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TT: 

We come now tothe period of the Restora- 
tion., Whether the exile of Charles II. be 
the worst subject of regret, or his return, it 
was at least a natural consequence of his 
years of residence in.a foreign country that 
he should be imbued with foreign tastes as 
Of the latter it boots 


said that his institution, registered in nur- 
sery rhyme, of ‘‘four-and-twenty fiddlers,” 


|of whom John Banister was the leader, if 
}an imitation of the 


‘Grands Violons” of 
Louis XTYV:, or of the +‘ petits.violons”or- 
ganized to give scope to the talent of Lully, 


/it was an imitation in form only, the sub- 
/ stance of a royal orchestra having been an 


appanage of the court of England since the 
days of Elizabeth, if not from time imme- 
morial, Further, though some foreign mu- 


| sicians were attracted hither by the King’s 
| welcome, they made no stand against the bril- 
| lant constellation of native artists who still 


give lustre to the age in which their genius 
French biogra- 
phers state that Cambert came to London 
after his reverses at home, reproduced one of 
his operas, and died here; but no notice of 


. his presence has been found in English an- 
nals, 


Unquestionably Grabut was in Eng- 
land, and composed the allegorical opera of 


| ‘* Albion and Albanius”’ to Dryden’s verses. 


We also know that Draghi and Pignani spent 


some years in England. But what of this 


knowledge ? What of the certainty that a 
score of such Italians and Frenchmen were 
among us, who failed to touch the heart of 
the people whom they addressed, or to 
stamp their impress upon the development 
Compare these names with 
that of Henry Lawes, whose brother Wil- 
liam, also a composer, had fallen at the 
siege “of Chester, when Charles I. wore 
mourning in respect for his memory and in 


{honor of his talent; Henry Lawes, whose 


exquisite powers of musical expression and 
declamation are eulogized by Milton and 
Waller, and whose esteem was so high that 


‘the approved poets: of the ‘time and the 


young nobles who courted poetic glory were 
emulous of his setting music to their verses. 


1Compare these names with that of Mathew 


Locke, who, though the music be lost which 
he composed for ‘‘Macbeth,” and though 
the music in ‘‘ Macbeth” be not his which 
is commonly accredited to him, wrote the 
opera of ‘‘ Psyche” prior to Lully’s of the 
same name, wrote other works for the stage. 
wrote for the Romanist Chureh as organist 
to the Queen, wrote vocal and instrumental 
music for the Chamber, and wrote glees for 
the.people. . Compare these names with that 
of Pelham Humphreys, whom Pepys de- 
scribes as ‘‘ keeping time to the music,” (or, 
in modern phrase, conducting,) at Whitehall 
in the year when, at the age of nineteen, he 
wrote the music for Dryden’s spoliation of 
the ‘‘Tempest,” and therein proved that 
the lyrical art of the age was superior to the 
poetical, Compare these names with that of 
Henry Purcell, who was the greatest musi- 
cian of his own age, and who, in his wonder- 
ful insight into the latest modern resouxces 
of harmony, and his delicate application of 
the powers of melodic.expression as far ex- 
ceeded the past as he anticipated the future 
of his art. Not to look further, such com- 
parison will fully account for the non-influ- 
ence of Charles’s foreign proclivities upon 
the national lyrical muse. 

A brief allusion must suffice to the institu- 
tion of public concerts, which were first - 
given during this reign. Banister, before 
mentioned, was the originator of musical 
performances to which an audience paid for 
admission. ‘These were held at a large room 
near the gate of the Temple in Whitefriars, 
where a curtain screened the diffident sing- 
ers and players from the public, who paid to 
hear, but not to see them. At these con- 
certs, ale and tobacco were permitted to the 
audience, and they thus stand as precedents 
for the music hall entertainments that have 
an egregious effect on the taste of our pres- 
ent day. Prior to Banister’s concerts, there 
were music-clubs held in several places—‘‘ a 
lane at- the back of Paul’s,” the ‘* Mitre Tav- 
ern,” near the west front of the Cathedral, 
and elsewhere. ‘These were of a social na- 
ture, the members being all executants, and 
resembled, so far as possible, with the dis- 
crepancy of time and place, the Liedertafel 
at present in voguein Germany; so that here . 
we find another appropriation of English 
practice in the musical habits of our cousins- 
German. It is noteworthy that the members 
of these clubs were principally of what are 
now called the working-classes, since this 
proves that technical musicianship was still 
common among the people ; and it is further 
noteworthy that persons of daintier habits 
and ampler means were co-members with 
them, since this proves that with men of mu- 


s 


‘Hence, the hybrid performances just describ- 
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sical tastes, fellowship in its gratification 
superseded tailors’ distinctions. Lastly, let} 
me observe that the first public room de- 
voted specially to musical performances, | 
without the alloy of physical perfection, was 
opened in 1680 stood at the corner of Vil- 
liers and Duke streets, York Buildings, 
Strand, where the ‘ Griffin” public-house 
now occupies its site, and was the resort of 
music lovers of all classes. Let me prove 
from this, that since King Charles’s time, 
when the custom began to decline among | 
our nobility of maintaining each a musical 
establishment for his private gratifications, 
musical performances in concert-rooms have 
been accessible to the public. 

The musical faith of England—and I use 
the word ‘‘faith” in its deepest and fullest 
sense—which the asperity of the Protector- 


ate could not crush, and the frivolity of the 
Restoration could not dissipate, received its 
first shock in Queen Anne’s reign, and laps- 
ed, through indifference and scepticism, into 
downright infidelity, under the administra- 
tion of that good lady’s Hanoverian succes- 
sors. It was during her sovereignty that the 
first experiment of Italian opera was made in 
this country ; and it is to its subsequent es- 
tablishment as one of the institutions of the 
metropolis, and the gross affectation which 
this bred and nourished, that the degrada- 
tion of art in England is wholly to be as- 
cribed. Atan earlier time, some sprigs of 
nobility returned from foreign travel, and 
some satellites of the Merry Monarch, pre- 
tended toa pleasure from performances in 
the Italian tongue which those in our own 
beautiful language failed to yield them ; and 
they were “justly satirized. by Henry Lawes, 
who composed a song which obtained a wide 
acceptance, and which he afterwards showed 
to have been set to an index of the first 
lines of a collection of Italian poems, none 
of which bore any reference to the others. 
Not less absurd than this production, was 
the form of the first dramatic representations 
in which Italian singers appeared in London. 
The characters in these were divided be- 
tween the exotic and our native executants, 
and the representatives of the two nationali- 
ties sang respectively in their own language, 
so that a question and its answer were in 
different tongues, and a lover and his mis- 
tress exchanged their vows in words that 
were unintelligible to each other. Music, 
like the other arts, has its cycles and its sea- 
sons ; and, as there was a lapse in the picto- 
torial greatness of Italy after the painters of 
the Cinque Cento, and in the literary splen- 
dor of England after the poets of the Eliza- 
bethian era, there was such a torpor in the 
musical genius of our country after the musi- 
cians who wrought side by side with Purcell. 


ed were unopposed—the single champion of 
our secular music, apart from the Church 
composers of the day, being one Clayton, 
who was only distinguished for his utter 
want of distinction, and thus was powerless 
to check their progress. These libels on 
common sense and trayesties of dramatic art 
were presented here in 1707 and the two fol- | 
lowing years ; but in 1710, as the Spectator 
humorously expresses it, the fashionable 
world was relieved from the trouble of ‘‘un- 
derstanding half an opera,” for the perform- 
ance was then given entirely in Italian. Even 
with this release from ail mental exertion, 
the said fashionable world yielded but a 
questionable vitality to the new entertain- 


ment, which had its vicissitudes of worse and 


better fortune, and took not permanent root 
until its patronage became a political, more 
than an art demonstration, and the affecta- 
tion that usurped the dominion of taste pass- 
ed all bounds of civil decency: 

Was it love of art, for instance, which in- 
duced the Prince of Wales to espouse the 
cause of an Opposition opera-house to that 
supported by George Ii., when the quarrels 
between the King and his son ran so high as 
to cause the public advertisement in the daily 
journals that any persons who attended the 
Prince’s levees would not be received at St. 
James’s; when the members of the King’s 


'and Prince's parties frequented respectively 
| the one theatre or the other; and when it-was 


a sign of Whiggery or 'Toryism for one to be 


found at the opera_in the Haymarket or at 
that in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? Was it love of 


art that induced the adherents of the royal 
George or the princely Frederick to evince 
their lordly breeding*and gentie manners in 
tearing down the play-bills from the door of 
the theatre patronized by the rival faction ? 
Was it love of art that induced ladies of 
que to invite large assemblies from which 
it would have been as much a_ political 
offence as a breach of etiquette to be absent, 
on the nights when a new singer or a new 
composition was to be brought forward atthe 
opera-house of the opposition party, in order 
to withdraw its most emiuent supporters 
from among the audience? Was it love of 
art that justified a young lady’s defence in 
the Court of Equity of her failure in a mar- 
riage contract—and this, too, on a 14th of 
February, of all days in the year—that her 
suitor in love and law had openly declared, 
his dislike’ of Farinelli’s singing, and that 
she could not become the life associate of 
such a monster? Was it love of art that 


excited another lady in high life at the close 
of one of the same singer’s feats of vocal 
dexterity, to throw herself forward from her 
boxy and casting up her arms and eyes 
towards the ceiling of the theatre, raptur- 
ously to ejaculate, ‘‘One God! one Fari- 
nelli!”’ Love and art had as little concern 
in such extravagances as reason and nature. 
What was the immediate effect of the un- 
fortunate fashion which has infected the 
taste and the truth of a hundred and fifty 
years? It at first provoked the sarcasm of 
the choicest wits of the time, and so enrich- 
ed our literature with many a humorous 
sally, best remembered of which is that of 
Richard Byrom, erroneously attributed to 
Swift, epigrammatically commemorating the 
feud between the Buononcinists and the 
Handelists, and closing with the couplet— 


“Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 


This was, likely enough, an advantage, but 
one perhaps scarcely sufficient for letters, to 
counterbalance the concomitant evils to a 
sister art. 

The worst of these evils is that our aris- 
tocracy, and those who ape its manners, led 
by the example of foreign rulers and the 
foreign court by whom this was strengthened, 
took to ignoring everything Anglican in 
connection with music. Our executive and 
productive abilities were unacknowledged 
by the classes of high birth and wealthy 
means, and eyen our noble English lan-’ 
guage was depreciated, stigmatized as una- 


yailable for music—the language in which 
the thundering annunciation ‘‘ He hath 
triumphed gloriously” makes every hearer 


that Handel knew how to accentuate it—the 
language in which the pathetic adjuration 

‘« Behold and see if there be any sorrow like ~ 

unto His sorrow!” draws tears from every. 

one who has Christian feelings or human — 
sympathies, while it demonstrates that Mr. 

Sims Reeves knows how to enunciate it. 

How much has been lost in the works that 
might have been written had not the light 

and warmth of recognition been denied to 
English genius, cannot be conjectured. How  ~ 
much has been lost in the pleasure that 
might have cheered society, had not our pri- 

vate singers preferred the Italian to their 

own tongue, until they have become as in- 
competent to pronounce the one as una- 

ble to understand the other, might be more- 
easily computed. The loss is, however, ob- 
vious. Handel frittered away his time and 

his genius in England from his twenty-fifth 

until his forty-eighth year, in the production 

of undramatic operas for the exhibition of ~ 
effete singers in Italian, before his ‘‘ Esther” 

and his ‘‘Acis and Galatea” were publicly 
performed. Not one of his many, Italian 
operas ever will, ever can be given again ; 

the latest representation of any one of them 
having been that of ‘‘ Giulio Cesare,” by - 
command of George ITi., in 1787, when it 

had already become an antiquarian curiosity; 
and, had Handel continued to feed the 
fashion with such pieces of purely tempo- 

rary interest, his labors, if not his name, 

would now be unknown. The series of his 
deathless compositions to English words, 
sacred and secular, which are the pillars of 

his eternal fame, dates from the public per- 
formance of ‘ Hsther” and ‘‘ Acis and Gala- 

tea” in 1722; and all time has therefore lost 

the treasures which must have sprung from 

his giant powers during the twenty-three 

years of life at which most men’s minds are _ 

at the strongest, had not the follies and vices = 
of the day prevailed against him and us and 
futurity. 

_ The foundation of the Madrigal Society, 

in 1741, proves that the anti-nationalism of 

the time was limited to the foreign court and 

its surroundings. John Immyns, who ori- 
ginated this yet existing but greatly modifi- 

ed institution, was an attorney whom cir- — 
cumstances had reluced to gain his bread in 

the capacity of a lawyer’s clerk. His madri- 

galian associates were Spitalfields weavers. 

small tradesmen, and artisans, all of the 
humbler classes. John Hawkins, the musi- 

cal historian, was amember in his younger __ 
days, when his condition was little better % 
than that of the founded; but he left the 
society when he rose in his profession, be- 
fore he was appointed magistrate of Bow 
Street and dignified with knighthood. Mark 
this as indicative of the social changes which ~ 
fourscore years had effected: at the music- — 
clubs in the days of Charles II., gentle and — 
simple met for the common practice and en- 
joyment of the art they loved, but at the 
Madrigal’s Society in George II.’s time per-— 
sons of better means shrank from the fel 
lowship of their poorer brethren, and sacri- . 
ficed music to taste. The first meetings of 
the Society were held at the sign of the 
Twelve Bells in Bride Lane. These took — 
place once a week, and a quarterly subscrip- 

tion of three shillings was the fee for mem- 
bership, which included the cost of a sup- - 
per on each occasion. Frugal fellows these 

must have been, the first of the Madrigal 
Society, who could sing and sup together at ~ 
the rate of something under threepence a 


tremble with joyous awe, while it proclaims | time; but they were right musical in their 


“ 


ee 
! 


‘and second parts. 
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Tugality, having a law that forbade, under a 
penalty of sixpence, supping during singing 
iours, so as to insure respect for the object 
of their assembly and the utmost edification 
from its pursuit. The admission test for 
membership was the requirement to sing at 
sight any piece from the society’s library ; 
and this test was administered between the 
first and second acts of the evening’s per- 
formance, then and there, in hearing of All 
the members. 'The society had implicit be- 
lief in the choral music of the olden time, 
and contemned the foreign trivialities of the 
day as degrading to art and derogatory to 
England. It was instituted, therefore, to 
preserve the former in substance and in 
practice. The Madrigal Society made many 
migrations from tavern to tavern, and un- 
derwent many upheavings in its rate of sub- 
scription. It has now degenerated into a 
community of gentlemen presided over by 
an Indian Maharajah, who hold eight month- 
ly meetings at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
using the year, at which dining is the first 
essential, and music follows with the des- 
sert, in abnegation of the primitive law 
against simultaneous supping and singing, 
aud who pay, besides the charge for dinner, 
@n annual subscription of more pounds than 
shillings of the original quarterage, when 


’ the gatherings were six and a half times 


more frequent; but it is still a monument of 


_ the musical love and skill of the people pro- 


per in the very year, 1741, when Handel 
wrote the ‘‘ Messiah’ for Dublin because 


~ London did not countenance him, and he 
was thus compelled to seek in Ireland for 


opportunities which he could not obtain 
here. ‘ 

(ZO BE CONTINUED. ) 
SASS ee ee eee 


AUTUMN, 


No sound but the beech-nuts falling 
Through the green and the yellow leaves, 
And the rainy west wind calling 


- The swallows from the eaves. 


No fading trees are shedding 
Their golden splendor yet ; 

But a sunset gleam is spreading, 
That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funereal hymn 


On the oak-tree grim and sturdy, 


In the twilight gathering dim. 

Death comes to pomp and glory, 

They fade—the sunny hours ; 

And races old in story 

Pass like the summer fiowers. 
Sanya 


SPOHR IN LONDON, 


[CON'TINUED. | 
Singular Obsolete Cusiom—The Mob——An Unexpected 
Fortissimo. = 

*““T must here mention a peculiar custom 
of that day at the London conceris, because 
like many other peculiarities, it no longer 
exists. 14 was then the practice for the giver 
of a concert to present his audience with re- 
freshments in the interval between the first 
These were served gratis 
at a buffet in a side room, and it was neces- 
sary to arrange beforehand with a contractor 
for a fixed sum, which in my case amounted 
to £10. When the audience consisted of the 
upper classes, whose habit it was to take no- 
thing, the contractor did well; but if the 


came to great grief. But never did he do 
better than at. my concert. It happened to 
take place on the very day on which Queen 
Charlotte [Caroline ?] entered London on 
her return from Iialy, to defend herself in 
Parliament against her husband’s accusa- 
tions of infidelity. London was divided 
into two parties, the most numerous—since 
it included all the lower eclass—being on the 
Queen’s side. The excitement was prodi- 
gious, and it was most fortunate for me that 
ft had sold all my tickets beforehand, or 
otherwise, owing to this contretemps, L might 
easily have made a considerable loss. My 
concert bills at the corners of the streets 
were speedily covered with immense pla- 
ecards announcing, in the name of the peo- 
ple, a general illumination of the town in 
honor of the day; and Johanning brought 
word that the mob had intended to break 
the windows of every house in which this 
announcement was disobeyed. The police 
force and the few soldiers in town were bare- 
ly sufficient to protect the royal residences 
against the threatened outrage, so that the 
adherents of the King, if unable to obey the 
summons, had no alternative but to nail up 
planks before their windows, and thus save 
as much plate glass as the time allowed. 
Thus in ail the streets, but especially in 
Portiand Place, where the nobility mostly 
lived, nothing was heard the whole day but 


hammering, much to the delight of the} 


street boys, who were not sparing of their 
jokes and taunts. While we were at home, 
preparing for the concert, the people were 
pouring in masses through the streets to 
meet the Queen. She came through the 
city, and therefore, towards evening, the 
West-end was left in peace. In fact, we 
found, as we went to the concert room, at 
half-past seven, that the streets were much 
emptier than usual, and quite free from ob- 
structions. But in every direction people 
were busy preparing for illumination, so as 
to be able to obey the order of the sovereign 


; people when night came on, 


‘* By degrees the hall filled with people, 
and the concert began. The symphony, 
though already known by the band, had 


been carefully rehearsed.~ It was splendidly | 


played, and received even more applause 
than at the first performance. 

** During the air which followed I return- 
ed into the artists’ room to cheer my wife 
and tune her harp. I then led her into the 
room, and we took our places to begin the 
duet. Every one was still, waiting for our 


| first note, when suddenly a frightful uproar 


began in the street, followed by a volley of 


| paving-stones against the windows of the 


side-room, which were not illuminated. At 


i the clatter of the windows and chandeliers 


all the ladies sprang from their seats, and an 
indescribable scene of confusion followed. 
The gas in the side-room was immediately 
lighted to prevent asecond attack, and we 
had the satisfaction to find the mob move 
on, after cheering the success of their de- 
monstration, and le&ve us to recover our ori- 
ginalstate of quiet. Stillit was a long time 
before the audience resumed their places 
and became sufficiently quiet for us to begin 
again. 
and the long interval might have unduly ex- 
cited my wife, and listened with much anx- 
iety for her first chord ; but it was given 
with all her usual force, so that IT was at once 
relieved, and able to devote all my attention 
to our duet, which produced its usual effect, 


company were mixed and the heat great, he | and was applauded at the close in an extra- 


I was rather afraid that the fright | 


ordinary manner. Alas! we little thought 
that it was the last time Dorette would ever 
play the harp! As to the remaining num- 
bers of the programme, I was especially de- 
lighted with the success of the Nonett. I 
had already produced it at one of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, and was entreated on all 
sides to repeat it on this occasion ; and as 
the performance was now quite perfect, I 
knew.it could not fail of its effect. Neither 
did the Irish airs, which were very well re- 
ceived. And thus the concert came happily 


| to a close, in spite of the stormy intermezzo.. 


The promenade between the parts could not 
take place because of the damage to the 
side-room, and so my contractor had had 
nothing to do for his £10, though the stones 
had destroyed some of the things on the 
buffet. 

‘““We were much exhausted, but were una- 
ble to go straight home, as Portland Place 
was still full of people ; the coachman had 
to. go by back streets and bye-ways, and it 
was fully an hour before we reached home. 
We found the whole house illuminated ex- 
cepting our floor, and the landlady in the 
greatest anxiety for our return, that she 
might light up our windows also. We were 
just in time, as the people were beginning 
to arrive in the street. When, however, 
they found the whole of the latter illumi- 
nated, they passed on without doing any 
damage. But it was not safe to put out the 
candles yet, and it was not until some hours 
had passed, and the whole town was still, 


| that we ventured to go to rest.” 


en ee ooo 


A CRITICISM TO Bl ASHAMED OF. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation Symphony” 
was played for the first time in France at 
Pasdeloup’s Popular Concert some time 
since, While listening to it in the midst of 
the excited and enchanted audience, it was 
curious to remember, and indeed difficult to 
believe, that one was in the same country 
where, in 1832, a musical editor wrote such 
lines as. the subjoined on the overture to A 
Midsummer Night's Drew :— 

‘The first impression made by Monsieur 
Mendelssohn’s overture is not advantageous. 
I do not speak of the incorrectness in harmony, 
and the contempt for the art of composing, 
which are manifested in this work. Monsieur 
Mendelssohn is of a school which is not very 
severe on these points,” 

We need not believe that this heathenish 
criticism of M. Fétis was the echo of the 
general opinion; but that his words were 
published and read is a sufficient condemna- 
tion of those dark ages. It was long, as is 
well known, before the great composer was 
really applauded, and not wntil nineteen 
rears later that the whole of his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was played at the Conserva- 
toire, and that Mendelssohn won an entire 
and glorious revenge. Fortunately, we are 
now far from the opinion of M. Fetis. Time 
has marched on, Mendelssohn has risen and 
triumphed, and shines out here, as else- 
where, in all the splendor of his genius. 
His ‘‘ Reformation Symphony,” perhaps his 
chef @euvre, in which he attains the great- 
ness, majesty, and power of Beethoven, was 
arevelation, The grand dramatic introduc- 
tion, the marvellous scherzo, which was en- 
thusiastically encored, the and imte ending in 
the LImntheran chorale, and awaking all 
thoughts of goodness and purity, were rap- . 
turously received, and the event has formed 
an era, 
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KATYDID. 


Throughout the night I hear the cry go up 
toward the stars, 

And the answer, in denial, seems to beat 
against the bars 

That lie across the gates of pearl, as surf 
beats on the shore, 

And th’ night rings with a pleading I have 
never heard before. 


For thongh full oft the Katydid its bold as- 
sertion made, 

And still the prompt denial rang through the 
willow glade, ; 

To-night they seem to hold in tune the har- 
monies of song, 

And, half forgetful of the hours, I linger late 
and long. 


But who has known what Katy did? and 
when was it all done ? 

How long will the contention last ? 
was it first begun ? 

When David watched his father’s flocks upon 
the verdurous plain, 

I wonder if he heard the cry with pleasure 
or with pain. 


When 


Or when adown the sacred Nile swept Cleo- 
patra’s barge, 

I wonder if the Katy's cry rose from the Lo- 
tos marge, 

Was Cheops, as his eye surveyed the mighty 
Pyramid, 

- Stiil puzzled with the query as to what poor 
Katy did ? 

Since Clio’s page no record shows—since 
Thalia’s lips are sealed— 

It scarce can matter to us now though it were 
all revealed, E \ 

Oh, Katy ! whether true or false, there’s one 
thing that I know, 

Tt all should be forgotten, since it happened 
long ago. 
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POWERS AND HIS STUDIO. 


Prof. L. N. Fowler, in the October num- 
ber of the Herald of Health, gives a lengthy 
account of a visit he recently made to the 
studio of Powers, the American sculptor, at 
Florence. From it we cut the following : 

Powers has a pleasant studio in the Via de 
Serragle, aud it comprises five or six large 
rooms, each having its peculiar department 
of business, and constantly employs about a 
dozen skillful workmen to make copies of 
his busts and statues in marble. In one 
room there is an extensive collection of his 
works, and this forms an interesting mu- 
seum. It strikes me that his native city 
ought to have a copy of every one of his 
works, to be a public museum. This would 
encourage art, and perhaps wonld influence 
some other young man to develop his talents 
as a sculptor to take his place when he has 
passed away. This should be done with 
reference to every other talented artist as well. 

I felt quite at home in his studio, for I 
saw the busts of a great many of our well- 
known Americans, most of whom I had 
been privileged to see professionally when 
they were living. There was the well-known 
Thomas Benton, from Missouri. He has a 
remarkable organization, a very large, strong, 
full, plump figure; his chest measured forty 
inches around; his head was of average size, 
bat he was particularly developed in the re- 
gion of the perceptive faculties. Powers’ 
bust of him is very correct, for he had an 
original imtellect, a great fact-gathering dis- 


| position, and strength and tenacity of mem- 


ory. He could remember everything he saw 
or did through a very active life. 

There was Calhoun, with his sharp, angu- 
lar form; rigid, muscular face, as though he 
were about to make an earnest, forcible and 
pointed speech. Calhoun was one of the 
marked men of his age, having a great pre- 
dominance of the mental and motive tem- 
peraments, ~with only an average degree of 
the vital. He was thorough, intense, execu- 
tive and forcible in his character and dispo- 
sition; more like the late Lord Brouhgam 
than any other man. His head was high, 
rather narrow and long, indicating an un- 
usual perceptive power, memory of faces, 
facility to criticise, to analyze and apply 
practically whatever he heard or saw, but he 
was not original nor very comprehensive. in 
his thoughts. He often overdid his sub- 
ject, and said more than was necessary to 
gain his end, and thus created sympathy in 
favor of his opponents when arguing a case. 
He had a great will-power, and could equal 
any emergency; it was as strong as life itself, 


clearly and analogically, His master efforts 


He had both ambition and self-love, a| 


strong desire for distinction, for approbative- 
ness and self-esteem were both very large. 
His intense temperament, combined with 
his sharp development of brain, gave him in- 
dividuality of character, and the power to 
exert a distinct and positive influence where- 
ever he went. 

He has also the bust of the Hon. Edward 
Everett, who was such a clever scholar, 
statesman and politician. His temperament 
was the reverse of Calhoun’s. He had a 
great degree of the vital, with less of the 
muscular andmotive. His organization en- 
abled him to be easy, mild, bland, amiable, 
socisi, friendly and sympathetic. His very 
large language, with the perceptive faculties 
and the moral brain’ gave him a copious 
command of language, great verbal memory, 
and enabled him to commit to memory pages 
of prose and poetry, history and literature. 
Few equalled him, while none excelled him, 
He was an orator of a different stamp from 
Calhour ; fer while the oratory of Calhoun 
was of the sledge-hammer kind, forcible and 
executive in style, that of Everett's was 
pure, polished, chaste, elegant, and highly 
wrought with metaphor. More firmness 
and self-esteem would have made him less 
pliable. Powers’ bust is a very speaking 
likeness of the man that America delighted 
to honor. 

The bust of Daniel Webster represents 
his characteristics very accurately, much 
more so than many we see in America. I 
had a rare opportunity of examining the 
east. that was taken from Mr. Webster’s 
head after death, to be sent to Mr. Powers. 
As he knew that I was specially interested 
in the study of the brain, he allowed me to 
see this cast. This cast measured twenty- 
four and one-half inches in circumference. 
Webster’s intellectual lobe was specially de- 
veloped, and the reasoning portion of the 
intellect. was particularly prominent, while 


comparison and intuition were developed al- | 


most to a deformity. I have never seen a 
larger development of comp rison in any 
head, unless I except that on the bust of 
Socrates in the Palace of the Vatiean at 
Rome. . The organs of comparison and in- 
tuition in both Socrates and Webster were 
pre-eminently developed, and it is well 


known that Webster excelled in picking to’ 


pieces the arguments of his antagonist, in 
the analysis of a subject and in reasoning 


were made after all the other disputants had 
expended their- ammunition. He had a 
happy faculty of condensing their ideas, 
suggestions, etc., into an available form, 
and then attacking them en masse. The east 
gives him very large benevolence and yene- 
ration ; he evinced in his life an unusual 
amount of sympathy, and much religions, 
devotional feeling. His weak organs were ~ 
couscientiousness, firmness and self-esteem, 
and he was too easily influenced by the flat- 
tery of others, had too much ambition, and 
not enough moral principle. Acqnisitive- 
ness and secretiveness were both large in 
the cast. He was a tactician, a politican, 
and in some form he was always hoarding, . 
either books or something in which he was 
especially interested, but his great forle was 
intellectual, and when America recalls her 
gifted orators, she will overlook his failings, 
and remember that she gaye birth to a Web- 
ster. 

There were quite a number of other fa- 
miliar busts to which I could refer, if space 
allowed. During the last thirty years, Pow- 
ers has been a very busy worker, and he is 
never so happy as when dressed in his work- 
ing habiliments, his cap and apron, and is 
copying Nature or bringing out new bean- 
ties from the marble. He told me that dur- 
ing his stay in Florence he had made 
nearly five hundred busts from life, or to 
represent individuals._'There have been four _ 
copies of his beautiful ‘California ;” six . 
copies of his Greek Slave’—the one that 
gave him his world-wide reputation. ‘The 
bust of Prosperine has been copied seventy 
or eighty times. - He has a beautiful bust of 
his ideal Christ, and is now modeling a bean- 
tiful Indian woman in the act of running; 
but he has designed it to represent her, not 
only in the act of running, but as thomgh’ she 
was nearly exhausted with her race, as if the 
goal was at hand. ‘This statue he models in 
plaster by the use of a new kind of tool 
which he has invented, instead of the ordi- 
nary material, clay. He can build up and 
destroy, as he likes, by adding the soft plas- 
ter, and he thinks it is much more quickly 
done and is preferable to the old method. 

I enjoyed the hour spent in his studio in 
that old city of palaces more than any other, 
while in Florence. The marble that he 
uses is the pure Carara, and it has peculiar 
transparency, and seems yery suitable for . 
busts, for he can almost make the face look 
as if the soul shone through if. 

There are four or five other American 
sculptors in Florence, each doing credit to 
America—and America should not forget her 
absent sculptors, but encourage them to 
persevere in their labors, by giving them 
enough to do to stimulate their ambition to . 
equal, if not excel, any who have lived be- 
.ore them. Michael Angelo would not have 
excelled as he did, if Italy had not fostered | 
him, and encouraged him to employ his di- 
versified talents to the best advantage. The 
same is true of other Italian artists and 
sculptors, and though it must be confessed 
that the old artists had superior gifts in 
many respects, yet there are many of the 
present day who have latent genius unde- 
veloped, for want of the proper apprecia- 
tion of art among the people. We not only 
want hewers of wood, but we want more 
painters, more sculptors at the present day, — 
to bring again a golden age similar to the 
one in which Raphael and Michael Angelo 
flourished, 


YOCABU LARY. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS, 


Seventeen. 
Highteen. 
Nineteen. 
Twenty. 
Twenty-one. 
Twenty-two. 
Twenty-three etc. 
Thirty. 
Thirty-one. 
Thirty-two ete. 
Forty. 

Fifty. 

Sixty. 

Seventy. 

Highty. 

Ninety. 

A hundred. 

Two hundred etc. 
A thousand. 
Bleyen hundred. 
Twelve hundred. 
Thirteen hundred, 
Two thousand etc.. 
A million. 

Two millions. 


ORDINAL NUMBERS, 


The first. 

The second. 

The third. 

The fourth. 

The fifth. 

The sixth. 

The seventh. 
The eighth. 

The ninth. 

The tenth. 

The Eleventh. 
The twelfth. 
The thirteenth. 
The fourteenth, 
The fifteenth. . 
The sixteenth. 
The seventeenth. 
The eighteenth. 
The ninetéenth, 
‘The twentieth. 
The twenty-first. 
The twenty-second. 
The thirtieth. 
The fortieth. . 
The fiftieth. 
The sixtieth. 
“The seventieth. 
The eightieth. 
The nintieth. 
The hundredth. 
The thousandth. 
The last. 

The last but one, 
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JHRTERVERZEICHNISS.: 


GRUNDZAHLEN, 


Dreizehn. 
Vierzehn. 
Fimnfzehn. 
Sechzehn. 
Siebzehn. 
Achtzehn. 
Neunzehn. 
ZAwanzig. 

Ein und zwanzig. 
Zwei und zwanzig. 
Drei und zwanzig etc, 
Dreissig. 

Ein und dreissig. 
Zwei und dreissig etc. 
Vierzig. 

Finfzig. 

Sechzig. 

Siebzig. 

Achtzig. 

Neunzig. 

Hundert. 
Zweihundert etc. 
Tausend. 
Elfhundert. 
Zwolfundert. 
Dreizehnhundert. 


| Zwei Tausend ete. 


Eine Million. 
Zwei Millionen. ’ 


ORDNUNGSZAHLEN, 


Der Erste. 

Der Zweite. 

Der Dritte. 

Der Vierte. 

Der Finfte. 

Der Sechste. 

Der Siebente. 

Der Achte. 

Der Neunte. 

Der Zehnte. 

Der Elfte. 

Der Zwolfte. 

Der Dreizehnte. 

Der Vierzehnte. 

Der Fiinfzehnte. 

Der Sechzehnte. 

Der Siebzehnte. 

Der Achtzehnte. 

Der Neunzehnte, 

Der Zwanzigste. 

Der Ein und zwanzigste. 
Der’ Zwei und zwanzigste, 
Der Dreissigste. 
Der Vierzigste. 
Der Finfzigste. 
Der Sechzigste. 
Der Siebzigste. 
Der Achtzigste. 
Der Neunzigste. 
Der Hundertste. 
Der Tausendste. 
Der Letzte. 
Der Vorletzte. 


VOCABULATRE, 


NOMBERES CARDINAUX, 


Un. 
Deux. 
Trois. 
Quatre. 
Cinq. 
Six. 
Sept. 
Huit. 
Neuf. 
Diz: 
Onze. 
Douze. 
Treize. 
Quatorze. 
Quinze. 


| Seize. - 


Dix-sept. 
Dix-huit. 
Dix-neuf. 
Vingt. 


| Vingt-et-un. 


Vingt-deux. 
Vingt-trois etc. 
Trente. 
Trente-et-un. 
Trente-deux etc, 
Quarante. 
Cinquante. 
Soixante. 
Soixante-dix. 
Quatre-vingt. 


| Quatre-vingt-dix. 


Cent. 

Deux cents ete. 
Mille. 

Onze cents. 
Douze cents. 
Treize cents ete. 
Deux mille ete, 
Un million. 
Deux millions, 


NOMBRES ORDINAUS, 


premier, 

second. 
troisieme. 
quatrieme. 
cinquieme, 
sixieme. 

> septieme, 
huitieme, 
neuvieme, 
dixieme. 
onzieme, 
douziéme. 
treizieme, 
quatorzieme. 
quinzieme, 
seizieme, 
dix-septitme. 
dix-huitieme. 
dix-neuvieme. 
vingtieme. 
vingt-unitme, __ 
vinct-deuxieme. 
trenti¢me. 
quarantieme, 
cinquantieme. 
soixantiime. 
soixante-dixieme, 
quatre-vingtieme. 
quatre-vint-dixieme. 
Le centiéme, 

Le millitme, 

Le dernier. 
L’avyant-dernier, 


+ 


se] 


VOCABOLARIO, 


NUMERI CARDINALT, 


Uno. 
Due. 


| Tre. - 


Quattro. 
Cinque. 


Quattordici. 
Quindici. 

Sedici. 

Diecisette; diciasette, 
Dieciotto; diciotto. 
Diecinove; diciannove. 
Venti. 

Vent’uno. 

Venti due. - 

Venti tre ete. 

Trenta. 

Trent’uno. 

Trenta due éte. 
Quaranta. 

Cinquanta, 

Sessanta. 

Settanta. 

Ottanta. 

Novanta. 

Cento. 

Duecento; dugento ete. 
Mille. 

Mille cento. 

Mille dugentov 

Mille tre cento ete. 
Due mila ete. 

Un milione. 

Due milioni. 


NUMERI ORDINALE 


Tl primo. 

Il secondo. 

Il terzo. 

Il quarto. 

1 quinto. 

Tl sesto. 

I settimo, 
L’ottavo, 

Il nono. 

Il decimo. 
L’undecimo, decimo primo, 
Tl duodecimo, decimo secondo, 
Tl decimo terzo. 

Tl decimo quarto. 
Tl decimo quinto. 
Ti decimo sesto- 

Il decimo settimo, 
Tl decimo ottayvo, 

I) decimo nono, 

Il yentesimo. 

Tl ventesimo primo. 
Il ventesimo secondo, 
Tl trentesimo. 

Tl quarantesimo. 

1 cinquantesimo, 
Il sessantesimo. 

1 settantesimo. 
L’ottantesimo. 

Il noyantesimo. 

Tl centesimo. 

Il millesimo. 
L’ultimo. 

0) penultimo. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on 
the active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting 
We will pay especial attention to such information, and 
will duly chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to 
communicate with us, with the assurance that such cor- 
respondence will meet with prompt and courteous con 


sideration. 


THE LANGUAGES. 


We have been solicited by a large number 
of our readers, to adopt an educational fea- 
ture in our columns, in the form which we 
present to-day. This feature will be found 
of incalculable service to thousands who 
have asmattering of a foreign tongue, with | 
a desire to know more, but without the leis- 
ure to pursue a regular course of study. The 
system has been adopted by English and 
German weekly periodicals, with extraordi- | 
nary success, and we believe it will be found | 
as beneficial and as popular here. The sys- | 
tem we present has obtained universal cur- | 
reney abroad, and will prove of vast assist- | 
ance to those who stand in need of the means 
of self-instruction. The system will be de- | 
veloped in our columns week by week, until} 
it is completed. 
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MISS KELLOGG AT THE ACADEMY OF | 
MUSIC. 


The appearance of Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg at the Academy of Music attracted to | 
that beautiful theatre, a brilliant, crowded, 
and critical audience. Miss Kellogg is so | 
general a favorite in New York—she has so | 
vast a crowd, of admirers, that a crowded 
audience was to be expected; but we doubt 
if any other artist in this country could have 
drawn together so large a representation of 
the elite of society. 

Miss Kellogg absorbed nearly the whole 
interest of the programme. Her appear- 
ance was greeted with loud and continued 
applause, and boquets and baskets of flowers 
were showered around her, and presented, in 
such numbers, that she was quite undecided 
as to what to.do with them. At last she 
gathered them up by armfulls, and, with as- 
sistance, deposited them in the wings. At 
least half-a-dozen florists’ stores must have 
been exhausted to supply the demands of 
Miss Kellogg’s admirers. 

Miss Kelloge’s first selection was the Waltz 
from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” which she sang 
with her usual facility and grace, but taken 
at too slow a tempo, for which she won an 
enthusiastic encore. She responded by sing- 
ing the old familiar song ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” simply, chastely, and tenderly. 
'This was received with enthusiasm, and nar- 
rowly escaped an encore. She next sang, 
with Signor Petrilli, the duett from Am- 
broise Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet,” for the first time 


The piece de resistance of the evening, was, 
however, the third act of “Faust,” in which 
she created the character of Marguerite in 
this country. We have always placed this 
as the crowning excellence of Miss Kelloge’s 
operatic efforts, for in it, she throws an in- 
tensity and abandon, which give positive re- 
ality to her personation. It is, from the 
first to the last, an exquisite picture, and as 
near a realization of the poet’s conception 
as may be imagined. ‘Trusting, tender, pas- 
sionate, modest, she runs through the gamut 
of a life’s emotions in a brief hour, and 
portrays them with a skill which can hardly 
be less than intuition. It was a pronounced 
success, moving the audience to evident 
emotion, and eliciting the warmest demon- 


_| strations of approbation and delight. 


Mule. Freda de Gebele, as Siebel, sang 
and acted both pleasantly and effectively. 

Miss Alide Topp performed two grand 
selections from Liszt, in a very masterly 
manner. Her second performance, the Rhap- 
sodie, was distinguished by a more thorough 
appreciation and characteristic reading of 
the composition, than the first Fantasie, and 
was executed with an intelligence and acecu- 
racy deserving of the hearty encore it re- 
ceived. This young lady has grand abili- 


| ties, and they are rapidly maturing, so that 


while she already holds a high position as 
an artist, the future has yet higher honors 
in store for her. 

Signor Lotti sang with his usnal excellent 
taste ; with his light voice he makes better 
effect than half a dozen tenor robusti, 
through his musical intelligence and excel- 
lent acting. 
painful display of a sore throat and hoarse- 
ness, and should have been in bed’ with a 
wet sheet around him. Mr. Ceasar Alard 
played a wretched piece for the violoncello, 
by Servais, in capital style, but the instru- 
ment on the Academy stage sounded weaker 
than a guitar. Even the Steinway grand 


| piano, with allits ampHtude of power, suf- | 


fered from the canyas-back. (not the duck 
of that name), the open wings and the vast, 
wide open proscenium. * 

Mr. Carl Bergmann led a tolerably weak 
orchestra through several overtures, with 
commendable courage and inconsiderable 
results, Miss Kelloge’s solos were directed 
by Signor Giorza, who, being an Italian and 
a stranger, struggled manfully with the Ger-. 
man element, which struggled back with 
equal manfulness, producing a ‘‘ musical 
muss” of the most disgraceful kind. It is 
true, they acted upon the pure Samaritan 
principle—Giorza being a stranger, they took 
him in—with a vengeance. Signor Giorza 
did all that could be done under the circum- 
stances, and Miss Kellogg was the chief suf- 
ferer, for which the band should be held re- 
sponsible. 

The. second and the third of Miss Kel- 
logg’s concerts were as successful as the first; 
indeed the interest excited, and the bril- 
liant attendance, have induced the manager, 
Mr. Max Strakosch, to give two extra opera 
performances with Miss Kellogg at the Aca- 
demy of Music, on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings next, Oct. 26th and 28th. 

This day will be given the only Kellogg 
Matinee. In addition to the concert, the 
third act of ‘‘ Faust” will be performed, and 
the tickets to all parts of the house will be 
one dollar, 


encore. 


OPERA BOUFFE—THEATRE . FRAN- 
CAIS. 

After a vast amount of preparation and an 
immense outlay of means, both however jus- 
tified by the result, Oflenbach’s brilliant Op- 
era Bouffe, ‘‘Genevieve de Brabant” was 
produced on Thursday evening, and made a 
brilliant and unequivocal success. 
plot of the piece there need be but little 
said; itis as congruous as the web of all Bur- 
lesques, and where every thing is travestied, 
what can one expect but incongruity ? The 
little plot there is to this wild carneval piece 
is as follows: Sifroy, Duke of Curagoa, by 
the treachery of his Minister Golo, is made 
to believe that his wife is untrue... At the 


moment of discovery, he is summoned to 


join Charles Martel, in his crusade agains’ 

the infidels, but previous to leaving he dooms 
his wife to death, and invests Golo with su- 
preme power until his return. The lady es- 
capes with her lover, and goes through a vast 


Of the 


~ 


amount of tribulation, but eventually the 


Duke turns up after a lengthened spree, in- 
stead of a holy crusade, he is forgiving, she 


proved innocent by means not apparent to . 


the public, and the jolly Bouffe ends to the 
satisfaction of all. 
large amount of detail which must be seen 
to be appreciated, and cannot be described. 

We have been present at many ‘‘first” 
nights, but we do not remember ever haying 
witnessed so complete, so pronounced a suc- 
cess as ‘‘Genevieve” made on Thursday evye- 
ning. It began with the Burgomasters’ solo 
and chorus, ‘‘Vos échevins, vos ediles,” with 
its catchy refrain. Then came Mlle. Rose- 
Bell’s dashing, volatile aria “ Rafraichissant 


| el tonique,” which was vociferously encored— 
Signor Susini made the most | 


then the Duo Serenade, by Mmes. Desclau- 
zas and Rose-Bell, which by its own sweet- 


There is, of course, a - 


ness and its exquisite execution, called forth _ 


a burst of enthusiasm and almost a double 
Sifroy’s air, ‘‘Unepoule sur wn 
Mur,” with its curious ‘‘eo, co, corico,” was 
also encored. The ‘‘Round” of the dames 


Whonneur, and the brilliant solo by Mme. ~ 


Rose-Bell, ‘Grace a vous mesdemoiselles,” 
was loudly applauded, as was also the very 
clever Trio, between Desclauzas, Rose-Beil 
and Mile. Gueretti. This was both admira- 
bly acted and sung. The Duke’s song in 
praise of tea—‘‘Je ne connais rien un. Monde,” 
made a hit, as also did Martel’s bombastic 
aria ‘arrive armé de pied en cap,” while the 
ensemble piece at the close of the first act was 
greeted with prolonged applause. 

In the second act, the duett between Gra- 


buge and Pitou, Bourgoin and Gabel, was so - 


irresistibly droll, so side-splitting inits broad 
humor, that it was twice encored. The 
chorus: ‘‘chantez-chanitons,’”’ is clever and 
veryfunny. The Tyrolienne ‘‘L’aube nai, 
on y voit,”” a Trio for two female and one male 


voice, was so pleasing in character and so’ 


beautifully sung, that its repetition was em- 
phatically demanded. The male Tyrolien 


was also admirably sung. Mme. Rose-Bell’s. .. 


song Genevieve était blonde” was charmingly 
rendered. : 

In the third act, the Quatuo, ‘‘Allons, en 
chasse,” in which the singers imitate the 
horns, was so perfect a piece of singing, that 
the shouts of brava and the prolonged ap- 
plause compelled the singers to repeat it, 
and still the audience wanted it over again. 
There are many other numbers in the opera 
which were successes, but those we have 
mentioned, received a brilliant recognition 
| by the whole house: - 
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Of the artists we shouldlike to speak at 
length, but it is impossible at this late day in 
the week. The life and soul of the piece was 
Mme. Rose-Bell. As the Page she looked 
most beautiful, acting with infinite grace, 
and dash, and with unimpeachable modesty. 
Her very swagger has a nameless .refinement 
in it which forbids the idea of grossness or 
vulgarity, and is yet full of fun and flashing 
spirit. She sang exquisitely throughout. 
Her music is very varied in character, both 
grave and gay, but in all she threw so much 
earnestness, that she literally fascinated her 
audience, and won every heart. As a sing- 
ing actress in light opera, she is immeasura- 
bly superior to all who have preceded her. 
Others have their rare excellences, but Rose- 
Bellis a combination of talent and delight 
such as we rarely meet with in a life time. 
Mme. Desclauzas is handsome, has a sweet, 
light soprano voice, which she uses with 
much skill. She acts gracefully, and isa very 
charming addition to Mr. Grau’s company. 
Her part is rather negative than positive. but 
she did every thing well. Mlle. Gueretti, 
who again took Mile, Fontanel’s part ata 
very short notice, acquitted herself admi- 
rably. But she did not only sustain the 
part Mile. Fontanel should have played, she 
was ubiquitous, she was Tyroliennic, Hunter, 
&e., and in all she was so excellent, that 
much of the eclat of the Opera was due to 
her,exertions. Her singing in the Tyrolienne 
was charming, and gained the encore; andin 
‘Tia Chasse” her musicianly firmness so well 
sustained Rose-Bell that the honors .of suc- 
cess must be divided. Mlle. Gueretti is one 
of the most valuable, accomplished and re- 
liable artists of the company. 

Of the gentlemen we can only say now, 
that Carrier, Goby, Genot, Beckers and Petit, 
were admirable in their respective parts, 
singing the music well and effectively, and 
sustaining their characters with a breadth of 
humor, without vulgarity, that kept up the 
spirit of the Burlesque throughout. Messrs. 
Gabell and Bourgoin fairly carried off the 
honors for fun and drollery. Gabel’s por- 
traiture of the loutish soldier was probably 
neyer excelled in the grotesque broadness of 
itshumor. Shouts of laughter greeted his 
every action, and bursts of applause testified 
to the keen appreciation and thorough en- 
joyment of his audience. 

The smaller parts were very numerous, 
and were unusually well sustained, by Mus- 
say, Rosseau, and Mmes. Clementine, Mau- 
rice, Rosa, Rachel, Briot, Breton, Desen- 
fantes, Emelie, Villiars, Solanges, &c.. They 
are all very beautiful women, which does not 
by any means decrease their attraction. 

The chorus was strong and effective, but 
wavered sometimes, yet for a first night the 
performance was excellent. The orchestra 
was good throughout. 

The Opera is magnificently brought out; 
the costumes are rich and gorgeous, from the 
principals through to the supernumerary. In 
variety and costliness they have never been 
sur] . The scenery has higher artistic 
attributes than we are accustomed to see at 
our theatres. They are finely drawn, ef 
fectively painted, and their beauty was ap- 

laudingly recognized by the audience. The 
Tableaus, marches and dances, were skilfully 
arranged, and were executed with precision 
and spirit—the dances especially, were given 
with an abandon that could not be surpassed. 

There are many charming things in the 
music of ‘‘Genevieve;” the concerted music 
is the best we haye yet heard from the pen 
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of Offenbach. With considerable originality, 
there is much reproduction from himself as 
well as from others, but as a whole it is high- 
ly attractive. Light, dashing, tender and 
droll, it a»peals to the masses, and executed 
as perfcetly as itis at the Theatre Francais, 
it is certain of a long.and successful career. 

Mr. Grau has kept all his promises, and 
the verdict of the crowded and fashionable 
audience on Thursday evening—a verdict of 
approval without one dissenting voice, must 
satisfy him, that his efforts to gratify the 
public are appreciated, and that the just re- 
ward of his enterprise is certain. 

Genevieve de Brabant will be repeated 
every evening until further notice. 


oot) +#—__—— 
RE-OPENING OF STEINWAY HALL. 


This beautiful Hall will be inaugurated 
this Saturday evening, by a Grand Concert 
under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thom- 
as. The occasion will be one of great inter- 
est, not only on account of the admirable 
concert. which is promised, in which that 
peerless artist, Mme. De LaGrange, that fine 
pianist Mr. S. B. Mills, together with a 
grand orchestra, will take part, but because 
the magnificent Music Hall devoted to art 
for the use of the city, erected by the pri- 
vate outlay of Steinway & Sons, will be ex- 
hibited to the public in its perfected state. 

We gave a full description of the Hall, a 
few weeks since, but our description falls 
short of the fact, now that its fine propor- 
tions and its exquisite ornamentation are 
viewed free from obstruction. We have no 
need to recommend our readers to visit 
Steinway Hail this evening; the occasion will 
eall out notonly the public, but all musical 
celebrities, professional and amateur. 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


The production of standard English plays 
and comedies continues to be the policy of 
this establishment, and the brilliant audiences 
which they attract prove the soundness of the 
managerial judgment. The cast of the char- 
acters which Mr. Wallack is enabled to pre- 
sent to the patrons of his theatre, in in- 
dividual excellence and general fitness, is 
such as to defy competition by any house in 
the city. It may be justly said, that Wal- 
lack’s is the conservator of the drama, for 
there, alone, are found actors competent by 
education and experience to adequately re- 
present it,and there, alone, are its traditions 
known and faithfully preserved. The per- 
formances this week have been ‘‘ The Stran- 
ger,” ‘*The Honey Moon,” ‘‘ The Rivals,”’ 
and ‘* Masks and Faces.” 

Mr. Wallack has secured from Mr. H. J. 
Byron, the right to produce his new drama, 
‘*The Lancashire Lass,’’ now performing in 
London, with extraordinary success. It will 
be produced on Monday evening next at 
this theatre with a strong cast, new scenery, 
dresses and appointments, and with original 


music. 
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OPERA BOUFFE.—PIKE’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 


The ‘‘ Grand Duchess” is still running a 
career of brilliant success at this establish- 
ment—a success justified by the unequalled 
excellence of the cast, principals and chorus, 
and the magnificent style of its production. 
It is admitted on all hands that the combi- 
nation of talent found in Tostee, Lambele, 


Aujac, Duchesne, Lagriffoul and Daron, has 
never been found centered in one theatre for 
Opera Bouffe purposes, even at headquar- 
ters—Paris, Mr. Bateman commenced with 
his heart in the enterprise, and with the de- 
termination to succeed, if success could be 
insured by the ungrudging expenditure of 
money and labor to secure the best and to 
produce it in the best way, and he has suc- 
ceeded. He has clutched success from the 
start, and he has held fast to it. 

The ‘*Grande Duchesse,” however, will 
only be performed three times more, to-day 
at the matinee, and Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, when it will give place to ‘‘ La 
Belle Helene,” which was a great success on 
its first production. This will be given 
with a much stronger cast than before, and 
with all the wealth of appointments which 
Mr. Bateman lavishes on all he produces. 

——_—_—. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Charles H. Ditson, 
New York, and Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
the following new music. Vocal Gems~in 
Genevieve de Brabant, by Offenbach :— 

Reroun DE tA Pausstine. The Return 
from Palestine, song. 

Ronpo or Matuew LansBere. 
de mon Specifique. Song. 

Also, the following piano arrangements of 
the principal airs from the same opera, just 
produced by Mr. Grau at the Theatre Fran- 

sais -— 

: Pouxa Repowa, de Genevieve de Brabant. 
LANCERS QUADRILLE, <4 ih 
GALop, 
These are simpie and easy arrangements, 

by J. S. Knight. 

PorpouRR!I, GENEVIEVE DE BraxBant, by 
| Henri Cramer, is a resume of the principal 
subjects of that opera, put together in a fa- 
cile manner, so as to be within the reach of 
moderate players. The materials upon 
which the arranger had to work, were not 
| very seductive, and his labors have not 
proved very felicitous, nor are they very 
musicianly, but the piece will prove a selling 
piece, and will doubtless please the majority 
of amateur performers. 

DerrnrereE Amour. Mazourka Sentimen- 
tale, par J. N. Pattison. Oliver Ditson & 
Co., N. Y. and Boston. : 

Mr. Pattison has written several trifling, 
very trifling pieces of this kind, which have 
tickled the ears of the populace, and have 
consequently met with a very large sale. 
The piece under notice will not fall behind 
its predecessors in success, for it is neither 
better nor worse than they are, and has like 
them popular qualities for general circula- 
tion. Mr. Pattison’s bagatelle writing has 
so peculiar and positive a charm for young 
lady pianists, that. they will look with grief 
upon the announcement on the title-page, 
that this is his ‘‘Dernier Amour.” Let us 
hope for their sakes, and for the sake of his 
| publishers, that, this may not be his very 
“Last Love,” but, say, his last but one or 
two, or several. 

On the first page the treble Gin the 4th 
measure, 4th line, should be marked natural; 
and the signature on the whole of the second. 
page should be that of D, and not A. In 
one part of this Mazourka sentimentale, Mr. 
Pattison uses the expression ‘‘imitando la 
voce;” it would have been well had he given 
directions how to accomplish this remarka- 
ble feat. 

Natronan Guarp Pouxka, by Harry San- 
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derson. Oliver Ditson & Oo., New York 
and Boston. 

This is one of Mr. Sanderson’s brilliant, 
dashing, off-hand compositions. The melody 
is free, flowing and charming, and it has 
that unmistakable dance-beat, which gives 
such life and movement to all he writes in 
this style. Mr. Sanderson is very careless 
in his notation, witness the B flat and E flat 
in the first part of the Polka, which he 
knows are incorrect. He also trusts too 
much to rapidity of passing in his harmo- 
nies, thinking nothing of making E natural 
in the treble and E sharp in the bass walk 
up to F sharp. Such carelessness is perni- 
cious. But the Polka is brilliant and pleas- 
ing, notwithstanding. 

TeLneGRaAM Wattz, by Strauss. 
& Co., N. Y. and Boston. 

This is a capital waltz, sweet in melody, 
and good in movement. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.’s editions of those 
popular comic songs, ‘‘Champagne Char- 
ley,” ‘‘ Flying Trapeze,”’ ‘‘ Captain Jinks, of 
the Horse Marines,” ‘‘ Pretty Little Mary,” 
&c., are the best issued, and are selling by 
the thousands. They have also published a 
good, easy Quickstep, on the’song, ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Charley,” arranged by J. S. Knight. 
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MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


O. Ditson 


The Monthkes are all out in good time 
and present a selection of the most varied 
and excellent literature. Foremost in the 
field is the Atlantic Monthly, which contains 
the following attractive literary contents :— 
Co-operative Housekeeping, First Paper ; 
What Five Years Do, HK. H. Appleton ; My 
Darlings, Alice Cary; Foreign Faces, Eu- 
gene Benson; My Visit to the Gorilla; Sculp- 
ture in the United States ; The Face in the 
Glass, Part IiI. ; Bacon, Second Paper, E. 
P. Whipple; Sea-gulls; The Traditional 
Policy of Russia, Karl Blind ; Calico-print- 
ing in France; Maidenvalley, Spinsterland, 
Adams §. Hill; The Land of Paoli, Bayard 
Taylor; The Harvester ; Kentucky’s Ghost, 
E. Stuart Phelps; NKeviews and Literary 
Notices. 


‘‘Our Young Folks” monthly, is full of 
pleasant articles by well-known writers, as 
follows : How Quercus Alba went to Explore 
the Underworld, and what came of it ; More 
about Trotty, E. Stuart Phelps; The Bur- 
gomaster Gull, Celia Thaxter; Icilius—a 
Declamation, Elijah Kellogg ; Mary’s First 
Trial, Mrs. A. M. Wells ; Sympathy, Char- 
lotte F. Bates; Third Lecture on Heat, 
Louise E. Chollet ; ‘‘ Toodles,” C. H. Webb; 
When I was a Little Girl, Author of ‘‘ Leslie 
Goldthwaite ;’ Half-Hours with Father 
Brighthopes, X., F. T. Trowbridge ; Little 
Dilly ; or, The Use of Tears, IT., Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz; Little Dandelion’s Grief, Clarence 
Cook. Music.—Theme and _ Variations, 
Hummel; Round the Evening Lamp; Our 
Letter Box. 


The Phrenological Journal contains more 
than the usual amount of interesting and 
instructive matter. The following’ are the 
features of leading importance: Portraits 
and Biographical Sketches of Max Muller, 
the Philological Scholar and Author ; Isaac 
Taylor, the eminent writer on Christian 
Hthies ; Schiller, Chamisso, Gellert, Uhland, 
Heine, German Lyric Poets; Isabella the 
lato Queen of Spain; Mrs. T. MeGath 107 
years old ; Gounod the author of ‘‘ Faust,” 
besides lively and instructive articles and 


sketches on the antiquity of man ; the play 
of Macbeth; Is man Immortal? Getting 
Rich; The German Murderess, Baroness 
Ebergenyi, or Culture and Crime; The Cri- 
sis in her Life ; Emerson onthe Hye; Re- 
creation vs. Stimulation ; Tobacco and Bald- 
heads ; A good judge of Character ; The New 
England Fisheries ; May Twins Marry ? 

Conner’s Bi-monthly ‘‘ Typographic Mes- 
senger ” is a very useful magazine for all in- 
terested in the printing business. It con- 
tains specimens of new and beautiful type; 
with lists of prices of all printing materials, 
and a large amount of information about 
Presses, Inks, Cards, &c. 

* Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
contains copious Fashion-plates, some color- 
ed, with patterns, &c., and an immense 
amount of valuable information about dress 
and other matters in which ladies are spe- 
cially interested. Its literary articles are 
from the pens of the well-known writers :— 
Florence Avenel, Laura Hastings, G. W. 
Bungay, Josephine Poilard, Jennie June, 
Alice Cary, J. A. Bellows, and others. 

“‘The Little Corporal,” a Boys’ and Girls’ 
monthly, now in its fourth year, comes out 
in a new and handsome dress. It is a clever 
littie journal, and is very prosperous. The 
publisher offers to subscribers who send in 
their names before the first of December, 
the numbers for November and December 
without charge. 

“‘Demorest’s Young America,” this is also 
a capital child’s magazine. The present 
number comes out in an enlarged form, and 
contains quite a large amount of excellent 
reading matter, illustrations, puzzles, enig- 
mas, &e. 

““The Workshop,” has been enlarged this 
month and contains a great increase of 
valuable information, and a larger selection 
of illustrations,, The value of this work to 
architects, builders and artisans generally, is 
becoming widely appreciated, and cannot fail 
to insure it permanent success. 

ees 
SARONY’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is very difficult to subdue mechanical 
agencies, to the feelings and purposes of 
high art. The hard, matter of fact mechan- 
ism, though it may be softened by kindred 
mechanical or chemical means, only bends 
completely from its rigidity, at the command 
of genius. Photography as an art has made 
the most wonderful strides during the last 
quarter of acentury, but with all the impro- 
ved appliances and facilities, in nine cases 
out of ten the instrument remains the master 
of the operator. 

One of the rare exceptions to this fact is 
Mr.- Sarony, who has recently established 
himself at 680 Broadway. Mr. Sarony is 
himself an artist of admirable attainments, 
distinguished by his free drawing, his fine 
feeling, and a refinement of taste altogether 
unimpeachable. These high “qualities he 
brings to bear in the Photographie art, 
which he has now adopted, with such effect 
as can only be appreciated,’ by examining 
the exquisite works which he produces. 

In all his works that we haye examined, 
we find a softness of outline, a rounded 
fieshiness, clearness in the shadows and a 
harmony in the tone, which literally make 
the photograph a picture. In addition to 
these, he poses his sitters and arranges the 
drapery, withan artistic judgment and feel- 
ing that we have rarely seen equalled, and 
never excelled. Mr. Sarony has some yalu- 


able and beautiful specialities in his art, 
which we shall consider in our next. 
——> 4} 4 —_________ 


Portratr oF J gg. Hanger, Pranist.—We 
have received an admirable lithographic por- 
trait of Mr. J. EK. Haner, a young American 
pianist just returned from Europe, who 
gives his first concert at Steinway Hall next 
month. Itis executed by Bufford Bros., 735 
Broadway, and is a beautiful specimen of 
the art. The likeness is exact, the features 
well modelled, and the outlines at once 
strong and softened. It is worked with a 
delicate touch, so as to give almost a flesh- 
like texture. It does infinite credit to this 
young firm, which will make its way ra- 
pidly. 
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ITEMS VARIOUS. 


A collection of autographs, about to be 
sold in Paris, contains a Jetter from Victor 
Hugo, dated March, 1842, in which he gives 
a list of ‘‘people of every station of life who 
haye done or do me the honor to use my 
name.” He mentions seven people named 
Hugot, who dropped their final letter and 
pretended they were his relations; and two 
people, an actor and a match-seller, who as- 
sumed the pseudonym Victor Hugo. 


Mendelssohn received for writing ‘ Eli-— 
jah” £40, while the author of ‘‘ Not for Jo- 
seph” nets for his production thousands of 
pounds, the publisher’s profits being in the 
same proportion. But then Mendelssohn 
could not have written ‘* Not for Joseph.” 


The spinning wheel used by Queen Marie 
Antoinette during her imprisonment at the 
Temple, and given, after her execution, to 
one of her ladies-in waiting, has been in- 
herited by a grand-daughter of the family, 
recently married to a Hungarian of high 
rank, 


Mr. William Michael Rossetti is pre- 
paring for the Chaucer Society a detailed 
comparison of Boccacio’s filostrato with 
Chaucer’s Troylus and Oryseyde, with the 
purpose of clearing up the vague notion of 
imitation — extending nobody knows how 
far—and showing what lines are translated, 
what ones paraphrased, what drawn from 
other sources, and what original. 


Goya THE PainTER.— In 1789 Goya be- 
came Painter of the Chamber, and conse- 
quently, as one of the Gentlemen of the 
Chamber, had his official entrée at court, 
with the title of Excellency. He acquired 
a singular influence at court, and made for 
himself an exceptional position there, exer- 
cising real political power, though in a most 
informal way. He made himself necessary 
to the queen, and became the chief medium 
through which she obtained information 
from the outer world. This gave him such 
confidence in himself, that he even ventured 
to disregard the rigidity of established eti- 
quette. 


One day, when the court was in deep 
mourning, Goya presented himself with white 
stockings. He was stopped at the foot of 
the great staircase, and went into the guard- 
room, where he asked for a pen and ink, and 
occupied himself in covering his white 
stockings with portraits of several court of- 
ficials, Having completed these to his satis- 
faction, he forced his way into the throne- 
room, where a general curiosity was excited 
by his extraordinary stockings, which was 
shared by the king and queen, who recog- 


nized the portraits, and laughed more than 
anybody else. 

Whitney's Musical Guest, of Toledo, con- 
tains the following modest recommendation 
of Whitney : : 

“Prano Incipent. — No. 1, Boggs. — 
‘Good morning, Meggs. I hear you are 
about purchasing a pianoforte.’ 
eos. —‘ Yes, I suppose I have got to 
There will be no peace in the house 
until there is a piano bought. Mrs. M. and 
children are continually asking me to pur- 
chase one.’ 

** Boggs. —‘What make of piano do you 
intend to get ?’ : 

**Megos.—‘T hear a great deal about the 
celebrated Steinway pianos. I think I will 
call at Whitney’s Palace of Music and ex- 
amine those famous instruments.’ 

‘* Boges.—‘Well, my advice is to get a 
good piano—they are cheaper in the end; 
and from all I can learn Whitney is selling 
pianos cheaper than any other house.’ ”’ 
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ART NOTES. 


«The Burial of Latane.” This is the 
title of a picture lately painted by the cele- 
brated artist, Mr. W. D. Washington, of 
Richmond, engraved by Mr. A. G. Camp- 
bell, and just published by M. W. H. Chase, 
of this city. ‘The scene at Captain Latane’s 
grave is the subject of the picture. It re- 
presents a pious Virginian matron reading 
the Episcopal burial service over the dead. 
There are also a few ladies standing around, 
and a fair-haired girl with flowers to strew 
over the dead, and the slaves who have dug 
the grave. The scene is one of the most 
solemn, and will touch the heart of every 
beholder. 

The statue of James Watt, by Munro, will 
~ be uncovered during the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Birmingham, England, of the Social 

Science Association. 

At the recent fair held in St. Louis, a Sea- 
scape, by William Hart, belonging to Pettes 
C. Leathe, gained the honor of the best ma- 
rine. In water colors, F. O. Day exhibited 
a most charming collection of exquisite 
pieces, which took the premium. There 
were plums painted in the most delicious 
manner, and grapes and foliage that would 
have rivalled the efforts of Parrhasius. 

Henry Peters Gray, Vice President of the 
National Academy of Design, has returned 
from the country, and is now at his studio at 
1155 Broadway, corner 27th street. 

M. Morse, the well-known artist and art 
teacher, has returned from his summer so- 
journ in Nantucket Island, Mass., and is 
now at his studio, No, 40 East Twentieth 
street. ' 

Mrs. Murray has opened a studio in the 
_ University Building. 

** Father Jahn,” the great apostle of gym- 
nastics in Germany, and the butt of Heine’s 
most pungent jokes, is to have a bronze sta- 
tue in Berlin, to be erected on the great 
“‘Turnplatz,’’ in the Hasenhade. All Ger- 
many, it appears, will contribute to this sta- 
tue—in the shape of stone for the base. It 
remains to be seen whether the sculptor has 
consulted Heine’s graphic delineation of the 
mighty gymuast’s physiognomy. 

he fair white hands of Mrs. August Bel- 
mont unveiled the statue of Perry, at New- 
port, Rhode Island, last week. 

A portrait of Dr. Guillotin, famous as the 
inventor of the guillotine, is now offered 
for sale in one of the coilections of the Ho- 
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tel Drouot, Paris. It is from the pencil of 
Canota, pupil of David. 

Mr. Belmont, it is said, values his picture- 
gallery at five hundred thousand dollars. 
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, WAIEFS. 

Madame Ugalde will pass the winter in 
Paris. - 

Madame Eugénie Garcia has returned to 
Paris. 

Signor Stagno has been singing in Ofello 
at Moscow. 


A Conservatoire was opened at Stettin on 
the 1st inst. 


Herr Gade is writing a work for orchestra 
and chorus. _ 

Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride is in rehearsal 
at the Lyrique. 

Rossini has left his Passy Villa for winter 
quarters in Paris. : 

Dinorah has been successfully produced at 
the Carcano, Milan. 


. Paris can now boast of twenty-eight café 
concerts in full blast. 


Signor Bottesini has gone to Stockholm 
with the Ullmann “rowpe. 

Marschner’s Hans Heiling was produced 
at Dresden on the 17th ult. , 

Alboni, Nilsson, and Faure, sang at Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘reception” last week. 

Signor Naudin has been singing at Frank- 
fort in La Favorita and Rigoleito. 

The Fantai ies-Parisiennes opened on Sa- 
turday with Paisiello’s Barbiere. 

Victor Emanuel has conferred the order 
of the Italian crown upon M. Sivori. 

Abbé Liszt has finished a Requiem for male 
voices with organ accompaniment. 

Madame Marchesi has entered upon her 
duties at the Vienna Conservatoire. 

The first stone of the Vienna monument 
to Schubert was laid on the 12th inst. 

DT? Africaine has been produced at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with Mdlle. d’Edelsburg as Selika. 

M. Pasdeloup has secured the services of 
Mdlle. Orgeni and Malle. Sarolta for the 
Lyrique. 

It is reported that Madame Gompertz 
Bettelheim has signed an engagement for 
three years at the Vienna Opera. 

Madame Rosina Stoltz (Baronne de Stol- 
zenau de Ketschendorf) has received the de- 
coration of the Saxon Order of Merit. 


M. Tilmant, chef d’orchestre at the Opera- 
Comique, is suffering from congestion, 
which, it is feared, will terminate in pa- 
ralysis. 

Le Premier Jour seems to have as much 
vitality as its illustrious composer. It is 
even now bringing 7,000 francs nightly into 
the Opera-Comique treasury. 

Madlle. Artot made her rentrée at Moscow 
on the 21st ult., as;Desdemona (Olello.) Tt 


is reported that she has signed an engage- | 


ment for two more seasons. 


in Paris. He has just finished a symphony, 
entitled Le Jeunesse de Goethe, and is now en- 
gaged upon a grand opera. 

Herr -Ludwig Straus played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto at the festival given by the 
town of Bonn to the International Archeo- 
logical Congress. He was warmly ap- 


plauded, 


| duced. 
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Signori Mongini, Cotogni, and Capponi, 


jare engaged for the forthcoming season at 


Bologna. The new Barbiere by Dall’ Ar- 
gine, is among the works in which they will 
take part. 

Madame Trebelli has been the victim of 
an unfortunate accident, owing to the care- 
lessness of some machinists at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, during the perform- 
ance of the Huguenots, on Monday last. 
Some scenery fell upon her foot, and she has 
been partially lamed, but she is gradually 
recovering. 

“Mr. Oberthiw’s overture, Rubdezahl, has 
again been given at the concerts of the Art 
Exhibition, Leeds. It was also performed 
last month at St. Petersburgh, where the 
programme included the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; M. 
Litolff’s overture, Robespiere; Schumann's 
Dreams of Childhood, arranged for stringed 
instruments; Weber’s overture, Preciosa; 
and ‘* The Pilgrim’s Chorus,” with the ro- 
mance, ‘‘The Evening Star’ (well known 
by Liszt’s arrangement of it for the piano, 
under the title of ‘‘L’Htoile du Soir,”) from 
Herr Wagner’s Tannhiiuser. 
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MUSIC BEYOND THE SEA. 


Sianor Camio Stvort has been created a 
member of the order of the Corona d'Italia. 

Moscow. —The Russian operatic season 
has commenced. Among the first operas 
given were Glinka’s Life for the Czaar and 
Russland and Ludmilla. 

ANnTWERP.—M.' Pierre Benoit, the Director 
of the Conservatory, has just completed a 
kind of secular oratorio, entitled L’ Hscaut 
which is shortly to be preduced. 

CartsrunEe.—Herr Wagner’s Meistersinger 
von Nirnberg is already in rehearsal. The 
singers are Joud in their complaints of the 
very. serious difficulties which characterize 
this comic opera. 

Minan.—Signor Marchetti hes been com- 
missioned to write the opera d’obligo for the 
approaching season at the Scala.—At the 
Circo Ciniselli, Signor Verdi’s Ballo in Mas- 
chera has been attracting large audiences. 
Herr Richard Wagner visited this theatre a 
short time since. ‘‘The Public,” says La 
Gazzetta Musicale, “ at the sight of the great 
composer preserved a dignified and solemu 
calm. 'T'wo or three art-revolutionists ran 
about the pit, endeavoring to get up an ova- 
tion—the people was not ripe.” 
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Napuies.—The management of the San 


Carlo have published the prospectus of their 
arrangements. The seasofi, which is to con- 


sist of 96 nights, will commence about the 


middle of the present month, and terminate 
not before the 15th, or after the 30th of 
April, 1869. There will be two novelties, 
written expressly for the San Carlo: Gio- 


i : : \vanna IT, di_Napoli, by Signor Erriceo Pe- 
Alfred Holmes has taken*up his residence | trella, and Alba d’ Oro, by Sicha Ti iviaenaty 


Battista. Three new ballets will also be pro- 
Among the artists will be Signore 
Lotti-Della Santa, Leonilda Boscheiti, Sig- 
nori Mazzoleni, Zaccometti, Coletti, Leoni, 
and Rossi-Galli.—-Signor Enrico Serrao has 
completed a serious opera, entitled Giudetia, 
and Signor Ferdinando Diodatti another, 
called J/ Diavolo, 


' 
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Romz.—The Abbé Franz Liszt has just 
completed a Requiem for male yoices, with | 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

Brercamo.—A new opera, ‘la Schiava 
greca,” music by Sig. Pontoglio, has been 
successfully produced. 

Bapvrn.—Herr Theodor Wachtel has been 
singing at the Theatre. As a matter of 
course, one of the operas in which he ap- 
peared was ‘‘Le Postillion de Longjumeau.” 
ee 


SCRAPS, WISH AND OTHERWISE. 


This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons ~peas, 
And utters it again; He is wit’s peddler, 
And retails his wares. SHAKESPEARE. 


It is pleasant to see refinement penetrat-- 
ing retired homes. The more pianos the 
less wolf, the less dirt. The beautiful should 
never be out of thought. It is as right that 
the bread should be put upon the table in a 
comely shape as that it should be eaten. 

Emerson. 


Reapy Wrir.—The soldier-poet Morris, 
dining with some friends, observed that he 
was certain that his name would néver find 
its way into any one’s verses, as it was im- 
possible to find a word that would rhyme 
with it, whereupon one of them wittily per- 
petrated this impromptu : 

‘All hail to thee, thou gifted son, 
The warrior-poet Morris ; 
"Tis seldom that we see in one 

A Cesar and a Horace.” 


Lollius is not the idle fellow his enemies 
and tradespeople assert. The other day his 
features worked. Puneh. 

HKverything useful or necessary is cheap- 
est; walking is the most useful exercise ; 
water the best drink, and plain food the 
most nourishing and healthy diet, Hven in 
knowledge the most useful is the easiest ac- 
quired. ¢ 

Nothing is more uncertain than general 
reputation. A man injures me upon humor, 
passion, or interest, or for standing in his 
way; hates me because he has injured me, 
and speaks ill of me becanse he hates me. 

Pordoms. 

‘“*T will not strike thee, bad man,” said a 
Quaker, one day, ‘‘ but I will léet this billet 
of wood fall on thee;” and at that precise 
moment the ‘‘bad man” was floored by the 
weight of the walking-stick that the Quaker 
was known to carry. 

The prince cannot say to the merchant, I 
have no need of thee ; nor the merchant to 
the laborer, [ have no need of thee.—Swi/t. 


One reason that the world is not reformed 
is, because every one would haye others 
make a beginning, and thinks not of him- 
self, 


Sir, Tama truelaborer, If earn that which | 
I eat; get.what I wear; owe no man hate; 
envy no man’s happiness. Shakspeare. 


There is a man in Cincinnati 400 years 
old, who loaned Shakespeare five dollars, 
which he never got back, presented a bosom 
pin to Columbus, just before his first - voyage 
to America, and was on intimate terms with 
Queen Elizabeth, whom he calls ‘* Lib.” 
He is in the insane asylum. 


Tam no herald, to inquire of men’s pedi- 
grees. Itis enough for me to know their 
virtues. Strong as our prejudices are, they 
may be starved into submission, and con- 


quered, without being killed. 
Philip Sydney. 
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AINE USAME IY AS. 


“ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
FOURTEENTH STREET. 


MISS KELLOGG. 
MAX STRAKOSOH............ Pe rt toes Director 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
of the world-renowned American Prima Donna, 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The management, encouraged by the great success at- 
tendant upon Miss Kellogg’s appearances, has decided 
upon giving , 

TWO KELLOGG OPERA NIGHTS, 
MONDAY, October 26, WEDNESDAY, October 28, 
being positively the last appearances of Miss Kellogg, 
prior to her departure for Boston. 

Seats ready on Friday. 

ADMISSION, $1. 
Reserved seats 50 cents extra, Family circle 50 cents. 


S 
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KELLOGG MATINEE, 
SATURDAY, October 24, at 1 P. M. 
GRAND KELLOGG MATINEE. 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
will appear in a Grand Concert, atter which the entire 
THIRD ACT OF “FAUST.” 
Admission (all parts) ........- Baca critter ONE DOLLAR. 
No reserved seats. 


Tickets can now be had at the box office of the Acade- | 


my ; Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and Ticket Office, 114 
Broadway. 


PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE. 


Corner of Eighth avenue and Twenty-third street. 


| HL, BATEMAN........- a7 ae Lessee and Manager. 


SECOND SEASON OF BATEMAN’S OPERA BOUFFE. 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE Di’ GEROLSTEIN, 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL OCTOBER 28. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant reception and continued 
success of La Grande Duchesse, itis the director’s pur- 
pose to strictly adhere to the announcement made at the 
opening of the season to present in rapid succession a 
variety of the operas in his reportoire. Only 
THREE MORE REPRESENTATIONS 
of LA GRANDE DUCHESSE will therefore be given, and 
on Wednesday, October 28, 
LA BELLE HELENE 
will be revived, with-a cast ' 
SURPASSING THAT OF ANY PREVIOUS 
PERFORMANCE. 
On SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 
FIRST AND ONLY GRANDE DUCHESSE MATIN@E, 


RESERVED Seats for sale at Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, | 


and at the box Office of the Opera House, 

For the accommodation of visitors to Pike’s Opera 
House omnibuses of the Twenty-third street line will leave 
Union square and Fifth Avenue Hotel every two minutes 
from 614 until 834 o’clock P. M., and proceed directir to 
Pike’s Opera House. Similar conveniences for returning 
to Broadway after each night’s performance. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director...... men Bs vices veeeeed. GRAU. 
This and every evening, until further notice, 
OFFENBACH'S RENOWNED 
SPECTACULAR OPERA BOUFFS, 
GENEVIEVE pe BRABANT, 

. in which the entire’ 


STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY APPEARS. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager......- Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 744. To commence at 8. 

Tn consequence of the ‘production ofjthe NEW DRAMA, 

Mr. Wailack announces the 
LAST WEEK OF THE STANDARD PLAYS. 

SATURDAY, OCT. 24, THE RIVALS. 

Mr. Lester Wallack begs to announce that he has made 
arrangements with H. J. Byron, Esq., for the production 
of his LAST ORIGINAL DRAMA (now playing in London 
with the most triumphant success,) entitled 

THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 
which, having been some time in preparation, will be pro- 


duced 
ON MONDAY, OCT. 26, 


| 


AMUSE EWV ITS. 
STEINWAY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 


having during the summer undergone extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, and being now entirely remodel- 
led and elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for 
the.season, and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, 
readings, &c. All applications to be addressed solely to 
Steinway & Sons, at their pianoforte warerooms under 
the Hall, 109 and 111 Hast Fourteenth street. 
ge OF THE FIFTH AVENUE: 
? RT GALLERY. 
FREE EXHIBITION OF 
JEROME THOMPSON’S 
NEW PICTURE OF 
i ‘HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
Open from 9 A.M. to 7P. M. 


\ 
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ANSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUNG 


AND DECLAMATION, 


IN MILAN, ITALY, 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 

The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide repu- 
tation, having sung for many years in the principal Thea- 
tres of Europe and America. ‘ 

Having retired from the stage and established himself 
in Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as 
public singers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art 
of singing, to call upon him. The long experience of Sig - 


| M. as a first-class artist will enable him to give full satis- 


faction. 
And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, < 
he will endeavor to procure engagements for those of ‘ 


| pupils who desire to follow the stage, when they have be- 


come able to do honor to themselves and their instruc- 
tor. 

Signor Marini woule observe to those Americans who 
desire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivaled in 
all the advantages necassary to become Ariis{s, viz., 
good teachers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness 
of living. Me 

His address is No. 2, Vra Grarprino, Milan, Italy. 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1.) jy2=-6m 


- 


PIANO-FORTES. — 


GREAT - BARGAINS 


IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 
PIANOS, 
BY FIRST CLASS MAKERS, 
4@- SoLD ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
kar LARGE REDUCTION FOR CASH. -@a 
E, WEISS, 


746 Broadway, Room No 1. 


UBLISHED BY BE. STEIGER, 17 NORTH 
WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK: 


“Ohe Clorkshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
vange of Art applied to Arch tecture, Decoration, c., 
and most classes of Trades and Manufactures, Price $5.40, 
single numbers 50 cents. x One single available de- 
sign or pattern may be worth far more than a full year’s 
subscription. Prospectuses gratis. 

@Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very fa- 
vorable terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Pe- 
riodicals in the departments of ; 
Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


with new scenery, costumes, appointments, mechanical | on hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 


effects, original music and a great cast. 


prompily from Europe. Catalogues gratis. 


~ 
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THE PIANO BOOK 


WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED | 


Is 


Richardson’s New Method. 
Regular Sale,—20,000 a Year. 


SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS, 


Price $3.75. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington § 


Boston. CHAS, Wi DIPSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New | 


York. 


“VOGAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and En‘ 
lish Singing, will receive pupils ater the 2d of Sep- | 
m’ | 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Mu- 
sic, and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies 
to fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. | 

Mrs, E. Loder will form two classes for the practice ot 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Chickering & Sons, 652 Broad- 
way, will meet with ‘immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE. | 
ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com 
pany of New York. 


SMUG GEMMEAN cence iy cece sceteccrsc cree President, 
PI eAMER A estes sess ss’ ecs icc ceces Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of | 
Poiicy Holders, nearly $5,000,009. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


GION BSUCO ac genaescececesccecces Saiaee 10,300 
Income for the Year, OnE ee $2,000,060 | 
Paid to Widowsand Orphans of Deceased 

DIIIMOIDR Cals seins cis >clr'vcnede cence usr ce $300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies 

BREMEMT IRE GROVE isc ccccel vsvcscessceecwece $30,009,000 | 


THE BUSINESS HAS DOUBLED EAGH YEAR SINCE 
NO RESTRICTION ON *RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


ALL POLICIES ARK NON-FORFRITABLE. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH OR A 
PREMIUM NOTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF IF 
DESIRED. 
The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, of applied to the 
erncellation of the Premium aote, where one is given, 
or added to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After five Annual Payments have been made, the Poli- 
cies of this Company are incontestible, except for non= 
payment of Premium or fraudulent answers in the ori- 

inal application. 

"POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 
LIBERALITY. - 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. 
it was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious 
clauses in the policies touching the Service, and a 
greater number of Officers are insured in this Company 
than in all the other Life Companies combined. 


THE ‘‘ HOME” BRANCH OFFIOR. 

FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY , | 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, | 

161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

H. LASSING, Manager. 
ONLY OFFICE IN NEW YOUE. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
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_ With a Grand Gold Medal. 


Over all Competitors during the past 


'EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE |} 


FOR THE 


The Legion of Honor, 
Chickering Piano. 


Siscok 


THE AWARD OF THE ABOVS, 


JHICKERING & Sons, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Three More First Premiums. 
GOLD MEDAL—LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


—1867— 


FOR THE BEST PIANO, 


AND THE 
TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 


AT THE 


CALIFORNIA STATE FATR, 
Re 


FOR THE BEST 


GRAND AMD SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


~ MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, LONDON AND 
PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston 
11 East Fourteenth Street, Néw York, 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


- (Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, . 


2 ae 


SQUARE, and — 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occu 
pied by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it 
with the finest and most approved machinery required in 
the manufacture of Pianofortes, we are prepared to su3- 
tain the unrivalled reputation for excellemce and superi- 
ority by which the DUNHAM PIANO ‘has been knowu 
and recognized, in every section of the country, for over 
thirty years, and which to-day stands without a rival az 


the . 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 


WORLD. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
‘*“DUNHAM”’ PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power, 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANI- 
MOUS opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM.” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the rep- 
utation of the “‘DUNHAM”’ PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last grand 
and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE -HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘*DUNHAM 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all ma, 
strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 
Wo, 831 BROADWAY, 


between 12th and 13th streets, 


Mew York. 
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DR. J. 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th st. 


The great experience of DR. SHERMAN, resulting 
from his long and constant devotion to the treatment 
and cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to re- 
lieve all, without regard to theage of the patient, or du- 
vation of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. Dr. 
S., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, New 
Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worse cases in the country, all of 
which were effectually relieved, and many, to their great 
joy, restored to asound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use 
of other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances ; 
and, with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises 
ere ater security and comfort, with a daily improvement 
in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person, 
or the inventions of any other person in the United 
States. 

Prices to suit all classes. Itis the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likenesses of: cases before and after treatment furnished 
on rpeceipt of two 3 cent stamps. ees ly 


he Biysiaa Bed, 


A gpring and Hair Mattress and Palliasse eet 
Ali MATTRESSES MADE OVER IN THIS STYLE, 


J. E. FISHLEY 


re with PATON & CO. 
pan mann of the 


ElysianBed, 


palo Dining & Bedrov va 


rurniture, 
Lace Curtains, 


Window Shades, Upbolstery, &. 


ish St. & doors West of 


“PROADWAY. 


covered 


aid PTANO-FORTE, 


PATENTED. 


A. SHERMAN, 


12 yer 


a 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


Tho most Perfect Agraffe Arrangement. 


Will stand in tune longer than any other 


In short, the Piano that_must eventually become’ 
favorite of all who appreciate a really first-class instrn 
ment. Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Man- 
ufactory and Warerooms, Nos. ‘87 and 189 BOWERY 


near Delancey street. 
MANNER & CO. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


No. 151 Broadway. | 
GASH. GAPITATsocce ns ooe «cet caries geel ie $250,000 00 | 
SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1867......-.-..--. seen 75,495 01 


FIRE INSURANCE 
IN ALL ITs BRANCHES. 


GEORGE T, HAWS, President. 


'A GREAT SOUL IN A SMALL BODY. 


PRIZE COLIBRL AND oOR- 


Daxrvus M, Doueury, Secretary, oct5-ly 


MATHUSHEK’S 


CHESTRAL PIANOS. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & DOEHLER, 


694 Broadway, New York. 


G. ‘SCHIRMER, 


(Successor to BEERS & SCHIRMER,) 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 
Music Paper, Strings, Portfolios, eto. 


Depot of ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library, 


No, 701 0 aa eee New York. 


MIME. CLARA M. _ BRINKERHOFF 


will receive PUPILS in SINGING, from October ist. 
Address, 129 Ninth street, 4 doors west of Broadway. 


4 gars S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all respect- 
able Art Stores. Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
my9-6m L. PRANG & CO. Boston. 


A. E, BLACKMAR, 


No. 651 Broadway, New York, 
and No. 164 Canal street, New Orleans, 
publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though 


universally admired at the South, is almost unkpewn to 
the Northern musical pubiic. 


SONGS. 


My Southern, Sunny Home. (Song and Chorus) 

Wall AVS.” €esicscccsciswsnicie) ein mtn oitnlaieetes <ie's si 5 35 | 
My poor Heart is sad with its dreaming. T. Brigham 

BBUB DOD Fie eres oe ditin s 8/0 Salalniyje/ os ie an einen aint Pirie sna a's he 85 | 
Come to me, darling, T’m lonely without thee. E. O. 

BDALON « siac'e ain oibossin leis "slob glee Mate Rin wine er ete eon aiate aie isisia 30 


(In ©, for Soprano ‘or Tenor, and in A flat, "for Mez- 

ZO Sop, or Alto.) 
Carrie Vaughn. (Song and Chorus.) E, K. Cole..... 
She waits by the riverforme. (Do.) E, K,. Cole.... 


Ellanore. (Song and Chorus.) T. Brigham Bishop.. 40 
Take me Home, Raymond... i... bbe cdee tice scecace 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, dying. La Hache 35 
Those Dark Eyes. T. B. Bishop ........... 35 


Rest, darling, Rest. 
Those E’en o’ bonnie blue, 


E. Clarke Dsley.. 
(German ‘nd English.) 


Herrmann ..... Jo's pis eh ONaehs pekheaspis.e ccs wl eae 35 
PIANO PIECES, 
Rain Drops. Ki. Os Haton:esec civ ies awh Ves scuasttns ss 70 | 
Sea Dreams.) BO: Batons... savy escaey sick alec: eas 60 
Retrospection, (Vignette title.) HE. O. Eaton Bilas wrap 50 
La Pinie de Corail—Caprice brillant. Durand De 
GAG och tease pO despre een sues ar bla ie top 
**My Soul to God, my Heart to thee. oe Improvisation. } 
Eis THACH OV ohn Spsndreocneaienlel ols Mito had siae amma ea eT Ran 60 
Amour etFanatisme. Improvisation. La Hache....1 00 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor........ 40 
Les Folies du Carnival—Valse brillante. Basile Barés. 75 
La Séduisante. Valse brillapte. Basile Barés....... 76 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. (Dlustrated.) La 
TIRONG WY, Joa eke ae ne oy .<pihh wists RRMA senisteneite sealers 60 
| Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka. La Hache. ..... us s*bO 
New Pic Nic Polka. La Hache....... 60 | 
Stonewall Jackson’s Grand March. Chas. Young... sk OD 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young......... 5) | 
La Rosalia. Lancers Herrera ........c0..s00cccece 50> 
Polka des Singes, (Monkeys’ Polka.) Gaston de Lille. 40. 


£ay Complete Catalogues mailed to any address. 


Tb lats 


ae Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, poat paid, 
on el of the advertised or marked price. 
. B, BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 
or 164 Canal street, New Orleans, \ 


| 
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AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS &CO., 
No. 481 BROADWAY, 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo 

deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second” 
hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased ; 


or for eslen at pargenne for cash. 812-33W 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
\ AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 
WAREROOMS, 


lit LIGHTH STREET, 


(Between Broadway and. Fourth avenue.) 


LINDEMAN & SONS’ 


ELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 
PLARnOs, 


were awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST- eo GOLD MEDAL, 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLEN CE. 

Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 

ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 

and wherever theyhave been exhibited in competition, 

Warerooms 

NO. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST.; 
one block west of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal CEs 


> THE AMERICAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC. 


No. 54 Union Place, betweenSeventeenth and Highteenth 
streets, established fort the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in all its different brauches, and to give stu- 
dents of music in this country an opportunity to obtain 
as good a musical education here as in Europe, having 
adopted a method by which pupils will receive their lea- 
sons separately, except where it is practical to instruct in 
classes, and having secured the co-operation of the tol- 
lowing well-known artists: Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. 
Carl Anschutz, Hugo Bussmeyer, Wenzel Kopta, Erns. 
Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bicdorman, H. Eberhart, H. 
Perabeau, G. Vailant, this institute will offer advantages 
like no other in this country. Terms for piano or yioiin 
$15; cultivation of the voice or any orchestral instru 
ment, $20 for 20 lessons. Tor further particulars apply 


at the Conservatory. 
HENBY ipa — Directoy: 


“E& G. G. HOOK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| CZIURCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture-rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 


low prices. 


Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


we 


i 


yer | 


sous det Journ 
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THE 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE | 


IS PRONOUNCED 


DY THE 


First Musicians of this -Cily, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


A 


Coed TE 


LEADING NEW S in the STATES | 


Best Piano” Manufactured. 


tae They are used py the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their | 


Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and | 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of | 
Touch, and Great Darabhility. 


WAREROOMS, 
429 BROOME S 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PLANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. ° 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


t 
aed 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS ann GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THI EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 


and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument, 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. * 
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‘(Reon the Cobnill earth, ha 
“TAH ENGLISH ARE NOT A MUSICAL 
PEOPLE.” 


BY’ G A. MACFARREN, 


[| CONCLUDED. | 


siti 


Of a totally different constitution from that 
of the Madrigal Society are the Noblemen 


|and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, the Glee Club, 
|and the Concentores Sodales, 


founded re- 
spectively in 1762, in 1787, and in 1798: the 
first by some of the gentry who had a fancy 
to spice their cakes and ale with the savor of 


|sone; the second by Dr. Arnold-‘and Dr. 
| Calleott, for the purpose of drawing atten- 


tion, and thus the patronage, of the wealthy | 


to their art; and the third by William Hors- 
iey, under the godfathership of the scholarly 


'Samuel Webbe, with the more professional, 
\if not more practical, object of promoting 


yoeal composition. 


The glee was now developed into a special | 


class of writing, as distinguished from the 


| madrigal, the ballet, and the part song, but 
jit lost its etymological gleesome character 


and became more frequently heroic, pastoral, 
amatory, or eyen pathetic, than conyivial; 
nay, the anomalous epithet ‘‘serious glee” is 
not of rare application, as who should say Iu- 
eubrious mirth or doleful jollity, and so at 
best make but a sad joke or a sorry jest. 

Upon the whole, although the glee be ad- 
mitted as a class of composition essentially 
English, it is a class in which we have no 
ereat occasion for pride, since, as a class, the 
excellent pieces which form the minority of 
its instances are too exceptional to give it 
specific dignity. Musical Hngland has been 
“under a cloud’”’—I confess while £ bewail 
it—ever since she has been governed by 
kings and queens and princes who have 
spoken German as their native speech, or 
been the sons or daughters of German fathers 
or German mothers or both; and the English 
glee may be at best regarded as a rainbow on 
the cloud, giving promise of the renewed 
fertility of our native land after the drying 
up of the deluge. 

The nature of the glee indicates, to some 
extent, that of the clubs established for its 
professed cultivation. The first object of all 
these clubs was to dine. The next was to 
listen to, not to participate in, the perform- 
ance of glees, rounds, and catches. The 
next was to award prizes for compositions 
in classes, which prizes—as a matter of 
course—haye not always been gained by the 
niost meritorious pieces offered in competi- 
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tion. . The character of these pieces/is, in 
many cases, such as to suit the after-dinner 


| temperament of that order of gentlemen who 


considered themselves unworthy of the title if 
| they went to bed with less than two bottles of 


i} . . . . . 
| wine within their waistcoats. 


It is vains@le- 


| rious, mock-heroic, bibulous, or sentimental, 
so as to fitit to the several stages of bottledom 


of those who heard, and the several degrees 
of inward complacency of those who sang it. 
The facility of the production of such pieces 
is as clearly evidenced as the fecundity of the 
composer, in the fact that on one occasion 
Dr. Calleott sent into the Catch Club the ex- 
traordinary number of one hundred geveral 
works to compete for its annual prize: a fact 
which so incommoded the umpires that the 
Club prohibited any candidate from submit- 
ting more than twelve pieces on any future 
occasion. Ladies had no admission to the 
festivities of these institutions,and the treble 
parts, when there were any in the glees, were 


| sung by boys, who, itis te be hoped, derived 


better musical than they could moral advan- 


| tages from their share in the evening’s pro- 


ceedings, 

All this while, from Queen Anne’s time 
downwards, when the court and fashion had 
their Italian opera, when the workers of the 
town had their madrigalian suppers, with an 
occasional country excursion, of which music 
mado the chief pleasure, and the festiye gen- 
try made the patronage of glee-singing a pre- 
text for their convivial meetings, our sone- 
writers, howoyer disesteemed, were adding to 
the nation’s wealth by the multiplication of 
their simple melodies, -successively character- 
istic of the days in which they were written; 
and they thus kept alive in the heart of the 
people the enfeebled but never yet extin- 
guished love of music. Hach and every of 
these composers has contributed his store to 
the joyousness of Englishmen, and thus to 
their welfare. 

Had I space to comment upon each, I 
might name many musicians, productive 
and executive, whose talent brightened the 
early years of the present century, who 
would be better regarded here had they 
been born elsewhere, and better known in 
other countries had not their doings, like 
their birthplace, been shut ont from the 
European continent by the seas that surround 
us. More than any of these is honored that 
of Sir H. R. Bishop, who made himself mas- 
ter of the circumstances of the moment, met 
the time’s requirements when no one else had 
the skill or the will to do so, and in a few years 
of rapid productivity, such as has rarely been 
matched, planted a reputation that will long 
be kept green by the multitude of favorite 
pieces which still nourish its root. 

Bishop domiciled the glee upon the stage, 
restored to it its instrumental accompaniment 
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and ifs dialogical, if not its dramatic, charac- 
ter, and gave to it, if not also restored—for 
my belief is that ladies shared the perform- 
ance of the first Commonwealth specimens— 
the advantage of female voices. The voice 
of woman is to music what her smile is to 
society: it gives verve and clearness to the 
most salient points of the harmony, and 
brightens the melodious surface. The usage 
of the theatre induced the first employment 
of women singers in Bishop’s concerted mu- 
sic; the music being appropriated to them 
was available for private performance, and 
society, reserving the proverb, showed that 
where there is a way there is a will, in adopt- 
ing the music directly it came within reach. 
It is too true that Bishop retarded the re- 
awakening among us of the musicality which 
the manners of the four Georges had lulled. 
He retarded this by flattering the ignorance 
to which the public was degraded, in man- 
gling the masterpieces of foreign schools to 
reduce them to the level of untaught com- 
prehension, instead of teaching the people 
through the gentle lesson of their winning 
beauty; and he further retarded it by con- 
tracting his own genial capabilities within the 
Chinese shoe of convention, instead of per- 
mitting their natural expansion so that they 
might draw upwards the popular intelligence. 
The world’s gratitude is due to him, however, 
for having socialized the musical art, for hay- 
ing given the opportunity, and thus revived 
the custom, for women and men to conjoin 
together for mutual pleasure in musical per- 
formance. It is, I feel, largely if not wholly 
due to the charm and to the practicability of 
this composer’s glees, that family meetings 
for music became common, then extended 
themselves into minglings of several families, 
and have now grown into the greater and 
smaller choral institutions that aid to clevate 
the nation by disseminating a knowledge and 
rekindling the ancient love of art in every 
city and town, if not yet in every village and 
hamlet throughout the country. 

It is more than thirty years ago that madri- 
gal singing, with its old choral multiplicity of 
voices, became a feature which always proves 
to be most interesting at public concerts. 
Then followed the importation and instant 
adoption of German part-sones, which are 
reproductions, I will not say imitations, of the 
precise form and character of those that were 
written and sung in England two hundred 
and fifty years before. The revival of mad- 
rigals incited our young musicians to con- 
trapuntal study. The revival of part-songs 
stimulated their freer thought to seek 
expression, and to find it, in modern phrase- 
ology, characterized by the modern harmonic 
resources from which this springs. 


The Philharmonic Society was established 
in 1813 and it has done much to arouse the mu- 
sical sense of its limited number of subscribers, 
It has done yet more for art in eliciting, by 
express commission, from Beethoven, from 
Mendelssohn, and from several other masters, 
some of the best of their works. The exis- 
tence of this Society and the result of its op- 
erations are alone nugatory of the aspersions 
which it is the aim of these remarks to con- 
tradict. A shorter-lived and less respected 
institution, the Society of British Musicians, 
began, in 1834, its good work of encourage- 
ment to native artists and guidance to those 
who knew not how to appreciate them, by its 
defiance of the prejudice which had spread 
by this time from the upper to the lower 
classes. Musical organizations have multi- 
plied in later years with growing benefit to 
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the musicianship of the country, most impor- | the perversion of the author’s design in mis- 


tant, 
which have been those expressly devoted to 
the lyrical drama in our native language. It 
must not be overlooked, as an important in- 
cident in the art history of these later times, 
that in 1822 was established, and in the fol- 
lowing year was opened, our Royal Academy 
of Music, which gave a strong impetus to 
musical study and has proved a yaluable 
arene for its pursuit. Thence have emanate I 
musicians that adorn every department of the 
art, and there germs of musical promise are 
in course of cultivation. 

Mr. John Hullah enjoys a deserved esteem 
for his share, under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of Education, in the popular culture of the 
last eight and-thirty years; but it is perhaps 
a question whether the large assumptions of 
persons, otherwise well educated, who have 
gleaned a minimum of. musical knowledge 
through the means he has rendered easily 
accessible, be not an evil to art far greater 
than the good that has been wrought among 
the common people by his teaching, and that 
of his pupil-teachers. 

One more institution demands mention be- 
cause it begins to command a yery wide re- 
spect. This is the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, 
which, however its instructional means, has 
manifestly the effect of disseminating musical 
knowledge among the masses—an _ effect 
mainly due to the zealous activity of its 
leaders. Letme adduce, with thankful plea- 
sure, a fact that is more than a year old, in 
evidence of the useful working of these 
friends of art. At a multitudious assembly 
of the disciples of this singular system, a 
piece of music which had been composed for 
the occasion, and had not until then been 
seen by human eyes save those of the writer 
and the printers, was handed forth to the 
members of the chorus there present, and 
then, before an audience furnished at the 
same time with copies to test the accuracy of 
the performance, forty-five hundred singers 
sang it at first sight in a manner to fulfil the 
highest requirements of the severest judges. 
The pretence is too foolish to have any 
weight, that in a town where such a feat was 
possible, there was not a vast amount of 
fondness and aptitude for music among the 
public at large, from whom, or from its lower 
ranks chiefly, the members were gathered of 
this ready-reading choir. During this last 
hundred and fifty years, the royal and the 
noble of the land have despised our language 
and disregarded the music associated with it, 
and the world at large has followed in their 
footsteps, until their affected mincing gait 
has shuftled out of use the firm honest tread 
“of an Englishman. ‘he people are now be- 
ginning to think for themselves in defiance 
of the prejudice which, from within or with- 
out, has overgrown them like a fungus; and 
at their voluntcer musical drillings, as .at 
their volunteer rifle drillmgs, they are 
gaining power and confidence to stand erect 
and march by the strenght of their own con- 
viction. 

Meantime, our Italian Opera has, for a 
second time, become twofold, aud so, by force 
of rivalry and partizanship, more than dou- 
bled its pernicious art influence. A consid- 
erable minority of the composers whose works 
there performnd are Italians. A  minor- 
ity of the compositions were originally set to 
the Italian language, and those which are 
translated suffer materially from the traduc- 
tion, in the sound, the accent, and the very 
sense of the misappropriated words, and in 
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though not most successful, among | fitting them to the uses of the Italian stage. 


A large majority of the vocalists who present 
these distorted works of art are not Italians, 
and the several German, French, Swedish, 
American and English singers—who some of 
them may not understand the language they 
have to utter, and many of them cannot pro- 
nounce it—would be heard to better advan- 
tage each in his own native tongue, if not in 
one that was familiar to his audience. 

It would now be a pleasure to speak of the 
English musicians of the matured and of 
the rising generation who are at present 
working in the midst of us. A. few words, 
however, would not do justice to their separate 
claims upon general sympathy with their vari- 
ous endeavors in the cause they have on hand 
and at heart; and other reasons besides the 
bounds of space render it impossible to en- 
large upon their merits. I will only aver 
that such men are, and refer to public expe- 
rience of recent years for warrant of the 
country’s right to trust in them. 

My allusions have been all to vocal com- 
positions, because such works are generally 
more accessible than the instrumental music 
of former times; and such men have more di- 
rectly addressed the nation at large than those 
who wrote for the gratification of persons 
skilled in some particular department of mu. 
sical art. I have spoken only of secular 
music, as being specially the musie of the 
people. English Church music is distinet 
alike from the Roman and the Lutheran. 
The excellent merit of that produced during 
the first two centuries after the Reformation, 
before Hanoverian influence demoralized as 
much the Church as its art-accessories, is ~ 
only unacknowledged where it is unknown, 
and only unadmired where it is misunder- 
stood. 

Two obstacles impede our recoyery of that 
character which formerly was as freely accord- 
edus by stranger nations as it was fondly 
nourished at home: our character for music, 
whose dark age set in in the very days when 
our character for painting began to dawn— 
the days of Hogarth, Thornhill, and Ramsay. 
The first of this obstacles is the belief in the 
fallacy that the English language is not good 
for singing, and the consequent affectation of 
our private, and alas! some of our public yvo- 
calists, to prefer singing in Italian, by the in- 
jurious practice of which they forfeit the 
ability to make themselves interesting or’ 
even intelligible when they attempt the enun- 
ciation of their mother tongue. The other 
obstacle in the way of our musical resuscita- 
tion is the inefficient rudimentary instruction 
that too often clogs the after career of artists 
and amateurs. Illeducated in first princi- 
ples, they are frequently incompetent to the 
simplest tasks of their art, though they 
pretend to feats of which well-schooled 
practitioners are diffident. It is not to be 
wondered at that taste is on a par with teach- 
ing, and that persons like bad musie who 
know nothing of musical elements. This 
faulty tuition is not the consequence, but the 
cause of our low musical level, since it is not 
administered—would that I could say other- 
wise—only by English instructors. 

These two serious obstacles must give way 
to the force of time, when the people will 
become regenerate, when the love and the 
talent natural to them will find free scope, 
when we shall no longer allow, and foreigners 
will no longer acquiesce in, the prejudice 
that ‘‘the English are not a musical people.” 


THE END, 


ARTIST LIFE IN EUROPE, 


br 


From an account of this voyage, written to 
a friend, years afterwards—when Mr. Brown 
had become widely known as- a landscape 
painter of rare genins—I copy a single ex- 
tract, to show the enthusiasm with which he 
had sailed to Europe: 

‘Monday came, and never was I so happy 
83 when we pushed off and with a fair wes- 
terly breeze we left the city far behind us. 
We were twenty-five days from Boston to 
Antwerp, and during that time my vision of 
happiness was almost beyond description, in 
anticipation of future ‘ame and success. I 
thought, as Isat musing on the deck, that 
the brig, as she danced proudly along, was 
truly emblematic of my light and happy 
heart, launching as it were into the unknown 
{uture—with only twenty-five dollars in my 
pocket! Daring the voyage I amnsed my- 
self by studying the eifects of light and 
shade, and color of the curling waves as 
they dashed and rolled about the brig, watch- 
ing the whales aud dolphins as they played 
around, and making ecarefal drawings of all 
the rigging and nautical details of the ves- 
sel, and studying all the rigging and spars, 
and learning the names of the different parts 
of the rigging. I also made a caricature of 
the negro cook as he was shaving a pig- - 
which afforded great amusement to the sail- 
ors, but quite offended the black. 

“As we approached the English Channel 
my childish imagination pictured George L. 
Brown painting in London in a magniticent 
studio, and crowds of noblemen calling and 
admiring my wonderful productions. © 

“This enthusiastic vanity probably was 
kindled by the success I had in selling my 
first landscapes so readily, and the request 
of Mr, Cushing to send him all my land- 
scapes, and the puffs which the Boston news- 
papers gave me before I left. Little did I 
then know what firm determination, strong 
will and assiduous study are needed to enuble 
an artist to be worthy of the name of a land- 
scape painter. 

‘As we sailed up the channel I became 
more fully determined never to return to 
America until I had become an artist. As 
we neared the coast the shipping was so pic- 
turesque—with its tan-colored sales and its 
curiously shaped vessels of every descrip- 
tion, and the white cliffs of England, with 
the sunlight tipping them in the distance, 
were so unlike our American shore scenery— 
that I first began to realize that Iwas about 
to visit the strange old land that was teem- 
ing with subjects for my artistic imagina- 
tion, and in which in dreams I had wander- 
ed as I strolled the streets of Boston. 


‘*We soon entered the North Sea. The 


next point of interest was the small town of | 


Flushing, at the mouth of the Sheldt River, 
‘which lies very low. It is a Duteh settle- 
ment, and the low houses, with thei peculiar 
form and color, are very picturesque. 

“‘Befor landing the negro cook had his 
revenge, 
I rose early, and dressed myself in my best 
suitof clothes and made uw spring for the 
land. But the leap was too muc)i—not for 
me, but my pantaloons, which ripped so badly 
that I had to come back and ask the cook to 
_sewthem. He did so, but reminced me of 
my caricature quite frequently by running 
his needle into my flesh.” 

The young artist remained in Antwerp, 
staying on board the Hebe, for three days, 


When we cast anchor at Antwerp | 
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admiring and studying the great works of 
art, in architecture and on Ganyas, with which 
that quaint old city abounds. The grand 
cathedral, which looked to him ‘‘like a huge 
inverted icicle, ” and Ruben’s famous picture, 
‘The. Descent from the Cross,” were the 
chief attractions. This painting amazed him, 
it was a revelation wholly unlooked for; be- 
cause he had never in America. as he now 
knew, seen any thing that gave more than a 
faint hint of the vast possibilities of art, ex- 
cepting alone the works of Allston. Although 
forty years haye passed since he first saw it 
—years in which he has incessantly studied 
the art of painting and the works of the great 
masters—Mr. Brown still regards ‘'The 
Descent from the Cross” with the same re- 
verential devotion with which it then inspir- 
ed him. 

‘We are all mere pigmies in art to-day,” 
he is wont to say; ‘‘no living man can ap- 
proach the color of Titian, Rubens or Claude, 
or the expression of Raphael, or the grandeur 
of Michael Angelo. It is all mere affectation 
to compare modern painters or modern 
sculptors with those old giants, and simply 
because they had a devotional feeling toward 
their art; it was their life, their soul, their 
religion, we make it a mercantile affair of 
dollars and cents the go-ahead, hurry-securry 
style of our life is fatal to high art,” 

I put down these notes because they may 
serve as a sharp reminder that the decisions 
of journalistic criticism on fine art in America 
are neither always just nor conclusive; and 
because, comparatively ignorant asI am of 
the masterpieces of the old painters, I have 
seen enough of them to know that many of 
our most bepuffed and renowned artists 
—often ftippantly classed with the most ex- 
alted Italian names—bear about the same 
relation to them that George Francis Train 
bears to Demosthenes. 

Tt was not until the captain was ready to 
weigh anchor that young Brown felt the utter 
lonliness of his position. -Only once—when 
he lost his way in the. city and found it im- 
possible to get directions until he conceived 
the queer idea of drawing a picture of a hotel 
near the wharf where the Hebe lay, by which 
he found that art is a universal language— 
did he make real to his own mind that he 
was a stranger in a strange land. 

At last the day came when the captain was 
to leave. His heart failed him then; he 
found that he was homeless, and friendless, 
and even speechless; he had not a dollar in 
his pocket, and knew not where to earn a 
pehny. He sat down on the wharf behind 


/some cotton bales and weptlike a child, as, 


indeed, for all. practical purposes he still was. 
The captain saw him, roused him from his 
reverie, and asked what ailed him.» He con- 
fessed that he was homesick, but aid not tell 
that he was without money. 

The kind sailor took out three guineas and 
offered them to him. Young Brown prondly 
refused to take them, but the captain wisely 
thrust them into his hand, and with a kind 
good-by went offin haste. That same night 
Brown started for London, ‘‘to get where 
people spoke English.” 

At the alien office he was handed the ad- 
dress of a boarding-house, to which he went 
at once, although he had now spent his last 
centagain. It was quite a fashionable house, 
and the young American found himself among 
richly-dressed people. At table an old 
Scotchman asked him how long it was since 
he had left Amevica. 

At the utterance of the word America a host 
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of memories ryshed over his mind and he 
burst into tears. The desolation of his posi- 
tion overwhelmed him. He went to his room, 
and thoughts of suicide came to him. All at 
once he called to mind that John Cheney, the 
American line engraver, now liyed in London, 
as he learned in Mr. Hartwell’s studio, when 
that celebrity came to bid his old employer 
good-by. He got a directory, found his ad- 
dress, and called on him. 

Mr. Cheney received him very kindly, and 
when the boy frankly narrated his brief story, 
told him to cheer up and he would give him 
money until he heard from Mr. Cushing. 

For four months Brown lived in London, 
sketching ont of door at Chengford, ten miles 
from the city, every fair day, and painting 
flowers, fruits and oyster shells—any thing 
that had a delicate texture—when it rained. 


Mr. Cheney had shown the young artist’s 
sketches to Charles Roberts Leslie, the fam- 
ous artist, who spoke warmly of them, and 
adyised that he shonld practice his eye for 
color and delicacy by painting pearly sub- 
jects, especially the insides of shells and ex- 
quisite flowers. 

Mr. Cheney lived in Fitzroy Square, Buck- 
ingham Place, in an unpretending brick 
house, which years before had been the 
residence af Allston, Morse, Sully, Stewart 
Newton and Thomas Cole. Al of these great 
painters had left on the walls a specimen of 
their works. 

Mr. Cheney was then engraving his celebrat- 
ed “Sybil” from Domenichino, He was a 
modest shrinking man, with the gentlest 
manners, simple hearted, of purest live and 
ubsolute integrity. He was very charitable 
in his judgments, but had not tolerance for 
charlatans. He worked constantly and was 
very conscientious in his art. His most in- 
timate friend was Danforth, the American en- 
oraver, who was engaged on Leslie’s and 
Wilkie’s pictures for American publishers. 

Mr. Cheney in his personal appearance, 
was a straight, thin man, of a delicate build, 
with light blue eyes and excessively nervous. 


This house had traditions of the deepest 
interest to every artist. The landlady told, 
especially, how Allston bore the untimely 
death of his beloved wife. It is known that 
Mes. Allston fell by her own hand, during a 
season of trouble caused by the need of 
money. : 

The landlady said that Allston invited 
Newton, Leslie and Morse, or Sully into the 
room where his wife lay dead, and asked them 
to join with him in supplication. He knelt 
by the coffin, and offered up a prayer which 
touched every heart by its plaintive agony. 

He was engaged at the time in painting 
“¢Belshazzavr’s Feast,” but he never finished 
it. : 

Tn the mouth of December, after being in 
London four months, Mr. Cheney went to 
Paris and took his young charge along with 
him. Brown lived there, studying incessantly, 
about eight months, before he heard a word 
from his Boston patron, who, by some mis- 
management, had never received a letter or 
a picture from him, although several land- 
scapes had been forwarded. During most of 
this time he was engaged copying a Claude 
to be sent to Mr. Cushing. His description 
of this incident of his life will interest every 
artist and every lover of art who has tried_to 
master the different methods of producing 
effects. I copy it froma paper written for 
some friends: 1s 

“During our firs} week in Paris, as I was 
walking down the Louyre for the first time, 


; 
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Cheney pointed out a fine Claude, and asked 
me what I thought of it? I told him it looked 
pale. He smiled, and said it would trouble 
me to get that effect, as it was one of Clande’s 
masterpieces—‘‘The Meeting of Mark An- 
thony and Cleopatra.’’ I replied that I would 
copy it, and got permission to do so. Icom: 
menced it, and worked on it for five months. 
My enthusiasm was so great for the picture, 


and my ambition soimmense to give the Bos- | 


ton people a good copy, that I spared no 
pains, I brought my picture home to my 
house every day myself (a canvas five feet 
long,) at the closing of the galleries at three 
P. M., and worked on it ineéssantly during 
the rest of the day and evening; as I found 


the original miraculous, as it were, its ever- | 


changing color puzzling me every day. I 
would paint and make out all the immense 


detail at home during the evening, and when | 
going to the original picture the next morn-! 


ing, LT found it was too dry—not rich enough 
intone. I would then go all over my pic- 


ture with a warm glaze of raw sienna or, 


yellow ochre. Then I found it was too yellow, 
or leathery in tone, and wanted refreshing 
with cool tints, such as ultra-marine and 


| season, a new opera, Costanza di Francavilla, 
| by a young composer, Sig. Coppa.—The 
French company who have been performing 
'M. Offenbach’s operas at the Santa Rade- 
gonda have not proved so attractive as their 
manager, M. Hermann, anticipated. Not 
wishing, probably, to hurt their feelings by 
telling them so, he went off unexpectedly 
|without saying anything at all. He, also, 
forgot to pay their salaries. There was some 
talk of their getting up one or two perform- 
ances at the Canobbiano, for the purpose of 
gaining enough to take them home, as, pe- 
cuniarly, they are, like Shakespeare’s Sheph- 
erd, in a ** parlous”’ state. 


Hanover.—Jignon, by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, has been produced at the Royal 
Opera-house, but without creating any great 
impression. 


| CoprnHaGcEen.—The Ullmann /rouwpe, com- 


prising Mile. Carlotta Patti, MM. Vieuxtemps, 
Jaell, and Grutzmacher, gave three exceed- 
ingly successful concerts, and then. started 
for Stockholm. They are to reappear here 
on their return. Herr Gade is busy on a 
grand work for chorus and full band, 


white lake or Naples yellow touched here and | 


there, and this I would do at home; and the 


next day I would find it wanted scumbling | 
with ultra-marine and white to make it tendey; | 


in this way I built it up so that it resembled 
Clande’s surface, for, looking at the original 


askance, or sideways, the masts of the ships, | 
the flags, the architecture seemed to be em- | 
bossed or raised ont from the canvas; and IL) 


found by thus werking on it, retouching it, 
und reglazing it and scumbling, I got at last 
something of that volume, that richness and 
pulp which characterizes Claude’s coloring 
and surface.” 

In painting this picture Brown spent fifty 


dollars for the pure lapis lazuli, ultra-marine, | 


and says that he is persuaded that Claude 
used this expensive color always, 


with Cobalt blue, as it invariably changes and 
turns heavy. 
A constant study of this grand pic!ure of 


Claude made the young artist so fastidious in | 
his taste and so hopeless of attaining the) 


seemingly unapproachable beauty of the 
original, that one night he cut it into three 
pieces with his razor and threw it in despair 


into his trunk. But in this working world | 


honest endeavor is never thrown away; and 
this mutilated picture afterwards became 
the foundation of his long success as an 
artist. 

SEE 


MUSIC BEYOND THE SEA. 


Turmy.—The autumn season at the Teatro 
Vittorio-Emanuele commenced with 
Petrella’s Jone. 


Fronence.—La Schiava Greca, by Sig. Pon- 
toglio, has been produced at the Teatro Pag- 
iano with moderate success. ~ 


Gernoa.—The season at the Paganini was 
brought to a close by J/ Barbiere for the 
benetit of Sra. Borghi-Mamo.—The Teatro 
Andrea-Doria is to be opened some time dur- 
ing the present month by the new manager, 
Sig. Aucelio-Layaguino. Among the operas 
to be produced are Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
M. Gounod’s Awusi, 


Minan.—Dinorah has been withdrawn at 
the Carcana. The next opera is to be Herold’s 
Zuupa, With a new Spanish tenor, of the 


. . | 
He insists | 
that 1t is impossible to produce pure skies | 


Sig. 


Kasresperc.—The following works were 
performed to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Musikalische Academie: on the 
12th, Handel’s Jsrae/ in Egypt; ou the 13th, 
Rabinstein’s Verlorene Paradies; and, on the 
14th, a miscellaneous concert. ‘The contralto 
solo music was entrusted to Madame Wierst, 
from Berlin. The first performance was 
‘conducted by Herr Laudien, director of the 
| Academie; and the second by Herr Reinecke. 
from Leipsic. 


AMstTeRDAM.—The loeal branch of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Musical Art will 
| give a performance in December of Hiindel’s 
Judas Maccabeus. 


Sr. Perrnspurnc.—Madame Messeu-Salo- 
man has been appointed teacher of singing at 
the Conservatory. 


Cosunc.—Myr. Thomas’s Mignon, with the 
additional recitatives, has been successfully 
produced, under the direction of Herr BE. 
Lampert. The same composer’s Hunilet is to 
follow shortly. 


bert appeared lately as a singer at a concert 
given by Mr. Wilson, an American pianist, 
She produced a most favorable impression, 


Satzpure.—Concert of the Mozarteum, un- 
der the direction of Herr O. Bach: Over- 
ture to Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Meeresstille 
und gliekliche Fahrt;’ Air for Soprano and 
Chorus from an unfinished Cantata by Mo- 
zart (new; manuscript); Symphony-Concerto, 
Litolif (Herr Th. Leschetizky, from St. 
Petersburgh); and finale from Loreley, Men- 
delssohn. 


VERY Likz A WuHate.—In a recent number, 
the Gazelle de Spa gives along account of a 
young neathered endowed with a marvellous 
tenor voice. According to the above account, 
it was. an Italian gentleman, Sig. J. di L., 
who discovered the rara avis, one day that he 
had taken a trip to Winamplanche, a pretty 
little place not far from Spa. He heard the 
prodigy singing a ‘‘Ranz de Vaches,” and 
was perfectly transported by the pure and 
mélodious character of the voice, which sur- 
passed anything he had heard for a very long 
time. -Sig. J. di L. was rather disappointed 
to find that very few peopie would believe in 


Drasprn.—A daughter of Herr Louis Schu- | 


ciples of St. Thomas, hé sent for the young 
neathered Spa, and made him sing a number 
of ‘‘ Ranzs de Vaches,” and such like compo- 
sitions, before an audience of amateurs and 
first-rate artists, who were all loud in their 
expressions of delight and astonishment at 
the youth’s voice. Of course, Sig. J. di L. 
has entered into an agreement with young 
Chalséche’s guardian—for Chalséche is the 
name of this vocal phenomenon — by — 
which he binds himself to give the fortunate 
neathered a complete literary and musical 
education. The intelligent reader must de- 
cide for himself how much credit is to be at- 
tached to this marvellous story. 


From Dresprn.—A yonthful correspondent 
sends us the following sketch of musi¢al do- 
ings in the Saxon capital:— 

‘‘Tuately we had here very beautiful repre- 
sentations of operas—for example, Hans Hei- 
ling, by Marschner, the principal characters 
by MM. Degele (baritone), Rudolph (tenor), 
and the ladies Alosleben, Krebs-Michalesi; 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, by Mozart, - 
MM. Schild (our first tenor lyrique), Rudolph 
(also tenor), and the ladies Alosleben and 
Tanner; La Dame Blanche, by Boieldieu, also 
with MM. Schild, (who was as charming as 
George Brown), Rudolph, Madame Tanner, 
and Mdlile. Hanisch. ‘Then we had a début of 
a new tenor-heroique, Herr Labatt, as Raoul 
in the Huguenots, and Vasco in the Africaine, 
with a good success. 

** All those representations were splendid, 
and, except L’ Africaine, (which was conduct- 
ed by the second Muitre de chapelle Herr 
Rietz), were under the direction of Herr 
Krebs, who is the first Maitre de chapelle. 
Our concert season is approaching; the six 
concerts of the Kénigliche Kapelle, Herr Lau- 
terbach’s six quartette soirées, and Mdlle. 


*Kreb’s concert (22d of November) are already 


announced. I hope to be soon able of giving 
you further notice. 
ee 

Dr. Spark has been engaged by the Leeds 
Philosophical Society, to give two lectures, 
entitled ‘‘ The Vocal Music of the Elizabethan 
and Victoria Eras, compared and contrasted,” 
with illustrations. These will be the first 
lectures given on music before the members 
of this learned society since the late Professor 
Taylor and Sir Henry R. Bishop dscoursed. 
on the divine art in Leeds. 


The first programme of the Concerts Popu- 
laires contained Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas 
overture, Beethoven’s second symphony, and 
three selections from Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
including the March played at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday. 


We learn from a report just issued, that 
since the special general meeting in May, the 
annual subscriptions tothe Royal Academy of 
Music have increased by £294 6s.; the dona-. 
tions and life-subscriptions in the same time: 
reaching £340. This is well so far as it goes, 
but the misfortune is it does not go anything 
like far enouga. 


Offenbach’s new opera, La Perichole, was. 
produced at the Varieties last week. The 
{’rench musical journals are far from unanim- 
ous as to its merits. Meanwhile, the sober 
half of the world is not anxious. 


The Calcutta Choral Handbook rejoices that 
the opera chorus in the Indian capital is 


henceforth to contain female voices, but it 


complains sadly of the orchestra—five fiddles 


nume of Blasco, Before the close of the | his vaunted discoyery. ‘Io convince the dis- | and a piano. 


. 
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VOCABULARY. 


COLLECTIVE NUMBERS. 


A pair; couple. 

A dozen. 

A score, 

Firstly. 

Secondly. 

Thirdly, etc. 

The first time. 

The second time, etc. 
Once. 

Twice. 

Three times, ete. 
Singly. 

Only once. 

Double, twofold. 
Triple, threefold. 
Quadruple, fourfold. 
One sort 

Two sorts ete. 


FRACTIONS, 


The half. 

The third. 
The fourth, 
The fifth. 

The sixth, etc. 


OF THE UNIVERSE AND THE EARTH. 


The world. 
The elements. 
Air. 

Fire. 

Earth. 

Water. 
Heaven. 

The firmament. 
The horizon. 
The sun. 

The sunbeams. 
The moon. 
Full moon. 
Moonlight. 
The stars. 

The milky way. 
A constellation. 
A planet. 

A comet. 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Obscurity. 
Twilight. 

The shade. 
Day. 

Night. 

Heat 

Cold. 

Warmth. 
Flame. 

Spark. 

Smoke, 

Steam. 
Lightning. 
Sheet lightning. 
Thunder. 

A thunderclap. 
A cloud. 

The weather. 

A storm. 

Rain. 

Pouring rain. 
The rainbow. 
Snow. 

A flake of snow. 
A snowball. 
Hail. 

A fog. 
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WGRTERVERZEICHNISS. 


SAMMLUNGSZAHLEN, 


Ein Paar. 

Ein Dutzend. 
Zwanzig. 
Erstens. 
Zweitens. 
Drittens ete. 

Das erste Mal. 
Das zweite Mal etc. 
Einmal. 

Zweimal. 
Dreimal ete. 
Ejinzig. 

Ein einziges Mal. 
Doppelt. 
Dreifach. 
Vierfach. 

1 inerlei. 
Zweierlei ete. 


BRUOCHE. 


Die Hilfte. Halb. 
Das Drittel. 
Das Viertel. 
Das Finftel. 


Das Sechstel ete. 


DAS WELTALL UND DIE ERDE. 


Die Welt. 

Die Elemente. 

Die Luft. 

Das Feuer. 

Die Erde. 

Das Wasser. 

Der Himmel. 

Das Firmament. 
Der Horizont. 

Die Sonne. 

Die Sonnenstrahlen. 
Der Mond. 

Der Vollmond. 
Der Mondschein. 
Die Sterne. 

Die Milchstrasse. 
Ein Sternbild. 

Ein Planet. 

Ein Komet. 

Das Licht. 

Die Finsterniss. 
Die Dunkelheit. 
Die Dammerung. 
Der Schatten. 

Der Tag. 

Die Nacht. 

Die Hitze. 

Die Kiilte. 

Die Warme. 

Die Flamme. 

Der Funke. 

Der Rauch. 

Der Dampf. 

Ein Blitz. 

Das Wetterleuchten. 
Der Donner. 

Ein Donnerschlag. 
Eine Wolke. 

Das Wetter. 

Ein Ungewitter ; ein Gewitter. 
Der Regen. 

Ein Platzregen. 
Der Regenbogen. 
Der Schnee. 

Eine Schneeflocke. 
Hin Schneeball, 
Der Hagel. 

Der Nebel. 


VOCABULAIRE. 


NOMBRES COLLECTIFS, 


Une paire. 

Une douzaine, 
Une vingtaine, 
Premiérement. 
Deuxiémement. 
Troisiémement etc. 
La premiére fois. 
La seconde fois ete. 
Une fois. 

Denx fois. 

Trois fois ete. 
Unique. Simple. 
Une seule fois. 
Double, 

Triple. 

Quadruple. 

D’une sorte. 

De deux sortes etc. 


FRACTIONS, 
La moitié. Demi. 
Le tiers. 
Le quart. 


Le cinquiéme. 
Le sixiéme ete. 


L’UNIVERS ET LA TERRE. 


Le monde. 

Les éléments. 
Lair. 

Le feu. 

La terre. 

L’eau. 

Le ciel. i 

Le firmament. 
L’horizon, 

Le soleil. 

Les rayons solaires. 
La lune. 

La pleine lune. 

Le clair de lune, 
Les étoiles. 

La voie lactée. 

Une constellation. 
Une planéte. 

Une cométe. 

La lumiére. 

Les ténébres. 
L’obscurité. 

La crépuscule. 
L’ombre. 

Le jour. 

La nuit. 

L’ardeur; la chaleur. 
Le froid. 

La chaleur. 

La flamme. 
L’étincelle. 

La fumée. 

La vapeur, 

Un éclair. 

Les éclairs, 

Le tonnerre. 

Un coup de foudre. 
Une nuée; un nuage. 
Le temps. 

Une tempéte; un orage. 
La pluie. 

Une averse. 
L’are-en-ciel. 

La neige. 

Un flocon de neige. 
Une boule de neige. 
La gréle, 

Le brouillard, 


VOCABOLARIO, 


NUMERI COLLETTIVI.L 


Un pajo. 

Una dozzina. 

Una ventina 
Primieramente. 
Secondariamente. 
In terzo luogo ete. 
La prima volta. 
La seconda volta ete. 
Una volta. 

Due volte. 

Tre volte ete. 
Unico. Semplice. 
Una sola volta. 
Doppio. 

Triplo. 
Quadruplo. 

D’una sorte. 

Di due sorti ete. 


FRAZIONL 


La meta. Mezzo. a 
Il terzo. 

Il quarto. 

Tl quinto. 

Tl sesto ete. 


L’UNIVERSO © LA TERRA, 


Tl mondo. 

Gli elementi. 

L’aria. 

Il fuoce. 

La terra. 

L’acqua. 

Tl cielo, 

Il firmamento. 
L’orizzonte. 

Il sole. 

T raggi solari, 

La luna, 

La luna piena. 

Il chiaro di luna, 

Le stelle. 

La via lattea. 

Una costellatione. 

Un pianeta. 

Una cometa. 

La luce. 

Le tenebre. 
L’oscurita. 

Tl crepuscolo. 
L’ombra. 

Il giorno. 

La notte. 

L’ardore; il calore. 

Il freddo. 

Tl calore; il caldo. 

La fiamma. 

La scintilla. 

Tl fumo. 

Tl vapore. 

Un lampo; un baleno. 
I lampi. 

Tl tuono, 

Un volpo di fulmine. 
Una nuvola; una nube. 
Il tempo. 

Una tempesta; una borrasca. 
La pioggia. 

Un’ acquazzone. 
L’arco baleno; Viride. 
La neve. 

Un fiocco di neve, 
Una palla di neve, 

La grandine; la gragnuola, 
La nebbia; la caligine. 
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THE DEATH OF GEORGE LODER. 


The name of George Loder is so intimately 
connected with the early struggles of the mu= 
sical art in New York through chaos to order, 
that we owe to his memory the place of hon- 
or in our journal, first as a musician, next as 
a friend. We were boys together, and passed 
through those happy phases of ambition, 
when no sacrifice seemed too great for the 
glory of the art we loved, and cnr labor in 
the cause was reward sufficient. Such sacri- 
fices can only be made by the young, for it is 
only in youth, save in rare instances, that 
selfishness, as selfishness, is an unknown 
quantity. The fine edge of devotion cannot 
retain its keeness in the fight with opposing 
elements, which rise up in serried ranks, and 
do battle with us along every foot of our way 
throngh life. F ; 

George Loder was born in Bath, England, 
in 1816. All the branches of the Loder fami- 
ly were distinguished for their mnsical tal- 
ents. His unelé, John Loder, a violinist of 
sterling excellence, ruled both Bath and Lon- 
don, musically, for many years; his cousin, 
Edward J. Loder, was one of the most dis- 
tingnished composers of the day, and has 
left behind him ‘songs that will always be 
sung, and operas which will enrole his name 
in the list which history will not let die. 
George Loder reéeived a thoronghly practi- 
eal education in music, and graduated in the 
most practical of schools, the orchestra. He 
came to New York when a young man of 
twenty-six, and first made himself known as 
accompapvist to Mme. Ceradori-Allen, then 
visiting this country. . He then became di- 
rector of the music’ at Mitchell’s Olympic 
Theatre, for several’ years one of the most 
popular and snecessful places of asiusement 
in the city. “There, with a little orchestra of 
some seven pieces, one of the members of 
which, by-the-by,’ was the now justly cele- 
brated George F. Bristow, then a mere boy, 
with this seanty orchestra he showed such 
inusicianly knowleige and skill, producing 
such excellent and uhexpected effect, from 
means so -altogether insignificant, that 
he won the respect of all musicians. He 
wrote the music to numberless burlesqnes, 
which, in’ appropriateness and pointed fun, 
has never been excelled. 

It was during ‘his connection with the 
Olympic theatre that the subject of a Phil- 
harmonic Sociéty was first discussed at our 
residence; the parties present being George 
Loder, Henry C.. Timm, F. W. Rosier, and 
ourselyes, From that conversation sprung the 
organization of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, which flonrishes now in its strong 


youth, while one of its founders is lying in Faas whence he was to go forth to return 


his solitary grave in Australia. His services 
in orgenizing the orchestra-of this society 
can never be over estimated. The material 
at his control was rough and by no means 
homogeneous; but his strong will, sustained 
by his acknowledged ability, wen for him a 
controlling influence, which, aided by his 
practical knowledge, enabled him, by inde- 
fatigable exertion, to mould the mass of play- 
ers to a point of excellence, which, thongh 
far below our present standard, was alto- 
eether remarkable at that time. Had the 
present system of electing one conductor for 
the season prevailed then, and we always 
contended for it; a much bigher degree of 
executive excellence would have béen ob- 
tained at an.earlier date. It will not be dis- 
puted, we think, by those who are familiar 
with the-history of the Philharmonic Society, 
that to George Loder’s intelligence and prac- 
tical ability are due the early efficiency ofthe 
orchestra, which, while it created and es- 
tablished a public taste for the highest class 
of instrumental music, formed a sterling ba- 
sis, upon. which the present high standard of 
excellence of the Philharmonic orchestra has 
arisen.’ Asa condnrctor he was firm and en- 
ergetic; a little too ad cantundem, perhaps, 
but that was necessary at that period of the 
organization, when the esprit of the members 
was at a lower level. ; 

George Loder, with Mr. H..C. Timm and 
ourselves, also founded the New York Vocal 
Society, undoubtedly the best vocal society 
ever organized in this city. He also, with 
Mr. Henry Meiggs, established the well known 
Musical Institute, one of the most extensive 
choral organizations ever consolidated in New 
York. . With this society he first gave in this 
countiy Carl Loewe’s oratorio ‘‘The ‘Seven 
Sleepers.” Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,” David’s “Desert,” besides the great 
works) of Hiindel and Haydn. He led the 
first great.Choral Festival in this country, 
which lasted a whole week, with evening and 
morning performances. He was in short the 
leading musical spirit of his time; he threw 
soul into a dead body, and advanced the taste 
for tre best music, at least half a century. 


New: York owes more than it can ever pay 
to this dead musician; but the New York 
Philharmonic Society owes it to itself, to 
make-some recognition of the death of one 
whose services were for so long a time inval- 
uable, and whose name must always be the 
most prominent and the most honored in the 
records of its foundation and its early strug- 
gles for existence. 


Up to 1850, George Loder was unquestion- 
ably the first musician in America. Buta 
new order of things was arising; the rongh 
and tumble system of the past was fading be 
fore a superior refinement. Mr. Loder was 
careless of his position, he neglected society, 
and in turn society neglected him. So after 
struggling, without yielding to the tide, he 
left for California in 1853 or 54. * Arrived in 
San Francisco, he at once took the lead in 
musical matters, which he retained until he 
went as conductor with Madame Anna Bishop 
to Australia. Here, we believe, he met with 
many vicissitudes, and we heard of him next 
in London, where his fight was with great 
minds and established positions, and where, 
like many other men of fine abilities; he failed 
to rise to the surface in that great maelstrom 
of conflicting talent. He strove in vain to get 
an opera produced, accepted the position as 
conductor at one of the smaller theatres, and, 
finally, left London once more for Australia, 


July. 


never any more. 

We first heard of his last illness through 
the Australian papers. He was at Adelaide, 
and was the recipient of a concert, given for 
his benefit, by that generous and noble-heart- 


ed woman, Madam Anna _ Bishop-Schultz. 


Then he could only accompany the first part 
of the concert, as he did not dare to brave 
the night air. Shortly after this he failed 
rapidly, and died on Wednesday the 15th of 
He was buried in West-Terrace ceme- 
tery, beside his wife, who died the year pre> 
vious, and for whose loss he appeared to be 
inconsolable. Musical honors were paid to 
the deceased, and as the body was lowered to 
its last resting place, the beautiful air ‘Nacht 
und Nacht” resounded solemnly and impres- 
sively, mingling with the falling earth, which 
was to shut it out from all human sight for 
ever. 

We mourn his loss, as the severance of a 
life-long friendship; and we’ feel a bitter re- 
eret that a life which promised so much, 
shonld end with so littlé accomplished. But his 
mind: was more active and practical in music 
than thonghtful or creative, so that he gave 
all his vital force to the instruction of others, 
and left but little behind by which to chal- 
lenge the recognition of posterity. He was a 
man of the times, and could not wait while 
fame grew bright upon untiring labor, He 
craved for quick results; and immediate fame, 
won by baton, satisfied his imperative nutare 
more, than the slow reputation won by writ- 
ing. That he had high aspirations we know, 
that hecould have realized some, we are sure; 
but the future was always absorbed in the pre- 
sent, and so the end came. He was universal- 
ly beloved, for aithongh his was not a nature 
which gave out love, it won, love from others 
to an extraordinary degree.- His real manner 
was soft and gentle; he was generous to a 
fault, and was ever ready to help those who 
needed assistance. é 

Rest in peace, old friend! Thou hast but 
gone before! Of the many who ran the race 
of life with thee, their ranks are thinned; but 
there are still a few who will think of thee 
with love, and mourn thy loss in their hearts; 
and will, perchance, crowd down a sob as 
they read the tribute to thy memory by God- 
frey Hobart, a friend in a far off land, where 
friends were few ! 


GEORGE LODER- 


Diep 15ra Juy, 1868. 


Close his eyes! fold his hands! 
Lo, now his spirit stands 
Withis Heaven’s portal. 
O weary, weary mortal! 
Thy p lgrimage is past; 4 
And thou art with the Freed, and safe at Home at last. 


Close his eyes! those kindly eyes! 
Low in the dust be lies, 
With kings and sages; 
And through the coming ages 
His sleep shall be profound, 
Gladly unbroken by the raving world around. 


Leave him there! Ail in vain top 
Our wish to see again 
Her2 the Great Musician. 
- Now, through spueres' Elysian, 
His Music sweils and rolls, 
Attuned to.golden harps, and choired by saven souls. 


i 

M. Carvalho is busily organizing a troupe 

for the Theatre de la Renaissance. — He anti- 
cipates opening before the year closes. 


M. Bellemann, a professor of Berlin, has 
set the Glipus of Sophocles to music. So did 
Mendelssohn before him. M. Bellemann is 
bold. | F. 
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INAUGURATION OF STEINWAY HALL. 
The Inauguration of Steinway Hall took 
lace. on Saturday evening, Oct. 24. It was 

attended by a large and fashionable audience, 

attracted chiefly, of course, by curiosity, to 
see how the plain, Quaker-like hall of the 
past year, looked in its rich and harmonious 
~new dress. We have so fully described the 
appearance of the Hall as remodelled by the 
skillful hands of Mr. Henry Reck, that to say 
more would be simply reiteration ; we can, 
however, say, that the judgment expressed by 
the pnbiic eoinceded with our views, and sus- 
_ tained the views of the proprietors, so ably 
carried out by the artist, namely, that repose 
for the eye and the other senses save the ear, 
was the first imperative necessity for a con- 
cert hall. The press, generally, has echoed 
our jadgment and that of the public, and it 
~ must therefore be conceded, that Steinway 

Hull-is aceepted on all hands as a decided 

suecess. ; 

The Inauguration Concert given by Mr. 

Theodore Thomas, was really worthy of the 

- oceasion, The selection of pieces was in the 
- best possible taste, and of the character of the 
compositions our readers themselves can 
_ judge by the following programme: 
a yn 


SYMPHONY, No 5,inC minor, . . « « 
1. Allegro con brio. 
2. Andante con moto. 


Beethoven. 


se 


3. Allegro. 

4. Allegro, 
ROMANCE, eo 18 F 
RONDO, \ E minor, Concerto, Op. 11, . . . Chopin 


Mr. S. B. MILLS. 
ARIA, ‘Don Giovanni,” (Letter Aria), . . . 
Mme. DE LA GRANGE. 
SOLO, for Violoncello, ‘Souvenir de Spa,” « » » Servais. 
Mr. Fr. BERGNER,. 


» « Mozart. 


PART 11? 
OVERTURE, “‘Melusina,’” . . . . . « » Mendelssohn. 
: ORCHESTRA. 


CAPRICE CHARACTERISTIC, ‘Fairy Fingers,” . Mills. 
: Mr. 8B. MILLS. 
VARIATIONES BRILLIANTE, . . ... ag 
Mme. DE LA GRANGE. 
FACKELTANZ, No. 3,0 miner, . . 
ORCHESTRA. 
The performance of the C minor sympho- 
. ‘ny, one of the most popular of Beethoven's 
great works, was so generally excellent. that 
to particularize is not necessary ; but we will 
say, that the execution of the Andante was 
distinguished by finished delicacy and great 
refinement of feeling, and that the artistic 
eoloring could hardly be excelled. Mendels- 
sohn’s delicious overture to Melusine, which 
rarely receives its true poetical interpreta- 
tion, was performed on this occasion in the 
most satisfactory manner, leaving but little 
for the most exacting imagination to desire. 
Madame de La Grange, one of the most 
conscientious artists that ever visited this 
country, sang the well known aria from Don 
Giovanni. It is not a concert song by which 
to bring down the multitude, but it is emi- 
_-nently adapted to such a concert as Mr, Tho- 
“mas gave, where it was found among its 
peers. Mme. La Grange sang it very finely, 
especially the last movement where the music 
lays in the freshest part of her voice. _ In the 
sustained passages we missed the firm, un- 
wavering intonation we so admired in her 
singing of yore, but in the more dramatic 
florid passages all the old fire and facility are 
evidenced, and to these we listen with unqua- 
lified pleasure. Her efforts were received 
with the utmost cordiality, and for Rode’s 
variations, in which her brilliant fioriture 
wae unexceptional, she won a hearty encore. 
‘Such artists should enjoy a perpetual youth. 
Mr. S. B. Mills the pianist sans peur el sans 


Rode. 


- »« « Meyerbeer. 


' reproche, executed the Romance and Rondo 


from the E minor Concerto of Chopin in a 
masterly manner. Viewed as an intelligent 
and sympathetic reading, we could only ad- 
mire it and retognize the true spirit ; while 
in its executive character we are compelled to 
confess; that we can imagine nothing more 
entirely perfect. Every note had its due 
weight, every measure its distinct phrasing. 
The clearest and most effective power, com- 
lined with a delicacy, brilliant, sparkling, 
yet tender execution, characterized a perform- 
ance which Mr. Mills himself has never excell- 
ed,and which cannot, certainly, be excelled else- 
where. Perfect as was his technique before, 
it seems now to have a higher degree of re- 
finement in every essential particular 

In the second part Mr. Mills played a new 
Caprice Characteristique, called ‘‘ Fairy Fin- 
gers,” composed by himself. It is a genre 
piece of the popular school, pleasing in melo- 
dy, fancifulin thought, abounding in ingen-, 
ious figures, and calculated to display a fa- 
cile, brilliant, and delicate touch to the high- 
est advantage. It is a piece that must be- 
come popular throughout the country. . He 
played it exquisitely —to perfection, and 
gained, of course, a vehement and weil de- 
served encore. The Grand Piano on which 
Mr. Mills played, was the finest Steinway we 
ever heard. ‘The tone was brilliant, sympa- 
thetic, rich, and sustained, and of extraordi- 
nary power. Its rare and appreciable beauty 
was generally remarked. 

Mr. F. Bergner’s Violoncello Concerto, 
was highly acceptable in every way. His 
tone is pure and full, his execution neat and 
certain, and he plays with much taste and ex- 
pression. In short, he is a most capable ar- 
tist. 

Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz No. 3, concluded 
in most brilliant manner, a very delightful 
and admirable concert, the instrumental por- 
tion of which refiected the highest credit up- 
on the conductor, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
and the fine orchestra under his control, 


ee 


CONCERT OF THE LIEDERKRANZ 
SOCIETY. 


One of the many delightful musical gather- 
ings of the celebrated Liederkranz Socicty of 
this city, took place at the Hall of the Society 
last Sunday evening, before a crowded and 
critical andience. The programme comprised 
vocal and instrumental solos, and orchestral 
and choral pieces, the whole sustained by 
members of the society, with the exception of 
some of the soloists. The programme was as 
follows: 

1. SYMPHONY. No. 5, in C moll, (Allegro, Andante, 
Allegro marcia), . ‘ ti : . ' Beethoven. 
ORCHESTRA, 
. NACHT AM MESRE, aby ee gee 
MENNERCHOR with ORCHES PRA. 
. PIANO SOLO, Polonaise in E dur, 


Mr. FERD. VON INTEN. — 


2 Brambach. 
3 
4. ANDANTE from the Violin Voncert, by . Mendelssohn. 
5. 
6 


Liszt. 


Mr. WENZEL KOPTA and OKCHESTRA 
. TERZETT from Attila F 5 J ; H Verdi, 
Miss FRIERICHS, and Messrs. LOTTI & STEINS. 

. FANTASY on Motives from R, Wagner's ‘‘ Fusie- 


gende Hollander,” . 5 - i Raff. 
For PIANO and VIOLIN. 
7. PAGE UND KGNIGSTOCHTER, Schumann, 


Cantate for SOLIS and MIXED VOICES. 
Soli by Mrs. ZIMMERMANN, Miss. FRERICHS, Miss 
PFAFFMANN, and Messis. LOTTI, STEINS and TROST. 
The concert being strictly private, the au- 
dience consisting exclusively of members of 
the Liederkranz and their invited guests, we 
do not purpose to criticise the performance, 
such a course being inadmissible under the 
circumstances. Suffice it to say that the pro- 
gramme was admirable, and each piece was 
received with loud demonstrations of ap- 


planse, In selections the programme was 
first class, and the execution was highly cre- 
ditible to all concerned. One of the features 
of the evening, was the new Grand piano of 
George Steck & Co. We belive it to possess 
fine qnalities—first class requisites, but pur- 
pose to inspect it ourselves before recording 
a positive opinion, although it impressed us 
in the most favorable manner, 

We cannot but express our admiration of 
the Liederkranz Society, for the broad prin- 
ciples of it organization. Starting as a sing- 
ing society, it has enlarged the scheme of its 
organization, and has added members by the 
hundreds from the best circles of German so- 
ciety until it has become a great social cen- 
tre, of which Music is the presiding divinity. 
Its club house abounds with all the comforts 
and appliances which properly belong to such 
an institution. It has grown in wealth with 
the increase of its members, and it has made 
and sustains the first position among the Ger- 
man societies of the country. At all the 
great Singerfests it takes the lead, both on 
the score of its liberality and its superior 
sineing. Social enjoyment is its dominant 
object, and what with its Sommernacht Fes- 
tivals in summer, its Masked Ball, and its 
many excellent concerts in the winter, the 
object is certainly carried out to the fullest 
extent and in every particular. That its in- 


fluence is widely felt cannot be donbted. 
That it perpetuates and spreads a love for the 
pure ond beautiful in the musical art is equal- 
ly certain, for the fact is demonstrated in the 
rapt and delighted attention of the hundreds 
who attend the concerts, at which pro- 
grammes of Philharmonic excellence are con- 
stantly presented. For these reasons the 
Liederkranz Society is deserving of the res- 
pect of the whole community, and every one 
will join with us in wishing it continued and 
increasing prosperity, so that its beneficent 
influence may be still more widely diffused. 


Oo 


MR. GEORGE M. KECK’S ANNUAL 


CONCERT. 


Mr. George M. Keck, artist and well known 
teacher, gave his annual concert at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening last, the 27th inst. 
He was assisted by Miss Julia De Braux, Miss 
Fannie Jacob3, Miss Annie Adams, and the 
Misses Sexton and Crook; Mr. George W. 
Morgan, Dr. Barrows, Mr. Hermann Trost, 
Messrs. Byrnes and Sproult, Mr. Alfred Toul- 
min, and Mr. Henry Brown. Miss Farrist 
recited a poem and Mr. Theodore Schreiner 
presided at the pianoforte. 

The noticeable features of the concert were 
the organ playing of Mr. Morgan, who was 
brilliant on the occasion, and of Mr. Brown; 
the harp performance.of M. A. Toulmin, who 
won much applause, and the singing of 
Messrs. Keck and Trost, Miss Jacobs, and 
Miss Julia De Branx, who has a sweet voice, 
which she uses with taste. The young pupils 
of Mr. Keck displayed their proficiency, but 
were hardly sutticiently self-possessed to do 
themselves justice. 


a ares enneeee 


MRS. SCOTT SIDDONS. 


This beautiful scion of a noble stock, has 
given five readings at Steinway Hall, with 
distinguished artistic success. She possesses 
rare personal beauty, and her countenance is 
of that exceptional mobility, that every shade 


of thought is visible wpon it, as clearly as 
| forms reflected in a mirror. We have rarely 
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seen @ countenance so capable of every varie- 
ty of expression. She has a voice, exquisite 
in its sympathetic quality, and in its melody 
of tone. It is also clear, ringing and joyous, 
as a tone which springs up from childish 
glee, and her whole manner is charming and 
engaging, so that she impresses her audience 
favorably at once. 

As an elocutionist, we think her highest 
points of excellence are, pathos and elegant 
comedy. For these her personnel, her voice, 
and her manner are unexceptionably suited, 
and in these we see more of her real nature, 
and feel that her heart is in the task, and her 
spirit more free and spontaneous. In trage- 
dy her readings are unexceptionable ; they 
are broadly and intelligently conceived, with 
action appropriata and emphatic, a little re- 
dundant, perhaps, but their full interpreta- 
tion draws too largely upon her physical pow- 
ers, and is altogether too evident. Still we 
listened with respect and pleasure, and con- 
cede to her the full admiration due to her 
powers. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons has made a success in 
a field of action by no means popular ; she 
had also to contend against the surfeit caused 
by the Dickens and the Kemble readings, 
with other lesserstars. That she has attract- 
od so much attention, and won so much 
praise, angurs for her a brilliant career 
through the country, and we are sure, when 
the political excitement has abated, that she 
will command distinguished audiences at 
Steinway Hall, whenever she appears, 

Ee 


GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 

This brilliant opera, so magnificently pro- 
duced by Mr. Grau, has made. as we predict- 
ed, a genuine and extraordinary success, 
The musical critics of the great dailies, who 
have recently taken out a patent for morality, 
have spat out their virtuous horror to an un- 
limited extent, and the public does not mind 
them in the least. The Theatre Francais is 
crowded every night, and the audiences, in 
fashion and respectability, are second to none 
in the city. Night after night, the leaders of 
the ton are there, listening to the charming 
singing, and enjoying the most magnificent 
appointments that could be procured for mo- 
ney. 

The music grows pleasantly upon the ear, 
and already we recognize some of the charm- 
ing bits in the humming of the passers by. 
Mlle. Rose Bell is the admired of all obsery- 
ers; all admitting that a more graceful, fas- 
cinating singing actress, never appeared in 
New York. Everything now works to per- 
fection, and an additional attraction is found 
in the new March. The pet pieces of the 
opera are nightly encored by acclamation, 
and the whole audience meets with the hear- 
ty applause of crowded audiences. 

Genevieve de Brabant has met with one of 
those exceptional successes, for which no 
term of duration can be predicted ; but we 
should think that it will run for months to 
come, without its attraction being diminished. 
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OPERA BOUFFE. PIKE’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 


The Grande Duchesse has attracted bril- 
liant audiences to this elegant establishment 
the whole of the past week, in spite of the 


other powerful attractions around the city. | 


Tostee seems to be the acknowledged ide: of 
the dashing, good-tempered, charming, but 
self-willed Duchesse. Aujac has made Fritz 
his own, and the conspiracy Trio is received 
nightly with shouts of laughter and applause. 
It will be long before the attraction of the 
Grande Duchesse will die out. 

On Monday evening next, however, Mr. 
Bateman will reproduce ‘‘ La Belle Helene,” 
on ascale of splendor far surpassing the for- 
mer mounting of the piece. Every thing 
will be new, and every variety of costume, 
scenery, and decoration will be brought to 
bear, to swell its attraction. The cast will be 
much stronger than when it was first pro- 
duced, for it will embrace the leading artists 
of Mr. Bateman’s immense company. 

We may expect a brilliant performance, and 
an attendance as fashionable and overflowing 
as that which graced the first night. 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE. 

The production of Byron’s last great sensa- 
tional Drama, ‘‘The Lancashire Lass,” at 
this establishment, has proved a great suc- 
cess. It is full of striking and startling situ- 
ations, and the interest is maintained with 
sensational intensity, to the very close of the 
piece. 

The cast of the characters is very strong 
indeed, and great tact. and judgment are 
shown in apportioning to the several parts 
the actors who can best sustain them. The 
drama was finely acted throughout, and was 
mounted with the appropriate scenery, cos- 
tumes, &c., in that style of excellence for 
which Wallack’s Theatre has won so brilliant 
a reputation. The Lancashire Lass will be 
repeated every evening until further notice. 
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STECK & CO.’8 GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


Since the Liederkranz concert, we have 
personally examined and tried the Grand 
piano we heard on that occasion, and the 
impression we then received, as to its su- 
perior merits, has been strengthened. The 
character of the tone is of the true grand 
quality; broad, penetrating, and expanding, 
it would make itself felt in the largest room 
used for concert purposes. In power, the 
tone is noble and clear, and it upsprings from 
the fingers like the flash of the electric spark. 
There is no lagging; it comes firm, prompt, 
and decided. ‘The scale is finely equalized; 
its graduation of tone exhibits the Just pro- 
portions, and it is regulated with infinite 
care. The general character of the tone is 
rich and sympathetic; sonorous throughout, 
but full and singing in the mid ile register, 
and silver brilliant in the upper octaves—in- 
deed, we have rarely heard a treble more 
sparkling, melodious, and prononée. 

The touch is as perfect as we can imagine: 
combining lightness with strength, and giving 
power without demanding it from the player, 
while yet affording a delicacy for every shade 
of finger coloring. Taking it altogether, this 
instrument of George Steck & Co.’s is a noble 
specimen of a Grand piano, and can take its 
place among the best Grands from the best 
makers of America or Europe. 

————— 
ART NOTES. 

CaRpPENTER has recently finished a portrait 
of the Hon. Asa Packer, which is intended 
for the Lehigh University, at Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania. 


ApaH MenkEN is to have amonument erect- 
ed to her memory at the Pere la Chaise, at 
the expense of her Parisian friends. 


It is proposed to erect a monument in hon- 
or of Gur pD’AREzzo who eight hundred years 
ago, invented the musical notation. 


DiscoveRY oF A Bust OF Henri VI1l.— 
Some little time ago, at a sale in an ancient 
house in England, an old white-washed head 
was sold for seven shillings and six pence, 
which, upon examination, was discovered to 
be a bust of Henry VII. After it was ident- 
ified, it was sold to the Department of 


|Science and Art for one hundred and fifty 


pounds, and may now be seen in the Museum 
in London. 


A bust of General Grant by Mrs. JosEerH 
AEs is now on exhibition in the window of 
Messrs. Bigelow Bros. and Kennard, Boston. 


The model for the bronze statue of Hans 
Sachs is completed, and promises to be 
the masterpiece of the sculpter HERRKRAUSSER. 
The whole amount required for the work is 
twenty thousend thalers, for which subscrip- 
tions are being solicited throughout Germany. 


Trrtan’s ‘‘ Peter Martyr,” it will be re- 
membered, was destroyed some time since 
by fire in Venice. An excellent copy of the 
picture, ‘possessed by the Musenm of Florence, 
has been kindly handed over by the Floren- 
tines to the city of Venice. 


The ‘‘Last Judgment,” in the Church of 
St Mary, Dantzic which was long considered 
to be the work of Van Eyek, turns out to be 
a picture of Stourbout’s. The contract for 
the execution of the picture has been dis- 
covered, and settles the question. 


Bierstapr’s new picture ‘‘ Vesuvius” is 
now on exhibition for a short time, at Pur- 
nam’s Art Gallery, 661 Broadway. Open 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
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WAIFS. 


A three days’ festival has been given at 
Copenhagen, at which a chorus 1500 strong 
assisted, 

Marta has been having a successful run at 
Odessa, with Mule, Isturitz in the principal 
character. 

A new musical journal, Le Moniteur de I Or- 
phéon, has appeared in Paris. The editor 
is M. Alfred le Roy. 


Litolff’s Marche Funébre, composed in hon- 
our of Meyerbeer, was performed at the fun- 
eral of Count Walewski. 

M. Pasdeloup, taught by his Concerts Po- 
pulaires, will materially reduce the prices of 
admission to the Lyrique. 

M. Muzio hes fixed his residence in Paris, 


Some ladies use paint as fiddlers do rosin 
—to aid them in drawing a bow. 


M. Leon Kreutzer, the eminent French 
critic and composer, is just dead. 


Mr, Punch says a good residence for trum- 
peters would be a cottage Horny. 


Signor Delle Sedie made his rentrée at the- 
Italian last week in Rigoletto. i 


Herr Joachim received a medal of merit on 
the occasion of the Schwerin Festival, 


The new Academy of Music, in Indian- 
en was opened on Monday night, Sept. 
21st. 


REMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELS- 
SOHN BARTHOLDY. 


It was a bird in a cage who wrote on the 
9th August, 1841, from Berlin:— 

“Vou want news concerning the Berlin 
Conservatory; so do I, but there isnone, The 
matter rests upon a very vague basis, if in- 
deed it rests upon any basis at all, and is not 
merely a castle in the air. The King appears 
to have a plan fer remodelling the Academy 
of Arts; but that cannot well be done without 
altering the constitution of the existing one. 
Nobody, however, can make up his mind to 
adopt such a step, and I am less inclined than 
any one elsé to advise.it, because I do not ex- 
pect much good to music from any Academy, 
remodelled or not.” 

At the request of Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 
Mendelssohn had left Leipsic in July, 1840, 
to settle in Berlin, and the above lines are the 
beginning of a letter to his dear friend, David. 
The art-loving King had summoned the great-: 
est living musician to represent the noble. 
musical art at his ‘‘ Court of the Muses.” In: 
Mendelssohn’s correspondence there are some} 
most interesting documents respecting the} 
post of a Director of Music, with a salary of' 
3000 thalers a year, in an Academy of Arts, to 
be established in Berlin, and to consist of four 
departments: Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, and Music. A grand Conservatory of 
Music was to be founded, and a series of se- 
cular and sacred concerts to be given. 

“The idea of my haying to return to pri- 
vate life, except that I should be a sort of 
Conservatory schoolmaster, is something to 
which, after my good, fresh orchestra, I can- 
not bring myself; I could do it, if I had really 
to live as a private individual: I should then 
merely compose and lead a quiet existence; 
but then J-should have to put up with the 
hybrid state of things peculiar to Berlin: 
great plans and very small results; perfect 
criticism and mediocre musicians; liberal 
ideas, and Court lackeys in the street; the 
Museum, the Academy, and thesand! I doubt 
my stopping here more than a year, but of 
course I shall-do all I can not to let that one 
year pass without profit for myself and for 
others!” 

To the great delight of his mother and 
sisters, Mendelssohn moved into the well- 
loved house, ‘which I left with a heavy heart 
twelve years previously,” as he says in his 
letter. But he did not feel at home in his 
native town, notwithstanding all the pains 
people took to render his stay there pleasant, 
and to honour and fete in every way so celeb- 
rated a master. Yet there appeared in the 
circles of Berlin society some few forms that 
rejoiced his heart. First and foremost among 
them came the aged Tieck, with his clear 
eyes; Pauline von Schiatzel-Decker, with her 
sweet yoice, who was so fond of Mendelssohn’s 
songs, which she sang very beautifully; Meyer- 
beer; Humboldt; Bunsen; Geibel, who stop- 
ped there some weeks; Professor Wichmann; 
Bettina and her beautiful daughters, etc. 
Mendelssohn was most especially gratified by 
the gracious favour of the King, which was 
always extended towards him in the most 
touching manner, and which never varied, 
but, asarule, he found the air of the ‘‘Me- 
tropolis of Intelligence” oppressive. He com- 
plains in his letters that, notwithstanding the 
pleasure of living with his mother and sisters, 
and notwithstanding all the advantages he 
: enjoyed and all his reminiscences, there was 
no place in Germany where he felt so little at 
home as in Berlin, 
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«The reason is, perhaps,” he said in a letter 
to President Verkennius in Cologne, ‘‘that 
all the causes which formerly rendered it im- 
possible for me to extend my career here, and | 
which, consequently, drove me thence, exist | 
now as they did then, and will probably exist 
for all eternity. There is the same minute | 
breaking up of all resources and all persons ; 
the same unpoetical striving for outward re- 
sults; the same superabundance of recogni- 
tion; the same absence of production, and | 
absence of nature; the same unmagnanimous 
tardiness in progress and development, rend- 
ering both, it is true, much more certain and 
less dangerous, but at the same time robbing 
them of everything meritorious and vivifying. 
I believe that I shall invariably find these 
qualities in all things here. I undoubtedty 
shall do so in musical matters. The Kine 
would most willingly alter and improve all 
this; but if his intentions remained unshaken 
for a series of years; if he came across no) 
persons except such as cherished the same in- 
tentions, and worked indefatigably at them, 
even then, if strikes me, we could not expect 
results, satisfactory consequences, till after 
the expiration of this series of years, when 
they are needed, without the slightest delay. 
If it is to bear fruit, it appears to me that the 
ground here ought to be reploughed and turn- 
ed over afresh, at least in my department. 
Every musician is for himself alone; no two 
agree with each other. The amateurs are di- 
vided and swallowed up in a thousand small 
circles. In addition to this, all the music you 
hear is exceedingly mediocre; the critics alone 
are sharp, exact, and accomplished. The pro- 
spect does not strike me as being very favor- 
able for some years to come, and J cannot be- 
gin again from the very foundation, for I 
want both talent and inclination for such a 
task. So [am waiting to hear what is required 
of me; it is probably limited to a series of 
concerts, which the Academy of Arts is to 
give next winter, and which Tam to conduct.” 

Such was the case. The intellectual mon- 
arch, the warm-hearted protector and patron 
of allart, found no one possessing+the same 
intentions as himself and willing to employ 
his strength in carrying them out, and thus 
all the King’s good plans were gradually 
allowed to drop, and all prospect of any 
satisfactory practical employment for Men- 
delssohn grew fainter and fainter every week. 
In order to escape the oppressive conscious- 
ness of this fact, Mendelssohn began by mak- 
ing a few trips to Leipsic where he had listen- 
ed to, and been concerned in, so much good 
music. Then, after Leipsic, we see him in 
London, where, nearly overwhelmed with 
honours and pleasures, he led a very merry 
life; read Wilhelm Meister again, and wand- 
ered with Klingemann through the fields of 
an evening, to recover himself a little, be- 
cause people had been rather ‘“over-doing” 
things with him. He played in Exeter Hall 
before three thousand persons, who could 
scarcely restrain themselves for enthusiasm ; 
took tea with Queen Victoria, in the magnifi- 
cent gallery at Buckingham Palace; conduct- 
ed his Hebriden, at the concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society; heard Fanny Kemble read 
Shakspere; chatted with Lady Morgan and 
Miss Jameson; went into eestasies with Win- 
terhalter, the celebrated painter of laces and 
velvets, and with the beautiful and fashion- 
able ladies scattered aboutjthe galleries; played 
with his dear friend Moscheles, with bennett, 
and with Duprez at Benedict’s; dined at Bun- 
sen’s, and at length resolved for once ina 
way not to haye any music for the next few 
weeks, 
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He then hurried to Switzerland, meeting, 
on the road, Cecile, his brother, and his sister- 
in-law, together; rested in his beloved Inter- 
laken; preceeded to Zurich, and returned, by 
way of Frankfort, to his gilt cage in Berlin. 
It was during this journey that he wrote his 
friend Hildebrandt one of his charming billets- 
doux, and begged the amiable mistress of the 
house to preserve a ‘great quantity” of the 


| well-known celebrated ‘‘Essigpflaumen; — 


‘*a certain Felix Mendelssohn will see that 


| they are ell eaten.” 


Matters had not altered in Berlin during: 
his absence, and as Mendelssohn was herror- 
struck at the idea cf continuing to live in this 
manner, and cf accepting, to a certain degree, 
asinecure, he made up his mind suddenly 
and tendered his resignation. He was now 
offered the post of director of all the music 
of the Evangelical Church, and informed that 
it was proposed very shortly to form a select 
choir and a select orchestra for the artistic 
support of divine service, and more especially 
for the performance of oratorios, and that all 
these various departements were to be under 
his whole and sole control. Mendelssohn de- 
elared that he was ready to undertake a task 
of this kind, but reserved the privilege both 
of choosing his place of residence and of oc- 
cupying his time as he liked until the realiza- 
tion of this grand idea had been commenced. 
He expressed to Herr Eichhorn, the minister, 
his desire to request as much from his Majesty 
in person. The King accordingly granted 
him an audience, in which he expressed the 
most gracious sentiments towards him, and 
Mendelssohn promised his exalted patron that 
he would furnish in conformity with the lat- 
tér’s wishes a series of ‘compositions to be 
more nearly specified at some subsequent 
period, and, furthermore, that he would be 
forthcoming, as soon as the ‘‘giant instru- 
ment” on which he was, as if were, to play, 
was completed. 

The great works in question which Mendels- 
sohn composed at the bidding of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., are: the music to A Midsummer 
Nights Dream with tho exception of the over- 
ture; the music to Alhalia, Antigone, and 
Gdipus Colonos, and a series of sacred songs. 

Vith regard to his productive activity, the 
‘¢ Appendix’? compiled by Julins. Rietz to 
Mendelssohn's Leiters for the years 1840-42 con- 
tains the following works :—1&40: ‘‘Lobge- 
sang;” ‘‘Festgesang fir Mannerstimmen ;” 
‘‘Quartets for Male Voices;” Quartet for 
Mixed Voices.” 1841: Music to Antigone ; 
various important Compositions for the Piano; 
Songs for one Voice; three ‘‘Lieder ohne 
Worte; a Song for two Female Voices; a 
**Tied ohne Worte.” 


SCRAPS—WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


I am rich enough and can afford to give 
away a hundred a year. I would not crawl 
upon the earth without doing good. I will 
enjoy the pleasure of what I give by giving 
it alive, and seeing another enjoyit. When 
Idie I should be ashamed to leave enough for 
a monument, if a wanting friend is above 
ground.—Pope. 


THe man who was hurt by a burst of ap- 
plause, is recovering; and the individual who 
was accidentally injured by the discharge of 
his duty, is still very low. The young lady 
who caught cold by drinking water trom a 
cold tumbler is said to be conyalescent, 
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Speaking much is a sign of vanity: for he 
that is lavish in words is a niggard indeed.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

He who rents one garden, may eat birds; 
who rents many; the birds will eat him. 

Eat below your means; dwell according to 
your means; but spend on your wife and 
children above your means. 

First understand, then argue. 

Man was created on the last day; even the 
gnat has a more ancient lineage. 

He who throws out suspicions, should at 
once be suspected himself.—Aphorisms from 
the Talmud. 


Without counsel purposes are disappointed. 


Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female, who has been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive to 
every trivial roughness; while treading the 
prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and support 
of her husband under misfortune, and abid- 
ing with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest 
blasts of adversity.— Washington Irving. 


Who isso fair as she whom virtue crowns, 
and who, with patient step, follows where 
duty leads. — Anonymus. 


Quiet is only to be obtained by settling 
upon that which will nourish without stint 
our inner life. 

Till we have that, we shall perpetually 
wander from object, ‘‘seeking rest but finding 
none.” 


ADVANTAGE OF Goop Birra.—A noble birth 
and fortune, though they make not a bad man 
good, yet they are a real advantage to a 
worthy one, and place lis virtues in the fair- 
est light.—Lillo, ; 


Wisdom stands between two mirrors; Folly 
is in a dark room. 
a 


M. Charles Godfrey, bandmaster of the 
Fusilier Guards, has been appointed to the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue, in place of the late 
M. Charles Boose. 

M. Flotow is in Paris for the winter. In 
December his new opera, L’ Ombre, will be 
brought out at the Comique. It has but four 
characters, and no chorus. 


Ricci’s new opera, Jf de la Palisse, will be 
produced at the Fantaises-Parisiennes in 
January; the principal character by Mlle. 
Marimon. 


M. Alfred Quentin, of the Imperial Academy 
of Music, has publisheda Traite d’ Instrumenta- 
tion; respecting which the Paris journals 
speak in high terms. 


The Choral Handbook of Calcutta headed 
its account of Mile. Patti’s wedding with an 
excellent Photograph of the bride. ~ 


a re 
E. & G, G. HOOK, 
CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smail Organs constantly on hand, completed or ncariy so, 
suitable ior smal! Churches, Halis or Lecture rooms. 


Also an assortment of second haud ‘Organs for sale at low | d 


prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed, 
TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


PTANO-FORTES. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 
PIANOS. 


BY FIRST CLASS MAKERS, 


$a Sold on Liberal Torms, 
LS Large Reduction for Cash. =a 
bE. WEISS, 


746 Broadway, Room No. J. 


Bede tea BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Che Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 


Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- |! 


ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. £#@- One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far moro-thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, Awerican, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, «ec. 

on hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


GHORGEHE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


LINDEMAN & ,SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
ror 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE: 


Siwilar icstimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of A 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
ts Warerooms, 
No, 2.LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER 8T., 
One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


‘THE AMERIOAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No, 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and LWightecnth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 


; thoroughly in allits different branch: s, and to give students 


of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
mausical elucation here as in Europe, haying 
thod by which puyi vill re re the 
except wh itis practical to insty 

; eration cf the following 
sy, Mess-s, Carl J 

a, Krust Grill, 


mi i i 

will offer advantages like no other in this country. Werms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voico or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons, For further particu- 


| will 
ai 


| able to dot 


lars apply at the Conservatory. 


HENRY SCHRGDER, Director, | Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1), 


* crt as | 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid, Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash, 


A GREAT’ SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRICE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lines, 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & DdaLER, 


694 Broadway, New York, 


G. SCHIRMER,. 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 
Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. — 
Circulating Music Library; 


No. 701 Broadway, New York. 
_ INSTRUCTION 


OF ‘ 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MiLAN, FTALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide rei uta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America, 

Having retired from the stage and estab\ished himself in 
Milan, we would reconimend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 


XN 


| to call upon him, ‘The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 


Class artist will enable him to give fuil satisfaction. 

] i slass Theatrical Agency, he 
iments for those of his pu- 
8 hey have become 
D 3 and their instri : 

Sigoor M serye to those Americ 
sire to be Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. 


endeay 
s who de 
1 


ni 


Jy2o- Guy 


AMPHITION:: 
A Collection of 

Four, Five and Six-Parts Songs, 

For MALE VOICES, Original and Selected, 


Words chiefly by 
H. A. CLAREE. 


Music selected and arranged by 


foe. CC OUmiD, 
Editor of 
« The Opera Chorus Book,’’ ‘* Sacred Chorus Book,” &e. 


Complete in Five Books—Score and Separate 
VOCAL PARTS. 


Priced, Completa.....s. 01000... $d.00 
Fet of Vocal Parts......... 4.00 
Scparate Vocal Parts, each 1.25 
PUAIO BOORG . is a eens ens 2.00 


Mailed, post paid. 


OLIVER DITSON. & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
~— 711 Broadway, New York. 


~ 


‘VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 24 of November. 

Mrs. EH. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has-been uniformly successful in preparing ladics to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice cf 


concerted music, to commence carly in September. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway. 
will meet with immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ORGANIZED 1852. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


PRRPPTETNG MANN wieeia nace ccntesics vansessccs President. 
ARIA MOA a 2 aieiaeetsls s asiv'c's 6 wje vie sie cls Manager of Agencies, 


Accumulated Cash Assets fer the Security of 
Policy Helders, nearly $5,000,600. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


Policies issued........-...... . 10,300 
Income for the year, over........ $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Decea 
eet chs oo. cj-s Sains csl ar cet sles ee 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issucd 
0 in St SR een eee 30,000,000 
THE BUSINESS HAS VOUBLED BACH YEAR SiNCE 


1865. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Ali Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIOMS CAN BE PAID aLU IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
If DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in tis Plan of Operations. 


| 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- | 


cellation of the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may clect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 


of Premium or fraudulent anwers in the original application. | 


POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMO3L 
LIBERALITY, 

To the Army and Navy Ofiicers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Offivers are insured.in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined, 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 
THE STATES OF 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 
161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
H. LASSING, Manager, 

Only Office in New York. 

Medical Examiner, E.. W. DERBY, M. D. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. ~ 


FOR 


jy18-3m 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, | 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


EWATSON’S ART JOURNAL. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 


PARIS... 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


HAVE RECEIVED 
Ghivee Have First Lrewmiuns. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


—1867— 
For the best Piano, 
AND THE 
TWO. FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATH FAIR, 
—1867— 
THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


FOR 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
| 
UNITED STATES, LONDON snp PARIS. | 
246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Haying completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex« 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and mast approved machinery required in the manux 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un, 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been Known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, ard 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


W OR, If Dy 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power, 
equality and perfectign of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re+ 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvenient, which has 
siven to 

AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD'S 
HONORS, 

we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “DUNHAM” 

PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 15th streets, 


NEW YORK, 


to 
oD 
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Dr. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th Si. 


SHERMAN, resulting from 
ant devotion for the treatment an id cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to reliey , Without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the in firmity, 

or the difficulties which the y may have heretofore encount- 

ered in seeking reiicf. Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieyed, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound bedy. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises oveater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps, au22-ly 


r he great experience of Dr. 
hig long and cons 


A Spring and Hair Matress and Palliasse combined 


HAIR 


J. E. FISHLEY, PATON & CO. 
No. 56 18th 8t., 2 doors west of Broadway 


Patentee of 


The Klysian Bed 


Parlor, Dining and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Lace Curtains, 
WINDOW Sr AD ES. 
UPHOLSTERY, &c. ’ 


Elysian Bed Divan, 
No. 56 13th Street, 


2 Doors West of Broadway. 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


aA IN Eee) 


THE PUREST IN TONE, 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER IN THIS STYLE. 


THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
e 


ANY OTHER. 

Tn short, the Piano that must eventually become the fav- 
Orite of all who appreciate a really first-class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. . Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nog, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street, 
MANNER & CO. 


E YPRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all xe- 
ri spectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
niy 9-6m2 L.PRANG & CO., Boston. 


A. EK. BLACKMAR, 


Ne. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and No, 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though wni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical publie, s 


SONGS. 
My Southern, Sunny Home, Song and Chorus, | Will 

Hays ' - : ‘ 36 
My poor Heart is sad with its ‘are saming. '. Brigham, 

Bishop . ; ‘ 35 
Come to me, darling, Im lonely without thee. E. 0. 

Eaton , : 5 ‘ : fi . . A 380 

{In C, for Soprano or Tenor, and in A flat, 
for Mezzo Soprano or Alto. | 

Carrie Vanehn. Song and Chorns. FE. K. Cole, . 85 
She waits by the river for me. Do. E.K. Cole, ‘ Bi 
Ellanore, Song and Chorus. ‘IT. Brigham Bishop. . 40 
Take me Home. Raymond, . : ’ . ° 30 
Tam dying, Egypt, dying. TLaVlache . : . - 35 
Those Dark Eyes. T.B. Bishop . SY ue . . 35 
Rest, darling, Rest. E, Clarke Isley . 30 
Those E’en o’ bonnie blue. German and Enelish, 2 

Herrmann ’ . . . . . , . 35 

PIANO PIECES. ~ 

Rain Drops. EK. O. Eaton . . . . . Py vi 
Sea Dreams. HE. O. Eaton ‘ . . . 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. LE. O. Raton 60 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de ‘Gran 75 
““My Soul to God, my heart to thee.”’ Iinprovisation, 

La Hache n d 4 2 ‘ > * 100: 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation, La Hache ofl (RG 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés, 15 
La Séduisante. Valse brillante. Basile Barés . 76 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Illustrated, La Hache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka, La Hache r : 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. La Hacho 5 . : : ° 50 
Stonewall Jackson's Grand March, Chas. Youug . 50 

| Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas, Young . . 50 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera F 2 : 50 
Polka des Singes. Monkey’s Polka. Gaston de Lilie. 40 


hia Complete Catalogue mailed to any address, 
Sax Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 
A, E. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 


826-4 or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


AMU SPMENTS. 


f pIKE’S OPERA HOUSE, 
Cor, of Eighth Ave, and Twenty-third Street. 
A? fo, “BATMAN: wnGhacssancmayenes . Lessee and Manager. 


Saturday, October 31, 


LAST NIGHT THIS SEASON, 
OF 


LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 


TOST EE 
AUJAC, 
DUCHESNE, 
LAGRIFFOUL. 
LEDUC, 
DARON, 
UIDON, 
LAMBELE. 


Notwithstanding the brilliant reception and continued 
success of La Grande Duchesse it is Mr. Bateman’s purpose 
to strictly adhere to the announcements made at the opening 
of the season. and to present in rapid succession a variety of 
the operas in his repertory. It will therefore be impossible 
to continue the representations after the present week. 


LAST GRANDE DUCHESSE MATINEE, 
SATURDAY, Oct. 31, at 1 o’clock. 


REVIVAL OF LA BELLE HELENE, 
On MONDAY, Noy. 2, 


Offenbach’s Brilliant Opera, La Belle Helene, 
will be produced with 
Scenery, Costumes, and Cast 
surpassing those of any other previous performance of this 
Opera in America, 
THE SALE OF SEATS 
for ‘La Belle Helene’? will commence Thursday, Oct. 29, at 
Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and at the box office of the 
Opera House, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


‘Theatre. Francais. 


+ 


Sole Lessee and Director....... pa os Saea ieeteaad: GRAS 
This and every evening, wntil farther notice, 
Unparalleled Success of 
OPFENBACH’S RENOWNED 

SPECTACULAR OPERA 
GENEVIEVE pr BRABANT, 


in which the entire 


OF THE COMPANY 


BOUFFE, 


STRENGTH APPEARS. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alterations 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, ete, 
All applications to be addressed solely to STREINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerocoms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


ARLORS OF THE FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERY, 


FREE EXHIBITION OF | 
JEROME THOMPSON'S _ 
NEW PICTURE OF 


‘HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


Open from 9 A. M, to 7 P. M. b17-3t 
ALLACK’S 
Proprieior and Manager,...... ...Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at 713. Te commence at 8 o’clock. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON, 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING», 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters by Mr. J. W. WALLACK, Mr. CHARLES 
FISHER, Mr. GEO. HOLLAND, Mr. a. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F, BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, Mr. J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN, Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE EYTINGE, 
Mrs. CLARA JENNINGS, Mrs. SEDLEY BROWN, 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Loye—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danyille’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
the River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
Boat—Despair—Death—Accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—Ill-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return.— The Lock-up—Devo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribution—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 


A CADEMY OF MUSIC, 


14th Street. KELLOGG. 
MAX STRAKOSCH...........\Director. 
LAST KELLOGG OPERA MATINEE, 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), Oct. 31, AT 1 P. M. 
Extra-ordinary and surprising success of 
Miss CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
in Rossini’s charming comic opera, 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, 

which will be repeated to-morrow (Saturday), at 1 P. M. 


Miss KELLOGG. asgieases iis santcsete . Rosina, 
LOTTI, PETRELLI, COLETTI FOSSATI. 
Musical Director......... Sig. GIORZA. 


Being the last performance prior to departure for Boston. 

Admissiou to all parts $1. No reserved seats, 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The lady patrons of Miss Kelloge’s 
performances are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have been made so that tickets can now be had at the Box 
Office of the Academy, Schirmer’s, No. 701, and Macoy’s, No. 
114 Broadway. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Noy. 4, BARBER OF SE- 
VILLE, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


Maisons Art J 


U 


2A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


DES FM BM te (Boe Boe sd oe 


WATSON, 


New SeErRres—No. a 
Vou. X.—No. 3. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1868. 


FEY Gleb gee 


Four DoLuars PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Cortes, 10 Ors. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND 


AND BY THE 


. LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES | 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. | 


B@- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 


immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and | 


Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


ee toe OOME! St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


ELSEWHERE, 


ARTIST LIFE IN EUROPE. 


IIl. 
After remaining in Paris several months, Mr. 
Brown received letters from Mr, Cushing, 
containing the cheerful news that he might 


| draw for an amount sufficient to pay all his 


necessary expenses as long as he chose to stay 
in Europe. He did so, and stayed two years 
in Paris, and then sailed again for the United 
States from Havre. 

During this period Mr. Brown formed the 
acquaintance of one of the most eminent liv- 
ing modern artists—Eugene isabay, the great- 
est marine painter of Europe at the time. 

Brown had been copying one of Isabay’s 
marine paintings at the Luxemburg, and be- 
came so enthusiastic over it that he made up 
his mind to call on the painter. Isabay re- 
ceived him very kindly, and invited him to 
come into his studio as a pupil. He gladly 
accepted the offer, and attended regularly 
every working day for about a year. 

This celebrated artist was then about forty 
years old—in the height of his fame—and 
with Gudin alone contested the palm of being 
the greatest of French marine painters. No 
others approached them either in England or 
the Continent; and as for America, there was 
at the time no marine painter deserving of 
notice. 

Isabay was a short, thick-set, irritable and 
impetuous genius, wholly devoted to his pro- 
fession, which be cultivated with all the en- 
thusiasm of a youth. His pictures brought 
high priees, and were sold as fast as they were 
finished. He lived in the Rue Rouchefon- 
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cault, in an immense wooden house, which he 
inhabited alone. He was then unmarried. 
He had some dozen or fifteen pupils, mostly 
fashionable young men, to whom he was very 
imperious in his bearing when they disre- 
garded his instructions. When they made 
bad drawings, or drew mechanically—without 
feeling—he would stamp his feet and swear at 
them with the most violent gesticulations. 
No one of them ever dared to resent his in- 
sults or return his imprecations. 

His studio was a long, wide, lofty upper 
room—perhaps thirty by forty feet—lighted 
only from the top and richly draped; with 
gulls, albatross, and other sea-fowls suspended 
by unseen wires from the ceiling, a con- 
trivance which gave them the appearance of 
flying; with rich steel armor, and middle age 
costumes, old pagan ware, war-clubs, models 
of vessels, ropes, tackle, and every picturesque 
object of sea life skilfully arranged in different 
parts of the chamber; with canvas of different 
sizes all ready to be seized upon when the 
devine afflatus came upon him, and every con- 
venience and luxury of artist life that afertile 
‘brain could suggest and a plethoric purse sup- 


ply. At one end of the room there was a 
large organ. He came into the studio every 
morning punctually at nine o’clock, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and went round and made 
comments on the studies of his pupils. As a 
generalrule, he swore roundly at each of them; 
he was so full of the love of art himself that 
he had no toleration for the lack of devotion 
to it which most of his rieh pupils showed. 
But to any one who had also a spark of his own 
enthusiasm he was indulgent and even gentle, 
and he seemed to delight to take pains with 
him. After he had done with the pupils he 
invariably went to the organ, lit a fresh cigar, 
and played for half an hour. Then he rose, 
locked every door—shutting out both pupils 
and visitors—and began to paint. The pupils 
heard the easel ereaking—for he painted with 
a positively furious energy—and sometimes, 
as he knocked over a turpentine pot, they 
would hear him swear and kick it with tre- 
mendous force, and thea go at it again with 
the wild energy of atempest. Thus he would 
work, dashing on the paint and making the 
easel tremble, for three hours or more, when 
he would suddenly cease, open the doors, 
light a new cigar, and ask his pupils if they 
wished to see his work. It was prodigious. 
Sometimes they would find a canvas six or 
seven feet long covered with a splendid sea 
piece—mostly stormy scenes—or, parhaps, a 
wreck with the sun bursting out of the hori- 
zon—finished at a single session, and master- 
ly in every part of it: the details carefully 
wrought out, and the tints and half tints so 
clear and decided that they seemed to stand 
out from the sky, and to have been the work 
of months of elaboration. 

Mr. Brown returned to Boston in 1834 and 
opened a studio as a landscape painter. Tho- 
mas Daughty and Albin Fisher, then regarded 
as the best landscapists in America. (Cole 
alone excepted, who was justly looked upon 
as without a peer,) were the only painters of 
any note in Boston at thetime. Hehad good 
success in Boston, as his pictures brought 
good prices and were sold rapidly. 

He then went to Worcester, wnere he lived 
two years more, occasionally painting por- 
traits—a department of the art whichannoyed 
him by the displays of vanity and ignorance 
it brought out in contrast with the truth and 
modesty of nature. One incident made him 
so disgusted that he determined to leave it 
entirely—which he did at once and finally. 

A well-to-do farmer engaged him to paint 
portraits of hisfamily. Paterfamilias, a choir- 
singer of some note in his neighborhood, 
insisted on being depicted with his mouth open 
anda psalm book in his hand; materfamilias de- 
cided on an exhibition of all herjewelryin union 
with a knife in one hand and in the other u 
plate of Apples, of which, as she carefully 
wonounced, she was uncommon fond; the 
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grandmother, with better instincts, preferred 
to go down to posterity in company with her 
knittingneedles; whereas, the ‘fold man,” who 
had defective sight, and wore huge goggles, 
suggested that although these aids to his vis- 
ion must be preserved, it might be better to 
paint him first with blue eyes ‘‘like my 
darter’s” and then to put.on the specs. This 
was too much for the nervous and perhaps 
somewhat irascible young artist; he sullenly 
executed his commission, but could never be 
coaxed to take another order for portraits. 

At this time Mr. Clevenger, the sculptor, 
came on from Cincinnati with orders for 
copies of old paintings as well as for busts, 
which he proposed to take with him to Rome. 
On the recommendation of a common friend, 
he transferred the orders for pictures to young 
Brown, to whom, about the same period, All- 
stomliad sent a letter, in which he said that 
his ‘‘C!aude”—the cut up copy referred to in 
a previous paper—was the best copy of that 
artist that he had ever seen, and predicted 
that he would become a ‘‘first rate landscape 
painter if he should have an opportunity to 
study in Europe.” 

This letter was published, and brought 
some thousand dollars worth of commissions 
to Brown, who at once packed up to sail for 
Europe in company with Clevenger. 

Before leaving, Mr. Brown visited Allston 
in company with Clevenger (who was then 
working on his bust, now in the Boston 
Athenzeum,) and Cheney, his old friend, who 
had recently returned from Europe. They 
passed a pleasant evening with the great 
painter. 

Allston seemed to the young painter as a 
man whose body was on earth but his spirit 
in another world. He had an abstracted man- 
ner, and had that atmosphere of purity about 
him which one imagines of beings of a better 
land. It was impossible to associate ideas of 
trade orof vice with such a character. He 
was very modest in speaking of his own 
works, and had that excessive sensitiveness 
which Brown never saw so strongly developed 
in any other man, excepting, in some degree, 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne. Allston always 
wore a blue swallow-tail coat with shining 
brass buttons, anda white necktie. His cloth- 
ing was threadbare, but extremely neat. His 
studio was a large room, without any decora- 
tion whatever,—a vast, lonesome, bleak out- 
house, which was built for him, Itis said that 
the soap-boilers and laborers in Cambridge- 
port looked on the house as haunted, and 
spoke of him as acrazy old painter. 

During the evening which was passed at his 
modest home Allston at first was very shy, 
but as soon as the talk turned on art he seem- 
ed transformed; he became as enthusiastic as 
a boy, as he spoke of Titian, Claude, Vandyke, 
and other old masters. 

As Clevenger and Brown left the house—it 
was nearly midnight—he went with them to 
the door and shook hands with them cordially. 

**Good-by,”’ he said, looking up to the sky, 
“God bless you; success be with you. I 
shall be gone before youcome home. Butno 
matter,” he added, in a cheerful tone, ‘‘we 
shall all meet in heaven, and Vandyke will be 
of the party.” 

Both of the young men often spoke of this 
scene—the old painter looking upward, his 
long white hair flowing over his shoulders, as 
he spoke of his hope of meeting his great com- 
peer Beyond. Neither of his young guests 
ever saw Allston again—for he died threa 
years afterwards, and Clevenger suryived him 
only afew months. 

Clevenger was one of the most promising 
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of American sculptors, but he died before his | quainted with the languages I found out that 


powers wereripe. He wasa master of strong, 
manly portraiture,—he would have been in 
sculpture what Harvey Young is in painting— 
helacked the delicacy and finish of Powers, but 
excelled him in vigor of conception. He was 
a short set man, with light blue eyes; he 
always had a smile on his face; he was 
as simple-minded asaboy, and equally impro- 
yident. He was modest but ambitious; re- 
served as a man, but self-reliant as an artist. 
He will live only, however, in the traditions 
of American art, as he fell a prey to consump- 
tion in early manhood, on his voyage home- 
ward. 

Mr. Brown arrived in Paris in 1840, and 
went directly to Rome. His first impressions 
of Italian scenery more than fulfilled the 
dreams of his youth. From the cold, grey, 
hard, ‘‘inteilectual air” and skies of New Eng- 
jand—from the home of the east wind and 
the driving sleet of its springs—he entered at 
once on what he rapturously described as a 
foretaste of heaven; a land whose atmospheres 
were mellow, golden, soft, etherial, trans- 
lucent; he now saw before his eyes the grand 
effects which Allston had tried to transfer to 
canvas, and determined to devote his life to 
earnest endeavors to reproduce them in his 
paintings. 

On reaching Rome, in October, Mr. Brown 
saw the autumnal festival in the Villa Bor- 
ghese. It was a balmy afternoon; the people 
were gathered by thousands in its groves of 
Italian pines, through the thick boughs and 
foliage of which the warm rays of the sun softly 
penetrated, and gilded the green grass be- 
neath. People of every rank and from every 
province were grouped together, clad in the 
beautiful and picturesque costumes of their 
rank and birth-places; and in different parts 
of the grounds the most exquisite music was 
played by reed bands, every performer of 
which was a master of his art. As the gentle 
breezes;wafted this music through the grove, 
the young American was entranced, and vowed 
that he would never more leave a land so over- 
flowing with poetry andart. And for twenty 
years he did live in Italy, without ever falter- 
ing in his love and enthusiasm for it. 

From this scene Mr. Brown went to the 
famous Cafe Greco, where he saw another 
and as strange a phase of Italian life. He 
went in company with Mr. Crawford, the 
Amercian sculptor, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from Senator Sumner, thena 
rising young lawyer in Boston. 

Mr. Brown says that when he first went 
there he saw in one corner, sipping their coffee 
and puffing their cigars, John Gibson, the 
English sculptor, Wolf, the Prussian sculptor, 
Teerlink, the Dutch landscape painter, Thor- 
waldsen, and fifty other eminent men. The 
coffee-house is divided into five rooms, each 
set apart for a different nation; one for Italians, 
one for Germans, one for the French, one for 
Spaniards with Greeks, and an occasional 
Turk, and one for the English and Americans, 
who regard each other as having a common 
country. In the English room there was 
always a sprinkling of foreigners who had ma- 
naged to pickup afew crumbs of our language. 

“T entered this hole,” wrote Mr. Brown, 
‘tas Tat first termed it, and I thought at first 
T was in a coal pit full of smoke and gas. It 
smelt of boile/ oil, turpentine, ‘McGilp’ and 
varnish. All the occupants of the seats were 
painters, sculptors, architects and musicians; 
such a clatter of tongues, rattling of coffee 
cups, bellowing forth of ‘caffe puro,’ ‘caffe a 
Vombre,’ ‘mezzo et mezzo maritozzi,’ caffe nero,’ 
‘caffe con lait e zucchero.’ As I became ac- 


each habitual visitor—English, German or 
French. had an epithet or nickname among 
the waiters; and months may pass away— 
years—without their knowing it although itis 
generally characteristic of some pecutiarity of 
your face or person. Whenever a stranger 
appears, the waiters, who are very knowing 
and facetious, at once notice some personal 
defect, peculiarity or individuality, and you 
are then and there dubbed witk some ridi- 
culous and monstrous cognomen that sticks 
to you for life, not only in Rome,—perhaps 
elsewhere.” 

Ives, for example, who is a thick set, burly 
person, and not over gentle in his manner, 
was known as the bear; and one often heard 
the waiters shout at the top of their voices, 
(for thay knew that the painter did not under- 
stand Italian) ‘‘Caffe nero per i! orso 1’— 
“Black coffee for old bear !’’ 


Beard, the well-known animal painter, from 
his shaggy, long hair, was dubbed the buffalo. 

Newman, an English painter, remarkable 
for his beak-like nose, was always designated 
the parrot, and ‘‘Caffe latte con ove per il papa- 
gello,” ‘‘Coffee, milk and eggs for the parrot,” 
was one of the most familiar orders of the 
place. 

A demrre-looking artist—Mr. Terry—was 
christened St. Joseph; and an Englishman, 
since dead, of spectral presence, was cata- 
logued as the ‘‘Spirito Santo,” the ‘Hely 
Ghost.” 

“T remained,” added Brown, ‘for some 
time ignorant of my nickname, until one day, 
haying called for coffee and macaroni, I heard 
the order repeated with an addition of ‘nxaso,” 
amid the smiles of the other artists; and then 
remembered that I had an unusual allowance 
of that very prominent organ, and which inmy 
youth I was very sensitive about, often avoiding 
the light from throwing its reflection upon 
the wall in any way to show it to myself or 
others. I now clearly understood that, 
whether I liked it or not, hereafter I was to 
be called nasone—big nose !” 

Some years ago Mr. Brown wrote a few 
sketches of his life in Italy for his personal 
friends, and from these I copy an amusing 
story of the Cafe Greco: 


‘“‘What roars of laughter have been created 
by the wits, ventriloquists and mimics in that 
old den of smoke and tobacco ! . 

“T remember John Gibson so wonderfully 
imitated in yoice and manner that it was un- 
mistakable. Nearly every artist had his 
caricaturist. Rogers, the sculptor, and Free- 
man, the painter, were good imitators. 


“T fancy I see now a dignified little German 
artist, a hunchback, (Toermer,) coming into 
the cafe and seating himself before an Ameri- 
can (Chapman, who painted the ‘Pocahontas’ 
piece in the Capitol at Washington,) who 
usually pretended that he was deaf. The 
little man was talented. 

““T have just returned from Germany,’ 
shouted Gobbo, (the hunchback). Such was 
his nickname. 

««‘Ah | where ?” said Chapman, putting his 
hand to his ear. 

“Brom Germany !” 

«Yes, What did you see? Sell any pic- 
tures ?” 

“<«Yeg; and I was made a professor.’ This 
was said in a low tone. 

«‘A what ? Speak louder, please.’ 

*¢*A professor.’ This was said loud. 

“‘Can’t hear you. No use—must speak 
louder !’ said the American, with malicious 
fun. 


“<The king has made me a professor !’ ’’al- 
most shouted the vain little man. 

‘Professor? O! Ah! Of what? 

‘Of painting.’ 

“sO! Ah! What salary do they pay 

ou ?’ 

“The Gobbo began blushing, and evidently 
did not like continuing the conversation; but 
the deaf man was determined to let the whole 
cafe hear, and so there was no help for it, and 
he exclaimed, — 

‘Tt is the honor; it is enough.’ 

«©*What salary did you say ? 
dollars ?? Yankee-like. 

‘**T said the honor was enough !’ 

“How many dollars?’ again asked the 
incorrigible. 

**No dollars—honor,’ shouted the poor 
fellow. 

‘Mudge!’ shouted Chapman, ‘I reckon be- 
fore I went to Germany and back for honor I 
would stay at home and sell my pictures.’ 

“There is one great nuisance,” adds the 
artist, ‘‘in attending these cafes at Rome—par- 
ticularly the Greco; I mean the secret police, 
who poke their noses every where, in al) sorts 
of disguises; and one has sometimes to be 
very guarded in what one either professes or 
expresses. One of these interesting indivi- 
duals will politely seat himself beside you, 
enter into conversation in the most amiable 
and natural manner, and gradually lead you 
on to the topics of the day, upon which he 
will express his opinion very freely, as you 
think, and, not doubting his sincerity, you 
may say something unguarded about the gov- 
ernment. Nextmorning you are reported at the 
police office, and as long as you remain in 
Rome you are watched. Woe betide the 
Italian or German who may happen to make 
the same mistake; not only is he watched, but 
in due time he is disposed of by the ‘Sagro 

Ujfezio,—the Sacred Office. I was cautioned 

about these decoys, and kept my opinions 
much to myself. One day one of these 
gentlemanly Italians sat at my side, sipping 
his coffee and smoking his cigar. Commrenc- 
ing a conversation about my country and 
its institutions, he wished to draw a contrast 
between our government and thatof Rome. I 
replied politely to all he said. I was rather- 
enthusiastic about America, saying what liberr 
ty our people possessed, and speaking of theis 
moral and intellectual culture; but as to his 
government, in spite of his pointed questions, 
I steadfastly refused to give an opinion, much 
to his apparent astonishment, and, as I after- 
wards learned, to my own good fortune.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
ea? 


C. M. VON WEBER AT DRESDEN. 


Up the year 1814, there was no German 
operatic company at Dresden, though there 
had always been an Italian one. It was Count 
Heinrich Vitzthum who, animated by the 
feeling of nationality which had then begun 
to take root in men’s breasts, succeeded in 
convincing the King that such a state of 
things ought not to continue, and in getting 
Weber appointed director of German opera, 
despite the opposition of the minister, Count 
Hinsiedel, and despite, more especially, the 
Italian-Saxon nobility, who instinctively 
hated an institution which was a rival of art 
comme il faut. 

Weber, at any rate, received the order to 
create the German opera at Dresden, but it 
was stipulated in his engagement that he 
should set about recruiting new forces very 
economically, the chapel royal and the singers 


How many 
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who belonged to it being at his disposal when- 
ever he might require them. Weber soon 
perceived the difficulties about to rise up on 
all sides; in the first place, there was a Court 
that cared nothing about the new institution, 
and a nobility directly opposed to it; on the 
other hand, the members of the Italian com- 
pany, strong in their ancient privileges, would 
be hostile and second him in nothing. All he 
had upon his side, therefore, was the modest 
support of the public, and the friendship of 
his chief, the exeellent Count Vitzthum; it 
was in the combined action of the latter and 
himself that he placed his greatest hopes 
Unfortunately, this alliance displeased the 
minister, Hinsiedel, who did not fail to prove 
every moment that such was the case, openly 
patronizing Weber’s colleague, Francesco 
Morlacchi, conductor of the Italian opera, 
and Polledro, the leader. 

Francesco Morlacchi was the man to profit 
by such an advantage. He had been a pupil | 
of Carusso and Mazetti for singing, and of 
Zingrelli for counterpoint; besides this, Fa- 
ther Martini, who took an interest in his pro- 
gress, had advised him to learn several instru- 
ments. As a dramatic composer he had began 
with ‘‘Il poeta in Campagna,” performel in 
Florence, and with ‘‘Il Ritratto” applauded 
at Verona. ‘‘La Principessa per Ripiego,” 
and ‘‘le Danaide,” confirmed his reputation 
in the peninsula, while, lastly, he increased 
that reputation very much by a lyrical scene, 
Saffo, written for the Scala, Milan, a scene in 
which the beautiful Maria Marcolini excited 
the public enthusiasm in all the large cities of 
Italy. This production was the commence- 
ment of his fortune, for Maria Marcolini, in 
her gratitude to the young maestro, who could 
write so well for her voice, spoke in such 
terms of him to her relative, Count Marco- 
lini, prime minister of the ‘‘ King of Saxony,” 
that he was summoned to Dresden, and ere- 
ated chapelmaster in 1811. He made his first 
public effort the year following, when he pro- 
duced a serious opera, ‘‘ Raoul di Crequi,”’ 
which proved a failure. The same fate awaited 
his first mass—performed on All Saints Day, 
and pronounced too secular in character and 
too careless in style— as well as two operas, 
‘‘Le Danaide” (performed at the end of 1812) 
and ‘‘Ia Cappricciosa pentita” (Jan. 1815). 
His ‘‘Barbiere di Siviglia”, performed in 
June, 1816,;was more successful, though con- 
sidered too long in parts, and containing re- 
miniscences from Paisiello’s work of the same 
name. In spite of his failures, however, Mor- 
lacchi advanced more and more every day in 
the good graces of the Court. He appeared 
there as an elegant, a well-educated, and a 
most gentlemanly man, but, above all, he 
possessed great talent for intrigue. He had 
been a pupil of the Jesuits, and had retained 
from his early education a stock of diplom- 
acy, which he never failed to turn to account, 
Thus to be able to produce, if he wished, a 
misunderstanding, he pretended that he never 
could completely master German ; Vitzthum, 
who abhorred his feline nature, and always 
suspected him, used, in consequence, to send 


him his orders in Italian. As a conductor, he 
was not destitute of merit; he had a delicate 
ear: he marked the various movements very 
well, but he shrank from interrupting a piece, 
for fear of annoying his musicians, preferring 
to overwhelm them with rehearsals, until 
they corrected their faults themselves. 
Morlacchi was, for more than four years, 
so omnipotent as director of the chapel, that, 
when, in 1816, J- Battista Polledro, one of 


Paganini’s best pupils, was appointed leader 
under him, he considered that the new-comer 
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was infringing upon his functions, and de- 
clared himself his enemy. The reader may 
imagine how great was his fury when Weber’s 
arcival was announced to him. The first thing 
he did was to make friends with Polledro and 
all those who where inclined to swell the ranks 
of his adherents, and swear allegiance to him 
for the war, an implacable and terrible war, 
in which he was about to engage. 

Weber reached Dresden on the evening of 
the 13th January. He immediately took up 
his quarters in a little house situated in the 
contre of the Italian village, so called because 
it was built for, and by, the Italian workmen 
who had come in the wake of Chiaveri, the 
architect of the fine Roman Catholic Church, 
which rises at the extremity of the old bridge 
thrown over the Elbe. His modest abode, 
which was surrounded by a pretty garden, he 
furnished simply, taking care to carpet all the 
rooms, for he could not bear the sound of any 
one’s steps on the floor. He then engaged 
a man-servyant to attend upon him, and an 
Italian master to enable him to cut a figure 
in the world. Having done thus* much, he 
began his visits. The first, as the reader may 
imagine, was for Count Vitzthum, whom, to 
his no small surprise, he found rather em- 
barrassed. Having pressed him for an ex- 
planation, he learned that, through Hinsiedel, 
Morlacchi had succeeded in having Weber 
designated in his engagement as Musical Di- 
rector at the German 'l'heatre. This placed 
Weber completely under him, as it gave Mor- 
lacchi alone a right to the title of Chapel- 
master. Weber flew into a rage, swearing 
that he would immediately leave the town; 
that he had been disgrécefully deceived; and 
that he thorougily despised the Italian Mor- 
lacchi, who had had the impudence to make 
a thousand protestations of friendship, and 
to salute him, on his arrival, as his dear colle- 
ague. Vitzthum endeavoured to pacify him, 
and at length succeeded, after having pro- 
mised to speak to the King on the subject. 
He did so that same day, and, on the day 
following, Weber, thanks to the Count’s 
warm advocacy, received his appointment, 
drawn up in due form, as chapelmaster. 

Some days afterwards he was presented to 
the artists. He made them a little speech, 
very paternal, but also very firm, concerning 
their duty towards him. It made them mur- 
mur, but their discontent vanished at a ball 
he gave them in the Hotel of Poland, when 
he was charming with every one. On the day 
of the first rehearsal, however, he resumed 
his severe manner, and began by casting so 
piercing a glance on the singers and musi- 
cians who came late, that, the next day, every 
one was at his post in good time. He con- 
ducted the rehearsal quite differently ‘from 
any of his predecessors, interrupting the 
orchestra every instant; going up on the 
stage; performing the duties of stage-man- 
ager; discussing matters with the painter, 
the master-carpenter, and the costumier; hay- 
ing an ear and an eye for everything, and not 
remaining still a single instant. The persons 
at his disposal were in fact so few and so in- 
experienced, that it was only by the greatest 
attention and zeal that he could hope to make 
the enterprise at all successiul, and its con- 
tinuance depended on what was done at the 
outset. 

The company that had been placed under 
Weber was no other than the German drama- 
tic company, with which the members of the 
Italian operatic company might, by a special 
order, be united, ‘he first was composed as 
a rule of good actors, who, azcording to the 
custom of that period, sang in vaudeyilles, 
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but were not very capable of appearing in 
grand opera. With regard to singers, there- 
fore, Weber was pretty nearly in the position 
of a general at the head of an army full of 
willingness and confidence, but completely 
destitute of provisions. He got up, to com- 
mence with, Méhul’s Joseph, taking advantage 
of the presence in Dresden of the tenor Wil- 
helmi. One great reason, moreover, for his 
selection of this opera was that all the cha- 
racters, except one, that of Benjamin, are 
male characters. The rehearsals were actively 
pushed on. As for the orchestra, it was ex- 
cellent, and Weber could rely upon it. 


Meanwhile Weber’s presentation at Court 
took place. The King made an imperceptible 
sign with his head, and said: ‘‘I rely upon 
your talent;’ the Queen spoke to him about 
his betrothed, whom she had remarked when 
the young lady appeared at Dresden. The 
royal pair then retired to their apartments, 
having Weber considerably disappointed at 
his reception; and, above all, very much em- 
barrassed in his court costume with its large 
embroidered collar, and not at ease with his 
opera hat under hisarm, and his sword which 
kept getting between his legs. He had, how- 
ever, been presented at Court; the King and 
the Queen had spoken to him; this was the 
principal point, and thenceforward the most 
aristocratic doors were open to him. He had 
acquired the rights of citizenship in his new 
place of residence. 


A venerable member of the orchestra, a 
contemporary of these events, who now lives 
retired in asuburb of Dresden, has traced 
from memory the following portrait of Weber 
at this period: ‘‘ He was short, with a retreat- 
ing chest; his arms were rather long and thin, 
and hung dangling at his side; the paleness 
of his features gave additional prominence to 
the brilliancy of his eyes, which were shaded 
by thick spectacles; when he spoke a charm- 
ing smile animated his lips, ordinarily serious, 
and from time to time he bent his head on 
one side, a practice which imparted an air of 
indescribable gentleness to his countenance. 
The day we were presented to him, he wore a 
blue coat with white buttons, tight panta- 
loons, and Souwaroff boots with tassels. A 
fine cambric handkerchief, the ends of which 
were fastened by a diamond pin, encircled his 
neck. Over this costume was thrown a large 
brown cloak with several collars, while, lastly, 
around broad-brimmed had shaded his face. 
Nothing, at the first glance, denoted in him 
the artist. You might pass close by him, in 
the street or in a drawing-room, without re- 
marking him; but, if he had once spoken to 
you, you were under the spell of his presence, 
as though subjected to some magnetic in- 
fluence.” 


Meanwhile, the day for the first perform- 
ance of Joseph was approaching; the public 
to whom Weber had directly recommended 
himself by an announcement in fivour of his 
enterprise in a Dresden Journal, waited with 
eonfidence; but the Court, influenced by the 
machinations of the Italians, and, besides, 
not being very favourably disposed, as we 
know, to the efforts made by the German 
party, augured badly of the result, and coun- 
ted upon the failure of Weber’s first attempt 
to send him to some town ‘‘less comme il 
Saut.” The result proved the public was right, 
for Joseph, first performed on the 30th Janu- 
ary, was a revelation, and revived the hopes 
of the German party, who henceforth felt 
called on, with Weber as their chief, to regen- 
erate dramatic art at Dresden. 
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NEWS BEYOND THE SHA. 


Mons. Gounon’s habits while composing 
are said to be to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of the countr 
where the scene of the work in hand is laid. 
While writing ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” he plung- 
ed deep into English literature. When he 
addressed himself to ‘‘Faust,” German au- 
thors were his companions. He is now com- 
posing.a funeral mass and gives his days and 
nights to the Imitation and Fathers of the 
Church. 


Tue Amptiau has put into rehearsal a drama 
entitled ‘‘Botany Bay,” by Messrs. Dennery 
and Charles Edmond, which the manager 
reckons will run a hundred nights. 


Tue Minister or Pusric Instruction has 
requested Mons. Sandou Udayar to take a 
chair in the School of Living Oriental Lan- 
guages, in Paris, to teach the Tamile tongue. 
This gentleman is a native of Patchadaysay 
(India) who has resided for some years in 
Paris. 


In ‘‘Le Sacrilege,” the forthcoming drama 
by Messrs. Barriere and Beauyallet, there are 
no less then thirty-eight parts, and of them 
ten are comic parts. The length of perfor- 
mance is not stated. 


Mons. Geroms has just finished a picture 
representing General Bonaparte Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of Egypt, crossing the 
desert. The desert environs him and the 
came! which bears him, so as to bring out his 
pensive face with great force. 


Mons. Dorn, the Athenzum’s Paris cor- 
respondent narrates, is encountering great 
oppositions in his scheme of illustrating 
“Faust,” from German artists and critics, who 
demand that this previlege should be vested 
in Germans. Nothing, certainly, could be 
better suited to his powers than the vivid 
scenes of that great drama. Meanwhile, 
among works M. Dore now has in hand are 
named the ‘‘Ancient Mariner,” the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs,” and Mr. Dickens’s ‘‘Tiny Tim.” 
Also, just as he followed Don Quixote through 
Spain before making his inimitable illnstra- 
tions of the Don’s exploits, so he now plans a 
tour over the ground of many of Sir Walter 
Scott’s creations. For his masterpiece, when 
he shall be satisfied of the maturity of his 
powers, and that he has mastered the spirit 
of the great poet, M. Dore proposes to him- 
self the illustration of Shakespeare. 


Brussets.—M. Varot has appeared at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, as Raoul in Les Hugue- 
nots, and been very well received. ; 
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Sr. Pererspurcu.—Lohengrin is to be pro- 
duced very shortly.—Mad. Kondirew-Selu- 
janow, who, some years since, enjoyed con- 
siderable repute as a concert-singer, has made 
her début on the stage as the Princess in Dar- 
gomigschky’s opera of Russalka, but without 
achieving any great success.—Seroff has com- 
posed a new opera entitled Le Retour de Koni. 


Leresic.—The first Gewandhaus Concert 
for the season took place on the 8th inst. 
Herr David played Herr Bruch’s Violin Con- 
certo, and a new Coneertstiick by Herr Saint- 
Saens. The former composition, performed 
by Herr Joachim with great success at the 
last Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine, 
was received here, also very favourably; the 
latter was less hked. Mad. Beschka-Leutne 
sang, despite indispositions, airs from Spohr’s 
Faust, and Weber's Sylvania, most admirably. 
The orchestra fully maintained its reputation 


by its spirited execution of Cherubini’s over- 
ture to Anacreon, and Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony.—The first concert of the Enterpe 
Society, under the direction of Herr Jadas- 
sohn, is announced for the 27th inst. 


Srurreart.—The oratorio of Eli, by Mr. 
Costa, will be performed during the series of 
the winter concerts given by the members of 
the Royal Band. It is hoped that the com- 
poser will himself conduct his work. The 
Association for Classical Music has promised 
its co-operation. 


Sterrin.—Herren Schiever and the Broth- 
ers Millers have given two Quartet-Soirées. 
Herr Schiever is a favourite pupil of Joa- 
chim’s. The pieces performed at the two 
Soirées were quartet in G major, Haydn; that. 
in G major, Beethoven; that in E flat major, 
Mendelssohn; that in D minor, Schubert; 
that in A major, Mozart; and that in C sharp 
minor, Beethoven. ‘lhe last two works were 
especially applauded. 


. . f 
MapamMe ARABELLA GODDARD will continue 


her ‘‘ Pianoforte Recitals” in the country 
until near to Christmas. She was yesterday 
to play at Southport. To-day, she gives a 
morning recital at Liverpool, and subsequent- 
ly visits Kendal, Lancaster, Carlisle, Sunder- 
land, Edinburgh, Berwick-on-Tweed, Shef- 
field, Durnam, &c. On fhe 2nd of December, 
owing to the great success of her last recital, 


f 
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she gives a sccond at Brighton, which, in tao 


early spring, is to be followed by a third. 


Darmstapt.—The Emperor of Russia has 
conferred the cheyalier’s cross of the Stanis- 
laus Order, third class, on Herr Neswadba, 
Court-Chapelmaster. 


Minax.—It is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good. 
of Russia’s having been driven, by the recent 
inundations, from the Villa d’Este, and com- 
pelled to take refuge here, the corporation 
decided upon opening the Scala for a night, 
in order to give their Imperial visitor an op- 
portunity of beholding that famous edifice. 
That she might do so to the best advantage, 
the house was, on the occasion of her visit, 
illuminata a giorno. As the regular season 
has not yet commenced, a company had to be 
got together ‘‘on the shortest notice,” to 
adopt the phrase patronized by bold, but 
fallacious, outfitters. Under the circumstan- 
ces, it was not to be expected that the opera 
—Norma—chosen for performance should be 
executed in the best possible style. Ii any 
such expectations did exist, either in the 
mind of the Imperial visitor, or of any one 
else, they were grievously disappointed. 
However, the Empress did not go so much 
to hear the opera as to see the opera-house, 
and she saw it.—Zampa has been produced 
at the Carcano, but has not been much of a 
success, owing to the faulty mode in which it 
was performed. aust is in rehearsal, with 
Malle. Marietta Siebs, Signori Carlo Vicen- 
telli, Moragas, and Garcia. 
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Doctor Doremus will commence a series of 
lectures, at Trenor’s Lyric Hall, on Monday 
evening next. 


Miss Kellogg appeared as Rosina in the 
‘Barber of Seville’, on Wednesday evening 
last, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


Humpty Dumpty still holds the boards at 
the Olympic Theatre; to-night it makes its 
two hundred and sixty-fourth performance, 
Miss Millie Sackett, late of the Theatre Co- 
mique, has assumed the vole of burlesque. 


In consequence of the Empress — 


[English.] 
VOCABULARY. 


OF THE UNIVERSE AND THE EARTH. 


Dew. 

A thaw. 

Frost. 

Hoar frost. 

Tee. 

An icicle. 

Flakes of ice. 

Slippery ice (in the streets. ) 
An a 


’ ‘The wind. 


A calm. 

A whirlwind. 
A storm. 

A hurricane. 
East. 

South. 

West. 

North. 


Dry. 

Damp; wet. 
Dryness. 
Moisture; dampness. 
A clod. 

A furrow. 

Dust. 

Sand. 

A stone. 

A pebble. 

Gravel. 

Mud. 

A puddle. 

A cavern; a grotto. 


A plain. 
A table-land. 
A valley. 
A ravine. 
A defile. 
A declivity. 
A mountain. 
A hill. 
The foot of the mountain. 
The summit of the mountain. 
A rock. 
A brook. 
A great river. 
A torrent. 
A river. 
The bed of a river. 
The source. 
The mouth. 
The bank; the shore. 
The current. 
The ford. 
A lake. 
A pond. 
A marsh. 
A fountain. 
A waterfall. 
The land. 
The native country, fatherland. 


OF THE SEA, 


The ocean; the sea. 
The Mediterranean. 
An archipelago. 
The Adriatic. 

The Baltic. 

The North Sea. 
The channel. 

The open sea. 

The continent. 

An island. 

A peninsula, 
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[ German. ] 


WCRTERVERZEICHNISS. 


DAS WELTALL UND DIE ERDE. 


Der Thau. 
D.3 Thauwetter. 
Dez Frost. 
Der Reif. 

ag His. 
Ein Eiszapfen. 
Die Eisschollen. 
Das Glatteis. 
Hin Erdbeben. 


| Der Wind. 


Die Winds!t'"e. 
Der Wirbelwind. 
Ein Sturm. 

Hin Orkan. 
Morgen; Ost. 
Mittaz; Sud. 
Abend; West. 
Mittern. :ht; Nord. 


Trocken. 
Feucht; nass. 


| Die Trock: nheit. 
| Die Feuchtigkeit; die Niisse. 


Eine Erdccholle. 

Kine Furche. 

Der Staub. 

Der Sand. 

Ein Stein. 

Hin Kieselstein. 

Der Kies. 

Der Schlamm. 

kine Pfitze. 

Hine Hohle; eine Grotte. 


Eine Ebene. 
Eine Hochebene. 
Ein Thal. 

Eine Schlucht. 
Ein Engpass. 
Ein Abheng. 

Ein Berg. 

Ein Hiigel. 

Der Fuss des Berges. 
Der Gipfel des Berges. 
Ein Fels. 

Ein Bach. 

Ein Strom. 

Ein Waldstrom. 
Ein Fluss. 

Das Flussbett. 
Die Quelle. 

Die Mundung. 
Das Ufer. 

Die Stromung. 
Die Furt. 

Hin See. 

Ein Teich. 

Hin Sumpf. 

Ein Brunnen. 
Ein Wasserfall. 
Das Land. 

Das Vaterland. 


VOM MEERE, 


Der Ocean; das Meer; die See. 
Das mittelindische Meer. 
Ein Inselmeer. 

Das Adriatische Meer. 
Die Ostsee. 

Die Nordsee. 

Der Canal. 

Die offene See, hohe See. 
Das Festland. 

Eine Insel. 

Kine Halbinsel. 


[French] 
VOCABULAIRE. 


L’UNIVERS ET LA TERRE. 


La roxée, 

Le dégel, 

La gelée. 

La gelée blanche. 

La glace. 

Un glacon. 

Les glacons. 

Le verglas. 

Un tremblement de terre. 
Le yent. 

Le calme. 

Un tourbillon. 

Un orage. 

Un ouragan. 

L’est; lorient. 

Le sud; le midi. 
L’ouest; l’oecident. 

Le nord; le septentrion. 


See. 

Humide. 

La sécheresse, 
L’humidiié. 
Une motte de terre. 
Un sillon. 

La poussiére. 
Le sable. 

Une pierre. 
Un caillou. 
Le gravier. 
La boue. 

Un bourbier. 


Une caverne; une grotte; un an- 


tre. 
Une plaine. 
Un plateau. 
Une vallée. 
Une gorge. 
Un défilé. 
Un cotean. 
Une montagne. 
Une colline. 
Le pied de Ja montagne. 
Le sommet de la montagne. 
Un rocher. 
Un ruisseau. 
Un fleuve. 
Un torrent. 
Une riviére. 
Le lit de la riviére. 
La souree. 
L’embouchure. 
La rive; le bord. 
Le courant. 
Le gué. 
Un lac. 
Un étang. 
Un marais. 
Une fontaine. 


Une chiite d’eau; une cascade. 


Le pays. 
La patrie. 


DE LA MER, 


L’océan; la mer. 

La Méditerranée. 

Un archipel. 

L’Adriatique. 

La mer baltique. 

La mer du nord. 

La Manche. 

La pleine mer; la haute mer. 
La terre ferme. 

Une ile. 

Une péninsule, presqu’ ile. 
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[Jtalian. ] 
VOCABOLARIO. 


L’UNIVERSO E LA TERRA. 


La rugiada. 
Lo seioglimento del ghiaccio. 


Ll gelo. 


La brina. 
Il ghiaccio. 


| Un ghiacciuolo. 


I banchi di ghiaccio. 
Il gelicidio. 

Un tremuoto. 

Il vento. 


| La calma. 


Un turbine. 

Un temporale. 

Un’ oragano. 

Il levante; Voriente. 

Il mezzo giorno; il mezzo di. 
L’oecidente; il ponente. 


'La tremontana ; il settentrione ; 


il norte. 
Secco; asciutto. 
Umido. 
L’aridita. 
L’umidita. 
Una zolia. 
Un soleo. 
La polvere; la polve. 
La rena. 
Una pietra. 
Un ciottolo. 
La sabbia, la ghiaja. 
I fango. 
Un pantano. 
Una spelonca (una caverna); una 
grotta; un antro. 


| Una pianura. 


Un monticello spianata, 
Una valle. 

Una sorre. 

Una gola, 

Un colle. 

Una montagna; un monte. 
Una collina. 


| La falda del monte. 


La cima del monte. 
Una rupe. 

Un ruscello. 

Un fiume reale. 
Un torrente. 

Un fiume. 

Tl letto del fiume. 
La sorgente. 
L’imboceatura. 

La riva; la sponda. 
La corrente. 

Ti guado. 


| Un lago. 
| Uno stagno. 


Una palude. 

Una fontana; una fonte. 

Una cascata d’acqua; una cascata. 
Il paese. 


| La patria. 


DEL MARE, 


L’oceano; il mare, 
Tl Mediterraneo. 
Un’ arcipelago. 

L’ Adriatico. 

Il mare baltico. 

Tl mare germanico. 
Tl canale. 

L’alto mare. 

La terra ferma. 
Un’ isola. 

Una penisola. 
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OPERA BOUFFE. BATEMAN’S COM- 
PANY. 


Offenbach’s popular Opera Bouffe, La Belle 
Helene, was produced by Mr. Bateman, on 
Monday evening last, at Pike’s Opera House, 
in the most magnificent style. Its cosi:umes 
were splendid, and its scenery and appoint- 
ments, generally, artistic and beautiful. We 
have rarely seen an opera more splendidly 
mounted. A crowded audience was in attend- 
ance, and the cheerful and elegant opera 
house looked brilliant in the extreme. 

This opera contains some of Ofienbach’s 
most luppy effects—we had alwost said 
thoughts, which wonld have been unfair to 
Offenbach, who seems to have a chronic ob- 
jection to thinking. It contains some of his 
most taking jingles, put together in such a 
lively form, and so little embarrassed with re- 
condite harmony, that it ceases to be a matter 
of surprise that the thoughtless world takes 
to them so kindly. Not to be amuzed, not to 
laugh heartily and involuntarily, one must be 
either utterly diase, or must assume an accet- 
icism for the sake of effect. The music of 
course, is intolerably poor stuff, a stringin » 
together of waifs and estrays of anybody’s 
inspirations, without much special a.tention 
to appositeness or consecutiveuess of 
thought. But to deny to Offenbach a special 
talent for musical tailoring of light summer 
garments, would be unfair, and would also 
be useless, because that fact is patert to every- 
body, and should be admitted, even by those 
who view the popularity of his works, as eal- 
culated to lower and vulgarize public taste in 
music. It certainly will not elevate the Art ; 
but neither will it have any permanent effect 
upon the taste of the people, any more than 
the present whistling popularity of ‘* Cham- 
pagne Charlie” or ‘‘Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines.” Whatever taste there is for 
the pure and beautiful.in music, has been of 
too slow a growth, and has struggled through 
too many difficulties, to be troubled by the 
sweep of this vagrant breeze over the calm 
surface of its deep love. No; Offenbach may 
patter and clatter, but his time, as compared 
to that of the Prophets in the Art, is but as a 
moment to eternity. 

Mile. Tostee is quite as admirable in La 
Belle Helene, as she is in La Duchesse. She 
possesses that moderated extravaganza-air, 
that blended serio-comic manner, which can 
hardly be acquired, and which, with her, is un- 
questionably in-born, for certainly we have 
seen no female comique, so unconsciously 
humorous and so irrisitible in the genuine 
fun she displays. Her acting throughout was 
admirable, and she made seyeral palpable hits 


in her singing, the most notable of which 
was the couplet ‘‘ Un Mari Sage,” which she 
gives in an inimitable manner, with e» inex- 
pres ‘ble chic, and is honored each night by 
a double encore. She is superbly costumed, 
and looks very beautiful. Mlle. Tostee may 
count La Belle Helene amoug her greatest 
successes. 

Mile. Lambele makes a most fascinating 
young man; her elegant figure and charming 
ly amiable face brighten up the scene when- 
ever she appears. She acts with grace, and 
sings sweetly and artistically. 

In all respects La Belle Helene was strong- 
ly and effectively cast, the distribution being 
as follows: Agamemnon, M. Ducesne; Paris, 
M. Deere; Calchas, M. Lagriffoul; Menelaus, 
M. Leduc; Ajax No. 1, M. Houdin; Ajax 
No. 2, M. Guidon, and Achilles, M. Daron. 
Most of these artists are well known to the 
public, their admiraole talents having long 
been recognized, and the estimation in which 
they are held being very manifest on this 
occasion, in the very cordial reception give 
to each as he appeared. 

M. Decre and M. Houdin were the only 
strangers, ani with those the public became 
friendly at once. M. Decre possesses a good 
and pleasing voice, which he uses in a finish- 
ed and effective manner. His caiviaze is 
graceful and easy, and he is an excellent 
actor. His Paris was unexceptionable. M. 
Houdin is a natural comique; his face is ir- 
i/vistible and his look is always greeted with 
shouts of laughter. It does not, to be sure, 
require much talent to look funny, when na- 
ture has supplied the raw material, but M. 
Houdin is a capital actor, and his by-play is 
full of humor and is suggestive throughout, 
He made a decided hit with the public. 

The chorus and orchestra were excellent, as 
usual at this establishment; the work had 
evidently been well rehearsed, and went off 
without a hitch. The success of La Belle 
Heleie, revived, is unequivocal, and it will 
convinue to be performed every evening, until 
further notice. '[o-day there will be a La Belle 
Helene Matinee at one o’clock. One dollar 
admission. 


—<—_—— 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


A periodical success has already, so early 
in the season, been achieved at this establish- 
ment. The new play, ‘‘The Lancashire 
Lass,” bids fair to have a long and healthy 
run, as it grows in favor with the public 
nightly. A success such as this is the natucal 
result of conscientious and thorough prepeva- 
tion. Nothing is passed over that could 
contribute to that end; cach part is carefully 
cast, the more important parts being 
strengthened by not slighting the subordi- 
nate characters, and the most patient care 
being bestowed upon the minutest detail of 
scenery, costumes and properties. The labor 
and expense are greater in the beginning, 
than in the other way, where haste is the on- 
ly thing sought for, but in the end the for- 
mer policy will always be found the best; for 
our New York public rarely fails to appreciate 
a good thing, and no labor is lost that is ex- 
pended in catering intelligently to its amuse- 
ment. The ‘‘ Lancashire Lass” will be re- 
tained on the bills every evening, for some 
time to come. 


i 
OPERA BOUFFE.—THEATRE FRAN- 
CAIS. 


Geneviéve de Brabant continues to be per- 
formed every evening at this fashionable the- 


atre, and with each performance its popularity 
seems to increase. It certainly contains some 
of the best music that Offenbach has yet 
vouchsafed to the public. Some of the con- 
certed music is unusually excellent, good in 
melody, and well harmonized. Some solos, 
too, continue to charm the hearers, and elicit 
very determined encores. The Gensd’armes 
duett, sung and acted with such breadth of 
humor by M. Gabel and his coufrére, receives 
double and sometimes triple honors nightly. 
It cer’ainly is irresistibly comic, and 
would draw laughter from the most unex- 
citable of human beings, 

The music of Genevieve, is admirably sung 
throughout. Rose-Bell is positively fasci- 
nating both as an actress anda singer. She 
is so graceful and so womanly, so piquant in 
her manner, and yet so free from any taint 
of vulgarity or indelicacy, that it is not a 
matter of surprise, that’ she should receive 
the warmest praise, even from those who sys- 
tenatically depreciate the opera itself. She 

rries the public with her, and is so great a 
favorite, that it would be difficult to displace 
ner. 

M'lles. Desclausas and Giuretti are also 
worthy of special praise for all they do; the 
latter, more especially, because aithough her 
exc 'lent talent has not been recognized by 
ihe partisan press, she performs the task al- 
lotted her with as much spirit as though she 
was basking in the sunshine of critical favor. 
She sings like an artist, and merits well both 
from the public and the critics. 

As we have said, the music of Geneviéve 
is capitally sung throughout, by principals, 
subordinates and chorus, and certainly its 
manner of production is magnificent in every 
detail. Geneviéve de Brabant is a pronounced 
success, and will run to crowded houses for a 
long time to come. 

On this Saturday afternoon a Genevieve 
Matinée will be given, commencing at one 
o’clock. Admission one Dollar. 
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MOVEMENTS. 

Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, the well-known pianist 
and composer has recently returned from 
Hurope, where he played frequently in private 
with great eclut. He has written several 
new Fantasies, Studies, ete , for the piano- 
forte, which are beautiful, musicianly and 
highly effective. 


Mr. William Steinway and family returned 
last week from a six months’ tour in Europe. 


Mr. Richard Hoffman has also returned 
from Europe, and has resumed his profes- 
sional duties. 


Mr. Harry Sanderson, with Mrs. Jenny 
Kempton, and other excellent artists, will 
shortly resume his concert tour, which was 
interrupted by the excitements of the elec- 
tion. 

It is rumored that Mr. Dawson, the pianist, 
contemplat’s a concert tour of some duration. 
Madame Charlotte Varian, it is said, will be 
one of the party. 


Miss Agnes Ethel whose recent appearance 
at Jerome’s Theatre was so pronounced a 
success, will shortly make her professional 
debut, at one of our principal theatres, pre- 
vious to her making a starring tour through 
the country. She is gifted with fine personal 
charms, a deliciously sympathetic voice, and 
undoubted talents. 


The first concert of Mr. J. E. Haner, the 
new American pianist, recently arrived 
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from Europe, will take place, at Steinway. 
Hall, on Thursday, November 12th. His ap- 
pearance excites great in erest in prive.e 
cireles, and a brilliant audience may be ex- 
pected. He will be assisted by Madame de 
la Grange, and other prominent artists. 


Mr. Srepuen Massert has jast arrived from 
Japan and China, and purposes to give au 
seccount of his travels, at an early day, in 
this City. ‘‘Col. Pipes” will probably tune 
his notes at Irving Hall, next weck. 


Mr. Ignatz Pollak, so favorably known to 
our public as a most excellent singer and a 
thorough artist, will give his Annual Concert 
at lrving Hall towards the close of the pre- 
sent month. He will put forth a most biiili- 
antly attractive programme, among the ass'«t- 
ing artists the peerless Camille Urso being 
one, and we hope to see Irving Hall crowded 
to its utmost capacity. 

Miss Antonia Henne, whose fine contralto 
voice is too rarely heard in our concert-rooms, 
sang with great success at Hariford this 
week. 

Myr. Arthur Matthison, in conjunction with 
Mr. Wm. K. Bassiord. has just written a 
charming ballad for Miss Floreace Rice, 
which will certainly be a selling success when 
published. Mr. Maittiison is now engaged 
on a sensation drama, for a prominent actress, 
and is also writing two Cantatas for well- 
known composers. His rapidity and versatil- 
ity are remarkable. His new comedy will 
probably be produced at one of the Boston 
theatres. 


Obituary. 


— 


DEATH OF EDMUND REMACK., . 


——, 


The sudden and unexpected death of the 
well-known journalist, Mr. Edmund Remack, 
startled and shocked his large circle of 
friends. He was, even in times past, a bit- 
ter and earnest Repuvlican, and his death is 
attributed to the mental strain caused by the 
incessant labors, and the continued excite- 
ment, consequent upon the late fiercely con- 
tested election, and producing congestion of 
the brain, which defied all medical skill. 

Mr. Remack was by birth a German, and 
had been for many years, and was at the pe- 
riod of his death, one of the chief editors of 
the Abend-Zeitung of New York. He was a 
man of admirable and varied abilities; a fine 
linguist—an apt and ready idiomatic writer 
and speaker in each tongue; he was also a 
brilliant and pungent writer, full of wit and 
substance, stronger in attack than in defence, 
bat eminently readable, whether he was 
right or wrong. He occupied a position as 
musical critic, and held it upon grounds 
quite as tenable as ninety-nine hundreths of 
those who occupy the same position upon our 
most important journals, and fulminate judi- 
cial opinions upon facts, the laws relating to 
which they have never studied. But the 
esprit which sustained him in other branches 
of jiterature, carried him through success- 
fully in this, and won him a reputation which 
wil! last as long as his writings remain unana- 
lyzed. Although a hard worker, he was ge- 
nerally classed with that nomade-class, the 
Bohemians; but his extensive reading, and 
his really brilliant accomplishments, placed 
him on a far higher level. As a man, those 
who knew him best say that he was warm- 
hearted, social, and generous; and we can 
readily believe that that unscrupulousness 


which characterized a certain current of his 
life, was rather the result of his cheqrered 
end va ied caree., than the deliberate action 
springing from his true nature. He was 
essentially an able and brilliant writer, and 
his death will be regretted by thousands of 
readers, who will miss his sharp, terse, and 
powerful sentences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Montevideo, August, 1868. 
Epiror or Warson’s ArT JOURNAL. 


Gottschalk has just come back to Monte- 
video, having, brought toa close his tour in 
the Argentine NR oublic. He announces a 
series of concer’s, the first of which took 
place on the 13th of this month, at the The- 
atre San Felipe. He played a new grande 
Etude of his own composition, entitled ‘‘ Ba- 
taille,” which was encored; then his celeb- 
rated ‘* Tarantella” with Orchestra acecompa- 
piment. ‘‘ Le dernier Amour,” ‘‘ La Morte,” 
aud ‘*Osos Creolos,” excited, as they never 
fail to do, the greatest enthusiasm, and it is 
almost useless to add that the great pianist 
was called back after each of his pieces. 
Some gentlemen of this city have presented 
him with a handsome set of studs and a beau- 
tiirl wreath with gold leaves. 

Old Gen. Paer who two months ago left 
New York, where he had been residing for 10 
or 12 years, [siice the revolution in Caracas 
whica overthrew him, | arrived in Montevideo 
ea route for Buenos Ayres. As soon as he 
heard of Gottschalk being in town, he called 
on him and shed tears of joy at embracing 
the composer of ‘‘ Marche de Nuit,” | which 
is dedicated to the illustrious old soldier]. 
YVae friendship which exists between Gen. 
Paer, avd the great American pianist is of 
old standing. Gottschalk wrote immediately 
to Genere! Mansell, one of the relics of the 
Argentine Indepeudence War, and to several 
other influential men in Buenos Ayres, intro- 
ducing Gen. Paer. 

In the last accounts, the papers of Buenos 
Ayres were announcing a grand banquet to 
be given in his honor. 
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ART NOTES. 


Mr. Joun Roaers is at his studio, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, eveaged on a new statuette, which 
probablv wuil be given to the public this win- 
ter. lias last, ‘‘'The Council of War”’ has be- 
come ¢!ready widely circulated. 


Photographic portraits on watch crystals 
are among the latest novelties announced by 
Rocxwoop, at No. 839 Broadway. 


Mr. Houtman Honr recently returned to 
Florence, where he will remain fur a short 
time, whence he will proceed to the Kast. 


James Hamilton, the artist, spent a large 
portion of his summer vacation at Atlantic 
City. He is now preparing a few marine 
subjects for reproduction in chromo. 


The first stone of the ScHuBERT MrEmMoRIAL 
was laid on the 12th of last month. 


Mr. Wito1am Bropis, R. 8S. A., of Edin- 
burgh, is at work on an elegant marble sta- 
tuette of Dr. Livingstone. It is a commission 
{rom a lady, a connection, we believe of Dr 
Livingstone’s. 

5 1e new picture, by Mr. Epwin Wuire, 
eni tled, ‘‘The Signing of the Compact on 
Board the ‘May-flower’”’, is said to be the 
best of his productione, 


Mr. A. H. Rircute, the well-known en- 
graver and portrait painter, is now building 
* studio in his house on Henry Street, Brook- 
yn. 

The stitue of James Watt was unyeiled on 
the third of Octover, at Birmingham, in the 
presence of a large corcourse of people. 
‘This work is fron the studio of Mr. Munro. 
T) e size is large: than life, and it is chiselled 
from a solid block of Carrara marble. 


Among the collection of paintings at the 
** Derby Atheneum” are Maud Muller, by Con- 
scant Mayer, John F, Weirs Foundry, Whitt- 
redze’s b- autiful view of the Plains, with In- 
dians going over a stream; a large marine 
piece ‘‘ with real water”, by De Hass; Rosen- 
berg’s ‘* Long Branch by Moonlight”. A view 
of ‘* White Hills” in October; a Scotch terrier, 
by G. B. Butler, Jr. 


Mr. Nextta, the artist, is now engaged on 
a great historical painting, which represents 
the Apostle Paul preaching to Festus. 


A monument of Scotch granite is to be 
placed over the remains of Elliot, the painter, 
at Greenwood Cemetery. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas has been presented 
with a portrait of himself, by the members 
of his orchestra. It was painted by Franz 
Breitkcpf, a young Prussian artist. 


Mr. Noble will have ready in a few days 
his medium sized picture, entitled ‘‘Charity.” 
It represents a fully but plainly dressed young 
woman in the act of dropping a piece of mo- 
ney in a contribution plate. He has two or 
three other flgu~e pictures in hand. 


Mr. Perry returned a few days since, and 
has among other unfinished figure-pictures, 
an elaborate study of an old-fashioned coun- 
try kitchen. 


Mr. Rawson is putting the finishing touches 
to his illustrations for Wir. Beecher’s ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus Christ”. They are taken from actual 
studies in the Holy Land. His studio is at 
No. 90 Fourth Avenue, near Eleventh Street. 


Horman Hunt’s ‘‘Isapenua.”—A life-size 
figure by this artist, to illustrate the novel by 
Boccaccio, is the richest, most vigorous, and 
soundest of Mr. Hunt’s works; in coloring 
and solidity, surpassing even ‘‘The After- 
Glow 1n Egypt,” that modern masterpiece of 
technical art. Avoiding the ‘‘ wormy circum- 
stances” of the discovery of Lorenzo’s body 
in the forest, the bringing home of the head 
and its interment in that precious vase of 
lustrous majolica with handles shaped like 
hooden skulls—which the plain-speaking of 
the story calls a ‘‘pot’—Mr. Hunt puts his 
heroine before us just as at dawn of day she 
left her bed in the alcove of an inner chamber, 
and stands clasping the vase against her cheek, 
its lush herbage rising behind her shoulder in 
the form of a panache as she stoops to embrace 
the precious king. Her hands are about the 
vessel, and the masses of her heavy, almost 
black hair roll over its margin, mix with the- 
splendid lustre of its surface, and, by their 
contrast of color, intensify the peculiar apt- 
ness of its design. This design is one of the 
points of the picture, and has something of 
horrible beauty. The vase stands upon a 
splendidly inlaid praying-desk, and is further 
enriched by a cloth of silk and gold embroid- 
eries, comprising Lorenzo’s name, with in- 
scriptions expressive of the intensity and du- 
rability of love, love emblems, fiowers, and 
other apt symbols. At the foot of the pray- 
ing-desk stands a water-pot of opalized glass, 
of Venetian make, a triumph of its kind, and 
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devoted by the lady to the royalty of her 


grief. Isabella seems to have thus set up an 
altar to sorrow and placed it befo. an alcove 
in the outer chamber of her apa rent. All 


night a suspended lamp of precious glass has 
burnt and now burns dimly in the daw». the 
palest roves of which fill the chamber \ith a 
tender light, the ‘‘coolness” of which is craft- 
ily expressed by the paintev. In the form of 
the window opening vy which it enters the 
room, this light is reflected from the surface 
of the vase and falls in a broader mass over 
the leaning fi-ure of Isabella. Her shape is 
exuberant. Her features, neck, bust and face 
are full of the look of strengtu. Her eyes are 
of the darkest hazel, and seem, by incessant 
weeping, to have been hardened against tears: 
her lips are a little apart as she breathes 
intensely. Her arms are about the vase; one 
of her bare feet is placed upon the step of the 
praying-desk; the other presses the inlaid 
marble of the floor. Her robe is white, of 
very thin substance, and falls freely about her 
limbs; a se rf of dcep blue is rolled behind 
her figure.—Athencum. 


a 
THE DRAMA IN BIRMAH. 

A recent traveller says of his visit to the 
city of Magwé, in Birmah: 

“In the evening we enjoyed a Birman 
Drama. The governor had ordered a puppet 
show, and a regular classic drama. As it was 
the first time that this courtesy was tendered 
to us, the ambassador urged our acceptance. 

‘¢We had a full Birman orchestra, made up 
of very curious instruments, all, I believe, 
peculiar to Birmah. The chief instrument, 
whether we regard size or sound, is the patt- 
shaing, or harmonica drum. It is a kind of 
circular case about 30 inches high, and a yard 
and a half in diameter. I consists of curious- 
ly-carved wood, and kept in position by mor- 
tises cut in a circle. i zhteen or twenty 
tambonrines are hung wi iin it, varying in 
size. The instrument is tuned by modifying 
the sound with little lumps of clay. The 
musician squats in the middle, and plays with 
his fingers or the palm of his hanv. 

‘* Another instrument of the kind hes tam- 
tams instead of tambovrines. 

“Let us, however, come back to ihe drama. 
The ground, spread with mets, is geuerally 
the stage. Persons of rank occuny vraiced 
seats; the genus ignovile squat es best they 
may on any vacant spot. There is always a 
tree in the middle of the stage, or, at lew-i, 
alarge branch. Like the altar in Greek tii- 
gedies, it is the cenive of the ac’ion, the cole 
decoration. The only explanacion I conld 
get was, that they kept it there to represent 
a wood or garden when necessary, but I am 
convinced that it had originally, at least, 
some symbolical meaning. 

‘‘The theatre is lighted by miveral oil, in 
earthen vases; which the actors fill from time 
to time, and which throw a reddish light over 
the symbolical tree. Near the orchestra, at 
the side, is a frameon which hang grotesque 
masks. The trunk containing costumes is 
near it, and, in case of necessity, serves as 
a throne for the king, for kings are always 
plenty in these dramas. In fact, kings, prin- 
ces, ministers, and courtiers are the whole 
dramatis personie. > 

‘“‘Tf there is a plot, it is not easily discoyer- 
ed. The hero is generally a young prince, 
with a buffoon as his invariable attendant, 
and he keeps the audience in aroar. Heis 
the only actor worthy of the name, and his 
wit is so broad that a knowledge of the Bur- 
mese is not necessary to understand it, 


‘Part of the dialogue is chanted, but the 
attitudes, gestures and prolonged lamenta- 
tions are comic enough. Between the acts, 
so to sey, dancers of both sexes appear, and 
sometimes these ballets form part of the 
drama. In the provincial towns the women’s 
parts are taken by boys. 

“The puppet shows are more popular than 
the drama. These are performed in a high 
stage, with a throne at one end for the court, 
and a branch at the other for a forest. 

“The plays are like the dramas, long and 
tedious, but tend more in the supernatural— 
enchanted princesses, dragons, spiriis, flying 
chariots, &c., all appearing. Mysteries from 
the life of Gaudama, which actors could not 
represent, are also given.” 
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VAR'OUS ITEMS. 


The Berge Choral Union, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Willian Berge, have announced 
four concerts for the season of 1868-69. The 
first concert took place on Tuesday, October 
27th, at Trenor’s Lyric Hall, Sixth Avenue, 
between 41st and 42d Stzeets. The following 
programme was performed: Mr. Berge’s Mass, 
No. 3. Mendelssohn’s Cantata, ‘‘Hear my 
Prayer”, and Mr. Berge’s Jubilate, No. 1. 


The Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe is 
still playing ‘‘Ixion,” or, ‘‘The Man at the 
Wheel”, and has met with unparalelled suc- 
cess, for the last six weeks, at Wood’s Metro- 
politan Thee*ve, ,The London Orc.estra, of 
October the 17th, says: Lydia Thompson has 
been seriously ill ever since she arrived in 
this country, and has been unable to appear. 


Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of the London 
Punch, is now playing Falsiaff in one of the 
theatres in London. 

On Monday next, Mr. William Horace Lin- 
gard, the great London mimic, enters upon 
his tw nty-first successful week, at the The- 
atre Comique, and Miss Susan Galton, with 
the English opera bouffe troupe upon its fifth 
week. This week they gave Offenbach‘s 
operetta of ‘* Lieschen and Fritzchen.” 


It is said that Miss Marie Gilbert, the pia- 
nist, will shortly return to Germany. 


My. William Steinway has returned from 
Europe. During his absence he has visited 
the principal cities of Germany and France. 


Miss Hosmer, Miss Braddon, Mr. Charles 
Reade, Miss Emma Stebbins, Max Miiller, 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, Hans Anderson, and 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, are expected in New- 
York, this winter. 


Miss Alice Dunning, the accomplished sou- 
brette, of the Theatre Comique, has left us, 
and returned to Europe. 


Mr. De Cordovo’s Annual Lectures will 
take place, at Steinway Hall, as follows: 
Monday, Novemb 7 the 9th, ‘‘The Spratts 
at Saratoga’, Mouday, November the 16th, 
“Mrs. Grundy”; and Monday, November 
the 23d, ‘‘ Planchette”’. 


This was the fourth and last week of Mr. Ed- 
win Forrest at Niblo’s Garden. -On Monday 
and Tuesday he played ‘‘The Gladiator’. 
Wednesday and Thursday, ‘‘ Metamora”, 
on Friday, ‘‘ Richard the Third.” 


Mr. J. E. Haner, the young American pia- 
nist, will give his first concert, at Steinway 
Hall, on Thursday, November the 12th. He 
will be assisted by Madame Anna de la 
Grange, George W. Morgan, Wenzel Kopta, 
and other artists. 


Leonard Jerome, James Gordon Bennett 
Jr.,and some friends have gone on a hunting- 
excursion to Florida. 


An amateur concert will be shortly given 
at the theatre of the Union League Club. 


Miss Fanny Janauschek played ‘The 
Bride of Me:sina”, at the Olympie Theatre, 
in Bosion, last week; but did not meet with 
success. 


Mr. F. S. Chaufran is now making a tour 
through the Eastern States. He is announced 
to appear at New Haven, Conn., November 
the 6th and 7th; Hartford, the 9th and 19th; 
and at Springfield, Mass , the 11th and 12th. 


Tie dram .tic season of the Chestnut Street 
Thea re, Puiladelphia, opens November the 


9th, ‘‘Blow for Blow’, and the ‘‘ Lancashire 


Lass” are to be produced. The ‘‘ Lancashire 
Lass” will also be produced at the Arch 
Street Theatre, on the same night. It seems 
that both managers claim the exclusive right 
to the piece. 


It is said that Miss Maggie Mitchell con- 
templates a professional trip to England, with 
the intention of appearing in Shakespeare’s 
Juliet. 


“‘ Barbe Blue’, with Irma as Boulotte, and 
Aujac as Blue Beard, was produced by Mr. 
Bateman at the Philadelphia Academy, on 
Monday last. 


The returns of the different places of 
amusement, in this city, for the month of 
September, is as follows: Niblo’s Garden, 
$33,103; Olympic, $30,783; New York Cireus, 
$21,576; Kelly & Leon’s, $19,436; Theatre 
Comique, $17,681; Wallack’s, $14,767; San 
Francisco’s, $12,695; Bryant’s, 11,076; New 
York Theatre, $9,367; Bowery Theatre, 


89,165; Tony Pastor’s, $7,772; Signor Blitz, 


Dodworth Hall, $1,432. 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers, the great American ar- 
tist, is to succeed Mr. Edwin Forrest, at 
Niblo’s Garden; she commences her engage- 
ment on Monday next, November 9th. 


Since the death of Mr. Charles Kean, his 
widow has restored to Mr. Lovell the copy- 
right of two dramas, ‘‘The Wife’s Secret’ 
and ‘*The Trial of Love.” : 


Mrs. Anna Dickinson lectured on the 
“‘Strugele for Life’’, at the Cooper Institute, 
last Thursday, for the benefit of the Working- 
women’s Union. Mr. Cooper kindly gaye 
the hall-rent free, so that all the proceeds 
went for the working-women’s cause. 


The new Tammany Hall ‘‘ Alhambra” will 
be under the direction of Mr Leonard Grover, 
when it is opened. A good stock of scenery 
is to be placed upon the stage, and the audi- 
torium is to be fitted up in splendid style. 
We hear that Jarrett & Palmer are at the 
head of the enterprize. 

Flotow will return to Paris; His opera, en- 
titled ‘*The Shadow,’—will be brought out 
this winter, at the Opera Comique. 
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WAIFS. 
Mdlle. Vitali has arrived in Paris from 
Prague. 
Abbé Liszt has returned to his residence 
at Grottomare. 
M. Pasdeloup will himself conduct the 


opening performance at the Lyrique on Mon- 
day next. 


Martha is to be produced at the Lyrique in 
honour of Mr. Flotow’s visit to Paris. 


Madame Volpini is due in Berlin at the 
close of her St. Petersburgh engagements. 


Le Premier Jour de Bonheur is having an 
immense success at Munich. 


The opening of the Lyric Theatres at Va- 
lencia and Barcelona has been delayed by the 
revolution. 


Mr. Jarrett is at Pesth on business connect- 
ed with Mr. Mapleson’s forthcoming per- 
formances at the Royal Italian Opera. 


The Calcutta orchestra—five fiddles and a 
piano—is rivalled by that at Buenos-Ayres— 
a piano, clarionet, violin, and trumpet. 


Signor Salvator Taglioni, brother of the 
famous danseuse, and a distinguished com- 
poser of ballets, has just died at Naples, 
aged 78. 7 


M. Offenbach, undaunted by two previous 
failures, and not choosing to ‘‘ beware of the 
third time” has written another work for the 
Opera-Comique. 


The funeral ceremony of the late M. Léon | 


Kreutzer took place at Vichy, but the body, 
at the request of Madame Kreutzer, has since 
been taken to Paris. 


A Meyerbeer Festival was to take place 
yesterday at the Salle Valentino under the 
direction of M. Arban. Only the works of the 
master were to be performed. 


It is confidently expected that Mdlle. Ilma 
de Murska will again appear in London dur- 
ing Mr. Mapleson’s short series of operatic 
performances at Covent Garden. 


Madame Arabella Goddard started on 
Thursday to give a fresh series of ‘‘ Piano- 
forte Recitals” in the North of England, and 
in several important towns of Scotland. 


Hafdan Kjirulf, a Norwegian musician, 
composer of Brudefcerden i Hardanger (suc- 
cessfully performed last year in Paris under 
the direction of M. Pasdeloup), is just dead. 


Signor Naudin has arrived in Paris,.where 
he will stay till December. He then replaces 
Signor Tamberlick, at Madrid, who, in turn, 
replaces Signor Fraschini at the Italiens. 


Le Trovatore states that the Ulman concerts 
* in Denmark were failures, and that the ma- 
nager telegraphed Signor Bottesini and his 
fellow artists not to proceed to Stockholm, 


Madame Krauss, the Tietjens of the Paris 
Italian Opera, did not go to Madrid as an- 
nounced. She sang at Rossini’s last soirée, 
and was highly complimented by the ulustri- 
ous composer. 


La Presse Musicale announces that Mdlle. 
Nilsson has been engaged for a four months’ 
tour in the United Kingdom after the next 
opera season. She is to receive 100,000 franes 
as remuneration. 


We are informed that Mr. W. G. Cusins has 
been appointed conductor of the orchestral 
and choral practices, and Signor Piatti pro- 
fessor of the violoncello at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Tenderton Street, Hanover Square, 


In consequence of the brilliant success of 
Madame Arabella Goddard’s recent ‘‘ Piano- 
forte Recital” at Brighton, Mr. Potts, the in- 
defatigable entrepreneur, has made arrange- 
ments with her to give another on December 
2nd, ad a third in February next. 
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At the first Gewandhaus concert Herr F. 
David played Max Bruch’s violin concerto 
and, also, one by M., Saint-Saens, which met 
with but moderate success. At the second 
concert M. Saint-Saens himself appeared and 
played a pianoforte concerto of his own com- 
position. Herr Joachim’s name is in the 
third scheme. 
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SCRAPS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

A man that has no reliance on his own 
judgment becomes perplexed, endeavoring 
to take a sor} of middle path, assimilating as 
near as possible with various advices he has 
received from others; and as a matter of 
course fails in the undertaking he may have 
had in hand.—Ponporvs. 


God helps those that help themselves.— 
Bengamin FRANKLIN. 


At the Church Congress the Archbishop of 
Dublin descended to punning about noes and 
nose. Rather undignified for a prelate. He 
will be known henceforth as the Archbishop 
of Dublin tender.—The Tomahawk. 


Our own company we cannot avoid; we 
should make it as good as possible. Murmur 
not. Are ills reparable, ’tis ungrateful; if 
remediless, ’tis vain. A nation’s character is 
the sum of its splendid deeds. Of all fields, 
beneficence yields the greatest harvest. 
Peace and virtue, like the evening star and 
sun, are never far apart.— Casket of Jewels. 

I ever trembled in my bliss; 
Now there are farewells in a kiss.—ELLior. 

Love sought is good, but given unsought 
is better.—SHAKESPEARE. 


A novelist tells of lovers who agreed to 
wave their hands toward each other at a cer- 
tain hour across the Atlantic Ocean. One 
night suppose there would be waves enough 
between them without trying to make any 
more with their hands. 


You must learn the luxury of doing good. 
—GoLDSMITH. 

There is nothing true but heavyen.—THo- 
MAS MooRE. 


Thare are times when none of us would be 
found at home by any friend, if it were not 
for the fear of being found out. It is not 
the quality of the meat, but the cheerfulness 
of the guests which makes the feast. Honi 
soit! An American friend of our acquaintance 
says that his countrymen have improved upon 
—as they always improve upon everything— 
the old maxim, ‘‘ Get on—get honor—get ho- 
nest”. The politicians of the United States 
adopt the advice to ‘‘get on”, and to get 
‘‘honor’—but instead of ‘‘ getting honest”’, 
they get off—iced.—London Fun. 


The Rev. Dr. Blank once told a little anec- 
dote of Mr. James Harper, the New-York 
publisher. ‘‘I asked the Mayor,” said Dr. 
Blank, ‘‘what he did? I said to him, I 
know that Mr. John Harper attends to the 
business; Mr. Wesley Harper looks after the 
literary correspondence; Mr. Fletcher Harper 
receives authors, and looks after new books 
and the Magazine—but you, Mr. Mayor, I 
have never been able to discover what you 
do.” ‘I'll tell you,” answered the Mayor in 
a whisper, ‘‘but you must not letit out. I 
entertain the bores.” 
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PUNS AND PROVERBS, BY SWIFT. 


Swirr’s fondness for puns is well known. 
Perhaps the application of the line of Virgil 
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to the lady who threw down with her mantua 
a Cremona fiddle is the best ever made: 
Mantua, ve misere nimium vicina Cremona ! 

To an elderly gentleman who had lost his 
spectacles, the Dean said : 

“Tf this rain continues all night, you will 
certainly recover them in the morning be- 
times: 

Nocte pluit tota—redeunt spectacula mane.” 

Here is legitimate wit. A man of distine- 
tion, not remarkable for regularity in his pri- 
vate concerns, chose for his motto, Hques 
haud male notus. ‘‘ Better known than trust- 
ed,” was the Dean’s translation, when some 
one related the circumstance. 

Swift had an odd humor of making extem- 
pore proyerbs. Observing that a gentleman 
in whose garden he walked with some friends 
seemed to have no intention to request them 
to eat any of the fruit, Swift observed : 

“Tt was a saying of his dear grandmother, 

Always pull a peach 
When it is within your reach;” 
and helping himself accordingly, his example 
was followed by the whole company. At an- 
other time he framed an “old saying and a 
true one,” for the benefit of a person who had 
fallen from his horse into the mire: 
The more dirt 
The less hurt. 

The man rose much consoled. 

He threw some very useful rules into 
rhyming adages. Sheridan quotes two. One 
was a direction to those who ride together 
through the water : 

When through the water you do ride, 
Keep very close, or very wide. 
Another related to the decanting of wine: 
First rack slow, and then rack quick, 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick, 
ee 


Wermar.— Herren Stor and Lassen were 
lately appointed Hof- Kapellmeister. This 
title has not been conferred on anyone since 
the Abbé Liszt’s retirement. 


Napues.—On the 5th inst., Salvatore Ta- 
glioni, the Nestor of Italian dancers, breath- 
ed his last. He produced a great number of 
ballets, some of which were extremely suc- 
cessful in Italy. From him are descended 
the celebrated dancers of the same name so 
well known throughout Europe. 


Frorence.—Le Nozze di Figaro has been 
produced at the Teatro Nuovo, and—will it 
be believed ?—proved a failure! So much 
for the Italian taste of the present day. In 
justice, however, to the Florentine public, it 
must be stated that this chef d’ceuvre of the 
great master was most shamefully interpreted 
both by singers and orchestra. 


Moscow.—The Italian operatic season com- ><" 


menced brilliantly with Rossini’s O¢el/o, in 
which Mdlle. Artot especially distinguished 
herself. The second opera produced was La 
Figlia del Reggimento. The succeedin g operas 
were to be Mose, Rossini; Un Ballo in Ma- 
schera, Verdi; Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer; 
Don Juan, and Figaro, Mozart; and JZ Do- 
mino Nero, Auber. M. Dupont, from Brus- 
sels, is the conductor. 


Lissnon.—The San Carlo opened with Ros- 
sini’s Cenerentola, the principal parts being 
sustained by the Sisters Marchisio, Signori 
Paccini, and Bottero. 


Mancuester.—The Italian opera perfor- 
mances here, closed with Don Giovanni, for 
the benefit of Mdlle. 'Tietjens. Nearly all the 
artists engaged are praised by the local critics, 
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especially Herr Formes, of whom a writer in 
the Examiner and Times thus speaks :— 

‘In no part has the German basso been so 
like the Formes of old. His voice wasin bet- 
ter condition and more under control than on 
any previous evening, and his acting and 
inimitable by-play added much to the success 
of the opera. He was loudly applauded for 
his fine singing of ‘Madamina,’ and his bur- 
lesque imitation of Mr, Santley’s singing was 
very clever. Leporello was always one of his 
favourite parts. 
it is quite consistent with his well-studied 
idea of the part. Some Leporellos consider 
it their duty to beasort of comic contrast to 
the horrors of the situation in the last scene; 
but the terror of Herr Formes was serious, 
and what Leporello would have felt under 
such circumstances—imagine the music of 
‘Ah, Signor, per carita non andate fuor di 
qua’ being intended fora buffoon. The con- 


trast from his previous gaiety and rollicking 


fun to the look of almost stony terror was 
very powerful.” 

Signor Arditi, who conducted, has ‘also a 
fair share of enconium. 


Errurt.—The Musical Union have com- 
menced their series of this year’s concerts. 
At the first concert, the orchestra, under the 
direction of Herr Ketschau, performed the 
first ‘‘Suite,” Lachner, and the overture to 
Euryanthe, Weber. Herr Heinrich Barth, a 
pianist from Potsdam, played a Sonata, by 
Weber; a Capriccio, by Mendelssohn; and a 
‘* Scherzo,” by Chopin. 
(a pupil of Madame Marchesi,) from Diissel- 
dorf, sang some airs by Gluck and Mozart, 
and also two songs by Esser and Taubert. 


Mountcu.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bon- 
heur has been produced with great success. 
Herr yon Bulow, since his appointment as 
chapelmaster, has certainly not justified the 
apprehensions of those who feared that he 
would favor exclusively works of the ‘‘ Fu- 
ture.”” He has, on the contrary, restored to 
the repertory many works considered old 
fashioned. Between now and January, he 
-will bring out Marschner’s Vampyr, Ditters- 
-dort’s Rothkippchen, Méhul’s Beide Frichsen, 
and Isouard’s Jesonde, in addition to Hury- 
anthe, Die Vestalin, Idomeneo, Figaro’s Hoch- 
zeit, Il Barbiere, Le Prophete, Iphigenia, Jes- 
sonda, Oberon, ete. 


Tue notorious Mdlle. Therésa is now sing- 
ing in Bourdeau. 


An Unsuccesarut ‘‘Dopez.”—In the year 
1863, when the General Intendancy of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Berlin, had not as yet mani- 
fested, perhaps for political reasons, any in- 
tention of including an opera by Wagner in 
their repertory, Herr Waliner, then manager 
of the theatre in Posen, conceived the idea of 
bringing out at Kroll’s small theatre in Ber- 
lin, Vannhduser, which he had already pro- 
duced with snecess at Freiburg as well as at 
Posen. The preparation were actively but 
secretly made, so that the papers could give 
only vague reports of the matter. But as, at 
that period, the Theatres Royal enjoyed the 
monopoly of performing grand works, Wall- 
ner succeeded in obtaining Wagner’s express 
permission to bring out Tannhiuser, in strict 
accordance with the original unabridged 
score, as ‘‘a comic Singspiel (Piece interspers- 
ed with Songs) in three acts.” As, however, 
the opera was not brought out by Herr Wall- 
ner atter all, it is probable that this mode of 
announcing it was regarded by the authori- 
ties merely as an evasion of the law, and the 
performance prohibited. 


His humour is broad, but| 


Malle. Beckmann, | 


RUPTURE, ITS TREATMENT AND CURE.—No 
affliction to which man is subject is more dis- 
couraging than Rupture, in whatever form it 
appears; all alike are subject to it, the tender 
infant, the aged parent, the wild schoolboy, 
and the ambitious, young, and middle aged 
man, may, in turns, suffer from it, die from 
the terrors of what is termed Strangulated 
Hernia. Many braces and trusses haye been 
invented for its relief, most of which seem to 
be cruel and injurious to wear. Of late years 
more attention has been given to its treat- 
ment, and among the most efficient remedies 
rank Dr. Sherman’s Rupture Curatives. The 
various Hernial appliances invented by this 
gentleman are reported to far exceed any of 
the trusses for security and comfort, and have 
met with the approbation of the most emin- 
ent surgeons throughout the country. Dr. 
Sherman has the credit of performing the 
most wonderful cures, even after the disease 
has existed for a very long period, and we 
feel proud in recommending him as the most 
skilful person to whom the ruptured can ap- 
ply for relief. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 
Warerooms, 
No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


i YUBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“The Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. a> One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very fayor- 
able terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


oA = (rR AS Le OSs 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRICH COLIBRI 


Orchestral Pianos, 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW. & MATLUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 


No. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and No. 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though uni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical public. 


SONGS. 
My Southern, Sunny Home. Song and Chorus. Will 
Hays A 


i ( ° A : . a z 35 
My poor Heart is sad with its dreaming. T. Brigham, 

Bishop . i ; 2 F ny a ‘ ; 35 
Come to me, darling, I’m lonely without thee. E. 0. 

Eaton. " : 5 3 : - : : 30 

{In C, for Soprano or Tenor, and in A flat, 
for Mezzo Soprano or Alto.] 
Carrie Vaughn. Song and Chorus. E. K. Cole, . 85 
She waits by the river forme. Do. E.K. Cole. * 35 
Ellanore. Song and Chorus, T. Brigham Bishop. . 40 
Take me Home. Raymond. . 4 ‘ . ° . 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, dying. La Hache . F ‘ - 35 
Those Dark Eyes. T. B. Bishop . A “ * : 35 
Rest, darling, Rest. E. Clarke Isley . (i ‘ ‘ 30 
Those E’en o’ bonnie blue. German and English. 
Herrmann. ‘. £ . : ' 5 : 35 
PIANO PIECES. 
Rain Drops. E. O. Eaton . 7 5 3 z i 70 
Sea Dreams. E. O. Eaton = . ‘ 5 ° * 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. E. O. Eaton . ; £0 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de Grau 75 
““My Soul to God, my heart to thee.” Improvisation. 

La Hache : a a ‘ . 1 00 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation, La Hache 1 00 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor . 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés. 15 
La Séduisante. Valse brillante. Basile Barés . ; 75 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Illustrated. La Hache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka, La Hache 9 ri 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. La Hache > 5 * : 50 
Stonewall Jackson's Grand March. Chas. Youug 60 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young 50 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera. ‘ ‘ 5 : 60 
Polka des Singes. Monkey’s Polka. Gaston de Lilie. 40 


a> Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. 
#a>- Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 
or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and Kighteenth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in allits different branch: s, and to give students 
of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
musical education here as in Europe, haying adopted a me- 
thod by which pupils will receive their lessons separately, 
except where it is practical to instruet in classes, and having 
secured the co-operation of the following well-known artists: 
Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. Carl Anschiitz, Hugo Buss- 
meyer, Wenzel Kopta, Erust Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bie- 
derman, E. Eberhart, H. Perabeau, G. Vailant, this institute 
will offer advantages like no other in this country. Terms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voice or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons. For further particu- 
lars apply at the Conservatory. 
HENRY SCHRCEDER, Director, 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


AND 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide rejuta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and estab’ished himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist wiil enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor, 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. - 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m 
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AMPHION : 


A Collection of 


Four, Five and Six-Parts Songs, 


For MALE VOICES, Original and Selected. 


Words chiefly by 
H. A. CLARKE. 


Musie selected and arranged by 


mene CS- C C Eyl, 
Editor of 
“The Opera Chorus Book,’’ ‘‘ Sacred Chorus Book,” &e. 


Complete in Five Books—Score and Separate 
VOCAL PARTS, 


BPIGEB, COMPOS. oo. esccses nie $5.00 
Fet of Vocal Parts......... 
Separate Vocal Parts, each 1.25 
BABB ONGCONG fF .'. oH". sites oe 2.00 

Mailed, post paid, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington §t., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


AGRE ad RGA Ny cictole ain. siain/s vie t,0.010'8:0 9019.0 6055 s\0 President. 
I LARSEN G i icwccscvducsecsecccccene Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


Cais ses sicsssccsccspercvvonvens 10,300 
Income for the year, OVer............ cece eeeeee $2,000,000 
Paid to whee 4 and 1 gana of Deceased Mem- 

UT soe Sh BSS er ee oe + 300,000 


PER SED Relea as toi 0b c's sivicicine evve.as (0,000, 000 
THE} BUSINESS HAS 1 lem EACH WEAR’ SINCE 


NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NOTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in iis Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwers in the original application, 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY. 


To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
iy18-3m 


EXPOSITION 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVF, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Ghee Move First Lremiuns. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
ays 
For the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FATR, 
i 7,1 ae 
FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS, 


246 Washington st., 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 


Boston, 


UNIVERSELLE. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 


IN THE 


W Of Lae Drs 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power, 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re- 
putiation of the ‘*‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 
given to 

AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 

we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘‘DUNHAM” 

PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 881 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streéts, 


NOW eke Or ee ere 
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TURE 
UEC URED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Bi The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr.S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe. tually relieved, and many, to. 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


i. E, FISHLEY, PATON & CO, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


Sede GE £8 SBN Ea Be a 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 
SoG: HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


EK. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, neaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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| 
RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all re- 


spectable Art Stores. 
mv\9-6m 


Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
L. PRANG & CO., Bostou' 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


R- 


ce 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. | 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 rooniity until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for | 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FORKHIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, 
Cor. of Eighth Ave, and Twenty-third Street. 


H, Ee BATEMAN, cise. cbieemsaaieissalicle Lessee and Manager. 


REVIVAL OF LA BELLE HELENE, 
IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
UNBOUNDED ENTHUSIASM. 
FRIDAY, November 6, 


OFFENBACH’S GRAND OPERA BOUFFE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 


Mile. TOSTEE as Helene. 
Mule. LAMBELE as Orestes. 
M. DECRE as Paris. 
M. DUCHESNE as Agamemnon. 
M. LAGRIFFOUL as Calchas, 
M. LEDUC as Menelaus. 
M, HOUDIN as Ajax I. 
M. GUiDON as Ajax IT. 
M. DARON as Achilles, 
To give increased eclat to the revival of this celebrated 


Opera, 
NEW SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
have been prepared, and the 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
have been largely increased and strengthened. 
Reserved seats for Sale at Schirmer’s music store, No. 701 
Broadway, and at the box office of the Opera House. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre Francais. 


Sole Lessee and Director. ..........cccecencecncs J. GRAU. 
This and every evening, until further notice. 
Unparalleled Success of 
OFFENBACH’S RENOWNED 
SPECTACULAR OPERA BOUFFE, 


GENEVIEVE pr BRABANT, 


in which the entire 


STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY APPEARS. 
Steinway Hall. 


J. E. HANER’S 
FIRST GRAND CONCERT IN AMERICA 
Will take place on 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12. 
He will be assisted by the following Artists: 


Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist. 
WENZEL KOPTA, Violinist. 
J. W. HILL, Tenor. 


F. I. EBEN, Flute Solist. 
Mr. COLBY, Accompanist. 


a oo) 
Irving Hall. 
irving Ha 
GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
Given by IGNATZ POLLAK. 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 22, 1868. 


Assisted by HERMANN HENDRICKS, Tragedean. 


Madame GAZZANIGA. 
CAMILLA URSO, Violinist. 
FERD. von INTEN, Pianist from Leipzig. 


Mr. ALBITES. Mr. COLBY. 
ALLACK’S 
Propricior and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at 74. Te commence at 8 o’clock. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING, 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters by Mr. J. W. WALLACK, Mr. CHARLES. 
FISHER, Mr. GEO. HOLLAND, Mr. A. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F. BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, Mr. J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN, Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE EYTINGE, 
Mrs. CLARA JENNINGS, Mrs. SEDLEY BROWN. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Love—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danyille’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
fhe River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
Boat—Despair—Death-Accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—Ill-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return.— The Lock-up—Devyo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribution—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 


haying during the summer undergone extensive alterations 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


‘| 


‘ 


Watson's Let Jo 


0 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


Ms AG a a a Oe ee iF 


VVTATSON, 


Serres—No. 264. } 
Vou. X.—No, 4. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1868. 


IBF Cb Lt anit 


a DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
SINGLE Coptgs, 10 Ors. 


Biba THE 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


- First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


" 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


R@~- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
Wew York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
wf the country, because of their 


Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 


‘Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St, 
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AN INTERESTING STORY. 


Tue Srruacies or Gunrus—ANTONIN 
VECHTE, THE ARTIST. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette, in his last letter, 
tells the following interesting story of a man 
who has just died in Paris: 

The leaves are falling fast from the trees. 
Mourners go about the streets. They buried 
a man of genius yesterday. I do not use 
genius, inthe American sense. As with you 
every man is a colonel or a general, so too 
every man is a genius (in the militia of intel- 
lect?) 'Thereis nota lecturer before a pro- 
vincial lyceum but he is a man of genius. I 
havesometimes wondered, whilereading Ameri- 
can newspapers, if we do not lack delicacy of 
perception. We certainly lack delicacy of 
taste. I begin to think the more delicate 
shades of intellectual differences altogether 
escape us. I know nobody means half the 
time what he says when he distributes lavish- 
ly letters patent of genius. There is a ten- 
dency to exaggeration in all democracies. 
Sonorousness is taken for profundity, though 
commonly it is only hollowness. When I use 
the epithet genius to characterize the powers 
of Antonin Vechte, I use the word in his lof- 
tiest sense. He had every characteristic of 
genius, even late success and inadequate ap- 
preciation by his contemporaries. I might 
add, also a distressing battle with poverty. 
He was born in 1799. Left an orphan when 
only nine years old and burdened thus early, 
not only wilh the problem of his own hunger, 
thirst, raiment and shelter, but with the live- 
lihood of a sister still younger than himself, 
he could have little other thought than the 
means of supplying his and her prime neces- 
saries. So was he damned by poverty to be 
for five-and twenty years a mere journeyman 
bronze-maker, and these, those first years of 
existence when the buoyant mind never tires 
of creating images lithesome and exuberant 
with life as itself. Pitiable is the man of 
genius or of tulents doomed to bestow the 
aurora of life on mere mechanical labor! He 
was twenty-seven years old when he entered 
Mons. Soyer’s chasing shop. This was a 
good deal better than being a mere journey- 
man bronze-maker and he soon showed ex- 
traordinary talents for drawing. He had been 
in the shop some time when he, one day, 
asked Mons. Soyer to give him figures to mo- 
del and to draw, and subjects to compose. 
Mons. Soyer came nigh dying with laughter. 
He repeated aloud the young workman’s re- 
quest: ‘‘What do you think. Vechte wants 
me to let him model, draw, and compose. 
That is a good joke, eh?” The workmen 
roared: ‘‘WellI do think ! 


Vechte you are! 
enough to make a fellow sick at his stomach !! 


Stick to chasing—that’s your business—you 
are fit for nothing else.”” Vechte was stung 
to the quick by these rude rebuffs. He said 
nothing. 

He remained for some years the first cha- 
ser in Mons. Soyer’s shop, but gave no token 
of ambition. At night the labors of the day 
ended, in his chamber he drew and modeled 
and composed. Time matured the patient 
labor, and when Vechte was thirty he was so 
consummate an artist he was able quit 
Mons. Soyer’s workshop and support himself 
at home. He murried. He continued to 
study hard and then he made helmets, armor, 
and dishes of iron. An astute old curiosity 
dealer purchased them, saw at onee Vechte’s 
extraordinary talents and contrived to mo- 
nopolize them for some years. He sold at 
enormous prices the objects he cheaply 
bought from Vechte, palming them off as the 
works of Benvenuto Cellini. Among other 
works of art he sold the King of . Prussia, 
a pair of embossed iron vases, and assured 
his Majesty they were by Benvenuto Celli- 
ni. One day, however, an amateur discover- 
ed Vechte’s existence and address, and went 
to see him to get an opinion upon a dish 
made by Benvenuto Cellini. The moment 
Vechte saw the dish he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, I 
made that dish—and I'll prove it to you. It 
is not customary to sign objects repouses, ne- 
vertheless I always mark mine with a cha- 
racter which nobody can discover.” He 
pointed out the initial letter of his name in- 
crusted in a corner of the dish. His visitor 
replied: ‘‘ If this dish is not by Cellini, it is 
at least worthy of him. I beg of you to be 
good enough to make a second dish to match 
it; fix the price yourself.” This circumstance 
led to the discovery th: t Vechte was the ma- 
ker of the embossed iron vases sold to the 
King of Prussia. It released him from the 
old curiosity dealer who had made a fortune 
out of him, and it made him famous. In the 
course of the following years, he made the 
Count de Paris’ sword; a buire, the Centaurs, 
and the Lapithae; the Conquered Passions, 
an allegorical vase, and an exquisite beaker, 
Harmony in Olympus. The three last men- 
tioned objects were shown at the French Ex- 
hibition of 1848, and secured to him the first 
gold medal, the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and an order for a monumental vase, These 
honors were awarded him by the jury despite 
the Director of Fine Arts, Mons. Charles 
Blanc, who was always an enemy of Vechte, 
When he presentei these objects, Mons, 
Charles Blanc asked: ‘‘ What part did you 
take in the execution of these works of art ? 
Are you tbe jeweler, the designer, or the 
chaser ?”” Vechte proudly replied: ‘‘I am 
the repousseur, and I made all of them.” 
These vases introduced him to Mons. Adolphe 
Duglere. Vechte was forty-nine years old, 
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before he received his first friend. Vechte | 


was an unsociable man. Constantly wrapped 
in his own thought he lived in himself, 
Mons. Duglere found the way to his heart, 
and as long as Vechte lived proved a faithful 
and useful friend. Mons. Duglere was then 
employed on Baron de Rothschild’s Chateau 
de Ferrieres. He spoke with great enthusi- 
asm of Vechte, and asked permission to in- 
troduce him. Baron de Rothschild consented. 


As Vechte and Mons. Duglere were leaving 
Mons. de Rothschild, Duponchel entered. 
Duponchel had been a silversmith of great 
reputation, and had been manager of the 
Grand Opera. Baron de Rothschild said to 
him: ‘‘Duponchel, would you believe Duglere 
pretends that Vechte is a man of genius!” 
Duponchel disdainfully answered: ‘‘Great 
heavens, if you believe everything that Du- 
glere says, you will believe a mountain of non- 
sense.” Baroness de Rothschild ordered 
Vechte to make her an equestrian statuette 
in repousse silver. It was so much admired 
by everybody who saw it, Baron de Roth- 
schild ordered him to make two table orna- 
ments, ‘‘Day and Night,” of large size. Ba- 
ron de Rothschild gaye him a study at Cha- 
teau de Ferriere, and allowed him a comfort- 
able salary until the rough models of the work 
were ready. He and Baron the Rothschild 
agreed upon thirty-two thousands francs for 
the price of the works, and Vechte set to 
work. Vechte thought he discovered coldness 
on Baron de Rothschilds part, and was not 
mistaken. He remembered Duponchel’ssnear, 
moreoyer other persons said it was folly to 
throw so much money away on such objects. 
Baron the Rothschild is the most suspicious 
of men. He suspects (not without reason) 
everbody plotting against his purse, and striy- 
ing which one shall for least work get most 
money. Baron de Rothschild hinted to Vechte 
that he should be glad if the bargain was 
broken, Nobody needed to give such a hint 
twice to Vechte. The words were scarcely 
out of Baron de Rothschild’s mouth when 
Vechte told him the engagement was at an 
end. Baron de Rothschild paid what he 
considered the value of the rough models. 
Vechte was completely disheartened by this 
incident. He was full of his subject, was 
confident of a great success, and the pecuni- 
ary recompense would have made him inde- 
pendent of fortune. He received a hand- 
some offer from Messrs. Elkinghof, of Bir- 
mingham, and quitted France. His success 
in England was most brilliant. He carried 
off first honors at the first great exhibition in 
1851, and at the great exhibition of 1855, 
After a residence of ten years in England he 
returned to France, I believe independent of 
fortune. 


The government ordered from him a mag- 
nificent silver vase, ‘‘The Creation.” He 
completed another work, ‘‘ The Titans’ War;”’ 
both of these works appeared at the great ex- 
hibition of 1862, and Vechte again secured 
the highest honors. He contributed to the 
great exhibition, of last year, the platina cover 
of an Illuminated Bible, ordered by the Duke 
d’Aumale. His health now began to decline. 
He was wearied, too, with his life of labor, 
and more with the disappointments he had 
met, and the deferred hopes which had so 
often sickened his heart; besides, he was 
nigh three score and ten years. Life linger- 
ingly forsook him, and he died as modestly 
as he had lived. He leaves behind him a 
daughter and son-in-law. 
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WATSON’S ART JOURNAL. 


HEART-STRINGS AND FIDDLE- 
STRINGS. 

In one of Douglas Jerrold’s novels, Sv. 
Giles’s and St. James’s, an amusing dispute 
takes place between the performers in a band 
employed for electioneering purposes. The 
subject of the quarrel turns upon the amount 
of enthusiasm which each instrument is ca- 
pable of exciting in order to send a member 
to the House of Commons, and, as well as we 
can recollect, the drum has the best of the 
argument, the player strongly insisting that 
but for his exertions many a politician then 
serving his country would have been con- 
demned to a private and obscure life. The 
notion has more than a mere satirical value, 
there is a certain amount of truth init. Any- 
thing that can be helped by sentiment can be 
helped by music, and often with such effect 
that we are inclined to excuse the fanciful 
saying of Thomas Hood—‘‘Heaven reward the 
man who first hit upon the very original 
notion of sawing the inside of a cat with the 
tail of a horse.” If you refer to the poets 
you wi!l find with what perseverance they 
work out thisidea. Whether they sing of sun, 
moon stars, women, flowers, or men, they are 
certain to illustrate their thoughts with 
phrases and images taken from this art. In 
theatres, what could be done without the 
orchestra? The agony-point of the drama is 
scored in the books of the trombone, the 
flute, and the fiddle. In the thrilling situa- 
tions—the Ghost-scene in the Corsican Broth- 
ers, for example—the gas is lowered, and the 
cornet-a-piston shut off, as it were, while the 
violins keep up a sort of tender tugging and 
gasping as an accompaniment to the gruesome 
business of the stage. That this is effective 
there can be no doubt, otherwise it would 
not be done. The custom violates realistic 
propriety altogether, and requires a stronger 
concession of belief from us than even the 
footlights or the paint on the faces of the 
actresses. But, as it were to prove that there 
must be some special leaning in human 
nature for moving scenes and moving music 
at the same time, there is the opera. Here, 
indeed, the heart-strings and the fiddle-strings 
are played upon togetherallthe evening. By 
this means the opera becomes the most emo- 
tional of entertainments. Faust and Mar- 
guerite are not more distinctly swearing eter- 
nal constancy, while the Devil growls in the 
corner, than the gentlemen under Mr. Costa’s 
management are blowing and sawing a similar 
idea into your ears. Marguerite changes her 
key with her feelings, and necessitates a fresh 
crook for the cornopean. Our good friend, 
Mephistopheles, owes a great deal of his 
diabolical character to the hoarse bray with 
which his sentiments are echoed and support- 
ed by the band. In the last scene of all, 
when the fair saint is wound up by machinery 
into the opposite direction from that taken by 
M. Petit andSignor Naudin, if we want to 
forget the absurdity of the finish, we must 
lnd our ears again to Mr. Costa and his 
assistants. 'The apotheosis does not seem to 
be so unnatural when taken as illustrative of 
the music. 

Do mothers ever think of the mischief done 
at flower-shows by Godfrey’s band? A waltz 
or a dainty selection may send to the winds 
the experiences of a brace of seasons. There 
are men who calculate their chances with wo- 
men by the keen susceptibility of some of the 
latter to the softening influences of well-play- 
ed music, and who can bring to their aid in 
real courtship the unreal courtship on the 
boards of the opera-house, or the suggestive 


harmonies of the promenade. ‘Those Italians 
apparently singing their souls out to each 
other, with such beautiful langour or passion- 
ate energy, often make or mar the prospects 
of careful mothers of daughters. The flower- 
show bands are not, of course, so effective, 
the players do not embrace each other, and if 
they did the effect would not be very roman- 
tic; but still they may dispose towards that: 
sense of luxurious emotion which is not un- 
favourable for sighing lovers. Thus a kettle- 
drum may boast of having sent a couple to St. 
George’s, and it may be that the couple may 
owe a debt of gratitude or a curse to the 
kettle-drum all their lives afterwards. We 
know what the piano has brought about in 
this respect. Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, 
and Erard are parhaps the greatest of match- 
makers. Think of what must lie on the 
musical conscience of an instrument which has. 
been flirted over by a whole family of daugh- 
ters, whose notes have been fired off to drown 
the whispers of numberless assistants, or to 
aid the process of landing a nervous fish! 
We are almost afraid to touch the subject of 
music in churches, and hint of the responsi- 
bilities incurred by an organ, or by a musical. 
clergyman who sets up an amateur choir of 
the best tenor, soprano, and bass voices to be 
found among the most respectable of his 
parishioners. The ‘Village Blacksmith” of 
Mr. Longfellow is represented as feeling more 
or less refreshed at the sound of his daughter’s 
voice as she trills and quavers the hymns on 
Sundays. If she was a village beauty we may 
be sure the young lady’s performance attracted 
the notice of younger men in the congrega- 
tion than her father. 

We have heard a clever novelist ask to have 
an air played to him over and over again out 
of which, when questioned, he confessed he 
had been constructing a story—a complete 
and rounded story, which became more and 
more definite in its proportions and mechanism 
every time that he listened to the tune, until 
at last it could be written down. Now, there 
was one specially odd circumstance about 
this fact. The melody was a very old melody,, 
and from time immemorial had been attached 
to alove legend. The story-spinner did not 
know this legend, and yet he very nearly 
guessed it in forming his own conception; not. 
only guessed it generally, the mere idea of it, 
but matters in it of sentimental detail. We do 
not claim for this remarkable coincidence any 
more value than it is worth, but stillit is not 
beneath notice in an essay like the present. 
A Scotch gentleman (Dr. Hay) went close 
enough to undertake to build a house on a 
musical basis, and he mentioned the fact of 
his having tested the Parthenon in connection 
with this theory, when the result corresponded 
favourably with his apparently eccentric idea. 
Music is not a fully developed art, and we 
may get more from it yet—more than the 
poets have given us. There is something 
very striking in a fragment of a letter of 
Mendelssohn, in which the musician describ- 
ed Goethe as listening to him playing from 
twilight into the dark. Other great minds, 
too, have fed themselves at times upon music, 
The great question is, whether it has only the 
power of starting ideas, or whether it sends 
new notions of its own. Is instrumental 
music altogether inarticulate ? 

To return to the social aspect of our theme, 
what was a shepherd without his Aageolet ? 
He wooes his Chloe or Phyllis with tunes. 
The custom has dropped off in our day, but 
survives to some degree, in another shape, as 
we have tried to show. There are, indeed, 
a few left who remin dus of the tradition. 
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Amateur tenors are to be foundin society who | insensible to the degraded nature of their 
manage to fascinate with their good notes, as | calling as apickpocket to his pursuit. 


Corydon did with his pastoral straw; and 
there are young gentlemen who, as Mr. Punch 
assures us, perform on the ‘‘comb,” or 
something else. But, as a rule, the fashion 
now prevails precariously. The light serenade 
is no longer in vogue. The concertina, with 
which some misguided artisans now and then 
interfere with the cats in order to compliment 
the young women with whom they travel in 
penny steamers, puts an end to amorous cater- 
wauling on the part of gentlemen; if there 
was ever much of it in England. In Spain, 
the cavaliers did not generally strum a single 
guitar, but engaged a band to come under the 
lattice of the adored, and perform to please 
her. We can effect the same object easier, 
and without so much danger of the young 
lady catching cold, by means of the opera or 
eoncert. 

Those gigantic concerts at the Crystal 
Palace afford us another example of the power 
of fiddle-strings to touch the heart. People 
have been known to shed tears at the great 
sobs of sound which burst from time to time 
from the orchestra. But here the emotion is 
sometimes more than romantic, it is real and 
sincere enough at least to put little notions of 


love-thoughts out of the way. Our country | fond, le plus intime. 


cousins, who manage to procure country 
places, and who were not oppressed with the 
heat, no matter how well disposed for the 
amusement, probably (if they were fairly sus- 
ceptibly to musical impressions) postponed 
flirting until they had forgotten the agitation 
and subsequent melancholy and loneliness 
which ensues after the hearing of those 
wonderful choruses. And this brings us to 
the use of the fiddle-strings. Music has 
magnificent educational possibilities which 
have been as yet but partially released by its 
masters and professors. It can do more than 
teaeh passion. We know it can aid religion, 
but unfortunately it can be degraded to ignoble 
purposes, almost as painting may be when 
painting is at its lowest, and is the pimp of 
vice. 

The sort of heart-strings vibrating to the 
song of Therese, vibrating to the tunes of the 
Cancan quadrille—what shall we say of them? 
The fiddles of course are innocent agents in 
those cases where they accompany the voice 
of the gross women and the movements of the 
coarse women. Yet they promote mischief 
and evil, just as they may, as we have sug- 
gested, promote piety and pure love. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether music is, as 
Johnson said, a completely innocent sensual 
pleasure. It may have been to Johnson, who 
had quite a passion for listening to the Scotch 
bag-pipes—an instrument, we venture to 
think, which has se]dom stirred in any one 
feelings other than indignation and a burning 
desire for universal murder; but it is possible 
to conceive where music may immediately 
prompt to low desires and actions, even where 
it is orchestral, and aided but slightly from 
without by scenery or dancing. Into this 
part of the subject however it is not necessary 
to go. Mausicis an art which we should guard 
and cherish with caution, respect, and solici- 
tude. We are almost tempted {to write that if 
you see after the fiddle strings the heart- strings 
will take care of themselves. An unmusical 
man or woman is not only defective and men- 
tally crippled, but is, it is not perhaps too 
much to say. a dangerous person to deal with. 
We have Shakespeare’s authority for thinking 
so at least. But then the sirens were musical 
Jadies also, and were not altogether harmless. 
Comie singers have ears for music and are as 
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MUSIC AND MALADIES OF THE MIND. 


Massimo d’Areglio affirms that of all the 
works of man music is the most marvellous, 
and, at the same time, the only one that can- 
not be explained. (I miei Ricordi, vol. L., 
cap. 10.) 

There is, in fact, no one (or, if there is, he 
is an exception) who does not feel, to a grea- 
ter or less extent, the charm exercised by mu- 
sic, and yet the power of this beautiful art is 
something inexplicable for us, because we do 
not possess the slightest knowledge of the 
manner in which it acts on our mind, nor can 
we succeed in exactly understanding to 
which of our mental faculties it specially ad- 
dresses itself and to which not; still less can 
we discover in ourselves any model that music 
imitates, any want which it satisfies, or, last- 
ly, any connecting link between the material 
production of sounds and our sensitiveness. 
But there is the fact despite its inexplicabili- 
ty, for the action of music, which is some- 
times most powerful, cannot be disputed. 

“La Musique,” says Victor Cousin, ‘‘es¢ 
Part sans contredit le plus pénétrani, le plus pro- 
Il y a physiquement et 
moralement, entre un son et lame un rapport 
merveilleux. ll samble que Vame est un écho ou 
le son prend une puissance nouvelle.” (Du Vrai, 
du Beau, et du Bien.) D’Azeglio, whom I 
have already cited, says something similar to 
the above, when he observes:— 

‘Have you not, on some occasions, when 
listening to certain melodies, felt your eyes 
grow wet as at some dear voice, or some dear 
reminiscence, which has been awakened after 
having long slumbered? and, on other oc- 
casions, do you not feel yourself become bet- 
ter, and more frank? do you not feel ;your 
mind ennobled all at once? your heart rend- 
ered more generous? your determination 
more honest ? How is the influence 
of melody and harmony upon our moral sense 
to be explained? what was it that the notes 
told you, what reasons did they adduce, that 
they should inspire you with a love for what 
is beautiful, for what is good, and for what is 
great?—Is not music, perhaps, a forgotten 
language, of which we have lost the sense, 
and preserved only the harmony? Is it not, 
perhaps, a reminiscence? The language of 
an anterior period, and, may be also, the.lan- 
guage of hereafter ?” 

However this may be, having first laid down 
the undoubted fact of the action exerted by 
music upon the human mind, I think we can 
easily understand how, by means of that ac- 
tion, we may sometimes succeed in alleviating 
suffering, or even in curing disease. Without 
pretending, as a certain G. B. Porta is said to 
have done, that a medicine for every ill is to 
be found in music. I am inclined to think 
we may reasonably admit that, in some cases, 
the art may possess the efficacy necessary to 
calm nervous agitation, to overcome melan- 
choly, and to call into fresh activity a faculty 
that may have become deadeved. 

It is with this intent, I believe, that we see 
music introduced into lunatic asylums for the 
benefit of the patients. These unhappy 
beings, whose minds have received a shock 
which sometimes defies the analysis of the 
most learned and most experienced physicians, 
may possibly be restored to a state of greater 
mental calm, and to amore connected train 
of thought, by hearing music which agree- 
ably affects them.’ In the case of some of 
them, the music might, from the association 
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of ideas, recall memories, long vanished, and 
thus produce a salutary reaction. In another 
case, perhaps music might, by opening in the 
patient’s heart a vein of sorrow, enable him 
to give vent toa feeling of grief previously 
too much compressed, or preverted till it had 
grown to be absolute misanthropy. Even 
were the action of music only momentary, 
if it only acted as a diversion, as a respite to 
the disordered thoughts amid which these 
poor creatures pass their days, if it simply 
served to soothe their abnormal state of ex- 
citement, would not even this be a desirable 
result? 

In this respect, I think that I shall not be 
the only musician who believes it possible to 
multiply the good results to be obtained from 
music, if experiments were made with due 
regard to peculiar cases, and their cause, and 
to the age, the temperament, and the educa- 
tion of the patient, with music, now soothing, 
now grave, now joyous, now melancholy, now 
lively, as for a dance, or now harmonious and 
slow as for a religious rite. Recourse might 
be had, according to the peculiar case, to the 
clear and flexible notes of a woman, to the 
insinuating voice of a tenor, or to the robust 
strains of a bass, accompanied by music a- 
dapted to the character of the piece selected 
for the experiment, Even with pieces entire- 
ly instrumental, in which the principal part 
should be occasionally taken by some instru- 
ment particularly suited to a certain kind of 
music, effects might be obtained which should 
not be neglected; any one at all acquainted 
with the orchestra, and with the infinite var- 
iety of which it is capable, will easily under- 
stand to what effects I allude. A philosophi- 
cal composer, perfectly competent to second 
the physician in such experiments, might 
probably be of great assistance to his fellow- 
labourer; science and art thus combined would 
be working out together a very noble mission 
of charity. 

We must, however, take care not to be de- 
Inded as to the value and fitness of this cura- 
tive and palliative remedy. An illustrious 
physician, and professor of mental pathology. 
once told me that one of the greatest obstac- 
les with which art meets in the cure of this 
kind of disease is the state of inertness in 
which the patients live, and the absence of 
any means for rousing them, and awakening 
in them any lasting effort of will, and that 
some cases have been known in which the 
patient, as though attacked by fear, and 
crouching in some remote corner, for hours 
together, kept gasping with difficulty, because 
perhaps it appeared to him too great an effort 
to draw a long breath. How prejudicial this 
must be to the lungs, no more accustomed to 
perform their proper functions, it is super- 
fluous to say. 

Now, should we not be doing these wretch- 
ed beings a benefit, if, by letting them hear 
something that pleased them, we could, with- 
out, so to speak, their knowing it, rescue 
them from so miserable a condition, were it 
only for a few hours? Would it not be a wise 
plan to promote their meeting in some place, 
where taey could be excited, by the oxample 
of others and by the accompuniment of some 
instrument, to sing in chorus any airs that 
could be easily learnt ? 

In some asylums, experiments are made 
with theatrical performances, exhibitions of 
conjurors, dancing, and other similar amuse- 
ments; now, I would ask from which of these 
various amusements can we hope for such re- 
sults as are to be obtained from music in all 
its numerous forms? If everything in crea- 
tion has an object to which it tends, if every 
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art has, so to say, its mission among men, we 
must own that the most beautiful part of the 
mission of music is precisely that of alleviat- 
ing the anguish of him who suffers. It is a 
well-known fact that Lablache, when almost 
dying, ordered his son to accompany him on 
the piano in a song, and the notes of the 
English ballad, ‘‘Home, sweet Home!” were 
the last sounds that ever issued from the lips 
of the celebrated singer; Chopin, too, at his 
last hour, when he already felt the icy chill of 
death in his withered fingers, resolved to ex- 
temporize once more, as a farewell to art! If 
music isso powerful in those who, from culti- 
vating it, must know its secrets, what must 
be its effect on natures which are sensitive, 
but ignorant of those secrets, and on whom, 
therefore, it can produce effects completely 
new ? 

If, as D’Azeglio asserts, music is the ‘‘lan- 
guage of an anterior period,” who can say 
that poor lunatics may not be more likely to 
understand it again than persons in their right 
senses; and who, moreover, can say that it 
may not cast a greater light upon their wand- 
ering minds than on those of others, if it be 
the “language of hereafter.” 
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THEATRES AND ACTORS. 


SOL. SMITH’S REMINISCENCES. 


Harper & Brothers have just published Mr, 
Sol. Smith’s sketchy volume of reminiscences, 
entitled ‘‘Theatrical Management in the 
Westand South for Thirty Years; interspersed 
with Anecdotical Sketches.” The book is il- 
lustrated with comical designs by Darley. 

Mr. Smith is a veteran actor, who has had 
thirty years’ experience on the stage, part of 
the time as manager, and tells his story in an 
off-hand way, without making any preten- 
sions to literary skill. He was born in Oswe- 
go county, in this State, found his way west- 
ward at an early age, learned the trade of 
a printer in Louisville, joined an amateur 
dramatic society, was finally seized with a 
desire to travel in search of adventure, and 
was received into a strolling company of ac- 
tors, whence he emerged, after years of hard 
service and small pay, as leading actor, 
‘‘star,” and manager. In the course of 
these varied experiences he encountered 
some singular characters, accumulated a fund 
of stories about theatres and actors, met dis- 
tinguished persons, accumulated means, and 
at last sat down at Long Branch to write the 
history of his life. 

The following anecdote of Hien Tree is 
told by Mr. Smith: 


‘* ELLEN TREE AND THE OI LAMPS.” 


‘‘Gas had not been introduced into Saint 
Louis in 1845, and our oil-lamps at the wings 
had a dangerous way of flaring up in a most 
unruly manner, occassionally threatening to 
set fire to the lamp-ladders, andthus en- 
danger the building. The lamps were open 
‘floats,’ with wick-holders coming up from 
the bottom, and the oil, when heated, would 
take fire and burnup in a large flame. To 
guard against accidents we had a tub of wa- 
ter placed on each side of the stage, with a 
large swab or mop in it ready for use at any 
moment; and scarcely a night passed without 
a swabbing being required. The wing hands 
[subordinate stage carpenters] were instruct- 
ed to keep a strict watch over the wing- 
lamps, and to use the swab promptly when- 
ever occasion might require. Besides these 
watches, every actor and actress felt a deep 
interest in the swabbing process, and it was 
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not an unusual thing to see ‘‘ Richard the 
Third” or ‘‘Hamlet,” just before entering 
upon the stage, catch up a swab and dash it 
upon the rising flames, which, if not attend- 
ed to, were likely to burn up the Tower of 
London, or the royal palace of Elsinore. 

Miss Tree was performing the part of Juliet, 
and had taken her station (Act 2., Scene 2) on 
the balcony, for the purpose of enjoying the 
fresh night-breeze after the fatigue of the ball 
which had eoneluded in the previous act, and 
to think of the young pilgrim who had so 
greatly interested her during the festival, 
when, casting her eyes over the way, she saw 
that one of the wing lamps was just beginning 
to flare up, and alleyes being fixed upon her, 
there was imminent danger of a conflagration. 
The fair Juliet had taken her seat on the bal- 
cony, but was observed to fidget and turn in 
her chair in a most un-Juliet like manner, call- 
ing off through the window behind her, in a 
loud whisper, for ‘‘somebody to get the 
swab !” 

Romeo, who had entered from the right-hand 
side, and had not seen the flaring lamp, went 
on with his speech, interrupted trom time to 
time by the lovely Capulet. 

Romeo—‘‘She speaks, yet she says nothing. 
What of that ?” 

Juliet (Aside)—Where is Myr. Sol Smith ? 
Will somebody call him ? 

Romeo—‘‘Her eye discourses. I willanswer 


it, 

Juliet (Aside) —Will nobody get the swab ? 
We challall be burnt up. 

Romeo—“‘I am too bold; ’tis not to me she 
speaks,” 

Juliet (Aside)—‘‘No: it is to somebody to 
bring the swab. Where is Mr, Sol Smith ? 

Romeo—‘‘Sea how she leans her cheek upon 
her hand. Ob that I werea glove upon that 
hand, that Imight touch that cheek !” 

Juliet-—“‘Ah me!” (Aside)—We’d better not 
goon. Where is the swab ? 

Romeo—‘‘She speaks! Oh, speak again, 
bright angel !” 

Juliet—(Aside)—If that swab isn’t brought 
this instant, I’]l come down—i will. Ah! 
there’s Mr. Sol Smith with the swab at last. 

Romeo—(Speaks the balance of the speech, 
unheeded by Juliet, who is watching the 
swabbing. ) 

Julietc—‘‘Oh ! Romeo, 
art thou Romeo ?” 

(Aside)—Thank heayen, the danger’s over; 
the swab has sayed us! 

‘Deny thy fatherand refuse thy name”’— 
and so on. 


Romeo, wherefore 


THE ELDER BOOTH. 
Of Junius Brutus Booth, Mr. Smith says: 


“T was acquainted with Junius Brutus 
Booth for about a quarter of a century. When 
I first knew him (in 1827) he was a truly great 
actor, and continued so to be until he fell 
into bad company in New Orleans, and took 
to hard drink. Then he became undepend- 
able, and, ‘putting an antio disposition on,’ 
made many believe that he was crazy. I 
never believed him to be a crazy man except 
when he was excited by liquor, and that was 
pretty often—nearly all the time, in fact. I 
have seen him act as Richard many times as 
no other man could or can act it. I have 
seen not only the pit ‘rise at him,’ as it did 
at Kean in Drury Lane, on the occasion of 
that great actor’s first appearance in London, 
but have seen the whole house—pit, boxes 
and gallery—on their feet to do honor to 
Booth while playing King Richard. His Sir 
Giles Overreach (in the last scene) was terrific! 
Pescara he acted perfectly. King Lear, barr- 


ing that he acted from Tate’s adaptation of 
the play instead of the text of Shakespeare, 
was fully up to his Richard. His Hamlet was 
not great, ever. In Othello Mr. Booth was 
very good, but not great; and in Jago, accord- 
ing to my poor judgment, very bad indeed, 
and yet he was always yearning to play the 
latter. In Sylla and Brutus he appeared in 
my eyes to magnify himself s» as to look al- 
most a giant in size. He was great in Sir 
Edward Mortimer (the last part he ever play- 
ed), and cast all others who attempted to play 
it in this country into the shade. ; 
‘‘T have seen Mr. Booth play Jerry Sneak 
and John Lump, and I could scarcely believe 
it was Booth who was playing them. After 
Tom Flynn broke his nose he was a different. 
man and an indifferent actor. His face, which 
had been beantiful and intellectual, became 
almost disgusting to see; his voice, which had 
been of great power and sweetness, became 
harsh and nasal—he was completely changed. 
The present generation has not seen the 
Booth that I knew. Yet, with all the dis- 
advantages he labored under during the latter 
years of his life, he continned (as the man 
said at Kean’s funeral) to draw to the last.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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M. Sainton has resigned his place as pro- 
fessor of the violin in the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


A new symphony by Herr Volekmann has 
recently been performed in Berlin. 


Hyperion To A Satyr— The Jug-jug of the 
nightingale v. the Cancan of the music halls. 
—Fun, 


_ The Brussels ‘‘Concerts Populaires de Mu- 
sique Classique” are announced to reeommence. 
early next month. 


The Spanish Government—going a-head in. 
all ihings—has abolished the censorship on 
literary and dramatic productions. 


La Presse Musicale says that some of the 
Meistersinger music recently performed under 
M. Pasdeloup’s direction ‘‘se perd dans le 
vague.” It also pronounces the march to b 
inferior to that in Vannhduser. 


Messrs. Bote and Bock of Berlin have en- 
tered an action against Messrs. Schott of May- 
ence to restrain the publication of a ‘*pot- 
pourri” on themes from ‘‘Le Premier Jour,” 
the German copyright of which opera belongs 
to the Berlin house. 


M. Pasdeloup’s second popular concert had 
the following for a programme:—<Siruensée,. 
Meyerbeer; fragment from the Wallenstein: 
Symphony, Rheinberger; Symphony in @ 
minor, Mozart; Meditation from the Maitres 
Chanteurs, Wagner; fragments from Septuor, 
Beethoven. 


Mr. Goldberg, after visiting his native 
town, Vienna, went to Venice, to spend the 
summer season at the summer residence of his 
sister, Madame Goldberg-Marini. There he 
was struck by the voice of a peasant girl, 
whom he heard singing in the fields. Having 
given her lessons, and being convinced that 
she had the means of becoming a singer, he 
sent her to Bologna, where she is receiving 
her musical instructions at the Conservatoire, 
under Signor Zamboni. Mr, Goldberg is now 
in Paris, and will return to London for the 
season in the spring. 
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[English.] 


VOCABULARY. 


OF THE SEA. 


A point of land. 
A neck of land. 


The shore. 

The coast. 

The beach. 

A rock. 

A cliff. 

A shoal. 

A sandbank. 

A strait. 

An arm of the sea. 
The waves. 

The froth, foam. 
A calm. 

High and low tide. 
The tide. 

A storm. 

A squall 

A water-spout, 

A whirlpool. 

The surf. 


NAVIGATION. 


The fleet. 

The navy. 

A vessel 

A barge. 

A boat. 

A small boat. 

A sloop. 

A steamboat, steamer. 
A screw-steamer. 

A man-of-war. 

A frigate. 

An iron-clad frigate. 
A line-of-battle-ship. 
A merchant-vessel. 

A packet-boat. 

A gun-boat. 

A convoy. 

A transport. 

A fishing boat. 

The sails. 

The keel. 

The hold. 

The deck. 

The upper-deck. 

The mast, the mainmast. 
The bowsprit. 

The gangway. 

The cabin. 

The hatches. 

The stern. 

The bow. 

The sail-yard, the yards. 
The flag. 

The pennon. 

The main-top. 

The helm; rudder. 
The oar. 

The rigging; cordage. 
The rope. 

The cable. 

The anchor. 

The ports. 

The lead, sounding-lead. 
The compass. 

The hammoc. 
Starboard. 


Larboard. 


AS 


(German. ] 


WG@RTERVERZEICHNISS. 


VOM MEERE. 


Eine Landspitze. 
Eine Landzunge. 
Ein Vorgebirge. 
Eine Landenge. 
Eine Bucht. 

Ein Meerbusen. 

Das Ufer. 

Die Kiiste. 

Der Strand. 

Ein Fels. 

Hine Klippe. 

Hine Untiefe. 

Eine Sandbank. 
Eine Meerenge. 

Ein Meeresarm. 

Die Wellen. 

Der Schaum. 

Die Meeresstille, Windstille. 
Die Fluth und Ebbe. 
Die Zeit der Ebbe und Fluth. 
Ein Sturm. 

Ein Windstoss. 

Eine Wasserhose. 
Eine WasserwirbeL 
Die Brandung. 


SEEWESEN UND SCHIFFFAHRT. 


Die Flotte. 

Die Seemacht. 

Ein Fahrzeug, Schiff. 

Eine Barke. 

Ein Kahn. 

Ein Nachen, Boot. 

Eine Schaluppe. 

Ein Dampfschiff, Dampfboot. 

Ein Schraubendampfer. 

Ein Kriegsschiff. 

Eine Fregatte. ; 

Kine Panzerfregatte. 

Ein Linienschiff. 

Hin Kanuffahrer. 

Ein Packetboot. 

Ein Kanonenboot. 

Hin Geleitschiff. 

Ein Transportschiff. 

Ein Fischerboot. 

Die Segel. 

Der Kiel. 

Der Schiffsraum. 

Das Verdeck. 

Das Oberverdeck. 

Der Mast, der Hauptmast. 

Das Bugspriet. 

Die Gallerie. 

Die Kajiite. 

Die Luke. 

Das Hintertheil. 

Das Vordertheil. 

Die Segelstange, die Raa. 

Die Flagge. 

Der Wimpel. 

Der Mastkorb. 

Das Steuerruder. 

Das Ruder. 

Das Tauwerk. 

Das Tau. 

Das Ankertau. 

Der Anker. 

Die Stiickpforten. 

Das Senkblei. 

Der Kompass. 

Die Hingematte. 

Das Steuerbord (rechte Seite des 
Schiffs. 

Das Backbord (linke Seite. ) 


[Freneh. } 
VOCABULAIRE. 


DE LA MER. 


Une pointe. 

Un promontoire. 
Un cap. 

Un isthme. 

Une baie. 

Un golfe. 

Le rivage. 

La céte. 

La plage. 

Un rocher. 

Un écueil. 

Un bas-fond. 

Un bane de sable. 
Un détroit. 

Un bras de mer. 
Les vagues; les flots. 
L’écume. 

Le calme. 

Le flux et reflux. 
La marée. 

Une tempéte. 


| Une bourrasque. 


Une trombe. 
Un tournant. 
Les brisants. 


LA MARINE ET LA NAVIGATION. 


La flotte. 

La marine. 

Un batiment; un navire. 
Une barque. 

Un canot. 

Un bateau. 

Une chaloupe. 

Un bateau 4 vapeur. 
Un bateau 4 hélice. 
Un vaisseau de guerre. 
Une frégate. 

Une frégate cuirassée. 
Un vaisseau de ligne. 
Un vaisseau marechand. 
Un paquebot. 

Une chaloupe canohniére. 
Un convoi. 

Un vaisseau de transport. 
Un bateau pécheur. 
Les voiles. 

La quille. 

La ¢ale. 

Le pont. 

Le tillac. 

Le mat, le grand mAt. 
Le beaupré. 

La galerie. 

La eabine. 

Les écoutilles. 

La poupe. 

La proue. 

La vergue. 

Le pavillon. 

Les fiammes. 

La hune. 

Le gouvernail. 

La rame. 

Les cordages. 

La corde. 

Le cable. 

L’ancre. 

Le sabord. 

La sonde. 

La boussole. 

Le hamac. 

Le tribord. 


Le babord. 


[Jtalian.} 
VOCABOLARIO. 


——_—— 


DEL MARE, 
Una punta, 


1 Un promontorie, 


Un eapo. 
Un istmo. 


| Una baja. 
| Un golfo. 


Tl lido. 

La cesta, costiera. 
La pieggia. 

Una rupe. 

Uno seoglie. 

Una seeea. 


| Un baneo di rena. 

| Uno stretto. 

| Un braecio di mare. 
| Le onde; i fiotti. 


La sechiuma; spuma. 


) La ealma. 
{ Il flusse e riflusso. 


La marea. 


| Una tempesta. 
} Una burrasca. 


Una tromba. 
Un vertice. 
Le frangenti. 


LA MARINA E LA NAVIGAZIONE. 


| La flotta. 


La marina, 

Un bastimento; un naviglie. 
Una barea. 

Un palischermo. 

Un battello. 

Una scialuppa. 

Un battello a vapore. 

Un battello a elica. 


| Una nave da guerra. 
| Una fregata. 
| Una fregata panziera. 


Un v seelle di linea. 
Una nave mereartile. 


| Un pachebotte. 

| Una scialuppa cannoniera. 
| Un convoglio. 

| Una nave da trasporte. 


Una barea pescareccia. 
Le vele. 


| La chiglia. 


La stiva. 


L’albero, Valbere maestro. 


Il bompresso. 
La galleria. 


-| Ll gabinetto. 
| I boceaporti. 
| La poppa. 


La prera. 


} L’antenna. 


La bandiera. 

Le fiamme, le banderuole. 
La gabbia. 

Il timone. 


| Il remo. 


Le sarte. 


} La fune. 
} La gomena. 
} L’aneora. 


La cannoniera. 

Il piombino, lo scandaglio. 
La bussola. 

L’amaca. . 

Il tribordo. 


T basse borde. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS. 


The past week has been distinguished by 
Int few novelties. The Theatre Francais and 
Pike’s Opera House have been doing a 
splendid business, the one with ‘‘ Genevieve 
de Brabant,”’ and the other with ‘‘ La Belle 
Helene.” ‘‘ Genevieve” has proved a success 
so prononce, that it will keep the boards for 
weeks and perhaps months to come. Mr. 
Batemun offers variety, and thus keeps up the 
excitement to fever-heat. On Monday even- 
ing he will produce Barbe Bleue, in which 
the fascinating Irma will make her first ap- 
pearance in Pike’s Opera House. 

Mr. J. E. Haner gave his first concert. at 
Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, before a 
very large and fashionable audience, assisted 
by Mme. La Grange, Mr. J. W. Hill, Mr. 
Kopta, Mr. Eben and Mr. G. W. Morgan. It 
was a most excellent concert both in the se- 
lection of the pieces and the performance. 

Mr. Haner has studied under the best 
masters, both here, in Germany and in 
France. He has studied assiduously in the 
best school of modern art, and is well versed 
in its repertoire. He has made great strides 
in his profession since we last heard him, and 
has more than fulfilled the promise of. the 
past. He has acquired much execution, and 
plays with much brilliancy and force. He 
exhibits both taste and expression and has 
developed unexpected abilility as a composer. 
In playing he lacks maturity of style; he has 
fallen into the error common to most young 
students who are ambitious, that of studying 
for display more than for thoroughness—aim- 
ing rather at the dazzling, but ephemeral 
glory of the concert room, than the enduring 
renown that springs from intellectual, as 
opposed to finger, developement. In remark- 
ing upon this his first public appearance, we 
do not feel justified in pronouncing a positive 
judgment upon his merits as yn executant. 
He has acquired enough manual dexterity to 
serve as a stand-point, from which he can 
choose his direction. He has dominant points 
in his character which seem to indicate an 
aptitude for public playing, but he will not 
achieve the full power to control others, until 
the effervescent desire for display settles 
down to calm earnest enthusiasm, which 
means hard work in his own study, in the 
presence only of the Great Masters whose 
pervading minds it should be his proud am- 
bition to comprehend, and his ever present 
hope to be able to interpret. We know that 
Mr. Haner suffered severely from ‘stage 
fright;” he knew that he was to run the 
gauntlet of the most severe professional criti- 
cism, in addition to a critical ordeal not par- 


ticularly generons toa stranger, who might in- 
terfere with its friends, and. under these try- 
ing circumstances, we look upon Mr. Haner’s 
debut as a success (it was decidedly so with 
the public) and as affording positive promise 
of a more solid and more brilliant suecess in 
the future. He has the stuff in him, and with 
a brave heart and determined will, he can 
carve out a way for himself to honor and 
profit. Heereceived several genuine and 
hearty encores, to which he responded by 
playing very delicately and brilliantly the 
‘*Danse des Fees” and Schuloft’s Second 
Concert Waltz. He also played Hummel’s 
brilliant and melodious Fugue in F major, 
bringing out the counterpoint with excellent 
distinctness. As an effort of memory, con- 
sidering the circumstances, it proves that Mr. 
Haner has worked in the past, and can work 
a hundred times better in the future. One 
curions fact may be recorded—this has been 


‘about the only concert resulting in a money 


success, for the past twelve months. 

At Wallack’s Theatre the ‘‘ Lancashire 
Lass” continues to prove a powerful attrac- 
tion, and will be performed every evening 
until further notice. 

Miss Henrietta Markstein, a young lady of 
some fourteen summers, makes her debut as 
a pianiste, at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday 
evening next. She is a young lady of un- 
questionable talent; she has studied with our 
best teachers, and has acquired brilliant exe- 
cution and a light, firm and true finger, and 
attacks the most difficult of our modern writ- 
ers, with an audacious bravoura, which is 
surprising in one of her tender years. She 
will assuredly make a sensation, and we hope 
to see a crowded house on the occasion. 


SS 


AN ARTIST'S GATHERING. 


ew 


The occasions which offer opportunities for 
interchange of thought, and for the cultiva- 
tion of better acquaintance among the follow- 
ers of the several intellectual professions are 
so rare, that we shall be excused for chronic 
ting one which came under our notice on Fri- 
day evening, the 6th inst. The following card, 
got up in a rich and tasteful style, was sent 
to artists and literary men of various grades,and 
the invitation it contained was very generally 
accepted: 


The pleasure of your company is re- 
quested at an 


ORGIE DES ARTISTES 


AT THE STUDIO OF J. W. MAC DONALD 
AND OREGON WILSON, 


697 Broadway, 


on Friday evening, Nov. 6th, from 8 P. M. 
to 5 o'clock A. M. 


Mr. G. W. MacDonald, the sculptor, and 
Mr. Wilson, the artist, have a splendid suite 
of studios, affording ample space for a vast 
gathering of their friends, and on this ocea- 
sion, their extent was fully tested. The 
hospitable intentions of the hosts, were not 
intended to be after the manner of a surprise, 
evidently, for on entering the first studio we 
saw a long table loaded down with the most 
substantial comforts ior the inner. man; a 
secoud large room was left clear for dancing, 
and a third exhibited several suspicious bowls 
of large dimensions, and an army of bottles 
as various in their shapes as in their labels; 
while aside glance towards a convenient closet, 
revealed. the Teutonic institution in several 


kegs. This boundless display of solid and 
liquid restoratives, assured us that even he 
who came at eight and staid, according to limit- 
ation, until five, would leave neither hungry 
nor thirsty. 

We confess that the title of the entertain- 
ment somewhat startled us. An Artist’s 
Orgie! We thought of the lively gatherings 
of the Borgias—the wild revels of the French 
Regent, and even of the classic dance and 
drag-outs at Pete something’s, in the depart- 
ed Five Points; but our vivid imaginings 
ended most prosaically, as we found only in- 
telligent gentlemen enjoying themselves sans 
ceremonie, and with hearty good will. As we 
ascended the stair-way, our ears were regaled 
with the mellifiuous sounds of stringed in- 
struments. As we neared the door, the 
mellifluousness somewhat abated; we thought 
we recognized the familiar sounds, and when 
we entered the room, our worst fears were 
realized, for before us were the peripathetic 
minstrels who haunt the bye-ways of the city, 
one with a harp, impracticable as to tune, 
and the other with his fiddle upside down, 
discoursing the topsy-turviest of music in a 
manner so sweetly placid, that we were satis- 
tied he at least had no cars, and was therefore 
happy. | : 

It being what is generally known as a 
“stag”? party, the dancing was somewhat ir- 
regular as to figure, but it was considerable 
as to vigor. If any one lived within three 
floors of the scene of action, they must have 
had dreams of earthquakes and tidal waves. 
One curious feature of the ball was, that every 
now and then, one or the other of the spectu- 
tors was seen to bound wildly along the floor, 
without any special regard to this step or that 
step. On searching for the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, we found thataccidentally or other- 
wise, swinging, moving bodies, came con- 
stuntly in contact with immovable bodies, 
and the consequence was that something 
dropped. Satistied with our observation, we 
deemed it advisuble to retire to the next 
room. 

Conversation could hardly become general 
in so large an assemblage; but, passing from 
group to group, it was pleasant to join in the 
animated conversation in which Artists, Mu- 
sicians, Literateurs, and Actors took part, 
touching upon varied matters .with point, 
brilliance and epigrammuatic curtness. ‘here 
weré keen encuunters of sharp wits, but the 
contestants were pretty equal, and no one 
was wounded We werecornered by the Mexi- 
can war veteran, Colonel 'l. B. Thorpe, the 
wild turkey hunter, literateur and painter, 
whose wooing tones attracted to our party 
Loug-Branch-Rosenberg-by-moonlight, aud 
for a whole hour by Shrewsbury clock, we 
were kept m a roar of laughter by the Co- 
lonel’s inimitable story telling. : 

Towards some time after midnight, it was 
proposed to read a poem written in honor of 
a piece of statuary just finished by Mr. G. W. 
MacDonald, called ‘‘ La Sonnambula”’—an 
important work which we shall describe here- 
after—and the pleasant duty was entrusted 
to Mr. Bangs, an actor connected with Niblo’s 
Theatre, who read the poem, which we print 
below, with rare intelligence and emphasis. 


APUSTROPHE TO MAOCDONALD’S SONNAMBULA 
BY ANDREW MoMAgtIn, 
formerly Edit. of the Ameridan Courier, Phil. 


Vision of beauty! Whence comest thou! 

As tabled Pallas from the front of Jove, 

So thou, from out the artist’s brain hath leapt, 

A wonder andajoy. Yet came the Athenean maid 
In panoply complete, with flashing helm, 

Bright spear and aegis wide: but thou, 

Ob thou, in vesture light and armor more entire, 
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Of yvestal purity and maiden innocenee 
Dost vanquish every heart and bend each knee 
In admiration of thy heavenly charms! * * * * 
Lost in the lands of dreams, where reason sleeps, 
Still dost thou glide from out thy sacred bower, 
Robeless, unsandall’d, and with flowing hair. 
A sconce within thy hand, that o’er thy head 
One graceful arm in classic air doth poise, 
d seems to fling its radiance thro’ the gloom, 
erein with searching eye and parted lips 
Thy sleeping vigil fain would find 
Thy soul’s deep purpose in the spirit world. 
Ob! I could sit me down, feasting and athirst 
Beside this crysolite of shining clay, 
Nor heed the passing hours day after day; 
Content to quaff, as from the brimming bow], 
‘This bright creation of the artist’s soul. 


The health of the hosts was received with 
genuine cordiality, and responded to by them, 
briefly and pointedly. Orations followed by 
several judges, who ingeniously traced the 
course of Art, from its beginning, in Imperial 
Rome, down to the later days of Apelles and 
Praxitiles, and thence, naturally, to the dim- 
mer and remoter glories of the Dutch school, 
eoneluding with a Cornopean flourish to the 
surpassing triumphs of American art. It was 
late in the morning, and amid the fragrant 
clonds, issuing from cigars, Meerschaums and 
Shorts, it was no easy matter to trace the 
course of art with positive accuracy; besides, 
there was a gentleman with whom the ham 
had disagreed, who was constantly rising to 
speak, when any one else spoke, but whose 
praiseworthy efforts were constantly snubbed 
by a small gentleman with hyperion curls, 
who persisted in making him sit down—and 
he had his hands full. This added much 
cloudiness to the smoke. However, the at- 
mosphere cleared, when Rubert D. Holmes 
commenced to speak. He is a ready, facile, 
and eloquent speaker, and his familiarity 
with the subject of art, eminently fitted him 
to address such an assemblage. On this oc- 
easion he spoke ably and feelingly, and ar- 
rested the attention of all by the grace, the 
power and the appositeness of his oratory. 
His remarks were received with hearty en- 
thusiasm. 

After the applause subsided, a Spanish in- 
dividual who had been doing up a good deal 
of bad music, during the evening, commenc- 
ed a howl of the most unearthly character- - 
it might have been an Andelusian love song, 
or the death-yell of a Carib indian, or it 
might be anything else which beggars de- 
' seription; but what ever it was, while it 
tortured our ears with exquisite agony, it 
seemed to afford extreme delight to many, 
and as we prepared to leave, we heard it pro- 
nounced a ** capital comic song!”—Upon this 
we ventured the original and profound obser- 
vatiou—how easily men are pleased, who are 
bent upon enjoying themselves, 

Since the days of the oid Sketch Club, we 
have not seen so large au artistic gathering; 
then the mingling of the professions was fre- 
quent, but after its meetings were discontin- 
ued, sociality seemed almost entirely to cease. 
he experiment of Messrs. MacDonald and 
Wilson was a very doubtful one; but the 
response it met with proves, that the feeling 
of good fellowship only slumbered, and need- 
ed but a kindred touch to rouse it to consci- 
ousness; and that when once wroused, it could 
rise above small cliques and petty jealousies, 
into an atmosphere of genial und friendly 
association. We sincerely congratulate those 
gentlemen upon the entire success of their 
“T/Orgie des Artistes;” it gathered together 
a rare assemblage of talent, and afforded to 
all an evening of unquulified enjoyment. 

We append as correct a list as possible, of 
those who partovk of the hospitality of Messrs. 
MacDonald and Wilson:— 

Judge Dodge. Andrew MceMakin. C. Ed- 


wards Lester. Col. Barret. 
Dwinelle. Col. Todd. Judge Curtiss. C. D. 
Fredricks. General Harris. Benj. 
Col. Snead. Dr. H. Carlos. Wm. H. Powell. 


Geo. Perry, Wm. Hart, Gilbert Burling, B. 


Munger, William Linton, John Linton, T. 
B. Thorpe, A. Lumley, John A. Hows, C. 
G. Rosenberg, Artists. OC. D, Shanley, Mail. 
Geo. Hows, Express. W.S. Chase, Herald. 
Howard, Democrat. 

farm. Hagar, Albion. 
day Dispatch. Pitman, News. T. B. Thorpe, 
Post. Ingraham, Beau Monde. Croly, World. 
Seymour, Times. Thompson, Round Table. 
Pillet, Frank Leslie. Fulton, Mercury. Reid, 
do. Montgomery, Metropolitan Record. 
Morris Phillips, Home Journal. Elliott, do. 


did not know by name. 
eS ee 


MISS MINNIE HAUCK IN LONDON. 


Miss Minnie Hauck, our most youthful 


months ago, and who, as we have previously 
stated, has been taken up by Maurice Stra- 
kosch as his particular star, made her first 
appearance before a London andience on the 
24th ult. at Covent Garden Theatre, in the 
character of Amina in **La Sonnambula.” 
Judging by report, she achieved a success, 
But that our readers may form their own 
opinion we quote the following articles from 
some of the leading London journals: 


Times.—Miss Hauck, in short, is young, and 
has much to acquire; but her youth, accompan- 
ied as it is by a grace at once natural and pre- 
possessing, may be reckoned as an attraction 
in itself. It was difficult not to be strongly 
interested in her from the very moment she 
appeared, not to wish her success after the 
first phrases of Amina’s address to her com- 
panions, and not to feel convinced, at the end 
of the cavatina, that rich promise had beeu 
revealed in that one performance. The fa- 
vorable impression created by ‘‘Come per me 
sereno” and its sequel was more than con- 
firmed by the simple and touching duet in 
which Amina and Elvino, after the jealous 
fears of the latter have been set aside, take 
leave of each other for the night, with an oft 
and tenderly ejaculated ‘‘Addio.”? The whole 
of this was exquisite, the acting being as easy 
and natural as the singing was beyond re- 
proach. The ‘‘recall” was unanimous, and 
the success unquestionable. In the bedroom 
scene Miss Hauck was afforded an excellent 
opportunity of displaying her already very 
nearly perfect command of the mezza voce, a 
test among tests for singers. All the sleep 
music was admirably given, and the gradual 
dying off of the tones, when, with a muttered 
apostrophe to her beloved Elvino, Aminu 
sinks unconsciously upon the bed, while the 
thoughtful Rodolpho beats a quiet retreat, 
was accomplished to a wish. In the scene 
that ensues, where Amina, unconscious of 
wrong, vainly endeavors to persuade her 
jealous lover of her innocence, Miss Hauck 
exhibited genuine feeling; and what with the 
impassioned singing of Signor Mongini, who 
was probably never heard to more advantage 
than last night, the sensation produced was 
unanimously favorable, the well-known mor- 


loud and general ‘‘ recall” followed the des- 
cent of the curtain. 


Dr. Wm. H. 
Gnerney. 
Ellicott, Bispham, S. J. Guy, Wm. Page, 
M. Pickett, C. Hine, Constant Mayer, Gilbert 


Busby, Tarf field and 
R. D. Holmes, Sun- 


Watson’s Art Journal, and many others we 


prima donna, who went abroad two or three 


of the intention. 
too high a key (B flat), as, although Mdlle. 


Orleans & New 


ceau d’ensemble was encored, and another 
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Mornine Post.—The introductory music 
of the opera, previous to the appearance of 
the ‘bright particular star,” was regarded 
as uninteresting, but upon that star being 
apparent, interest was awakened, and every 
critical sense was alive. The first phrase. 
‘*Care compagne,”’ sung by Amina, seemed 
at first to be disappointing, but Mdlle. Min- 
nie Hauck only showed herself to be a true 
artist in being dull at first, her singing of the 
latter pieces in the opera telling most forcibly 
that she had ‘‘a meaning in being thus dull.” 
‘‘Sovra il sen” she sang exquisitely, and in 
every one of her scenes with Elvino her voice 
and execution was almost perfect. 

Datmy News.—Mdlle. Hauck’s voice is a 
high soprano, clear and brilliant rather than 
sympathetic in quality; sufficiently powerful 
for ordinary requirements, but scarcely able 
to bear the strain of any intense degree of 
tragic passion. She has a good presence; 
and her self-possession, under the ordeal of a 
first appearance before a strange audience, 
evinced a considerable degree of stage ex 
perience. Only a slight nervousnesss was 
apparent in the commencement of her open- 
ing recitative, ‘‘ Care compagne,” which 
speedily wore off; and her delivery of this 
introductory movement, and the following 
andante, ‘‘Come per me sereno,” as of the 
concluding allegro brillunte, ‘‘ Sovra il sen,” 
was distinguished by so much neatness of 
execution and trath of intonation as to raise 
avery favorable impression of the débutante, 
who was rewarded with great applause. Her 
share in the short duet with Elvino, ‘‘Son 
geloso,”’ was given with much grace, and the 
fall of the curtain at the end of the first act 
was followed by a recall of both singers. In 
the bed-room duet Mdlle. Hauck gave a good 
representation of the fixed impassibility of 
the sleep-walking girl; and in the final scene 


of somnambulism, her dreamy abstraction, in 
acting and singing, evinced much dramatic 
perception. 
credea mirarti,’’ was delivered with nice feel- 
ing, but the final bravura, ‘‘ Ah non giunge,” 
betrayed symptoms of fatigue or over-excite- 


The short prayer, ‘“‘Ah non 


meut; the execution of some of the florid em- 
bellishments and cadenzas falling far short 
It appeared to be taken in 


Hauck had previously touched the D flat in 


alt, her voice is scarcely strong enough to 
bear such extreme tension. 


Her reception 
was throughout favorable, having been re- 


called at the end of each act and at the close 
of the opera. Of her vocal powers and of her 
capacity for the expression of deeper emo- 


tional feeling, a better opportunity will be 


afforded for judging on her promised second 
performance, when she is to appear in ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Four Compositions for the Pianoforte, by 
Albert Jungmann. A. E. Blackmar, New 
York. 


No. 1. May hascome, Der May ist ge- 
kommen. 

No. 2. Awake! Wach anf. Serenade. 

No. 3. Ienis Fatuus. Irrlicht. 


No. 4. Midnight. Um Mitternacht. 


The above are elegant and charming com- 
positions for the pianoforte. No. 1. is an 
I lylle full of tender and joyful sentiment, anil 
graceful and flowing melody. It isa veritable 
May song, with the flavor of the young flow- 
ers in it. No. 2. is a tender, pleading melody, 
the proper utterance of which tells the story 
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as plainly as words could tell it. It is very 
evident that during the giving out of the 
subject, that the maiden hears her lover, for 
at the third page, the descending pizzicato 
chords, indicate that she is preparing to join 
him—‘he phrases between betraying, hesi- 
tancy and fear. But at a pause on the domi- 
nant, on the 4th page, it is very evident that 
he is clasping her in his arms, for the passion- 
ate melody is repeated, with the accompani- 
ment amplified and more impetuous, which 
is sustained nntil near the close, when the 
subject plainly says, fare well. It is a charm- 
ing little poem, well told. No, 3. is fully 
descriptive of its subject—Ignis Fatuus—Will 
o’ the Wisp. It is light and furtive, flashing 
here and there, sprightly but not fantastic, 
and always pleasant in melody. It is quite 
an effective little piece. No. 4. is simply a 
quiet, sustained melody, somewhat profound 
in character, but always sweet and flowing. 
The subject, which is well marked, is accom- 
panied in triplets, either for right or left 
hand, throughout. These pieces are excellent 
for teaching purposes, but they are so charm- 
ing in themselves, that they will become 
general favorites in the drawing room. They 
are within the compass of tasteful medium 
players. 


Softly now the stars are shining. Serenade. 
Words by Miss Sue Hubbard, music by Buen- 
tivolio. A. E. Blackmar, New Orleans & New 
York. 

Unfortunately for the composer, the poem 
is in exactly the same rhythm. as that of 
Schubert’s Serenade, and his leading thought 
is identical, althongh after the triplet he 
ascends a sixth instead of a fourth. The 
notes are different certainly, but the form is 
identical. The working out, howeyer, differs, 
and as a whole it is a pleasing song. 


Please, don’t stop. Valse for the Piano by 
John M. Loretz. Sawyer, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Mr. Loretz has taken three notes for his 
subject, in imitation of some dear little lady, 
who, finding her partner’s energy flagging, 
says in a pleading tone—Please, don’t stop!— 
and from those three notes he has madea 
very pleasing and brilliant waltz. All the 
subjects are positively free and charming me- 
lodies, with character to them. It lacks, per- 
haps, the variety of many of the German 
waltzes which are composed for instruments, 
by which greater color can be given, but as a 
Pianoforte waltz it is first rate—melodious, 
brilliant and effective. ‘‘ Please, don’t stop,” 
by the way, is one of twenty-four waltzes 
announced—whether composed or not we do 
not know, by the same composer. 


Ballad Redowa, by 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 


Let me gaze upon thee. 
Charles Van Oeckelen. 
New York. 


This is a very tender bit of melody, very 
beautifully harmonized. It looks very simple, 
but it shows the hand of a theorist, not only 
in the harmony, but in the manner of work- 
ing the subject. The title ‘‘ Ballad Redowa” 
isacurious compound and hardly appropriate. 
we think. It may have been chosen to excuse 
the repetition marks ; but these might have 
been omitted and the piece called ‘A Song 
without words.” It is dedicated to his friend 
Rafael Pombo. 


Meditation Polka. Caprice Harmonique, by 
Charles Van Oeckelen. OC. H. Ditson & Co., 
New York. 

To meditate a Polka, or to meditate while 
polking, would be to do something contrary 
to nature; more especially would it be im- 


possible to meditate a Polka in abstruse har- 
mony and in varied counterpoint and imita- 
tion. M. Van Oeckelen had, we suppose, to 
invent capricious titles for capricious music. 
Thisis a very clever composition, for notwith- 
standing its close and ingenious harmony, it 
has a free and pleasant melody, and a sort of 
old fashioned quaintness, which is very inter- 
esting. 


Onward. Grand Military March, by Char- 
les Van Oeckelen. C. H. Ditson & Co, New 
York. 


This march consists of a sort of cavalry 
call for the first part; then a second part— 
then the ‘‘ call” duplicated in the bass through 
several modulations, which are good as a 
musical sequence, but not particularly inter- 
esting as a march, and winds up with the first 
movement. The trumpet style has a great 
fascination for some people, so that this 
march will find favor in some circles. It is, 
of course, well harmonized. 


Tr? 


A CHARMING SOIREE ON 
NOR’S ISLAND. 


GOVER- 


The ladies and officers of Governor’s Island 
held their ‘‘semi-monthly Reception” on 
Tuesday, Nov. 10th. This was their third 
Hop of this season, and, like its predecessors 
was a very delightful and ‘‘recherché” 

arty. 

At half past eight, the post band of Fort 
Columbus, guided by the ‘‘baton” of the 
able leader and band master Wiegand, let 
forth most inviting strains for the opening 
*¢Grand March with Galop,” and successive- 
ly entertained, throughout the entire even- 
ing. the company with very select pieces, of 
which many were choosen from our so popu- 
lar ‘‘ Opera Bouffs.” Brevet Brigadier Gene- 
ral H. D. Wallen, commanding Fort Colum- 
bus, and Mrs. and Miss Wallen, did the 
‘*Honors of Receptior” charmingly and 
with that refined ease and simplicity which can 
only be met with in our American society 
and ‘bean monde.” 

Capt. Putman, (12th Infantry,) post ad- 
jutant, and Lieut. Bell, (1st Artillery,) acted 
and aequitted themselves most efficiently as 
‘*maitres de cérémonies.”—Among the dis- 
tinguished and fashionable ‘‘ assemblée,” we 
noticed Col. J. J. 8. Laidley, U. S. Ordnance 
commanding New York Arsenal, .and Mrs. and 
Miss Laidley. Commander Wiltse, U. S. 
Navy, from Brooklyn navy yard. Lieut. Col. 
Chas. Page, (Surgeon U. 8. A.,) Post Surgeon. 
Maj. Quimby, U. S. A. Post Quatermaster. 
Bot. Lt. Col. K. P. Pearson, (17th Infantry). 
Capt. Schindel, (6th Infantry,) from Fort 
Wood. Lieut. Wallen, 3d Artillery. Lieut. 
Asa Bird Gardner, (9th Infantry,) acting 
Assistant Adjutant General, to General But- 
terfield; and Mrs. Gardner. Lient. and Mrs. 
Bothwell, (the latter a most perfect walzer). 
Miss Tyler, daughter of the late President 
Tyler, a beautiful and accomplished young 
lady, looked charming in asimple black gauze 
dress, trimmed tastefully with yellow which 
was very becoming to her light complexion. 
contrasting finely with her dark hair and her 
dark and expressive eyes. Miss L. Wood- 
house, also very beautiful and very tastely 
dressed, Miss Crocker. Mrs. Gen. Egbert 
L. Viele, and Miss Vanderpool from Fort 
Hamilton. We noticed among the invited 
assemblée from New York Baron H. de 
Maincy; Mr. J. Rutherford; Mr. Sutherland, 
son of the Hon. Joseph Sutherland of N. Y. 
Supreme Court, and several officers of the 


Engeniers, Artillery and Navy from here, and 
from the South Pacific Squadron. 

The rooms on the first floor of the Hospital 
Building. where this distingné reunion took 
place, were handsomely decorated. All the 
decorations including the frescoeing, cande- 
labres, national flags, and brass howitzers, 
were the handwork of our artist soldiers. 

The whistle for the last trip of the Quarter- 
masters boat, (steamer Henry Smith,) dis- 
persed all terpsichorian illusions, and the 
light footed soon became heavy booted, in ~ 
order to be able to brave the deluvian atmo- 
sphere and element, that had set in during 
the evening, and which, most likely, prevent- 
ed many of the privileged invitees from en- 
joying this pleasant affair. 


es 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Miss Henrietta Markstein, the remarkable 
child-pianiste, only thirteen years of age, 
will give her first Grand Vocal and Instru- 
mental Concert, at Steinway Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 18th. 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers will conclude her six 
nights’ engagement at Niblo’s Garden to- 
night. Miss Louisa Moore has accepted an 
engagement from Jarrett and Palmer, for the 
part of Eliza in Boucicaults ‘‘ After Dark,” 
which will be produced on Monday evening 
for the first time in America. : 


Mr. Carl Anschiitz was elected president 
of the North-east Sangerbund, on Sunday 
evening last. 


Edwin Forrest once received fifty-thousand 
dollars for a hundred nights’ engagement in 
this city. 


‘The Moonstone” is being played at one 
of the Chicago theatres. 


It is said that one hundred and forty 
people assist in ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant” at 
the Theatre Francais, 


Leotard, the famous French gymnast, ap-. 
peared at the Boston Theatre, on Monday 
evening last. It is said that before he made 
his debut in this city he refused twelve-thous- 
and dollars for fifteen performances here. ~ 


Charles Dickens’ ‘‘No Thorough-fare,” 
‘*L’Abime” has been withdrawn from the 
Parisian stage. 


‘* Barbe Bleue” will be produced at Pike’s 
Opera House on Monday evening, ‘‘La 
Belle Helene”’ is to be withdrawn to-night. 


Louisa Pyne took her farewell of the stage 
on Friday evening, October 19th, at the 
Alexandra Rooms, London. 


Watts Phillipps is writing two new dramas 
to be produced at Christmas: one at the 
New Holborn, and the other at the Queen’s 
Theatre in London. 


The seventh Annual Ball of the Washing- 
ton Irving Association will take place at 
Irving Hall, on Monday evening. 


Mr. David Kennedy, the celebrated Scot- 
tish vocalist, was presented with a gold me- 
dal, on Saturday evening, October 31st, by 
the members of the Caledonian Society of 
Montreal. He will give two entertainments 
at Stemmway Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
the 2d and 9th of December. 


Preparations are being made for a third 
reconstruction of ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” at 
the Olympic Theatre. It will likely be the 
great holiday favorite. 
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At Wallack’s, a Shakespearean comedy is 
in active preparation; we believe that Mr. 
Lester Wallack will make his appearance 
there shortly. 


Signor Gaetani Gattinelli has written for 
Florence a drama on the life of Milton. 


Mr. Sims Reeves gave a concert to a very 
crowded audienco, at the Kinmaird Hall, 
Dundee, Scotland, about three weeks since. 
The famous tenor was announced in the pro- 
gramme to sing three songs, but he was re- 
ealled at the close of one of them, so he re- 
fused to sing a fourth; then quite a little row 
took place. 


Manager Maguire, of the .Metropolitan 
Theatre, San Francisco, is said to have lost 
120,000 Dollars by his recent operatie enter- 
prises. The members of tho Parepa-Rosa 
troupe tendered him a benefit, on Monday, 
October the 4th. 


The New York Cirens holds its own in spite 
of all opposition, and is crowded nightly. 
The Chinese Festival or Feast of Lanterns 
has proved a great suécess. It includes gor- 
geous processions, Chinese dances, living py- 
ramids, human Pagodas, acrobatic feats, and 
Chinese juggling. A beautiful fairy spec- 
tacle, introducing a troupe of Lilliputan 
actors and actresses, is in active preparation. 


The first rehearsal of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society took place yesterday afternoon, 
at the Academy of Music. 


Maurice Strakosch announces Miss Minnie 
Hauck as Mile. Auck, in Paris, 


Ole Bull is engaged on his now piano. 


The Unity Church of Chicago [Rev. Robert 
Collyer’s] haye offered Miss Houston, of 
Boston, $2,500 per year to sing soprano, 
but even with this offer it is doubtful whether 
she accepts. 


George H. Ellis, the enterprising music- 
publisher, formerly of Rochester, will in- 
augurate his splendid new store in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Monday the 23d, with a grand mu- 
sical entertainment. Several eminent artists 
haye been engaged, among them Mr. Alfred 
H. Pease, from New York, who will play 
some of his popular compositions. It will be 
a brilliant affair, and will wake up the good 
_ people of Rochester. 


Miss CO. L. Kellogg, tinder the judicious 
management of Max Strakosch, is creating a 
furore throughout the country. She had im- 
mense concerts at Providence, R. I, on 
Monday; at Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday; 
and at Portland, Maine, on Saturday. Mr. 
J. N. Pattison is the solo-pianist, and his per- 
formance on Weber’s grand piano excites en- 
thusiasm. The piano shares the admiration. 
The Boston Sunday Herald, noticing her con- 
certs in that city, says: 

‘Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, America’s fa- 
yorite prima donna, has given two concerts 
at Music Hall during the week, making her 
first appearance in Boston since her return 
from Europe, on Friday evening. She was 
complimented by the presence of a large au- 
dience, composed chiefly, no doubt, of her 
past friends and admirers—an audience at 
once fashionable, discriminating and refined. 
The programme was rich and generous, em- 
bracing many morceauz, and no selections 
could have been more pleasing. The appear- 
ance of Miss Kellogg was awaited with some 
impatience, and when she came, her welcome 
was of a character which must have been 
highly gratifying to her. She was dressed 
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chiefly in white, the contour of the flowing | A statur to Prince Albert has lately been 


skirts giving evidence that the popular canta- 


inaugurated in the People’s Park, Hull, 


tricc is not wholly insensible to the frivolous | England. 


and extravagant demands of fashion, while a 
wreath of glittering gems encircled her neck 
and arms. As to her singing we can of 
course only speak in terms of praise. Her 
notes were clear and ringing, her modulation 
clear and distinct, and her melody entrancing 
as of yore. If she has improved during her 
trans-marine absence, our observation is not 
so acute as to perceive it. If she has not 
reached the acme of perfection, doubtiess her 
assiduity and her ambition will eventually 
place her there; but she is good enough now. 
She was encored at every appearance, and 
was the recipient of numerous floral trib- 
utes. ° 
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ART. NOYES. 


Kerxiioee the artist, who painted a portrait 
of Chief Justice Taney, will also paint one of 
Chief Justice Chase. 


The crowning statue for the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery Monument, is a twelve 
feet goddess of liberty, which weighs fourteen 
thousand pounds, it was cut by Mr. Raxn- 
DOLPH Roaers in Italy. 


The first monthly reception of the Artists 
of the Studio Building at 312 Broadway, Bos- 
ton, took place on Saturday last. Among the 
artists who exhibited are Mr. THomas Hu, 
B. C. Porter, N. T. Jonnson, 8. H. Griaas, 
and Mr. 8. P. Hoapon. The rooms were 
visited by a great many people. 


At the Boston Athenzeum the forty-fourth 
annual exhibition of paintings is daily at- 
tracting large crowds of visitors. 


Bierstadt’s new picture ‘Vesuvius ”’ is still 
on exhibition at the Putnam Art Gallery, it 
is open day and eyening. ll lovers of art 
should see if. 


London, with 3,500,000 inhabitants, sup- 
ports ten schools of art, which are attended 
by three thousand students. 


‘Sleeping Innocents,” which was on ex- 


hibition at Goupil’s Art Gallery, has been 
sold to My, August Belmont for five thousand 
dollars, 


Narionan Acaprmy or Desiay, | 
New York, April, 1868. j 
The undersigned, members of the National 
Academy of Design, take pleasure in expres- 
sing their satisfaction with the photographic 
portraits of academicians, recently taken by 
Mr. N. Sarony. These pictures are remark- 
able for truth, richness, and refinement; they 
combine force with delicacy, and are treated 
with that artistic skill which a long practical 
experience in drawing and designing especial- 
ly enables Mr. Sarony to give to his work. 
(Signed) D. HuntIneton, 
Henry Peters Gray, 
W. WHITTREDGE, 
Lavunt THomeson, 
Jervis McEnNtTEz, 
Epwin WHITE, 
PASTMAN JOHNSON, and others. 


The Brooklyn Academy of Design is now 
open to receive pupils. 


A very beautiful engraving of Charles Ro- 
senberg’s ‘Long Branch by Moonlight,” by 
W. J. Linton, is now on exhibition at the 
Derby Athenzeum, 


The following letter was received by Mr. 
N. Sarony from the National Academy of 
Design : 

THe ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN, BY 
Trtran.—In Venice, at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, is to be found this painting. It is 
one of the grandest works of Titian. It was 
recovered by the Count Cicognara from the 
Church des Frari, through the curate, who, 
ignorant of its value, was glad to exchange 
the old and apparently faded painting for a 
modern work glistening with varnish and 
bright with color. It was a droll bargain, in 
which each of the contractors believed that 
he had overreached the other, and they both 
dissimulated their impatience and delight at 
the exchange. 

Master at last of the prize, the Count, after 
having relieved the painting from the humili- 
ating but protecting dust, incense, and can- 
dle-smoke, fell on his knees before the great 
master-piece, which was now as brilliant and 
perfect as when Titian bestowed upon it the 
finishing caresses of his brush. The work is 
admirably balanced. The upper portion rep- 
resents Paradise; a circle of angels bathed in 
light form the aureole of the Father, who 
comes from the depth of the infinite attended 
by an archangel and seraphim Garing a 
crown and nimbus. In the middle of the 
painting is the Virgin, sustained, or rather 
surrounded, by a bevy of angels and happy 
souls, for she has no need of assistance to rise 
to heaven; she is elevated by her strong faith 
and her pure soul. The lower part of the 
canvas is dedicated to the apostles, who are 
admirably grouped, in attitudes expressive of 
delight and surprise. Two or three little an- 
gels, who unite them to the intermediate 
zone of the picture, are apparently explaining 
to them the miracle. The heads of the apos- 
tles, of such varied ages and characters, are 
painted with a degree of strength and power 
which is truly marvelous. The drapery has 
that graceful sweep and freedom which 
stamps Titian as one of the finest and most 
faithful of the old masters. The value of this 
work is estimated at one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars. 


2 Se 


HENRI VIEUXTEMPS AND LOUIS 
LACOMBE (1834). 


A FIRST APPEARANCE, 


This was a chance meeting of two very 
young Frenchman, whose roads happened to 
cross here. 

Tout genre est bon, excepté le genre ennuyeux 
and their genre was good. .'To judge by the 
applause, the performance must have been 
something quite unheard of. They were clap- 
ped before they began, clapped in the middle. 
several times, clapped at the end en tutti, 
Henri recalled, and all this in the Gewand-. 
haus at Leipsic! A dozen Frenchmen can do. 
a good deal in the way of clapping—more- 
than a whole room full of German Beethove- 
nites in dormant ecstasy. For in a French- 
man every nerve in his body claps from head 
to foot, and in his enthusiasm they clash to- 
gether like cymbals. The German, before the 
end of the piece, has gone briefly through 
sundry musical epochs, and compared them, 
rapidly—though not superficially. Hence. 
that mezzo forte which has always distinguish-. 
ed us. , 

But it was not so that evening, Everybody 
loves an enthusiastic audience; and the boys 
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richly deserved it. To come before the world 
one must be neither too young nor too old, 
but one must be in flower, and that not only 
here and there, but over the whole tree. Dur- 
ing Henri’s playing one may safely shut one’s 
eyes; it sheds its perfume and its colour like 
a flower, and his execution is perfect and 
masterly throughout. 

Speak of Vieuxtemps, and one naturally 
thinks of Paganini. The first time I was to 
hear him I fancied he must begin with some- 
thing altogether new. Then came the first 
note, so thin and so small! And as he cast 
his electric chain quite losely, and all but in- 
sensibly, into the crowd, the room began to 
waver backwards and forwards. Then the 
chain grew stronger and more intricate; the 
people pressed closer, anil he drew the links 
tighter and tighter, till, by degrees, the whole 
audience seemed melted into one, and equally 
balanced with him, exactly like one man meet- 
ing another. 

Every art-magician has his secret. With 
Vieuxtemps it is not the single beauties which 
we can lay hold of, nor is it that gradual 
tightening process of Paganini’s, nor the ex- 
pansion peculiar to other great artists. From 
the first note to the last we are, unawares, in 
a magic ring, which is drawn around us with- 
out our being able to discover its beginning 
or its end. 

As for Louis, he plases me, but merely as a 
fiery little pianist full of talent and spirit. 
An older artist would hardly have ventnred 
on such banging of the chords of either the 
musical or the human instrument—because 
they are apt to break. And what does our 
little man mean by conyerting the delicate A 
minor Concerto into a regular Orlando Fuari- 
oso, who is well known to have struck men 
dead when he merely gnashed his teeth. I 
don’t care for these pretty little musical clocks. 
The superfluous force always runs back of 
itself afterwards. For the Herz Variations, 
which would make us believe them.to be of 
such enormous difficulty and importance, his 
playing was better adapted, brilliant and 
bright and sharp, suitable to both music and 
the audience. One cannot deny that both 
movements were carefully studied, in a thor- 
oughly French spirit and in a manner to call 
for applause, yet we must beg his master not 
to keep him long at such music. It kills young 
feeling, and is hurtful to general culture.— 
‘This was particularly observable in his ac- 
companiment to the violin, which was very 
different to his other playing. We all know 
that accompaniment is the best test of a play- 
er’s taste being alive and cultivated, 

And so, my little friends, farewell, and if 
you have not quite understood me to-day, 
come to me again inafew years for an ex- 
planation! 

> 


SCRAPS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again; He is wit’s peddlar, 
And retails his wares, SHAKESPEARE, 

You had better leave your enemy some- 
thing when you die, than live to beg of your 
friends. Enjoy what little you have, while 
the fool is looking for more. Saying and do- 
ing do not dine together.—Spanish Pro- 
VERBS. 


A Lady, who has a great horror of tobacco, 
got into a railway carriage the other day, and 
inquired of a male neighbor: Do you 
chew tobacco, sir ?”” ‘‘No, madame, I don’t,” 
was the reply, ‘‘but I can get you a chew, if 
you want one.”’ 


The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
is to steal a few hours from the night; only 
we must steal for a good purpose, not for 
pleasure or dissipation, else we are losers in- 
stead of gainers by the theft. Moderate 
night-work does no hurt to bodily or mental 
health; but rather the contrary. I fancy and 
I speak from experience.—THomas Moors. 


Thomas Hood died composing, and that, 
too, ahumurous poem. He is said to have 
vemarked, that he was dying out of charity 
2 the undertaker, who wished to wra a lively 

ood. 


Many a man has ruined himself by being 
too often and too exclusively guided by the 
opinions of others. Ask the advice of twenty 
different persons on the same subject, ten to 
one you will receive as many different an- 
swers, each borne out with fitting argument 
to make it appear the better reason.—Pon- 
DORUS. 


The best way of inheriting is to inherit 
from yourself, and you may be sure there is 
nothing dishonorable in it. 


How often have you promised to lay life’s 
harming heavines aside, and entertain a 
cheerful disposition ?—Toxkate. 


Women may fall, but there is no truth in 
men.—Bynon. 


Help and give willingly when you have 
anything, and think not the more of your- 
self; and if you have nothing, keep the cup 
of cold water always at hand, and think not 
less of yourself. 

Ye friends of truth, ye statesmen who survey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

’Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.—GoLpsMITH. 

The understanding grows youthful by age. 
Time, which destroys all other things, gives 
us an opportunity to increase our stock of 
knowledge. 


How to prevent a conspiracy from leaking 
out—Let the plot thicken.—Punch. 


Give instruction to a wise man, and he will 
be yet wiser; teach a just man, and he will 
increase in learnin g. —PROVERBS. 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in allits differeut branch s and to give studeuts 
of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
musical education here as in Europe, haying adopted a me- 
thod by which pu ils will receive their lessons separately, 
except where it is practical to instruct in classes, and having 
secured the co-v.peration of the foslowing well-known artists: 
Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. Carl Auschiitz, Hugo Buss- 
meyer, Wenzel Kopta, Krust Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bie- 
derman, E. Eberhait, H. Perabeau, G. Vailant this institute 
will offer advantages like no other in this country. Terms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voice or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons. For further particu- 
lars apply at the Conservatory. 
HENhY SCHRGDER, Director. 


UBLISHED BY KE. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., 


- yy ”? 
“Ghe Workshop, 

A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art,applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c.. and most clas- 
ses of Lrades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. £#@> One single available vesign or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis, 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on hand, and suppiied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


New York. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 


No. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and No. 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though uni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical public. 


SONGS. 


My Southern, ouany Home. Song and Chorus. Will 

Hays 35 
My poor Heart is sad with its ‘dreaming. T Brigham, 

Bishop . 35 
Come to me, darling, I'm lonely without thee. E. 0. 

Eaton. 30 

[In C, for Soprano. or Tenor, andin A flat, 
for Mezzo Soprano or Alto.] 
Carrie Vaughn. Songand Chorus. E. K. Cole. : 85 
She waits by the river forme. Do. E.K. Cole. ‘ 35 
Ellanore. Song and Chorus. T. Brigham Bishop. . 40 
Take me Home. Raymond. . F . ° 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, dying. La Hache : ° . - 35 
‘hose Dark Eyes. T. B. Bishop . * . a 35 
Rest, darling, Rest. E. Clarke Isley . 30 
Those E’en o’ bonnie blue. — and English, 
Herrmann . ; 2 . 7 35 
PIANO PIECES. 
Rain Drops. E. O. Eaton . . . . . ; 70 
Sea Dreams. E. O, Eaton ‘ . . . 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. E. 6, Eaton Py 50 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de ‘Gran 75 
““My Soul to God, my heart to thee.” Improvisation. 

La Hache ° a ‘ - 100 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation. ‘La Hache - 100 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop, Eug. Baylor . 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés. 5 
La séduisante. Valse brillante. Basile Barés . 75 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Illustrated. La Hache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka. La Hache ° 7 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. LaHache . . 50 
Stonewall Jackson's Grand March, Chas. Youug ’ 50 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young . 50 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera 50 
Polka des Singes. Monkey’s Polka, Gaston de Lilie, 40 


8as> Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. 
aa Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 


A. E,. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 


826-4w or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR ‘s 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and whereyer they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN 


A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRICE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATLUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


pe oe So oD 


PIANO BOOK, 


WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


is 


RICHARDSON’S 


New Method. 


Regular Sale, —30,000 a year. 
SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
Price, $3.75. 


Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 


711 Broadway, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


SURE MeTS PTO A EILIN RCs ave eis ee pee itisseavine cence President. 
Fi, DAB e ce ahh Shien’ aViek dese Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF oo OF 1867. 


PURSE CHa ETaiat Ua voie! since Siu a 'siln a.cla soe scsc sce ses 10,300 
Income for the year, OVEr........-..cccecee seca $2,000,000 
Paid to aga ge and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

MRRP ae len dials sic cep cians cdioeiscve ovis'se 300,000 


30,000,000 
THE 2 BUSINESS Has aa! EACH YEAR SINCE 


NO RESTRICTION ON ‘RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Ali Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN OR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 


The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in: in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments haye been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersia the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY. 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combmed. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager, 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
jy1$-3m 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.| NTN HAM & SONS, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 


PA ESa LSor. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Tlivce Mlove First Lreminms. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ 


—1867— 


FAIR, 


Hor the best Piano, 


AND THE 
TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 
FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON snp PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 


(Established in 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


‘UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wi? ie Fe Die 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power, 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 
given to 

AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 

we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘DUNHAM? 

PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streéte, 


ING EW oa Ys ODReKe- 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of apy other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


oh 


j. E. FISHLEY, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


“W7LINDOW SEHADSES;' 


Elysian Bed. Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


SE ee No a oe 


12 years with 
PATON & CO, 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT, 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER, 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument, 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


BE. & G. G.. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all re- 
spectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
my9-6m L. PRANG & CO., Bostou* 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
No. 481 BROADWAY: 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ETALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly cel-brated Basso Singer, of world-wide re: uta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and estab ished himself in 
Milan. we would recommend amateurs «as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon bim, The lng experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will euable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. 


Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m 


AMUSEMENTS. 


= — 
Pike’s Opera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 


H. L. BATEMAN, ...... see eeeecsecees Lessee and Manager. 
MONDAY AND EVERY EVENING 
Revival to 


THE FAVORITE OPERA 
BARBE BLEUE. 
Mile. IRMA, 
Mons. AUJAC, 
and all the principal artists of the original cast. 
NEW SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
have been prepared, and the 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
have been largely increased and strengthened. 
Reserved seats for Sale at Schirmer's music store, No. 701 
Broadway, and at the box office of the Opera House. 


Theatre Franeais. 


seeeee--d. GRAU. 


This and every evening, until further notice. 


Sole Lessee and Director............. 


Unparalleled Success of 
OFFENBACH’S RENOWNED 
SPECTACULAR OPERA BOUFFE, 
GENEVIEVE vz BRABANT, 
in which the entire 
STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY APPEARS. 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 


having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be Jeased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


Irving Hall. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
Given by IGNATZ POLLAK. 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 22, 1868. 
Assisted by HERMANN HENDRICKS, Tragedean. 


Madame GAZZANIGA, 
CAMILLA URSO. Violinist. 
FERD. von INTEN, Pianist from Leipzig. 


Mr. ALBITES. Mr. COLBY. 
ALLACK’S 
Proprieior and Manager,....... ...- Mr, LESTER WALLAOCK. 


Doors open at 713. Te commence at 8 o’clock. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON, 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING, 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters: by Mr. J. W. WALLACK.: Mr -CHARLES 
FISHER, Mr. GkO. HOLLAND, Mr. 4. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F. BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, Mr. J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN. Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE KYLINGE, 
Mrs. CLARA JENNINGS, Mrs, SEDLEY BROWN. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENT3: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Love—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danville’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
the River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
boat— Despair—Death-accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—TIil-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return,— The Lock-up—Devo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribntiou—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 
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WEBER. 


PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


G NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 
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ARTIST LIFE IN EUROPE. 


IV. 
Brown stayed in Rome six months— 
from October, 1840, to April, 1841. 

Crawford was his most intimate friend at 
that time, and their friendship lasted through 
life. The sculptor had then just risen from 
his sick bed, to which he had been sent by a 
brain fever, brought on by overwork, anxiety 
and want. There were few travellers in Italy 
then, and few sales to Americans; and com- 
missions were seldom given to artists without 
established names. Crawford had recently 
completed his ‘‘Orpheus,” which, through the 
kindly influence of Charles Sumner and Prof. 
George W. Greene, brought him into notice 
and made him famous at home. 

Mr. Brown’s first study was to learn the 
Italian language, in which he soon became a 
proficient. Crawford gave him an amusing 
account of his own efforts to acquire the Ita- 
lian tongue, which the young painter noted 
down at the time. He said that he had great 
difficulty when he first arrived in Rome in 
getting any thing to eat at the restaurants. 

‘‘As I went into the Cafe Greco,” said Craw- 
ford, ‘‘the first day I arrived, an Italian wai- 
ter presented me with a long bill of fare—a 
yard long—which was like so many hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt tome. Isat down, looked 
over the list with an affected indifference, and 
turned carelessly to the waiter, and with non- 
chalance, pointed to a word on the list that 
looked in its spelling something like beef- 
steak, which on the bill of fare was spelled or 
printed bifstc (con patate). I ventured,—as I 
was awfully hungry,—and, to my delight, I 
found I had deciphered aright. It was avery 
small piece, however, and I said to myself I 
must venture again, for I was still hungry. 
So seeing an artist sitting by my side order a 
chicken in good Italian, I called the waiter 
again, and with a cool and indifferent way, 
pointed carelessly to the chicken of my Italian 
neighbor. ‘Ah!’ said the waiter, ‘polastro 
volete?”’ Lreplied ‘Si.? So LThad found ont 
what chicken was in Italian. With ‘difstc’ and 
‘polastro’ I got along fora day or two, but I 
got tired of this, and I risked on another ar- 
ticle in the list, but found that the best way 
was to watch and see what dishes were served 
aronund,and then to point and say quello, [that, | 
and so, little by little, after a few days I got a 
respectable dinner.” ‘ 

Crawford was a young bachelor at the time; 
a straight, handsome, finely-formed man; of 
courteous demeanor, charitable, tender heart- 
ed, but a hater of all charlatanism; full of en- 
thusiasm for his art, to which he gave his un- 
divided love, but strong in his attachments to 
his intemate friends. He wasalwaysat work, 
and seemed bent on reaching the goal of his 
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that America had produced. With all his 
earnestness for art he was full of fun, and al- 
most, boyishin his ways. At a masked ball 
given at the Apollo, at Rome, there was one 
figure dressed in bright red, with bat-like 
wings, long ears, long tail and a hideons face; 
it was an impersonation of the devil. It 
jumped from box to box and from seat to seat 
with wonderful agility, but greatly to the con- 
sternation of the ladies. It was the ‘‘star” 
attraction of the ball. No one knew who it 
was until next day, when it came out that it 
was Crawford, the American senlptor. 

Mr. Brown left Rome for Florence, in which 
he settled for six years, never leaving it ex- 
cepting for short excursions to Sicily and Nap- 
les. He devoted himself to landscapes exclu- 
sively, copying, both from uature and the 
great masters. 

Greenough was the great American sculptor 
in Florence at that time. Powers had been 
there for a few years, and was rising in reputa- 
tion by his‘‘Hive”and by his American busts, but 
he was still inferior, both in fame and in skill, 
to his older and abler rival. Greenough lived 
in the Palazzo Baldi, in grand style, keeping 
carriages and liveried servants, and receiving 
the most distinguished company both of 
Florence and from abroad. Greenough is 
described by Mr. Brown as the most courtly 
American he ever saw—lordly in his manners, 
and fond of the pomp and circumstance of 
high life. He filled the conventional concep- 
tion of an English nobleman, rather than that 
of an American artist. He was then at work 
on his statue of Wasbington and on his Indian 
group, both of which are at the capital. He 
was so absorbed by his work that he was won- 
derfully absent-minded. At the first inter- 
view, for example, Mr. Brown was astonished 
at his coolness. He was working a little wax 
figure of David in the act of throwing the 
stone at Goliath. 2 

‘Are you fond of smoking, Mr. Brown ?” 
he asked. 

‘Excessively so,” said the young painter. 

“Ah,” remarked Greenough, ‘‘then I must 
get you a cigar.” 

He went, got a cigar, lit it, smoked away 
quietly for some minutes, touching up his 
statuette, and seemed to be wholly wrapped 
up in thought. 

Suddenly, again he burst out: 

“Are you fond of smoking, Mr. Brown ?” 

The young artist’s mouth was watering for 
a Havana, [Greenough smoked the best Cuban 
cigars,| and he promptly responded that he 
did like to smoke. 

But Greenough kept on at his work, as if 
wholly unconscious of the fact he had just 
taken such pains to discover. 

Powers was then ut work on his ‘‘Eve.” 
When Brown first visited his studio he began 


ambitiou—to become the greatest sculptor: talk at once about his mechanical inventions 
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connected with his art. He had great talent | across the country or Campagna I came in 


as an inventor of toolsand of ingenious con- 
trivances for lessening the labor of making 
marble statues. He was at that time a tall, 
dark-complexioned man, with black hair and 
piercing dark eyes; full of anecdotes, jovial, 
of a quaint, sly humor, quite self-conscious 
as an artist, and of great ambition. He was 
the social king of all the artists of Florence. 
Every night, at the Cafe Doney, he was sur- 
rounded by groups of them, who listened to 
his conversation with never flagging interest, 
and in the spirit of an old Greek when he 
consulted an oracle. He was the centre of a 
powerful clique who strongly influenced all 
strangers—especially all Americans—in mat- 
ters of art; and who did not hesitate use it 
without mercy against any artist who ventured 
in dispute Powers’ supremacy as asculptor over 
all living rivals. 

Myr. Brown regarded Powers as vastly in- 
ferior to Thorwaldsen and Crawford in all the 
grander elements of his art, but, as a bust- 
maker, for gruce, delicacy and fidelity he is 
peerless. The claims to rank him with the 
great sculptor, outside of portraiture, Mr. 
Brown regards as preposterous. 

During Mr. Brown’s residence at Florence, 
in 1844, a statue of dead Able came out, which 
created a profound sensation, for its almost 
perfect representation of the haman form. It 
was by ayoung man—Dupre, an Italian, of 
French parentage—who had never before ex- 
hibited a single piece. Powers and Bezzuoli, 
[professor of the Academy of Fine Arts, ] and 
many others accused him of having taken a 
cast of a living model and palmed it off as a 
work of art. In order to put these reports at 
rest the artist produced a colossal figure: of 
Grotto, which at the same time silenced his 
traducers and put him at the head of all living 
Italian sculptors. He was a handsome inas- 
suming man, and bore his honors with great 
meekness. 

Daring this period Mr. Bryant, accompani- 
ed by Deupp, a patron of artin New York, 
arrived in Florence and visited ali the studios. 
All the artists regarded him as the best 
American art critic who had ever visited 
Italy—without clique-prejudices or theories 
that confined his sympathies to any single 
school. 

Mr. Brown came back to New York in the 
autnmn of 1846. He brought home with him 
a collection of paintings for which he had 
commissions—among them his celebrated 
“Ducal Palace of Venice by Moonlight,” 
which was extolled by the New York press, 
and especially by the Evening Post. It pro- 
cured him three thousand dollars worth of 
commissions, with which he immediately re- 
turned to Italy. On this occasion he was u 
spectator of the French Revolution of 1848, 
saw the storming of the Tuileries, the build- 
ings of the barricades, and the assembling ol 
the Chamber of deputies. 

From Pari- Mr. Brown travelled to Rome, 
where the remained until 1859-60, summer 
and winter, excepting during vacations, when 
he visited Corfu, Sicily, England, Germany, 
and France. 

On a search for the site of a celebrated 
painting by Thomas Cole, of the Claudian 
aqueduets, which had made a deep impression 
on his mind when a boy, Mr. Brown had one 
of many similar adventures of artist life in 
Rome. 

‘After being in Rome some months,” I 
copy from a manucript book of notes, * I went 
one beautiful spring morning to fiud where 
Cole had painted his great picture. Taking 
the Porto Groyvinni Lanterano, in striking 


sight of the first group of those celebrated 
and mighty ruins. I felt as Columbus must 
have felt—only in a lesser degree, when, 
puffing, and perspiring, and tugging over 
ditches, debris of ruins, and cane brakes, and 
tall grass, and vipers occasionally, I came in 
sight of the spot where the American landscape 
painter sat, and, as I fancied, of the very old 
broken marble column imbedded in the ground 
where he sketched his picture. How happy I 
felt to have discovered the original and real 
thing; and to see it in my way and as it pre- 
sented itself to my eye and mind! But one 
thing was wanting. There was in Cole’s pic- 
ture a tall, brick, red watch tower in the fore- 
ground, and no such thing did I see in nature 
around me, andTI said to myself, Thus will 
painters lead you astray with their imagina- 
tions and poetical license. After making a 
careful drawing of the aqueduct I started over 
‘the Campagna’ in search of Cole's foreground; 
for I was determined, if possible, to find a 
foreground like Cole’s landscape of this scene! 
After walking and fatiguing myself for an 
bour, I saw in the distance a square brick 
tower thatlooked like the thing. As [ walked to- 
wards it it began to assume the shape, color 
and appearance of Cole’s picture, and, as soon 
as I was close to it I saw where Cole made up 
his foreground. How delighted I was to have 
discovered this tower. I should have walked 
a mile without stopping until I found all that 
which made so much impression on my mind 
in the picture. 

“T at once commenced planting my ‘artist’s 
sun umbrella,’ which covered my back, to 
keep the rays and reflection of the sun from 
my picture. After working an hour, drawing 
the tower very carefully, Lfancied I heard a 
rumbling noise behind me. I looked under 
my white umbrella, and lo and behold ! some 
dozen of those long-horned Romaa cattle were 
gradually approaching me, grazing, and every 
now and then looking up at the strange white 
object and shaking their heads and stamping 
their hoofs. As I looked backa second time 
the leader—a great bull with magnificent 
horns as sharp as needles, each above five feet 
long—with flaming eyes as fierce as a wild 
beast’s—-began to look at me, sniff, paw the 
ground, and put himself in a fighting attitude. 
As he was evidently preparing to make a 
plunge at me, I hastily gathered up my camp 
stool, canvas and paint boxes, aud made 
iracks for a stone wail a few rods distant. As 
soon as I started the bull was after me, and I 
had barely time to climb over before he reach- 
ed it and stamped the ground defiantly,” 

There are other dangers or aunoyunces in 
sketching in the Campagna of Rome. The 
shepherd’s dogs ure nearly wild, and some- 
times savagely bite the artist who ventures 
among them withont the protection of a ciub 
or a pistol. 

I shall close this paper by copying our 
artist’s account of his unpressions of the lone- 
ly and desolate Campagna: 

“The Campagna of Rome is, of all the 
pliees where I have b2eu, the most like the 
waste of the ocean. A death-like stillness 
prevails, except vow and then, when it is 
broken by a lark soaring up into the heavens 
with his morning song, or, iu the distance, by 
the faint rambiing of the wine carts in the 
‘Via Appia,’ on their way to the Eternal city 
from the town of Srascatte, Albano, Geuzano 
or Velletri. All over this waste of prairie how 
inuny treasures of ancient art are still buried 
in oblivion,—dburied. As far as the eye can 
reach cau be seen the watch towers with their 
hazy, warm brick color as seen through the 


hazy atmosphere. All over this barren waste 
are ruins, debris and broken shafts of columns, 
and pieces of great square granite. In the 
extreme distance, on the south-west, it is re- 
freshing to raise one’s eyes to the beautiful 
Alban Hill withits green sides; and enveloped 
in bright sunshine, to gaze at the villas of 
abate, | Rocca di papa, Mazino and Fran- 
cati.” 
ee 


GIACCHINO ROSSINI. 

Rossini was born on the 29th of February, 
1792, at Pesaro, in Italy. His parants were 
exceedingly humble, being poor strolling 
players. From an early age the future com- 
poser gave evidence of the great talents which 
afterwards rendered his name one ot the most 
famous inthe musical world. His fine voice, 
when he was quite a child, attracted the at- 
tention of a musical professor of Bologna, 
named Tesser, who offered to take him gratis. 
to his school, which offer was accepted. He 
made great progress in his studies and attained 
considerable proficiency in the art of singing 
and playing the piano. Attheage of fourteen 
he bade adieu to his master and joined a 
strolling company, formed by his father, as 
the head of the chorus. This was in the sea- 
son of 1807, and Rossini was about being 
made the first tenor when his voice broke from 
the falsetto of his youth into a more manly 
tone, utterly ruining him so far as all opera. 
singing was concerned. He was next made 
leader of the orchestra, but his inexperience 
and want of firmness obliged him to abandon 
this, and he sank to the very humble level of 
a French horn blower. This occupation he 
soon wearied of and pitching his horn away 
he resolved to become a composer. His father 
was enraged at the idea, and the son persist- 
ing, he was kicked out of doors by the in- 
dignant parent, with a ‘‘Get you gone, then, 
disgraziato! You might have become the 
first horn blower of Naples; and you wil! be 
only the meanest composer of Italy.” 

On leaving his father Rossini was taken 
under the protection of a wealthy and noble 
family of Pesaro, and was placed in the 
Bologna mnsic school, where he achieved great 
prominence, notwithstanding his youth. 
Remaining here a short time he went to 
Venice, where he studied the works of Haydn 
und Mozart. It was here, while in his 
eighteenth year he composed his first work, 
*Cambiale dt Matrimonio,” which was quite 
successful. He wrote a few light pieces, some 
of which were moderately well received. The 
only one of them, however, which lived, was 
‘TInganno Felice,” which was produced in 
1812. <A year after he introduced his ‘“Tan- 
eredi” in Venive, an opera which at once 
raised his name to a high pitch. This was 
his first chef d euvre. In eleven months’ time 
he wrote aud brought out ‘*Cirein Babilonia,” 
which was first played at Ferrara; ‘‘La Pietra. 
del Paragone” at Milan, and ‘‘LOccasione fa 
il Lardo,” ‘Ti Figlio per Assardof and ‘La 
Seals di Sela,” which were played at Venice. 

Rossini was now becoming popular; his 
company was eagerly courted by the grandees, 
and his productions sought after by operatic 
managers. From 1814 until 1822 he oceapied 
the post of director of tue San Carlo theatre 
at Naples. Here he produced some of his. 
best works. Among those which were brought 
out under his direction may be mentioned 
“Elisabetta Regina d’Inghelterra,” ‘ Otello,” 
“Aruida,” **Mosé in Kyitto,” ‘Ricciardo e 
Zorayda,” ‘Z-luira,’ ‘‘Maometto Secondo” 
aud “Liv Donuad:! L go.” His engagement 
with Sau Carlo theatre did uot restrict him 
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from writing for other thratres; and in addition 
to the works enumerated he furnished 
“Torvaldo e Dorliska” and the now favorite 
comic opera of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” He 
produced in Milan, in 1817, ‘‘La Cenerentola” 
‘and “‘La Gazza Lidra,” which were followed 
in other places by ‘‘Ermione,” ‘Edoardo e 
Corradino,” ‘Blanca e Falfero” and ‘‘Ma- 
tilda e Corradino.” The last epera he wrote 
previous to his leaving Italy was that of 
*‘Semiramide,”’ one of his finest works, which 
was produced in Venice and in which Madame 
Pasta created a most brilliant success. 

On leaving Italy with his wife, Madame 
Colbrand-Rossini, he accepted an engagement 
as manager at His Majesty’s Theatre in Lon- 
dion, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
nobility. Remaining in England for a short 
time he went to Paris and beeame director of 
the Italian opera, a position which he held 
until 1830. Here he composed, on the corona- 
tion of Charles X., ‘‘I] Viaggio i Rheim,” the 
music of which was afterwards made use of in 
a French opera entitled ‘‘Le Com Ory.” He 
subsequently wrote ‘‘Guillaume Tell,” a com- 
position which ranks among the highest of 
his works and is universally admired. On 
retiring from the direction of the Italian opera 
at Paris he withdrew from all personal exertion; 
and though he occasionally employed himself 
in writing fugitive pieces few of them, with 
the exception of his ‘‘Stabat Mater,” have 
attracted much attention. In 1845 his wife, 
from whom he was separated, died, and he 
married Madame O. Pelissier, and during the 
interval that has elapsed since then he resided 
in Paris, paying occasional visits to his native 
country. In 1823 he was nominated Foreign 
Associate of the Academie des Beaux Arts, 
was promoted Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor and was the recipient of several foreign 
decorations. He lived in princely style, and 
his idea of the decline of life was to let it flow 
on tranquilly. The maestro has at last passed 
away after a long and successful career, and 
nought remains of the great composer 
but his works, which will long live to charm 
by their delicious melody. 


i 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF C. L. 
ELLLOTT. 

BY T, B. THORPE. 


Ben Jonson was the intimate friend of 
Shakespeare, and was a writer of ‘‘eminence 
and immortal memory.’”’ Bntif be had faith- 
fully written out his personal reminiscences 
of Shakespeare, no matter how unadorned 
and bluntly, he would have given to the world 
a lot of writing that would be of more inter- 
est than all his splendid plays and well-con- 
ceived sonnets. Such is the natural craving 
of the human heart to know something of 
those whose genius has elevated them above 
the mass of mankind. A personal friend of 
Elliott through long years, I write because I 
loved him, and because [ respect the just and 
natural demands—the generous impulses—of 
a busy world. 

When I first met Elliott he was not quite 
eighteen years of age, a slender, delicate 
young man, with nothing about his appear- 
ance to indicate the familiar figure of his 
mature life, except his uncommonly bright, 
small, dark eye. It subsequently appeared 
that, inspired by the same motive, we must 
have simultaneously started from different 
points in the city to find the painting-room 
of John Quidor, the only avowed figure 
painter then in New York, and possibly, ex- 
cept Washington Allston, the only one in the 
-country; a fellow-pupil, or, more properly 


speaking, a fellow workman, with Henry In- 
man, or Jarvis, the portrait painter. Quidor’s 
shop, for it was not properly a studio, was in 
516 Pearl street, near Centre. The house is 
still standing, apparently about as new, and 
indifferently well kept, as it was two score 
years ago. Jlliott passed into the hall and 
preceded me to the second story, front room, 
I following and entering the back room; our 
footsteps consequently in the end bringing us 
face to face under the protection ot the fold- 
ing-door frame. Youthful, imaginative and 
unsophisticated, we entered at once into hearty 
and unrestrained conversation. 


QUIDOR’S ROOMS. 


Quidor’s rooms were without adornment of 
any kind; a coat of primitive dust lay un- 
disturbed on the window-sills and the mantel- 
pieces, and the floor was checkered and dirty. 
A long bench and two or three dilapidated 
chairs composed the furniture of the room. 
A rudely constructed easel, however, was near 
one of the north windows, on the pegs of 
which rested a picture that called forth onr 
unbounded enthusiasm and admiration. It 
was the first oil painting of any merit that we 
had ever seen. It represented Ichabod Crane 
fleeing from the headless horseman. Of this 
picture, which had been two or three years 
before exhibited in the then newly-born 
National Academy, the leading critic of the 
period said: 

““Mr. Quidor was a fellow apprentice with 
Mr. Inman of the justly celebrated Jarvis of 
this city, but was maltreated by his master. * * 
Yet under this disadvantage we feel no hesit- 
ation to assert that as a general painter, as an 
original genius, Mr. Quidor was vastly supe- 
rior to Mr. ——. We challenge him, or any of 
the National Academicians, to produce spe- 
cimens equal to several of his works as dis- 
played on banner and fire-engine backs; but 
in his Ichabod Crane, his horse is not a 
horse.” 

To our eyes at that time, the steed of John 
Quidor was a high mettled courser, rivalling 
in naturalness and beauty the best on the 
ilgin marbles. The subject, moreover, was 
familiar to us both. We both knew Irving's 
Sketch Book and Knickerbocker’s History by 
heart. Oh, what a revelation was that hour! 
The result was a friendship that lasted un- 
interrupted and shadowless for nearly forty 
years. 

The excitement of first impressions over, 
Eihott found time to open a neatly enveloped 
package, which had been all the while tight- 
ly held under his arm, and then exposed to 
my gaze two pictures—one an illustration of 
Peter Stuyvesant’s hardest fought battle, and 
a portrait of a clergyman, cabinet size, dress- 
ed in robes. This little picture was so neatly 
painted in black, white and vermilion, that 
it looked exactly like the delicately colored 
mezzotint engraving from which it was cop- 


ded. The battle-picture contained some thirty 


figures, and was full of humor. The last 

named picture is now in the possession of 

Mr. Elhott’s family. The battle-piece was 

eventually purchased by Mr. Boudinet, of 

New York city, and now hangs in the parlor 

of his splendid mansion in Lexington Avenue. 
ART INSTRUCTION PORTY YEARS AGO. 

It is illustrative of the progress of art in 
New York to notice how its masters instructed 
pupils forty years ago. In all the time we 
were with Quidor, many months, I do not 
remember of his giving us anything but easel 
room, and one or two very common engray- 
ings to copy. He would absent himself from 
his studio for days and weeks together. When 


present, if not painting on a banner or engine 
back, he would generally lie at full length on 
the long bench we bave alluded to, which, we 
found out after a time, also served him fora 
couch when he felt indisposed to go to his 
home, which was situated somewhere about 
Corlaer’s Hook. A frequent visitor to Quidor’s 
rooms was Browere, the ‘‘sculptor,” who had 
his ‘plaster factory” in the long, uncouth- 
looking building, still standing, corner of 
Centre and Pearl streets. This man was a 
giant in strength, and was very fond of telling 
us ‘‘boys” the particulars about his nearly 
strangling Jefferson to death when he took a 
plaster cast of that immortal statesman’s face. 
And he delighted to make the hair on our 
heads stand on end with the horrible details 
connected with his digging up the corpse of 
Hicks. the Unitarian Quaker, for the sake of 
securing a mask of the face; and he ended off 
with terrible imprecations upon the heads of 
those who interrupted him in his artistic 
work. Then he would sometimes, in his 
eccentric humors, strip himself like a boxer, 
and show us the muscles of the chest, should- 
ers, and what he called the torso of the flight- 
ing gladiator and Hercules in repose; all of 
which struck our unsophisticated minds as 
illustrating ‘‘high art.” At this period Elliott 
was entirely undecided as to what branch of 
his art his genius most inclined. He copied 
engravings containing figures, landscapes and 
portraits of old men, and was remarkable all 
the time for his methodical habits, steady 
work, and great neatness and delicacy in 
handling his brushes. 


ELLOTT’S FIRST SKETCH. 


The open space in front of the old City 
Hospitals heads on Pearl street; and we used 
to admire the fine trees in front of that build- 
ing, then in the majesty of perfection; and 
we quenched our thirstat the pump that stood 
opposite the gate entrance; it was brackish 
water, about as harsh as a moderate dose of 
Epsom salts. The first store north, fronting 
the Hospital, was kept by a shrewd Yankee 
nimed Chapin; he had a small assortment of 
stationery and music, and attempted to 
‘‘rival” Bourne, opposite the City Hall; but 
Chapin made but little progress. He acconnt- 
ed for it by being ‘‘so far up town.” This 
man became familiar with our faces, and by 
some means found out Ellott’s pursults, and 
it resulted in one of his first received com- 
missions, which was to paint the interior of 
Chapin’s store. Elliott spent a part of several 
days in making the sketch, and had much 
trouble to get the true perspective of a round 
top high stool, which Chapin wanted in the 
foreground. Elliott persevered, and at last 
produced a most creditable picture. 

AN OLD TIME ART STORE. 


There were no art galleries, no splendid 
stores for the sale of pictures and fine engray- 
ings in those days, and our art resources were 
consequently limited to attending Levy’s 
weekly sales of original paintings of the old 
masters. As we remember him, his face and 
head, save the high, thin nose, resembled 
those of John Quincy Adams, and he had 
much of the sharp wit of the ‘‘old man olo- 
quent.” He must have sold, while we knew 
him, hundreds of thousands of dilapidated 
but immense canyasses, covered all over with 
‘Scripture subjects.”” Europe must have 
been ransacked to keep up the trade. Levy 
in his humor had many pleasant and some 
profane things to say when he left the Abra- 
hams and the Isaacs to descent woon charact- 
ers peculiar to the Christian era. At these 
‘art receptions” we became acquainted with 
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Paff, the picture cleaner, and with Coleman, 
who kept fine hooks and choice engravings. 
Elliott and I visited his establishment in 
Broadway by invitation, and there saw for the 
first time real works of art. Quidoyr’s students 
meantime produced one picture after another 
(such as they were), and, accumulating on 
their hands, Levy consented (for he had be- 
come acquainted with us) to try two or three 
‘modern pictures.” He treated the affair as 
a good joke, and at the same time I believe 
he was honestly disposed to serve us. 


ELLIOTT’S FIRST PICTURE SALE. 


Elliott’s first dash among the Angelos, Ra- 
phaels and Titians was a view entitled ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia Water,” made up of a boat-load of 
fantastically dressed ladies, Levy, after he 
had slaughtered in grand style a large amount 
of his usual material, at last reached ‘:the 
modern schoo!.” Our hearts suspended pul- 
sation in the excitement. Now, said the 
auctioneer, I have the pleasure of giving you 
some American productions—the glimmering 
of the genius of our own land breaking out 
in effulgence from behind the dark clouds of 
European art. ‘‘How much?” the professional 
bidders replied, with disdeinful looks and 
loudly expressed sneers. ‘'Is there no favor- 
able response to this appeal in behalf of our 
own native-born children?” said Levy, affect 
ing an attitude of despair. ‘Fifty cents,” 
uttered a faint voice, the intrepid bidder 
sbrinking at the same moment out of sight. 
‘Seventy-five cents,” cried another, as the 
prize was handed down amid the echoes of 
jeering langhter. 

Elliett and I proceeded the next day to the 
auction room for the proceeds. Levy not on- 
ly refused to take any commission, but he did 
more—he took us privately into an out of-the- 
way place, and said if we‘desired to. make 
things that would fetch money,-we must paint 
something indefinite, and then blacken that 
over with japan varnish. ‘‘Make your pict- 
ures black and shiny, and your fortune is 
assured.” It was then true that a modern 
picture, good or indifferent, in New York, 
was quite valueless. 

The six months spent with Quidor, when 
but eighteen years of age, was all the study 
Eliott ever hadasa pupil; all he subsequently 
accomplished was the result of his unaided 
genius, made practical by his untiring in- 
dustry. He was never a pupil of Colonel 
Trumbull. 


ELLIOTT A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


Finding it necessary to commence upon his 
own resourees, Elliott moved toa room ina 
building, still standing, corner of Broome 
street ad Broadway, and there worked stead- 
ily for a few months, gradually throwing 
aside his landscapes and figure-pieces, and 
confining himself to faces. If some one at 
that time had sent him into the fields, or 
suggested that the original of the character- 
pictures he dreamed of might be found in 
real life, he might have been the great land- 
scape or the great figure-painter of the day; 
but nature was before him in portraiture. and 
(almost without perceiving it himself, and 
Jortunately for the age) he selected portraiture 
for his especial pursuit. Once resolved, he 
never turned aside: yet he always displayed 
the Juniversality of his powers in the acces- 
sories of his many pictures, in which flash 
bits of landscape, charming draperies, and 
pieces of furniture, almost rivalling in ex- 
quisite finish and taste the most important 
point of his canvas, yet never obtruding, 
never carrying the eye but for amoment from 
the centre of interest, the face. 


DR. HOSACK, 

A year had now passed in New York, and 
Elliott’s resources were for the time being 
exhausted, and it became a necessity to ob- 
tain employment. In his desire to accomplish 
this object, he decided to visit the three then 
prominent art-centres of the city, and from 
their presiding masters seek advice. In purs- 
uit of this idea we called at Dr. Hesack’s 
residence, then, if I mistake not, in Murray 
street. The mansion was large; the parlor 
floors were covered with fine matting, reliev- 
ed from sameness by magnificent rugs of 
every conceivable color and rich design. The 
Doctor’s reception of us was as kind as if we 
had been his relatives instead of strangers. 
He gave as much good advice; said that in- 
dustry and self reliance were the secrets of 
success. He then took us about the rooms 
and showed us his pictures—they were, we 
think, exclusively portraits—and concluded 
the interview by writing a note to the Clerk 
of the Common Council, City Hall, to give 
us free permission to visit the ‘‘Governor’s 
Room,” where, he said, was the best collec- 
tion of pictures in the city. 

ADVISED TO PALNT A BUTCHER. 


We then went to the studios of Waldo and 
Jewett, who carried on their business in a 
quaint old two-story wooden house in Court- 
land street, near Broadway. The reception 
room, which oceupied a part of the second 
floor of the building, had its walls colored of 
a deep reddish green, and was further occu- 
pied with parallel wooden slats, which ran 
around the entire room, and were so situated 
by distance that the portraits on exhibition 
could be inserted in them—a cheap device to 
meet the want of frames. Mr. Waldo, who 
even then, as IT remember him, was a vener 
able looking man, after some delay made his 
appearance, coming outof his painting room. 
We were much disappointed that he did not 
invite us into his sanctum. Mr. Waldo ap- 
parently expected Elhott, for he took his 
specimens—two in number—in his hands, 
without hesitation or surprise, looked at them 
attentively, and prononneed them most pro- 
mising indeed. In fact he expressed many 
positive things of encouragement, and sevm- 
ed to take a great deal of interest in Elliott’s 
success. After placing one of the pictures 
on the wall, and gazing at it in a professional 
way, he turned to Elliot and said: ‘- You paint 
well enough to deserve business. I would 
advise you to go down to Fulton market (the 
butchers are the most liberal and indepen- 
dent, and finest looking of any class of our 
citizens) and select any one you see whose 
face pleases you, introduce yourself and tell 
him your business; that you are a young 
artist wanting employment, and you des:re 
him to give you a few sittings. Ninety-nine 
chances ina hundred he will meet your wish: s 
in a friendly spirit and grant your request. 
If the picture is a success you will be well 
paid for your trouble, and secure a friend who 
will get you commissions With my present 
experience, this is what I would do it I wished 
to make a successful bezinning in New York.” 

COLONEL TRUMBULL. 

Proceeding up Broadway we turned into 
Barclay street. We paid our respects to 
Colonel Trumbull, who had his painting room 
in the old American Academy building. The 
Colonel was a fine elderly-luoking man, and 
his prominent aquiline nose stood out boldly 
in the concentrated light. He was busy at 
the time in painting a very poor copy of his 
Battle of Bunker Hill. He was coldly polite, 
but nothing more. He seemed to feel that he 


was interrupted. If Elliott ever saw Colonel 
Trumbull before or after that interview, I am 
not aware of the fact. A few days after this 
speculativ journey Elliott returned to the 
country, and there, among the friends of his 
youth, and under very favorable surroundings, 
commenced his professional career. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Prxrm.—The Hungarian pianoforte virtuoso, 
Franz Jachimek, who has been travelling, 
since 1864, through Siberia, Persia, and Japan, 
gave a concert here on the 20th May last. It. 
was the first concert ever given in the capital 
by an European. The audience included the 
diplomatic corps, rich Chinese Mandarins, 
Russians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Spaniards, Americans, and the representatives 
of even more nationalities. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE—Matng.—The musical 
season is in fullswing. The Museum Concerts 
have begun, and so have the Quartet Soirées 
of Herr Hermann. At the first Museum Con- 
cert, the programme comprised Symphony in 
C major by Schubert; Concerto Overture in 
A major. by Jul. Rietz; Concerto in G minor, 
Mendelssohn, and Scherzo in B minor, Cho- 
pin (both played by Mad. Clara Schumann); 
and some vocal pieces (air from The Creation, 
together with songs by Mendelssohn and 
Schumann) sung by Madlle. Orgéni. At the 
theatre, Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur has. 
been most successfully producved.—A grund 
instrumental and vocal concert will be given 
in November by the Band, for the benefit of 
their Benevolent Fund. Herr Franz Lachner 
will conduct the last new ‘‘Suite.” Herr and 
Mad. Joachim, also will lend their valuable 
assistance. 


Bremen. ~The operatic season under the 
new management bids fair to be very satis- 
factory, aud the company is exceedingly good. 
Rienzi, Dinorah, Tannhéuser, Hans Heiling, 
and Le Prophete, are among the operas an- 
nounced for the approachiug ‘‘ Frevmarkts- 
woche,” the Carnival of this sedate old Hunse- 
Town. 


HampureH.—Mr. Ullmann’s company gave 
a concert on their road back from the North 
to Paris. It was a great success, 


Monicu.—Dr. Ludw. Nob! bas advertized a. 
course of six lectures on Herr Richard Wug- 
ner. 


One of the London actors got up the fol- 
lowing medley on the performances now in 
vogne in the British metropolis: “ The Lan- 
cashire Lass,” ‘* To Oblige Benson,” met ‘*The 
Ticket-of-l-ave Man” * After Dark.” She suid 
she very much enjoyed his ‘* Scciety,” but he. 
was not the «Rightful Heir” to ‘ King of 
Scotis,’ and she beheved the report of his 
having flirted with ‘* Leah” was ‘* Founded on 
Facts.” He assured her that some one had 
been ‘‘ Mischief Making;” but she declined to. . 
hear of ‘‘ Murriage at Any Price.” A quarrel 
ensued, and they retired to ‘+ The Field of the 
Cioth of Gold,” where they indulged in ‘ Blow 
for Blow,” surrounded by *‘ Monte Christo” 
and ‘The Scamps of London,” who made 
such a noise they distuibed all the *t Land 
and Water Rais” that had been in the sewers 
ever since ‘The Rise oni Falof Richard Il” 


It is said that the Emperor of Russia is go- 
ing to proclaim the fie: dom of theatres, and 
that he is going to found ten popular houses 
in St. Petersburg. 
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[English.] 
VOCABULARY. 


NAVIGATION, 


Ballast. 

The cargo, 
The freight. 
An admiral. 

A vice-admiral. 
A commodore. 
The captain. 
The lieutenant. 
The ensign, 

A midshipman. 
The master’s mate. 
The boatswain, 
The sailors. 
The cabin-boy. 
The crew. 

A seaman. 

A pilot. 

The leader. 
Crew’s cook. 
The steward. 
The freighter. 
A pirate. 
Shipwreck. . 
The light-house. 
The harbor. 


ARMY AND AMMUNITION, 


The army. 
The commander-in-chief. 


The general. 

The lieutenant-general. 
The major-general, 
The brigadier. 

The colonel. 

The lieutenant-colonel. 
The major. 

The captain. 

The lieutenant. 

The ensign. 

The quarter-master. 
The sergeant. 

The corporal. 

The soldier. 

The drum-major. 
The drummer.. 

The fifer. 

A regiment. 

A bataillon. 

A company. 

A squadron. 

A rank. 

Tke infantry. 

A foot-soldier. 

The cavalry. 

A trooper, cavalry-soldier. 
‘The artillery. 

A cannoneer, 

The engineers, 

A pioneer. 

The staff of the general. 
The adjutant. 

A cuirassier, 

A dragoon, 

A lancer. 

A hnssar. 

A trumpeter. 

A kettle-drummer. 
The sentinel. 

The sentry-box. 
The colors, 

The standard. 

The uniform. 

The sash. 


[ German. ] 


WdRTERVERZEICHNISS. 


SEEWESEN 


Der Ballast. 

Die Ladung. 

Die Fracht. 

Ein Admiral. 

Ein Vice-Admiral. 
Ein Geschwader-Commandeur. 
Der Capitain. 

Der Lientenant. 
Der Fiibnrich. 

Ein Seecadet. 

Der Hochbootsmann. 
Der Bootsmann. 
Die Matrosen. 

Der Schiffsjunge. 
Das Schiffsvolk. 
Ein Seemann. 

Ein Lootse. 

Der Conducteur. 
Der Schiffskoch. 
Der Schiffskellner. 
Der Rheder. 

Ein Seerinber. 
Der Schiffbruch. 
Der Leuchtthurm, 
Der Hafen. 


OND SCHIFFFAHRT. 


SOLDATENSTAND UND KRIEGSBE- 
DARF. 


Die Armee. 

Der Oberbefehlshaber oder kom- 
mandirende General. 

Der General. 

Der Generallientenant. 

Der Generalmajor. 

Der Brigadier. 

Der Oberst. 

Der Oberstlieutenant. 

Der Major. 

Der Hauptmann. 

Der Lieutenant. 

Der Fahbnrich. 

Der Quartiermeister. 

Der Feld webel. 

Der Unteroffizier. 

Der Soldat. 

Der Regiments Tambour. 

Der Trommelschliger. 

Der Pteifer. 

Ein Regiment. 

Ein Bataillon. 

Hine Compagnie, 

Eine Schwadron. 

Ein Glied. 

Das Fussvolk; die Infanterie. 

Ein Infanterist. 

Die Reiterei; Cavalerie. 

Ein Reiter. 

Die Artillerie. 

Ein Kanonier. 

Das Ingenieur-Corps. 

Ein Pionier. 

Der Generalstab. 

Der Adjutant. 

Ein Kirassier. 

Ein Dragoner. 

Ein Ulan. 

Ein Husar. 

Kin Trompeter. 

Ein Pauker. 

Die Schildwache. 

Das Schilderhaus, 

Die Fahne. 

Die Standarte. 

Die Uniform. 

Die Schirpe. 


[French.] 
VOCABULAIRE. 


LA MAXINE ET LA NAVIGATION, 


Le lest. 

La cargaison. 
Le fret. 

Un amiral. 

Un vice-amiral. 
Un chef d’escadre, 
Le capitaine. 
Le lieutenant. 
L’enseigne. 

Un aspirant. 
Le contre-maitre. * 
Le bosseman., 
Les matelots. 
Le mousse. 
L’équipage. 
Un marin. 

Un pilote. 

Le conducteur. 
Le coq. 

Le sommelier, 
L’armateur. 
Un pirate. 

Le naufrage, 
Le phare. 

Le port. 


LéTAT MILITAIRE ET LES MUNT- 
TIONS. 


L’armée. 
Le généralissime. 


Le général. 

Le lieutenant-général. 

Le maréchal de camp. ded 
Le général de brigade. 

Le colonel. 

Le lieutenant-colonel. 

Le major. 

Le capitaine. 

Le lieutenant. 

L’enseigne. 

Le maréchal-de-logis-chef. 
Le sergent-major. 

Le sous-officier. 


Le soldat. 

Le tambour-major. 
Le tambour. 

Le fifre. 

Un régiment. 

Un bataillon. 

Une compagnie. 
Un esecadron, 

Un rang. 
L’infanterie. 

Un fantassin. 

La cavalerie, 

Un cavalier. 
L’artillerie. 

Un cannonier. 

Le corps du génie. 
Un soldat du génie. 
L’état-major. 
L’aide-de-camp. 


| Un cuirassier. 


Un dragon. 

Un lancier. 

Un bussard. 

Un trompette. 

Un timbalier. 

La sentivelle. 

La guérite, 

Le drapeau. " 
L’étendard. 


L’uniforme. 
| L’écharpe. 


(Italian. ] 
VOCABOLARIO. 


LA MARINA E LA NAVIGAZIONE, 


La savorra. 
Tl carico d’una nave. 
Il nelo. 
Un’ ammiraglio. 
Un viceammiraglio. 
Un capo di sqvadra. 
Il capitano. 
Il tenente. 
L/alfiere. 
Un’ aspirante. 
Tl nostr’uomo. 
Il bosman. 
[ marinari. 
Tl mozzo. 
L’equipaggio. 
Un marinajo. 
Un pilota. 
Il conduttore. 
Tl cuoco. 
U cantiniere. 
eigeds 
n pirato. 
il naufragio. 
Tl faro. 
Tl porto. 


LO STATO MILITARE E LE MUNI- 
ZIONI. 


L’esercito. 
Il generalissimo, 


Il generale. 

Il tenente generale. 
TL maresciallo di campo. 
Il generale di brigada. 
Tl colonnello. 

Tl tenente colonnello. 
Ii maggiore. 

Tl capitano. 

Il tenente. 

L/alfiere. 

Tl foriere maggiore. 
Il sergente maggiore. 
Il basso uffiziale. 

I soldato. 

Il tamburino maggiore., 
Tl tamburino. 

Tl piffero. 

Un reggimento. 

Uo battaglione. 

Una compagnia. 

Uno squadrone. 

Una fila. 
L’infanteria. 

Un fantaccine. 

La cavalleria. 

Un eavaliere. 
L’artiglieria. 

Un cannoniere. 

Il corpo @ingegneri. 
Un ingegnero. 

Lo stato maggiore. 
L’ajutante di campo. 
Un corazziere. 

Un dragone. 4. 
Un lanciere. 

Un’ ussaro. 

Un trombetta. 

Un timbatiiero. 

La sentinella. 

Tl casotto da sentinella. 
La bandiera. 

Lo stendardo. 
L’uniforme. 

La ciarpa. 
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DEATH OF ROSSINI. 

For fifty years past, Rossini has stood out 
in the art-world a prominent fizure, in bold 
relief. Searcely a day passed in which his 
name was not discussed by the people—now 
it was a brilliant repartee, now a witty bon 
mot, anon a stinging epigram, anil again a 
new opera, or book of sonzs, or Stabat Ma- 
ter. Whether it was by one means or the 
other, certain itis that Rossini continued to 
keep his name constantly before the public, 
and always in a pleasant and interesting 
manner. 

Probably no artist that ever lived so tho- 
roughly enjoyed the fruits of his fame. Com- 
paratively early in life he reached the acme 
of his reputation, and haying finished his 
Guillaume Tell, he retired from the fiell of 
operatic composition, and theneeforth lived 
to enjoy life and art. His was a sunny soul, 
and light sprang from ib, irradiating all who 
came within the circle of his acquaintance. 
It was a wise instinct which prompted him 
to withdraw from public life, while his brain 
was yet vigorous, notwithstaudiag the con- 
stant intellectual strain for years, and the ca- 
reer of brilliant dissipation which was forced 
upon a not unwilling votary, for ib is more 
than probable, had he continued, that he too | 
would have been added to the list of the 
brain-tired workers, who have died in the 
harness But though withdrawn from pub- 
lic life, he was still the property of the pub- 
lic. Year after year, throughout the civi- 
lized world, his operas have held the stage, 
and his Stabat Mater, the church; while his 
music di camera, has lightened up the concert 
rooms, and his sayings and doings, have found 
their way into the columns of journals in 
eyery part of the*world,and in every lan- 
guage. 

Rossini lived to hear the verdict of a se- 
,cond generation upon his works, and it must | 
have been to him a source of profound satis- | 
faction to know, that that verdict was favor- | 
uble—that it gave the classic stamp to what | 
he had done, and made him immortal before | 
his death. 
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Rossini’s later existence was the most per- 
fect ideal of Art-life, that man ever realized. 
Resting in the glory of a thousand honors, 
everywhere respected, loved and admired, 
the centre of a brilliant art-cirecle whereever 
he moyed—a shrine, to which art-pilgrims 
turned, whereever He was—strong in health 
and brain, and large in heart and sympathy, 
he basked in perpetual sunshine, realizing 
the veritable dolce far niente, that dream 
without care, wherein the muse woos and is 
not wooed, and exquisite fancies visit the 
brain unsought, which, perchance, the 
master’s hand may have noted down, for the 
delight and admiration of posterity. Thus 
he livel; dead to the world as a creator, but 
living in his works; and living, as it were, a 
second life, efflorescent as youth, ripened as 
age, in which the arts and the humanities 
mingled, in a perpetual and beantiful harmo- 
ny, adding a richer glory to the sky, down 
which his life was setting. 

His death, which occurred in Paris, on the 
14th inst., while it excited a throb of interest 
through the pulse of the whole world, will 
not shock any one. His age was ripe; his 
work was done; surrounded by everythiug 
that could tend to make life enjoyable, in 
the very calmness and ‘serenity of his satis- 
faction, death came to him, and he passed 
from our midst at peace with all mankind. 

His legacy to posterity is, however, im- 
perishable; and his name is enrolled in that 
bright, brief list, among the Prophets of the 
Musical Art. 

We give a brief and incomplete sketch of 
the life of the great maestro to day. but shall 
produce another, ample in all its details, in a 
future number. 

oo 


GRAND CONCERT OF THE ARION 
SOCIETY. 

The Arion Vocal Society, so popular and 
inflnential in this city, gave a brilliant voeal 
and instrumental concert at Steinway Hali on 
Saturday evening last, the 14th inst., before 
a large and critical audience. ‘The programme 
was as follows:— 


PART I. 


1. Ouverture. ‘* Medea,!’ Bargiel. 
2. Allegro de Concerto, . - . - Bazzini. 
Solo for Violin—W. Kopta, 
3. Psalm 23d, . . . 5 . ; Fr. Schubert. 
Arion. 
4. Grand Polonaise, ° Cs 7 Chopin. 
Mr. Mills. 


6. Praysr, ‘* Rienzi,” Wagner. 


W. Candidus. ” 


6. An Die Hoffnung, . A 3 Veit. 
Arion, 
PARY II, 

7. Overture, ‘* Leonore,”’ Beethoven, 
8. Rondo, **Clochette,””. ; Paganini. 
W. Kopta. 

9. Hymne an die Tonkunst . . Billeter. 

Arion. | 
10. Fantasie . A ° . E ° . Ch. Mayer. | 
Piano S>lo.—Mr. Mills. 
11. Fackeltanz . . . Meyerbeer. 


The Medea overtnre was finely played, by 
the fine orchestra under the direction of Car] 
Bergmann. If is # composition full of 
strength and individuality. The Overture, 


| Leonora, No. 3, was superbly played through- 


out, but the violin passage towards the close, 


was more brilliant and strident than we have 
ever heard it from any orchestra. It was a 
performance to be remembered in every 
way. 

Mr. S. B. Mills’ performance of Chopin’s 
Polonaise is too well known to need particu- 
lar comment. We will remark, however, 
that in dexterous manipulation it could hard- 
ly be excelled. In the Fantasie by Chas. 
Mayer, the superb technique of Mr. Mills was 
heard to the greatest perfection. The works 
of Charles Mayer, are too rarely heard in our 
concerts. He is a charming and delightful 
writer, his works present rare refinement of 
sentiment and a grace of treatment, not often 
met with. The Fantasie played by Mr. Mills 
is in all respec's a pure fantasie, and even 
the variations exhibit positive inspiration, so 
exquisitely is the model turned into forms of 
varied beauty. Mr. Mills played it splendid- 
ly. Not a note was missed, and in phrasing 
and intelligence, nothing was left unsatis- 
fied. 

Mr. Kopta is an artist of undeniable talent. 
He has a brilliant and facile execution; he is 
a conscientious performer, and has both pas- 
sion and expression. He delivers his subject 
broadly, and in the slow movements, he pre- 
sents admirable qualities; but either his violin 
is poor or his tone is small, and in passages 
of rapid execntion his intonation is constant- 
ly a shade false—just sufficiently false, to 
worry and pain a sensitive ear. Whether this 
is the result of carelessness or of nervousness, 
we do not know; but from whatever cause it 
muy arise, it should be corrected at once, for 
if it becomes a habit, it will seriously dimin- 
ish the value of his artistic services. 

The singing of the Arion Society surprised 
and delighted us. The society has always 
sustained a high position among the German 
singing associations, but on this occasion we 
are constrained to say, that their performance, 
in all artistic qualities, surpassed any choral 
singing by male voices, that we remember. 
In all the pieces they executed, there was an 
evidence of refinement and culture, very rare- 
ly to be found in organizatious of this kind; 
and in all those nwances which give grace and 
effect to a performance, a remarkable effi- 
ciency was observable. The crescendo was 
equal and positive: the transition from ff tu 
pp was instantaneons and precise, producing 
marked and beautiful contrasts; the intonu- 
tion through all the difficult and constant 
modulations, as in the piece An die Hoffnung, 
by Veit, was firm and perfect, and in musical 
elocution, we have never heard a performance 
so truly admirable. The Arion Society cer- 
tainly achieved a triumph on this occasion— 
a triumph due to the positive merit of a per- 
formance, which, in ail the attributes of 
choral excellence, may fairly challenge the 
world to equal and defy it to surpass. ‘To the 
Society itself, the highest praise must be 
awarded; and of Mr. Bergmaun’s training, to 
which the high state of perfection attained 


said. It is a further evidence, if any were 
needed, of his fine qualifications as a con- 
ductor, and of his refined feelings as a mu- 
sician. 

Mr. W. Candidus, the primo tenovre of the 
Arion Society, sang a long and very difficult 
Ari. from Wagner's ‘: Rienzi,” in a very ex- 
cellent and intelligent manner. He has a 
voice of good comp:ss and power, aud of a 
quality which tells ont well. He sings with 
earnestness, and in the sustained passages his 
emphasis was good. If his performance was 
lacking somewhat in dramatic effect, it was 
‘due perhaps to the nervousness common to 


- 


by the Society is due, too much cannot be © 
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non-professional singers. His efforts were, | impulse, qualities which, by and by, will give 


deservedly, warmly applauded. 

It was altogether a brilliant concert, and 
worthy of the reputation of the Arion So- 
ciety. 

_— 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
CONCERT. 


The first concert of the American Conser- 
vatory, Mr. H. Schroder, director, took place 
at the Conservatory rooms, No. 54 Union 
Place, last week. It was proposedly a pu- 
pil’s concert, but it was, in reality, an occa- 
sion to exhibit the professional ability of 
the teachers of the Institution, and it was 
certainly a most favorable occasion. The 
American Conservatory of Music has been 
very recently established, and although it 
has met with distinguished success, the pro 
gress of its pupils could hardly be developed 
in a few weens, still those brought forward 
on this occasion showed considerable profi 
ciency. We may specially mention the 
Choral class, which executed a movement of 
a Mass, under the direction of Professor Pe- 
rabeau, in most excellent style. The voices 
were all good and fresh. Professor Perabeau 
is an admirable teacher, a thoroughly read 
and accomplished musician, and one who 
“y, be fullly trusted as an instructor. 

f the other teachers whose proficiency 
was tested on this occasion, we must specially 
mention Mr. Von Inten and Mr. Feininger. 
Mr. Von Inten is a pianist recently arrived 
in this country, and is an admirable artist. 
He is a delicate, refined, and brilliant per- 
former, unimpeachable in taste and style, 
and well calculated to impart both te pupils. 
Mr. Feininger is a violinist of recognized 
ability. "He is‘a brilliant executant and evi- 
dently a master of his instrument. Mr. H. 
Schroder has gathered around him a corps 
of teachers, which cannot fail to command 
the confidence of the public, and on such a 
basis, we think there can scarcely be a doubt 
of the suecess of the American Conservatory 
of Music. The attendance at the concert was 
very large. 

J 
MISS HENRIETTA MARKSTEIN’S 
CONCERT. 


The concert given for the debnt of this 
young lady, at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, the 18th inst., was very largely at- 
tended. She was assisted by Mme. de Lns- 
san, Mr. Wenzel Kopta, and an orchestra 
under the direction of Carl Bergmann. 

Miss Henrietta Markstein is a very young 
lady, scarcely fourteen years of age, hand- 
some, intelligent, and possessing a decided 
talent for music. She gave very early indi- 
cation of aptitude for the pianoforte, and 
her incliations were judiciously fostered. 
She has studied with the best masters in the 
City, and has evidently practised assidnous- 
ly and intelligently, but with a view, we fear, 
to a too early exhibition of her power. She 
has unqnestionably positive talent, and of an 
order which may be moulded to a high state 
of perfection; but we believe that she has 
been forced, rated too high, and told so; and 
conseqnently attempts much that is beyond 
the gcasp of her intelligence at present. 

Sane has a brilliant mechanism, rapid, clear 
and sparkling; her touch is sensitive, firm, 
and as positive as a steel spring, while her 
power is enormous. Indeed, her power is 
so redundant, that to a great degree it is, at 
present, a blemish, for it is entirely unregu- 
lated. She has intrepidity, audacity, and 


force andc haracter to her interpretatious,and 
stamp her with an individuality, which will 
cause her to take her stand, among artists 
who command the attention of the public. 
At the present time her musical intelligence 
is not equal to her manual dexterity. Her 
playing 1s evidently not the result of thonght- 
ful appreciation, but of instruction, the pre- 
cepts of which, however, the impetuosity of 
her nature compels her too frequently to 
ignore, so that she dashes on, like a rudder- 
less ship, at the mercy of every impulse. 

We believe Miss Markstein to possess all 
the elements from which a brilliant artist 
may be made, and the way before her is full 
of encouragement. She has really achieved 
a great deal; she is a remarkable girl, and 
she only needs strict discipline to enable her 
to leave all difficulties behind her. Sherequires 
toning down; the impetuosity of her power 
verges upon thumping; she must be taught 
to look upon music as an art and not merely 
a pianoforte; and above all, she must be 
taught to believe herself a humble student 
and not a victorious conqueror, in as much 
as mechanical accomplishments are of incon- 
siderable importance, if not vivified by ar- 
tistic appreciation and intelligence. Let her 
by all means develope the talent with which 
she is gifted. A year or two of study, with 
patience, will place her in a position where 
she can court critical jadgment, and pass the 
ordeal triumphantly. 

Obes Berra y 
OPERA BOUFFE.—PIKE’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 


La Belle Helene has been withdrawn; not 
because it had fallen off in attraction, for the 
aidiences were large and brilliant on each 
representation, but hecause Mr. Bateman’s 
principle of management is to present to his 
patrons a constant variety, as fur as practic- 
able, while perfection in all the details of 
that which is produced is taken into consi- 
deration. So La Belle Helene has been 
withdrawn, for the present, to make way for 
the no less popular opera Buarbe-Bleue, 
which was produced on Monday evening last, 
in a manner as perfect as can well be imag- 
ined. Its ‘‘get up” was in every way supe- 
rior to Niblo’s, or else the brillianey of this 
beautiful opera-house, made every thing ap- 
pear more bright and dazzling. 

The welcome which Mile. Irma received 
from the public was of the most cordial cha- 
racter; proving by the loud and continued 
applause, the extent of her popularity, and 
the pleasure at seeing her back. Her perso- 
nation of Boulotte could hardly be excelled. 
Her naivéié is charming; she is full of action, 
graceful and spirited, and imbued with the 
true sense of fun. She sings her musie with 
grace and skill, and with the same spirit that 
distinguishes her acting. Mile. Irma must 
be very charming, indeed, when it is a com- 
mon observation among the ladies of the 
audience: ‘*The dear little thing: I should 
like to kiss her.” ‘This we have heard a 
huudred times, and we think there can be no 
stronger evidence of the womanly grace, and 
fascination of this deservedly popular artist. 

M. Aujac has made the character of Barbe- 
Bleue his own; he has measured its whole 
length and breadth, and he does with it all 
that can be done, His singing and his act- 
ing are equally spirited, aud his fun is at 
once pointed and subtle. The other charac- 
ters are ably sustained, and there is no weak 
spot about the entire personel of the opera. 

The costumes, scenery, and appointments 


| 


are rich and beautiful; the chorus sustains its 
reputation as the best opera-chorus ever 
brought together in New York, and the or- 
chestra, under the able direction of Mr. Berg- 
feld, leaves little to be desired. 

Mr. Bateman has made Pike’s Opera a sue- 
cess, and has stamped it as one of the lead- 
ing theatres of the City. By the by, we hear 
that this establishment is now called in ‘‘ the 
street” the Erie Railroad Opera House. We 
think it should be called Bateman’s Opera 


House. 
————— 


MEMORIAL CONCERT TO MR. EDMUND 
REMACK, 


The friends of the late Mr. Remack, have 
organized a concert for the benefit of his 
widow and children. The praise-worthy mo- 
tive of the undertaking has aroused general 
sympathy, and has called into generous ac- 
tion all the friends of the deceased, so that it 
is anticipated that Steinway Hall will be 
crowded this evening, Saturday, when the 
Memorial Concert will take place. The fol- 
lowing artists have tendered their services, 
so that apart from the mournful interest of 
the occasion, the attraction is remarkable: 

Mme. A. von Barndorf, Herr Hermann 
Hendrichs, Mlle. Tostee, Mme. Agatha 
States, Mme. Lumley-Blath, Johanna and 
Willie Hess, Signor Giorgio Ronconi, Sig- 
nor Randolfi, Mr. J. Pollak, Mr. 8S. B. 
Mills, Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
Mr. A. Toulmin, Mr. G. W. Colby, Mr. Otto 
Singer, Grand Chorus of the Mendelssohn 
Union, Theo. Thomas’ Full Orchestra. The 
conductor is Theodore Thomas. 


ee eS ; 
IGNATZ POLLAK’S GRAND CONCERT. 


The concert of Mr. Ignatz Pollak will 
take place at Irving Hall, to-morrow evening, 
Sunday the 22d inst. He will be assisted by 
the grvat German tragedian Hermann Hen- 
drichs, Mme. Gazzaniga, the incomparable 
Camillo Urso, Mr. F. Von Inten, and Messrs. 
Albites Colby and Rietz. Mr. Pollak is an 
excellent artist, and deserves the hearty sup- 
port of the public. His fine voice and con- 
scientions singing, have been an attraction at 
our concerts for two years past, and his po- 
pularity both as an artist and as a gentleman 
will draw around him a host of friends and 
admirers, on Sunday evening. 


— ee 
OPERA BOUFFE.—THEATRE FRAN- 
CAIs. 


“ Genevieve de Brabant,” with Rose-Bell, 
Desclausas, Gueretti, Carrier, Beckers, Ge- 
not, Bourgoin, Goby, and Gabel; with its 
sparkling, pretty music; its gorgeous Cos- 
tumes, beautiful scenery, and bewildering 
ballet, still continues its triumphant career 
at the Theatre Francais. It has discomfited 
the severely chaste and highly moral critics, 
and has won the entire public. It crowds 
the Theatre Franeais every night, and we 
have only to say, that it will be repeated, 
with all its fascinations, every evening and 
Saturday mornings, until further notice. 


So 
CONCERT AT IRVING HALL. 

Mr. Edward Hoffman will give a Grand 
Concert at Drving Hall this, Saturday even- 
ing, on which occasion he will be assisted by 
Miss Maria Brainerd, Miss J. E. Bull, Mr. W. 
J. Hill, Mr. J. R. Thomas, Mr. 8S. B. Mills, 
Mr E. Mollenhauer, and Signor Giorza. The 
programme is brilliant and interesting, em- 
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bracing mnch novelty. Mr. Hoffman will 
play a new composition, and Steck & Co,’s 
splendid Grand Piano will be used. There 
will doubtless be a brilliant attendance. 
a 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the 27th season of this 
our greatest instrumental society, takes place 
at the Academy of Music, on Saturday eve- 
ning next, November the 29th, the full par- 
ticulars of which will be given in our next. 
The last season was a brilliant success, and 
we confidently expect that this season will 
prove still more prosperous. The last re- 
hearsal will take place at the Academy of 
Music, on Friday afternoon at half past two 
o'clock. 

———— 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Giacchino Rossini, the great Italian mu- 
sical composer, died in Paris, on Sunday 
morning last, in his seyenty-seventh year. 
He was born in 1792. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Florence are playing 
Dickens’ ‘‘ No Thorough-fare,” ‘‘ L’Abime,” 
at the Olympic Theatre, Boston. 


Dion Boucicault’s ‘‘ After Dark” is being 
played at the Bowery Theatre and Niblo’s 
Garden. Mr. Palmer, of Niblo’s, claims the 
exclusive right to produce the drama in this 
country. 


The Handel and Haydn Society will give 
two oratorios, at the Boston Music Hall, on 
Saturday evening, November 28th. They 
will. give Hindel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” and 
on Sunday evening following Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Elijah.” 


‘‘Humpty Dumpty” enters upon its thirty- 
ninth week, at the Olympic Theatre, on Mon- 
day evening next. 


The annual ball of the Fire Department 
will take place at the Academy of Music, on 
January 25th, 1869; it will likely surpass 
their former efforts. 


“Under the Gaslight” will be played at the 
New York Theatre until the Worrell sisters 
make their appearance there, on December 
first. 


At the Cireus in Foarteenth Street the 
‘*Chinese Festival” has been succeeded by 
** Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper,” 
in which the characters are sustained by a 
troupe of sixty little children. 


A grand memorial concert will take place 
at Steinway Hall, this evening. It is gotten 
up by the friends of the late Edmund 
Remack. 


At Wood’s Metropolitan Theatre ‘‘ Ixion’’ 
enters upon its eighth successful week; it is 
preceded by the popular farce ‘‘ Did you ever 
send your wife to Jersey.”” To the museum 
has been added a menagerie of living, wild 
animals. 


Miss Alice Dunning willreturn from Europe 
next month, with new artists for the Theatre 
Comique. It is said that she is the wife of 
Mr. Wm. Horace Lingard. 

Blind Tom, the musical prodigy, gave a 
concert, on Monday evening last, at Phila- 
delphia. 


The receipts of Wood’s Theatre for the 
month of October amounted to $46,591. 
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At the ‘fheatre Comique. on Monday eve- 
ning, Lingard enters upon its twenty-third 
successful week, and the second week of the 
new musical Chinese extravaganza, by Offen- 
bach entitled ‘‘Ching Chow Hi,” with new 
scenery, full chorus, and new costumes, 


Lingard will shortly appear at the Acade- 
my of Music for one night only. 


Mr. Balfe, the composer, is now in Paris to 
have his ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” produced there. 


Commodore Nutt and Miss Minnie Warren 
are about to be married. They are said to 
be worth a million dollars between them. 
They appear at the Cooper Institute next 
week. Two performances daily. 


It is said that Herr Formes, the great bas- 
so, is going to England to play Shylock. 


Dr. Ludwig Nohl, the well-known musical 
biographer, gave six lectures on Richard 
Wagner, at Munich, in October. 


Mr. E. T. Smith and Mr. Hopkins are 
writing a pantomine for the Crystal Palace, 
London. 


Mr. Edwin Forrest commenced a_ ten- 
nights’ engagement, at Philadelphia, on 
Monday evening last. 


The Shakespearean revival in active prepa- 
ration at Wallack’s Theatre is ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Bhi aot a ot cio ce 
WASHINGTON IRVING ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual ball and soirée in honor 
of Wasuineton Irvine, took place on Monday 
the 16th inst. at Irving Hall, under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Washington Irving Associa- 
tion,” with considerable éclat. 

The floor and galleries were beautifully 
illuminated for this festive occasion. The 
selection for the different appointments as 
managers, met the highest expectation and 
were all that could be anticipated and desired. 
The gentlemen selected were: Floor manager, 
Mr. W. W. Seguin; Floor committee, Messrs. 
J. Richmond, C. Devoe, and A. i. Curtis; 
Reception committee, Messrs. M. Levett, C. 
Knight, O. B. Smith, and H. Browning. 

An excellent band under the leadership of 
Mr. Wallace offered on this occasion, to the 
joyous dancing ‘‘assemblée” an inviting pro- 
gramme of Polkas, Waltzes, Quadrilles, Re- 
dowas and Lanciers. 

The culinary department was exquisitely 
attended to. ‘The supper was excellent, and 
the wines were delicious and of the richest 
flavor. 

Although early in the season, so to say, the 
‘‘prime of balls,” it proved nevertheless a 
decided success, and a very pleasant, select, 
and thoroughly enjoyable affair, fulfilling the 
most sanguine auticipations of the pro- 
moters and all invitees. 

_ 


GEORGE W. MILBYE, THE ARTIST. 

Melbye, the Artist, who some 16 months 
ago started on a trip ‘‘round the world,” has 
returned to Hong Kong from Japan.—When 
last heard from, he was busily engaged paint- 
ing several large pictures for wealthy Chinese 
merchants, 

Melbye’s pictures are very much admired 
and sought after by the Chinese (no mean 
judges!), and he has received sufiicient orders 
to keep him twelve months hard at work, conld 
he stay. 

He was in excellent health, and proposed 


taking another tour through Japan and thence 
to California; where he will stay for a short 
time, to avoid coming across the Rocky Moun- 
tains at a period which would be unfavorable 
for out-door sketching. His portfolio is filled 
with interesting studies, and he has been 
lucky in having been present, during the late 
interesting periods in the history of the 
Chinese and Japanese. 


ART NOTES. 


A portrait of Queen Maczie de Medicis has 
been discovered in Paris, the date of the pic- 
ture is the year 1602, when the Queen was 
twenty-eight years old; it is supposed to be 
the work of the younger Porbus. 


A new Chromo has been published by Fa- 
bronius Gurney & Son, it is entitled ‘‘ God’s 
Acre,” it represents two sisters in a grave- 
yard: they have a wreath of evergreens in 
their hand to place over some grave, and the 
ground is covered with snow. 


Charles Blanc and Arsene Houssaye are the 
candidates for the vacancy, caused by the 
death of Count Walewski in the French Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 


Bierstadt, the artist, will winter in Paris. 


Pope Urban the Fourth is to have a statue 
at Troyes, the place of his nativity. He was 
the son of a poor shoemaker, rose to the 
dignity of Patriarch of Jerusalem, was elected 
Pope in the year 1261, and died in 1265, 


Mr. Simmons, the sculptor, has been very 
successful in Italy. He has established him- 
self in Rome. 


J. Van Zerius, an Antwerp Artist, has his 
new picture ‘‘ Esmeralda,” now on exhibition 
at Miner and Baker’s Art Gallery. It is said 
to be his master-piece, and it will be chrom- 
oed by Gurney & Son. 


The first reception of the Brooklyn Art 
Association took place on Monday evening 
last at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


The Art Gallery of A. A. Childs & Co., 
Boston, opened on Tuesday week. Among 
the paintings on exhibition were Thomas 
Hill’s picture ‘The Yo Semite Valley,” Mr. 
Brown’s ‘“‘ Crown of New England,” a dupli- 
cate of which was purchased by the Prince of 
Wales; Mr. Eastman Johnson’s ‘* Boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln,” and Bierstadt’s ‘* Sunset 
in California.” 

Mr. Jerome Thompson has just finished a 
picture of winter scenery, in which is an 
Indian trapper in pursuit of game. His 
‘*Home Sweet Home”’ is still on exhibition 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery. 


Mr. J. F. Weir’s picture for the winter ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design, 
is entitled ‘‘ The Bearer of Dispatches.” 


Bierstadt’s new picture of ‘‘Sunset in Cali- 
fornia” has already been chromolithographed 
by Louis Prang & Co., of Boston. 


A monument at Kirkwall, Scotland, to the 
late Dr. Batfour Baikie, R. N., has been un- 
covered. ‘The design of the cenotaph was 
furnished by Sir Henry Dryden Bart., and it 
is a very beautiful specimen of the Gothic 
order. Dr. Baikie explorec the Niger river 
and lake Tchadda, and translated the Bible 
into the languages of Central Africa. He 
died at Sierra Leones, December 12th, 1864. 


It is said that the Artist’s designs for the 
ceilings of the New York Bank, will cost 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 


Dr. William Rimmer, who has charge of 
the School of Design for Women, Cooper In- 
stitute, is now forming an evening class for 
the study of the working principles of Art 
Anatomy in their relation to sculpture and 
drawing. His lectures will commence on the 
first of December. 


Rosa Bonheur has not been painting for 
the Jast three months, because she has a felon 
on the thnmb of her right hand. She has 
grown fretful in consequence of this untoward 
aclivent, and does not admit any visitors. 
Her physicians are unable to give her any re- 
lief. We hope she will soon recover. 

ES eee 


OLLA PODRIDA. 


Prepared expressly for Watson’s Art-Journal 
Jrom old files. 


By Orr-His-Bacu. 


Mapame MAnisran AND THE KING oF NAPLES. 
—It is a rule at Naples, that every new ac- 
tress, before she appears on the stage, must 
be presented to the king, and ask of him the 
favor of being present at her debut. The day 
before that fixed for her first appearance, 
Malibran paid the required visit to his ma- 
jesty, who received her very graciously. 
“Sire,” said she, ‘‘I am come to beg of your 
Majesty the favor, if it does not put your 
Majesty to any inconvenience, of not coming 
to the theatre to-morrow!” The king, great- 
ly surprised, answered: ‘‘ Why so? I thought 
you came on purpose to ask me to attend!” 
‘* Yes; but, sire, the fact is, [have been told 
that in Naples, when your Majesty is in the 
house, it is not thought proper to appland 
unless the example is set by your Majesty, 
and I am afraid you will forget it.” The 
king laughed and reassured her, but finding 
that Madame Malibran still hesitated, he 
urged her to state frankly the reason of her 
embarassment. ‘‘Sire, since your Majesty 
is good enough to allow me, I will mention 
one thing more: I am so much in the habit 
of being applauded by the public the mo- 
ment I come on the stage, that if I do not 
hear loud applause before I am to begin, I 
eannot do anything decently.” ‘Very 
well,” said the monarch, ‘‘I will begin the 
moment you come on the stage.” Madame 
Malibran Jeft the palace highly flattered by 
her reception. The next evening, while she 
was waiting by the side-scenes for the signal 
for her appearance in front, she cast her eyes 
up tothe royal box, which was in front of her, 
aud perceived that she had caught the mo- 
narch’s eye. Immediately she held out her 
hands towards him, and went through the 
action of applauding, to remind him ofhis pro- 
mise. She succeeded admirably, for the king 
charmed with her originality and grace, gave 
the signal at once. tv which the whale house 
responded with unanimous acclamation. 


PERSEVERANCE —Some sixty years ago. when 
Steibult, the pianist, was the delight of all 
Paris, an amuteur arrived there from Ger- 
many, who executed with audacious careless- 
ness, some of the most extraordinary and dif- 
ficult variations on the piano, that ever were 
listened to. Steibalt was anxious to see this 
unheard-of prodigy, and the two adversaries 
were brought together. The German phen- 
emenon executed a morceau, in a style that 
was enough to make his rival expire with de- 
light, or envy, whichever you will. Steibalt 
requested him to repeat it a second, and 
then a third time, which he obligingly did. 
Fairly frightened at his tremendous execu- 
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tion, Steibalt begged our phenomenon to play 
a Fantasia, which was the rage just then, ad- 
ding that if he played it as well as the first 
piece, he would yield the palm. ‘‘I cannot 
agree to play any other piece,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘And why, pray ?” ‘‘ Because 
that is the only one I know.” ‘‘And how 
long have you been studying the piece you 
just played?” ‘‘Twenty seven years.” A 
good hint to modern amateurs. 


Tx Cuoicr or Mustic.—In regard to the 
choice of proper music for a lady to sing, it 
need only to be observed, how many most 
delightful airs are to be found in the compo- 
sitions of the old masters, of so simple and 
exquisite construction, as to excite every de- 
gree of pleasure and delight the mind is cap- 
able of receiving. If we examinethe music of 
the last century, or even farther back, we shall 
have good reason to believe that the ladies 
were better musicians than ours of the pre- 
sent, notwithstanding our boasted improve- 
ments and refined taste. It was then deem- 
ed a necessary part of education to be able 
to sing their part at sight, and from the beau- 
tiful simplicity of their compositions, I have 
no doubt but the effect was equal to what 
could be wished for, and that their manners 
also were as unaffected as the style of their 
music. Let our daughters then be taught 
music so as to understand what they per- 
form, and perform no more than what falls 
within the compass of their execution. 


FartneLu.— When Farinelli was at Venice, 
he was honored with the most. marked atten- 
tion from the empercr Charles ; but of all 
the favors he received from that monarch, he 
used to say, that he valued none more than an 
admonition which he received from him on his 
style of singing. His imperial majesty con- 
descended to tell him one day, with great 
mildness and affability, that his singing was, 
indeed, supernatural, that he neither moved 
nor stood still like any other mortal; but 
‘‘these gigantic strides,” continued his ma- 
jesty, ‘‘these never ending notes and pas- 
sages, only surprise, and it is now time for 
you to please; you are too lavish uf the gifts 
with which nature has endowed you; if you 
wish to reach the heart, you must take a 
plain and more simple road.” These few 
words brought about an entire change in Fa 
rinelli’s singing; from this time he mixed 
the pathetic with the spirited, the simple 
with the sublime, and, by these means, de- 
lighted as well as astonished every hearer. 


Mopegsty oF Joun Sepasri1an Bacu.—John 
Sebastian Bach united with his distinguished 
talents and science,as singular and praise- 
worthy a modesty. Being one day asked 
how he had contrived to make himself so 
great an organist, he answered: ‘‘I was in- 
dustrious; whoever is equally sedulous, will 
be equally successful.” And one of his pu- 
pils complaining that the exercise he haé set 
him was tvo difficult he smiled and said: 
“Only practise it diligently, and you will 
play it extremely well; you have five as good 
fingers on each hand as I have, and nature 
has given me no endowments that she has 
not as freely bestowed upon you. Judging 
by myself, application is everything.” 


A Moustcan Dog.—An amateur flute-player 
had a terrier deg, that would sit listening to 
lis master’s performance for an hour together; 
but if he played ‘‘ Drops of Brandy” rather 
rapidly, the animal would jamp upon his 
knees, and push the flute from his mouth! 
The Temperance Society ought to have pre- 
sented this sober dog with a silver collar. 


Errescrs or Mustc.—Sultan Amurath, that 
cruel prince, having laid siege to Bagdad and 
taken it, gave orders for putting thirty-thou- 
sand Persians to death, notwithstanding they 
had submitted, and laid down their arms. 
Among the number of those unfortunate 
victims was a musician. He besought the 
officer who had the command to see the sul- 
tan’s orders executed, to spare him but for a 
moment, while he might be permitted to 
speak to the emperor. The officer indulged 
him with his entreaty, and being brought be- 
fore the emperor, he was permitted to ex- 
hibit a specimen of his art. Like the musi- 
cian in Homer, he took up a kind of psaltry, 
resembling a lyre, with six strings on each 
side, and accompanied it with his voice. He 
sung the taking of Bagdad, and the triumph 
of Amurath. The pathetic tones and exalt- 
ing sounds which he drew from the instru- 
ment, joined to the alternate plaintiveness 
and boldness of his strains, rendered the 
prince unable to restrain the softer emotions 
of his soul. He even suffered him to proceed 
uitil, overpowered with harmony, he melted 
into tears of pity, and relented of bis cruel 
intention. He spared the prisoners who yet 
remained alive, and gave them instant liberty. 


Conunprum.—Why is the director of an 
orchestra a polite man ? 

Because he is not only a leader of the bows, 
but attentive to the bells. 


Music,—Of this delightful science, Martin 
Luther said:—‘‘ Music is so great and power- 
ful an engine, designed to awaken and ren- 
der our faculties more susceptible, at the 
same time ennobling the hearts of men, that 
it is of the highest importance both to 
Church and State, to cultivate it properly. 


Ancient Mustc.—The Egyptian flute was 
only a cow’s horn with three or four holes in 
it, and their harp or lyre had only three 
strings; the Grecian bend, I should have said 
lyre, hud only seven strings, and was very 
small, being held in one hand; the Jewish 
trumpets, I should have said horns, that made 
the wails of Jericho fall down, were only- 
ram’s horns; their flute was the same as the 
Egyptian. They had no other instrumenta 
music but by percussion, of which the greatl 
est boast made was the psultry, a small trian- 
gular harp or lyre with wire strings, and 
struck with an iron needle or stick; their 
sacbut was something like a bag pipe; the 
timbal was a tambourine ; and the dulcimer 
was a horizental harp, with wire strings, and 
struck with a stick like a psaltry. They had 
no written music, had scarcely a vowel in the 
langnage, and yet, accurding to Josephus, 
had twu hundred thousand musicians playing 
at the dedication of the temple of Solomon, 
Mozart would have died in such a concert in 
the greatest agonies. 


Mas, Hemans’ Praise or Mustc.—Mrs. He- 
mans spoke with enthusiasm of the many ad- 
mirable descriptions of its effects to be found 
in the works of our great writers, themselves 
not remarkable for any extraordinary attach- 
ment tu the art; in particular, of one passage 
in Valerius, which I had long treasmed— 
that which describes the Roman soldiers, at 
the door of the prison where the Christian 
captives are confined, listening to their eve- 
ning hymn, and speaking of the music which 
they hud heard played many a night, with 
hautbois, and clarion, aud dulcimer, upon 
the high walls of Jerusalem, while the while 
city was beleaguered. She repeated the rest 
of that fine passage: ‘‘I never heard any 
music like the music of the Jews. Why, 
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when they came down to join the battle. their 
trumpets sounded so gloriously, that we 
wondered how it was possible for them ever 
to be driven back. And then, when their 
gates were closed, and they sent out to beg 
their dead, they would play such solemn, aw- 
fnl notes of lamentation, that the plunderers 
stood still to listen, and their warriors were 
delivered to them, with their mail, as they 
had fallen.” There is no free-masonery so 
intimate and immediate, I believe, as that 
which exists among the lovers of music; and 
thongh when we parted I could not tell the 
color of her eyes and hair, I felt that a con- 
fidence and a good understanding had arisen 
between us, which the discussion of no sub- 
ject less fascinating could have excited. — 
Charelys’ Life of Mrs. Hemans: 


CAFFARELLI.—Caffarelli was not only a 
very great singer, but he possessed a corres- 
pondingly noble mind, with a highly culti- 
vated taste in the fine arts. The. following 
anecdote is in every way characteristic of 
high talent, devoid of envy. When Gizziello 
first appeared at Rome, he produced so great 
a sensation, that Caffarelli, then in the zenith 
of his reputation, set off to hear him. He 
entered the pit muffled up in a cloak, un- 
known to any one present. After Gizziello 
had sung his first solo, he shouted, at the top 
of his voice: ‘‘ Bravo! bravissimo! Gizziello, 
e Caffarelli che ti lo dice,” (it is Caffarelli who 
tells youso), and instantly leaving the theatre, 
returned to Naples. 


APHORISMS. 


SNUFFERS. 


Reforming friend! believe ’tis true, though trite, 
That sometimes snuffers may put out the light. 


SMOKE AND CLOUD. 
More dear the smoke that marks the shepherd’s roof, 
Than gorgeous worlds of cloud from man aloof. 


SIN AND REASON. 
All sins must needs in man’s own choice begin, 
So pray believe that reason is nut sin. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
Future joy he only will not miss, 
Who grasps to-day to-morrow’s hoped-for bliss. 


SCORN AND REPENTANCE. 
Scorn not repentance, for be sure that thou 
Must needs repent the scorn thou boasted now. 


STARS. 
All stars that fill Time’s mystic diadem 
Are falling stars, save that of Betlehem. 


THE WORLD AND THE PEBBLE. 
The sea forever rolls the stone, 
‘fill like the world a sphere ’tis grown; 
So life to each a form would give 
Of that great All in which we live. 
THE TORCH. 
True friend! that with me like a torch I bear, 
‘Thou shinest most when darkness fills the air. 


Men generally put a greater value upon 


the fayors they bestow, then upon those they 
receive. 


Errects oF Mustc.—The effect of mu- 
sic on the senses was oddly and 
wonderfully verified, during the mourn- 
ing for the duke of Cumberland, uncle 
of George the Third. A tailor had an order 
for a great number of black suits, which were 
to be finished in a very short space of time. 
Among his workmen there was a fellow who 
was always singing ‘‘Rule Britannia,” and 
the rest of the journeymen joined in the cho- 
rus. The tailor made his observations! and 
found that the slow time of the tune retarded 
the work; in consequence, he engaged a 
blind fiddler, and, placing him near the 
workshop, made him play constantly the 
lively tune of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” The design 
had the desired effect; the tailor’s elbows 
moved obedient to the melody, and the 
clothes were sent home within the prescribed 
period. 


— 


A cloud upon the soul darkens the world 
more than a cloud in the firmament. 


Let our laws and our institutions speak 
not of white men, not of red men, not of 
black men, not of men of any complexion; 
but like the laws of God, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.—Horacze Mann. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York. 
INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide re: uta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and estab'ished himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs #s well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeayor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milian, Italy. 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in allits different branch: 8, and to give students 
of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
musical education bere as in Europe, having adopted a me- 
thod by which pu ils will receive their lessons separately, 
except where it is practical to instruct in classes, and having 
secured the co-operation of the fojlowing well-known artists: 
Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. Carl Anschiitz, Hugo Buss- 
meyer, Wenzel Kopta, Ernst Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bie- 
derman, E. Eberhart, H. Perabeau, G. Vailant. this institute 
will offer advantages like no other in this country. Terms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voice or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons. For farther particu- 
lars apply at the Conservatory. 
HENRY SCHRGDER, Director. 


IN 
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UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., 
~ U4t wuts w ? 
“Ghe Workshop, 
A monthly Journal, devoted to progress. of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. s#@> One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very fayor- 
able terms, 
German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 
Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. | 
on hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Turope. 


New York. 


A. EK. BLACKMAR, 
Ne. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and No. 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though uni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical public. 


SONGS. 


My Southern, Sunny Home. Song and Chorus. Will 

Hays . 35 
My poor Heart is sad with its ‘dreaming. T. Brigham, 

Bishop . 35 
Come to me, darlin g, rm lonely without thee. E. 0. 

Eaton. 30 

[In C, for. Soprano’ or Tenor, and in A flat, 

tor Mezzo Soprano or Alto.) 

Oarrie Vaughn. Song and Chorus, I. K. Cole. 85 
She waits by the river forme. Do. E.K. Cole. 35 
Ellanore. Song and Chorus. T. Brigham Bishop. . 40 
Take me Home. Raymond. . 4 ‘ . : 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, aying. La Hache . 5 ° - 85 
Those Daik Eyes. T. B. Bishop . : . . 35 
Rest, darling, ‘Rest. E. Clarke Iisky . 30 

Those E’en 0’ bonnie blue. German and 1 English. 
Herrmann . = d ‘ 35 

PIANO PIECES. 

Rain Drops. E. O. Faton . ss hs 4 , Fr 70 
Sea Dreams. E O, Eaton ‘ « ° 5 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. FE. 0. Eaton é £0 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de ‘Grau 75 

“My Soul to God, my heart to thee.” Improvisation. 

La Hache : A “i - ‘ i 1 00 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation, La Hache 1 00 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor. 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés. 75 
La Séduisante. Valse brillante. Basile Barés . 75 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Illustrated, La Hache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka. La Hache ; P 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. La Hache ° ? 50 
Stonewall Jackson's Grand March, Chas. Young c 60 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young . < 60 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera. : > 3 A 50 
Polka des Singes. Monkey’s Polka. Gaston de Lilie. 40 


#Ras- Cormplete Catalogue mailed to any address. 
a> Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 


826-4w or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


A GRHEAT SOmds 


IN 


A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRICH COLIBRI 
Orchesival Lines, 


BARLOW & MATLUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 
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PIANO BOOK, 


WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


is 


RICHARDSON’S 


New Method. 


Regular Sale. —30,000 a year. 
SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
Price, $3.75. 
Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English- 


Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of Noyember. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successfui in preparing ladies to All 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sous, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


ees RS NC IN i a dic idis'ay 2\0,0:5]010,.0 «= 9/4 0.9'0's 0.0 01410 President. 
EA AgMON CS arene a hie = c/n = <'nin\s sina ss +s Manager ot Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security ef 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


DO I  titeh Gawidis'n > 10 +0 6b occas csvcccusass 10,300 
Income for the year, OVer........20se. see eens $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

SEE EEE MEPS Soy eicclcs cece tee cclebenes 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Coyered by Policies issued 

MAMAMINER GI Gp aiag ess cic nce cccesescese ced 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS HaS DOUBLED EACH YEAK SINCE 
1865. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Ali Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID aLL IN CASH, OK A PRE- 
MIUM NUE CAN BH GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
céllation o. the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to t 1e Policy, as the axsured may elect. 

After Five Annual Paym:nts have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incoutestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or franuulent anwersio the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY. 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
preseuts the hishest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious ciauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
OONNEC'LICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, EF. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
jy1e-3m 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 


PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


OGhivee Hlove First Dremiums. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
-1867—— 
Hor the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON snp PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND,} 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


WO Rube dD. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power, 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established tho re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD'S. 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘‘DUNHAW? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streéts, 


SEERA Ys OO RUES: 
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TURES 
Re cure 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his abilfty to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe. tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


J. HE. FISHLEY, eA%on co. 
No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


A pal 5 Gy Left SEIN LE EE RE BIN 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey |* 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


& G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale st low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, neak ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all re- 
spectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
my9-6m L. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 
Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


AMUSEMENTS. 


i ] - TT aw aa 
Pike’s Opera House, 
Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 

H. L. BATEMAN, .. ....cccccoerccccecs Lessee and Manager. 
MONDAY AND EVERY EVENING 


Reyival to 
THE FAVORITE OPERA 
BARBE BLEUE. 
Mile. IRMA, 
Mons. AUJAC, 
and all the principal artists of the original cast. 
NEW SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
have been prepared, and the 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
have been largely increased and strengthened. 
Reserved seats for Sale at Schirmer’s music store, No. 701 
Broadway, and at the box office of the Opera House. 


Theatre Franea 


Sole Lessee and Director.........seeseeeeecerees J. GRAU. 


ais. 


This and every evening, until further notice. 

Unparalleled Success of | 
OFFENBACH’S RENOWNED 

SPECTACULAR OPERA BOUFFI, 


GENEVIEVE pr BRABANT, 
in which the entire 


STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY APPEARS. 


PRANG & CO., Bostou’ { 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 


and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street 


Irving Hall. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
Given by IGNATZ POLLAK. 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 22, 1868. 


Assisted by HERMANN HENDRICKS, Tragedean. 
Madame GAZZANIGA. 


CAMILLA URSO. Violinist. 
FERD. von INTEN, Pianist from Leipzig. 


Mr. ALBITES. Mr. COLBY. 
ALLACK’S 
Proprieior and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at 714. Te commence at 8 o’clock. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING, 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters by Mr. J. W. WALLACK. Mr. CHARLES 
FISHER, Mr. GEO. HOLLAND, Mr. a. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F. BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, Mr, J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN. Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE KYTINGE, 
Mrs. CLARA JENNINGS, Mrs. SEDLEY BROWN. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Love—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danyille’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
the River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
Boat—Despair—Death-accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—TIil-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return.— The Lock-up—Devo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribntion—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THIRD PUBLIC REHEARSAL 
Friday, November 27th, at 234 o’clock P. M. 


SATURDAY, November 28th, 
at 8 o’clock P. M., 


var st: Concent 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., President. 
D. SOHAAD, Secreeary. 


HOFFMAN’S 
Grand Concert, 


IRVING HALL, 
SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 21, 1868. 
EDWARD HOFFMAN. 
the Pianist and Composer, has the honor to announce that 


the following artists will appear on the above occasion in a 
most brill ant programme: 


Miss MARIA BRAINERD,........0-+-+008 Soprano. 
Miss JENNIE E. BULL,............ Mezzo Soprano. 
Mr...W.. ds: HEED digs side we sigsicide+'s Gil ceca ste aeeune ‘Tenor. 
Mr, J. Ra DHOMAS, «isi ew sigtc'ait «usecase Baritone. 
My. 8.5.) Ee inte ninin sinc isin aiiaiplein Solo Pianist. 


Mr. EDWARD MOLLENHAUER,....Solo Violinist. 

Signor GIORZA (of Nat’ Conservatory), Conductor. 

EDWARD HOFFMANN,........0--0-s+geeee Pianist. 
YICKETS ONE DOLLAR. 

To be obtained, with programmes, of the music stores of 
Messrs. Schirmer, Peters & Co., Ditson & Son, W. A. Pond, 
Hall & Son, Schuberth & Co., and at the Office of the Ne- 
tional Conservatory of Music, No. 141 East 8th St. 

Doors open at 7; commence ai 4. 
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A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


TINS Bax iz 


VTATSON, 


eae rr 


: 7 en eae? Ps 
“New Senres—No. 266. } 
Vou. X.—No. 6. § 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1868: 


tne DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
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THE STUDIOS AND EXHIBITIONS, 
Fy the Editor. 


THe Movurner In THE Dusert.—By Bispham. 


One great thought is worth a thousand 
littlenesses; for it begets thoughts in others, 
and points, with outstretched hand triumph- 
aut, to a height which mere mechanism can 
never attain. It is a mark on the road to 
fame, which the toyer with little ideas gazes 
on, but searcely hopes to reach. 

The art-world to-day is cloyed with pretti- 
ness ; we have pretty yards of landscapes ; 
pretty figures, and even sentiment, divested 
of its divinity, languishes in pretty puerile 
ideas. As we gaze into frame after frame, we 
sigh for one touch of masculine virility—one 
thought that shall take us out of the land of 
little dreamers, and bring us face to face 
with the spirit, and not the mere form of na- 
ture. To dress nature up after the fashion 
of little minds, seems to be the mission of 
the day ; and the meaning of art, that in- 
vesture of matter with the inspiration of 
mind, is but little understood. Nor is this 
dwarfish nature confined to art. It pervades 
literature, the drama, and the opera. We 
have little writers, little dramatists, little 
actors, and little composers and singers. The 
heroic seems to have nearly perished out of 
our nature, under a tidal wave of luxury, fri- 
volous fashion, and vulgar wealth and taste. 
Luckily for art, however, our condemnation 
is general, for there are individual excep- 
tions, to whose care the honor and the pro 
gress of art, may safely be entrusted—men of 
vigorous minds, whose bright examples, may 
yet lead the disciples of art, out of the Fool’s 
Paradise, wherein they have become emas- 
culated. 

In Bispham’s picture of ‘‘The Mourner of 
the Desert,” or; ‘‘ fhe Monarch of the Desert 
and his dead Mate,” 01 by whatever title itmay 
hereafter be christened, we recognize a 
grand thought—grand in the power of its 
sentiment—grand in its truthfulness to na- 
ture, and grand in its embodiment of cha- 
racteristics. The subject can be described 
in afew words. A lioness has been shot by 
hunters, and is dying on the brow of a pla- 
teau. The lion has arrived, and standing 
over her, just realizes the fact. Nothing 
more. But by the genius of the treatment, 
what a volume is written. 

The lion has stealthily approached the spot 
where the loness is lying, one hind paw 
clutching the earth just below the edge 
of the plateau, and one mighty fore paw, as 
in caress or protection, thrown over her neck. 
He has looked into her glazing eyes, which 
still retain the traces of a mortal agony, and 


sponse to his touch, he slowly comprehends 
the great change which has taken place. 
With blood-stained eyes looking up to hea- 
ven, the expression of the massive face is 
that of dumb, stolid, agony; yet grand and 
awful in its intensity. But itis the hush be- 
fore the burst of the storm—a moment more 
and death will be on the track of the hunters, 

The pose of the Lion, is the very concen- 
tration of passive strength; erect on the brow 
of the plateau, the Jandscape stretching out 
and meeting the sky in the dim distance, he 
stands, a monumental figure, replete with 
wild, fierce majesty, terrible in that calm, 
which holds the latent power of the tornado. 


the tail—in all we read the 
relenting action that is impend 
shall take the place of grief. 

The drawing of the Lion is m: 
ing ont boldly against the skye teh every- 
where recedes from him, so admirably is the 
aerial effect managed, the body is foreshort- 
ened and in shadow, save where a faint light 
breaks over the extremity and the tail. The 
whole anatomy and the lines of the face, are 
nature stamped upon canyass, with a power 
derived from deep observation and vivid in- 
spiration. The profoundly touching senti- 
ment, and the presence of power and majesty 
combined with the striking pose, are the 
thought of the picture, and the thought 
stamps the artist as a leading mind, as a man 
of genius. 

Contrasted with this grand masculine 
atrength, is the dead body of thelioness. The 
supple, springy thews are all unstrung; flaccid 
and pulseless, the body rests a dead weight 
upon the earth. You see that it is dead, and 
its powerless lifelessness, is one of the chief 
excellences of the picture. 

In color the picture has all the strength of 
the subject; the texture of the skin and hair 
is faithtul; the touch.is bold and decisive; 
the fierce, grand face is a study for its free- 
dom of handling, for its drawing and for its 
fine subtile and varied tints. The structure 
of the form is seen through its covering, 
showing that the artist has drawn us no ideal 
beast, but a thing of flesh and bones and 
muscle. The foreground is admirably paint- 
ed, the level distance is finely managed, and 
in positive atmosphere, this picture could 
hardly be excelled. 

The genius of Mr. H. C. Bispham, consists 
in his positive realism as to characteristics. In 
all his pictures, and in all his studies, we find 
that same excellence. The bears, wolves, 
deer, oxen, horses, cows, lions, are all in- 


finding no recognition, and feeling no re-}dividualities, not only as to form, but in po- 
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sitive characteristic expression, and familiar 
action. His genius commands these grand 
salient points, and presents them with a 
realism, which requires no explanatory label 
—‘‘this is a horse, &c.”” A thorough master 
of his subject, his practised hand boldly exe- 
cutes his daring conceptions, and throws them 
on the canvas, with all the force and fire of 
the original conception. 

Mr. Bispham is still a very young man, 
scarcely twenty-seven years old, but the few 
works he has produced, have all the attributes 
of maturity—a gift, by which genius, an- 
nihilates time. He has before him a long, 
and we believe, a great career, but at this 
moment he stands a representative man of 
whom America may well be proud. 

This splendid work will remain but a few 
days longer at the Studio of the Artist, corner 
of 10th Street and Broadway, next to Grace 
Church, as it has been already purchased. 


BROOKLYN ART 


Owing to the crowded state of our columns 
we were unable to say anything in regard to 
the reception, and exhibition of paintings by 
this association in our last week’s paper, and 
now find time but for a few remarks. The 
Reception was the seventeenth given by this 
association and was largely attended, and 
what with crowds of beautiful women, charm- 
ing fiowers, and sweet music, it was one of 
the most delightful affairs ever held at the 
Academy of Music. The exhibition of paint- 
ings was continued during the rest of the 
week free to the public, and with a catalogue 
numbering two hundred and fifty-six works 
representing nearly all of our artists. The 
collection was larger and in most respects a 
much better one than all former exhibitions 
of the association. The ladies and gentlemen 
comprising this association are entitled to the 
warmest thanks, for thus presenting to the 
publie, a collection of works of art free of 
charge, thereby inaugurating a system of free 
exhibitions of the works of all artists. The 
National Academy of Design, it is to be hop- 
ed, will imitate this good example, and throw 
its doors open to the public, without requir- 
ing of the needy workmen and working girl, 
the sum of twenty-five cents, betore they have 
a right to ascend its staircase, to view the 
“High Art”’ of its academicians. 

The worthy president of the Brooklyn Art 
Association, Mr. Regis Gignoux, should not 
be forgotten in our thanks, as to him, doubt- 
less, the success of the exhibition is to a great 
extent due; and to all the artists who con- 
tributed their works we would say, ‘‘ well 
done,” and express our regret that want of 
space alone forbids us giving a list of the con- 
tributors. 


ASSOCIATION. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The Second Winter Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design commenced on 
Tuesday. On the evening previous, a ‘‘private 
view” was had by a large, and very select 
number of ladies and gentlemen, gathered to- 
gether, ostensibly, for the purpose of seeing 
the pictures, but more particularly for show- 
ing themselves. A purpose doubtless very 
good, since to see the pictures is next to im- 
possible, owing to the crowded state of the 
rooms; and as the members of the profession 
are noted for their love of the Beautiful, it 
was doubly a pleasure to them in having so 
many charming ladies present, who occasional- 


ly smiled on the fortunate artist, lucky 
enough to have made an acquaintance. The 
reception, however, wanted music to keep up 
the enjoyment of the guests, and to break the 
monotony of being crushed between a very 
costly silk dress and a brainless coat of broad- 
cloth, during the space of an hour or more. 

There was an air of sadness too, cast over 
the assemblage, on beholding the badge of 
mourning on the works of so many artists 
who have been called away since the last ex- 
hibition of the Academy. Men, who were 
the shining lights of the Academy, and, as 
American painters, had gone beyond all others 
in their respective spheres. Emanuel Leutze 
and Charles Loring Elhott, are losses which 
the Academy cannot replace. 

Leutze by bis remarkably masterly compo- 
sitions, and for his no less close study of the 
art, achieved a reputation that is not confined 
to our shores. Elliott, the greatest of Ameri- 
can portrait painters, far surpassed all of his 
associates, and but few names among the list 
of the old masters, could produce a portrait 
equal to his best efforts. As a large number 
of the works of Leutze and Elliott are in the 
present collection, a more extended notice of 
them will appear in a future number of the 
Journal. 

Shepherd Alonzo Mount, and his brother 
William Sydney Mount, have also gone to 
that sphere where the artist ceases to labor, 
and where his stuggles have an end. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF C. L. 
ELLIOT. 


BY T. B. THORPE. 


( Continued. ) 
FIRST EFFORTS. 


Elliott having now decided to turn his-at- 
tention to portrait painting, showed the su- 
periority of his character by pursuing. it 
with unremitting industry. Whatever were 
his triumphs, however, he reached the goal 
of success only through long years of bard 
labor, and after repeated disappointments. 
On one occasion I visited his studio in Frank- 
lin street, after he returned to New York, and 
I found him busily engaged on a half length 
portrait of a lady. He met me with a sad 
sort of expression. said a word or two by 
way of welcome, and turned to his work. 
Much to my astonishment, he was working 
pure umber as the shadow under the nose. 
The dull pigment, in contrast with the fair, 
pearly complexion, looked like a ‘‘ foul blot.” 
Elhott touched and retouched, but all was in 
vain; there was no harmony—nothing but 
discord. With a sad face he put aside his 
palette and pencils, and sitting dewn he 
said: *‘I fear I have, after all, mistaken my 
calling ; somehow a cloud seems to have 
settled upon me; I can do nothing satisfact- 
ory to myself.” In less than a year after 
this despondency he startled the art-world 
by his still in many respects unrivalled pic- 
ture of his friend Thayer, whose golden 
beard (any beard was a novelty in those days) 
seemed to possess the splendor of the setting 
sun. 

HENRY INMAN. 


With Elliott, in the fall of 1845, I believe, 
I visited Henry Inman. This distinguished 
artist then had his room in Murray street, 
and was then sinking under the insidious dis- 
ease that soon after ended his days. In spite 
of his suffering he had a passing smile and a 
pleasant word for us, intruders though we 
were. I shall never forget his pale face, 


those large expressive eyes and refined man- 
ner. Inman was familiar with Elliott’s name 
and merits, and seemed to be pleased with 
the visit. On Mr. Inman’s easel was his 
‘October Afternoon.” He was at work upon 
that picture when we entered his room. El- 
liott for some reason left before me, and Mr. 
Inman, speaking to some one, said: 

‘“When I am gone that young man will 
take my place. He has the true idea of por- 
trait painting. If it were possible for me to 
live my life over again, in some respects I 
would change my style.” In what respect ? 
some one asked. ‘‘In this: each face should 
be a study of itself; no aim at a peculiar 
ae should betray me into a conventional 
style.” 

There was a volume of philosophy in this 
remark, and a perfect analysis of Elliott's 
peculiar powers, and a prophecy of his future 
success. Compare Inman’s head of Jacob 
Barker and Elliott’s head of Ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor Throop, and these great masters 
stand side by side; but all similarity begins 
and ends at this single point. In all the 
heads Mr. Inman ever painted, he never for- 
got the charm of his peculiar touch. Elliott, 
when at work, saw nothing of the past; he 
only imitated, to the best of his ability, what 
was at the moment before him. This self- 
abnegation has made Elliott’s pictures—as 
are those of Rembrandt, Titian and Vandyke 
—history. A head of an unknown person by 
either of these masters is invaluable, because 
it is a representation of humanity in the age 
in which the person lived. 


HOW BLUIOTT DECEIVED A CONSTABLE, 


While Elliott occupied ‘‘Page’s studio,” 
corner of Chambers street and Broadway, in 
1846, he first secured that high place in the 
public estimation that he ever afterwards not 
only sustained, but increased steadily until 
his decease. At this time he possessed a de- 
licately finished head by G. Stuart; a picture 
which Elliott often frankly acknowledged had 
been of great service to him asa study. He 
also was happy in having a boyhood friend, 
who had followed him from the country to 
New York, and who showed his affection for 
Elliott by purchasing a claim against him for 
fifty dollars. Elliott admitted the legality of 
the debt but denied its justice; but the cre- 
ditor was insensible to everything except 
what was nominated in the bond. Elliott at 
the same time learned that his inexorable 
creditor was after his Stuart, which some one 
had agreed to take and pay the fifty due by 
Elliott, and that a judgment was to be satis- 
fied by the seizure of the picture. 

Elliott said nothing; expressed no surprise 
at the conduct of his friend; but in his own 
quiet way he procured a canvass and went to 
work, and, as a labor of love as well as busi- 
ness, faithfully copied his favorite Stuart; 
and not content with what the pencil did, by 
great mechanical ingenuity he cracked the 
copy by scratching it on the back with the 
point of a pis. In the meantime the suit 
was commenced, judgment was obtained and 
the execution was issued. The constable 
who had the seizure to make was a kind- 
hearted man, and seemed toe sympathize with 
what he supposed to be a most unhappy cre- 
ditor. In his humane mood he informed El- 
liott that had he not been instructed to seize 
only one picture, and no more, he would’nt 
have come at all. Here the official took out 
a written description, and at once identified 
the ‘‘intended victim” he was to take pos- 
session of. ‘‘That’s it,” said he with anima- 
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tion, as if astonished at his own smartness; opportunity was offered for a portrait of Ge- 


‘there is the old gentleman with the pow- 
dered hair, looking for all the world like 
George Washington.” Elliott, who had never 
left his work, looked over the top of his pa- 
lette at the considerate official, and said 
quietly, ‘‘Never mind my feelings, do your 
duty.’ 

In due time the judgment for the fifty dol- 
lars, with costs of suit ‘‘thrown in,” were en- 
closed to Elliott, marked ‘‘satisfied;” and so 
apparently ended the matter. Some months 
afterwards the speculative creditor had the 
temerity to call on the artist ; but before he 
could complete his awkward apologies for his 
questionable conduct, his eyes dilated and 
his jaws dropped with profound astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ Charley, I thought 
I seized and sold that painting.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” 
said Elliott, langhing; ‘‘ you only seized and 
sold a copy of it.”” The sharp gentleman left 
with less ceremony than did the constable, 
and never spoke to Elliott more. 


HOW ELLIOTT DID NOT PAINT DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Elliott was a great admirer of Daniel Web- 
ater, and was commissioned to paint his por- 
trait at the time the great expounder was Se- 
eretary of State under Mr. Tyler. I met El- 
liott in Broadway, one day, accompanied by 
a porter carrying a huge roll of canvas and 
an artist’s painting box, and he told me with 
much animation that he was going to Marsh- 
field. I accompanied him to the steamer 
and bade him great success. He returned, 
unfortunately for posterity, without having 
accomplished his mission. 

He told me he reached Marshfield and 
found Mr. Webster—the weathet was very 
warm— in his shirt sleeves and cloth slippers, 
ready to receive him. Mr. Webster, after 
greeting Elliott, assisted in bringing ‘“‘his 
traps” into the house. This accomplished, 
he remarked, in a jocular way: ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Elliott, take off your coat, the ladies are all 
away ; make yourself at home.” And this 
advice being followed, the result was that the 
two were soon seated at a table with some 
fine brandy and ice-water at command. 

Elliott says that Mr. Webster treated him 
with the utmost familiarity and kindness, 
and opened conversation by stating the best 
manner of bakingaclam. After a while the 
portrait was alluded to, and Mr. Webster 
agreed with the artist that he should be, if 
possible, represented ‘‘in action.” He then 
rose to his feet, and telling Elliott to suppose 
he was the Senate of the United States, he 
delivered some eloquent passages, gesticulat- 
ing with his right arm, and stopping every 
now and then to ask Elliott if that would do. 
Tn this way Elliott and Mr. Webster passed a 
couple of days, and it was agreed that on the 
following merning the portrait should be 
commenced. But unfortunately late the pre- 
ceding night Mr. Tyler sent word to Mr. 
Webster to come at once to Washington, to 
attend to some matter connected, I believe, 
with the Oregon imbroglio, and Elliott and 
Webster neyer met again. 

TAYLOR, GRANT AND JOHNSON. 


There were three other historical men who 
by ill fortune escaped the immortality of El- 
liott’s pencil. By my personal intimacy with 
General Taylor at Baton Rouge, I interested 
him in the artist, and he arranged for his 
picture; but on the stated day for Elliott to 
begin the picture the hero of Buena Vista 
was dead. Suggesting to Col»mel Badeau 
that Mr. Elliott was coming to Washington 
to paint a portrait of Mr. Corcoran, the ban- 
ker, he anticipated my suggestion that the 


neral Grant. The proposition was cordially 
seconded by General Grant. Lastly, Elliott 
for nearly three years had an order from the 
Manhattan Club of this city to paint a full- 
length portrait of President Johnson. But 
Elliott, when last in Washington, completed 
the picture of the wealthy banker, and found 
General Grant overwhelmed by official busi- 
ness. Becoming tired of the national capital, 
he returned home. The value of portraits of 
Webster, Taylor, Johnson and Grant, by El- 
liott, can hardly be appreciated. 


ELLIOTT IN TROUBLE, 


While Elliott occupied rooms over the old 
Art-Union gallery, a ‘‘celebrated authoress” 
became deeply interested in his pictures, and 
with his usual liberality and appreciation of 
literary people, he painted her portrait. The 
enthusiastic lady followed np her success by 
constantly going to Elliott’s room and read- 
ing to him her half-developed romantic sto- 
ries. and followed up the demonstration by 
asking him for materia! to write his life, and 
informing him that she was writing a work 
that he was toillustrate. I used to meet him 
when suffering from this infliction, walking 
about the streets in a sort of brown study. 
He was amazingly restless and worried. Go 
ing to his room I found his slate covered 
over with names, and corruscating with cards 
fastened ingeniously in the slate frame. I 
remember the bold and vyigorously-written 
name of Edwin Forrest appeared two or 
three times on the slate; and in the corner 
was scratched Bill Poole, associated with 
merchants, politicians and annointed bishops. 
I spoke to Elliott about it. ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
with a singular expression of resigned agony, 
‘‘T know it, but I dare not go to my room. 
I’m afraid I'll meet that authoress—I can’t 
illustrate her book; I don’t take any decided 
interest in her stories; I don’t know what to 
do;’”’ and, desperate and at a loss for relief, 
he still kept away from his room, and only 
found consolation in the wild romantic scene- 
ry of Hoboken. 


ELLIOTT’S RESEMBLANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Fifteen years ago the striking resemblance 
between Elliott’s head and the accepted bust 
of Shakespeare was a matter of common ob- 
servation, and this notion was intensified by 
the exhibition of the Chandos portrait, or an 
excellent copy which at that time was exhi-. 
bited in this country. The admiration of 
Burton, the eminent and accomplished com- 
edian, for Elliott was increased by the artist 
so constantly reminding him of the ‘‘ Bard 
of Avon.” On one oceasion Elliott and my- 
self were invited to Mr. Burton’s splendid re- 
sidence in Hudson street, to join with a few 
others in a dinner given in honor of the me- 
mory of Shakespeare. In the library Mr. 
Elliott was shown by Mr. Burton a ‘‘folio” 
which claimed not only to be printed in the 
time of Shakespeare, but was made addition- 
ally ‘‘sacred” by having the bard’s writing 
on the ‘‘fly-leaf.” Elliott was intensely in- 
terested, and he quietly seated himself in a 
well-cushioned study-chair and commenced 
examining the prize. 

Meantime Burton and myself were engaged 
in other parts of the house, and at last we 
came back to the library. Burton looked 
through the door, and placing ene hand on 
his mouth, he put the other on my chest, and 
thus held me back. I shall never forget his 
singular look at the moment, There sat El- 
liott at the table, dressed in a suit of plain 
black. his hand supporting his cheek, and his 
eyes intent upon the book. The evening 
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light from the ceiling fell softly upon his 
high and delicately formed forehead ; just 
over him was an exact copy of the effigy 
which marks the great dramatist’s grave. 
The resemblance or the hallucination for the 
moment was complete, and Burton, with 
eyes fairly dilating with admiration and asto- 
nishment, said, ‘‘ Shakespeare living again ! 
Was there ever such a resemblance! ”’ 
PORTRAIT OF FENIMORE COOPER. 


I sat beside Mr. Elliott much of the time 
he was engaged in painting his portrait of 
Fenimore Cooper—I believe for Mr, Putnam, 
publisher. He was copying it from a small 
daguerrotype—one on silver plate ; he work- 
ed at it with great interest, and spoke enthu- 
siastically of the Daguerrean art. He ob- 
served that he never saw a picture made by 
the process that did not have something 
about it to admire. He liked Rembrandt 
better, if such a thing were possible, after he 
had studied daguerrotypes, for they justified 
his extreme effects of light and shade; for he 
had seen pictures taken by the sun that liter- 
ally resembled many of Rembrandt’s etchings 
of the human face. Elliott probably never 
painted a better head than that of Feni- 
more Cooper. Save in color, it is unsur- 
passed. (To be concluded.) 


——— 


MUSIC IN THE PRESENCE OF DEATH. 


Music always had its place marked out in the 
service for the dead. Among the ancients, as 
among the moderns, vocal music and intru- 
mental music have been the faithful com- 
panions of sorrow. Mysterious as death itself, 
the language of tune is well suited to the tomb. 
When a broken heart deprives man’s lips of 
the power of articulating words, it is music 
which, with its vague accents, comes to the aid 
of grief. 

We are ignorant what was the symphony of 
the Ancients when they confided one of their 
number to the earth. But, as tradition ean- 
not deceive us, we may form a good notion of 
it by studying the vestiges which Christianity 
has preserved for us. 

If the Gregorian Chant bears any trace of 
the Greek modes, we may presume that the 
melody also of the Greeks is to be found in 
it, and that the impression of it, though effaced 
by time, may still be made out. 

We are approaching the sacred day when the 
remembrance of the dear ones we have lost bids 
each of us retire for a time within himself.* 
Let such as judge without prejudice, and apart 
from the question of this or that dogma, take 
the trouble to go and listen to the strains in 
our churches on the 2nd November. Let him 
then say if those severe melodies, the rudeness 
of which equals their beauty, do not present 
him with something like the monument of 
some austere period lost in the night of time. 

I do not tell you to visit the temple with the 
robust faith of the Christians of other days. 
Go with no other thought than that of the 
dead, putting off the horrible swaddling clothes 
in which doubt has enveloped you, and clad in 
the rays of hope. 

If you prefer it, enter the edifice with the 
veiled forehead of the thinker. Enter 
with a quite and respectful step, like an artist 
about to visita ruin. When you are inside, 
when you have abandoned your painful 
reminiscences to the yacillating light which 
illumines the insignia of death, listen to the 
singing of the chapel. 

* The article was written just before All Saints’ Day, when, 
in Roman Catholic countries, the cemeteries are crowded by 


persons, who go to deposit immoetelles and other votive 
offerings on the graves of their deceased relatives and friends. 
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The melopeia of the Invitatory, sung at 
Matins the day before All Saints’ Day, certainly 
surpasses in grandeur everything with which 
the thought of Eternity has inspired our 
modern composers. ‘‘Regem cui omnia 
vivunt,”’ such are the words which open the 
religious drama. From that moment, the 
sombre notes succeed each other in the temple 
until the last knells are tolled forth the next 
day.. 
We once stated how great was Proudhon’s 
admiration for the prose ‘‘Dies Ire.” That 
admirable poem has more then once excited 
the genius of musicians. They have all failed. 
The ancient Gregorian form alone has the 
power of allying itself intimately with the 
ideas of destruction, of horror, and of life 
eternal, which are contained in this piece. 

The liturgical chant has disputed with the 
greatest masters, not excepting even Mozart, 
the power of rendering the movements of the 
soul in the presence of death. = 

Yet how many masterpieces have fallen from 
the pens of musicians! How often, at the 
obsequies of our celebrated men, has music 
vibrated in hardened hearts, and caused tears 
to fall upon the cheeks of stoics! 

In the country, where the voice of the 
priest can accompany the remains as far as the 
eonsecrated ground, the power of song is re- 
vealed in the abrupt response, which, with its 
glacial intermissions, seems to freeze up in 
us all the sources of life. Hven the mufiied 
drums, with their lugubrious rolls, possess a 
peculiar kind of beauty. 

Musie is the friend of the grave, like flowers, 
and like you, also, august lady, who come, 
every autumn, to kneel upon the tomb of the 
poet, in the midst of the grass, beneath which 
repose the remains of Mozart, on the stone 
over which the wild creeper mingles its 
arabesques with the name, almost effaced, of 
Hégésippe Moreau ! 

Music assumes, in the domain of death, a 
perfectly new splendour and grace. How 
tender and sweet it is when recalling the song 
of our old grandma; how holy and pure, when 
causing to glide over our lips the strain heard 
in other days from those of our betrothed, 
now for ever closed, of the young mother, or 
of the friend, no longer with us! Song of the 
infant, that diffused’st joy in the home, return 
and be heard around the empty cradle which 
awaits another little occupant! And thou, 
sublime song of the human passions, thou 
song of Edgardo, of Lucia, of the Traviata, 
and of Arnold, murmur forth thy plaint towards 
the Eternal, and touch the heart of him who 
stands upon the tomb of the one who has 
gone! 

Music has such constant affinities with the 
horrors of life that she wishes to share half 
the horrors of nature. The wind of theautumn 
nights weeps as it drives before it the withered 
leaves of the forest. When the master has left 
his home to repose under the green hillock, a 
funereal moaning diffuses terror around. 
Who will ever note down the symphony of 
death re-echoing over the immensity of the 
ocean in the hour of the tempest ? 

Thou, too, delicate bird, last fledged, 
minglest thy voice with the mystery of Death 
and of eternity. Thou singest on the tomb, 
and thy song is sadder than the sorrowful 
hymn that escapes from earth. Thou singest 
near those whom we loyed, and thy light, 
graceful, serene notes cause us legitimate 
terror. Wilt thou not disturb their solitude? 
Will not the sleep which preserves them from 
our miseries be interrupted an instant? Thou 
singest love, springtide, and thine own inno- 
cent joys, but dost thou not fear thon wilt 


render jealous those beneath ? They, too, 
loved, but death vanquished theirlove. They, 
too, beheld the spring, but eternal winter 
carried them off in his lividarms. They, too, 
had their joys and their dreams, but all is 
engulfed in the bosom of the earth ! 

Music of nature, music of human voices, 
music of the spheres, murmuring every 
evening on the tomb, leave us at least hope! 

——e 


THEATRES AND ACTORS. 


SOL. SMITH’S REMINISCENCES. 


( Concluded. ) 


A CONCERT IN THE DARK. 


Once destitute of funds, Mr. Smith preach- 
ed a sermon in a western town, netting forty 
dollars by the collections, but refused to take 
the money because his landlord had misun- 
derstod the character of the proposed enter- 
tainment. However Smith stood up before 
the congregation and delivered an impromptu 
sermon which seems to have been successful. 
On another occasion he gave a concert in 
Kentucky under novel circumstances: 

“‘Tt soon became noised about that we were 
‘show folk,’ and a very strong request was 
made by the citizens of the little settlement 
that we should give a performance in the 
parlor of the hotel or tavern. We acceded to 
the request after considerable persuasion, 
and quite a number of persons, male and 
female, collected about the house just before 
dark. 

«« Remembering the difficulty I had experi- 
enced on a similar occasion many years pre- 
viously, when we were obliged to use pota- 
toes for candlesticks, I made inquiry of our 
landlord as to the manner of lighting the 
room for the intended performance. The 
reader will scarcely credit me when I say 
that neither a candle nor a lamp could be 
procured in the neighborhood! Of course, 
we expected this would end all idea of the 
proposed performance; but we were mistaken; 
the villagers insisted on the fulfilment of our 
promise to give them a ‘show,’ and at last, as 
a bit of fun, I told them that we would per- 
form, if they would be satisfied that we 
should do soin the dark. The crowd agreed 
to this willingly, and I here record the fact 
that we gave an entertainment, consisting of 
songs, duets, recitations, and instrumental 
music, in total darkness! The performance 
appeared to take well with the audienc, the 
applause being liberally showered upon us, 
At the close I dismissed my ‘patrons’ with the 
assurance that we charged nothing for our 
services on that occasion, which seemed to 
please them even more than the ‘ entertain- 
ment,which had drawn them together, three 
tremendous cheers being voluntarily given to 
the ‘show folk’ as the delighted Bean Sta- 
tioners groped their way to the door, and the 
tired travellers felt their way to their several 
dormitories. 

‘‘Next morning we found that our hotel 
expenses had been settled by some of the 
leading gentlemen of the village, who had 
been instrumental in getting up the enter- 
tainment, and we wended our way toward the 
North Carolina Warm Springs.” 


THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 


The decline of the ‘‘legitimate drama” is 
lamented in these feeling terms: 

‘‘In latter years the legitimate drama 
seems to have been nearly crushed out by 
what may be termed Black Crookery and 
White Fawnery, consisting of red and blue 


fires, a fine collection of French legs, caleium 
lights, and grand transformation scenes. 
Negro minstrelsy itself, a modulated form of 
the drama, has had a hard strugele to main- 
tain its ground, and has only done so by bur- 
lesquing the burlesques of the theatres. 
Theatres did I say ? Where are the theatres? 
They seem to have nearly all vanished, and 
in their places we have ‘Academies of Mu- 
sic,’ ‘Olympics,’ ‘Varieties,’ ‘Gaities,’ ‘Athe- 
naeums,’ and ‘Opera Houses.’ The name 
of theatre—plain theatre—has been discard- 
ed by managers, except in a very few in- 
stances. 

‘Such an organization as a regular com- 
pany, engaged for a full year, is now scarce- 
ly known in New York city; whith is claimed 
to be the theatrical headquarters of this coun- 
try. At Wallack’s there is aregular company 
for from seven to eight months in the year. 
With this single exception, how are matters. 
managed in the way of engaging companies? 
About thus, so far as I can learn: Actors and 
actresses are engaged by the job, or during 
the run of a piece. Mr. D., or Mr. G., or 
Mr. F., translates a French play or weites a 
sensation drama, made up of escapes from 
trains of cars, burning steamboats or sink- 
ing ships, negro jigs and banjo-playing— 
walks down or up to the Metropolitan Hotel, 
which is called the Rialto by actors, seleets 
from the crowd, which is always there as- 
sembled at certain hours in the day, such per- 
formers as will best suit the characters of his 
piece, and engages them during its ‘run; 
runs his pieee until it will run no longer, and 
then the actors may run where they please 
and procure other engagements—if they can. 
Two of our best tragedians are obliged to. 
make up strolling companies, and roam 
through the rural districts, in hopes of find- 
ing some lovers of the good old drama in yil- 
lages which have not yet had the love of 
Shakespeare fumigated out of them by red 
fires and blue blazes. Occasionally we see a 
company organized ‘for one night only’ to 
play in Brooklyn, Newark, Patterson, or 
Williamsburgh!”’ 

THE OPERA. 

Of the opera Mr. Smith says: 

‘*The opera has no permanent home in 
New York, but, broken into fragments, scat- 
ters itself into the interior towns and cities, 
where, with scant orchestra and a chorus of 
eight or ten cracned voices, ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
‘71 Barbiere de Seviglia,’and all the other J/s 
of the Italian repertoire, are given to the 
worthy citizens of Peoria and Detroit at a 
dollar admission, children half price, and no 
charge extra for securing seats; while the 
Academy of Musie in Fourteenth street stands 
with its doors closed, except when opened 
occasionally for a single night by some meri- 
torious individual, who hires it for the 
purpose of giving himself a complimentary 
benifit.”’ 

He adds: 

: GLEAMS OF HOPE. 

‘Is this state of theatrical affairs to con- 
tinue? Perhaps not—long. I fancy I see a 
gleam of hope—two gleams—three, in fact, 
that a change for the better is athand. 1. A 
young actor is buililing a fine house in New 
York, equal to any existing theatre in any 
part of the world, and that theatre is to be 
dedicated to the legitimate drama. 2. Large 
audiences are drawn together by another 
young actor (a member of my company when 
a boy) to see natural acting—acting which 
reminds old playgoers ef his grandfather 
and namesake at the old Chestnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, when surrounded by 


the Woods, the Warrens, the Francises, and 
the Blissets, and leads them (the old play- 
goers) to think of and tell their sons and 
daughters of the happy times they enjoyed 
at the old Park Theatre in New York, when 
the Simpsons, ClJarkes, Barrys, Masons, 
Fishers, Hilsons, and Placides acted. 3. The 
western managers with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject are anxiously waiting 
for the change. They have been obliged to 
follow the metropolitan man: gers in the tom- 
fooleries of the time, but they are now sick 
of Crooks and Fawns—they have had enough 
of them, and so (it is hoped) have the western 
publies. 

‘*Let us all pray for this change; and, 
above all, let us pray that such pernicious 
plays as Jack Scheppard, the performances 
of which ruin more young men and boys 
than can be counted, may be banished forever 
from the stage—if not by the managers, then 
by the interference of the authorities.” 


Qa 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


There has been unceasing activity at Covent 
Garden. Accordingly the house has always 
been well filled, and on more than one occasion 
crowded. Ji Trovatore, given with a cast 
including Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, 
Signor Mongini and Mr. Santley, has proved 
as attractive as usual; while Norma, with the 
above-named soprano and tenor, supported by 
Mdlle. Sinico and Signor Foli, has assembled 
a due proportion of Bellini’s admirers. The 
Druid Priestess suits Mdlle. 'Tietjens to the 
fallas well as any of the characters assumed 
by the possessor of Grisi’s fallen mantle; while 
the robust organ of Signor Mongini invests 
the personage of Pollio with manliness, and 
therefore with interest. 

Miss Hauck justified, on her second 
appearance as Amina, the favourable predic- 
tions we yentured to make after her début. 
She lowered her rondo finale by half a tone, 
and the result was that the piece in whichshe 
gave least satisfaction on the first night became 
on the second her Glanzpunkt. It behoves 
conduetors to consider seriously if they would 
not do well to adopt the established French 
diapason. There is scarcely a singer, unless 
it be a bass, who has not reason to regret the 
high pitch to which our orchestras are now 
attuned. The voice is too often ruined, and 
the singing too eften impaired, by constant 
and unnecessary strain. ‘To newcomers who 
huve beeu singing for years to the usual 


Continental diapason—there being little dif- | 


ference in this respect between the cities of 
Germuny and Italy—the 
peculiarly trying. 

As Zerlina, the rustic heroine of Mozart’s 
masterpiece, Miss Hauck appeured to far more 
advantage than as Amina, the rustic heroine 
of Bellini’s pastoral drama. Miss Hauck may 
be praised for giving Mozurt’s divine melodies 
exuctly us they were written, deducting 
nothing, adding nothing, and singing rigidly 
in tune. That her performance was found 
sutisfactory by the audience was proved by the 
encores awarded to ‘‘ Vedrai Carino,” and the 
duet, ‘‘La ci darem la mano.” in which she 
shared the honour with Mr. Santley. Of the 
English baritone’s singing in the part of the 
Gallant Don, and of Mdlle. Tietjens’ persona- 
tion of Donna Anna we have already spokeu so 
frequently as to render further observations 
unnecessary. But Madame Rudersdorff, the 
Elvira, demands recognition for the artistic 
zest with which sherendersany part, important 
or unimportant, which may be entrusted to 
her. Signor Bettini made a favourable début 


effort must be| 


| Zerlina and Amina. 
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for the season in the part of Ottavio, astonish- 
ing his hearers by the power with which he 
gave a B flat from the chest at the conclusion 
of ‘‘Ilmio tesoro.” Signor Tagliafico resumed 
the part of Il Commendatore, to which no 
other singer lends so picturesque an interest, 
and Signor Zoboli was Masetto; Leporello 
being personated by Herr Formes, who, with 
voice unchanged, and dramatic earnestness 
unimpaired. made, in this happily chosen 
character, his rentrée after several years’ 
absence, into London musical life. 

Miss Minnie Hauck, who my countambition 
among the qualities which give warranty of 
her ultimate success. appeared on Tuesday 
night, for the first time in the character of 
Margarita. and secured by her highly in- 
telligent impersonation the favourable suf- 
frages she had already gained in the parts of 
Her execution of the 
Jewel Song with its brilliant passages and 
well-articulated shakes, was sufficiently neat 
and facile to give unqualified satisfaction to 
an unustally numerous audience; and the 
yoice was accompanied by action sprightly 
and unconstrained enough for the most fancy 
free of maidens. This extreme ingeniousness 
of manner was kept up by Miss Hauck in 
Gretchen’s account of her little sister’s death, 
and in all the earlier poriions of the amorous 
trifling with Faust. But in-+the latter part of 
the famous Garden-scene Miss Hauck warmed 
with her task, and evinced even deeper feeling 
than she has yetdisplayed. When the curtain 
had fallen on Margarita’s unconscious betrayal 
of her secret to Faust, the youag lady was 
forced to re-appear upon the stage; and she 
deserved the compliment quite as well after 
the impressive Cathedral-scene, where the 
couscience-stricken girl is overpowered by the 
evil spirit. Signor Bulterini made his first 
appearance at Covent Garden in the part of 
Faust, and sang with much expression in the 
lovye-music of the third act, while his powerful 
chest-notes told well in the duel-trio. Valen- 
tine’s death was invested with even more than 
usual interest, by Mr. Santley, who has never 
sang with more legitim tely artistic effect; 
while Signor Foli, as Mephistopheles, Mdle. 
Sandrina as Siebel, and Mdlile. Bauermeister 
as Martha, completed an efficient cast. The 


chorus of soldiers was encored as strenuously | 


as 1t was sung; while all the surperb scenic 
arrangements, which have always commanded 
admiration at Covent Garden, were as well 
cared for as in the ordinary summer season. 


—— 
NEWS BEYOND THE SEA. 


Burmen.—Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was per- 
formed at the first Subscription Concert. 


Irvauian Operatic Noverties.—Among the 
forty, or more, new operas about to be sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of public criticism in 
Italy, we may mention: Bianca di Rossi, by 
Sig. Roberto Amadei di Loreto (to be pro- 
duced, according to report, at Brescia, during 
the Carnival); Dor Protaso, by the same; 
Lucchino Visconte, by the same; Hrostrato, by 
Sig Antonio Traversari; Baldussare, by Giorgio 
Miceli (written to order for Sig. Ricordi); La 
Notte di Natale, by Sig. Pontoglio; Valentino 
Borgia, by Sig. Nicola de Giosa; Repubileani 
e Sforzeschi, by Sig. Giuseppe Marcarini (to be 
represented during the Carnival at Placenza); 
and La bella Fanciulla di Perth, by Sig. D. 
Lucilla (written to order for Sig. Ricordi). 


Leresrc.—Performance of sacred music 
given by the Academy:—116th Psalm, Lev; 
Motet, J. Haydn; Sonata (‘Lia Didone’’) for 
Violin, Tartini; 137th Psalm, Liszt: Talismane 


} 


for Two Choruses, Schumann.—Fourth Ge- 
wandhaus Concert:—Overture, Op. 124, Beet- 
hoven; ‘‘Reformations-Sinfonie,’ Mendels- 
sohn; Scene and Aria from Lazarus; Songs, 
Scarlatti, Moscheles [Herr Wallenreiter]; 
Pianoforte Concerto, E flat major, Weber; 
Pianoforte Pieces, Chopin, Mendelssohn, and 
Moscheles [Mdlle. Joell]. 


Napries.—The management of the San Carlo 
has not been lucky this season. On the open- 
ing night, Jone was a failure, the tenor and 
baritone being pronounced the same. The 
ballet too, was, not a success. The theatre 
was opened again the next night, but with the 
same result. It was then shut to be re-opened 
in a week with M. Gounod’s Faust. 


Darmstavt.—There were one hunderd and 
forty-eight performances at the Theatre from 
the Ist September, 1867, to the 19th May, 
1868. The entertainments included seventy- 
nine operas, one operetta, and two concerts. 
The novelties were Romeo und Julie, Gounod 
{playeé@ seven times]; Don Curlos, Verdi [three 
times]; Das Pensionat, Suppé [once]. The 
operas revived were La Sonnambula, Lohengrin, 
Indra, Zampa, Rienzi, Die Entfiihrung, and 
Oberon. 

ConsTANTINOPLE.—The Sultan is very fond 
of music, and is especially partial to playing 
the piano. He has had a most magnificent 
instrument made for him, and on this he 
extemporizes and composes. One of his com- 
p sitions, entitled ‘‘Melancholy,’’ is published, 
with his name in full—Abdul Aziz Khan—by 
Ricordi, Milan. 

F'RANKFORT—ON-THE-Matnn.—Second Mu- 
seum Concert:—Symphony in D major, 
Haydn; ‘‘Liederkreis,” Beethoven [Herr 
Wallenreiter}; ‘‘Hebriden” overture, Men- 
delssohn; Songs, by Schumann; and Fourth 
Symphony, Mendelssohn.—The St. Cecilia 
Association celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its existence by a performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B minor.—Herren Heerman, Becker, 
Welcker, and Miller, in conjunction with 
Herr Wallenstein, pianist, have announced a 
series of six Soirées, the first of which they 
have already given. The programme included 
Quartet in F major, Haydn; Quartet in C 
major, Beethoven, and the posthumous Piano- 
forte Sextet, Op. 110, Mendelssohn. 


Errurt.—Joachim and Madame Joachim 
appeared at the second concert of the Musical 
Association. The band performed in a very 
spirited manner Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, in F major, and Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s dream. 


Venice.—Donizetti’s Ajo nell’ Imbarazzo 
has been revived at the Tratro Camploy ‘‘as 
it was originally performed,” thatis,resembling 
a vaudeville rather than an opera. It was 
well received. 


ALEXANDRIA.—While Jone was being re* 
hearsed lately in a house in the Ghetto, the 
ceiling fell close to Sigra. Fiorentini. Luckily 
there was no seriousaccident, the only sufferer 
being the manager, who had his shoulder 
slightly damaged. 

PracuE.—The pianoforte rehearsals of 
Gluck’s recently discovered one-act comic 
opera, Der Zauberbaum, have already com- 
menced. 

HampurcH.—Steinhart’s comic opera, Hero 
und Leander, is to be produced shortly at the 


| Stadttheater. 


Leoco.—Sig. Luigi Vicini, a young com- 
poser, has been presented with a pin in 
brilliants by the Princess Margherita and 
Prince Humbert, for his having dedicated to 
them his opera, Oscar d’ Alva. 
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THINGS THAT CONTINUE TO RUN. 


BarBE-Bueve, at Pike’s Opera House. 


GENEVIEVE DE Brapanr, at the Theatre 
Francais. 


Tar LANCASHIRE Lass, atWallack’s Theatre. 
ee 
CONCERTS. 

Mr. Enwarp Horrman’s GRAND CoNcERT. 
The grand concert of Mr. Edward Hoffmen 
took place at Irving Hall, on Saturday eve- 
ning the 2ist inst. He was assisted by 
Miss Maria Brainerd, Miss Jennie E. Bull, 
and Messrs. W. J. Hill, J. R. Thomas, 8. B. 
Mills, Edward Mollenhauer, and Signor 
Giorza. 

Mr. Hoffman opened the concert by play- 
ing a little fantasie, by A. H. Pease, and a 
new march of his own. His efforts were not 
as successful as usual. Mr. J. R. Thomas 
sang a new song, we suppose, called ‘‘ The 
Vagrant,” which did not prove a good con- 
cert song; but he sang his own new ballad 
‘* Croquet,” in his own pleasant and telling 
manner, and made a hit with it. Mr W. J. 
Hill is greatly improved both in his style and 
his method of singing, and his voice now, is 
well under his control, and is smoother and 
better in quality. He did not, however, do 
himself full justice on this occasion, through 
physical causes. 

Miss Maria Brainerd who appears too rare- 
ly in our concert rooms, sang in her quietly 
charming and artistic manner, and won the 
honor of encores. Miss Jennie Bull possesses 


a voice of rare beauty, the resources of which | 


are ample, but are not yet under her control, 
for her education is not equal to the music 
she selects. Still the charm of her voice is 
potent, and rarely fails to rouse the enthusi- 
~ asm of miscellaneous audiences. A year more 
of intellivent study, would place her high up 
in the scale of artists. My. E. Mollenhauer 
did not exhibit in his violin solo, that careful 
finish which we expect from a concert soloist. 
He has remarkable executive power, but on 
this occasion, it was not clean, neither was 
the intonation by any means perfect. No 
artist can afford to be careless, or to come un- 
prepared before the public. 

Mr. 8S. B. Mills performed the same pieces 
at this concert that he executed at the Arion 
concert, namely : Charles Mayer’s beautiful 
Fantasia on themes from the ‘‘Muette di Por- 
tici,” and his own Etude Caprice ‘‘ Fairy Fin- 
gers,” which is a very elegant and effective 
concert piece. Notwithstanding his constant 
professional engagements, Mr. Mills is never 
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| unprepared for public performance; so that 


he rarely fails to do his admirable abilities 
the fullest justice. On this occasion he play- 
ed superbly, and brought out the fine quali- 
ties of the splendid new grand piano, made 
by Geo. Steck & Co., which we noticed a 
week or two ago. We were not mistaken in 
the qualities we then attributed to that in- 
strument, although it had never been public- 
ly tested, and we simply heard it in the ware 
room. It has noble qualities for the concert 
room. The tone is admirably out-spoken, 
ringing out clear, bright, and positive; it has 
ample power for the largest room, and has 
one important feature which was generally 
remarked, namely, that fine balance of the 
registers, in which no one of them predomi- 
nates; the whole forming that perfect gradu- 
ation, which may be likened to the founda- 
tion and the just superstructure in architec- 
ture, resulting in perfect harmony. The 
treble of this instrument has rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed in purity, distinctness and 
brillianey of tone; and, as we have said, the 
entire scale is of equal beauty. 

Mr. Mills treated this instrument, as 
though he had found a vehicle upon which 
he could display the whole resources of his 
splendid mechanism ; and it is only fair to 
add, that the instrument responded to all 
his desires, fully, and satisfactorily. 


Ienatz PouuaK’s Concert. Mr. Ignatz 
Pollak gave a concert at Irving Hall, on Sun- 
day evening, the 22d inst. The Memorial 
concert which took place the previous eve- 
ning, attracting a large portion of the Ger- 
man population, interfered somewhat with 
the attendance, but notwithstanding, the 
audience was large and appreciative. Mr. 
Pollak was assisted by eminent artists; 
among them Madame Gazzaniga, with whose 
fine dramatic singing the public is familiar. 
Mme. Camilla Urso, who seems to be in ge- 
neral demand all over the country, played 
superbly. She has complete control over her 
audiences, and sways their feelings by the 
power of her will and the pathos of her exe- 
cution. She created, as she always does, a 
profound sensation. 

Mr. Herman Hendrichs recited two selec- 
tions, with much power and expression; his 
performance was keenly relished by the 
audience. 

Mr. F. von Inten is an excellent artist. 
His touch is light, soft, yet pointed and bril- 
lant. His exeention is very fluent, and al- 
though, at present, he lacks somewhat in 
force and impulse, in the lighter class of 
good and popular music he is a very delight- 
ful player. He is very correct, his manner 
is graceful and he exhibits with taste and ex- 
pression. He is quite young yet, and as he 
seems an earnest and enthusiastic student, 
he will assuredly win his way to celebrity. 
His brilliantly delicate touch showed off the 
finer and more vsthetic qualities of the 
Steck grand piano, with admirable effect, 
proving that with its great power, it also pos- 
sessed the most brilliant delicacy. 

Mr. Ignatz Polluk sang very admirably on 
this occasion, His fine voice is greatly im- 
proved; it is rounder and more mellow, and 
he uses it with more artistic finish than here- 
tofore. His selection of music is also much 
better suited to the concert room, His ef- 
forts were very cordially received, and we are 
satisfied that his popularity will rapidly in- 
crease, and his talents be called in constant 
requisition. 


Tut Mermoriau Concert in aid of the fa- 
mily of the late Mr. Remack, at Steinway 


Hall, last Saturday evening, attracted an im- 
mense audience, realizing by the receipt, we 
understand, several thousands of dollars, 
which will be saved? to the children. The 
affair was most ably managed, and met with 
hearty response, not only from his friends 
and the public, but most of the talent of the 
City, was voluntarily placed at the disposition 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Oscar Preirren, the accomplished 
pianist and composer, will give a Soirée mu- 
sicale in a week or two, when he will per- 
form, by request, several of his new compo- 
positions. We have heard some of these 
works, and find them admirably constrneted, » 


brilliant, effective, and showing in ‘allre-"'~ 


spects the hand of a master. As a pianist 
he will rank higher than ever. 

N. Y. Pmuyarmonic Socrety.—The first 
concert of the 27th season of this admirable 
society, takes place this evening at the Aca- 
demy of Music. A very fine programme is 
presented, and that true artist, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, is the soloist of the occasion. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will give his first 
Sunday evening concert, at Steinway Hall, 
to-morrow, Sunday evening, when in addi- 
tion to his celebrated orchestra, Madame 
Gazzaniga will assist in the programme. 
This programme will assuredly attract a 
crowded audience. 


———— 

IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE IM- 

PROVEMENT IN UPRIGHT PIANOS— 
STEINWAY & SONS. 

Eras in pianoforte manufacture are now 
marked by months instead of years, improve- 
ment treading on the heel of improvement. 
We deem it our editorial duty to keep our 
readers informed of every important, im-, . 
provement in the musical world, and the 
latest invention of Steinway & Sons, is of 
such novelty, and value, that we gladly record 
the result of our examination. 

The first point of importance was the in- 
trodaction of the double iron frame, which is 
the vital strength of the fabric, and sustains 
the whole strain of the strings, imparting a 
capacity of standing in tune, hitherto un- 


known, to such an_ extraordinary  de- 
gree rarely met with even in _ the 
best Grand and Square Pianos. Be- 


tween tke front and back iron frame, the 
sounding board is inserted and supported by 
a simple apparatus (Patent Resonator) com- 
pressing the sounding board, which, while 
isolating it from the iron frame, regulates 
the tension of the sounding board with the 
greatest nicety, giving full play to its in- 
creased vibration, and placing it forever un- 
der control. For this important improye- 
ment, Letters Patent were granted toWilliam 
Steinway, Jone 5th 1866, and the result is, a 
wonderfully increased power and purity of 
tone threugh the entire scale of the instru- 
ments, placing them above the best square 
pianos in refinement, sympathy, and volume 
of tone, and almost equal to the grands in 
point of power, 

The extraordinary success of the Patent 
Resonatorin upright p‘anos, caused Messrs. 
Steinway to apply the improvement to their 
grand pianos, with equally happy results. 

At the Paris Exposition in 1867, these new- 
ly improved Graad and Upright Pianos, 
caused the greatest wonder and excitement 
in musical circles, andas will be remembered, 
Messrs. Steinway were awarded the First of 
the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. It may 
not be out of place to quote the language of 
the Official Report of the Inf€rnatioual Jury, 


jJpublished by the Imperial Commission a 
few months since) in comparing the relative 
merits of the pianos of the two great Ameri- 
ean exhibitors: 

“ The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are 
equally endowed with the splendid sonority of 
their competitor: they also possess that seizing 
dargeness and volume of tone, hitherto unknown, 
which fills the greatest space. Brilliant in the 
treble, singing in the middle, and formidable in 
the base, this sonority acts with irresistible power 
on the organs of hearing. In regard to expres- 
sion, delicate shading, variety of accentuation, 
the instruments of Messrs. Steinway hare over 
those of their American competitor an advantage 
which-cannot be contested. The blow of the 
hammer is heard much less, and the pianist feels 
under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or 
light, vehement and graceful. These pianos are 
at the same time the instrument of the virtuoso 
who wishes io astonish by the eclat of his execu- 
tion, and of the artist who applies his talent to 
the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters: in one word, 
they are at the same time the pianos for the con- 
cert-room and the parlor, possessing an unex- 
ceptional sonority.”’ 

But to return to the very latest improve- 
ment which Messrs. Steinway have intro- 
duced in their upright pianos, viz.: their 
‘*Patent Tubular Metallic Action Frame,” 
for which Letters Patent were granted to 
Theodore Steinway, in July of ‘this year. 
The result of this invention is, the perfecting 
of an action, of such mathematical precision, 
that it can be placed in any upright piano of 
the same style made by this firm, working 
as perfectly as if it had been specially made 
for it. In fact the actions can be changed 
from one to another, or in case of an acci- 
dent to one of them in any part of the world, 
a perfect action can at once be forwarded to 
supply its place, the whole machinery of in- 
serting theaction being, the placing of it in 
four metal sockets, and turning the four 
screws which secure the action directly to the 
iron frame, all of which a child could do 
with ease und safety. The action is as com- 
pact and unchangeable, as the iron frame it- 
self; for where in other instruments the 
whole mechanism rest upon wooden bars, 
which are liable to atmospheric influences, 
this is sustained by hollowed brass tubes, 
filed with wood, which are of immense 
strength, and cannot be injured or affected. 
The compact solidity of the construction, 
produces a corresponding firmness and pre- 
cision in the action itself, together with rare 
promptness of the dampers, placing, at the 
disposal of the player, an action, in every re- 
spect equal to that of the best Concert grand. 

We deem these most important is:prove- 
ments well worthy of general examination; 
for the results obtained in increased volume 
and purity of tone, efficac of action, and 
unexampled durability, are truly surprising. 
We do not wonder, therefore, to learn that 
the demand for these Upright Pianos is far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, and 
the capacity of Messrs. Steinway to supply. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of these 
instruments, in fact they must be heard and 
secn to be appreciated. 

In cone usion, we find that the Report of 
the Jury of the Paris Exhibition is fully sus- 
tained by the scientific bodies of Europe ; 
the Royal Academies of Berlin, Prussia, and 
Stockholm, Sweden, having created two of 
the brothers, Theodore and William Stein- 
way, Honorary Members, for their valuable 
inventions and numerous improvements. 
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THEODORE THOMAS’ SYMPHONY 
SOTREES. 


The Fifth Season of Mr. Theodore Thomas’ 
Symphony Soirées is announced, and the 
first will be given on Saturday, December 
12th. ..The following programmes are an- 
nounced for the five soirées. and we think 
that any musician who will examine them 
will agree with us, that they form the most 
interesting and the most admirable selection 
of high class compositions that was ever pre- 
sented to. the New York public in one series 
of concerts. Our readers will understand, 
for reasons manifest in our columns for a year 
past, that our opinion is entirely unpreju- 
diced; but we cannot pass over a scheme so 
varied, so intelligent, and so musicianly, 


without according it our sincere commenda- 


tion. 

Before recording these admirable pro- 
grammes, we take occasion to state that the 
choral pieces will be sustained by the Men- 
delssohn Union, of which Mr. Theodore 
Thomas is the conductor, and that the sub- 
scription price of admission is six dollars, 
with reserved seat, and the single admission 
ticket is two dollars with reserved seat. 


First Symphony Soiree, Dec. 12th. 


OVERTURE, ‘ Semiramis,”’ first time(........... CateL 
ORCHESTRA. 
I. MOTET, ‘‘ O God, when thou ap- 
pearest, 7 .i5%. 4.2% 
Ul. me «* Have mercy, O Lord,”’ lane ) ... Mozart. 
TOs ; 


“Glory. honor, praise 
and power,....... 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, 
CONOKERTO, Gy Op. D8) acons hie decnctess.akscn Beethoven. 
PIANO (by F. v. Inten), and ORCHESTRA. 


XXIII. PSALM, Op. 132, (first time),........... Schubert, 
CHORUS FOR FEMALE VOICES AND 
ORCHESTRA. 

SYMPHONY, No. 1, B flat, Op. 38,........... Schumann. 
ORCHESTRA. 


Second Symphony Soiree. Jan. 16, 1869. 


FAUST, Ein musikalisches Charakterbild, Op. 68, 

(fitet thn©), os sa Pee cess anne ssc ansn'e Rubinstein. 
ORCHESTRA. 
FRUEHLINGS-PHANTASIE, Op. 23, (first time), ..Gade. 
VOCAL QUARTET, ORCHESTRA, AND PIANO. 


SYMPHONY, No 7, Op. 92, Beethoven. 
ORCHESTRA. 


Third Symphony Soiree. Feb. 13th, 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO, FINALE, Op. 52,...8chumann. 
ORCHESTRA. 

DOUBLE CHORUS, ‘“ Fratres ego enim,’’..... Palestrina. 
FANTASIE, C minor, Op. 80,.............+4. 
PIANO (by Mills), CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
UNGaRISCHE ZIGEUNERWEISEN, Piano Solo, Tausig. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Tasso,’’........c.scecesees Liszt, 
ORCHESTRA. 


Fourth Symphony oiree, March 13th. 


SUITE In Osnon’form, “Op. 10)... oe... eee ee 
STRING ORCHESTRA. 
MOTET, ‘‘I wrestle and pray,”’ (first time).... .... Bach. 
EIGHT PART CHORUS. 


SYMPHONY, E flat, Op. 28, (first time),...... Max Bruch. 
' ORCHESTRA. 
GIPSEY LIFE, Op. 29, (first time),..........Schumann. 
CHORUS AND ORUHESTRA. 
osese. Wagner. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”....... .... 
ORCHESTRA. 


Fifth Symphony Soiree. April 3d. 


FESTIVAL OVERTURE, Op. 50, (first time),..Volkmann. 
ORCHESTRA. 
114th PSALM, ‘* When Israel out of Egypt 


came, Mendelssohn. 


EIGHT PART CHORUS. 
FANTASIE, for Orchestra and Piano obligato, 

(first time), composed and played by. .Otto Singer. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘ Prométhée,”’ (first time), .. Liszt. 
ORCHESTRA. 

NACHTLIED, Op. 108, (first time),.......... Schumann. 
CHORUS AND OR HESTRA. 
SYMPHONY No. 6, F, Op. 68, “ Pastorale,’’. . Beethoven. 

ORCHESTRA. 


i 


{ 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
{ 


| 


| Chat about Japan and China.” 
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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


We give below the excellent programmes 
prepared for the subscribers to the Philhar- 
monic Society, for the season of 1868—69. 


Symphonies : 


IN 0; cist, Coa Bagel HorcenSe” a 8a ure nae BEETHOVEN. 
frets EEEOICS AAU RD. debs. seeyite oats <§ 
Symphonie, Bb............... Haypn. 


5 ‘* Reformation,” in D... MENDELSSOHN. 
(1st time by the Society.) 

4, IMINO, «sens aurea e- ae es ScHUMANN. 

Two parts from unfinished Symphony. 

(1st time by the Society,) Scuusmrr. 

Symphonic Poems: 
“Cn tne MOUntaIN, 74.26 <n ve Peale 
(1st time in America. ) 

(Ist time by the Society.) 

Two parts from ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” 

BERLIOZ. 

The whole Music with Choruses and Decla- 


mation to ‘‘ Manfred,”....... ScHUMANN. 
(1st time.) 
Overtures: 

** Hamlet. fiom. ontudiee ae. eee GaADE. 


(ist time in America.) 


‘“Semiramide,7 .iliw..2m.979) 6 Bed CaTELL, 
(1st time in America.) 
“Iphigenia,” at 2: Peace. os fees GLuckK 
iff eonore? Nowadsix arene. aoa BEETHOVEN. 
‘Waustistivce aie AN gee. 2 WAGNER. 
Concert No, 2, in A.........2...... HILieEr. 
(1st time in America. ) 
fe Mélusine, iit) apeintase. 88s MENDELSSOHN. 
Three parts from ‘‘ Suite,”............ Bacu 


(1st time by the Society.) 
The following Eminent Artists have express- 


ed their willingness to assist at the differ- 
ent concerts: 


Map. Parepa-Rosa, Map. DE LA GRANGE, 
MapamE URso, 
Herr Ove Beun, Mr. 8. B. Mitts. 


Mr. Epwiy Boots, the Distinguished Trage- 
dian, has consented to deliver the Soli- 
loquy of ‘‘ Manfred,” from Byron’s 
Poem. 


T.e Choral parts will be performed by 
Tue LirpERKRANZ SOCIETY. 
_ 


THE TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 
First RECEPTION OF THE SEASON. 


Friday evening, November 20th, a choice 
audience of ladies and gentlemen filled the 
library of the Travelers’ Club, to listen to a 
very entertaining lecture, the first of the 
series of lectures annually delivered before 
the Club and on this occasion given by Mr. 
Stephen Massett, called ‘‘Sixty Minutes 
Mr. Dunbar, 
the president of the Club, after stating that 
it was intended to make the series of lectures 
for the present season more-interesting than 
any that had preceded them, introduced the 
lecturer, who gave a brief account of his 
voyage to ‘‘ Yokohama,” which city he de- 


scribed as being located in # very low and 


swampy part of the coast and consisting of a 
collection of wretched clay and wooden huts. 
He said, however, that on acquaintance the 
city improves materially. Foreigners are 
not very numerous, yet the English element 
prevails to an overwhelming extent. The re- 
presentation of foreign governments is ge- 
nerally very good, with the exception of the 
American, the location of its consulate being 
so difficult to discover. Mr. Massett went 
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over the stages of his journey with delightful 
brevity of description and piquancy of style, 
touching off the salient features of Japanese 
character in a few words, and then rapidly 
carried his audience to China, landing at 
‘*Hone Kona” and running through the ci- 
ties on the seabord, viz.: Macao, Tow, CHow, 
Canton, etc. He described in a very hu- 
morous manner the appearance, manners, 
habits, and customs of the natives. Trade, 
he said, is languishing at all the great ports 
of both China and Japan, and many if not 
hundreds of young men, who have gone 
thither in search of employment, have found 
nothing to do, and were compelled to live 
wretchedly and destitute of everything. He 
rather liked ‘‘ Hong Kong,” beautiful scenery, 
and ‘‘all that sort o’ thing you know, you 
know, you know.” 

English society reigns exclusively there, 
so much so that it is almost detrimental to all 
other foreigners, and admitting none thereto. 

Leaving there he went to ‘‘Shanghae,” 
where he saw an execution, which he consi- 
dered an improvement on the ‘‘ modus ope- 
randus” such things are done here. Left 
there and went to ‘‘Whampoa,” where he 
took dinner. by invitation with one of the 
wealthiest merchants in that community. 
The bill of fare, as will be seen, was very 
original if not unique, comprising: ‘‘ Roast 


cat, stewed dog, shark’s fins, minced mouse, | 


chopped oats, coffee, sugar candy, pipes, and 
opium.” This bill, being anything but cap- 
tivating for any ordinary travelling stomach, 
left, after the subsiding astonishment, no- 
thing in it more enticing than the chopped 
oats and coffee. He felt convinced, from 
what he had seen and heard that notwith- 
standing the dispatch of Embassies to Ameri- 


ca and Europe, neither the Chinese nor the | 


Japanese are actually desirous of a closer re- 
lation with either Americans or Europeans. 
Many of the Americans in China were 
averse to Mr. Burlingame’s acceptance of the 
mission to America and Europe, feeling as- 
sured that the Chinese were not, nay could 
not be sincere in this matter. The lecturer, 
nevertheless, concluded by expressing his 
conviction that the mission of Mr. 
game would do mueh towards shaking off the 
great Chinese prejudice and unwarrantable 
fear of foreigners. On the conclusion of 
this lecture Mr. Massett gave a very pleasing 
recitation of TrowspripGe’s ‘* Vagabonds,”’ 
an imitation of ‘‘An Eminent Tragedian,” 
and ‘‘A Sentimental Melody,” with an ex- 
cellent effect, and which were received with 
great applause and shouts of laughter, after 
which the audience gently dispersed and 
quietly went home. 
AAS 2 Re 
AMATEUR CONCERT AT FORT HA- 
MILTON. 


Tuesday evening, the 24th inst., witnessed 
one of the finest amateur concerts ever held. 
It was in aid, and for the benefit of St. John’s 
ehurech at Fort Hamilton, and under the 
charming patronage of Mrs. Morton from 
Madison Avenue. The lady is well known 
for her benevolent exertions so amiably and 
gracefully tendered where and whenever she 
_ finds an opportunity. 


On this occasion success amirably crowned | 


all arrangements and anticipations, for not 
only was there assembled L’ELITE DU BEAU 
MONDE ET DU BON TON, but also one of the 
finest and most attractive programmes, with 
the best force of amateur singers had been 
mustered and took the admiration and ap- 
plauses of all present by storm. 


Burlin- | 
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We let our readers, most of whom are ac- 
quainted with both, the musical selections 
and the artists, judge for themselves by this 


PROGRAMME. 


Part First. 


. Overture, ‘‘ Zampa,” 
Ist Artillery Regiment Band. 


Duo, ‘‘ Les Hirondelles,”........ Masini 
Mrs. Morton & Miss Green. 
Romanza, ‘‘La Spia,”............ ARDITI 


Mr. Stanfield. 
Harp, ‘‘ Fantasia de Lucia,” . .Don1zerrt. 
Duo 
Miss Parker & Mr. Stanfield. 


Te) 


ee ie Ce ee er er 


InTERMISSION, during which the Band of the 
Fort played the Overture of Stradella. 


Part Second. 
6. DALUAD AC MiVetD TC O,2 ws «inves oat 
Mr Rogers. 
7. Sono, ** Dites lui,” 
Mrs. Morton. 


Miss Parker. 
| 10. Sond, of WValsesie. eaadesn se. den: 
| Miss Day. 
Conductor Signor Albites. 


| The Ladies and Gentlemen artists compris- 
|ing the various stages of song Soprano, Con- 
|tralto, Alto, Tenor, Bariton, and Basso, are 
all singers of the highest attainments; gifted 
| with exquisite ard fine voices, they will always 
grace any programme offered to an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

They all were severally, justly, and desery- 
| edly encored and cordially applauded. 

Mrs. Morton, (the soul of this affair,) Miss 
Green, (daughter of General Green, the pre- 
|sent chief engiueer of the croton aqueduct, ) 
| Miss Day, (daughter of General Day,) and 
| Miss Parker, are really possessed of gems of 
| voices, well and thoroughly trained and ce- 
| veloped. and efficient to du justice to any 
masterpiece. 

Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Rogers, and Mr Barry 
are equally thorough. These artists, although 
| but amateur artists, would shame many of the 
professionals that grace (or disgrace, as it 
very oiten the case is,) our American stage, 
and in company with Signor Albites, under 
| who’s direction, we uuderstand, they attained 
their finish and brilliant polish, never can fail 
to gratify an intellectual audience. 
| ‘The concert over, the parlors were cleared 
lof the benches, during which process the 
|company adjourned upstairs and partook of a 
| substantial colation, which also seemed to be 
|very well appreciated and was indulged in 
with wit avd whim. After which the strains 
of the united Bands, (Fort Hamilton and 
Fort Columbus,) enticed the light footed to 
the evolutious of Waltzes, Polkas, and Re- 
dowas. The company, embracing about 200 
of both ladies and gentlemen, was certainly 
one of the most aristocratic that assembled 
on u similar oceasion. The ladies looked be- 
witchingly natural and blooming, and were 
all youth and beauty. 

Vhe hour of midnight reminded the party 
of the Quartermaster’s boat being ready to 
retake its precious and fashionable charge, 
and land them on their respective piers. ‘I'he 
trips both there and back were remarkably 
delightful, it being a beautitul calm and 
clear moonlight autumnal night and having 
the post band of Fort Columbus on board, 


which discoursed the most delicious of popu- 
lar melodies. 
It was, EN TOUT ET PARTOUT, 2 delightful 
SorrEE. 
regents 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


We have received from Fields, Osgood & 
Co (late Tieknor & Fields) the Adantic 
Monthly for December. Its contents: are 
fully up to the standard of this excellent ma- 
gazine. It contains the prospectus for the 
year 1869, and its list of contributors con- 
tains most of the prominent names known in 
our literature. The articles in the December 
number are as follow: 

Our Painters, by John Neal; Antumnal; 
Caleb’s Lark, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin ; The 
Face in the Glass, part 1v; Hooker, by E. P. 
Whipple; Co-operative Housekeeping, 2d pa- 
per; A Watch in the Night, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne; A Day at a Consulate, by 
O. M. Spencer ; A Gothie Capital, by Theo- 
dore Bacon; Onur Paris Letter; The First and 
the Last, by Edward E Hale; Reviews and 
Literary Notices. 


Our Young Folks for December is also a 
very excellent number. The prospectus for 
1869 is full of promise. T. B Aldrich will 
commence a serial story, called ‘*The Story 
of a Bad Boy;” Mr. Agassiz will contribute 
a series of articles on ‘‘The World we live 
on;” Mr. E. E. Hale a series under the title 
of ‘‘How to do it.” Then there are to be 
articles on great navigators, voyagers, and 
discoverers, ‘‘ Gardening for Girls,” ‘“‘Ameri- 
can History,” ‘‘ Human Bees.” ‘‘Nature and 
Ont-door Life,” ‘‘ Acting Charades,” and 
other interesting and instructive articles. 
The editorship will remain in the hands of 
Mr. J. T. Towbridge and Lucy Larcom. 
The contents of the December number are as 
follows: 

Odd and Even, by Mary N. Prescott ; 
Coosie Coo, by Exie; The Picture’s Story, 
by William Winter; When I was a Little 
Girl, II, by the author of ‘Leslie Gold- 
thwaite;” The Childrenof tie Year, by Perle 
Ley ; What the Frost Giants did to Nannie’s 
Run, by the author of ‘‘The Seven Little 
Sisters ;” Puss, by Harriett Prescott Spof- 
ford; Running away, by the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” A Boy King’s Christ- 
mas, by J. H. A. Bone; A Few Pictures ; 
Music.—Roudo Mignon, by Frederic Baum- 
felder; Round the Evening Lamp; Our Let- 
ter Bon 

Packard’s Monthly tor December, without 
being as sensational as it has been for the 
past few months, is a capital number. It 
contains articles by Oliver Dyer, F. J. Ottar- 
son, Lewis Gaylord Clark, L. A. Pollard, 
Joel Benton, and others. 

Demorest’s Young America is full of inter- 
esting matter for young people. It contains 
simple stories, natural history illustrated, 
travels, games, puzzles, music, and articles 
of interest {oo numerous to mention. 


ART NOTES. 


American travelers on the continent of 
Europe are very cruelly and systematically 
imposed upon in the matter of paintings and 
statuary. There are said to be factories sole- 
ly for the production of bad imitations of 
celebrated works of art, to be palmed off on 
Americans at fabulous prices. 


Mr. Constant rea will shortly have his 
new picture, entitled ‘‘Good Words,” put on 
exhibition, 
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A few months ago, a house painter, of 
Worcester, England, purchased for six 
_pounds an old picture of Jesus Christ bear- 
ing the cross, which belonged to a deceased 
canon of Worcester cathedral. It proved, 
when cleaned, to be a work of great merit, 
and was sold by its fortunate possessor for 
the sum of seven hundred pounds. 


Fabronius, Gurney & Son have published 
four rew chromoes, recently. They are as 
follows: Mischievous Pets, after Carter, size 
16x 20 inches ; Autumn Fruits, after W. M. 
Brown, size 16x20 inches; Evening, after F. 
Rondel, size 10x 12 inches; and, God’s Acre, 
« adterdMiss E..Osborn, size 10 x 12 inches. 


The Republican Court-Rockwood, the pho- 
“tographer, is about to publish, by the new 
carbon process, Rothermel’s fine picture of 
the Republican Court. From the painting, 
a very large photograph has been made, 
which was carefully retouched and toned 
down by a skillful artist. This improved 
sun-picture will be copied, resulting in pho- 
tographs which have all the softness and ef- 
fect’ of a fine steel engraving. It is by a si- 
milar process that we obtain such beautiful 
reproductions of the famous Art-treasures of 
the Old World. 


Mr. Edwin Forbes has his picture entitled 
‘*A Bivonac in the wilderness,” now on ex- 
hibition at Suedecor’s Art Gallery. 


Mr. F. T. L. Boyle, has recently finished 
a portrait of the great novelist Charles 
Dickens. His studio is at No. 1227 Broad- 
way. ; 

The National Academy of Design opened 
‘on Tuesday last. There were among the 
paintings on exhibition collections of the late 
academicians, Charles L. Elliott, Emanuel 
Leutze, and Sheppard A. Mount: 

Mr. B. F. Tryon, an artist of this city, has 
painted a very good imitation of Morviller’s 
“ Snow Storm.” It is now on exhibition, fur 
a short time, in Boston. 


The latest chromo by Prang & Co. is Bier- 
stadt’s Yosemite Valley. It is one of the 
most beautiful and brilliant landscapes that 
has been ever chromoed. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser says of it: ; 


‘The Falls of the Yosemite is a character-| 


istic bit of California scenery, in Bierstadt’s 
well-known style. It represents a bright 
sun-set on a lonely lake, whose solitude is 
disturbed only by a pair of water-fowls that 
hover over and rest on the rocks at theshore. 
Abrupt, steep, and rugged cliffs, over a part 
of which tumbles headlong a graceful water- 
fall, form the southern boundary of the lake; 
anda fringe of gigantic branchless fir-trees 
skirt the northern shore. It isa careful stu- 
dy after nature, and very Bierstadtish.” 


Church’s new painting of ‘‘ Niagara” is 
~ still on exhibition at Williams & Everett’s 


Art Gallery, Boston. 


Grieghoff, the Quebec painter, has just 
finished a series of four pictures, illustrating 
Lower Canada hunting scenes. They have 
great fidelity of treatment and some spirit. 

The subjects are ‘‘ Moose Hunting,” ‘Sal- 
‘mon Fishing,” ‘‘Deer Shining,” and ‘ Bea- 
yer Trapping.” They are to be chromoed in 
‘London. 


Ben. Gustaf Wappers’ picture entitled 
“Ttalia” is now on exhibition at Snedecor’s 
Art Gallery. 

Herr Edward Hildebrandt, who died re- 
cently, had two pictures at the International 


Exhibition of 1861. They were No. 657 and 
646, foreign division, ‘‘ Landscape—Tropical 
Rains in the Suburbs of Rio de Janeiro,” and 
‘© A Winter Landscape.” 


Titian’s Venus.—Mr. Holman Hunt writes 
from Florence:—‘‘ All of your readers who 
have visited the galleries here will remember 
that the usual place for the Titian Venus is 
ten or twelve feet high in the dark ‘‘Tribune;” 
itis but rarely brought down. At this time 
it happens that, for the convenience of a 
German artist who was copying it, the picture 
has been removed into a lighter recom, where 
t is placed on a level with the eye. Having 
benefited by the opportunity to examine the 
picture very closely, I am induced to forward 
to you some facts about its condition of im- 
portance to the whole world interested in an- 
cient art, whick I tender as my apology to the 
custodians of the Uffizi for making my re- 
marks in this very indirect and public man. 
ner. The first testimony I have to give is 
very honorable to all who have bad charge of 
the picture; for after examination of the sur- 
face, with and without a glass, I came to the 
conclusion that it had been retouched as little 
as any picture of the same date I had ever 
examined. At the edges of the painting, 
near the frame, there are patches of com- 
paratively modern date, but these have been 
placed, honestly enough, to cover spaces of 
naked canvas, left exposed by the falling 
away of loosened flakes of paint. This last 
observation leads to a very serious discovery, 
i. e., that the whole painting is in great dan- 
ger from the extension of what may appro- 
priately enough be called cobweb cracks over 
its whole surface; each crack belonging to a 
system, starring away from and circling round 
a central point, and extending itself, until it 
meets with a number of cobweb cracks; the 
injury in its origin is, probably, of old date; 
scarcely a single inch of the picture being 
free from some line of rupture; this leaves 
the paint in independent scales, apparently 
at this moment detachable with the nail, and 
of course, therefore, in peril of falling off bit 
by bit by the shaking and unavoidable touch- 
ing at the back and the front in the course of 
unfixing and refixing the picture, or even by 
the necessary dusting of it even with the 
lightest of feather-brushes. The cause of this 
injury is, that the strainer upon which the 
canvas is placed is warped and shrunk to such 
a degree that the paint on its surface is ever 
subject to a deviation from the level plane to 
a concave or a convex one, in neither of which 
is it possible in its present hard porcelain 
state to remain attached to its bed without 
rupture of the unyielding coating of precious 
colors. Some forty years since Krry became 
a worshipper of the glory of the work; he ex- 
erted all his interest in yain to have it put 
into a good light for his study; but the jeal- 
ousies of the then ruling Government, and 
some ill-conceived delicacies in the mind of 
the Grand Duchess of the time, compelled 
him at last to proceed with his task without 
any change having been made in the place of 
the picture. By the aid of an opera-glass, 
however, his own instinct for good color en- 
abled him, despite darkness and distance, to 
make his copy, which, am I assured by Mr. 
Kirkup, our countryman, who has resided for 
nigh half a century in the Tuscan capital, was 
one of very extraordinary merit.”’ 

— 


M. Germain Delavigne, the friend and 
collaborateur of Scribe, and joint author of the 
libretto of Robert le Diable, died last week at 
Monten arenas. He was over seventy years 
old. 


** Genevieve de Brabant” had the long run 
of three-hundred nightsin Paris, it may have 
as long a run at the Theatre Francais; it enters 
upon its seventh successful week on Monday 
evening. 


Mr. Edwin Booth expects to open his new 
theatre in the Sixth Avenue, on or about the 
24th of next month. Mrs. Scott Siddons is 
one of the company. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas will shortly inaugu- 
rate his Winter Orchestral Concerts, at the 
Central Park Garden. 


The managers of the ‘** White Fawn” ure 
said to have lost ten thousand dollars by it 
in Philadelphia. 


Matinées were given at all the theatres in 
the City, on Thursday, except at Wallack’s 
and the New York. 


Mrs. Scott Siddons will appear at the New 
York Theatre, on Monday evening, for six 
nights only. 


Mdlle, Fanny Jannauschek will have a 
grand reception, tendered her by the German 
man musical societies of Chicago, this Satur- 
day evening. 


Niblo’s Garden is drawing full houges 
nightly. ‘‘ After Dark” will probably have a 
long and successful run. 


Leotard sailed for Europe, last week. His 
performances here have been a complete 
failure. 


Miss Maggie Mitchell will commence an 
engagement at Richmond, on Monday eyve- - 
ning. 

Max Maretzek will give Italian opera, on 
Monday evening, at Philadelphia. Miss 
Kellogg will give three concerts there next 
week. 


‘* The Field of the Cloth of Gold” will be 
brought out at the Worrell Sisters’ New York 
Theatre, at Christmas. 


M. Offenbach has written another new 
opera for the Opera Comiqne, Paris. 


Madame Adelaide Ristori will appear short- 
ly at the Niccolini Theatre, Florence, in a 
new drama written expressly for her, 


At the Theatre Comique, Boston, the Mor- 
lacchi Ballet Troupe are dancing in the ‘‘ De- 
vil’s Auction,” or; ‘‘'The Golden Branch.” 


Handel’s oratorio of ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus” 
will be given, this Saturday evening, by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, at the Boston 
Music Hall. Mr. B. J. Lang is the organist, 
and Mr. Carl Zerrahn conductor. 


At the Boston Museum, this was the fifth 
and last week of Olive Logan’s ‘“‘ Surf,” 


Mrs. Scott Siddons will make her debut on 
the dramatic stage, on Monday evening, at 
the Worrell Sisters’ New York Theatre in 
‘©Ag You Like it.” She will be well sup- 
ported by the following cast: Mr. J. K. Mor- 
timer, Mr. D. H. Harkins, Mr. C. Kemble 
Mason, Mr. W. Davidge, Mr. C. J. Parsloe 
Jr., Mr. Thomas Owens, Mr. James Dunn, 
Mr. H. Ryner, Mr. F. Gossin, Mrs. Marie 
Wilkins, and Miss Blanche Grey. Seats may 
now be secured at the box office at the the- 
atre. On Wednesday evening, Mr. J. K. 
Mortimer took a well-deserved benefit in 
‘*Under the Gaslight.” A farewell Gaslight 
matinée will be given to-day, at half past one 
o’clock. 
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Madame Arabella Goddard has given 
‘*Pianoforte Recitals” this week at Clifton, 
Taunton, Westcn-super-mare, and Bath. Next 
week she is invited to other town. She is 
everywhere accompanied by Miss Edmonds. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, whose recent appearances 
in the provinces have been a series of extra- 
ordinary successes, and who was never, ac- 
cording to all accounts, in more complete 
possession of his magnificent means, has been 
taking a brief repose, but will resume his 
labours immediately aftcr the elections, 


Signor Mongini has left England for Bolog- 
na. 


Madame Gueymark has made a successful 
début at Madrid in J] Trovatore. 


Le Premier Jour de Bonheur of Auber has 
had a brilliant success at Frankfort. 


Signor Tamberlick will arrive in Paris for 
the winter at the close of the month. 


Herr Carl Eckert, late of Stuttgardt, has 
been appointed first Capelmaster at Berlin. 


Duke Ernest, of Wurtemburg, who married 
the singer N athalie Frassini, is just dead. 


The MS. of Cimarosa’s Hymne Republicaine, 
written in 1799, has just been discoverd at 
Naples. 


Here is the programme of M. Pasdeloup’s 
concert last Sunday:—Symphony in C major, 
Mozart; Adagio from the ‘‘Ocean Symphony,”’ 
Rubinstein; Concert-Overture (Op. 7), J. 
Rietz: Prelude to fifth act of LD’ Africaine, 
Meyerbeer; Overture, Allegro, Scherzo, Noc- 
turne, and March from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mendelssohn. 


Ee ete ee 
OLE BULL IN THE WEST. 


The Detroit Tribune writes of Ole Bull’s 
concert as follows: 

The concert at Young Men’s Hall last eve- 
ning was an entertainment of the best class. 
The audience was the finest that has been 
called out. during the present season, and 
filled our spacious hall. It was very appre- 
ciative and enthusiastic also, and its frequent 
encores greatly prolonged the evening’s plea- 
sure. 

Ole Bull, on his appearance, was received 
with tumultuous applause. He is yet hale 
in look and vigorous in movement, and his 
proverbial good nature, honesty, and nobility 
of character were written upon all the fea- 
tures of his smiling face. He remains still 
the absolute master of all the remarkable 
powers of melody that exist in the violin, 
and his execution is as marvelous as his mu- 
sic is bewitching. His selections last eve- 
ning included ‘‘The Mothevr’s Prayer,” ‘“‘The 
Carnival of Venice,” ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” 
the ‘‘ Nightingale Fantasia,” etc., and they 
Chained und thrilled every one. Of course, 
lie is above criticism, and we shall not even 
attempt to give utterance to adequate praise.”’ 

The Chicago Times, of November 14th, 
writes thus: 

**Ole Bull made his first appearance of 
this season before a Chicago audience on 
last evening, at Library hall. A large atten- 
dance signuled his return to the city in 
which he chose to make the debut of his last 
visit to America, and the gentleman was re- 
ceived with a hearty welcome that few artists 
have the grace or good fortune to secure. 
Ole Bull is a man who inspires warm perso- 
nal friendship as well as the admiration 
which is accorded to the artist. His dignified 


bearing, genial countenance, and uniform re- 
spect for his auditors, render the gentleman 
as pleasant to see as his great art renders his 
performance delightful to hear. ‘‘The 
Witch’s Dance,” and ‘‘Pollacca Guerriera,”’ 
were played by Ole Bull when he was here 
before. The latter, like most of this artist’s 
compositions, is calculated to display Ole 
Bull’s peculiar effects on his instrument; 
the former, in its romantic mood, is much 
superior to it, as indeed Paganini’s produc- 
tions generally are, but abounds in digres- 
sions that were intended probably to give a 
meaning to its name and catch the favor of 
those who are more given to execution than 
to music. The gem of the evening was Mo 
zart’s concerto, in which the artist had abun- 
dant scope for developing that versatility, 
which raises him so far above all the other 
violinists who have real claims to distinction. 
The first movement vividly descriptive, rich 
in echoes and contrasts; the second move- 
ment producing a clearly defined and deli- 
cate melody, which told a plaintive story; 
the rondo with its peculiar time, its great 
spirit and dash—the selection was one which 
feebly tested the various powers of the player. 
Ole Bull plays a rondo as well as he plays an 
andante, and enters as enthusiastically into the 
spirit of one as he does into that of the other. 
He isnot without some mannerism, which arise 
mostly from his enthusiasm, and which are 
growing upon him. He has favorite effects, 
such as the organ and pizzicato, which he 
executes with wonderful ease, precision and 
fluency, but which he introduces very fre 
quently. Yet there has been no artist in 
America, who has united the opposites of 
force and delicacy, through appreciation and 
artistic execution to so great an extent as 
Ole Bull. The selections were played on- 
last evening with a simple piano accompani- 
ment, and we are not sure that they were not 
more satisfactory on that account. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENOE. 
Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 
No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 
One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., 


“The Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c.. and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. ay One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


onj hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


New York. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 


No. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and No. 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though uni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical public. ‘ 


SONGS. 


My Southern, Sunny Home. Song and Chorus. Will 


Hays A 35 
My poor Heart is sad with its ‘dreaming. T. Brigham, 

Bishop . 35 
Come to me, darling, rm lonely without thee. E. 0. 

Eaton A 5 30 

{In C, for Soprano. or Tenor, and in A flat, 
for Mezzo Soprano or Alto.] 
Carrie Vaughn. Song and Chorus. EE. K. Cole, : 85 
She waits by the river forme. Do. E.K. Cole. . 35 
Ellanore. Song and Chorus. T. Brigham bergen a 40 
ee me Home. Raymond. . F ° 0 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, dying. La Hache 5 c z - 365 
Those Dark Eyes. T. B. Bishop . Y d A 36 
Rest, darling, Rest. E. Clarke Isley . 30 
Those E’en o’ bonnie blue, German and 1 English. 
Herrmann 35 
PIANO PIECES. 
Rain Drops. E. O. Eaton : % 5 7 ° ; 70 
Sea Dreams. E. O. Eaton “1 : r 5 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. E. O. Eaton 50 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de ‘Grau 75 
**My Soul to God, my heart to thee.”” Improvisation. 

La Hache 4 5 a 3 c 1 00 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation. La Hache 1 00 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés, 75 
La Seduisante. Valse brillante. Basile Barés . 76 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Illustrated. La Hache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka. La Hache : 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. La Hache . 50 
Stonewall Jackson’s Grand March. Chas, Youug 50 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young 60 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera. ° F E : 50 
Polka des {‘inges. Monkey’s Polka. Gaston de Lilie, 40 


4a Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. 
aq- Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 
or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide re,uta- 
tion, having sung for many year:in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. ; 

Terms a pers lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m 


THE AMERICAN 
CO*\SERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in allits different branch: s and to give students 
of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
musical education here as in Europe, having adopted a me- 
thod by which puyils will receive their lessons separately, 
except where it is practical to instruct in classes, and havi 
secured the co-operation of the following well-known artists: 
Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. Carl Anschiitz, Hugo Buss- 
meyer, Wenzel Kopta, Ernst Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bie- 
derman, E. Eberhart, H. Perabeau, G. Vailant, this institute 
will offer advantages like no other in this country. Terms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voice or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons. For further particu- 
lars apply at the Conservatory. 

HENKY SCHRCEDER, Director, . 
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Anervnomestoictreromeran EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.| DUNHAM & SONS, 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN, “ST 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. ea rn Pe 
CONTAINING : 
I. Musical Notation. THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ii. Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. 
Ill. Songs for all Occasions. 


IV. Sacred Pieces. Highest GAG. ard ~ GRAND, 


By W. 0. PERKINS, 
Author of ‘‘The Nightingale,” ‘Sabbath School 


SQUARE, and 


J . 
Trumpet,” xe. The Legion of Honor, 
: 3 : UPRIGHT 
The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for Ju- 
yenile Classes, Schools and Seminaries, and one that cannot FOR THE 


fail to be admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 


en CHICKERING PIANO. PIANO-FORTES, 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. With a Grand Gold Medal. Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 


711 Broadway, New York. tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oceupied 


V 0 C A if I N STR U CT I 0 N PARI Ss ap S67. by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
ee a SIE, erotoccor! orTtatian and English Ainget and most, approved: machin ery, racist od sus, ties Taek: 


Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustai r 
Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, xy prep tain the un 


been uniformi ful i ing ladi . ; ro . iz 
pers k fo Cholss, alse SrGatariodiigeo = adies to fill SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
concerted music, to commence early in September. ; 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, C H | C K E R i N G & S 0 N S every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 
will meet with immediate attention. 5 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 
LIF K IN SUR ANCE HAVE RECEIVED 
6 


ORGANIZED 1853. Three y ore inst i remiung. MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance mote SS ot 8 
Company of New York. GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
cae WL OREe Dn Die 
tg a ERE 9 a President. —] 867— 
H, LASSING .........- Manager of Agencies. 


Aécumulated Cash Assets for the Secnri ty of For the bes t Piano, The great combination of improvements attained in the 


Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. “DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 


a AND THE equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 

POUCION ISBUEI Se oso as sce c tcc ccunccces ; : the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
Income for the year, over $2,000,000 TWO FIRST PREMIUMS nae 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- opinion, that the 

ipa see beiensn ee pt seeuce “ : . 2340 tteeseeee o +. 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issue AT THE 

RBDOWORE REE ee acdc e css cass esc csce ee 30,000,000 “DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


THE BUSINESS HAS oa EACH YEAR SINCE 
65. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, The system that has so successfully established the re 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. —1867— watiatiarr of the: DUNHAM | NO. wilt ne ose ood De 
BE PAID ALL IN CAS - ' ees 7 
inane rio Al Seale Gavan TOR Sin Cte RE us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) fer 
Pee RED. ; FOR THE BEST house, the honor of introducing to th i 
The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. Coe nodes eae pea public the last 
Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- GRAND & SQUARE grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


cellation of the Premium note, where one is given, or added 


to the Policy, as the assured may elect. , 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies = 

of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 

of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 5 
POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 


LIBERALITY. MAKING A TOTAL OF HONORS, 
To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 63 FIRST PREMIUMS we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “DUNHAM? 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in y 
— penewing ae phen = pete ny lier fed PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 
cers are insured in 8 ip js anina e other . . 
Life Companies combined. Over all Competitors during the | ,...,.. nut-tow attain. 
” 1 Yh 

Ns oe “axv roan. sew suman Peston yg Ola Cals, 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, ' Scat this WAREROOMS, 

16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. +i 
H. LASSING, Manager. ; No. 831 BROADWAY, 
Only Office in New York. UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. peat at nod Between 12th and 13th streets 
, , ashington st., Bo 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. pe ta Ree tae 


jy18-3m 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. NEW ys OTR Be 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures kim of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr.S, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, bad under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and i?-juries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 ceut stamps au22-ly 


J. E, FISHLEY, 2f358 2, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WLIN DOW, SEILADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


PATEINTE!D. 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


& G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


E. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NwgaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all re- 
spectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed FREE, by 
ms 9-6m L. PRANG & CO., Bostou’ 


GEORGE STECK & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C€0.,, 
No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NFAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestyal Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Oy )pera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 
BARBE BLEUE, AT 8. 
Ay Li: BASIGWEAINS = .c.catew n> osetia Lessee and Director. 
BATEMAN’S OPERA BOUFFE. 


BARBE BLEUE. 


HOUSES CROWDED EVERY EVENING. 
To witness 
THE MOST SUPERBLY MOUNTED OPERA BOUFFE 
ever produced in Europe or America. 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING AND EVERY EVENING 
THIS WEEK, 
Offenbach’s Masterpiece, 
BARBE BLEUE. 
Mile. IRMA and Mons. AUJAC, 
in their’great creations of Boulotte and Barbe Bleue. 
All the unequalled artists in 
THE GREAT ORIGINAL CAST. 
Mile. DE ROSA 
AND THE MAGNIFICENT BALLET TROUPE. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 28 at ONE o’clock, 
GRAND BARBE BLEUE MATINEE, 
Matinee Prices (to all parts of house, excepting boxes,) 
ONE DOLLAR. 
Seats now secured at box office and Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway 


Thea tr re Franeais. 


GENEVIEVE, AT 734 
Sole Lessee amd Director....6:....0-eceecseecess J. GRAU. 
Seats secured to-day one week in advance only at the 
Theatre Francais; Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and Peters, 
198 Broadway. 


SEVENTH WEEK OF THE CROWNING SUCCESS, 
and ir/esistible novelty of the season, 


OFFENBACH’S RENOWNED OPERA BOUFFE, 
GENEVIEVE pr BRABANT, 


Presented this and every evening at 734, and on Saturday 
MATINEE at 1 and same evening at 734, witha splendor ef 
mise en scene and cast never equalled on any stage. 

The cast comprises ROSE-BELL, DESCLAUZAS, CAR- 
RIER, BECKERS, GENOT, BOURGOIN, GOBY, MUSSAY, 
PETIT, GUERETTI, BARGEARD and J. GABEL, together 
with the entire strength of the company, numbering 140. 

A number of reserved seats will be retained for sale on 
the evening at the box office of the theatre. Family Circle, 
30 cents. 

Saturday Afternoon—GENEVIEVE MATINEE. 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 


having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


ALLACK’S 


RAAaCSS - Mr. LESTER WALLAOCK. 
Doors open at 715. Te commence at 8 o’clock. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING, 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters by Mr. J. W. WALLACK, Mr. CHARLES 
FISHER, Mr. GEO. HOLLAND, Mr, 4. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F. BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MaTTHEWS, Mr. J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN, Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE EYTINGE, 
Mrs. CLARA JENNINGS, Mrs. SEDLEY BROWN. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENTS: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Love—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danville’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
the River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
Boat—Despair—Death—Accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—Ill-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return.— The Lock-up—Devo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribntion—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 


Proprieior and Manager, 


Watson's det Journal 
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New SrErres—No. ag 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


0, 


Four DoLiars PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Coprgs, 10 Crs. 


1868. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


a@e~ They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
‘New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power,’ Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


449 BROOME St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
2 and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Before noticing the works of the present 
exhibition of the Academy, it would be well 
to observe that the winter exhibitions instead 
of being permanent like those of the Spring, 
are changeable, and works can be added at 
any time after the opening, or may be with- 
drawn on reasonable notice, so that artists 
can have their pictures on exhibition for one 
week, or during the entire winter. For this 
reason, the collection, at the present time, is 
not so large as the one in the Spring, nor are 
there so many meritorious works as on the 
preceding exhibition. There are, however, 
many excellent pictures, and most of the 
artists (with a few exceptions) are represent- 
ed in the Second Winter Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. A list of three 
hundred and fifty-three works are in the ca- 
talogue, and as they are notnumbered,in rota- 
tion, the best way in this notice will be to 
take the names, of the artists contributing, 
in alphabetical order. 


Gero. A. BAKER 


Is represented by a portrait of a lady, num- 
bered (29) which has all the characteristics 
of this artist, namely: delicate coloring, 
good drawing, and sweet expression ; quali- 
ties which place him at the head of the por- 
trait painters in this city. In portraying the 
sweet loveliness of woman’s nature—that 
noble refinement—that tenderness of heart 
as expressed in every true woman’s face, and 
in representing the innocence and delicacy 
of childhood. Geo. A. Baker has but few 
equals. To refer to the portrait, the 
position is very graceful, and the drapery 
so managed, that the beholder will never 
imagine, that he is looking on a portrait of 
some very nice drapery as, unfortunately, is 
too often the case with too many portraits— 
the artists forgetting that the head is the 
principal thing in a portrait, and that all 
other parts are mere accessories to it; or else, 
they try to hide their want of artistic ability 
in painting a head, by displaying their me- 
chanical skill in painting draperies and other 
objects of still life. In color, with a little 
more warmth, perhaps, in the general tone, 
Mr. Baker’s portrait would be all that could 
be desired. The only other work, by this ar- 
tist, in this collection, is a portrait of C. 
L. Elliott, No. (822), and in this work can be 
seen what an artist’s love for his subject will 
accomplish, and here the artist has produced 
a very good male portrait, though to paint a 
male head is considered this artist’s weakest 
point. But being a loverof Charles Loring 
Elliott, a brother artist, with whom he had 
been in the closest intimacy for years, his 
brush, for the once, has given all the mascu- 


ture will have an increased value now that 
the subject of it is no longer among us. 


Wm. H. Baxer. 


Sends an ideal subject with a title “‘ Cupid 
Disarmed,” (180). A young girl in the act 
of holding up a bow which she has taken 
from Cupid, who is striving to getit. The 
idea is a good one, but poorly carried out. 
The infant in this picture does not convey to — 
the mind the faintest impression that it is the 
God of Love, who is rather a bold and ex- 
ceedingly vigorous, little fellow. Always 
smiling, when he attacks, and with an un- 
erring aim, the strongest fortress has to suc- 
cumb to his well-shaped darts. The girl, 
too, is one that could hardly yet have felt the 
tender passion, and certainly could not pos- 
sess the power of disarming Cupid. The 
drawing in this picture is not all that is to be 
desired in a work of this kind ; the upraised 
arm is very feeble, and looks as though it 
could not possibly remain so for a moment. 
But it will not be well to be too critical with 
the artist’s good intent, and so we dismiss 
the subject, by advising Mr. Baker to try 
again, and doubtless something more satis- 
faetory will be produced. 
J. D. Barrow 


Exhibits two pictures: ‘‘Sunset on Lake 
Champlain,” (98), and ‘‘ Near Sand’s Point,” 
(197). Both contain but little to commend 
them to the connoisseur. 


Wo. H. Brarp. 

‘Wild Flowers,” (17), is the only picture to 
represent this very versatile painter, in this 
collection. ‘The Wild Flowers” are care- 
fully painted, without being very elaborate. 
The light and shade are skilfully heated, and 
the vines and ducks are touched in with 
much care. Itis to be hoped, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Beard will favor the public, before 
long, with one of his characteristic subjects. 

James Boye. 

Two portraits, one of a gentleman, the 
other of a lady, are well.painted specimens 
by this artist. 

Gro. H. Boventon 
Sends us from across the sea one of the 
loveliest pictures that has been seen on the 
Academy walls for manyaday. ‘‘A Breton 
Flower Girl,” (89), is a work to be studied 
and admired, and returned to again with 
ever increasing admiration. The canvas tells 
a simple story, but it is admirably told. It 
represents a young girl—most unmistakably 
French—in the act of arranging a bonquet 
of flowers, which are scattered carelessly in 
her cap. The sweet and innocent expression 
of the girl’s face, as she gazes lovingly at the 
fresh flowers in her hand, is most charming- 


line force and vigor of his sitter. This pic- Hy rendered, and the drapery, the flowers, 
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the background—a 1 the details of the picture 
are painted in a masterly manner. The ma- 
nipulation of this beautiful canvas could not 
well be improved, but its chief charm is in 
the tender feeling, the rich and harmonious 
color, and the exquisite sentiment which per- 
vades the whole, and which betray in its 
author not only a master hand, but a master 
mind, capable of producing life and soul up- 
on his canvas. ‘‘A Norman Fisher Girl,” 
(286), by the same artist, is not nearly as 
good a work, although it has much to be ad- 
mired in it; the figure is well drawn, and the 
handling bold and effective, showing many 
of the best qualities of the French school, 
but the color is not nearly so agreeable as in 
Mr. Boughton’s smaller work, and some of 
the flesh tints, particularly in the shadows, 
are untruthful and unpleasant. We question, 
if the artist ever saw any fisher girl with 
such an exceedingly blue nose, as he has 
here represented, unless he made his studies 
in the morgue, or some kindred locality; and 
as the girl carries a good sized basket, it is 
to be presumed, that he did not intend to re- 
present her as in the last stage of mortifica- 
tion. Aside from these glaring faults in the 
shadows, the picture is well painted, but it is 
not one of Mr. Boughton’s most successful 
works, and is greatly inferior to his ‘‘Breton 
Flower Girl,” which is the gem of the exhi- 
biticn. 
ibn te et Bd, 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY. 

To represent Nature in a state of repose is 
oftentimes the artist’s ambition, and not un- 
frequently does he succeed in portraying her 
in a quiet, inactive mood, when she has 
settled down to rest, so to speak, after the 
labors of the day, or not yet commenced 
them. And so quiet summer landscapes, 
with everything in them inert, are to be met 
with in every gallery, and wherever pictures 
are at all to be found; but, Nature in a state 
of excitement—when her angry passions are 
aroused—when the quiet sunny calm is brok- 
en up bythe hasty coming onof the threaten- 
ing storm—when the clear water of the placid 
lake, which reflects the sloping banks in a 
strongly marked manner, gives way to angry 
billows, foaming as if enraged at its inactive 
state—when sunny skies are overcast by the 
menacing clouds moving along and throwing 
into shadow everything between them and 
the sun, and dimming even the splendor of 
that luminary himself—Nature fully aroused 
from her smiling serenity—Nature speaking 
with the voice of the Omnipotent and pro- 
claiming man’s feebleness, is, though often 
the subject of the artist’s pencil, seldom re- 
presented, even in a respectable manner, 
Not so with Oswald Achenbach’s ‘*‘ Coming 
Storm near Rome,” in which he has success- 
fully portrayed Nature in a state of agitation. 
Here are the dark frowning clouds passing 
over a sky which a moment before was bright 
and sunny, and covering the landscape with 
a mass of shadow, save where the sun still 
manages to shed a gleam of light on. In 
composition the picture is very simple: A 
low mass of ground stretching off in the 4di- 
stance and forming almost a leyel plane 
against the sky, until broken by the pyramid- 
shaped monat Sorate, which rises up against 
the clear portion of the sky, and by a couple 
of haystacks near the left of the picture. A 
road winding in its form and widening as it 
approaches the foreground, a group of Italian 
peasants, strolling musicians, and a monk on 
horseback, are the chief points in the com- 
position. A subject simple in itself, but 


made grand by the treatment. The sky is 
masterly painted—the form and density of 
the clouds, as well as the light and shade on 
them, are points that Achenbach is celeb- 
rated for. The management of the light and 
shadow on the landscape is such, that none 
but a master of his art could do. The intro- 
duction of light on that part of the road near 
the left, whilst the foreground and upper 
portion of the sky are kept dark, has an in- 
trinsic value in the composition. The spirit 
of the picture is well kept up in the group 
of figures in the foreground; the old white 
horse laying to steady himself by resting on 
his forelegs and pushing back in order to 
preserve his equilibrium and that of his rider, 
the monk, whose cloak is blowing to the 
wind, is no mean accessory in the picture, 
and at once shows that the mind capable of 
such a thought, and of executing it, belongs 
to that of a master. The character, too, of 
the locality is preserved in the old mins 
which are scattered through the foreground, 
and the beholder who has ever been at Rome 
does not fail to recognize the Campagna. 
To sum up the qualities which this work 
possesses: A bold and vigorous design—with 
light and shade well managed—with strong 
and harmonious color, which is well mani- 
pulated, and whose tout ensemble presents one 
of the most striking landscapes of the pre- 
sent day. Oswald Achenbach’s picture will 
be regarded by all, who are learned in art, as 
one of the greatest productions of the pre- 
sent time. 

We are glad to see this picture in the win- 
dow of Schaus’ store, where the masses who 
throng Broadway at all hours during the day, 


will have an opportunity to see and study its 
fine effects. 

That art has mauy branches is well known 
to all who have made it a study; so that a 
work of art must not necessarily belong to 
any one particular branch, in order to 
be considered great, A picture may be term- 
ed a great work of art, whether it be a por- 
trait, figure piece, landscape, or one of still 
life. The only difference is, that the work 
which contains the greatest amount of what 
is termed feeling and human sentiment, has 
a higher aim than a still life subject, and 
should, therefore, command a higher posi- 
tion in the scale of art. With these few re- 
marks we will speak of a picture that is en- 
tirely different from the one just mentioned, 
a work, where the artist’s aim was to produce 
on canvas as close a representation as he pos- 
sibly could, of the objects he was painting. 
How has he succeeded? Look and see for 
yourself, dear reader, and after your aston- 
ishment has somewhat ceased, we can then 
talk on what we are wondering at. Here in 
this small canvas of Blaise Désgoffes, for he 
is the painter of the picture, are objects of 
art in the Louvré and of historical value, so 
exquisitely painted, that the material of 
which each article is made, is here repro- 
duced in such a manner, that the beholder 
at once exclaims ‘marvellous!’ The drawing 
of the most minute gold and silver orna- 
ments which adorn the articles, is so careful, 
that even artists wonder at this picture. But, 
without giving a further description of the 
work, it has other qualities which show that 
the painter is not a mere copyist of what he 
saw; and they are, first: the composition, the 
general arrangement of all the parts; second- 
ly: the effects of ight and shade, and the 
story relief given to each object ; and lastly: 
the general harmony of the coloring. Not- 
withstanding the elaborate finish of this pic- 
ture, it is yet not one that the artist had to 


toil and labor upon to accomplish. Under- 
standing well what was needed, he with a 
firm touch did it, and so, what was once 
painted, had seldom to be gone over a second 
time. 

This wonderful production is to be seen at. 
Mr. Schaus’ Gallery, where there are many 
other excellent paintings, a few of which we 
can but merely mention, they are: Landelle’s: 
‘‘Holy Family;” ‘‘Italian Flower Girls,” by 
Curzon ; a landscape, by Blin; another, by 
Rosier ; and several figure subjects, by Dief- 
fenbach, Salentin, Werner, and others. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
C. L. ELLIOTT. 


BY T. B. THORPE, 


( Concluded. ) 
PAINTING IN A CHURCH. 


While Elliott was at Poughkeepsie, paint- 
ing Mr. Vassar’s portrait for his contempiated 
ladies’ seminary, he sent me a note to come 
up and see what he was doing. I accepted 
the invitation, and airiving at the town met 
the artist at the railroad station. Without 
ceremony he led the way to his studio. ‘It’s. 
a queer thing,” said he after a while, ‘‘ to 
have a church all to yourself, with the key in 
your pocket, so that no one of the congrega- 
tion can be married or buried without your 
permission.”’ I asked him what he meant. 
‘“‘Why this,” said he, laughing: ‘‘I have a 
church for my painting room, and a capital 
place it is. It’s the first time I have ever 
been able to get a distant view of my work.” 

Meanwhile we reached a neat little chapel 
of the ‘‘ Baptist persuasion.” Elliott, affect- 
ing what he called a sexton’s style, openep 
the door and ushered me in. Fortunately he 
had that very day finished the picture, and 
is was before me in the first flush of com- 
pleteness. The sweeping fold of the crim- 
son curtain which almost forms the entire 
background, actracted my especial notice, 
and i admired its style and brilliancy. ‘‘You 
admire that curtain, do you?” said he; ‘‘well, 
I laid that in with white and black, and ob- 
tained that effect by glazing.” Then, in his 
quiet way, he added: ‘‘Isn’t it like Rubens?” 
I replied: ‘‘ Possibly, possibly!’ he echoed, 
‘it’s certainly like the Flemish master, be- 
cause I glazed with Rubens’ madder.” 


ELLIOTT ON EUROPEAN STUDY. 


When I first knew Elliott he had youthful 
aspirations to visit Europe. As he grew 
older he became indifferent. He said he 
had never known an artist who visited 
Europe to be materially benefited by the 
trip. Speaking one day six or eight years 
ago on this subject, I handed him a paper, 
in which it was said that he and Church were 
at the head of the portrait and landscape 
school in the United States. ‘‘If that is 
true,” said Elliott, ‘‘then the best portrait 
painter and the best landscape painter haye 
neyer been to Europe.” 


FEELING TOWARDS OTHER ARTISTS. 


In nearly forty years intimacy, I do not 
remember of ever hearing Elliott give utter- 
ance to an ill-natured or censorious criticism. 
Of his brother artists he said nothing, or 
found something to praise. He was, how- 
ever, impatient, when he looked at pictures 
that exhibited evidences of great labor with- 
out a just reward. The _pre-Raphaelite 
school amused him greatly, but its peculiar- 
ities also annoyed him. ‘Looking one day at 
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a‘portrait that seemed to be cut out of sheet- 
iron, he called my attention to this ‘‘hard- 
ness,” remarking among other things, that 
you could see the east and west side of an in- 
dividual hair ; then, musing a moment, he 
added : ‘‘But there isn’t much expression, 
after all, in a single hair.” 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN HARPER. 


‘Elliott was the most conscientious of ar- 
tists. When Mr. John Harper, of the firm 
of Harper & Brothers, decided to sit for his 
portrait, I was accidentally the medium of 
communication between the eminent pub- 
lisher and no less distinguished artist. I 
subsequently called, with Elliott, at Mr. 
Harper’s residence and spent the evening. 
Elliott was delighted with his visit, and after 
leaving the house he spoke of what he had 
enjoyed with unusual warmth, and said: ‘I 
cannot do justice to Mr. Harper’s portrait by 
painting a mere head ; it is as necessary to 
haye the peculiar carriage of the shoulders 
as itis to have the correct expression of the 
features.”” I replied that the price agreed 
upon was for a small picture. ‘‘Oh!” said 
Elliott, quickly, ‘‘I shall make no additional 
charge from that agreed upon; but if I paint 
a portrait I must paint all that is essential 
for success, eyen if it is at my own expense.” 


STUDIO IN THE METROPOLITAN BANK, 


I had the pleasure of meeting Elliott when 
he first came, unknown, to the city; and it 
was my fortune to be much with him in the 
same city in the days that closed his brilliant 
professional career. His last pictures, three 
in number, were painted in the directors’ 
room of the Metropolitan Bank. When he 
took possession of the room he said he found 
it so favorable for his purposes in every re- 
spect, that it was no more trouble to com- 
mence painting than if it had been a care- 
fully fitted up studio. In one of my visits, 
while engaged in this room, I admired the 
general design of Mr. Williams’ portrait. He 
called my attention to the fact that Mr. Wil- 
liams came up to the room after he had com- 
pleted his arrangements to commence the 
portrait, and sat down in the chair appropri- 
ated for the president of the board of direc- 
tors. ‘‘ You will perceive,” said he, pointing 
-out the book, the chair, and the table, and 
then turning to his picture, ‘‘that I have 
copied literally what was before me; I had 
no trouble with the design at all.” There 
was a grand simplicity and modesty about 
this remark of the artist, that characterized 
his whole life. 


ELLIOTT’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


While Elliott was engaged on this closing 
work it seems to me, now that I recall his 
conversation and manner, that the shadow of 
approaching death was upon him. His con- 
versation in the evenings, when I met him at 
his request, were almost entirely confined to 
reminiscences of his early days in New York. 
He seemed insensibly to look back and dwell 
upon things and eyents that had grown dim 
by time, or obscure by later and more ab- 
sorbing excitements. Among other: things, 
in indulging his fondness for a certain kind 
of public speaking, he gave me a detailed ac- 
count of his recollections of Mr: Clay, though 
-amere child when he heard him speak; he 
was very graphic in his illustration of the 
broad swing of Mr. Clay’s right arm. When 
we were pupils of ‘‘ high art” under Quidor, 
we used to go over to Allen and Forsyth 
streets and listen to the exciting eloquence of 
John Newland Maffit. I do not know that 


anything he heard ever made any very strong 
impression, but the swaying body and ap- 
pealing gesticulations he witnessed seemed 
to. inspire Elliott with peculiar pleasure. I 
lived one of these experiences oyer again, 
when he invited me as a special treat to go to 
the ,Cooper Institute and hear Gough. He 
spent the afternoon day-light working on Dr. 
Chalmer’s picture, and at the proper hour 
we reached the point of our evening enter- 
tainment. He found it very difficult to get a 
seat where he could see the speaker’s face, 
and finally found one by giving the usher an 
extra fifty cents. 

While Gough was ‘‘swinging round the 
circle,” Elliott listened to him with the same 
absorbing interest, and displayed the same 
unaffected pleasure that characterized his 
conduct nearly two score years ago, when 
under the administration of the great ‘‘sen- 
sationist” of that earlier day. He would 
sometimes turn to me and say, ‘‘ That’s good, 
isn’t it?” but it was always the acting he 
commended; not what the speaker said. Fi- 
nally Gough, without any seeming connec- 
tion with the advertised character of his lec- 
ture, went into a serio-tragic illustration of 
the sufferings of a man who was insane for 
something to drink. He spent at least ten 
minutes in* this effort; walked up and 
down the stage after the manner of a rest- 
less, caged tiger, insensibly gave imitations 
of the elder Booth, but more frequently of 
Forre&t as Macbeth, when he sees the ghost of 
Banquo, and reached his climax of agony by 
declaring, that all the world weighed lightly 
against the gratification of the all-absorbing 
thirst. 

In coming out of the over-crowded build- 
ing Elliott remarked: ‘‘Many people will 
think that that lass flourish of Gough’s was 
the result of his experience, but it’s nothing 
of the kind. It was the result of his power 
of language joined with appropriate action. 
How absurd it would be to say that Shakes- 
peare, wrote his experiences of remorse, 
when he did up Richard the Third or any 
other hero of his tragedies.”” In the same 
spirit of sagacious criticism and of being 
easily pleased, on another evening he invited 
me to see ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” and through- 
out the performance he would cheerfully no- 
tice anything that was admirable, but he was 
most prompt to give his approbation of any 
successful mechanical transformation ; the 
mechanical skill, more than the result, af- 
fording his gratification. As one of the 
dancing girls came tip-toeing, tripping tow- 
ard the foot lights, he said: ‘*‘ Nothing can 
be more unnatural than such use of the feet, 
they are absolutely inverted from their na- 
turally horizontal position to the perpendi- 
cular, and yet so beautifully arranged are the 
foot and the ankle in their construction, that 
this unnatural display strikes beholders with 
admiration.” 


AN OLD OYSTER SHOP, 


The play ended, we reached the street; 
there was falling a drizzling rain, and I pro- 
posed we should step into some neighboring 
hotel and escape the wet. ‘‘No,” said Elliott, 
seemingly true to his singular references to 
the past, ‘I want you to go to an establish- 
ment with me, where thirty years ago or 
more, we used to eat oysters.” And to my 
surprise he found, in Wooster street, near 
Broome, an old-fashioned establishment that 
had served up bivalves in the simplest and 
most primitive form for more than forty 
years. ‘‘ There,” said Elliott, ‘‘is the same 
old grate, and, I believe, the same old plate, 


79 
spoons, and knives and forks.” It was a cu- 
rious and unexpected incident. It opened 


the past as a vision; itrecalled youthful days 
for a time with the intenseness of reality. 
How this place had escaped destruction amid 
the general progress of the city—a quiet 
nook, as it were, on the shore of the rushing 
current of improvement—is curious enough; 
and how Elliott clung toits early associations, 
is a wonderful display of constant kindness 
and immortal youthfulness of his ever gentle 
spirit. 
LAST DAYS. 

Elliott completed the portraits of Dr. Chal- 
mers, Mr. Chittenden and Mr. Williams— 
the last he ever painted, and left for his home 
in Albany. It seems to me that I should 
have known, from his gentleness of manner, 
his constantly reverting to associations of 
early days, his unusual desire to live over the 
scenes of his youth, and his unexpressed 
sadness as he so industriously employed him- 
self in the mellow light of the moneyed in- 
stitution of the Metropolitan Bank (a modern 
Orpheus seeking his loved one in the regions 
of Pluto), that I was never again to see him 
alive on this earth; but he was to me always 
so gentle, so considerate, that the whispering 
angel was unheeded, 


BLLIOTT’S CHARACTER. 


Of Elliott’s merit as an artist I need not 
speak. If there has been any better portrait 
painted in modern times than that of Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, then the best judges are at 
fault. Of his picture of Mr. McKinney, now 
in possession of Mr. McGuire, of Washington 
city, a gentleman of the highest culture, and 
who was familiar, from years of study, with 
the works of the best portrait painters of the 
old world, pronounced it equalto anything he 
had ever seen in the finest galleries of Europe. 
And this will undoubtedly be the judgment of 
posterity. 

Elliott loved this city of Manhattan: his 
earliest reading was Irving’s works, and they 
responded to his natural sympathy with the 
great city—the passion of a child to its birth- 
place. He always took the greatest possible 
interest in its improvements and progress, 
and his last request was that he might repose 
in Greenwood. Let the artists, literary men, 
and his numerous personal friends, who 
possess his pictures, join in erecting a mon- 
ument to his memory in Central Park. No 
storied urn,no marble effigy on this continent, 
has yet been erected to an artist. Let the 
commencement be made with one eminently 
worthy of such a distinction. The public 
then, for all future time, will be made familiar 
with his Shakespearean head; his intimate 
friends will feel grateful that one they loved 
so well is truly honored for his genius and 
cherished for his virtues, and thus deservedly 
honored—so let him rest. 


A MONUMENT TO ELLIOTT. 


The suggestions made by Colonel Thorpe 
in his interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences of C. L. 
Elliott” that a monument be erected to the 
memory of that great artist, should be followed 
up by some practical action. The money 
needed for the erection of a fitting memorial 
to Elliott could be easily raised were a respon- 
sible and well-known committee to take the 
matter in charge.—Hvening Post, Oct. 2. 

ee 


Professor Rhodes is still exhibiting his 
geological panorama of ‘‘ Karth and Man,” 
at Allemania Hall, No. 18 East Sixteenth 
street. 
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THE STOLEN PORTRAIT. 
BY MRS. S. A, WEISS. 


There was once a poor peasant, named 
Pierre Arnot, who dwelt near Arles, in the 
south of France, together with his wife and a 
little granddaughter called’ Pauline. This 
little girl, at ten years of age, was not only 
exceedingly lovely in person, but was gifted 
with a voice the delight of all who heard it—so 
sweet, so clear, and so powerful were its tones. 
And when the good priest took her into the 
village choir, persons from the neighboring 
hamlets, and even from Arles, would come 
purposely to hear hersing. Yet no persuasion 
or representation could induce Pierre to part 
with his little granddaughter, for the purpose 
of having her educated for the opera. Pierre, 
though practically knowing nothing of the 
world beyond his own neighborhood, had heard 
something of the trials and temptations that 
beset stage singers and actresses, and not for 
all the riches or fame that might thereby be 
brought would he have subjected his little 
Pauline—to such an ordeal. 

One day there came two strangers—very fine 
and polite gentlemen, they seemed to Pierre 
and his wife—to negotiate for the little girl. 
They would educate her and treat her like a 
lady, they would guard her as though she 
were a princess; they would pour into Pierre’s 
hands uncounted gold if only he would consent 
to let them take Pauline and educate her fora 
public singer... But Pierre was deaf to ajj 
entreaties, and the little girl herself sorely 
frightened at the idea of leaving her dear 
grandparents and the humble vine-wreathed 
hut in which she had dwelt since her birth. 
So the negotiators for the Theatre Royale 
went away disappointec and angry. 

But, some weeks thereafter, as little Pauline 
stood leaning upon the crazy wicker-gate, 
gazing dreamily at the rose-tinted clouds 
which the sunset had left, (for the little child 
loved all beautiful sights and sounds,) softly 
and lowly from the meadows below came the 
sound of music, and the sweetest, most fairy- 
like music that she had ever heard. At first 
she fancied it must come from the clouds, so 
seraphically soft and dreamy was it; and then 
she advanced a few steps and listened, and 
advanced again, and finally her little bare feet 
went tripping through the grass and daises in 
quest of the mysterious sounds. And this 
sight—the sight of the little fairy figure in its 
white peasant’s dress, lit up in the rosy halo 
of the summer sunset—was the last glimpse 
that the good old grandmother, calling after 
her from the cottage fence—ever had of her 
little Pauline. 

Some people, who had also heard that 
heavenly music, said that the little girl had 
been enticed away by the fairies. And this 
belief grew into a popular tradition as year 
after year passed, and nothing more was seen 
or heard of Pauline Arnot. 

These years had brought sad changes to 
good Pierre. His wife was dead. He was 
alone in the world, infirm, and unable to work, 
or indeed to do anything except play on his 
violin, which he did with marvellous skill, for 
a talent for music was inherent in the family. 
He had to sell his little cottage; and then, 
without a house to shelter him, and too proud 
to accept unrequited charity, he took his 
violin in hand, and set forth, in his old age, 
to earn a precarious livelihood by playing his 
way from town to town. And at length he 
came to England, and, after vainly trying his 
fortune in the streets of London, proceeded to 
the country, amid whose green fields and 


and shadowy lanes the country-bred old man 
felt more at home. 

One day he stopped at a small village called 
Upsham. Observing a shop were bread and 
cheese and beer were sold, he entered, and 
humbly, in his broken English, requested to 
be ‘‘favored”’ with some of them. The keeper 
of the shop, a good-looking, kink-hearted 
dame, set before him the desired refreshment, 
and as he ate, half-famished, she marked his 
poor clothing, his infirm appearance, and the 
care-worn look of his face, and gradually drew 
from him his whole history. It was with 
bitter sorrow that he dwelt upon the disap- 
pearance of his little Paulina. He had but 
one memorial of her, he said—a portrait of 
her mother, taken when the latter was a girl 
of eighteen by a young travelling artist, whom 
the poor cottagers had nursed through a 
dangerous illness. This miniature the young 
man had painted and left with them as a 
token of gratitude; and this poor Pierre had 
brought with him from home, and wore 
constantly in the bosom of his coat. He now 
drew it forth and showed it to the sympathising 
hostess. It was, he said, a good likeness of 
Pauline’s mother, but far more resembled the 
little girl herself at the time when she was 
stolen away by the fairies. 

The kind heart of the woman was touched. 

“‘T can get you a good job, friend,” she 
said, “if you willremain here until to-morrow 
night. Sir John Bolton’s second son, Arthur, 
Captain Bolton. of the drogoons, was married 
last week, and to-morrow they and their guests 
eo to a grand entertainment given them at 
Skidmore Park; and the servants of Sir John’s 
(that’s his place, Moorlands, that you see 
away yonder) are to haye a ball of their own 
to-morrow night, in celebration of the 
marriage, and it was only to-day that Pierce, 
the captain’s own man, was down in the 
village, inquiring for old Luke Dexter, the 
fiddler. Now Luke’s got a fit of the rheuma- 
tism, and they'll be glad to have you in his 
place, if you’rea good hand at your instrument; 
and they’ll pay you well for the job, What 
say you? Ill go over at once, and speak to 
neighbor Brown, who’ll let them know.” 

Pierre had no objection, and, haying made 
an exhibition of his skill in presence of 
neighbor Brown, to the entire satisfaction of 
that lady, the report was made and the 
bargain completed. 

The old violinist found the evening at the 
Moorlands a very pleasant one. His perfor- 
mance was greatly applauded; the butler, the 
steward, and other great and distinguished 
personages, were condescending, and the rest 
gracious and attentive to his wants. Captain 
Bolton’s own man even took him up-stairs, 
with one or two other favored personages, in 
order that he might have a sight of the 
splendidly furnished suite of rooms that had 
been prepared for the newly-married pair, and 
so be enabled ‘‘to tell in France how such 
things was done in Hingland.” 

“It’s fit for a bride, even if she was the 
Princess Ryal herself,’ observed one of the 
favored, admiringly. 

‘« Andhi’m sure that blessit princess couldn’t 
be more Geservin’ of hit than my lady,” replied 
the captain’s man, loftily. ‘‘She’sthe beauti- 
fulest lady Hi ever set heyes hon, hand has 
good has she’s beautiful. She hought to a 
been a born princess instead of a furreign lady 
o’ good family, all of which his deceased.” 

And with the utterance of this opinion, the 
group descended, and in due time the group 
broke up. 

On the day following, Pierre was about 
again setting forth on his wanderings, when 


he was surprised by a visit from Sir John 
Bolton’s bailiff, in company with two person - 
ages, armed with very official-looking clubs. 
Their business was soon told. They had come 
to arrest the French violinist on suspicion of 
having appropriated the miniature of Mrs. 
Bolton, the bride of Captain Arthur, which 
the latter had caused to be taken and richly 
set in diamonds. It had been left by the 
captain on his dressing-table, and being miss- 
ed upon their return from Skidmore Park, 
and the captain’s man questioned thereupon, 
the latter had been forced to confess as to his 
introduction of the visitors into his master’s 
apartments. Whereupon each of these had 
been arrasted, the violinist amongst them, 
and were now taken to Moorlands for examina- 
tion before Sir John and a magistrate. 

Pierre was the last called upon, and as he 
betrayed some unwillingness to have his. 
pockets and wallet searched, the constable 
himself proceeded to do it, and drew forth a 
small picture, in a dingy and worn leathern 
case, which he first glanced at, and then held 
up triumphantly before Sir John. 

“«Tt’s the picter of Mrs. Captain Bulton as. 
you see, your honor,” he said; ‘‘only the 
di’mants had been picked out by this ’ere old 
rogue, who’s no doubt hid ’em somewheres, 
and the painting been put in this old frame. 

Siv John examined it attentively. 

It is doubtless the portrait of Mrs. Arthur 
Bolton, my daughter-in-law,” he said, in his 
formal way; ‘‘yet cannot be the same that was 
lost, judging from the style of painting.” 

And he handed the picture to his son. 

The latter examined it, at first with surprise, 
and then with an expression of curiosity and 
bewilderment. 

“Tt is surely the portrait of my wife,” he re- 
marked; ‘‘yet, as you say, sir,.it isnot the one 
that, has been lost. The painting is much 
inferior, ‘the dress differeiit, and even the 
expression not the same, Where did you get 
this picture, my good man ?” he continued, 
turning to Pierre, and speaking in French. 

“Ttis the protrait of my daughter, Monsieur,” 
replied the violinist, ‘‘and was taken more 
than twenty years ago.” 

‘‘Then it cannot be Pauline,” said Captain 
Bolton to his father. ‘‘Yet, how wondrously 
like.” 

‘‘Pauline?’’ zepeated Pierre, turning sudden- 
ly to the speaker; and then adding dreamily, 
as if to himself—‘‘ Ah, it was like Pauline— 
my little Pauline.” 

Hurried and eager questioning followed on 
both sides. 

‘“<There is no doubt of it,” said Captain Bol- 
ton, at length, grasping the old musician’s 
hand. ‘‘You are Pierre Arnot, my wife’s 
grandfather, of whom she has so often spoken. 
She told me all that she could remember of 
her early life before she was stolen away from 
home, and was extremely anxious to find you, 
but had unfortunately forgotten the name of 
the place whence she came. How glad she 
will be! and for myself, old friend, 1am glad 
also thus'to have found you.” * > 

Thereupon, the young wife was informed of 
the news, and soon entered the room, flushed 
and eager. One glance between the two was. 
sufficient. In eight years Pierre had but little 
changed, and though the graceful, beautiful 
creature before him stsod in woman’s stature, 
and arrayed in silks and jewels, yet the eyes 
of the old man easily recognised the sweet 
face, the golden hair, and large luminous eyes 
of his darling. And the joy and tenderness 
of that meeting who may describe ? 

Little Pauline had been enticed away out 
of sight of her home, not by the fairies, but 


> 


by Leclerk’s inimitable flute player, whom the 


cleyer negociateurs before mentione& had 
taken the trouble to bring all the way from 
Paris for this special purpose. And then they 
had lifted her into a close carriage in waiting, 
and so gained possession of the prize which 
they had failed to purchase with gold. They 
had, however, kept their promise to the 
grandfather, and Pauline had been well 
educated, and treated and brought up ‘“‘ike a 
lady,’ as they had said she should be. And 
her beauty, her accomplishments, and refine- 
ment had won the heart of young Captain 
Bolton, when introduced to her at a private 
entertainment just before her proposed debut, 
and, as we have seen, she became his wife. 
And this story I had from a descendant, one 
high amid the social circles of the British 
capital.—Sunday Times. 
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PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that piano- 
forte playing consists in the knowledge of music 
and in the dexterous manipulation of the 
fingers and wrists. There are some people 
who seem to play all over the moment they 
seat themselves before theinstrument. Their 
bodies, from the roots of their hair to the 
extreme joints of their toes, all contribute to 
the performance, To watch such persons 
playing you would naturally conclude that 
the pianoforte is the most exacting of instru- 
ments. Andso it may be, perhaps; though to 
our minds we frankly confess that the trom- 
bone appears to us more exacting. For if it 
does not require the feet—like the piano, it 
demands the breath; and though it suffers you 
the privilege of assuming any attitude you 
will—you mustsit to play the piano—it compels 
into apparently torturing animation whatever 
latent vitality your face may happen to possess. 
But way a person should think it requisite to 
play ali over the moment he touches the piano 
is an enigma which we should be very glad if 
one of our readers would have the politeness 
to solve forus. There is Herr Banjolini, for 
instance, the great pianist, who positively 
presents himself to his audience playing the 
piano some time before he sits down to it. 
All his sympathies are with the premeditated 
labor. And when he rises after the perfor- 
mances his body still plays; just like the leg of 
a ‘‘daddy-long-legs,” that continues to kick 
long after it has been severed from the body. 
On the other hand, you will sometimes see 
performers on the piano who play only with 

- their faces. Their fingers are at work, it is 
true; but all their agility is acquired from the 
face. Some men who may be tolerably good- 
looking before they take their seats will trans- 
form themselves with the first touch of the 
instrument into the u-liest of conceivable 
beiugs. A strong octave will raise their hair, 
litt their eyebrows into the forehead, open 
their mouth, and shrink their ears. A plain- 
tive chord will force them into a plaintive grin 
‘They literally leer at the keys, and move their 
heads with the tenderest of emotions, asif they 

dreaded irritating the sounds which you might 
imagine came out full of highly- wrought ner- 
ves. A twittering note high up in the treble, 
to be played so as to die away, will awaken 
their keenest attention. They strain them- 
selves, with head on oneside, tu listen. Their 
faces seem to fade away with the echo of the 
note. When there is a pause, their faces are 
expressionless. But now a _ tremendous 
thumping in the bass ensues; this produces 

a fierce look; the eyes glare, the teeth are 

clenched, the mouth seems to breathe 
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““damme !” throngh its whitelips. The right 


foot is pressed vindictively on the pedal. It 
is lucky that the piano is inanimate. Yet not 
inanimate in ove sense, for it roirs forth its 
anger for being beaten so hard for nothing; 
and the more it roars the more enraged grows 
the performer. But after a storm comes a 
calm. Repose is to be conveyed by akind of 
rippling time, in which the left hand shivers 
through the growling notes, whilst the right 
twitters cheertully amongst the pleasant-voiced 
chords. The savage look deserts the per- 
former’s face, and he becomes happy. As 
the cheerfulness proceeds in the treble so the 
performer’s face becomes more oily, as if it 
battened on the sounds. He perches his head 
on one side. His eyes twinkle. He nods 
approbation at his fingers. Aud so through 
the whole of the performance—whether the 
selection be the overture to ‘‘Semiramide,” 
or one of Chopin’s divine compositions, or 
variations on ‘‘Rigoletto,” or a complicated 
jingling composed by the performer himself— 
the sympathetic face executes the chief purt, 
the hair and eyebrows playing the astonishing 
bits, the eyes and mouth the love passages, 
and the head regulating the performance of 
the whole by gestures as nearly as possible 
resembling the movements of a conductor’s 
baton. 

Another kind of pianoforte player is the 
gentleman who executes the most difficult 
pieces in octaves. He is, generally speaking, 
a thin, melancholy man, who seems to have 
thumped all his cheerfulness and muscle into 
his arms and wrists. When he plays he ap- 
pears to wrestle with the piano as if he had 
got a deadly enemy by the throat. He is no 
doubt a wonderful performer; but, like a bunt 
he is very filling at the price. The amount 
of perspiration he must lose during the course 
of the year would furnish a pleasing source of 
speculation to any gentleman with astatistical 
turn of mind, He has no concern either for 
his own or for the feelings of any other 
person, He plays as if he were throughly 
annoyed at the piano for making such an 
outery. The ends of his fingers where the 
nails meet the skin are red like sore eye-lids, 
produced by aggravated beating-—yet he strums 
away with his raw tips in a manner that 
makes you feel quite faint. He’ll smash 
through an overture in octaves with a kind of 
murderous pursuit; and chases the maddened 
tunes with a frenzy that leaves his muscular 
wrists and sore fingers still playing after he 
has risen and made an epileptic bow to his 
audience. Buc even this kind of pianoforte 
player is better than the miserable individual 
who nods through a piece with the monotony 
ofanautomaton. His regularity in detestible. 
He sits bolt upright, has generally lean, long, 
bony fingers, and beats time with his head 
with the same precise movement of the little 
figure in the organ that beats the cymbals up 
in acorner. You long for some one to give 


him a kick something like an impulse might | 


be imparted to him. This kind of performer 
always selects a long piece. His playing 
makes a musical-box of the piano. There is 
no more soul in his touch than there is in his 
boot; and the pathos, the liveliness, the love, 
the religion of the music is droned through as 
monotonously as an organ-grinder squeezes 
out tunes from his barbarous box. 

You will seldom find a graceful performer 
amongst menu on the piano, And yet inspite 
ot this obvious fact, piauofurtes are always so 
placed upon the stage as to give the audience 
the best view of the pianist. Few men know 
what to do with their legs. The pedals are, 
no doubt, great godsends; but they cannot 
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unhappily always be employed; the legs of an 
excitable player will wrangle with each other 
through the whole performance; a cessation 
of their unnatural feud happening only when 
the pedal compels them into peace. Women 
are much luckier than men in this respect, 
inasmuchas the hostility of their legs is hidden 
by their petticoats. And yet women have 
their failings, too, at the piano. If they do 
not make such faces as men at the tunes as 
they are beaten out, they convulse their bodies 
into the most perplexing of shapes; pursuing 
their hands as they rattle over the keys with 
as much eagerness asif they feared that unless 
they watched them very closely they would 
ruu over the edges of the piano. Some women, 
too, are troubled with weak, irresolute little 
fingers. When they strike an octave the little 
finger curls up with a kind of mutinous saucy 
weakness which is very mortifying. But, 
tuken as a body, women are not troubled with 
half so many odd characteristics as men at the 
piano. Whatcan surpass the absurd spectacle 
of a long-hairedpertormer who isshort-sighted, 
but whois long-uwrmed, long-fingered, and long- 
legged, violently shaking his enthusiastic ham 
about his head, with his body curved into the 
shape of a bow, firstly, because his legs and 
arms will not allow him to come too near the 
piano, and, secondly, because his weak eyes 
will not allow him to keep too far away ? 
The sight is a frequent one, as anybody knows 
who is fond of instrumental music. Our 
remarks h: ve hitherto been confined to public 
performers; but the innumerable society of 
amateurs affords a much wilder field of 
observation. It is true that seveneighths of 
the amateurs you meet are women; but the 
remainder are men’ and nice asses they make 
of themselves! It most unfortunately hap- 
pens that of every ten amateurs who play the 
piano there are at least nine who think them- 
selves remarkably fine performers. The less 
musical instinct your thoronghbred amateur 
has the more accomplished he thinks himself, 
The typical amateur pianist has always an 
enthusiastic friend or relation who accom- 
panies him wherever he visits, and who is in 
reality the bete noir of society. Having called 
upon the amateur for a tune, he keeps him on 
and off at the piano the whole night. On the 
whole, however, we think society has to 
congratulate itself upon pianoforte playing 
becoming so common anu accomplishment. 
Of the innumerable pianists of the day there 
are simply shoals of them who play remarkably 
well. Society may therefore confidently look 
forward to the day when all men and women 
shall have achieved such excellence as pianists 
as to hold each other in common awe. Judges 
in the presence of judges shall remain silent, 
and pianoforte playing shall grow an obsolete 
evil, having obtained that sxcessive general 
perfection which shall render it valueless as 
an accomplishment, 
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Conoenn.—Second Giirzenich Concert: 
Symphony in G major, Mozart; Air from 
Alcine, Handel |Mdlle. von Facius]; Piano- 
torte Concerto, composed and executed by 
Herr Saint-Saens; Chorus and Solos from 
Der Sieg der Zeit und Wuhrheit, Handel; over- 
ture to Medea, Cherubini; Songs by Hiller, 
Schubert, and Schumann; Pianoforte Solos, 
and Overture, ‘‘Im Hochlande.”—There will 
be a series of six Soirées for Chamber Music 
this season.—Herren Hiller, Gernsheim, 
Rudorff, and Seiss will in future perform 
pianoforte compositions, at the String-Quartet 
Concerts ‘given by Herreu yon Konigslow, 
Japha, Derckum, and Rensberg. 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the twenty-seventh sea- 
son, of the Philharmonic Society, took place 
on Saturday evening last, at the Academy of 
Music. An immense coneourse of people 
were gathered together, crowding the lower 
parts of the house, an 1 nearly filling the am- 
phitheatre, which by the way, is a capital 
place to listen, all the combinations becoming 
so refined and blended. The programme, 
which we subjoin, was excellent according to 
the prevailing taste, although we acknowl- 
edge, that we could very well have spared 
the Symphonie Fantastique, by Berlioz. 

Part £. 
Srnronia, ‘‘ Eroica.” No. 3, in Eb, Beethoven. 
1. Allegro con Brio. 
2. Marcia Funebre (Adagio assai). 
3. Scherzo (Allegro vivace). 
4, Finale (Allegro molto). 


Arta, ‘‘Lascia ch’io pianga.”........ Handel, 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS. 
Part II. 
OvenrtTuRE, ‘‘ Hamlet.”................ Gade. 
(First time in America ) 
Scena, ‘*Che faro senza Euridice,”— 


(OTrf60she- atn dys cals ee ate = Sao s Gluck. 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILiies. : 
‘*SyMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE,” (2 parts,) Berlioz. 
3. Adagio. 
4, Allegro non troppo. 

To attempt to say anything new about the 
Symphonie Heroique, would seem to be a 
vain endeavor, so widely and elaborately has 
its merits been discussed by every writer on 
music, of eminence, through a long series of 
years; and yet its grandeur and its beauties 
are so eminent, that the suggestions of the 
subject seem inexhaustible. Who can listen 
to the broad, masculine flow of the opening 
subject in the bass, and trace it to its amplifi 
cation through a thousand phases, now do- 
minant, now subordinate, but ever the single 
figure, in varied shades, permeating the en- 
tire woof. of the first movement, without feel- 
ing the power of the mighty master, whose 
mind controlled the musical, as the infinite 
governs the material elements. His works are 
as grand on paper, as they are sublime in the 
orchestra; as pregnant with meaning to the 
eye, as they are to the ear. This movement 


was superbly played; we doubt that its exe-| 


cution ean anywhere be surpassed. 


The opening of the Marche Funébre start- | 


led all who were familiar with the movement. 
As it progressed, astonishment was seen on 
many faces, and at its close amid hearty ap- 
plause, not a few capital musicians, manifested 
signs of yery decided disapproval. 


The cause was the change in the tempo of 
the movement, differing in toto from the tra- 
ditional time. Mr. Bergmann took the tempo 
at least one third slower than we ever 
heard it taken before. We confess that at 
first we donoted our ears; we thought there 
was some mistake, but as it progressed, mea- 
sure by measure, we were literally awed, by 
the overpowering grandeur of the movement. 
We never heard anything in music so su- 
blime, so majestic, so upraised beyond the 
material music of our sphere—so near, what 
we might imagine as the Music of the 
Gods. As the subject developed, we felt that 
this might be the funeral march of some dei- 
fied hero of the Grecian period, so heroic, so 
strident, so more than mortal grief and lamen- 
tation, were the grief and lamentation which 
it breathed out. Slow, measured, solemn, it 
was as the mourning of a great nation, con- 
centrated in one grand, grieving, penetential 
strain, that moved the profoundest depths of 
every heart. 

This new reading of Mr. Bergmann’s, out- 
rages the sacred rights of tradition, to be 
sure, bnt it is, nevertheless, a stroke of 
genius, for it not only develops the perfect 
construction of the work, but its true spirit 
and intention. This was no common march; 
it marked no common social calamity; it was 
intended as the tribute of a people to a great 
man, great in his heroism and virtue, and 
into it Beethoven threw all the strength, in- 


| tensity and profoundity of his intellect and 


feeling. We look upon it as one of the grand- 
est, single efforts, of his whole life. Mr. 
Bergmann grasped the idea, and presented to 
our senses a tone-picture which, in gravity, 
power, sustained and concentrated feeling, 
has never, to our knowledge, been approach 
ed. To those who did not sympathize with 
Mr. Bergmann’s reading, the exceeding 
slowness of the tempo was objectionable for 
two reasons, first because it was contrary to 
the received idea, and secondly because, —but 
we doubt if they would explain the second 


| reason, although they felt the cause. It was 


simply because, by the slowness of the tempo 
the discords being slowly resclyed. seemed 
discordant in their passage. Yet in this very 
fact lay hidden the secret of the profound 
effect produced. The lingering discords, 
keeping the ear and the heart in suspense, 
seemed the very essence of acute mental 
agony and uncontrollable grief. Do what he 
may in the future, Mr. Bergmann will never 
achieve a greater triumph that he did on this 
occasion. 

It was delightful to observe how perfect a 
control he had over his orchestra. All mu- 
sicians will appreciate, how difficult a task it 
is, to hold an orchestra at bay, through a 
grave movement of twenty minutes duration. 
What wonderful selfpossession it demands, to 
control the nerves so that no appreciable in- 
crease of tempo is fallen into. To keep un- 
swerving time one’s self, isimmensely difficult, 


| but the difficulty is increased, when a vast 


orchestra, always inclined to press on—to get 
a ‘‘swing ”’—is to be held firmly in check, 
and still to be humored and swayed. But 
Mr. Bergmann was as firm as a roch, remind- 
ing us of Dr. James Pech, who achieved a 
like triumph at the late Trinity Festival, by 
checking with indomitable resolution, the 
determined onward pressure of both orchestra 
and chorus, during the performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah. We accord to Mr. Bergmann 
our earnest thanks for his grand revelation of 
Beethoyen’s March Funebre. 

After that great performance, the 
| Scherzo "came like a gleam of translucent 


light, and never was it more admirably exe- 
cuted. We must make special mention of 
the wind instrum nts, both reed and brass. 
They played superbly. The last movement 
di mands, equally with the others, our sincere 
admiration; if was a master-piece in all the 
artistic essential of a great instrumental per- 
formance. 

The Overture by Gade is an interesting 
and cleaver, but not a great work. It was 
perfectly performed, as was also that instru- 
pe, grand, but crazy fantasie by Ber- 
loz. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips, who is the purest in 
style of all our American singers, sang her 
two arias with exquisite simplicity and grace, 
and with a chasteness and fervidness of ex- 
pression, worthy of all praise. She is a true 
artist in the broadest sense of the word, and 
satisfies our intelligence, while she also reach- 
es the heart. She interprets her author with 
a loving understanding, and seeks rather to 
do justice to her subject than to display her- 
self. - Her high standard of art is recognized 
and respected even by those who cannot feel 
with her, while by musicians she is fully 
esteemed as she deserves. So Miss Phillips 
has the rare satisfaction of possessing the 
suffrages of all classes, and is fortunate in be- 
ing universally popular. It is needless to say 
that on this occasion she was thoroughly ap- 
preciated, commanding the applause and the 
admiration of all. : 

As a whole it was a glorious concert, wor- 
thy of the splendid reputation of the Society, 
and reflecting on the Orchestra and its bril- 
liant conductor, Carl Bergmann, the highest 
honors due to an irreproachable performance. 

One word to the Philharmonic Society, as 
a society. Is the death of one of its founders, 
and its foremost member for many years, to 
receive no recognition, officially or otherwise? 
We ask this in no spirit of cavilling, but we 
believe that the dead have rights as well as 
the living, and that it is due to the memory 
of George Loder, and to the honor of the 
Philharmonic § ‘ciety of New York, that some 
official and friendly notice should be made of 
his death. We suggest this common mark of 
respect, and hope that it will be carried out. 
No society is so great that it can afford to 
neglect the courtesies of life, much less the 
ordinary tribute of respect to the departed. 
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OPERA BOUFFE,—PIKE’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 


In addition to the successful Barbe-Blene, 
Mdlle. Tostee and M. Dardignac have ap- 
peared in the little operetta ‘‘ Lieschen and 
Fritzchen,” by Offenbach, during the past 
week. It is a lively and sprightly little piece, 
with pleasing mnsic, and was admirably ren- 
dered by these excellent artists. 

On Monday evening next, Mr. Bateman 
gives us another novelty, ‘‘ Les Bavards,” by 
Offenbach, which is said to be one of his most 
popular works. Mdlle. Tostee will appear as 
the poor young man, a part which she is said 
to play to perfection. ‘his will create a new 
excitement. 

——— 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 

The successful drama, ‘‘The Laneashire 
Lass,” is still the magnet of attraction at this 
fashionable theatre. Novelties are, however, 
in preparation, and our recherche society will 
be in a flutter when it learns that Mr. Lester 
Wallack will once more take possession of his 
own stage, which he so graciously adorns. 
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OPERA BOUFFE.—THEATRE FRAN- 


CAIS. 


“Genevieve de Brabant” continues its 

course of perfect suceess, attracting every 
_ evening large and fashionable audiences. 
_ Mdlle. Rose-Bell is acknowledged by all as 
a charming singer, a beautiful woman, and a 
most fascinating actress. Her popularity is 
unbounded, and never was popularity more 
justly earned, or thoroughly deserved. 

The two Gensd’armes receive nightly the 
honor of a quadruple encore, and many of 
the numbers of the opera are always repeat 
ed. The superb manner in which the opera 
is produced leaves no room for eavil, but 
plainly suggests the reason for its remarkable 
success. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas gave his first Sun- 
day evening concert, at Steinway Hall, on 
Sunday last. He was assisted by Madame 
Marietta Gazzaniga, his grand orchestra, and 
the talented children, Johanna and Willie 
Hess; the former a pianiste, only ten years of 
age, and the latter a violinist, aged nine 
years. The admission-price was only fifty 
cents and reserved seats twenty-five cents ex- 
tra; he also gave an afternoon concert, at the 
Central Park Garden. The second Sunday 
concert will take place to-morrow, Sunday 
evening. 


Mr. Oscar PFEIFFER will give a Soirée, at 
Steck’s Hall, in 8th street, on Tnesday eve- 
ning next, December 8th. He will be assist- 
ed by Miss Antonia Henne, the popular 
contralto. Mr. Pfeiffer will perform some of 
his new eompositions. which will be found 
both beautiful and brilliant. The hall will 
be crowded, for it will be a very recherche af- 
fair, and Mr. Pfeiffer has a host of admirers. 


Mr. Wenzel Kopta will give a grand con- 
cert, at Steinway Hall, on Friday evening, 
December the 18th. ' 


The receipts of the various places of amuse- 
ment, in this city, for the month of October, 
are as follows: ; 


Woodie Museunt. visi... rie. cases $46,591 
UE I 32,343 
SEA WETS ES a ee a rs 29,147 
ER VER Ey OT key en 18,461 
Wallack’s Theatre .................. 17,489 
CORES MC OMAIIO 5. says 9e)9. 0° oseydheesere Spe, of 15,424 
MSDRPINPEBCALLO DS icf le... 5) sbce oysrecesee 10,728 
ETL DS Pe Te a 10,182 
DPT AARON B58 55) 0:00 014, 5.5/4 0,2) ied one 4/0 8,715 
Merwamitie MINGtOIS . 05. F266 we ee ES te 7,856 
Be ONS 8 e596 052 hg ace oe 7,340 


Brougham’s new theatre, in Twenty-fourth 
- street, will open in a week or two; it is to be 

lighted by a thousand gas jets, peeping out 
from every available point. ; 


At the Olympic Theatre, Boston, the Flo- 
rences have been playing ‘‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” this week. On Monday evening, there 
will be a grand revival of Charles Dickens’ 
“No Thoronghfare,” L’Abime, 


There is a good story going about, of which 
' the ‘*Grande Duchesse” is the heroine. 
Somebody proposed that she should write 
her life, or get some one else to do it. Mlle. 
Schneider, with one of those little nods 
which would convince a blind horse, said: 
** Pas si béte. Tam not clever enough to write 
it myself; but I am quite clever enough not 
to let any one else write it.” 


Wood’s Museum was visited by five-thous- 
and nine-hundred and eighty-nine people, on 
Thanksgiving. day and evening; the receipts 
amounted to $4,355.25, which was more than 
any other place of amusement in the city. 
‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold” will be 
produced about Christmas. 


A grand theatre is now being constructed 
at Cuiro, by the Pacha of Egypt; there are, 
at present, seven thousand and five hundred 
workmen engaged on it, and it is expected to 
be finished about the end of January, 1869. 
Mme. Schneider has been offered fifty thous- 
and franes for ten performances, without 
counting perquisites. 


The Calcutta orchestra comprises:—five 
fiddles and one piano; it is rivaled by the one 
of Buenos Ayres:—three pianos, one violin, 
and two trumpets. 


The Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
performed Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘‘ Eli- 
jah,” on Sunday evening last. The principal 
vocalists were Miss J. E. Houston, Miss L. 
M. Gates, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Messrs. Wm. J 
Winch; H. Wilde, and J. F. Winch. Mr. B. 
J. Lang was the organist, and Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn the conductor. 


Mrs. General F, W. Lander, by request, 
enacted for the first time, the great character 
of Queen Katharine, in Shakespeare’s play 
of ‘‘King Henry the Highth,” for her fare- 
well benefit in Boston, yesterday evening. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND ORGAN | 
IN ST. JOHN’S M E. CHURCH, 


Win.iamMspurcH.—Buint By JARDINE & Son, 
oF Nuw York. 


Compass of Manuals CC to G. 
Compass of Pedals CCC to D. 


GREAT ORGAN, 


. Double Diapason, 16 feet metal. 

. Open Diapason, 8 feet metal. 

Stopped Diapason, 8 feet wood. 

German Gamba, 8 feet metal. 

Melodia, 8 feet wood. 

Harmonic Flute, metal and wood. 8 feet 
lenght, but overblown producing the 
4 feet tone. 

. Principal. 4 feet metal. 

. Quint, 3 feet metal. 

. Octave, 2 feet metal. 

. Sexquialtra, three ranks metal. 

. Trumpet, 8 feet metal. 
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CHOIR ORGAN. 


Open Diapason, 8 feet metal. 

Lieblich Gedact, 8 feet wood. 

. Dulciana, 8 feet metal. 

Keraulophon, 8 feet metal. 

Violino, 4 feet metal. 

Flageolet, 2 feet metal. 

Boehm Flute, 4 feet wood. 

Corno Anglais, 8 feet metal and wood, 
free Reed. 

. Tremulant. 


SWELL ORGAN. 
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Bourdon, 16 feet wood. 

Open Diapason, 8 feet metal. 

Stopped Diapason, § feet wood. 
Dolce, 8 feet metal. 

Clariana, 8 feet metal, 

Pyramid Flute, 4 feet metal and wood, 


Principal, 4 feet metal. 

. Piccolo, 2 feet metal. 

. Cornet, three Ranks metal. 

. Hautbois and Basoon, 8 feet metal. 
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11. Voix Celeste, 8 feet, copied from the or- 
gan in La Madelaine in Paris. 
12. Vox Humana, 8 feet, copied from the or- 
gan in Freibourg, Switzerland. 


PEDAL ORGAN. 


. Contra Bass, 32 feet wood, 
Open Diapason, 16 feet wood. 
Gamba, 16 feet metal. 

. Stopped Diapason, 16 feet wood. 
. Violincello, 8 feet metal. 
Trombone, 16 feet metal, 
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COUPLERS. 


. Swell to Great Organ. 

. Swell to Choir Organ. 

. Great to Pedal Organ. 

. Swell to ditto. 

. Choir to ditto. 

. Ventil. 

. Engine. 

All the stops run through. 

The organ is divided with a detached key- 
desk, involving great length of trackers, of 
which there are one and a half miles ; yet by 
means of the ‘‘ Pneumatic Pallet,” the touch 
is quite light. Among other improvements 
are the composition knobs, between the key 
boards ; but the grand thing, all organists 
will appreciate, is the blowing apparatus, 
which is so successful, that it is perfectly im- 
possible to exhaust the wind, even by press- 
ing all the keys down at once; besides the 
economy is apparent, for it would take three 
men to blow this organ, whereas the expense 
of the water will hardly amount to 50 ceuts 
per Sunday. 

The organ was exhibited by Mr. George 
W. Morgan, before an immense audience, with 
brilliant effect. Myr. Morgan considers it a 
solid, grand, and beautiful organ. 
ee 


ART NOTES. 


The portrait of Theodore Thomas, which 
was painted by Franz Breithopf, the Prussian 
artist, and presented to Mr. Thomas by the 
members of his orchestra, is now on exhibi- 
tion, at Bauer & Co’s., 650 Broadway. 


George L. Brown’s Crown of New England 
will be chromoed by Louis Prang & Co., of 
Boston. 


The celebrated Carrara marble statue Su- 
sanna, cut by G. B. Lombardi, the Italian 
sculptor, was sold at auction by Leonard & 
Co., Boston, on Tuesday last. On Thursday 
and Friday they sold a valuable collection of 
original works of Art; among them were 
subjects by Wm. Shayer, J. F. Herring, 
Jules Noel, W. Sheridan, Mr. Bonfield and 
others. 


Bierstadt’s picture of Vesuvius is still on 
exhibition at Putnam’s Art Gallery. 


Mr. T. F. Weir, the artist, will shortly sail 
for Europe. 


Mr. S. R. Gifford is at present travelling 
in the East; when he was last heard from, he 
was in Syria, Turkey. 


Mr. John Rogers has finished a statuette 
group, representing the courtship of Katha- 
rina Van Tassel and Ichabod Crane. It is 
now on exhibition at Schaus’ Art Gallery, 
749 Broadway. 


Three hundred and fifty thousand livres 
have been voted by the municipality of Arez- 
zo, for the monument to Guido d’Arezzo, 
who invented the musical notation, four 
hundred years ago. 
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The National Gallery in London has just 
purchased in Rome, for £2,000, a large pic- 
ture, or rather unfinished composition, 
which, on excellent critical and other 
grounds, is ascribed to Michael Angelo. Ex- 
perts will remember the work as haying been 
for some time on view at Signor Pinti’s 
honse. The subject is: The Entumbment of 
Christ. The numerous figures are of small 
life-size; some of them are but barely sketch- 
ed on the canvas; others are much more ad- 
vanced towards completion ; none are tho- 
roughly finished. 


At the parlors of the Fifth Avenue Art 
Gallery, Jerome Thompson’s new pictures of 
Home Sweet Home and The Old Oaken Bucket, 
are still on free exhibition, from 9 a. mM, to 
7 P.M. 


The pictures of the late Emannel Lentze, 
which are now on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, are as follows : The Mo- 
ther’s Visit, Mr. John Knoa reproving Queen 
Mary of Scotts, The Storming of Ileocali, T he 
Seitlement of Maryland, and the Iconoclast. 

A view of the city of Florence, Italy, from 
the hill of St. Miniato, painted by George L. 
Brown, is now on exhibition at Snedecor’s 
Gallery. 
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NECROLOGY. 

The journals of Stolekholm announce the 
death of the Nestor of Swedish poets, Bern- 
hard de Beskon, who was born in Stockholm, 
in 1796. His operatic libretto ‘‘The Trouba- 
dours,” has been set to music, by Prince 
Oscar, of Sweden. 


Baron Charles de Braun, the author of | 


the libretto ‘“D’une Nuit 4 Grenade,” com- 
posed by Kreutzer, died recently at Greetz, at 
an advanced age. 


A young artiste, Mme. Zarbini, committed 
suicide, recently, at Martinique. The act 
was supposed to have been cansed by grief 
at the loss of her husband, the director of 
the Apollo Theatre. 

_————S 


MISS KELLOGG IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Portland, Md., papers speak enthusi- 
astically of Miss Kellogg. The Argus says: 

‘“We feel greatly indebted to Mr. Max 
Strakosch and his superb company of opera- 
tic artists for the brilliant concert at City 
Hall last evening, which was enjoyed by 
nearly three thousand of the good citizens of 
Portland and vicinity. It was one of the 
largest and most appreciative and discrimi- 
nating audiences we have ever seen assemb- 
led in this city. 
lished American prima donna, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, was in excellent voice and 
shew little signs of her late severe indisposi- 
tion. Miss Kellogg was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and with her first aria won all hearts. 
In response to the tumultuous encore she 
gave ‘‘Home Sweet Home” with a depth of 
pathos and tender sweetness that moved all 
to the most gentle emotions. In ‘‘Chanson 
de Rire” she was honored with a triple encore. 
Kellogg is great in that she never oversteps 
the bounds of nature, and so fills her circuit 
with winning graces and that easy self posses- 
sion that comes with conscious knowledge 
and ability, that to see her and to listen to 


| long conversation with the dying man, 


Our beautiful and accomp- | 


her is to be enraptured. She is the brightest | 


gem which America has yet contributed to 


the lyric art. 
Pattison, the solo piano performer, touch- 
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ed the keys with the skill of a master. The lana publishers to disparage the importance 
instrument used was a Weber grand (we|of the poet’s work, to decry the merit of the 
know it was because we saw the sign) and aj foundation, and to complacently regard them- 


splendid instrument it was—true, sweet, and 
powertul. We congratulate Mr. Strakosch 
upon the excellence of his company and 


| upon his brilliant success last evening in de- 


lighting his many warm friends in Portland. 
His name alone is always an assurance of 
something rich and charming, and we can 
always assure him a hearty welcome in our 


| city. 


———————— 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF ROSSINI. 


We are indebted to a Parisian journal for 
the following interesting details : 

Rossi i breathed his last on Friday the 
13th Nov. (an unlucky day, an unlueky num- 
ber) at fifteen minutes past midnight. 

During the day the Abbé Gallay had a 
Ask- 
ing, among other questions, if he believed in 
the Catholic religion and in its teachings, 
Rossini said, ‘‘The man who wrote the ‘ Sfa- 
bat’ has faith !” ‘ 

Rossini received absolution, and towards 
half past five eujoyed a brief period of re- 
pose; but he was soon seized with the same 
inextinguishable thirst which had devoured 
him for the two previous days, and his groans 
were again heard. Then commenced a slow 
and dreadful. agony, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty he breathed; his respiration 
dry and rattling being most painful to hear. 
Every ten minutes glasses of iced water were 
given to him, which he drank with avidity, 
for an internal fire caused him intolerable 
suffering; and he writhed with the torture, 
mingling disconnected phrases with his cries 
of pain! The last name on his lips was that 
of his wife, whose head he kissed with ten- 
derness the instant before losing conscious- 
ness. 

His disease was gastric fever, followed by 
gangreve, and the inflammation literally de- 
voured him.. ‘‘I burn! I burp!” he cried, 
‘*See! See!’ and in the condition he was, the 
doctors allowed him anything he desired. 

Madame Rossini never quitted her hus- 
band’s. side, and frequently he breathed her 
name and covered her head with kisses; he 
also often called for his faithful old domestic 
Jean, whose devotion to his master every one 
knows. About eleven at night, Rossini ut- 
tered a dep sigh, and all around thought 
that his soul had passed away: a candle was 
passed across his eyes, which had long been 
closed, but which now at this visitation of 
flame suddenly, but slightly opened! All was 
not yet over: at length, soon after midnight, 
another deep, long sigh—this time, the last— 
was heard, and of this great genius nought 
remains but the remembrance and his im- 
perishable works! With the exception of a 
few legazies, his large fortune is bequeathed 


to his wife. 
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POETS AND MUSICIANS. 


One of the clauses of Rossini’s will is a 
legacy to the Institute of France, to establish 


| two annual prizes of 3.000 francs each. One 


of these prizes to the poet author of the best 
opera libretto, aud the other for the compo- 
ser of the best opera, with the stipulation 
that he shall be a melodist. We call the at 
tention of our readers to the fact that the 
great maestro thus places the poet and the 
composer on an equality, such as smaller 
musicians are seldom willing to allow, it 
being too much the custom with composers 


selves as the entire edifice. Rossini knew 
how vital was a good story, how dignifying 
to the subject, how inspiring to the compo- 
ser were good words, and magnificently ac- 
knowledges it as above! Let the Iwarts take 
a hint from the Giant! 

J? 


Montevideo, September 14th, 1868. 

L. M. Gottschalk has just addressed the 
following letter to the consul of Prussia, pre- 
sident of the German club ‘‘ Frohsinn,” in 
Montevideo: 

“Str: Being desirous to express to the mem- 
bers of the German club of Montevideo, the 
gratitude I feel, for the tokens of sympathy 
I have received from them, us well as for the 
readiness some of them haye shown in lend- 
ing me their kind services at my concerts, 
when the grand march from the ‘*'lunnhau- 
ser,” as well as that of ‘‘ Faust,” arranged for 
ten pianos, were performed; I come to offer 
you to devote to the German club, which you 
so nobly preside over, a Svirée music dle, in 
which I shall try to acquit, in the limits of 
my attributions as a pianist, as part of the 
debt of gratitude I have, as a gentleman, 
contracted towards you, Mr. the President, 
and the members of the club who have su 
greatly contributed to render my stay in 
Montevideo agreeable, and to whom I owe, 
to a great extent, the success my numerous 
series of concerts have had in this city. 

The sincere, austere, and deep worship the 
German nation has for music, is one of its 
most glorious titles in the history of civiliza- 
tion; therefore, in devoting to-day my talent 
to a German audience, 9000 miles away from 
home, I am pleased to render an homage to 
the nation of the greatest genuises, as well as 
to the people who always knew so well how 
to encourage, understand, and reward ail the 
great celebrities of the art. 

Trusting you will accept my very kind re- 
gards, I remain, Mr. the President, 

Yours respectfully, 
L. M. GovrrscHarx.”’ 
bie: ht gee el 


SCHNEIDER AND OFFENBACG. 

It is very fashionable in Paris just now to 
be Spanish. la Périchole is Spanish, Ma- 
dame Gabrielle de la Périne is Spanish, and 
the shop windows and the illustrated journals 
are full of portraits of the heroes of the Spa- 
nish insurrection. This novel influence of 
Spain upon France was felt before the insur- 
rection broke out—wituess the Spanish bull- 
fights at Havre, and the series of entertain- 
ments given to the Spanish poets at Aix, in 
Provence ; and the Parisians undergo it the 
more willingly and complaisantly trom a cun- 
viction that it was they,through their typical 
representative, M. Offenbach, who brought 
about the Spanish revolution. ‘The Grand 
Duchess of Gérolstein” was played at Madrid 
as at every other European capital; and the 
Spaniards, it seems, touk the story to heart, 
swore that they would have no more such 
Grand Duchesses, and that the Grand Duch- 
ess actually on the throne should start with 
her Fritz as soon as possible for the French 
frontier. So that ‘‘ la Grande Duchesse” is 
not such an immoral piece as our journalists 
and burlesque-writers (to whom the bare 
thought of impropriety is revolting) would 
pretend. On the contrary M. Offenbach is a 
great operatic moralist. Casteyat eanendo 
should be his motto. In his edifying works 
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Vice is confronted with its own image, and | The Viceroy (Grenier) at this moment ar- 


Folly made to listen to the echo of her own 
voice. 

In his latest production, ‘‘La Périchole,” 
M. Offenbach deals, not with a new form of 
vice, as has been rashly asserted, but with the 
old, familiar form, so effective for theatrical 
purposes, which he had already treated with 
so much success in ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse.” 
In ‘‘ La Périchole,” the heroine of that name 
does, it is true, get intoxicated: So, indeed, 
do several of the other characters ; but that 
is a mere detail, having nothing to do with 
the general scope of the piece. ‘The story of 
“La Périchole” stripped of its accessories, 
and reduced to its simplest elements, is the 
story of ‘‘La Grande Duchesse,” with the 
relations between the two principal charac- 
ters inverted. In ‘‘La Grande Duchesse’”’ 
the awkard effects of favouritism on the part 
of female rulers were exhibited; in ‘‘ La Pé- 
richole” we are shown the sort of scrape into 
which a male ruler may be led by a similar 
weakness. The Grand Duchess of Gérol- 
stein allowed herself to pecome enamoured 
of a common soldier—did not, in fact, try 
very hard to ayoid that fate. The Spanish 
Viceroy of Lima permits himself to fall in 
love with a street singer—a poor hungry little 
girl, known as La Périchole, who cares no 
more for him than Fritz did for the Grand 
Duchess, and who remains faithful through 
everything to her lover Piquillo, as Fritz re- 
mained faithful to Wanda his betrothed. 

The plot of the new operetta, or opera buf- 
fa, belongs entirely to the ingenious authors 
of ‘* La Grande Duchesse,” MM. Henri Meil- 
hac and Ludovic Halévy. The character of 
La Périchole, who leaves her lover because 
she is so hungry, and longs to return to him 
as soon as she has dined, belongs to the 
author of ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” who would 
searcely, howevér, have cared to’ claim this 
vulgarized copy of his charming creation. 
La Perichole, to be sure, is faithful to her 
lover, pour les choses essentielles,—at least, we 
have her own word for it, and that poor Ma- 
non never was. Nevertheless, we prefer Ma- 
non. For La Périchole, considered as a per- 
sonage more or less historical (this, we need 
scarcely say, she quite ceases to be in M. Of- 
fenbach’s opera), the authors are indebted to 
M. Prosper Mérimée, who makes La Péri- 
chole the heroine of one of the dramas con- 
tained in the yolume attributed to the imagi- 
nary Clara Gazul. In the Theatre de Clara 
Gazul there is a piece called ‘‘La Carosse du 
Saint Sacrement,” which turns upon the sud- 
den conyersion to grace of a celebrated act- 
ress known in Lima as La Périchole, who, 
riding in the carriage of the Spanish Viceroy, 
meets some priests carrying the Viaticum on 
foot to a dying man, and thereupon gets out 
and places the carriage at their service. This 
Périchole, then, has but little in common 
with the Périchole impersonated at the Varié- 
tés by Mdlle Schneider. The Schneiderian 
Périchole is, as we have said, a street singer, 
and at times a very unsuccessful one. Sup- 
ported by her companion and lover, the 
handsome but idiotic Piquillo (Dupuis), she 
tempts the Peruvian public, first with a 
touching romance ‘‘ L’Espagnol et la Jeune 
Indienne;” secondly, with the elegant ‘‘Sé 
gudille pour Soirées,” ‘‘le Muletier et la- 
Jeune Personne;” but all in vain, not a ma- 
ravedi can she get. At last she gives up 
work in despair. Piquillo begs her to come 
and try her luck in another part of the town, 
but she tells him to go by himself, and on his 
departure lies down on the ground, and, ex- 
hausted by hunger and fatigue, falls asleep. 


rives. He loves to wander about Lima in- 
: cognito, after the manner of Haroun al Ra- 
schid; while his courtiers after the manner 
of Potemkin travelling with the Empress 
Catherine, take care that he shall see nothing 
in his adventures but what may give him a 
favourable idea of his own government. 
They disguise themselves as happy subjects 
of various classes and conditions, and the 
Viceroy is charmed to see how well every- 
thing in the city of Lima is administered, 
and how contented every one is with his 
rule. 

This is a very good comedy; and it is ac- 
cepted as such by the audience at the Varie- 
tés, he censors, however, did not quite 
like it; and at the last rehearsal caused many 
alterations to be made in the quasi-political 
scenes.  ‘‘ Quel fichu gouvernement que le 
notre!” had to be changed to ‘‘quel fichu 
pays; ete.; ‘‘sous quel gouvernement nous 
vivons!” to ‘sous quel administration,” ete. 
In another place the words ‘‘it is written in 
the ninth article of our Constitution sworn 
to by your Majesty,” had to be changed. 
Then, best of all, the chin-tuft or barbiche 
worn by M. Grenier, the representative of 
the Viceroy, was objected to; and when the 
tuft was removed it was still thought that 
his spiked moustaches gave him too imperial 
an air. M. Grenier ended by making a 
clean face of it, and cannot now be accused 
of ‘resembling any one but himself. 

To return to the story. The Viceroy, then, 
is somewhat of an impostor. He cares much 
more fore the female than for the male por- 
tion of the population, and, under pretence 
of discovering grievances, in reality goes 
about in search of pretty girls. Naturally, 
the’sleeping Périchole attracts his attention. 
On being asked to give an account of herself 
she says that she is very hungry ; and the 
Viceroy promises her an excellent dinner if 
she will only come with him to the palace. 
Her love for Piquillo gives way under the 
pressure of an irresistible appetite, and she 
consents, but not until she has written and 
recited a nicely conceived, neatly expressed 
letter, in which she assures Piquillo that she 
loves him, -but that she musé have something 
to eat. This is Mdlle. Schneider’s best situ- 
ation, and she certainly makes the most of 
it, and sings the graceful melody to which 
M. Offenbach has set the ‘‘ Lettre de la Péri- 
chole” with an engaging mixture of pleasant- 
ry and pathos. But the laws of the country 
forbid the introduction of single women in- 
to the palace, and to satisfy the scrupulosity 
of his ministers on this point, the Viceroy 
determines to find la Périchole a husband. 
The miuisters, nothing loth, are sent in quest 
of one, and light upon Piqnillo just as he is 
hanging himself for love of the fugitive Pe- 
richole, whose farewell letter he has received. 
This seems to be the very man wanted. He 
is anxious to commit suicide, and scarcely, 
therefore, can object to getting married. 
Piquillo, however, refuses the bride offered 
to him, and all for the sake of the bride her- 
self! He cannot forget La Perichole, and it 
is necessary to make him intoxicated before 
he can be induced to commit an act of seem- 
ing infidelity. Bride (already at the begin- 
ning of the scene somewhat hilarious), bride- 
groom, and three high officials of the Vice- 
regal Court all get drunk together and dance 
absurd dances. At the first representation 
Malle. Schneider is said to have hicerpped; 
sho is also said to have been hissed. At pre- 
sent she contents herself with exhibiting 
some of the minor samptoms of intoxication, 
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such as she had already displayed in the 
Grand Duchess’ ‘‘Song of the Glass.” The 
air she sings at the beginning of this remark- 
able scene is curiously but appropriately en- 
titled ‘‘Griserie-Ariette,”” and it is sung to 
these poetical words: ‘‘Ah! quel diner je 
viens de faire,” ete. The intoxication scene 
brings the first act to a close. In the second 
act we find Piquillo perfectly satisfied with 
what he has done. He is at court and on fa- 
miliar, if not thoroughly friendly terms with 
the ministers, two of whom he joins in sing- 
ing the praises of women in a style which 
many women would not altogether approve 
of. Go into the street, ask the first, the se- 
cond, ask any number of men what they are 
thinking of, and the answer will always be— 
‘‘Les femmes, les femmes!” That is the simple 
subject of a series of couplets of which ‘‘ Les 
femmes, il n’y a que ga’ isthe burden. It 
would be wrong to praise this very Offen- 
bachian composition too highly; but, though 
vulgar, we are afraid it is amusing, and it 
certainly makes people laugh and call for it 
again. Piquiilo has just finished his couplets 
in praise of ‘‘ Les femmes, les femmes!’’ when 
he finds that he is to be kept separated from 
his own wife. The scene between Fernand 
and the courtiers in ‘‘La Favorite” is repro- 
duced in the form of a parody, and Piquillo 
discovers to his infinite humiliation that he 
has married the king’s favourite. Grand 
dramatic tableau and defiance of the Viceroy, 
at the end of which the Viceroy orders the 
man who has defied him to be taken to pri- 
son. ‘‘And mind that no women are admit- 
ted to his cell,” adds La Perichole, much to 
Piquillo’s disgust, who is convinced that La 
Perichole has been unfaithful to him. The 


dungeon into which Piquillo has been thrown 
is one reserved specially for ‘recalcitrant 
husbands, or, as it is expressed in the music, 
‘‘les maris ré, les maris cal, les maris ci, les 
maris trants, les maris récalcitrants.” This 
curious form of joke is, we are assured, bor- 
rowed from the Italian farce in which Punci- 
nello is spoken of as ‘‘ Signor Pun, Signor Ci, 
Signor Nel, Signor Lo.” It was ‘scarcely 
worth appropriating. Piquillo being now 
safe in prison the Viceroy begins to pay se- 
rious court to his wife, in token of which he 
makes her valuable presents of jewelry. 
This affords Mdlle. Schneider the opportuni- 
ty of singing, ‘‘Ah que j’aime les diamants,” 
a fit pendant to the ‘* Ah! que j’aime les mili- 
taires” of the Grand Duchess. Finally all 
comes right; Piquillo is let out of prison, he 
is already married to his beloved Perichole, 
and the Viceroy has at last discovered that it 
will be better for him not to interfere be- 
tween them any more. The little drama 
then ends happily, and La Perichole is al- 
lowed to retain her husband and the jewelry 
she has received from the Viceroy as well. 

The favcurite pieces in the work are La 
Perichole’s letter, which is melodious and 
graceful; and ‘‘ Les femmes il n’y a que ga!’ 
which is too full of mere animal spirits and 
is, in a word, vulgar. Mdile. Schneider’s 
picturesque costumes would alone suftice to 
ensure Mdlle. Schneider’s suecess in the 
part of La Perichole; but she also represents 
the character with much ability and con- 
trives to give it a certain individuality. 

——— 

Theodore Thomas’ First Symphony Soiree 
of this season will tuke place, on Saturday 
eyening, December 12th, at Steinway Hall. 


M. Arthur Pougin, the well-known French 
critic, has become editor of the Paris Maga- 
zine. 
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VARIOUS ITEMS. 


Onward is the the title of a new monthly 
magazine, to be published by Carleton & Co., 
of this civy, and to be conducted by Captach 
Mayne Reid. Theffirst number for January, 
1869, will be ready before Christmas. 


What poet was mad enough to sing about 
a jolly kind bird attempting to draw wine 
from the wood? 'Tom Moore, when he sang 
about ‘‘the woodpecker tapping the hollow 
beech-tree,” to be sure! 


The Jews have established a theatre at 
Warsaw, Poland; the plays are all founded 
fromstories of the Old Testament. 


The King of Bavaria having withdrawn a 
pension of 1,800 florins enjoyed by the poet 
Emanuel Geibel on account of an ode dedi- 
cated to the King of Prussia, the latter has 
granted to the writer one of 1,300 thalers, 
and has signified his intention of presenting 
him to a professorship, when vacant, in one 
of the Prussian Universities. 


Madame Trebelli-Bettini has gone to fulfi. 
her engagement at the Italian Opera of Stl 
Petersburgh. 


Signor Bottesinihas written and M. Escudier 
willshortly publish, an instruction book for 
the double bass. 


Madame Patti gave eleven representations at 
the Italiens during October, and the receipts 
amounted to 147,942 francs. 


A posthumous work by Moritz Hauptmann, 
entitled Die Lehre von der Harmonik, has just 
been published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel. 


M. Pasdeloup has undertaken to produce 
Mr. Alfred Holmes’s new aymphony, La 
Jeunesse de Shakspere, at one of the Popular 
Concerts. 


Mr. Levy the cornet player, leaves shortly 
for the United States of America. He is 
engaged for a tour with the Parepa-Rosa con- 
cert party. 


Miss Agnes Zimmermann is about to leave 
England on a tour in Germany, having ac- 
cepted engagements to play at some of the 
principal orchestral concerts. 


Frater Johannes Drahicius, in his book, D- 
Ceelo et Celesti Statu, published at Menz, 1718, 
employs 425 pages in proving that the accupae 
tion of the blessed will be the perpetual ring- 
ing of bells. 


Madame Rudersdorff has been engaged by 
the directors of the Leipsic Gewandhaus 
Concerts for the 1st and 7th of January, and 
also by the Society ‘‘Zur Beforderung der 
Tonkunst,” at Amsterdam, for Judas Macca- 
beus, December 12. 


Brusseis.—At the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Le Barbier has been performed with Mdlle. 
Marimon as Rosina. In the singing-lesson, 
this young lady introduced an Italian melody, 
‘‘Ta Notte,” by Charlot, and the air of the 
Queen of Night from Die Zauberfiite. She was 
much applauded all through the opera. M, 
Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur was to be 
produced at a very early date. 

eS 


I trust everything under God, to habits 
upon which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well 
as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed reli- 
ance; habit, which makes everything easy, 
and casts all difficulties upon the deviation 
from a wonted course. Make sobriety a 
habit, and intemperance will be hateful; 


make prudence a habit, and reckless profli- 
gacy will be as contrary to the nature of the 
child, grown or adult, as the most atrocious 
crimes are to any of your lordships. Give a 
child the habit of sacredly regarding the 
truth, of carefully respecting the property of 
others, of scrupulously abstaining from all 
acts of improvidence which can involve him 
in distress, and he will just as likely think of 
rushing inte an element in which he cannot 
breathe as of lying, or cheating, or stealing. 
—Lorp BrovecHam. 


‘Mamma, why does papa call the morning 
paper an organ ?” ‘‘ Because papa wants to 
go to Congress, my dear, and he can’t go 
without ‘facing the music.’” ‘* What is 
‘facing the music,’ mamma?” ‘‘ Giving 
stamps to the organ-grinder, my child.” 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Ghe Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #Ag- One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis, 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on} hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN. MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No, 701 Broadway, New York. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 
No. 651 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and No. 164 Canal Street, New Orleans, 


publishes the following MUSIC, all of which, though uni- 
versally admired at the South, is almost unknown to the 
Northern Musical public. 


SONGS. 


My Southern, Sunny Home. Song and Chorus. Will 

Hays - A “ a 5 i : 5 5 35 
My poor Heart is sad with its dreaming. T. Brigham, 

Bishop . 3 i ¢ : 5 r : F 35 
Come to me, darling, I’m lonely without thee. E. O. 

Eaton 7 D . 5 ; : a ‘ 30 

{in C, for Soprano or Tenor, and in A flat, 
tor Mezzo Soprano or Alto.] 
Carrie Vaughn. Song and Chorus. E. K. Cole. n 85 
She waits by the river forme. Do. E.K. Cole. i 35 
Ellanore. Song and Chorus. T. Brigham Bishop. . 40 
Take me Home. Raymond. . : .. < 5 : 30 
Iam dying, Egypt, dying. La Hache . ‘ . - 35 
Those Dark Eyes. T. B. Bishop . : ; * . 35 
Rest, darling, Rest. E. Clarke Ilsley  . . ; ; 30 
Those E’en 0’ bonnie blue. German and English. 
Herrmann 3 A : 5 F C 35 
PIANO PIECES. 
s 
Rain Drops. E. O. Eaton : i - F . . 70 
Sea Dreams. E O, Eaton . 9 ; : . : 60 
Retrospection, Vignette title. E.O. Eaton . ° * 50 
La Pluie de Corad, Caprice brillant. Durand de Grau 15 
““My Soul to God, my heart to thee.’’ Improvisation. 

La Hache 4 ‘ . 5 . «= 21.00 
Amour et Fanatisme. Improvisation, La Hache 1 00 
Haunting Eyes. Grand Galop. Eug. Baylor. 4 40 
Les Folies du Carnival, Valse brillante. Basile Barés. 75 
La Séduisante. Valse brillante, Basile Barés . 4 75 
My Charmer. Polka de Salon. Ilhistrated. LaHache 69 
Bohemian Glass Blowers’ Polka, La Hache ; 3 50 
New Pic Nic Polka. LaHache . ° . F ‘ 50 
Stonewall Jackson's Grand March, Ohas, Youug 50 
Robert E. Lee’s Quick March. Chas. Young . a 50 
La Rosalia. Lancers. Herrera. . ‘ 5 a 50 
Polka des Singes. .Monkey’s Polka, Gaston de Lilie. 40 


ka@- Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. 
bar Any Music or Music Books sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the advertised or marked price. 


A. E. BLACKMAR, 651 Broadway, New York, 
or 164 Canal St., New Orleans. 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide reputa- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction, 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeayor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini wonld observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m. 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No. 54 Union Place, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, established for the purpose of cultivating music 
thoroughly in allits different branch: s, and to give students 
of music in this country an opportunity to obtain as good a 
musical education here as in Europe, having adopted a me- 
thod by which puyils will receive their lessons separately, 
except where it is practical to instruct in classes, and haying 
secured the co-operation of the fojlowing well-known artists: 
Madame Eliza Lumley, Messrs. Carl Anschiitz, Hugo Buss- 
meyer, Wenzel Kopta, Ernst Grill, Louis Heinecke, A. Bie- 
derman, E. Eberhart, H. Perabeau, G. Vailant, this institute 
will offer advantages like no other in this country. Terms 
for piano or violin $15; cultivation of the voice or any or- 
chestral instrument, $20 for 20 lessons. For further particu- 
lars apply at the Conservatory. 
HENRY SCHRCEDER, Director, 


826-4w 
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A New Volume of Music for the Young Folks, 


entitled, 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN, 


CONTAINING ¢ 


I. Musical Notation. 
Il. Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. 
Songs for all Occasions. 
Sacred Pieces. 


By W. 0. PERKINS, 


Author of “The Nightingale,’’ ‘Sabbath School 
Trumpet,” xc. 


The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for Ju- 
venile Classes, Schools and Seminaries, and one that cannot 
fail to be admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes fur the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September, 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life InSurance 
Company of New York. 


PUPA CRUMB USNS CRE cence ccc vecsselssyechiess President. 
en a eet mic nin in 6, 0.0.0.0 o0.0,6 6 Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


PONGIGR ISRO, coc cas eed ee siedsieveeste mes tere 
Income for the year, over 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem. 


Re 00 oo ols slneinsln g4.8 0.00.0 06's oe.00 - 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued 
TRIE ete tdhe o oia(s.e\n.0/01'0\0 o.a\e avwsie 80.0 ws « 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS HAS ae, EACH YEAR SINCE 
1865. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NOTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in tts Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersio the original application, 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY. 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNEC'LICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager, 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
jy18-3ma 


BXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. DINAH AM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


ioe MANUFACTURERS OF 


Highest Award. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


The Legion of Honor, 
UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 
With, a Grand.Gold.Medal, | serie compistea ou new matutictory ona gesty ox. 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


eme  OGe 


by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 


C Hi I C K E R i N G & S 0 N S, every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Chivce Hlove Kirst Lremiums. 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, jal ee 
1867 WO RY Be Dre 
For the bes t Piano The great combination of improvements attained in the 
3 |**DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
AND THE equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 


the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS opinion, that the 


. 


AT THE 
‘DUNHAM ”’ PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 
FOR THE BEST 


GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “DUNHAM? 


r : PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 
Over all Competitors during the 


past Forty-Four Years, 


strive, but few attain, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streéts 


YORK, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 


11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, NEW 


$8 
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TURE 
CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures lim of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institate, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under bis care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe. tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement im the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before aud after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. EK. FISHLEY, eavow sco. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


A rel Soca ig ea Sb fa 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER, 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


KE. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, neak ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


I yRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale at all ré- 
spectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed FREER, by 
ms9-6m L. PRANG & CO., Bostou: 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


Are RU ae St 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 
H. L. BATEMAN, 


* SATURDAY, DEC. 5, 1868, At 1 o’clock precisely, 
GRAND GALA MATINEE. 
Extraordinary Attraction. 
Mile. TOSTEE IN TWO CHARACTERS, 


First Act of LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, and Second Act of 
LA BELLE HELENE. 


Pe vigial e150 tet “Ge in, Ate ate Lessee and Director. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, 
And every Evening this Week, 
FIRST PERFORMONCE IN AMERICA 
of Offenbach’s most laughable creation, 
LES BAVARDS, 
Opera Bouffe in Two acts. 

Mlle. TOSTEE in her unapproachable impersonation of 
theneedy young nobleman ROLAND. 

The other characters by Miles. Lambele & Duclos, Messrs. 
Duchesne, Lagriffoul, and Benedick, 

GRAND DOUBLE. CHORUS, #* 
NEW SCENERY AND COSTUMES. 


‘h : Hien yn y an ae 
| a tw 4" FO € a © q@ 
| Theatre Franeais. 
GENEVIEVE, AT 7%. 
Sole Lessee and Director...........s.ceeeees +...d. GRAU. 
Seats secured to-day one week in advance only at the 
Theatre Francais; Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and Peters, 
198 Broadway. 

SEVENTH WEEK OF THE CROWNING SUCCESS, 
and irresistible novelty of the season, 
OFFENBACH’S RENOWNED OPERA BOUFFE, 
GENEVIEVE pr BRABANT, 


Presented this and eyery evening at 734, and on Saturday 
MATINEE at 1 and same evening at 734, witha splendor ef 
mise en scene aud cast never equalled on any stage. 

The cast comprises ROSE-BELL, DESCLAUZAS, CAR- 
RIER, BECKEKS, GENOT, BOURGOIN, GOBY, MUSSAY, 
PETIT, GUERETTI, BARGEARD and J. GABEL, together 
with the entire strength of the company, numbering 140. 

A number of reserved seats will be retained for sale on 
the evening at the box office of the theatre. Family Circle, 
30 cents. 

saturday Afternoon—GENEVIEVE MATINEE. 


ALLACK’S 
“spb ceiae Mr, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 74. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 
THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 


THIS EVENING, 
AND EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Characters by Mr. J. W. WALLACK. Mr. CHARLES 
FISHER, Mr. GEO. HOLLAND, Mr. a. W. YOUNG, Mr. J. 
B. POLK, Mr. C. H. ROCKWELL, Mr. G. F. BROWNE, Mr, 
J. L. MATTHEWS, Mr. J. W. LEONARD, Mr. J. T. WARD, 
Mr. E. CASHIN, Mr. J. CURRAN, Miss ROSE EYTINGE, 
Mrs. CLAKA JENNINGS, Mrs. SEDLEY BROWN, 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY AND INCIDENT3: 


Near Fernleigh—Woman’s Hate—Farnleigh Farm—Wom- 
an’s Love—The Stolen Letter. Robert Redburn’s office—A 
Party by the name of Johnson. Mr. Danville’s Drawing- 
room—Repentance—Revenge. Street in Liverpool—Road to 
the River. The Pier at Egremont—The Mersey. The Night 
Boat—Despair—Death-Accaused of Murder. Fernleigh Farm 
—Ill-fed Clerks—Unexpected Return.— The Lock-up—Devo- 
tion—Escape—Slippery Dick.—Australia—The Dark Cloud— 
Retribntioa—The Happy Home and True-hearted Lancashire 
Lass. 


Steck’s Hall, 


141 8th Street, between Bowery and 4th Avenue. 


Proprieior and Mauager, 


Te commence at 8 o’clock, 


OSCAR PFEIFFER’S 


SOIREE WUSICALE, 


TUESDAY EVENING, DEC. 8, 1868. 
Assisted by 


‘Miss A. F. HENNE and Signor GIORZA 
of Nat’l Conservatory. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, 
To be obtained at all the principal Music Stores. 


Steinway Hall, 


GRAND, SUNDAY CONCERT. 
"PHEOGOLE PHODIBE, +... snes cous clenelcioninjccs Dienee .... Director. 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6, AT 8. 
SECOND GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
when the following array of talent will appear: 
Mme. MARIETTA GAZZANIGA. 
The talented children, aged 8 and 10 years, 
JOANNA and WILLIE HESS. 
THEO. THOMAS’ UNRIVALED ORCHESTRA, 
Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No, 114 Broadway. 


Steinway Hall, 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
| SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


I 
109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


' 
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WATSON, 


Byatt OLE? 


New Serres—No. 269. 
Vou. X.—No. 9. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1868. 


‘a DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Cortes, 10 Cts. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 
AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bay They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
<«f the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME! St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS ann GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863, 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


J. O. Eaton 


In ‘“‘A View on the Hudson” [105] shows 
that he can paint a landscape as well as he 
can a portrait. The present work is strong 
in color, exceedingly well handled, and but 
for an undue prevalence of greenish blue 
tints throughout the picture it would be one 
of the very best landscapes in the collection. 
As it is, it shows what Mr, Eaton is capable 
of doing in landscape art, and it gives us 
many hopes for his success in the future. 
“A Scene in Ohio” is a smaller work with a 
strong stormy effect, but objectionable in 
color. <A ‘ Portrait’’ [189] is a well painted 
head of an old gentleman, with a very strong 
effect of light on it which, we think, would 
be improved by toning down. The picture 
is well drawn and in all other respects very 
good. 


J. W. EXNINGER. 
‘‘ Death and the Gambler,” [53] is the title 


of a rather singular subject by this artist. ; 


The Gambler is dressed in armor, whilst Death 
is covered with a black mantle, his head only 
showing, and he seems to haye played the 
deuce with the Gambler whose game is all np 
as he has’nt a trump left. Pardon our levity, 
dear reader, but we can’t be serious over 
such a grave subject. 


J. FArRMAN. 


“* Trout Stream,” [45] is the only picture 
to represent this artist who seems to be a 
man of some ability, judging from works ex- 
hibited before this season. The present 
landscape does not, however, sustain the 
good opinion we have heretofore formed of 
his pictures, as it is very badly painted, bad- 
ly drawn, and badly colored ; the texture of 
the foliage is represented in such a manner 
as to look like so much earth instead of light 
masses of leaves, and the sky like so much 
wool in place of light vapory clouds. Study 
nature earnestly, Mr. Fairman, and we have 
no doubt, but that your success will be pro- 
portionate to your sincerity. 


T. C. FARRER 


Is represented by three or four pictures thay 
are remarkable for not having anything good 
in them as well as showing the utter blind- 
ness of the man to color. We cannot waste 
space by saying more about his productions, 
But, we tell Mr. Farrer, that all his patience 
and perseverance, which we admire, will never 
make of him an artist. He, like a good ma- 
ny others that paint, has mistaken his voca- 
tion, and the sooner he gives it up the better 
for himself, for the cause of art, and for the 
public in general. 


A. FIsHER. 


A ‘Portrait of Dr. Mark Stephenson,” 
[196] is a well painted head, somewhat in the 
style of Elliot, but rather blue in the flesh 
tints. 

E. Forsss. 


‘Coming from Pasture,” [129] is pretty 
fairly composed ; but the sheep are badly 
drawn, and the color is inharmonious and en- 
tirely untrue to nature. There is, altogether, 
too much red in the shadows on the sheep, 
and too much purple in the landscape. The 
picture looks as if it had been painted from 
lithographs, and that the artist guessed at 
what the color of his objects were, without 
having the ag-istance of any studies from 
nature to refe to 


H. Furcusen 


Exhibits but one picture, ‘‘Sunrise on Lake 
George,” [201] is carefully painted, though 
not altogether agreeable in color; the reds 
and greens being too systematically used, a 
mistake which the pupils of the Dusseldorf 
School frequently make, forgetting that na- 
ture, though she makes use of these colors, 
always blends them together in such a man- 
ner, that they are not distinguishable as in- 
dividual but as component parts in the gener- 
al color of the landscape. 


A. FREDERICKS. 


‘*Cherry Time,” [65] is a small picture of 
a little girl busying herself with the fruit 
which she holds in her lap. It has no special 
good qualities to mention, and we refrain 
from finding fault with the artist’s good in- 
tention. 
Ep. Gay 


Sends two pictures containing much that is 
meritorious. ‘‘Copake Iron Works,” [144] 
is a good-sized landscape, that is strong in 
color though not pleasing as a composition, 
a fault, not the artist’s however, as the pio- 
ture is evidently a portrait of the place, and 
the artist was necessarily obliged to stick to 
fact rather than fancy, for his picture. Buta 
more favorable work by which to judge the 
artist, is ‘‘ Bashbish Falls,” [235]. Here we 
have not only a good composition, but a 
picture that is strong and quite luminous in 
color, and one in which all the parts are well 
rendered. The foliage is nicely handled and 
the effect of light and shade skilfully man- 
aged. We believe, Mr. Gay is but recently 
from Albany, and now that he has taken his 
abode in the Metropolis, we hope that he 
will have a laudable ambition to cope against 
our best landscapists. 


Miss V. GRANBERRY 


And her sister H. A. Granbery exhibit some 
carefully painted flowers ; they are number- 


‘ed ]74 and 84]. 
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T. C. GRANNIS 


Is a journalist who occasionally finds time to 
paint a picture. ‘‘Long Island Shore,” 
72) is the title of a small coast scene by 

im; it is clear and pure in color, and much 
better than many works by professional 
artists. 


Vewee IN: As GRAY 


Does not make much of a display, and in a 
‘« Portrait,”’ [312] we have one of the worst 
painted heads in the Academy. This may be 
well enough for the chief owner of that in- 
stitution, but we hardly think the public 
will tolerate it much longer. An officer of 
the Academy should remember that he is ex- 
pected to exhibit nothing but well painted 
pictures, and he should also remember that 
his being an officer does not give him un- 
limited authority in the affairs of the Acade- 
my. Please bear this in mind, Mr. Gray ! 


S. J. Guy 


Sends a charming cabinet sized picture ti- 
tled ‘‘The Good Sister” (199.) It is a sim- 
ple story of a young giri holding on her 
breast an infant that she has put to sleep, 
but it is admirably told. The quiet expres- 
sion of the girl’s face, who has gone to sleep 
in putting the infant to rest, is well rendered, 
and is quite a study in itself: the drapery 
and the background, and all the details of 
the picture, are painted in that exceedingly 
careful style which Mr. Guy is noted for. 
The manipulation is all that could be desired; 
but the principal beauty of this little canvas 
is in its rich and harmonious color, and in 
the sweet sentiment which Mr. Guy has 
clothed his subject with. Mr. Guy is one of 
our most studious artists, and what his future 
will be is made known by the beauty of his 
pictures at the present time. 


M. F. H. Dr Haas. 


‘‘Off the Coast of France” (164) is one of 
this artist’s finest productions; there is a 
breeze to it that is quite refreshing after one 
has become over-heated in going through the 
galleries. The sky is unu-ually fine for Mr. 
De Haas to paint; and in the large masses of 
clouds moying forward, both as regards draw- 
ing and color, we have a most pleasing and 
effective sky. The painting of the water, 
and in fact all the parts—vessels and coast, 
is done in a broad, free manner that shows 
the artist to have a perfect control of his 
brush. We have but very few warine paint- 
ers, and for that, if for no other reason, the 
public shouid generously potronize Mr. De 
Haas. 


G. H. Hata 


Has painted, and does continue to paint, 
studies of fruit that are remarkable for their 
richness of color, and for expressing all the 
juciness peculiar to the fruit. If he would 
stop there, we would have nothing but praise 
to give; but, unfortunately, Mr. Hall thinks 
he can paint figures, and so he executes a 
‘*Group of Spanish Children” (151), and 
sends his picture to the Academy, and offers 
it for sale. Let us look at it; the composi- 
tion consists of three figures—a girl holding 
a child with a cap on its head, and a boy 
slightly in the background. ‘The figure of 
the child is made up from pictures of the 
Madonna and Child by many of the old mas- 
ters; and if large painty legs and red painty 
face would make a good picture, then this 
would be one; but there are such qualities as 
gvod drawing and delicate flesh tints neces- 


| sary in painting figures, and this does not 

| possess them. But it might be said the other 
figures are not so bad as that of the child, 
but they are bad enough, and are as artificial 
and painty as they can very well be. The 
best thing in the picture is the stone jug con- 
taining the flowers, which is the principal 
object in it; it is well painted, and looks quite 
like earthenware. But we will not dwell any 
longer on the subject, and so we advise Mr. 
Hall, if he must paint figures, to get his sub- 
jects from nature, make very accurate draw- 
ings, and then make studies in color. Above 
all, learn to draw a figure before you attempt 
to paint it. 

A. J. Heatrox. 


We notice this gentleman in order to give 
a few words of friendly advice to him. Learn 
to draw simple subjects before you attempt 
such ambitious ones as ‘‘ Passing Opportuni- 
ties,’ ‘‘The Virtues neglected by Indolence 
and Vice,” ‘‘The Heiress,” and other similar 
themes. Remember that a good drawing has 
a value, a badly painted picture is worthless. 


E. L. Henry 


Exhibited for a short time the best painted 
picture that we have seea by him. The 
‘‘Facade of the Cathedral at Piacenza, Lom- 
bardi,” is a beautiful picture, very carefully 
drawn and admirably colored. The group of 
figures that are introduced in the foreground 
enliven the scene and are depicted with great 
fidelity and truthfulness to nature, and show 
that Mr. Henry is a keen observer of charac- 
ter, and commands a ready pencil in deline- 
ating its different phases. 
> 


KNOEDLER’S GALLERY. 


To attempt to describe the pictures in this 
Gallery would be a difficult task as there are 
a number of excellent works, each of which is 
worthy of being noticed at length, but thongh 
we would be willing to write at length in regard 
to them, we find that our time and space will 
not allow more than afew briefremarks about 
the principal ones. A large picture of Cattle 
in the Pyrenees, claims attention for having 
been painted by the very celebrated French 
lady, Rosa Bonheur. A group of bulls are the 
only kind of cattle in the picture and they are 
painted in a broad free manner that fully 
represents all the strength and vigor of the 
animal. The landscape part of the picture is 
quite important as the cattle seem to be mere 
accessories to it, but though the foreground, 
which is composed of rocks, is admirably 
executed, still the color of the distan: moun- 
tains, and of the sky, is so discordant as to 
take away the otherwise fine effect which the 
well painted cattle would produce. 

One of Blaise Desgoffes elaborately finished 
works next attracts our attention. 'The sub- 
ject is what he generally paints, viz., objects 
of art, consisting of vases, bowls and plates, 
etc., all painted in his exceedingly minute 
manner which leaves nothing to be wished for 
in the way of execution. But though this 
smooth and highly finished execution is most 
excellent in representing all objects that have 
a hard surface, it does not answer so wellin 
imitating the soft yielding surface of fruit. 
And consequently the peaches and raspberries 
which are introduced in the picture, have a 
hard, glassy appearance. We must not how- 
ever forget to mention that the cut lemon in 
the foreground, is perfection itself. On look- 
ing through the room the eye is attracted by 
a bustin bronze of Laboulaye the great French 
statesman. It is by Barthuldi, a Parisian 


sculptor. And never before have we seen the 
hard metallic surface of the bronze so perfectly 
transformed into the soft, flexible nature of 
flesh asin this bust. Head, face, cheeks, nose, 
lips, eyes, all in parts and collectively, are so 
perfect in expression, that the color and nature 
of the material are altogether forgotten, and 
we feel only that we are looking upon a living, 
speaking head. Let our marble cutters go and 
study it. On turning from Bartholdi’s great 
work, we stop before a very luminous effect 
of color. It is an interior by Rumpf, a German 
artist. A number of children are seated 
around a table, in the evening, we judge, for 
the lamp is lighted; and it is in the beautiful 
diffusion of the clear warm light that the artist: 
has made his success. Here isasmall picture, 
richly framed and boxed with a glass to pro- 
tect the precious canvas. Itis by Meissonnier, 
the French artist who produces such stereos- 
copic effects, with his highly wrought execu- 
tion. The present work is a good specimen 
of what his pencil can do. The subject, ‘*A 
Cavalier,” is admirably composed, and the 
painting of the drapery and other parts is 
done with the utmost regard to the most: 
minute detail. A picture by Zamacois, 
naturally attracts our attention next, as he is 
a pupil of Meissonnier. The subject is called 
Philosophical Reflections, and represents a 
man dressed as a court fool standing near a 
pillar, and contemplating an opened note on 
the ground which he has perused, and from 
which he has obtained the matter that supplies 
him with his reflections. The picture is 
executed in Meissonnier’s manner, but in 
ideality, which is really the power that makes 
the artist, Zamacois, is infinitely greater than 
Meissonnier who has bat little power of con- 
ception, as he is bnt simply a fine draughts- 
man.—A woman looking at some trinkets, is 
charmingly executed by Perrault, who has 
studied in the atelier of Bougereau, one of 
the greatest of French painters of the present. 
day.—One of Plassan’s large and sensuous 
looking women, is on a small canvas, badly 
drawn but very rich and pleasing in color. 
And nearly opposite hangs ene of Hamon’s. 
classical, and highly etherealized subjects of 
two female figures. And not far from this is. 
quite a pleasing work by Lobrichon. A young 
mother teaching her child to walk. ‘‘ Playing 
School” is well told by Julius Hibner, who 
is a son of the celebrated German artist Carl 
Hiibner. Neustadtler’s Interior is well paint- 
ed and the figures are well drawn. But we 
must not forget a picture of a monkey, and 
some dogs, by De Vos, which is a master- 
piece in itself. The monkey and dogs are 
admirably drawn, and the serio-comic expres- 
sion of them is wonderful. In landscape, 
Oswald Achenbach is represented by ‘‘Capri,” 
a subject that is not at all su pleasing as what. 
we are accustomed to see from this distin- 
guished artist’s pencil. There is a very fine: 
landscape by Roelof: it is quite fresh and 
pleasing in color, and not unlike Lambinet’s 
best efforts. Hildebrandt’s two works are very 
sweet and harmonious in the coloring. Here 
is a landscape and Cattie by an artist whose 
name is Thom, where both cattle and land- 
scape are carefully painted. And to refer to 
the works of our own painters, who are but 
poorly represented is this gallery, as regards. 
the number of their works which is very smalk 
indeed. James M. Hart’s quiet, pastoral 
scene and which has been made popular by 
the chromo-lithograph is the only work to 
represent him. A sketch by William Hart is 
very effective, and is mnch better than, his 
larger picture of the same subject, which is 
too much cut up in the foreground. It is 


never the lessa very strong and good landscape. 
These and a landscape by Shatturck, which is 
one of his best efforts, are all that represent 
New York Artists. 

Before clos‘ng our notice of Knoedler’s we 
must not fail to chronicle the fact that another 
of Merle’s splendid works, has been added to 
the collection and forms an excellent compan- 
ion to his Angel of Consolation, which we 
noticed last week, and all that was written in 
praise of that work and of the artist then, 
*‘Prayer and Extacy” fully substantiates now. 
Mr. Kingsland is the fortunate owner of these 
invaluable gems. There are many other 
excellent paintings by Hamman, Ed. Frere, 

_Jules le Faiyre, Compte Calix, and othersthat 
we cannot mention, but we advise all who 
are interested in Art, to go to Mr. Knoedler’s 
gallery, and study the works of some of the 
greatest artists of the present time. Surely 
Mr. Knoedler is entitled to some praise for 
bringing sucha collection of pictures together. 
Let the consciousness of being the principal 
teacher, in instructing the public be his 
reward. It is no mean one. As the rapid 
growth of art among our people will testify. 


_ 2 72 See 
SKETCH OF ROSSINI, 


When Rossini went to Naples, a singular 
condition of affairs prevailed in the musical 
world. Author’s copy-right was a thing un- 
known. It is a recent thing everywhere, and 
even now is scarcely conceded in full any- 
where. In those days some wealthy man 
rented a theatre, and his agent acted asa 
manager. Oresus patronised the opera be- 
cause he wanted a harem. The opera song- 
stresses were his sultanas. His agent paid 
the composer what he (the agent) pleased to 
give. Famous as Rossini was, he was far 
from being independent of fortune ; indeed, 
was in command of some money one day, and 
and absolutely without money the morrow. 
In Naples, a different state of things prevail- 
ed. There then lived at Naples a man named 
Barbaja. He was originally a waiter in a 
eaié. He rose from this humble condition to 
be farmer of the gambling houses. He must 
have becn a man of no ordinary talents to 
have risen from his original humble sphere 
to great wealth. His astuteness is ayouched 
by many anecdotes. Instance one of them. 
He constantly kept good carriages standing 
at the door of his gambling houses. He in- 
sisted upon lucky gamblers taking them and 
being driven home. When asked why he 
paid these attentions to gamblers gorged with 
his money, and allowed gamblers he had 
ruined to go home afoot, he replied: ‘‘ My 
reasons are self-evident and logical. I see 
the lucky player safe home because I am 
afraid he might be robbed on the way, and 
every cent the robbers take would be so much 
money lost to me, for I am perfectly sure the 
lucky player will return the next day to bring 
me back all the money I lent him, and pay 
me heavy interest to boot. Now the unlucky 
player may whistle in the face of robbers, 
and I may trust to his love of gambling to 
bring him back to me the moment he has a 
cent in his pocket. Wherefore, then, should 
I show him any attention?” ‘This explana- 
tion reveals a shrewd observer of human na- 
ture. After Barbaja had made a considerable 
fortune by farming the Neapolitan ‘‘ hells,” 
he obtained the monopolies of the opera 
houses in Naples, Rome, and, I believe, 
several other Italian States. At all events, in 
the course of time he contrived to reduce 
the whole musical world under his sceptre. 
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Love of power was one motive,—love of wo- 
men was another, which prompted him to 
govern opera houses as well as ‘‘ hells.” 
There was then on the stage a woman of 
Spanish birth, but made by long residence 
an Italian; who, to unusual professional ta- 
lents joined bewitching beauty. Signora 
Angelica Colbrand was not only queen of the 
stage, but she was mistress of Barbaja’s 
heart. He loved her with all the wildness of 
Neapolitan passion. He not only wished to 
adorn her with everything wealth could be- 
stow, but to make her shine above her con- 
temporaries by exhibiting her talents in the 
most favorable light. To do this it was ne- 
cessary he should have in his service a gifted 
composer who should study her good and bad 
qualities, bring forth the former and conceal 
or turn to good use the latter. Skill will ac- 
complish the latter task, which is more diffi- 
cult than the former. There is Mdlle. The- 
resa, who is singing with her old success at 
the Gaieté Theatre. There are tones of her 
voice which grate on the ear harshly as the 
inflections of a Billingsgate fish woman ; yet 
her favorite composers have made such good 
use of them, persons of delicate tastes find 
pleasure in hearing them, They give a sort 
of vigor to the songs’ strain. ‘' Inganno Fe- 
lice” and ‘‘ Tancredi,” (to say nothing of the 
other operas, and his ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Hymn,”’) had attracted all eyes to Rossini as 
to the rising star destined to glitter with most 
lustre above the lyric horizon. Barbaja made 
overtures to him, which seemed incredible 
wealth to Rossini, who was then young and 
poor. Barbaja offered him $4,000 a year, up- 
on condition he composed two new scores a 
year, and furnished old operas by re-writing 
an out-worn passage and introducing an ori- 
ginal song here and there. Rossini at once 
accepted the offer, not only because he 
thought it secured him an independence of 
fortune, but becanse it introduced him to 
the intimacy of Angelica Colbrand, whose 
beauty and talents rumor had lauded to his 
ears. liicentious and fond of the pleasures 
of the table as Rossini was, he had always 
been thrifty of money. Italians generally 
are. I think this trait of character honors 
Rossini’s judgment as much as it does his 
honor. There is something revolting in 
genius wearing the chains of slavery to some 
creditor, as apart from the contempt of so 
despicable a condition, genius’ flights are 
impeded, for all fetters are heavy. Rossini 
early determined to be no man’s slave. He 
eagerly accepted an opportunity to earn mo- 
ney enough to make him independent of for- 
tune and of men. and the money he earned 
he husbanded. How Rossini labored during 
those years best appears by a mere list of the 
works he composed. His relations with Bar- 
baja lasted from 1816 to 1822. In these seven 


years Rossini composed ‘‘ Elisabetta,” ‘‘ Re- 
gina d’Inghilterra,”’ ‘‘ La Gazetta,” ‘‘ Otello,” 
“‘ Aymida,” ‘‘ Mose,” ‘‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide,” 


‘‘Hrmione,” ‘‘lia Dona del Lago,” ‘‘ Mao- 
metto IL,” “‘ Zelmira,” ‘‘ Torvaldo e d’ Or- 
liska,’’ <‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,” ‘‘ La Ceneren- 
tola,” ‘‘ Adelaide di Borgogna,” ‘‘ Matilde di 
Sabran,” ‘‘ Edoardo,” ‘‘ Cristina,” ‘‘ I] Califfo 
di Bagdad,” ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” ‘‘ Bianca,” 
‘‘Faliero,” and ‘‘ La Semiramide.”” When I 
say how Rossini labored I use a wrong ex- 
pression. He did literally compose music as 
the nightingale sings. In my last letter I re- 
peated the story of /’aria del riso (di tanti pal- 
pili). ‘*Mosé” was put on the stage in an 
awkard manner at Naples. The Red Sea 
through which the Israelites passed was six 
feet above the shore. 


The public every; 
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night hissed the third act to show its disap- 
probation of this blunder. The opera had 
been played several nightswhen one morning 
the boot-maker came into Rossini’s chamber, 
shouting: ‘‘ We'll see if the publie continue 
to hiss the third act. Read this!” Rossini 
read the line presented to him. Leaped out 
of bed, wearing nothing but his shirt, sat at 
a table, and in ten minutes he wrote the sub- 
lime ‘‘ Prayer in Mosé.” It was written with- 
outa piano. The chamber was full of ten or 
fiteen people, all talking in an animated 
manner. Again, Rossini was as usual com- 
posing in bed. He was all his life fond of ly- 
ing in bed, which he rarely quitted before 
three o’clock in the afternoon. He had near- 
ly completéd a duet, when the sheet accident- 
ally fell from his hand on the floor. Too 
lazy to rise to pick up the paper, and unable 
to recall the commencement of the duet, he 
wrote a second duet. These two duets are 
in autograph hunter’s hands, and each is ab- 
solutely unlike the other. ‘‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” was composed in thirteen days. 
The Prison Duet of ‘‘La Gazza Ladra” was 
composed in Ricordi’s back-shop amid the 
conversation of twenty copyists. You know 
Ricordi isthe eminent music publisher of 
Milan. Easy as compusition was to Rossini 
he abhorred the labor. His delight was to 
lie in bed; to loll in the sun, and to eat. 
Nourrit, the singer of genius, whose tragio 
death still clonds many a brow in Paris, had 
years afterwards a curious conversation with 
Rossini which deserves to be mentioned. 
Rossini said to him: ‘‘ People do not admit 
a man may ever grow tired working for them. 
Nevertheless, I pledge you my word of honor 
I was very tired of the business. Rest is my 
passion and my highest happiness ; I have 
never known any other real pleasure. When 
your young French composers talked to me 
about their ambition and their schemes, and 
showed extraordinary ardor, I did not con- 
ceal my opinions from them. TI always said- 
to them: ‘‘If you are as fond of working as 
Tam of doing nothing you will attain great 
reputation.” When I haye thought on the 
immense effort required to write a score such 
as modern operas require, how many times 
haye I envied the destiny of song-writers ! 
One Gay I said to Panseron [a well-known 
song-writer|]: ‘What a lucky fellow you are ! 
You are not obliged to turn over your page !’ 
I do not deny my earlier operas gave me 
some agreeable moments as evidence of my 
talents and as promise of fortunes. As for 
the others they gave me no sort of emotion 
either one way or another. They found and 
left me in a state of absolute indifference. 
After a man has been successful ten or twelve 
times, a new success gives him no new sensa- 
tion, and unless a man stands in veed of this 
success to support himself, I cannot conceive 
he should make the least effort to command a 
new success.’’ Nourrit asked: ‘‘ But when 
you hear a whole opera house burst forth in 
phrenzied applause during the whole course 
of ene of your master-pieces, and enthusias- 
tically call again and again for one of your 
airs or duets, etc., do you not feel joy which 
seems ever new and ever delightful?” Ros- 
sini replied: ‘‘ Then I only feel a vey strong 
desire to get to bed and to sleep like a log 
till next morning.” Perhaps no composer, 
no artist ever lived so absolutely indifferent 
to criticism as Rossini was. He was violently 
attacked during the whole of his career mili- 
tant. Hewas denied all knowledge of music, 
he was demonstrated ignorant of the most 
elementary rules of musical composition. 
One of bis warmest admirers, Sten.ihal 
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|judge what his enemies said] wrote: ‘‘ Live- 
ly, light, piquant, rarely sublime, Rossini 
seems to be created a purpose to give ecstasy 
to people of mediocrity. Although im- 
measurably surpassed by Mozart in the ten- 
der and melancholy style, and by Cimarosa 
in the comic and impassioned school, he is 
the first of composers for vivacity, rapidity, 
piquancy, and all the effects which flow from 
them.”’ Rossini laughed at these reproaches. 
He used often to write in the margin of the 
most incorrect passages of his scores: Per 
soddisfazione de pedanti [for the satisfaction 
of pedants]. It may be mentioned for a sin- 
gularity in the history of art that ‘‘Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” ‘‘La Donna del Lago,”’’ 
“*Mosé,”’ and ‘‘ Semiramide” were not at first 
successful. True explanations of these fail- 
ures have been given. ‘‘Il Barbiere” was 
hissed because Pasiello’s admirers were angry 
with Rossini’s impudence in writing an opera 
on a book that Paisiello had exhausted. 
‘* Mosé’s” failure was to be attributed to the 
machinist’s awkardness. ‘‘Semiramide”’ was 
‘damned’ because Barbaja organized a cabal 
to hiss it off the stage. Barbaja had become 
Rossini’s bitterest enemy. Susceptible Ros- 
sini was soon over head and ears in love with 
Angelica Colbrand. As no woman could re- 
sist his wooing, it was not long before he was 
Barbaja’s rival. This divided empire did not 
suit with Rossini’s love. He married her. 
Barbaja, in his rage at losing his lovely mis- 
tress, swore that they should not remain in 
Italy, and should not appear on any Italian 
stage. He goaded them with so many an- 
noyances they quitted Italy after ‘“‘Semira- 
mide” miscarried at Venice. They went to 
Vienna where they remained a short time, 
Then they came to Paris, where Rossini was 
received with the wildest enthusiasm. Eight 
hundred cards were left for him the day he 
reached Paris. A few days a‘terwards he 
went by invitation to the Italian opera, where 
‘*Tl Barbiere” was given: ‘‘It was known,” 
says one account, ‘‘that Rossini would be 
present at the performance. The house was 
choke-full and greeted the composer as if he 
had been a king. When he appeared in his 
box the applause burst forth. The orchestra 
and singers electrified by the illustrious, pre- 
sence seemed to surpass themselves, and the 
performance was but one enthusiastic cheer. 
After the finale of the first act, the composer, 
cheered by the wholé audience, was dragged 
on the stage amid a shower of flowers and a 
thunder of bravos.” Rossini remained only 
three weeks in Paris and proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he had been engaged to write 
‘‘La Figha del Aria.”” He was received in 
London as warmly as he had been in Paris, 
and the flowers showered on him contained 
sterling coin. The concerts and lessons he 
gave in London during his brief stay [he was 
there only five months] put forty thousand 
dollars into his pocket. All his operas, im- 
mortal master-pieces as they were, had never 
brought him half so much money. I omitted 
to say on recording his marriage that Angeli- 
ca Colbrand was worth, as some say, forty 
thousand dollars, according to others one 
hundred thousand dollars. Rossini was now 
master of an estate worth at leas one hundred 
thousand dollars. He came from England 
to Paris. The Government made him ma- 
nager of the Italian Opera. Here he remain- 
ed two years, and composed only ‘Il Vaggio 
a Reims” [which subsequently became ‘‘ Le 
Comte Ory”’] in honor of Charles X.’s coro- 
nation. Soon after this he published ‘“‘ Les 
Soirées Musicales,” which are on evey piano. 
He quitted the Italian opera and was appoint- 
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ed to the sinecure of General Inspector of 
Singing in France, with a salary of five 
thousand dollars. He then re-wrote ‘‘ Mao- 
metto II.” for the Grand Opera, where it was 
played under the title ‘-Le Liege de Co- 
rinthe;’ he next re-wrote ‘‘Mosé”’ for the 
same lyric theatre ; re-wrote ‘‘Il Vaggio a 
Reims,” making it ‘‘Le Comte Ory,” and in 
1829 he composed for the Grand Opera his 
noble work ‘‘Guillaume Tell.” Losing his 
sinecure at the Revolution of 1830, detest- 
ing revolutions [he thought despotism pater- 
nal and knew his music was never heard to 
greater advantage than amid their silence] 
and disturbed by the success of Meyerbeer’s 
“¢ Robert le Diable,” [which he called ‘‘ The 
Jews’ Sabbat’’] Rossini quitted France, and 
made Bologna his home. He composed no 
more for the public, with the exception of 
the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” played at Madrid in 
1841. It is, however, believed that he has 
never ceased to compose, and that all these 
compositions have been preserved. His first 
wife, Angelica Colbrand, died in 1845. He 
married in 1847 Mdlle. Olympe Pelissier, a 
French woman who, I believe, sang on the 
Italian stage. She survives him. He had no 
children by either marriage. The revolution- 
ary troubles of 1848 drove him from Bologna. 
He removed to Florence where he remained 
until the Austrians were driven out. He 
then came to France where he remained un- 
til his death. 


—————— 


A FANCIFUL STORY. 

It concerns Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and 
M. Mahalin tells it in Les Jolies Actrices de 
Paris. " 

“Tt is snowing. The skies, all black as 
they are with night and cold, commence 
turning gray in the east. After a while the 
sun rises in the mist. A vague bluish light 
seems to descend with the snow-flakes. Here 
and there pines and birches covered with 
icicles, tremble and moan in the wind. Ina 
sort of ravine are to be seen a few wretched 
cabins; from the snow-clad roofs, made of 
bark, ascend blue clouds of smoke; those who 
look out of the low windows of these cabins 
behold a flock ot ravens on the dazzling 
white plain. 

«« We are far from Paris, fifty leagues from 
Stockholm, in a miserable village of the pro- 
vince of Smaland. 

*‘Let us enter one of these hovels, which 
seem rather to have been made for wild boars 
than for men. 

‘*The poor people here live in the same 
room with their cattle. A miserable stove 
emits painful sounds, in the middle of the 
floor. On the ground, in a motley group, lie 
goats, sheep, and children, stretching their 
necks wistfully towards a kettle on the 
hearth. These children are dressed in rags. 
Under a window in the roof sits the mother 
spinning. The father, smoking a pipe, sits 
in a corner of the room. Every now and 
then are heard from without the merry 
sounds of jingling sleigh-bells, or the dull 
noise of a horse galloping past, a sleigh darts 
past with lightning speed. In the same man- 
ner there appears and disappears a fur-cap, 
fur-robe, fur-jacket; then the father’s voice 
drowns the noise of the spinning wheel, the 
seething kettle on the hearth, and the his- 
sing green-wood on the stove. 

“* ¢Christina!’ 

‘‘From the group of children there emerges 
the shapely head of a very pretty girl, sur- 
rounded by a crown of straw-colored, soft, 
and silky hair. 


‘« «Christina, take your violin and go to 
the height!’ 

«Tn this manner Christina Nilsson entered 
upon her career as an artist. What acon- 
trast between the highway, on which she 
once, when a little girl, played the violin, 
and the magnificent salon in which an enthu- 
siastic audience now lavishes applause on the 
great cantatrice. And yet, not more than 
ten years have elapsed since her début. 

‘Ten years ago, a distinguished Swedish 
gentleman ascended that height; heard the 
little peasant girl play the violin; caused her 
to conduct him to her father, and said to 
him : ‘Nilsson, I want to make you an offer. 
Your daughter is a talented child.. Intrust 
her to me, and I am sure I can make a great 
artist of her.’ 

‘*«Qld Nilsson,’ a sharp, clear-headed 
peasant, knew full well that his daughter 
possessed extraordinary musical talents; and, 
inasmuch as the aristocratic stranger gave 
him several gold gieces, and promised to send 
more money from time to time, he did not 
hesitate long; and the little Christina, after 
bidding farewell to her parents and brothers 
and sisters, and shedding a few tears, accom- 
panied the gentleman who had promised to 
make a great artist cf her, and had already 
won her young heart by the great kindness 
with which he treated her. | Two days after- 
wards, Christina reached with him the city of 
Gothenburg, where a new outfit was bought 
for her, and where everybody who saw her in 
her new dress exclaimed, ‘ What an exceed- 
ingly pretty child.’ Her protector then took 
her to a boarding school, where she was so 
industrious, and made such rapid progress, 
that a year afterwards, she could already be 
sent to Stockholm where she studied music, 
and where all professors and musicians who 
heard her sing wondered at her extraordinary 
talents, and said that at length a worthy suc- 
cessor of Jenny Lind had been found. Upon 
her first appearance at a public concert, 
where she sung a few simple national songs, 
she electrified the whole audience, and elicit- 
ed the most rapturous applause. Finally, 
when her professors in Stockholm could no 
longer teach her anything new, she went to 
Paris, where Prof. Wartel completed her 
musical education, and where she soon after- 
wards achieved such marvellous triumphs on 
the stage of the Théatre Lyrique. 

‘“‘And what a difference there is between 
that wretched room in the low hovel in the 
Swedish province of Smaland and the apart- 
ments in which the cantatrice now lives. 

‘‘Her apartments are on the fourth floor 
of a large and very fine house in the Rue de 
Riveli, and the Tuileries are to be seen from 
the windows of the salon. 

‘The salon, the only place in this sanctuary 
to which profane persons have as yet gained 
access, is In white and gold, and its furniture 
is covered with blue damask. It has only 
one window, and three doors; that on the 


right leads to the bed-chamber of the mis- __, , 


tress, that on the left to the room ¢f the lady 
of company, and the third communicates 
with a passage leading to the ante-room. 

‘The mantle-piece is made of Parian mar- 
ble, and so beantifully wrought are the bronze 
ornaments on it, that it cannot but delight 
the eyes of all lovers of the style of Louis the 
Fifteenth. Against the wall opposite to the 
window stands a piano; beside it a sofa and a 
guéridon. The piano is loaded with music. 
books; the sofa and guéridon are loaded with 
bouquets. 

‘'Mhe hands of the clock point to mid- 
night. 
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‘* Before'the piano sits a young lady. Her 
dress tasteful though simple, reaches up to 
her throat. Her hand with the shapely, 
though somewhat long fingers, touches the 
keys of the instrument, while her eyes-wan- 
der about the room, and are fixed now on her 
handsome slippers, now on the window .cur- 


tains, through which the gas-lights of the Rue: 


de Rivoli are seen. 

‘‘She is absorbed in deep reflections; she 
seems to listen to something in her past. 
Does she not, perhaps, think of the immortal 
masters to whose. compositions she has. just 
given-expression. pujysins a ec seer’ S 
“No, she calls to mind the days of her 
childhood; she hears again those words which 
speak more’ impressively to her heart: and 
soul than the music of Mozart: 

‘* ‘Ohristina, take your violin and go to 
the height!” 


ee 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Madame Arabella. Goddard has been 
unanimously elected an Associate of the 
Philharmonic Society. 


Malle. Sarolta has left Paris for Moscow. 
Madame Sass is re-engaged at the Opéra, 


M. Francois-Jules Simon, chief editor of 
L’ Orpheon, has just died, aged 52. 


GJuck’s Iphigénie in Tauride is announced 
for production at the Lyrique. 


Lohengrin has been produced in the Russian 
capital without success, 


Rossini’s Stabat was given at the Italiens on 
Saturday night—a commemorative perform- 
ance. ; 

A special performance of Guillaume Tell 
was given at the Paris Opéra, on Sunday, in 
honour of Rossini. 


Anber’s Le Premier Jour still makes way. 
It is about to be produced at Strasbourg, 
Nancy, and Lille. 


M. Roger has taken the place of singing- 
master at the Paris Conservatoire, made vacant 
by the dismissal of M. Révial. 


Operatic business in Madrid seems to be 
very bad. According to some accounts, 
neither Mdme.. Gueymard. nor. Signor Tam- 
berlick can attract the public. 


M. Albert Sowinski has published a transla- 
tion of Nissen’s Life of Mozart, and appended 
to it a number of letters and authentic docu- 
ments never before printed. 


Mdlle. Patti is not only going to Russia this 
year, according tv her original agreement, but 
she has made an engagement with the St. 
Petersburgh Opera for the two following sea- 
sons, 


The opening programme of the Brussels 
Concerts Populaires included these works :— 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, Gade’s Scotch 
Overture, Chopin’s Funeral March, and the 
' Overture to Wagner’s Meistersinger. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society are about to 
give a performance ‘‘in memoriam’’—for Ros- 
sini, The programme will comprise the 
‘““Dead March” from Handel’s Saul, the Stabat 
of Rossini, and the Requiem of Mozart. Good. 


Mendelssohn’s Trumpet Overture (in C), one 
of the mvst interesting of his posthumous 
publications, will be played to-day at the 
Crystal Palace before the Mount of Olives, 
which ia turn will be followed by the Triumphal 
Mareb from Mr. Custa’s Naaman. 
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Sixth Gewandhaus Concert included: Suite in 


A Paris paper states that at the rehearsal 
for the last Concert Populaire, the members 
of the orchestra revenged themselves for being 
compelled to play. the overture to Wagner’s 
Meistersinger-by hissiwz the: work they had 
just performed. It may be questioned if execu- 
tants have the right to express any critical 
opinion on the music they are called upon to 
execute, but there canbe no, doubt about the 
estimation in which Wagner’s productions 
are held by professional musicians in Paris. 


At the communal theatre of Turin a mark 
of respect was rendered to Rossinion the even- 
ing of the 15th. After the second act, the cur- 
tain rose upon the stage hung with black, and 
the whole of the company, wearing’ crape 
scarfs, were perceived standing round a bust 
of the deceased maestro. The audience at 
once rose and remained uncovered while the 
orchestra played the funeral march from La 
Gazza Ladra. 


The following has gone the round of the 
French and English press:— 


“Tt is said that Auber, when he left the 
Villa Rossini, exclaimed, ‘Poor Ambroise 
Thomas!’ Evidently the composer of Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur does not in the least 
believe that his affairs are in danger when the 
next house is burning.” 

Auber never said anything of the kind— 
never anything so silly and.unfeeling. He is 
not the man for such miserable bon-mois as 
these; and it is too bad that idiotic penny-a- 
liners should father their wretched.jokes on 
illustrious men. 


Here is another bit of precious penny-a- 
linering :— 

‘‘ Rossini and Meyerbeer greatly esteemed 
each other, but seldom met. A friend once 
asked Rossini why he was not more familiar 
with his German rival. ‘You know headmires 
your Semiramide and Cenerentola, and you 
admit the merit of his chefs d’euvre.’ ‘That 
is quite true,’ said Rossini, ‘but Meyerbeer 
and I cannot get on together.’ ‘But why not ?’ 
‘Why he always will have it that sourkrout is 
better than maccaroni.’’” 


Rossini and Meyerbeer, or the contrary, 
were intimate friends-from-the time of 
Meyerbeer’s first visit to Italy, and were never 
in the same town without frequently meeting. 
The friend who asked the question is, like the 
stupid reply attributed to Rossini, a pure 
invention. Equally unauthentic is the follow- 
ing wretched old story unearthed for the 
occasion :— 

“«The stories of Rossini’s vain glory, during 
his invasion of England, are countless. Who 
has not heard of his speech to the beauty 
standing between him and the Duke of Wel- 
lington: ‘Madame, how happy you should be, 
to find yourself placed between the two great- 
est men in Europe.’” 

Rossini never said anything of the kind, 
He was not such a donkey. 


Moscow.—Mdlle. Artét achieved a great 
triumph in Gli Ugonotti, being called on no 
less than twenty-seven times. —On the occasion 
of his benefit, when La Muetie was played, 
M. Dupont, the conductor, received many 
marks of respect and many presents from his 
numerous admirers and friends. Among the 
presents was a watch worth two thousand 
francs. 


Leresic.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur 
has been very successfully produced, though 
none of the singers, with the exception of 
Madame Peschka-Leutner, as. Helene, did the 


composer justice.—The programme of the| #8sert itis a fearful failure. 


—_ 


Canon form for Striaged Instruments, Grimm; 
Violin Concerto, Paganini, and ‘‘ Polonaise,” 
Besekirsky (Herr Besekirsky); Second Sym- 
phony in C major, Schumann; Air, ‘“‘ Gottin 
des Herzens,” from Die Vestalin, Spohr, and 
songs by Gluck. and. Schumann (Mdle. 
Forster). 


HamBurau.—Mignon,. by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, has been produced with only mode- 
rate success.—First Quartet Entertainment of 
Herren Lee and Boie: Quartet in B flat major 
(Op. 18), Beethoven; Quartet in F minor, 
Volkmann; and Quintet in C major, Schubert. 
—Soirée Musicale,-.given by Herren Brahms 
and Stockhausen: Recitative and Song from 
Susanna, Handel: Prelude, Bach; Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 111 Beethoven; Duet for Alto and 
Baritone, Op. 28, Brahms: ‘‘Die Lowenbraut,’’ 
Schumann; Adagio (unpublished), Schnbert; 
s' Ungarische Weisen,” Brahms, &c.—First 
Subscription Concert of the Cecilia Associa- 
tion: Requiem, Cherubini; Symphony, D 
major, Haydn; ‘‘Chorlieder,” Dowland, 
Brahms, Radecke, Schumann, and Mendels- 
sohn.—Concert given by Herr Reinecke: 
Trio, B flat major, Op. 97, Beethoven; 
‘“Nocturno,”’? Chopin; ‘‘Impromptu, Garlitt,” 
‘“‘Am Springbrunnen,” and ‘‘Fantasiestiicke” 
for the Pianoforte and Violin, Schumann; 
Variations on a theme from Bach, and Ballad, 
Reinecke; and Salterello, Heller.—Concert-of 
the Bach Society: Cantata fir jede Zeit, Bach; 
Fugue upon ‘Bach,’ Schumann; chorus, 
‘¢ Ehre sei Dir, Christe,” Schutz; ‘‘ Advents- 
lied,” Stobius; and Prelude and Fague, F 
minor, Handel. 


Drespren.—According to the German 
papers, the King of Saxony grants an annual 
ubvention of 150,000 thalers to the Theatre, 
Royal, an immense sum, considering that is 
the fourth of his civil list, which amounts to 
only 600,000 thalers a year. 


Rotrrrpam.—At the first concert of the 
Society for the Promotion of Musical Art, 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Faustmusik” was performed. 
The solos were sung by Herren Stockhausen, 
Schneider, Bletzacker, Mesdames Wegringer 
nd Gryps. 


NuremMBerc.—Concert for the benefit of the 
Hans Sachs Monument: Overture to Oberon, 
Weber; Fifth Pianoforte Concerto, in B flat 
major, Beethoven: Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Bach; Fantasia in A mionr, Mozart; 
‘‘Romischer Triumphgesang,” Bruch; ‘‘Polo- 
naise” in E major, Liszt; March and Chorus 
from Tannhiuser, Wagner. 


Srurrearpt.—A new three-act opera: Elsa, 
oder das Lied der Mutter, words by Herr Ernst 
Pasqué, music by Herr Felix Hochstiatter, 
will shortly be produced. 


Miuan.—Two performances of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia were given at the Teatro Carcano 
last week, ‘‘all’ omagio di Rossini,” and half 
the receipts will be devoted to a fund that is 
being raised for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the late illus- 
trious composer. Arrangements are now 
being made for a grand concert at La Scala 
forthe same object, and will, in all probability, 
take place this month. 


Darmstapt.—M. Gounod’s Konigin von 
Saba has been revived. 


Botoena.—Il Barbiere di Siviglia, by Signor 
Dell’ Argine, has been produced at last. 
Some say it is a tremendous success; others 
Nous verrons. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 


H. Is; BARMAN Wariitesae.. sites << Lessee and Director, 
THIS EVENING ‘AT EIGHT. 
LES BAVARDS. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF THE, SEASON. 
Encored after every song. 

LAGRIFFOUL, and LEDUC... as...Christoyal and Torribio 
received with thunders of applause, and their unparalleled 
comic duet 

LES BAVARDS, 
ROLAND, a young nobieman,.......-+-.. +..Mlle. TOSTEE, 


SAKMIENTO, Mr. DUCHESNE 
CHRISTOVAL,.... Mr. LAGRIFFOUL 
TOBRRIBIO,. |. «0)0 aFsieleh Wess See Weiela ee 6 Sb icivjclolals « LEDUC. 
BEATRIX, ..0cccedeercces tes cisinecdiece mons Mile. DUCLOS. 
INES, cc cttvcceppecqcsespestgreyeccaprepeues es LAMBELE. 


The performance will conclude with the second act only of 
BARBE BLEUE, 
op ° caine ® BOULOTTE. 
BARBE BLEUE 
Mile. DE ROSa IN A NEW BALLET. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBBR 21, 
will be produced Offenbach’s charming Opera bouffe 
LA CHANSON DE FORTUNIO. 
M65 IRMA cisles cows et - oan 6 AB. . Volentin, 
in which part she made her gr eatest success in Paris. 


Followed by 
LES BAVARDS. 
Seats secured six days in advance at the box office, Schir- 


mer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and from 11 A. M. to 4 P. M. at 
Delmonico’s, No. 22 Broad Street. 


Theatre Franeais. 


J. GRAU. 


Bole Lessee and Director. .......cccesccewcceeses 
EIGHTH WEEK AND LAST NIGHTS 
of Offenbach’s famous 
GENEVIEVE VE URaBANT. 
THIS EVENING, AND MATINEX AT 1, 
GENEVIEVE DEKE BRABANT. 

GORGEOUS COSTUMES, UNSURP>SSED CAST, 
EXQUISITE MISE EN SCENE. 


ROSE BELL, é 4 : . DROGAN. 
DESCLAUZAS, p . . 5 GENEVIEVE, 
CARRIER, ° > ’ , « ; . SUFROY. 
BECHERS, . CHARLES MARTEL, 
GABEL, PITOU. the Gendarme. 


NEXT W EEK, “MONDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS, 
“GENEVIEVE.” 
Together with the entire streugth of the 
COMPANY, COMPRISING 140 PERSONS, 
Seats can be seoured one week in advanee at Peters’, 198 
Broadway ; Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and at the theatre. 
After 914 o’clock general admission half price. 


Steinway Hall. 


GRAND SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
Theadoré:Thomas;:) 45). ts) PSN.) .~ 537 Director, 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 

Reserved Seats. extra Twenty-five cents, 

ON SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 20, AT 8. 


FOURTH GRAND SUNDAY (ONCERT, 
when the following array of talent will appear: 
Mme, MARIBTVA GAZZANIGA, 
Mlle, ANTOINETTE RONCONI, 
Herr F. VON INTEN, 
THEO. THOMAS’ UNRIVALE!) ORCHESTRA, 
Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre ‘Ticket Ofiice, No. 114 Broadway. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN, 


Seventh Ave.. bet. 58th and 59th Sts. 


GRAND CURISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


The entire establishment is beautifully decorated. 
Open Day and Evening 
from 10 o’clock a. m. until 11 o’clock p, m. 
The Splendid Christmas Bazaar, 
For the sale of Christmas presents. 
Extraordinary Variety of Entertaic ments 
- inthe 
Winter Garden and Concert Hall, 
During the Day and kvening 
THE SCHGPEFFER TY ROLEAN SINGER SOCIETY, 
The First Complete & Celebrated Society of Tyrolean Singers, 
HE DELAVANTE BROTHERS, 
the eminent Aerial Artists, performing 
he Double Trapeze—The Horizontal Bars, 
gnimated by a thousand Automatie Figures. 
Punch and Judy with Capt. Jinks, 
Gus. Williams, the celebrated American comic Singer, 
Two Comical Giants, 
Anda great Variety of other Entertainments. 
Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 
Private Boxes, two dollars extra; to be had during the 
day at G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway. 
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= Mr. LESTER WALLACK 
EVERY EVENING. 

Charakters by Mr Lester Waltack, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
J. H. Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringguld, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. 
Clara Jennings, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrz. Sedley Brown, 
Miss Annie Ward, and Miss Mary Barreti. 

Saturday, 19th—-Speed the Plongh. 

Monday, 21st—The Wonder. 

Tuesday, 224—'T'wo Can Play at That Game and Follies of 
a Night. 

Wednesday, 23d—The Captain of the Watch and Wood- 
cock’s Little Game, 

Thursday, 24th—The Wonder. 

In preparation, 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Box Book for Mr. Lester Wallack’s Nights now open. 


Sicinway Rooms. 


MONDAY, DEO, 21, 1868, 
At % past 2 o’clock, 


SEVERINI’S 


SECOND MORNING CONCERT, 
Assisted by 

Miss MATHILDA TOEDT, 

Violinist, 

Mr. J. N. PATTISON, 
The eminent American Pianist, 
Mr. EDWARD HOFFMAN, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, 

To be had at Mr. G. Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway, 
and at the door. 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be teased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc, 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY ‘and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


A rehcarsal of the Oratorio of ‘‘Daniel,” by 
the members of the Mendelssohn Union, took 
place at Steck’s Music Hall, on Thursday 
evening last. The Oratorio willbe given 
under tire direction of Mr. George F. Bristow, 
4 Febuary 9th 1869, at the Academy of 

usic. 


Mr. Theodore Thomns, gave his last Grand 
Concert, at ‘he Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
on Thursday evening last. when he wasassisted 
by Mrs. Jenny Kempton, Johanna Hess and 
Willie Hess, and his grand orchestra. 


The Philharmonic Society, gave a public 
rehearsal at the Academy of Music yesterday, 
Friday afternoon. 


Mrs. Scott Siddons will give a reading this 
Saturday evening at Steinway Hall, for the 
benefit of the New York Ophthalmic Hospital. 


Mr. Edwin Booth will play in Pittsburg, 
this, Saturday evening, which will be-his last 
performance until the opening of his new 
theatre in Sixth Avenue. 

Ole Bull gave a pyc at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on Monday evening last. 


‘*Oinderella,” at Wood’s Theatre, has been 
withdrawn and succeeded by ‘‘The Giant of 
Palestine,” in which Mons. Bihin appears as 
the giant, and displays his physical strength 
of twelve against one. 


Mr. John Brougham’s ‘Lottery of Life,” 
is now having a successful run at ‘Galveston, 
Texas, 


Watson's Art Fournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC. 19, 1868. 


The office of Watson’s Arr JourNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where pape Pati an 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OrHERS.—We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will ~ 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facta of interesr.. We invite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


” 


Back page os 
Inside pages F - 15 cents. 
For Advertisements intended for one Month r longer, a 

reduction from the above terms will be made. % 
16.00. 


Clubs Of Five, ...006 scecdcacs ot sce teen erase 
Postage on Watson’s Art J ournal, paid at the nearest post 
officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance. 
Advertisements inteuded for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. — 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Astor Place. 
ss 


THEODORE THOMAS’ SYMPHONY 
SOIREE. 

The first Symphony Soiree of the fifth 
season, took place at Steinway Hall, on Satur- 
day evening last, Decbr. 12th. Although the 
attraction was very brilliant, the attendance 
was not in proportion to the occasion. A 
generous and a just appreciation on the part 
of the public, would have thronged Steinway 
Hall to its utmost pete, for certainly, a 
programme more worthy of liberal pounce 
wus never offered to the public. THA pro- 
gramme was as follows :— 


OvERTURE, Semiramis, (first teers - -CATEL. 
Orchestra. 
Moret No. I. O God, when thou appearest, 
(first time, ) -Mozarr. 
Chorus and Orchesira. 
Mortsr No. II. Have mercy, O Lord, (first 
time,).0.2. 4 Mozart. 
Bass Solo. Chorus and Orchestra, 
Moter No. IIt. Glory, honor, praise, and 
power, (first tine ....-Mozarr 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Conorrto, Piano, G, Op. 58,...BrmrHoven. 
1. Allegro Moderato. 
2. Andante con moto. 
3. Rondo, Vivace. 

Herr Ferd. von Inten and Orchestra. 
Psaum XXIIT.%Op. 132, (first time,) ScHuBerr. 
Chorus for female voices and Orchestra. . 
Sympuony, No.1, B flat, Op. 38, Scuumann. 
1, Andante un poco maestoso—Allegro 

molto vivace. 
2. Larghetto. , 
3. Scherzo, Molto vivace._ 
4, Allegro animato e grazioso. 
. Orchestra. 


” ” 


ee ee eee ere 


Mozart’s Motets, in themselves such ex- 
quisite compositions, were the most noteable 
performance of the evening. It was the first 
time that Mr. Thomas had handled the Men- 
delssohn Union in public, and we are bound 
to confess, that he showed the marked effect 
of careful and diligent instruction on a body 
of singers. The Mendelssohn Union contains 
a large proportion of very fine, fresh voices, 
and we are satisfied that they are affected by- 
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more than the ordinary enthusiasm—that they 
are, in fact, just the body to be moulded with 
facility, by one who wil] take them earnestly 
in hand. On this ocsasion they sang very 
finely; we haye not heard so large a body of 
mixed voices, for ten years past, excepting 
the Handel and Haydn Society, and the Bo- 
ston Club, sing so smoothly, with such just 
balance, and with such a fine appreciation of 
artistic coloring. The sforzandos were prompt 
and unanimous; the crescendos, and diminuen- 
does, were full of equul power, without exag- 
geration or wavering, and all the points show- 
ed careful study and intelligent understand. 
ing. We cannot say that it was a perfect per- 
formance, for there weré minor defects; but 
as a whole it was infinitely superior to any 
previous performance, and was of exceeding 
promise of future perfection. For where a 
society in so short a time can accomplish so 
much, even to the universally despised point, 
articulation, we can hardly expect too much 
from their future efforts under the same di- 
rection, and willingness to be directed. 

Schubert’s lovely P-1]m for female voices, 
was a still finer performance. The beautiful 
voices showed fine training; the execution 
was refined and fluent, and the blended har- 
mony was rich and Inscious in its flowing tide 
of sound. The beantiful singing, combined 
with the exquisite orchestration, which was 
finely given, rendered this performance satis- 
fying and grateful in the highest degree.’ Of 
the solo singing we can only say, that Mr. 
Duschnitz, used his hest endeavours and 
meant well, but bis efforts are too evidently 
laboured, to be agreable. 

Mr. Ferdinand von Inten in Beethoven’s 

iano concerto, Op 58. sustained the excel- 
ent position which his previous public 
efforts justly entitled him to. He played 
with clear and delicate articulation, and with 
an intelligent appreciation of his author. He 
was somewhat deficient in impulse and bold- 
ness of attack, and in passages of power, 
there was too much evidence of arm labor, 
but his style is eminently classic, he is refined 
and conscientious. and his familiarity with 
his author is proved, by his playing the whole 
work by memory. He was most enthusiasti- 
- eally applauded and recalled, so marked was 
the impression he made on his audience, 

The only performance not altogether satis- 
factory during the evening, was the new over- 
ture, ‘‘Semiramis.”” This evidenced a lack 
of study and that close understanding between 
the orchestra and the conductor, without 
which there must always be a want of sponta- 
niety in a performauce. We hope to hear it 
again. 

Schumann’s admirable Symphony, No. 1, 
well performed in every particular, closed 
one of the most delightful concerts we have 
yet heard, under the direction of Mr. Theo, 
Thomas. It reflected the highest credit upon 
him, and we cannot bnt consider the vocal 
and instrumental union under his direction, 
as calculated to have a very happy influence 
upon Art. 


a 


WEBER'S NEW PIANO ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Albert Weber, surnamed the ‘“ Rising 
Sun,” is about to migrate to aristocratic re- 
gions, in order to illuminate Fifth Avenue 
and its surroundings, with penetrating rays 
of mellifiuous tones. 

In point of fact, Weber has secured that 
magnificent location on the southwest corner 
of Fifth Avenue and West 16th Street. The 
frontage on Fifth Aveuue is thirty seven feet 


six inches, with a depth on 16th Street of 
eighty feet. | This will make one of the most 
imposing store fronts in the city, and with 
the depth, which will be taken full advantage 
of, will make one of the handsomest and 
largest piano warerooms in the country. 

The first floor will be even with the street, 
and its dimensions will be—width 35 by 80 
feet and 17 feet in height» -This floor will be 
devoted exclusively to the sale of square 
pianos. of which it will accomodate not less 
than fifty. The second floor will be exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of his splen- 
did Grand Pianos, and in the space of 35 feet 
by 80 and 17 feetin height, he will find ample 
space to display their fine proportions and 
sonorous tones. The third floor will have 
the same dimensions, and the fourth floor will 
be the same size, with added French roof and 
windows to correspond. The rear of the 
basement will be used as a packing room, 
with elevator to support the largest concert 
Grand. On the several-floors there will be 
small rooms for tuning, and others for thor- 
oughly looking over each instrument before 
it leaves the store. It will be as complete in 
each department as in his fine new factory, 
and will be, in all respects, an elegant, capa- 
cious, and model piano establishment. 

The rapidity with which Mr. Webér has 
risen to fame and to fortune is a matter of 
surprise to some, but to to those who have 
watched his career, it is no surprise at all. 
Tt.is, in fact, a neceSsary consequence. He 
made a good piano from the first, and he 
took care to let the people know it. He con- 
stantly improved upon his first make, and 
that fact the people were also made to know. 
So he went on from a small beginning to 
rapid advancement, and to a publicity which 
made his name known all over the country, 

His recent successful building of Grand 
Pianos has still further increased his reputa- 
tion, and has placed him on a level with the 
first makers of the country. Whether he 
will condescend to remain on this level, or, 
as the winged Mercury, overleap all his 
competitors, is a problem which he will solve 
at his own appointed time. Suffice it to say, 
that his way to fame and fortune has been 
through sleepless vigilance, untiring energy, 
and shrewd business tact. 

The Weber Grand Piano is walking with 
conquering strides, all over the country. It 
is now the piano of the Parepa-Rosa concerts, 
and hus excited the highest encominms 
throughout the West. It is also the piano 
wita the Kellogg concert troupe. 

The cost of the mere altering of his new 
store from a splendid private residence, will, 
we understand, exced twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But this is; of course, a mere trifle 
to a successful manufacturer; ‘still, to build 
an extensive and complete factory at the cost 
of over $100,000, expend’ $25,000 in the al- 
terations of a wareroom, and pay some 10.or 
$12,000 a year rental out of the profits.of a 
business of some eight years standing, is an 
evidence of prosperity that admits of no de- 
nial, Mr. Weber has our hearty wishes for 
the long continuance of his present prosperi- 
ty, in his new location, 


et 


M. Severini gaye a very pleasant matinée 
last Monday at the small Hall at Steinway’s. 
To say that the andience was fair, is only to 
render jnstise to its most numerous constitu- 
ents of the beau sexe—for whom—as is now 
matter of history—a Tenor has unusual at- 
tractions, the Tenor of the day being eyi- 
dently no exception to the rule. To say that 
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the audience was pleased as well as plentiful 
is no figure of speech, as this fact wasamply 
testified by the ‘soft collision of applauding 
gloves,’ and to say further that Miss Matilda 
Toedt, Mr. J. N. Pattison, Mr. Ed. Hoffmann, 
and M. Severini merited the honorable plau- 
dits they received, is to utter an every day 
platitude. 

Coull Vieuxtemps have heard Miss Toedt’s 
charming playing of his Fantaisie, he would 
have benignantly patted her graceful and in- 
telligent head, and said, ‘‘ Bien! bien, ma 
chere Professcuse. Je suis content! as, indeed, 
was everyone else, our own critical selves in- 
cluded, for we never heard Miss Toedt. play 
better. Mr. Pattison’s novelty was a ‘‘ Song 
of Thanks after the Storm,” by Henselt, 
mainly remarkable for a striking and pleas- 
ing figure for the left hand. It is a delight- 
ful little piece, and was, of course, admirably 
played by this prominent artist. 

M. Severini sang four songs in different 
styles, and was in excellent voice. We liked 
his cabaletia from Ernani best, though he did 
himself full justice in the other selections, 
His manner is unaffected and gentlemanly, 
his voice a tenore di grazia of fine quality, 
and his school of the best. He was evidently 
on capital terms with his audience, and this 
his first matinée of the season was in every 
way a success, 


ooo 


Tuer Cuarrerers, or as the French will sur- 
prisingly persist in calling it, Les Bavards, 
though not making the sudden and oyer- 
whelming hit achieved by the sudden on- 
slaught of the military Grand Duchess who 
captured New York by a coup de cancan, 
grows, however, steadily, nay, rapidly in 
public favour, and thanks to the famously 
good acting of the principal characters, 
Tostee, Mdlle. Duclos, Leduc, Duchesne, and 
Lagriffoul, will win for itself lasting renown. 
There are numbers in the score, superior— 
musically speaking—to anything Offenbach 
has given us, notably the canon at the com- 
mencement of the second act—admirably 
sung—Madlle. Duclos’ aria, and great praise 
must be given that artist for her singing there- 
of, a very clever patter song for Tostee, in- 
imitably given, and a wonderfully funny and 
really musically good duet for the two buffos 
Leduc and Lagriffoul, irresistibly given and 
droller even than the quaint Gens-d’armes 
duet of Genevieve—and it will certainly gain 
for itself as wide a fame. Nothing coud be 
finer or more germane to the character, than 
Leduc’s make up and personation of the 
‘* Apothecary,” like and apparently imbecile 
but really astute—for his own purposes— 
sheriff. The opera is more genuinely Comique 
than Bouffe, and will find immense favor even 
though it be cancanless, and its admirable 
fooling entirely without mechancete. Every- 
body should hear these delightful Chatterers, 
and we doubt not everybody will. 


Gnav’s Fruencu Opera. Rose-Bell, Guer- 
retti, and Desclanzas still enchant ; Gabel 
and Bourgoin yet convalse; Carriers and 
Beckers still exhilarate; the zany Narcisse 
still rhapsodises aud disports ; and audiences 
still throng the house to be enchanted, con- 
vulsed, or exhilarated as the case or the con- 
stitution may be, and Mr. Grau must be any- 
thing but géné at this vive condition of things 
the abominableness of which contortion of 
the French language, he and the French lan- 
guage will pardon on account of its indisput- 
able and triumphant truth. Health and pros- 
perity to the fair Genevieve, the captivating 
Drogan, and their merry comrades. ~ 
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SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Steinway Hall was unusually well filled last 
Sunday evening, public interest for these 
pleasing entertainments seeming to have 
largely revived with the increased attraction 
offered in Mad. Gazzaniga’s charming voice, 
winping appearance, and smooth vocaliza- 
tion. 

Her performance of ‘‘L’Amor Funesta” 
excited less enthusiasm and request for repe- 
tition than its real merit deserved, as popular 
taste demands in ‘sacred’ concerts lively 
tunes and brilliant show of executive skill, 
rather than pathes or depth of expression. 

The well accustomed Spanish girl’s exposi- 
tion of the wares she offers to public sale, 
touched, apparently, the whole audience, 
possessing them so completely that no 
amount of curtesies on recall would suffice to 
excuse Madame from giving more of the 
same fascinating sort. Her response was 
even more relishing for the sensational ap- 
petite, she giving that charming specimen of 
free and graceful vocalization in French 
garb, which has so often and invariably 
proved a passport for enthusiastic praise of 
her voice, style, and finesse in presenting its 
softest and purest, while she concealed those 
affected by time’s cruel progress. 

The Hess children excited wonder, as on 
previous demonstrations,. of their precocity, 
with a warm encore for their duet. There 
is, however, too evident note and machine 
playing in those displays from infants who 
do not feel or comprehend what they make 
notes for, and the little violinist needs severe 
practice to make his intonation pure and 
true. 

The band of forty “made good play, ani- 
mated, no doubt, by the increased apprecia- 
tion of their labors, manifested by that eve- 
ning’s attendance. Their part of the pro- 
gramme offered excellent selections, all well 
treated, and really admirable execution of 
the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” and the ar- 
rangement from ‘‘Robert le Diable,” each 
player appearing to have a deep interest in 
his part, and determination to make success 
certain. Hearty approval rewarded those 
hearty endeavors in both cases. 

With like spirit and betitting attention, 
these concerts cannot fail to remunerate their 
givers, and gratify all who attend them, 

An excellent concert is announced for to- 
morrow, Sunday, with Mad. Gazzaniga, Mad. 
Ronconi, and Herr Ferd. v. Inten as soloists. 

oo 


NEW YORK SING-ACADEMY. 

This flourishing German Choral Associa- 
tion of amateur singers, gave a vocal and in- 
strumental concert at the Germania Assem- 
bly Rooms. on Sunday evening, December 13, 
under the direction of Carl Anschutz and E. 
Weber, before an overflowing audience. The 
band engaged with theny was not very large, 
but sufficient for the occasion, and their va- 
ried duties were justly performed. 

After the miscellaneous concerts, ‘‘Haydn’s 
Creation” was performed by the Society cho- 
risters, assisted by several good soloists, in- 
cluding Miss Fisher, Fredericks, and Adler; 
Messrs. Dehndoff, Stand, and Sohst. 

For amateur treatment of such a work, 
this must be justly deemed highly creditable 
to both choristers and soioists. 

Especial reference is precluded, by the 
public beeing restricted to parties invited 
by the association, to participate in che en- 
joyment of good amateur performance, de- 


signed for the benefit of their friends alone. 


Lester THE First, Emperor of all the 


The indications of satisfaction with each and | Wallack’s, returned on Monday night last to 


every part of this concert, were so hearty 
and general, that we need only to express 
our concurrence with that general sentiment, 
and the desire to witness another like proof 
of the Society, of good training and direc- 
tion. 

———__ 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. 


The Grand Christmas Festival at this 
splendid Hall was inangurated on Tuesday 
evening last, with brilliant’ success. The 
amusements are of a varied and extraordi- 
nary character, and the display of Christmas 
gifts is rare and beautiful. Besides the many 
other admirable ‘attractions, Theodore Tho- 
mas’ popular Orchestra discourses most ex- 
quisite music. It is a place well worth visit- 
ing. 


NEW ORGAN FOR CHRIST CHURCH, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


ai 

Messrs. J. H, & ©. S. Odell have just con:- 
pleted a new organ for Christ Church, Epis- 
copal, at Tarrytown, N. Y., which for its size 
is an instrument of exceeding beauty and 
power. It has two banks of keys and two 
and a-half octaves of pedals. It contains the 
following stops:— 


Great Organ: Open Diapason, Stop: Dia- 
pason Bass, Clarinette-Flute, Principal, Wald- 
Flute, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sesquialtra—three 
ranks, Trumpet. 


Swell Organ: Bourdon Base, Double Dia- 
pason, Open’ Diapason, Dulciana, Stop Dia- 
pason Bass, Stop Diapason Treble, Principal, 
Piccolo, Oboe, Cornet—two ranks. 


Pedal Organ: Grand Double Open Dia- 
pason. 


Couplers: Swell to Great Organ, Swell to 
Pedals, Great Organ to Pedals. 


This organ has also Hight Pneumatic com- 
position and reversible Couplers, invented 
and patented: by the builders, Messrs. Odell. 
On trying this Organ, we were charmed with 
its many beautiful points. The voicing is 
rich, harmonious, and exquis tely smooth— 
the smoothness of a highly cultivated und -re- 
fined voice. The Diapasons are deep, soft, 
and pure; and in the Great Organ; the Wald- 
Flute is of delicious quality, aud the Trumpet 


|. . . 
is bright, clear, and sonorous, and entirely 


free from any reedy, rasping quality. The 
whole scheme is finely balanced, and the full 
power of the Organ is of unusual witness and 
depths—solid and outspeaking. 


The addition of the Patent Pneumatic com- 
bination and reversible Couplers, is a volun- 
tary power and aid, which organists thorough- 
ly appreciate. It is, literally, giving to an 
Orden one third more capacity, while it 
affords instantaneous changeable combina- 
tions of stops, effected withont moving the 
fingers from the keys, which facilitate execu- 
tion to an extraordinary degree. 


The workmanship in every department, is 
thorough and exeellent. The mechanism 
works with ease and promptness, and the 
action is light, yet firm. The case is simple, 
chaste aud elegant. It is an instrument that 
cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to the 
performer and the purchaser, and will add to 
the well earned reputation of the Messrs. 
Odell. 


his loving and impatient subjects, who 
thronged in eager batallions to the levée of 
their placidly magnificent and magnificently 
placid monarch, who, indeed, by his absence 
from-his dramatic palace proves the truth of 
the ancient adage ‘‘ Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” and suggests that he also be 
surnamed like the popular Louis of France— 
Lester le Desiré. May his reign be long, 
his peoples happy, his exchequer always 
brimming o’er, and. his name honored in the 
land, for truly doth he deserve well of all who 
love fhe, Drama. io ¥iin Le) pt eeeeS 
rr 


NEWS FROM GOTTSCHALK. 


‘ 


We were very much delighted at receiving, 
a day or two since, the following letter from . 
our well beloved Gottschalk. We publish. it at. 
our own risk, because -we are certain that it 
will be read with pleasure by hundreds of his 
friends. Our readers will remember the 
course we took, in. reference to the gross and 
scandalous attacks upon Gottschalk inthe 
Californian , papers. We disbelieved the 
whole story from the first, and said so in the 
strongest possible. terms, We. put the case 
as we believed it:and our view has been fully 
confirmed upon the most reliable authority. 
It was an outburst of penny-a-liners, who 
remorsely sacrificed a kind and noble gentle- 
man for their miserable euds. The following 
letter contains the only utterance that Gott- 
schalk has made in reference to that menda- 
cious affair, For that. reason, if: no other, 
we publish it; so: that. his friends may know 
his mind upon the subject, 


My prar Watson : 


It may be interesting to some of my 
friends, if I still have any in the States, to 
know that'I am successful in South America. 
The inclosed notices will post yon up in that 
respect, and if you have no objection I would 
like them to appear in your valuable paper. 

I know you have been my faithful friend in 
spite of time and absence. I heard two 
years ago that you were one of the few who 
did not join ‘‘ con gusto” in the grand ‘‘ tutti, 
crescendo—con tulta la forza” of abuse I was 
the theme of, ‘‘ Truth, like water, will at last 
find its level,” suid Verdi, when bitten on one 
occasion by some rabid slanderer. 1, too, 
hope that truth, at no distant day, shall be 
known, and then, perhaps, those very ones 
who were so harsh and unkind to me, will feel 
some regret at baving condemned a man 
whose case they know so little about, and who 
deserved anyhow to be treated with more 
fairness and consideration, 

Iam organizing at this present moment a 
Festival in which [ will lead an orchestra of 
300 musicians and perhaps more. I have 
composed a new symphony which will be per- 
formed here for the first time. 

Since I left New York, I have visited Cali- ~ 
formia, Nevada, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, went 
through the straights of Magellan, travelled 
all over the Republics Argentina and. Orient- 
al, and have given upwards of one hundred 
and fifty concerts with very fair success. 

In Copiapo I became a miner, owned a sil- 
ver mine; lost und made money by it ; rode 
across the desert of Atacuma ; was reported 
dead and married several times. 

In Peru I received a splendid decoration in 


gold, diamonds, and pearls. © In Santiago 


the Common Council. presented me with a 
large gold medal, so did the Board of Edu- 
cation, and several artistic corporations. In 


Valparaiso the government gave mea gold 
medal, and the Common Council a large gold 
tablet, on which is engraved the name of all 
my compositions. In Buenos Ayres the 
Philanthropic Society presented me with a 
gold medal, the same as several other socie- 
ties to which I had tendered my services, for 
charitable purposes. The Free-Masons of 
Montevideo and the ladies of the Republic 
offered me a beautiful gold medal. The list 
of my gold medals, knighthoods, badges, and 
other decorations runs as high as eighteen or 
twenty, I believe. 

But enongh said. I perceive I have been 
speaking constantly of my own humble, foo- 
lish and much abused self. If you ever find 
time, let me hear from you, and tell me of 
your prospects. What has become of Mills, 
the talented pianist, and of our friend Mason? 
Where is our dear, good-natured Octavian 
Sanderson? Little Teresa Carreno, I hear, 
is doing well giving concerts in Spain. You 
know she is my pupil, and I have recom- 
mended her to all my friends in Madrid. 

Your old grateful friend, 
L. GorrscHaLk. 


Mr. Louis M. Gottschalk has received a 
flattering compliment from the Standard of 
Buenos Ayres, on the oceasion of his giving 
a concert for the benefit of the Association 
of the ‘‘ Friends of Public Education.”’ The 
Standard, referring to Mr. Gottschalk’s pro- 
position, says: ‘‘ We: know not whether we 
please or displease Mr. Gottschalk by saying, 
with our habitual frankness, that the letter, 
be it considered as a literary production or in 
reference to the doctrines which it advocates, 
rivals the best compositions which he ever 
conceived for his magic instrument.” 


MR. GOTTSCHALK IN MONTEVIDEO. 

(El Siglo) Montevideo, Oct. 9, 1868. 

D. José P. Varela has had the kindness to 
communicate to us the following charming 
letter from the celebrated Gottschalk, in 
which he offers to give a concert in favor of 
the ‘‘Society of the Friends of Education.” 

We know not whether we please or (is- 

lease Mr. Gottschalk, by saying, with our 

abitual frankness, that his letter, be it con- 
sidered as a literary production, or in refer- 
ence to the doctrines which it advocates, 
rivals the best compositions which he ever 
conceived for his magic instrument. 

To the thoughtful there is as much pure 
harmony in these sincere and enthusiastic 
lines, inspired perchance by the remem- 
brance of his country, which we endeavor to 
ennoble, and take as a model among us, as 
may be found by the ‘‘dilletanti” in his se- 
lect compositions—‘‘ La Muerta,” or the 
“‘Murmullos Eolicos.”’ 

And for us, poor hunters of an ideal which 
continually escapes us, Gottschalk gains more 
prestige, thus revealing himself in this new 
character, than on the scene of his triumphs, 
entrancing all hearts by the combination and 
force, united to the sweetness of the torrent 
of harmonies which spring from his hands, in 
obedience to the inspiration and genius of the 
artist. 

The offer of Mr. Gottschalk, for the rest, is 
most important, and it is proper to warmly 
thank this noble American citizen for the 
material aid which the Society is about to re 
ceive. 

The following is the letter of Mr. Gott- 
schalk :— 

My dear Sir and friend, 

The kind invitation you sent me, has afford- 
ed me the pleasure of hearing the eloquent 
speeches which you, and Dr. Carlos Maria 
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Ramirez, delivered upon ‘‘ Popular Educa- 
tion,” a subject so important, and of such 
vital interest to the progress of the new Ame- 
rican Nations. 

If befitted you, who studied and understood 
the institutions of my great and beloved 
country, to initiate this noble undertaking 
and to transmit to the Oriental youth, of 
whom you are one of the most distinguished 
representatives, with the enthusiasm of your 
generous convictions, the result of your ob- 
servations in the United States. 

‘Let us enlighten the masses,” you rightly 
said, ‘‘and we will purify them.” 

And, certainly. of all the forms of govern- 
ment, the republic is that which exacts from 
the people the greatest degree of enlighten- 
ment ; under it each citizen ought to actively 
participate in its destinies, and he eonstitu- 
tes, thus to say, a fraction of the government 
itself. 

Those favored by fortune can educate 
themselves in all countries, and it is for that 
reason that the American thinkers did not 
dedicate their cares to the aristocratic element 
of society, but rather to the lowest ranks of 
the great mass of the people, whom they 
have struggled to enlighten ; comprehending 
that education ought not to be a privilege, 
but something which belongs to all, as much 
as the air we breathe ; and that every citizen 
has as imprescriptible a right to the light of 
the sun whieh illuminates him. 

The popular system of education in the 
United States, in that austere elaboration, 
which, of a child, makes successively a man, 
and later a citizen, has, for its principal ob- 
ject, to prepare him for the use of Liberty, — 
that cuirass of the strong, but which frequent- 
ly for the weak, is transformed into the shirt 
of Nessus.’ 

In my country it is not its eminent indivi- 
duals, but the superiority of the intellectual 
level of the people, which attracts the atten- 
tion of the observer. For however great 
Prescott, Longfellow, Everett, Bryant, and 
many others may be, these noble characters 
are lost to view in presence of the enlighten- 
ment of the collective entity, the ‘people;’ 
and it is of great interest indeed to our poli- 
tical existence, and to our prosperity, that 
the most obscure of the farmers of the ‘ Far 
West,’ can lay aside the plough to ascend the 
Tribune, and spreadabroad from thence the 
most patriotic and progressive ideas. 

But I perceive, Sir, that I am repeating 
badly what you have already said with so 
much talent. 

I was among the first to sign my name on 
the list of the ‘“‘ Friends of Popular Educa- 
tion,” but a sterile adhesion is not enough 
for a work which demands material efforts, 
ta overcome the obstacles which prevent its 
realization. 

I, theretofore, offer you a concert in benefit 
of the Association of the ‘‘ Friends of Popu- 
lar Education.” 

Later on others will come who, perhaps, 
stimulated by my example, may offer you a 
more efficacious assistance; but, I can assure 
you, that none will be animated by wishes 
and sentiments more sincere than those of 
your friend, 

Louis M. GorrscHALK. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


A grand Testimonial Concert, will be given 
this evening to Mrs. Jenny Kempton at Irving 
Hall. When she will be assisted by the best 
resident talent and Mr. Theodore Thomas’ 
grand orchestra, 


At the Worrell Sisters’ New York Theatre 
they have been giviug ‘‘ Barbe Bleue” during 
the week with the following cast: 


Miss Sophie Worrell........ Blue Beard, 
Miss Irene Worrell............ Fleurette. 
Miss Jennie Worrell........... Boulotte. 


It will probably be continued during next 
week. 


At Pike’s Opera House, ‘‘ Les Bavards” an 
Opera Bouffe in two acts, is a great success 
and Mlle. Tostee has made a hit as Rolland. 
It is followed by one act of ‘‘ Barbe Bleue” 
with Mlle. Irma as Boulotle and Mons. Aujac 
as Barbe Bleue. ’ 


Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer will open the 
New Tammany Hall, in abouta month. Mr. 
Ernee Clark (the original Tommy Dodd) now 
performing at Niblo’s in After Dark, is one of 
the company. 


Mr. George William Warren gave his annual 
Concert, at the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
on last Tuesday evening. He was assisted by 
the following artists: Mr. A. F. Toulmin, 
harpist, Mrs. A. E. Stetson, Miss M. L. 
Reymon, Mr. Arbuckle, Signor Centemeri, 
Mrs. Reed and the Holy Trinity Choir. 


At the Theatre Francais there will be three 
performances of ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant” next 
week, on Monday, Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, Wednesday and Thursday, ‘‘ Genevieve”’ 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


————— 


ART NOTES. 

Mr. W. Kerremans, has just finished a new 
picture which, is to be placed over the Altar 
of St. Ann’s, Church, Detroit. The subject 
is a group representing St. Joachim, St. Ann 
and the Virgin Mary. 


Mr. Constant Mayer’s, new picture entitled 
‘““Good Werds,” is now on free exhibition at 
Snedecor’s Art Gallery. 


Madame Adele Bassie’s small cabinet 
portrait of Professor Morse, is now on exhi- 
bition at the National Academy of Design. 


Dr. Wilhelm Libke, of Berlin, has produced 
an elaborate history of Art, which has been 
translated by Mrs. Bunnett, and published in 
sumptuous style by a London house. Ameri- 
can readers would perhaps like to know what 
the learned author says of Art in the United 
States. He dismisses the subject in six lines, 
after this fashion: ‘‘ Lastly North America is 
beginning to take an active part in the Art 
movement, although here also there is a lean- 
ing toward the German schools. We have 
already spoken of Leutze among the Diissel- 
dorf artists. We may add to him Winslow 


Homer and Thomson, and among the 
numerous landscape painters, Bierstadt, 
Whittredge, Colman, and Gifford.” Very 


satisfactory, doubtless, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. 


A beautiful Chromograph entitled ‘‘Grant 
at the Capture of the City of Mexico,” was 
issued on Wednesday as a supplement to 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Newspaper, it is from 
the original picture, painted by the late 
Emanuel Leutze, and was printed in oil colors 
by William Dickes, of London. 


Mr. Thomas Hill, Boston, is painting a 
view of the ‘‘ Whittier Homestead,’’ for Louis 
Prang & Co., which they will produce in 
Chromo-lithograph. 


Mr. Whitney, the Boston sculptor is now 
engaged on a marble bust of William Warren. 
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A private view of Mr. John A. Hows’ picture 
entitled ‘‘The Bryant Homestead,” and a 
Chormo of the same, took place on Wednesday 
evening last at Gurney’s Uallery, 707 Broad- 
way. 


It is stated that Mr. A. D. Frye, is going to 
bring and place on exhibition at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Gallery, five original pictures 
painted by Gustave Doré. 


A collection of paintings by Wm. Beebe, 
Boston, was sold at auction by Leonard & Co., 
among them were four pictures by Bylandt, 
fonr by Herring, two by De Beul, one by 
Duvieux, and others. 


My. T. F. Weir sailed for Europe, afew days 
since. He will be gone about a year and he 
will probably winter in Rome. 


Mr. Jerome Thompson’s new pictures, ‘‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket’ and ‘‘Home Sweet Home,”’ 
are now offered for sale by Mr. A. D. Frye. 
‘“‘Home Sweet Home,” has beeu chromoed by 
Prang & Co., 


—— 


ON THE DEATH OF ROSSINI. 


{ Translaled from the French for Watson's ArQJournal 
by T. W. S. 


It was only from a distance that I saw the 
catafalque on which rested the coffin. Nilsson 
sang; Albonialso. Faure filled the immense 
church of the Holy Trinity with bis powerful 
voice. Far up in the gallery I saw the shadow 
of Jules Cohen, who conducted the choruses 
with the religious air of an excellent catholic. 

All listened with delight; we were ravished, 
transported, but there was no emotion; for 
the soul of this musical genius, who rested 
under the catafalque, had been gone since 
the day when the author of the chef-donvre, 
which all knew, had renounced the artist 
life. 

He was a stranger to the later generations, 
who revenged themselves for his disdain, by 
indifference. Let those for whom he wrote 
his great works vex themselves with sonvenirs 
and regrets ; but let it be permitted to us, 
for whom he deigned to make only puns, to 
reserve our grief for a mourning more grand 
and more sincere. 

Rossini was permitted to witness his own 
apotheosis while living, he tasted the joys of 
immortality. For forty years he has been 
immortal. We have been so long accustomed 
to bow before his bust, thinking of a great 
master who no longer belonged to this world, 
that the news of his death seemed to us at 
first a bitter mystification. It is not worth 
while to trouble the living in their worship of 
the departed; if Mozart were to return to-day 
for a re-interment in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, we should go certainly, not to weep, 
but as one goes to,the conservatoire on the 
day of a concert, to listen to his music. 

In taking this position, we must say with 
an almost ferocious sincerity, that the grief 
of those who were left, measures itself by the 
vacuum which the departed one leaves behind 
him. When a great artist falls in the pleni- 
tude of his genius, the crowd is struck to the 
heart; it says to itself, that with him who is 
departed, bave fled unknown joys, and that 
the coffin which encloses the corpse, has swal- 
lowed also the great works which were to 
come. When Meyerbeer died, at the mo- 
ment, when, in the ardor of a youthful age, 
he was rehearsing l’Africaine at the opera, 
there was a profound mourning for all those 
who hoping in the energy of the old maestro, 
dreamed with emotion of the works to which 


his brain, always active, could yet give birth. | ot Meyerbeer produced so profound an emo- 


The Northern railway bore away with that 
body a portion of our own proper intelli- 
gence. 

Meyerbeer was of us; he lived in the midst 
of us; he worked for us; we assisted at his 
labours of each day His last thought was 
for his last work. Only a few days before his 
death, he was seen, leaning against a side- 
scene at the opera, absorbed in the rehearsal, 
seeking the better, dreaming of the beauti- 
ful. Such deaths were those of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and others; thus die great men—in 
the branch. 

Do not imagine that I wish to sit in judg- 
ment on Rossini and Meyerbeer, I will not 
attempt to place the one above the other, or 
to injure the one to the benefit of the other. 
Let us leave the comparison of them in peace. 
I would speak only of the two men, of their 
life, and of their death. I never had the 
pleasure of being presented to either of them; 
I would admire the genius of Rossini; I am 
enthusiastic about Meyerbeer. But in seeing 
them pass on the Boulevard, I ever felt in the 
presence of Meyerbeer, an admiration and ~e- 
spect for the man, that Rossini could never 
inspire me with. 

Do not do me the injustice to believe that 
at the source of my sympathy for the German, 
there is a question of birth-place. For my- 
self, I do not believe that chance makes one 
born here or there, but I should always prefer 
that Fatherland over which floats the banner 
of justice and liberty. 

Probably you care little to know all that I 
think on this subject. Nevertheless, I am 
going to tell you. 

It is that the Itilian, with his ridiculous 
peruque, his sardonic smile, and the supreme 
selfsatisfaction of his face, destroyed in me 
all the artist instincts. For myself, ke was 
not snfliciently absorbed by that fever of the 
creator, which should never leave an artist, 
but with his last breath; I saw in his obstin- 
ate silence, the enormous pride of a man of 
genius, disdaining the generation which dared 
to adore another God, by his side; he waited, 
to return to the opera, until, according to his 
rash word, the Jews, Meyerbeer and Halévy, 
had finished, what he so disdainfully called, 
their Sabbath-Posterity had begun for the 
living Rossini; and this walking apotheosis, 
had the power, distressingly to annoy me; 
when I saw him ambling along the boulevard, 
without fire, without passion, detached 
from all that sustains and thriils the artist 
soul, all my being reyolted against him, whom 
the flatterers have called the sublime idler. 

Then, in seeing the other pass, he whom a 
fanatical and unjust criticism disdained, while 
bowing before the silence of Rossini, when I 
encountered on the Boulevard, this absorbed 
workman, this indefatigable thinker,—this 
man, also a great artist, but filled up to the 
moment of his last sigh, with a passion for 
his art!—I felt myself filled with a profound 


respect for the indomitable athlete. For my-} 


self, comparisons apart, the tone artist was 
this one, unquiet, tormented, filled with pas- 
sion, in a word, a living man. Through his 
blue glasses, we saw the brilliant sparkle of 
his eyes, and from the opposite side of his 
path, we heard the beating of his heart. This 
man was a soul; the other was only a body. 
One was crowned by coutact with Meyerbeer; 
the aspect of Rossini gave me a chill; he was 
not a man living our life, with our passions, 
our aspirations; in some sort it was the mortal 
remains of a man of genius which warbled 
along the sidewalk. 

This is why the anouncement of the death 


tion, while Rossini’s end has been for the ar- 
tist world, only the sensation of a piece of 
news. The one was snatched from life in the 
middle of the contest, as artists die; their 
last sigh is for art, and when they disappear, 
a shudder runs through the veins of the 
crowd. 

Meyerbeer died the heroic death of the sol- 
dier on the field of battle; Rossini, with all 
genius, deceased like a glorious invalid in a 
smoking room. 


2 eee 

‘* Another ‘remarkable child-pianist,’ Miss 
Henrietta Markstein, is spoken of in flattering 
terms by Waison’s Art Journal (New York)— 
which journal, by the way, appropriates 
wholesale the articles and paragraphs that 
appear in the Musical World, with never a 
word of acknowledgment. Watson is not 
the less welcome, however, for his paper is 
one of the most gentlemanly conducted art- 
papers in this wide and dreary world. 

We copy the above from the London Musi- 
cal World. We acknowledge the justice of 
the quiet rebuke, while, at the same time, 
we make a profound obeisance, for the most 
flattering compliment. In defense of our 
uneeremonions transfer of matter from the 
columns of the Musical World to our own, 
without credit, we say, that if we credited 
that paper with all the good things we pilfer 
from it, we might as well change our title at 
once, and rechristen out paper—American 
Edition of the London Musical World. 

The fact is that we receive the French, 
German, and Italian papers ; but before we 
have time to translate their news, in’ comes 
the ever welcome, for its own sake, Musical 


World, and we find most of our labor anti-~ 


cipated by the capable writers in that excel- 
lent Journal. So we take the goods the 
World gives us, and are thankful for the 
same. We herewith acknowledge our indebt- 
edness, and inform our readers, that the best 
selected matter in our Journal, may be 
safely credited to our courteous and ta- 
lented contemporary, the London Musical 
World. 


ITEMS. 

At the Communal Theatre of Turin a mark 
of respect was tendered to Rossini on the 
evening of the 15th ult. After the second 
act the curtain rose upon the stage hung with 
black, and the whole of the company, wear 
ing crape scarfs, were perceived standing 
round a bust of the deceased maestro. The 
audience at once rose and remained uncover- 
ed, while the orchestra played a symphony 
made up of music from the ‘‘Gazza Ladra.” 

In the heyday of his renown Rossini ex- 
hibited an almost ludricous self-system. In 
London once he addressed a lady who was 
standing between himself and the Duke of 
Wellington in this wise: ‘‘Madame, how 
happy should you be to find. yourself placed 
between the two greatest men in Hurope.” 


The Abbé Franz Liszt’s birthday was kept 
very cceremoniously a short time since at 
Rome. In the morning there were special 
prayers in the church of San Andrea delle 
Fratte. At eleyen o’clock of the forenoon 
the Cavallere Roclotti gave a grand concert 
in Liszt’s honor at the Doria Palace ; the 
most celebrated artists took part in it, and 
Liszt himself presided at the piano. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon Liszt received his 
friends and admirers at his own residence, 
when several works of himself and others by 
Chopin were played. 


ae 
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Exserretp.—Second Subscription Con- 
cert, when Herr Joachim and Madame 
Joachim were engaged: Two movements from 
the unfinished Symphony iu B minor, Schu- 
bert; air subsequently composed for Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Mozart; Violin Concerto, Spohr; 
the Schéne Melusine overture, Mendelssohn; 
*« Jubilate,” Handel, &c. 


Antwerp.—The members of the orchestra 
of the Conservatory have determined to give, 
every winter, « series of four concerts for the 
performance of overtures, symphonies, chor- 
uses, etc., both by the old masters and modern 
composers. Solo performances, also, will be 
included iu the programme. 


A New Volume of Music for the Young Folks, 
entitled, 
THE GOLDEN ROBIN, 
CONTAINING : 


Musical Notation. 
Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action, 
Songs for all Occasions. 
Sacred Pieces. 
By W. O. PERKINS, 
! Author of “The Nightingale,’’ ‘Sabbath School 
Trumpet,’’ «ec, 

The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for Ju- 
venile Classes, Schoo]s and Seminaries, and one that cannot 
fail to be admired by all Teachers and § cholars. 

Price, 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSUN & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


ERASTUS LYMAN. 


S Bras ct os President. 
- Manager ot Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


ECS ae ee I ais oss bo6 cp amies daccececenen: 10,300 
Income for the year, over........ EMaltisis se cies cip's $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

BORE GEES nei cd cus ee cece nccecc senses 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued 

“OO SS SE er oe eee eee 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS HAS DOUBLED EACH YEAR SINCE 
1865. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OK A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments haye been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY, 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
‘was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE ‘‘HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
jy18-3m 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


° HAVE RECEIVED 


Glee Alove First LYremiumes. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
2518674 
For the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forly-Four Years, 

AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. DU NH AM & SONS 
5 


(Established in 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
| SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 


factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 


rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


W. OF RB LAD... 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘DUNHAM? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 
strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 
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CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration ef the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8S, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe. tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are fonnd in Dr, Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before aud after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


J. E, FISHLEY, 2f5% so. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


7A BID). 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale »t low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Yprur« | 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 24 of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Mrs. E. Loder will torm two classes for the practice of 


concerted music, to commence early in September. 
Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 
No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLJSHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Ohe Workshop,” 


A raonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #@> One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on yery favor- 
able terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c, 

onj hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No 701 Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


N 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide’ re,uta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor, 

Signor Marini wonld observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. 


Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy256m 
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VVTATSON, 


New Senres—No. 270 ‘} 
Vou, X.—No. 10. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1868, 


ao a a Drees oan 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE CoprEs, 10 Ors, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best. Piano Manufactured. 
Bay- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyr and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because their 


Immense Power, weetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equity of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 


and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument, 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


D. Hountineron, 


The president of the Academy is not re- 
presented by any of his large landscapes in 
the present exhibition, but though we have 
been accustomed to seeing large works from 
his pencil in the past four or five exhibitions; 
yet, we are much better pleased not to see 
the great canvases in this, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Huntington is much better repre- 
sented by his small portraits. His picture of 
Hon. A. Vanderpoel is remarkable for the 
force of character, which is expressed by 
light and ’shade nicely gradated, and color 
that is well manipulated. It is one of Mr. 
Huntington’s most successful works. His 
portraits of Hon. E. D. Morgan (159) and 
President Van Buren (104) is distinguish- 
able for the same good qualities, though not 


possessing the force and spirit of that of Mr. 
Vanderpoel. 


Gro. INNEss. 


‘*Landscape” (52) is the unassuming title 
of the only picture that represents this artist. 
It is like a great many of his works, one in 
which beauty of color is mixed up with mud- 
diness and bad drawing, but though these 
faults are prominent, yet the work betrays a 
power and a feeling for color,that is not to be 
found in the works of any other of our land- 
scape painters. The sky in the picture fully 
corroborates this—a sky that has been calm 
and serene a moment ago, is now suddenly 
changed into large, moving clouds that will 
descend in heavy sheets of rain. The har- 
monious color, the force and spirit here 
shown, prove what the artist can do towards 
painting a great picture; the trees and 
cattle, how near he can come towards paint- 
ing a bad one. The foliage is wooly, and the 
cows are badly drawn. We think it but just 
to add, that in his most successful works, Mr. 
Inness proves himself to be, in most respects, 
the greatest landscape painter we have, 


Davin JOHNSON. 


**A Rocky Glen” (152) has a quiet, grey 
tone of color pervading it, which is pleasing 
and truthful. The rocks and foliage are 
well painted, and altogether we consider it one 
of this artist’s best works. ‘‘A Sketch” (184) 
isan agreeable subject treated in an agreeable 
manner, 


Miss M. Kounock 


Exhibits a small landscape (9) entitled, ‘‘ An 
Autumn Day in New Jersey.” Though not 
strikingly original—there is much good color 
in this picture, and the feeling and sentiment 
| of autumn are well expressed. 


Gro, C. Lamppin, 


‘Lunch for Two” (123) is the title of an 
exceedingly clever picture by this artist. 
The figure of the girl is well drawn and well 
painted, and the general color of the whole is 
warm and pleasant, without any of the dis- 
agreeable purple tints which too frequently 
mar the beauty of Mr. Lambdin’s works. 
Altogether, we consider it to be one of this 
gentleman’s most pleasing productions. 


O. J. Lay 


Sends three works’; the best of which is a 
crayon portrait of himself (246). 


Miss A. Locke 
Gives us a clever idea in her small picture 
‘* Almost Right,” (153) which, though not by 
any means faultless, still has considerable 
that is good in it. With study and hard 
work, this lady will give ussomething better, 
in the future, we have no doubt. 


S. F. B. Morsz 


Is the author of a very large picture of a 
small man lighting a chandelier, and a very 
extensive and v black background sup- 
posed to represent ‘‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1825” (178). As nearly as we 
can distinguish them from the inky mass 
in which they are buried, there are many 
figures in this picture, supposed to be some 
of the great men of that time. We might 
be better able to tell who they are, if we had 
more light on the subject; but, the only 
light furnished by the picture is that shed 
on the gas man, who by means of the chan- 
delier becomes a shining character, before 
whom all the others sink into obscurity. 
But, why takeso gigantic a canvas, to paint 
fo small a portrait of a gasman and a chande- 
ier. 
W. J. Matuews 


Exhibits a ‘‘ Portrait of a Child,” (130) and 
a well painted ‘‘ Basket of Flowers” (2). 


ConsTANT MAYER 


Is represented by a ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. R. B. 
Catherwood ” (292). It is very well drawn, 
and the position of the lady is easy and na- 
tural, and the treatment of the color quite 
agreeable; the drapery is well managed, the 
red shawl forming a pleasing contrast to the 
black silk dress. It is one of Mr. Mayer’s 
best portraits. 
W. Macratu 


Sends one oil painting, and two water-color 
drawings. The former ‘‘Washing Day” 
(85) is a small work of considerable merit ; 
it is well composed and the treatment of the 
figure is in keeping with the subject. In his 


| drawings Mr. Magrath is quite happy we 
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judge,from the ‘‘ Flower Girl,” (255) which 
is treated in a broad, free manner, that, at 
once, indicates that the artist understands 
what he isaiming at. “Fairy Queen” [260] 
is the title of quite a pleasing composition, 
and shows that its author has no smallamount 
of ideality. : 


Davin NEAL. 


Two architectural scenes that. are exceed- 
ingly well painted—the one ‘In the Cloisters, 
Malbroun,” [103] the other ‘‘The Porta della 
Carte, Venice”—well represent this artist, 
from whose pencil we hope to see some very 
clever works, as soon as he returns from 


Europe. 
E. W. NICHOLS. 


‘Connecticut River, Greenfield, Mass.” 
is the title of the canvas by Mr. Nichols, 


H. R. Newman 


Is capable of doing better things than his 
**Peaches”’ (261) would indicate. Here is 
the same straining after detail, and almost 
total forgetfulness of the general appearance 
of the object, as is to be found in most of 
the works of those men styled pre-raphaelites. 
If Mr. Newman is really actuated by a sin- 
cere love for art, we would advise him, at 
once, to set about studying nature ina true 
and proper manner, and not be wasting time 
in counting the number of specs on the sur- 
face of an apple or peach. 


——— — 


ESMERALDA. 


The subject of Van Lerius’ work is taken 
from Victor Hugo’s novel ‘‘ The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” and the scene selected by 
the artist is that of Esmeralda teaching her 
goat by means of block letters to spell her 
loyer’s name, all this and more the circular 
informs us. Yan Lerius has represented 
Esmeralda as being a girl of fifteen or six- 
teen summers, reclining on a lounge, and 
leaning on her right elbow, and having the 
hand resting on the goat who is at the head 
of the lounge, ready to be taught by his fair 
mistress. In the action of the figure, the 
artist has selected an exceedingly graceful as 
well as being a very natural one, and so in 
the outlines of the body and lower limbs, we 
haye a series of most pleasing curves culmin- 
ating in the head and goat, where the strong- 
est effect of light is. 

The general color of the figure is pleasing 
and harmonious, and the effect of light and 
shade on the almost nude girl, is treated in a 
manner that is masterly. The draperies that 
are introduced are very skilfully disposed of, 
and the tamborine, the trinkets, and the 
background, are painted ina broad and most 
effective manner, 

The weakest part of the picture isin the 
drawing of the feet, and they are flat and 
thin, and seem to have no flexible power. 

And if we were to be very critical, we might 
take objection to the very small amount of 
drapery the artist has employed in clothing 
his figure with, when by a judicious manage- 
ment of more drapery, he could produce a 
more pleasing picture, and one that would 
not offend, that most delicate and most re- 
fining charm, woman’s modesty. ‘‘ Esmeral- 
da” is on exhibition at the Art Gallery of 
Miner & Barker, 845 Broadway, where many 
other excellent paintings are to be found. 


nessy, $65; ‘‘ The Unlucky Chorister,” Be»rd, 
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ARTIST FUND SOCIETY. 


The ‘Artist Fund” sale which took place | 
on Tuesday evening last, was, considering 
the merit of the works disposed of, quite suc- 
cessful. The seventy-six pictures which were 
sold brought the sum of $7,615.50. <A result 
quite gratifying to Messrs. Eastman John- 
son, Kensett, Casilear, Huntington, and a few 
others, as their works realized considerably 
move than the sum which each member pays 
to the Fund, it being 75 dollars. Would it 
not be well to have the public know this be- 
fore they buy pictures and pay very high 
prices for them, believing that:all of the mo- 
ney goes to the fund ? We give a list of the 
principal works and the prices they were bid 
off at: ‘‘ Upper Lake, Killarney,” by Wyant, 
$55; ‘‘Adirondac Scenery,” Lawrie, $90; 
‘‘Autumn Landscape,” Kensett, $220; ‘A 
Good Day for Sunnies,”’ Lambdin, $75; ‘“The 
Hill-top,” Hubbard, $150; ‘‘On the Dela- 
ware,” Weir, $155; ‘‘The Double Game,” 
Carter, $100; ‘*Buck M't, Lake George,” 
Bristol, $210 ; ‘‘ Crossing the Brook,” Hun- 
tington, $155; ‘* At Colebrook, N. H.,’”’ Da- 
vid Johnson, $100; ‘‘Me and My Dog,” 
Jones, $65; ‘‘ Landscape,” Mrs. Eliza Grea- 
torex, $50; ‘‘Coming Down the Palisades,” 
J. B. Brown, $130; ‘‘ Twilight in the Shawan- 
gunk M’ts,” Whittredge, $350; ‘‘ August 
Day, Newport, R. L.,” Griswold, $85; ‘At 
the Fountain,” Yewell, $76; ‘Rustic Life,” 
Morgan, $70; ‘‘On Clement’s Brook,” Sonn- 
tag, $77.50; ‘‘Italian Girl,” Loop, $115; 
‘Sunny Day, Lake George,’ Hubbard, $165; 
‘“Recollections of Evening,” Wyant, $55; 
‘‘ Reading the News,” Blauvelt, $50; ‘‘ Hary- 
est,”’ Eaton, $65; ‘‘An Autumn Walk,” Hen- 


$105 ; ‘‘ Afternoon,” Casilear, $215; ‘‘The 
Unwilling Scholar,” Ryder, $105 ; ‘Foggy 
Morning on the Hudson,” Griswold, $67.50 ; 
‘‘ Beverly Coast,” Kensett, $405; ‘‘Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” Eastman John- 
son, $610 ; ‘‘Sunday Morning,” Whittredge, 
$370 ; ‘Ship Ashore,” De Haas, $215; 
‘*Grandmama at Sixteen,” Boughton, $175 ; 
‘‘Tandscape,” Martin, $110; ‘‘ Egremont 
Plains,” Bristol, $155; ‘‘ White Mountain | 
Scenery,” Casilear, $175; ‘*The Young 
Mother,” E. Johnson, $480; ‘‘ An Engineer 
in Little,” Lambdin, $55; ‘‘ Hunters,” Dar- 
Icy $75 ; and the ‘‘ White Plume by Ryder, 
20. 
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THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


The arrival of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, the 
celebrated water-color artist, in this country, 
and her temporary residence in New York, 
has excited much interest, both in artistic 
and in fashionable circles. Her fame had 
preceded her, and many, curious to see speci- 
mens of her skill, rejoiced to hear that the 
appointment of her husband as British consul 
would bring her to the United States. Since 
she has been in this city, her receptions on 
Saturdays have been crowded with visitors, 
some of them our most distinguished artists, 
and instruction in anatomical drawing has 
been sought from her, by many of no small 
pretensions themselyes. The opportunity of 
seeing paintings, so superior in merit, is a 
very rare one. 

The personal history of Mrs. Murray is 
almost as remarkable as her genius, As it 


has never yet been made public, our readers 
will be interested in learning something about 
her. 

Mrs. Murray, on her mother’s side, is con- 
nected with the family of Cromwell, tracing 


| her lineage through Bridgett, ‘the fourth 


daughter of the Protector, and wife of Colonel 
Fleetwood. The family was represented, in 
1820, by Edward Burkett, of Sudbury, Eng- 
land, who was in possession of many private 
family portraits from the collection of the 
Lord Protector, which now are owned by the 
Duke of Sutherland. Her father was des- 
cended from the old Florentine family of 
Geraldi, from whom came the Fitzgeralds, 
Earls of Lienster. 

Mr. Heaphy, the father of Mrs. Murray, 
was very highly distinguished as a painter in: 
water-colors, and one of the founders of the 
two celebrated water color societies. He was: 
‘Painter Extraordinary”? to King George 
the Fourth, and President of the ‘‘ Society of 
British Artists,” Pall.Mall, London, where 
his works in oil were exhibited. Many of his 
most noted: productions were battle-pieces,. 
painted by command of the king, and on the 
field of battle. He accompanied the Duke of 
Wellington in the Spanish war of Independ-- 
ence, and painted the famous water-color 
picture, entitled ‘‘Field-Marshal, the Duke 
of Wellington, K. G., ete., etc., giving orders. 
to his generals, previous to a general action.” 
This picture contained forty-nine portraits of 
persons engaged in the military service, be- 
side groups of soldiers, and numerous figures 
in the distance. Many who were in the pic- 
ture, fell in battle, while it was painting. 
The price of this great painting was four 
thousand pounds sterling, (about twenty thou- 
sand dollars in gold,) and a commission from 
the British Government. The prints engray- 
ed from it, none of which can now be ob- 
tained, sold for thirty pounds (one hundred 
and fifty dollars) each, and were published by 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Company, in London. 

Mr. Heaphy never touched a bit of work 
for less price than five hundred pounds, 
(twenty-five hundred dollars.) It was fre- 
quently necessary, in the exhibitions, to have 
a guard stationed before his pictures, so great. 
was the pressure of the crowd eager to look 
at them. 

The daughter of this distinguished gentle- 
man thus inherited genius, and.was cradled 
and nurtured in art. She is the only member 
of either of the two water color societies 
above-mentioned who ever lived in the United 
States. ‘lhose societies are so celebrated, 
and admission to membership is so difficult, 
that, to belong to one of them gives high 
prestigé to an artist, and secures large prices 
in Europe for the works of any member. 
This fact forms one of the reasons why fine 
specimens of water-color paintings, seldom 
reach Aimerica. This advantage, added to 
their rare intrinsic merit, has caused the 
great demand for Mrs. Murray’s works in 
England and France, as well as in other parts 
of the Huropean continent. It was with no 
idea of professional interest, or of making 
money, that she came to this country; but, 
simply to accompany her husband, sént out. 
as British consul for Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Sheis engaged at present on works 
for different collections, belonging to persons 
of high rank in England, and for several 
royal families on the continent. No water- 
color collection in Great Britain or Europe, 
is considered perfect without’ one of her- 
valued works, 

Coming of a generation of artists, and de— 
stined to the profession, the subject of this 
notice was accustomed, from her earliest. 
years, to a most seyere training in anatomical 
studies. Skulls and skeletons were familiar 
objects from her childhood. Her father had 
a rare collection of anatomical figures and 


casts from the antique, and, from these, she 
was able, when very young, to sketch with 
extraordinary readiness and accuracy. _ She 
was a petted favorite with the celebrated Dr. 
Hooper, physician to the king, and would 
watch for his carriage, as he returned from 
his weekly visits to the Marylebone Work- 
house, whence he would often bring with him 

ortions of the human body for dissection. 

he young girl would enter his carriage, and 
drive with him to his country-seat, there to 
‘see him in the evening at his work of dissec- 
tion. She would frequently make sketches 
of the parts dissected, for his great work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain.”’ 
The great physician never admitted any other 
person but this gifted child to witness these 
dissections. 

Dr. Hooper had no children of his own, 
and his wife, being also very fond of ‘‘ the 
little old woman,”’ as they called the maiden, 
they proposed adopting her. Her father, 
however, refused his consent, and took her 
with him to Rome, to give her opportunities 
of study from the antique. Here she attract- 
ed the attention of the great French painter, 
Horace Vernet, at that time director of the 
French Academy in Rome. He was surprised, 
and greatly amused, at the singular proficien- 
ey of ‘‘La petite Anglaise,” as he called her, 
and rewarded her anatomical efforts with bon- 
Sons. He took special interest in the studies 
that occupied her attention, predicting a 
brilliant future for one so rarely endowed by 
nature; and, so fortunate in professional 
training. Mrs. Murray has always attributed 
much of her success in her studies to this 
great master. She was diligent in her deyo- 
tion to the best studies from the antique 
masters, and worked hard at those from the 
life, but could not be induced to copy from 
pictures. That was always repugnant to her 
tastes. In Venice, however, charmed with 
the Venetian school of coloring, she made a 
few copies from Titian and Tintoretto; but, 
childlike, was fain to forsake her employ- 
ment, to navigate her tiny walnut-shell boats 
on the canals, being perpetually in disgrace 
for this kind of sport, and once nearly losing 
her life. 

Returning from Rome to England with her 
father, she passed through the town of Cam- 
bray, in France. Attracted by the beautiful 
view of the street, as seen through the arch 
of the town-gate, she sat down to sketch it. 
A crowd collected, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, and all went on smoothly till the sketch 
was finished. The guard at the gate politely 
asked for it, and took ‘‘ La petile Anglaise” 
underneath the fortifications she had been 
sketching, locking her in, for the suspicion 
that she was a spy had been aroused. The 
narrow grated window was presently filled 
with heads, curious to see the youthful cul- 
prit, who soon dispersed them by sketching 
their portraits in charcoal, and not in the 
most flattering style, upon the white-washed 
walls of the prison! Late in the evening 
she was released, and sent to her hotel under 
a strong guard, with a train following of her 
wondering admirers, who had been peering 
at her through the grating. At the hotel, 
she found that her father’s carriage had been 
closely searched, and the lining cut open to 
look for unlawful papers. As soon as the 
authorities discovered that neither father nor 
daughter had any political or hostile purpose 
to serve, apologies were offered for the un- 
civil usage, and they were invited to visit one 
of the principal residents, to paint some for- 
tress; an invitation declined by Mr. Heaphy, 
who left the place in disgust. 
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At the period of her father’s death, Miss 
Heaphy, though still very young, had a great 
and rapidly increasing celebrity as a portrait- 
painter. Her time was intirely occupied in 
fulfilling the commissions received from many 
of the English nobility, and for those por- 
traits she received very high prices. Her love 
of travel, however, prevailed over interest, 
and she again left England for Malta, being 
engaged to execute there a commission for 
Queen Adelaide, who provided her with let- 
ters to all the governors, ministers and con- 
suls on her route—letters, instructing them 
to receive the fair artist with special attention. 
She was the guest of these officials wherever 
she stopped on her way. 

On board the steamer, crossing the Bay of 
Biscay, she was attracted by the grotesque 
appearance of a fellow-traveller in oriental 
eostume. The captain of the vessel unlocked 
the great state-room usually reserved for pas- 
sengers who pay extra, and gave Miss Heaphy 
the use of it for her atelier. The oriental 
traveller was easily induced to sit down, in 
all his grandeur, to be painted; and the pas- 
sengers took such an interest in the work, 
that the young lady was beset by entreaties 
that she would stop at Cadiz, and visit some 
of the rich merchants there. She preferred, 
however, making her home at the house of 
the British consul, who was charmed with 
her and her wonderful talents. He gave her 
aid in her studies of Spanish life, and for 
those sketches she received any price she 
chose to ask. It was with difficulty she was 
allowed to leave Cadiz; when she did so, she 
took her passage to Malta; but, in afew hours, 
found herself compelled to land at Gibraltar. 
Her fame had proceded her, and she was in- 
vited to stay at the governor’s house. As at 
Cadiz, she painted a variety of subjects—from 
the African Moor to the civilized resident. 

After leaving Gibraltar, she was solicited 
to visit Tangiers, in Morocco, where her home 
was afterward, for some years. Here she be- 
came engaged to be married to the British 
consul. Before her marriage, however, she 
proceeded to fulfil her engagements in Malta. 
Thence she went to Constantinople, where 
she was the guest of Lord and Lady Stratford 
de Redcliffe, then Sir Stratford Canning, 
British Minister for Turkey, afterward created 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

She remained some months in Turkey, 
painting the beauties of the harems, and re- 
ceiving presents of diamonds and gold em- 
broidery; making sketches in the slave mar- 
kets, and portraits of the various members of 
the foreign embassies. She then proceeded 
to Greece, where she was the guest of the 
late king and queen, and painted several por- 
traits of them for their respective families: 
the Duke of Oldenburg, the King of Bavaria, 
and others. She was invited to visit the 
court of Isabella of Spain, but declined the 
invitation. 

Miss Heaphy was married to Mr. H. Mur- 
ray, at Gibraltar, and resided for some years 
in Morocco and Spain, where many of her 
most celebrated works were painted from life. 
One of her finest portraits is a full-length of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge; 
another of Demidoff, the Russian prince; an- 
other of Garibaldi, who was an intimate per- 
sonal friend. 

On a visit to England, some years since, 
Mrs. Murray was struck by the injustice dealt 
out to women, in all the institutions of art. 
With the assistance of the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Mrs, Grote, the wife of the 
historian, and some members of the royal 
household, she established the society in 


London, called ‘* The Society of Female Ar- 
tists.” 

Mrs. Murray’s highly successful book, en- 
titled ‘*Ten Years of an Artist’s Life,” almost 
caused a revolution in the Canary Islands, by 
its reflections on the government officials. 
The civie governor of the archipelago pro- 
hibited the entrance of the book into the 
town, and ordered the common hangman to 
collect the copies and burn them before the 
author’s door. But this was not done. 

Mrs. Murray has given vast numbers of her 
pictures for the aid of charitable institutions. 
Some four years since, one of her paintings 
were presented for that purpose to ‘*The 
Woman’s Hospital” in New York. Emerson, 
the author, wrote his poem, ‘‘The Gipsy 
Queen,” around the margin of the painting, 
to add to its value as a possession. Since her 
arrival here, Mrs. Murray has been thanked 
for this superb and generous donation. 

She has just published a little book on 
water-color painting, with Hurd & Houghton, 
of this city. 

Mrs. Murray has always been accustomed 
to receive the visits of strangers, and her for- 
eign home was noted for its hospitality. In 
turn, she has been a welcome and honored 
guest in every quarter of the civilized world. 
It is to be hoped that her experience in this 
country may convince her that Americans are 
not behind the residents of other lands in ap- 
preciation of exalted merit and worth, and in 
respect for true genius and accomplishment. 
She is prepared to enjoy whatever is enjoy- 
able in her brief sojourn among us—which 
may not continue longer than the present 
winter—and to contribute to the elevation of 
taste and the promotion of artistic culture. 
Few women heretofore, have even approach- 
ed Mrs. Murray in figure painting and water- 
colors; no one perhaps has ever enjoyed such 
opportunities of improvement, especially in 
anatomical drawing. Her success and bril- 
liant fame ought to be a matter of pride to 
Americans, as well as to the English, and we 
hope it muy be possible to induce her to pro- 
long her residence in New York. 


ae SS ee 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


There is some analogy between the history 
of Schumann’s music in England and that of 
his artistic life. The composer whose genius 
has battled so long for recognition made a 
weary search before he found out where his 
strength lay. As the schoolboy of Zwickau, 
devoting spare hours to the piano; as the 
law-student of Leipsic and Heidelberg, mix- 
ing up music and jurisprudence ; aud as the 
pupil of Friedrich Wieck, laboring at the 
key-board so hard as to disable a finger, 
Schumann was groping his way into the light, 
with confused ideas of its whereabouts. But 
when Dorn had opened up to him the entire 
field of musical expression, the light was 
found, and Schumann saw himself the pro- 
phet of a new artistic faith. In modern 
times poets establish journals, and by means 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik the young 
composer founded a propaganda which is 
working still, because the world is not yet 
converted. He preached down forms and 
exalted idealism ; he demanded that music 
should be liberated from the trammels of 
precedent, and be free as his own fantastic 
imagination. Schumann was desperately 
earnest, and tried hard to reduce his theory 
to practice. But he found this more difficult 
than either its conception or its advocacy. 
Nevertheless, he worked on through what 
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was really a ‘‘storm period,” with painful de-\kwhich the entire musical world has contend- 


votion. His earlier compositions show how 
visionary were the ideas on which he hoped 
to base the canons of art, and of what men- 
tal licentiousness he had to get rid. For the 
creed that, in his young enthusiasm, Schu- 
mann set himself to preach, though in part 
true, was in greater part false. His intensely 
poetic temperament demanded a complete 
idealization of that which after all has large- 
ly. to do with the real. He could not bear to 
see the genius of art restrained like a hobbled 
Pegasus. By so much did Schumann’s pas- 
sion get the better of his reason. He mis- 
took music for a branch of metaphysics, 

It was not surprising that even so earnest 
an advocate of an exaggerated truth should 
come to see its real proportions, for Schu- 
mann was, above all, conscientious. As the 
ardor of youth abated his sight grew clearer; 
moreover, the charm of Mendelssohn’s puri- 
ty and sweetness began to work upon: his 
mind. It may be, also, that the influence of 
a gifted wife had something to do with. the 
manifest difference between the first and se- 
cond periods of his career. At any rate, the 
date of his first symphony (1841) marked the 
beginning of a series of works which, though 
strongly individual in conception and treat- 
ment, shows that the composer had made a 
compromise with the dogmas he would once 
have overturned. The old leaven was still 
apparent, but not less so how Schumann had 
come to look upon the older masters as other 
than prophets of an effete dispensation. In 
the union of highly original ideas with ac- 
knowledged modes of expression which 
marks his second period hes Schumann’s 
strength, and hence the works written be- 
tween the dates of his first and fourth sym- 
phonies will determine the place he must de- 
finitely hold. THarlier he was a dreaming en- 
thusiast, later a hypochondriac. 

We mentioned at the outset that there is 
an analogy between Schumann’ career and 
the history of his music in England. Such 
a man could not arise without drawing to 
himself a few disciples between whose ac- 
tive enthusiasm on the one side and the pas- 
sive unbelief of the great majority on the 
other a long contest would inevitably take 
place. In this respect Schumann stands 
alone. Haydn and Mozart, with their un- 
failing melody and transparent treatment, 
Mendelssohn uttering his poetical thoughts 
in most melifluous numbers, and Schubert 
touching every heart with piquant simplicity 
or melancholy grandeur, were promptly 
welcomed by the English public; while Beet- 
hoyen was only rejected for a time when he 
uttered the ‘‘dark sayings” to which, even 
now, few possess a key. Schumann, on the 
contrary, has had to fight for every step 
towards public favor, and the conflict is not 
half over yet. We charge nobody with un- 
fairness or prejudice in this matter. Tho 
fault, if fault there be, lies with Schumann 
himself, who choose, or was impelled, to 
write, caring less for the beauty of his work 
than for its faithfully reflecting certain trains 
of thought or emotional conditions, He 
could haye taken no more certain means of 
arousing wide-spread distrust, if not dislike. 
The sticklers for form would have nothing to 
do with one who made form subservient, 
while those who wished to be pleased without 
effort of their own turned away from music 
the meaning of which—if it had any—re- 
quired patient seeking out. The vitality of 
Schumann’s creations under circumstances 
like these is an argument in their favor. 
That cannot be an insignificant thing about 


ed for years, and still contends with unabated 
earnestness. But vitality may legitimately 
mean something more to the composer’s dis- 
ciples. They may take it as an earnest of 
final success. As with men, so with move- 
ments—if infancy be outlived, the chances 
of maturity are favorable. Twenty years 
have passed since Schumann wrote the works 
upon which his fame will rest. That those 
works are not ‘only living now, but exciting 
more attention than ever, warrants a hope as 
to the future bright enough to satisfy their 
most exacting advocate. 

It is evident that Schumann has been mak- 
ing not a few English friends of late. Some 
who stood aloof at first, and demanded to 
know the stranger before they trusted him, 
have permitted friendship to take the place 
of suspicion. Others, who honestly objected 
to him for what they considered faults, have 
since discovered merits on account of which 
they more than tolerate the sinner. And 
others again—a far larger number—who 
merely echoed the cry of the hour, begin to 
quaver in their accents. Much of this result 
is owing to the Crystal Palace Concerts, at 
which Schumann has been exhibited through 
evilas well as good report with a constancy 
that deserves success. Happily for the com- 
poser, Messrs. Grove and Manns—each in his 
way as great an enthusiast as ever was their 
common idol—possess exceptional resources, 
and are able to do their work in the most 
perfect manner. For example, the produc- 
tion a few weeks back of the Symphony in E 
flat was worth a hundred essays upon its 
composer’s genius, and made an impression 
not likely to be soon effaced. Schumann’s 
advocates may well be proud of the work in 
question, for it isan example which goes far 
to establish their case. Of its character and 
purport the master himself has told us some 
what. The Rhine and Cologne Cathedral 
had each a part in suggesting the five move- 
ments composing it, three being due to the 
national river, and two to the religious edi- 
fice. Schumann gave the former a popular 
cast, and never more proved the elasticity of 
his powers. Both the opening Vivace and the 
closing Allegro, not less than the quuint 
Scherzo, strongly reflect the composer’s indi- 


yiduality, yet they are as clear, straightfor- | 


ward, and intelligible as could be wished. 
Nothing by Schumann is more unlike the 
popular idea of the master. Itis rollicking, 
sunshiny music which might suggest the 
(operatic) revels of Rhenish grape-gatherers, 
The other movements are hardly so satisfact- 
ory. ‘The inconsequential musing of one 
who rambles through a Gothic cathedral is ap- 
parent in the Andante; while the Religioso, 
though here and there interesting, conveys 
the notion of a man struggling with ideas 
beyond his power of expression. But, these 
things notwithstanding, the entire work is 
calculated to make every impartial mind 
avoid a hasty judgment of its composer. 
The claims of a man able to write the Sym- 
phonie in E flat must not be refused a 
thoughtful hearing. 

The domain of music is a wide one, and 
affords ample room for Robert Schumann. 
Even if this were not so, room should be 
made for one who comes with such indepen- 
dent thought and original expression. If 
any have toremain outside, let them he the 
manufacturers of music after other men’s 
patterns, of whom we have enough, and to 
spare. But the author of Schumann’s four 
symphonies—of his Pianoforte Concerto in 
A minor, etc.—should be welcomed as one 


who speaks, because having something new — 


to say. His speech may be strange, but that 
of itself is no reason for rejection or even 


doubt. 
_ 


SCHUBERT’S SIXTH SYMPHONY. 


The Symphony in C—sixth in order of the 
nine Schubert is known to have written—is 
one of the results of Mr. George Grove’s 
Vienna researches during the autumn of last 
year. Dr. Edward Schneider, in whose pos- 
session the original manuscript has long been 


(and still is), did not seem thoroughly alive to: 


the importance of his trust. At all events, he 


permitted the work to lie, with other treasures. . 


hardly less precious, in the silence and dark- 


ness of a cupboard which promises to become 


historical. That this should be the case in 
Vienna, the city of great masters, the place 
where Schubert lived and died, appears in- 
credible. So it was, however, and the com- 
poser might have waited long for his full 
meed of recognition had it depended upon 
the men of his own country. But while Dr. 
Edward Schneider kept his cupboard locked, 
and the Viennese musicians neyer troubled 
him for the key, one belonging to an ‘‘un- 
musical country” appeared on the scene, 
eagerly looking for remains of Schubert. He 
heard of the cupboard, promptly asked for 
the key, and got it, disturbed the dust in that 
neglected receptacle, felt the joy of a discoy- 
erer, and went home treasure-laden. As we 
have pointed out, the Symphony in C is one 
of the results, and by this time Vienna must: 
have heard the echoes of hyperborean ap- 
plause bestowed upon her gifted but neglect- 
ed son. Let us hope Vienna will learn the 
lesson. 

But now to the Symphony itself. From one- 
point of view it is as affecting as Milton’s de- 


scription of his blind hero, since it is equally 


suggestive of touching personal experiences. 
In 1818 poor Schubert came upon an oasis in 
the desert of his otherwise joyless life. Out. 


of poverty, and all the miseries which it must. 


have entailed upon an organization like his, 


the composer was lifted into circumstances of 
comfort, even of luxury. This was the result: 


of an engagement as resident music-master in 
the family of the Esterhazy’s, Once installed 
with a perspective of dinners before him to 
which there was no vanishing point, and with 
ample leisure to cultivate the art he so pas- 
sionately loved, what wonder that a complete- 


revulsion of feeling came over him. Every 


one of us can, to a greater or less extent, 
sympathize with his emotions, To him the 
sunshine must have been brighter, the face of 


nature lovelier, the song of the birds more. 


melodious, and life altogether a blessed thing, . 
which it could hardly have been before. 

Under circumstances like these the symphony 
now given to the world was composed. We 
should expect to find it reflecting the master’s. 
happiness, to see it a-glow with the light that 
shone for a time upon his path; and such ex- 
pectations it fulfils. Years before, another 
composer had dwelt in the palace of an Ester- 

hazy, and had there written music so genial 
and pleasant that it is always as welcome as 
flowers in May. The same influence came 
upon Schubert, and the Esterkazy music- 
master of Zelész is, in some respects, scarcely 
to be distinguished from‘him of Estoras, But 

of all Schubert’s works this Sixth Symphony 
stands alone in its Haydnish vivacity. On the 

face of his other compositions is stamped the 


sadness or the despair from which he enjoyed - 
but a temporary relief. Are we not right, 


therefore, when we call it affecting ? 
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(La Tribuna, November 7, 1868. ) 


THE GOTTSCHALK FESTIVAL OF 350 
MUSICIANS. 


The first partial rehearsal took place last 

night; it was magnificent. 

he choruses of 80 voices, the 24 pianists, 
many professors and amateurs were not pre- 
sent,as the object of this reheasal was merely 
to put together the military bands of three 
regiments, and the orchestra of our grand 
theatre. The pieces which produced most 
effect on the few select persons who were ad- 
mitted in the Hall, were Gottschalk’s last 
composition, a symphony called ‘‘ Monte- 
video,” which is admirably written, and full 
of pathos and fiery conception. ; 

We know that Admiral Davis has been in- 
vited by Gottschalk to this grand solemnity, 
and that he has written a most compliment- 
ary letter to the celebrated American com 
poser, promising to be at the Festival with 
all his staff, and over fifty officers of the 
American Squadron. 

H. E., the Brazilian minister, has also 
complimented Mr. Gottschalk on the superb 
“Solemn March” he has written lately, and 
dedicated to the Emperor Don Pedro, which 
will be executed at the Festival by the bands 
of the following regiments : Policia, Consti- 
tutional, Fort jSan José, in combination with 
the orchestra of Solis, of the San Felipe the- 
atre, of the Philharmonic Society of ama- 
teurs, and a chorus of upwards of 80 voices, 
besides 20 drums, 4 big drums, and 24 pia- 
nists. 

The finale of that ‘‘Solemn March” is per- 
fectly irresistible. 


—_— 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard, accompanied by 
Miss Annie Edmonds, has given pianoforte 
recitals recently at Southampton, Newbury, 
Horsham, and Maidstone, each with the most 
gratifying results, both as to attendance, 
applause, encores, &c. Never has this dis- 
tinguished pianist been received with more 
unanimous and hearty favour in that country, 
where such music as she invariably selects and 
the manner which she executes, about which 
it would be superfluous to say one word, are 
ealenlated more than anything else to raise 
and spread a taste for the beautiful and pure 
in art. 


The town of Lugo has preferred its claim, 
in opposition to the hitherto generally admitted 
one of Pesaro, to be the birthplace of Rossini. 
A statue of the great Italian is to be erected 
in the principal street. Pesaro might do 
likewise, and the dispute remain unsettled. 


Mozart’s Requiem was performed, on Tues: 
day morning, in the Italian Church, Hatton 
Garden, for the repose of the soul of Rossini. 


Herr Joseph Joachim is expected in London 
the first week in January to fulfil his engage- 
ment at the Monday Popular Concerts 


The Tyrolese singers (from the Zillerthal), 
Die Herrn Holaus, Meickl, Margreiter, Hol- 
warth, aud Frau Holaus, had the honour of 
singing the following programme on Thursday 
week before the Queen and the Royal family, 
at Windsor Castle. The Ladies and Gentle- 
men in Waiting were present: : 

Quintett and Jodl, ‘‘ The Travelling 
Minstrel; National?3Song, ‘‘ My Heart is in 
the Zillerthal;” Valse Quartet, ‘‘Remembrance 
of Peterhoff;’ Solo Xylophone (National 


instrument); Laughing Chorus; Song and 
Chorus with Jodl, ‘‘Up in the Alps;” Solo 
(Zither), Herr Margreiter. 

The singers were accompanied by Mr. 
Nimmo, who represented Mr. Mitchell, of Old 
Bond Street. 


Madame Harriers-Wippern has left Berlin 
for a six months’ tour in Italy. 


S 


> Steps are being taken to erect no fewer than 
twenty monuments to Rossini’s memory in 
different parts of Italy. 


“The Tomahawk says:—‘‘ When a_gieat 
Composer like Rossini dies he leaves us heirs 
to a never-failing fund. His notes will never 
be dishonoured.”’ 


Madame Rossini has, it is said, consented 
to the removal of her husband’s body to Italy, 
but it is not certain whether Florence or Pe- 
saro will be chosen for its final resting place. 


Guillaume Tell has been performed at Rouen 
in honour of Rossini. At the close of the 
opera a bust of the composer was crowned 
— the orchestra played the prayer from 
MOUSE, 


The Russian Director of the Imperial 
Theatres is suing Signor Fraschini for 80,000 
francs damages, arising out of the singer’s 
refusal to keep his St. Petersburgh engage- 
ment, 


At the last Monday Popular Concert Herr 
Ludwig Straus was leader. Schnbert’s Octet 
and a quartet in C by Haydn (first time), were 
in the programme. Next week we shall give 
a notice in full of Herr Straus’s success and 
of the concert generally. 


The last programme of the Concerts Popu- 
laires was as follows :--Reformation Symphony, 
Mendelssohn: Adagio from Septuor, Beet- 
hoven; Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Andante 
with variations, Haydn; Overture (Vaisseau 
Fantime), Wagner. 


Owing to afamily bereavement, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann has returned to London without 
fulfilling her engagements in Germany. 


At the last Concert Populaire, the overture 
to Guillaume Tell was played and encored 
amid what is stated to have been ‘“‘ indescrib- 
able enthusiasm.”’ 


The Morning Summary, a tory and high 
church paper, two or three weeks old, is no 
more. Its patrons must therefore be con- 
tented with the older prints of that party. A 
sad fatality has been at work among the comic 
publications. The Censor, Toby, and Banter 
have disappeared, but the world seems none 
the gloomier. 


Malle. Ilma de Murska sang on Tuesday at 
a concert in Brighton, and will sing at a con- 
cert in Liverpool this eyening. On Sunday 
she leaves England for Pesth. Her engage- 
ment at the Opera Italien, in Paris, com- 
mences on January 5th, when she takes the 
place left vacant by Madame le Marquise de 
Caux (Adelina Patti). 


Mr. Wilford Morgan (who has been for some 
months fulfilling an engagement in the 
Provinces with the ‘Grand Duchess” Opera 
Company sustaining the important character 
of Fritz for upwards of 150 nights with much 
success) has returned to town and is now play- 
ing the same part at the New Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch. 


The Continental Gazette says:— 
‘““Moscow is at present enraptured with a 


young cantatrice, named Berthe Ferucei, 


who in the réle of Gilda, in Rigoletto, was 
called eight times before the curtain, and 
nearly smothered with bouquets. Paris will 
soon have an opportunity of applauding this 
new star, whose beauty equals her talent, and 
who will add another to the brilliant galaxy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove recently: 
had the honour of performing the following 
selection of pieces, in the Red drawing Room 
of Windsor Castle:—Duet, Faust, Gounod; 
Concerto [1st Movement], Concertina, De 
Beriot; Solos Pianoforte: Berceuse [D flat], 
Study [G flat], on black keys only, Chopin; 
Fantasia Concertina: Scotch Airs, R. Blagrove; 
Duet on Welsh Airs: ‘‘Watching the Wheat,” 
‘¢The Camp,” ‘‘The Blackbird,” ‘‘ The Bells 
of Aberdovey.” 


We the | Pall Mall Gazette] recommend to 
the attention of Mdlle. Schneider, whose per- 
formances excited so much virtous indignation 
when she visited us last summer, the following 
announcement, which appears daily in all the 
public journals :— 

‘* At 10, Kotzebue’s play of The Stranger, 
burlesqued under the title of The Stranger 
Stranger than Ever. At 10.30, the Cancan 
danced every evening by the Stranger and 
Mrs. Haller.” 


We (the Musical World) recommend Malle, 
Schneider to look to her own affairs. Cui 
bono ? 


‘* Last evening,” wrote the Daily Telegraph 
correspondent on Monday, ‘‘the Marquis 
and Marquise de Caux had an intime recep- 
tion. Among the guests were Madame Albo- 
ni and M. Auber, Agni si and Alari—cold and 
consequent extinction of voice kept away 
Gardoni—Prince Poniatowski, ete. Madame 
de Caux sang ‘ L’Etranger,’ of Alary, and a 
new composition of M. Hoffman. Agnesi 
also sang. M. Auber who left soon after 
midnight, as the young fellow had ‘some 


| other parties to go to,’ looks as fresh asa boy, 


and, indeed, as if it would be ‘any one’s 
turn next’ except his own. The veteran 
composer was asked last night his opinion of 
his hostess, and I have great pleasure in re- 
peating his answer: ‘I have seen and heard 
many singers. I remember Catalani, Pasta, 
Malibran, Grisi, and Sontag; but I never 
heard so perfect an artist as La Patti: as for 
her voice, it is without a flaw.’” ‘ 


HampurGH.—Second Philharmonic Con- 
cert: Symphony in D major, Haydn ; Over- 
ture and ballet music to ‘‘Rosamunde,” 
Schubert; and Symphony in B major, Op.38, 
Schumann. 


Lerrpstc.—Second Soirée for Chamber Mu- 
sic : Quartet in D major, Haydn ; Sonata for 
Flute and Pianoforte (arranged by Herr Da- 
vid), Handel ; Duet for Violin and Tenor, 
Mozart; and Quintet in C major, Beethoven. 


Botoena.—The new Barbiere di Siviglia, 
by Signor Dell’ Argine does not appear like- 
ly to enjoy any very great run, 


An old bachelor suggests that births should 
be published under the head of ‘‘ New Mu- 
sic. 

Bresiavu.—The oraterio of Moses was per- 
formed on the 17th ult., under the direction 
of the composer himself, Herr Thomas. The 
impression produced was, on the whole, fa- 
vorable, but the work is decidedly not a 
masterpiece.—Concert of the Orchestral 
Union: ‘* Hebriden Overture,” Mendelssohn; 
air from Rinaldo, Handel; Preludes, Liszt ; 
air from Semiramide, Rossini; and Symphony 
in A major, Beethoven. : 
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ALLACK’S 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, focmsiubent 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. Charakters by Mr Lester Wallack Mr, John Gilbert, Mr. 
J. H. Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringgeld, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. 
H. L. BATEMAN, 2.2.2. .ccc cece cesees Lessee and Director. Clit Seunings, Mise ‘Rinhy  Mestegou. MF’ Sedley Brown, 
In consequence of the unfortunate accident to Mlle. | Miss Annie Ward, aud Miss Mary Barrett. 
Tostee, she will be unable to appear for the present. MONDAY EVENING, Dee. 23, 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE Lord Lytton’s great comedy of 


Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 714; to commence ut 8 o’clock. 
SATURDAY EVENIN?, DECEMBER 26, 1888. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH 
To conclude with 


: ; MONEY. 
Gixpent Eataregy) Seen payne’ iiss Tuesday, 29,—Two Can Play at That Game and Follies of 
LA CHANSON DE FORTUNIO, a Night. 
apd Wednesday, 30.—Money. 


LES BAVARDS. 
MLLE. IRMA as ROLAND and VALENTIN. — THERE: 


Medan OSesae itd de ny 3500 Watson's Art Journal. 
SATURDAY EVENING, December 26, eee eS f EOS 


MILE) DUCLGE ne the GRAND DUGHESE NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC. 25, 1868. 
NO CHRISTMAS MATINEE. a 
The office of Warson’s Art JourNaL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions an 
Advertisements will be received. 
All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


In active preparation, the great Parisian sensation and 
Offenbach’s latest success, 
LA PERICHOLE. 


Seats secured six days in advance at the box office, Schir- 
mer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and Delmonico’s, 22 Broad Street. 


Theatre Francais. 


Sole Lessee and Director. ........--.eeee ee eeeeee J. GRAU, 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will 
THIS AFTERNOON MATINEE at 1, and KVENING at 7%. | pay especial attention to such information, end will duly 

Sa and Gnade BEE chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT, with us with the assurance that such correspoudence will 
which will be produced, with its great cast and splendor of | meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 
mise en scene. Rose-Bell, Desclauzas, Carrier, Beckers. i Se a = 
Gabel, together with the entire company, comprising 140 


persons. : ADVERTISING TERMS. 
In active preparation Herve’s celebrated Opera Bouffe, es 
L'EILCREVE, Front page per line, one insertivn,......-.........-30 cents, 
which will be shortly produced. Back page nt PU EOE, eee are ak 20 cents. 


Matinee $1.00. Seats secured without extra charge. 
MONDAY, and EVERY EVENING during the week, the 
performances will consist of the 
FIRST ACT OF BARBE-BLEUE. 
Mile. Declauzas in her charming role of Boulotte. 
CARRIER,. -. «00 eee veces: Barbe-Bleue. 
Together with the first two acts, seven tableaux, of 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Steinway Hail. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. | 
Theodore Thomas, ..-...-2-. 0s -eee ene cee ce teee ees Director. | 
TICKETS 56 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27, AT 8. 
FIFTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT 
FIFTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
First appearance in New York of the young Tragedienne, 
Miss THERESA SHERK, 
who will recite the foliowing poems: 
COEUR DE LION,..........-...-.: Macaulay. 
THE FATE OF VIRGINIA,......F. Hemanns. 
Together with 


” ” 


Enside pagasie;2’ - @ arirPicd TVA. 26. ait iad. ok 15 cents. 

For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made. 

OChibs Of Five. we. .<85 bs acne puesnenes “tee os #16.00. 

Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post 

officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance. 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 

sent to the office before nvon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 


OUR ALMANAC, REGISTER, AND 
DIRECTORY. 


Next Week will be issued from this Office, 
Watson’s Musical and Art Almanac, a work 
which we have long contemplated. The Al- 
manac for 1869, is but the pioneer for the 
extensive work which we have already in pre- 
paration for 1870, and whieh will combine, 
Almanac, Register and Directory. Its con- 

: SS , : tents will comprise a vast amount of Statistics 
Ph 6 ot Ane en ear in relation te Music, Art and Literature of a 

Sosaryed Bests ang tickets cin Te nec the Dax oftice curious and interesting character; also of the 
See raat Omics, Wo. 114 Browaaeecd Rana Manufacturers and the business interests iu 

: each department; together with the names 
and addresses of Musicians, Artists, Music, 
Print and Book publishers, Musival Societies, 
Art Galleries, Literary Ciubs, Photographers, 
Church Choirs, &e., &e., throughout the 
GRAND CIIRISTMAS FESTIVAL. United States. The Statistics will be made 


he sngre Sane ay adlnng lank «Tego |as complete as possible, and brief but com- 


from 10 o’clock a. m. until 11 o’clock p. m. | prehensive sketches of the prominent repre- 


The Splendid Christmas Bazaar, | sentative men in each Art and business will 
For the sale of Christmas presents. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. 


Seventh Ave., bet. 58th and 59th Sts. 


| be gi 
Extraordinary Variety of Entertair ments e given, t ; 
nok in 8 - Paar | The work will be handsomely printed; and 
Winter Garden and Concert Hall, * ° . t 
MLLE. MARIETTA ZANFRETTA, | will be a hand book, which will be found a 


The world famed Artiste on the tight robe. | public necessity. To enable ns to make our 
During the Day and Evening. | gtatisties co lete, w ‘ ries of 
THE SOHCEPYFER TYROLEAN SINGER SOCIETY, | Go oo és 4 ah ’ ue ask the Bocuabariee 4 
The First Complete & Celebrated Society of ‘Lyrolean Singers, | POCIeUes, leaders an organists 0 o1rs, an 
THE DELAV ANTE BROTHERS, | all individuals to forward us information, as 
ninent Aerial Artists, performing + ; = R 
the ex ent Touble*Trapebe. The Horizontal Bate, to their organization. and members, with 
Punch and Judy with Capt. Jinks, — | names, as soon as possible after January 1899 
Master George. aged 8 sci] the srentent juvenile gymnast | Address, Publisher of 
in the world, : ’ P 
Gus. Williams, the celebrated American comic Singer, r Watson’s Art Jour nal, 4 
Two Comical Giants, . 746 Broadway, N. Y. 
Copies of the Almanac for 1869, will be 


Admission Twenty-Five Cents. ; 
te Boxes, two dollars extra; to be had during the | . " 
aad Schirmer’s, No. 701, Broadway: | forwarded, post paid, on the receipt of 15 cts, 


MRS. JENNY KEMPTON’S CONCERT. 

A rrand testimonial concert was tendered 
to Mrs. Jenny Kempton on Saturday evening 
last, when Irving Hall, was crowded to over- 
flowing, by a fashionable and also an enthu- 
siastic audience. Every seat on the floor, 
had been reserved in advance, so that it will 
be comprehended, that this testimonial was a 
very substantial testimonial indeed, and every 
way worthy of the public estimation of the 
deserving beneficiare. 

The artists assisting Mrs. Kempton were, 
Malle. Roneconi, Mrs. Mixsell, Signor Ron- 
coni, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. G. Simpson, Mr, 
Harry Sanderson, Mr. 8. B. Mills, and Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. It was 
very pleasant to hear that admirable artist, 
Signor Roneoui, sing with all the fire and 
finish of twenty years ago, and with a voice 
fresher and more under control than it was 
five years ago. The climate of America seems 
to have a rejnvenating influence on the Sig- 
nor, at which we should all rejoice, for sneb 
artists should never grow old. Mdlle. Rou- 
coni has improved both in voice and manner 
since we last heard her, 

Inspired by the brilliant audience and by 
the genial warmth of her reception, Mrs. 
Jenny Kempton sang better than we ever re- 
member to have heard her, either before or 
since her return from Europe. Her voice 
was upusually rich and telling, and she rend- 
ered all her selections like an artist in taste, 
feeling and expression. We need hardly say 
that each separate effort was, with her au- 
dience a pronounced success, 

Mrs. Mixsell,’a ludy whom we have not heard 
for three or four years, we are compelled to 
say, surprised us very.much indeed. She has 
grown from a very fair amateur singer, into 
an artist of considerable pretension. Her 


|voice has strengthened and developed, and 


has now quite a dramatic quality; she exe- 
cutes fluently and throws into her singing a 
force and a fire of expression, which would 
seem to indicate that her career belongs 
rather to the operatic stage, than the coucert- 
room. Mrs. Mixsell made an unqualified suc- 
cess on this occasion, and we hope to have an 
early opportunity of hearing her again, and 
judging more particularly of her acquire- 
ments. 

Mr. S. B. Mills played Charles Mayer’s 
beautiful Fantasie, on themes from Masaniel- 
lo, in a most brilliant and effective manner, 
caliing forth a tumultuous encore, and liter- 
ally bringing down the house. In response, 
he played his charming salon piece, ‘‘ Fairy 
Fingers,” in a most delicate, brilliant and 
masterly manner. 

Mr. Harry Sanderson also played with his 
special octave brilliancy, and was three times 
recalled, playing each time one of his melod- 
ious bagatelles, which a miscellaneous au- 
dience delights in so keenly. 2 

These gentlemen played upon one of We- 
ber’s Grand Pianos, and it was certainly the 
finest we have yet heard from this factory. It 
was large toned, clear, brilliant and telling. — 

Messrs. Simpson and Hill sang in their 
usual pleasant and effective manner, and made 
up the sum of a very delightful concert. 


es 


BATEMAN’S OPERA BOUFFE. 


La Chanson de Fortunio—one of Offer bach’s 
earliest works—- was produced at Pike’s Thea- 
tre, on Monday evening last. It was a capital 


first performance, and the operette contains 


some delicious music. The song of Fortunio 


(**Si vous croyez,”) itself being a perfect 
Watteau like gem, and unexceptionably and 
deliciously sung as it was by Mdlle. Irma, 
enchanted the audience, and this lovely song 
(not Offenbach’s own, bye-the bye,) was en- 
cored with acclamations. Mdlle. Irma proved 
her artistic culture by her perfect phrasing of 
this, the one song of the opera, and showed 
herself capable of something more than Opera 
Bouffe. Mr. Francis was also admirable as 
the garrulous old mw. The music in geuer- 
al may be described as pretty and taking, 
and it will certainly be a stock piece.—Les 
Bavards is an established favorite, and the new 
famous duet for Ledue and Lugriffoul, is as 
uproariously encored its four and five times 
as its Gabel and Bourgoin rival.—Happy the 
theatre that possesses so much of the vis 
cemica! and to all appearances—happy the 
audiences that hear them.—La Perichole, Of- 


fenbach’s last sprightliness, is announced for | 


immediate production. 
—— — ——————— 


CONCERT OF THE GERMAN FORT- 
* BILDUNGSVEREIN. 


The Liedertafel of the above young and 
enterprising Society gave a concert and ball 
at the National Assembly Rooms, in West 
44th Street, on Friday evening last.. The 
concert hall is a large, well proportioned, 
and very handsome room, aitogether superior 
to anything we expected in that quarter of 
the City. The Fortbildungsverein is a new 
but very promising Society, and seems earn- 
est and enterprising in its work. The singing, 
considering the brief time the members have 
studied together, was very creditable. The 
pieces chosen were, under the circumstances, 
somewhat too ambitious in character, but the 
effort to do well was so manifest, that we can 
ouly speak of the performance in terms of 
commendation and encouragement. The 
solo singers sang with much taste and expres- 
sion. They have good voices, and show good 
musical intelligence. 

Mr. J. E. Hiner, the young pianist, who 
recently gave a concert at Steinway Hall, was 
engaged, and performed two solos with ex- 
cellent effect. He was more ut case with 
himself and his andience, aud revealed him- 


own coucert. He has much exeentive facil- 


ity, a strong, nervous finger, at once forcible | 


and delicate, and he pluys with seutiment 
and fire. We are satisfied that Mr: Haner 
will develope his powers with increasing ad- 
vantage with each public appearauce ; he 
needs but that practical schooling, to secure 
the position he is striving for. : 

The Grand Piano used on this occasion, was 
from the manufactory of Calenberg & Van- 
pel, and created quite an excitement am ong 
the musical audience present. Messrs. Ca- 
lenberg & Vaupel were~ graduates of the 
factory vf one of our first American piano 
firms, where they mastered every detail, the- 
oretical and practical, of the construction of 
the piano, becoming experts in every branch. 
In 1858 they embarked on their own account, 
their only capital being their thorough knowl- 
edge of their business, aud a determination 
to work their way upward. Their first few 
instruments were nade entirely by their own 
hands, and these being indorsed, after close 
exanination, by first class professors, the 
Calenberg & Vaupel piano got into the mar- 
ket at ouce. Within a year they had a fact- 
ory in operation, and had made, besides ma- 
ny squares, their first Grand piano. One of 
our most eminent professors and distinguish- 
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ed pianists, the late Hermann A. Wollen-) drawal of ‘‘ Genevieve,” Mr. Grau will pro- 


hanpt, wrote the following opinion, about 


that time: ‘tI think very highly of the pia- 


nos manufactured by you (Calenberg & Vau- 
pel). They compare favorably with the best 
in the market. A fine quality, rich volume. 
and equality of tone throughout, combined 
with an elastic and very agreeable touch, are 
the main points of your instruments.’’ This 
was high praise from so able and so conscien- 
tious a musician as Hermann A. Wollen- 
haupt. 

With a good reputation so well established, 
the pianos of C.lenberg & Vaupel found a 
ready sale, and their business met with a 
steady and constant increase, so that their 
old factory was abandoned for a larger and 
more complete establishment, which they se- 
lected in 46th Street, near the 8th Avenue, 
where their piano sales roomsare also located. 
Like others of our best makers, their busi- 
ness, beginning with no resources, has ex- 
panded, and continues to expand, so that 
their sales and orders are constantly in ex- 


cess of their ability to keep ahead. That, | 


| however, is an embarrassment they, by no 


means, object to; for that which is difficult 
to get, is always the more sought after. 


lent in touch, and full, pure, and brilliant in 
tone. 


dard of to-day—and that is a standard, by | 


no means easy to reach. Their Grand pia- 
nos we heard in Rochester, and again on the 
oceasion of which we are now writing, and 
we found them admirable concert instru- 
ments. ‘Their sound is singularly telling ; 
it penetrated and pervaded the large hall in 
which we heard it, with a full and bright 
tone, which in no part betrayed weakness. 
The power is satisfying, and the quality of 
the tone is unimpeachable; while the touch 
is, at once, sensitive and powerful. The ef- 
fect of their Grand piano, at this concert, 
met with a most gratifying result ; for the 
proprietor of the hall, Mr. Landmann, was so 
satisfied and delighted with it, and so well 
sustained in his judgment by the approbation 
of all present, that he would not let it leave 
his hall, but purchased it for fifteen hundred 
dollars ($1,500). This is the most practical 


| and satisfying of all styles of admiration. 
self to greater advantige, than he did at bis, 


$$$ $e 


FIFTH SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


Theodore Thomas will give his Fifth Sun- 
day Evening Concert at Steinway Hall, to- 
morrow evenivg. The programme is as 
varied as usual, and if the weather is fine, a 
large audience may be expected. 


a Ne 


FESTIVAL. 


The Holiday Festival at this beautiful Gar- 
den, has proved a brilliant success during the 
past week, and will assuredly continue to be 
thronged until theclose of the FestiveSeason. 
The amusements are of the most varied and 
interesting character; as delightful for child- 


ren as for grown up people. We advise every | 


one to visit it while the Festival lasts. 


OPERA BOUFFE—THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Next week closes the brilliant carreer of 
Genevieve de Brabant. If there is one person 
who loves Opera Bouffe in its most fascinat- 
ing form, who has not seen ‘‘Geneyvieve,’’ let 
him not fail to go next week. After the with- 


| 


duce Herve’s char;wing Opera Bonfte, ‘L'il 
Creve,” in that stage of magnificence and 
perfection of detail, for which his establish- 
ment is now celebrated. 


> 


REED ORGANS.—NEEDHAM & SON. 


Although this old and respected Firm sus- 
tained a severe loss, by the decease of Mr. 
Carhart, which we recorded some time since, 
the business is now prosecuted with increased 
activity, and young blood has been infused 


/into its operations through Mr. Charles A. 


Needham, the son of Mr. E. P. Needham. 
Mr. Needham, Senior, commenced with 
Mr. Carhart, the business of Melodeon mak- 
ing, which the latter gentleman had just de- 
veloped from the old Accordeon. For over 
thirty years they sustained the business to- 
gether, co-workers and improyers, for while 
to Jeremiah Carhart is due the honor of creat- 
ing the Melodeon, of perfecting the princip- 
les upon which all the present makers con- 
stract their instruments, to E. P. Needham 


‘ J | we must give the credit, of building up the 
Their Squares are fins instruments ; excel- | 


Melodeen into an instrument of vastly en- 


i |larged and superior powers, and giving to it 
They are instruments up to the stan- | 


an importance, second only to a pipe organ 
of large dimens'ons—an instrument which, in 
endless variety of stops, and in beautiful qua- 
lity of tone, can hardly be equalled by a re- 
gular organ of four times its cost. 

This vast improvement.has been effected 
by the simple and beautiful Action, invented 
and patented by Mr. Needham, which enables 
him to place twenty setts of Reeds above the 
key-board, where the emission of tone is en- 
tirely free from obstruction, so that its whole 
power is made available. This is the opposite 
of the arrangement of the melodeon or parlor 
organ, where the reeds are below the key- 
board, and the sound has to struggle through 
it to the listener. Many other important 
mechanical improvements haye resulted from 
Mr. Needham’s experiments, so that it will 
be pereeived, that the practical head of the 
Firm is a live man, and one from whom, judg- 
ing from the past, we may expect atill further 
developements of that instrument, which he 
has rendered so grand in its proportions. The 
great Reed Library Organ, with its twenty 
steps and eighteen setts of Reeds, one of 
which was a 32 feet sound, is only manufact- 
ured by Needham & Son; they have 
achieved so perfect a success, that they have 
literally subdued competition, and their pa- 
tented action, by which alone so extensive a 
mechanism can be governed, is a bar to oppo- 


|sition which, for the time being at least, 
CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—HOLIDAY | 


leaves them masters of. the field. The largest 
instrument yet made by this firm, contained 
18 setts of Reeds, 30 stops, 2 manuals, and 
215 octaves of pedals. In this instrument 
there were over 1000 speaking reeds. 

Carhart & Needham have manufactured 
over twenty thousand melodeons, parlor and 
library organs ; but, if we should count up 
the number by the size and capacity of their 
instruments, as averaged with other makers, 
the number would be more than doubled. 

A day or two since, we examined and tried 
one of their beautiful library organs, and 


| found it an instrument of great capacity and 


of rare excellence in its perfect mechanism, 
and in the variety and exquisite quality of 
the stops. The following is a partial descrip- 
tion: The case is 9 feet, 10 inches high; 4 
feet, 8 inches wide; and 2 feet, 8 inches deep. 
In style it is modern Grecian, richly carved 
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and engraved in black walnut, and the en- 
graving guilded. It is exquisite in design, 
and rich in appearance. Its contents are as 
follows:—Great OrGAN: Bourdon, Clarinet, 
Trumpet, Open Diapason, Diapason, Prin- 
cipal, Twelfth, Fifteenth, and Vox Celeste, 
Sweitt OrGan: Soft Bourdon, Bassoon and 
Oboe, Viol d’Amonr, Octave and Tremolo. 
Prepau: Sixteen feet. Coupler, both man- 
uals to pedals, and Pedal Forte. Mrcwantc- 
au Stops: Octave Coupler, Manual Coapler, 
and Great Forte. 

On this instrument there are 736 speaking 
reeds, and it is in all respects, an instrument 
of remarkable power. The reeds are de- 
liciously rich, full, and smooth in quality ; 
the sound is as unctuous in its flow, as that 
in a well voiced pipe organ, and the combi- 
nations that can be produced, are almost 
endless. They are not only almost endless, 
but they are varied and positive in their cha- 
racter, and in no one stop can the slightest 
harshness be detected. Anything more 
rounded and beautiful we have never heard, 
and certuinly no instrument of its class, was 
ever more perfect in all that constitutes 
beauty of tone and surpassing mechanical 
excellence. The first of this class of instru- 
ments, made but a few months since, sold a 
dozen of them immediately, and so great is 
the demand for them, that one rarely remains 
in the store over a day or two. 

The smaller organs of their manufacture 
are, of course, of the same character of ex- 
cellence that distinguishes the larger organs. 
They have all the fine characteristics of tone 
and superior mechanism which have placed 
the names of Carhart & Needham at the head 
of the list of Reed organ manufacturers, In 
the hands of Needham & Son, we are satis- 
fied that the great reputation of the house 
will be brilliantly sustained, and that in- 
creased activity and business tact, will further 
increase a business, ~vhich has already fur- 
nished twenty thousand homes, with instru- 
ments of unequalled excellence. 


EE 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH, 8TH ST. 

The well known musical taste of Father 
Preston must have been greatly contented by 
the unusually fine performance of Mozart’s 
12th Mass, which signalized Christmas Day 
at the above Church. The choirs, consisting 
of Miss De Braux, Miss Jacobs, Mr. Barrows, 
F, and W. Keck, were reinforced by numer- 
ous auxiliaries, including Mr. '‘Toulmin, the 
well known harpist, and apexed by Miss Ade- 
laide Phillipps, Mr. G. W. Morgan, presiding 
at the fine organ of the church. 

The mass even to the most intricate bar of 
the very difficult fugue went without a hitch, 
and yas admirably given throughout. Mr. 
Barrows. (the tenor,) is the owner of a very 
fine voice, sings with anima, has plenty of 
decision and force, and, as the Italians would 
say, ‘possesses the happiest dispositions for 
the urt,” he requires but opportunities before 
the public to become one of our leading 
tenors. Miss Phillipps sang with the purest 
devotional feeling, the loveliest voice, and 
the most perfect style, an aria by Handel, and 
altogether Mr. Morgan may be congratulated 
on the result of his efforts to make the Christ- 
mas music of his church noteworthy. Apro- 
pos, it is almost cruelty to singers to compel 
four voices to perform the entire Catholic 
seryice, it being more difficult than the un- 
informed imagine, to combine chorus with 
solo singing, or rather to alternate them, and 
then, with the effect of Mr. Morgan’s train- 
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ing, as seen by the efforts of the devoted four 
he commands—what would be achieved with 
double the number? Hight singers, indeed, 
being the minimum required by these exact- 
ing masses. We recommend the notion by 
the powers that be, and so benignantly dis- 
miss St. Ann’s and its Christmas music. 
ad SES eS ie > Se ES 


THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 


The naval officers of Brooklyn navy yard 
gave most charming receptions to their nu- 
merous friends, on Wednesday, the 16th, and 
Wednesday, the 23d inst., on the receiving 
ship VERMONT. 

The second deck being cleared and unin- 
cumbered, presents a most efficient and spa- 
cious field for dancing, which, combined with 
the excellent band of the navy yard, disconrs- 
ing most excellent music, was very much en- 
joyed and appreciated by the favored’ as- 
semblée. 

These social receptions are given every 
Wednesday afternoon, from 2 till 5, P. M., 
and are well attended by our most aristocratic 
and fashionable society, andare renowned for 
the great extent of beauty and fashion that 
grace the respective festive days. Hosts of 
fair ladies from our upper tens, brave the 
inclemency of the winter elements, to enjoy 
these charming sociable ‘‘ MarINER DANSAN- 
THs... 


Lr Brisou: One of our best and most 
fashionable sociables, held the first ‘‘ soirée” 
of the second season, on Thursday, the 17th 
inst., at Miss Burling’s, 273 Fifth Avenue. 
The prevailing exquisite style, Bon TON, per- 
fect harmony, and congeniality of the mem- 
bers, make it fairly to be considered, a most 
charming affaire to the SOCIABLE SPECIES. 

There were present toilettes of the richest, 
most tasteful, and most becoming character, 
gracing the beanty of the beautiful, for every 
face of the ‘‘fair’’ assemblage was a special 
type of beauty. We congratulate the gentle- 
men members of Le Bisov, for their good 
taste in selecting such charming ladies asso- 
ciates, and also, for their good fortune in sne 
ceeding in uniting them to sach admirable 
parties. 


The Misses Coleman of 46th street, receiv- 
ed on Friday, the 18th, a large and select 
company of friends, from New York and ad- 
jacent towns and counties. The charm of 
manner and ease, with which the young ladies 
received their invitees, both for extended 
civilities and munificent hospitality, can 
scarcely be equalled and never be surpassed. 
A splendid band performed the best airs from 
Offenbach’s operas and other selections, and 
furnished the music for dancing. ‘he com- 
pany partook of a magnificent collation at 
midnight, after which dancing was resumed 
and continued until morning. 


The semi-monchly Hor which was to be 
given by the ladies and officers of Fort Co- 
lumbus, on Tuesday, the 22], is postponed 
until Tuesday next. At the last one given, 
there were present, among other distinguish- 
ed guests which we enumerated in a forgoing 
number, Mrs. T. Ronalds, Mrs. Captain Mor- 
ris, Miss Bettner, Miss Webster, grand- 
daughter of the late Daniel Webster, Miss 
Waterbury of New York, Mrs. Dr. Sayne, 
Miss Hale, and the MisseS Center. It was 
much to be regretted that the storm was so 
violent, that the steamer ‘‘Henry Smith” 
could not reach the pier on the New York 
side during the continuance of the Hop, with 
her accustomed regularity, and as in conse- 


quence, quite a number of ladies and gentle- 
men could not reach the island; but it was 
something which no human being can con- 
trol. General H. W. Wallen’s: suggestively 
said: ‘*We can command every thing about 
here, except the elements.” 

_ 


THE FIREMENS’ BALL. 


The fortieth annual Firemen’s Ball is to be 
given, at the Academy of Music, on January, 
the 25th, 1869. The committee organized and 
elected the following officers: President, J. F. 
Wenman; Secretary, J. J. Westray; Treasur- 
er, Alonzo Slote. They will do all in their 
power, and will leaye nothing undone, to 
render it one of the most successful balls of 
the season. 


—=- 


THE CHARITY BALL, 


This beneficial, useful and practical charity 
Ball, will be held on the 2d of February, 1869. 
We remark among the managers, the same 
distinguished list of ladies, viz.: Mrs. 8. L. 
Barlow, Mrs. James Brooks, Mrs. Stoughton, 
Mrs. Dubois, Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. 
General Fremont, and Mrs. General Vielé, 
with many other equally highly distinguished 
names, 

SS 
Boston, December 19, 1868. 


H. C. Watson, Esq. 


Deak Str: Some matters of business having 
called me to this City, where I have been de- 
tained longer than I anticipated, perhaps a 
line from me may not prove, to you, an un- 
welcome visitor. 

T had long desired the opportunity of hear- 
ing an Oratorio in Boston, as also to hear 
the Great Organ; in both of these have I 
now been gratified ; having been present at 
the Handel and Haydn Society’s performance 
of ‘‘Jndas Maccabzeus” and ‘ Elijah,” and 
at Sunday performances on the Organ. 

You know I am a lover of the Oratorio, 
you may, therefore, realize the gratification 
and pleasnre I enjoyed in the opportunity 
thus afforded me of hearing these admirable 
performauces;—for they were admirable per- 
formances, even while they were, in parts, 
open to criticism. To possess such a society 
as the Handel and Haydn is an honor to 
Boston, but a sad reflection ou New York, 
which cannot gather together a chorus cap- 
able of rendering the works of those great 
masters of art,—Handel and Mendelssohn, 
worthy of their great names. It is said that 
New York is, at present, the most corrupt 
city in the world; if this be so, there may 
not be in it sufficient of Divine Lite, to make 
it possible for any performance of Oratorio 
there to be supported by the public. It may 
be said, I believe with truth, that the more 
fashionable part of that city has no love for 
such performances; but, as Jenny Lind once 
said of them, when she was in New York 
‘‘perhaps in fifty years hence, such people, 
may rise to an approximate appreciation of 
this great school of music.” 

The Handel and Haydn chorus is the best 
and most efficient I have heard in America, 
when considered in its strength and perform- 
ance. The Old Vocal Society of New York, 
and the chorus under Geo. Loder was, 1 believe, 
superior to it in some respects, especially in 
the giving expression to those lights and 
shades, so necessary to the perfect perform- 
ance of choral music ; but the numbers in 
this chorus enable it to produce effects which 


New York never yet could attain to. This was 
fully shown on the above occasions in the 
opening of the chorus, ‘‘O Father, whose 
Almighty Power,” in the ‘‘See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,” and in several of the cho- 
ruses of ‘‘Elijah,” in which the effect was 
truly sublime, and to which Lang’s Organ 
nobly added its great and telling power. 

In noticing what appeared to me to be the 
excellent attendance of the members of this 
chorus, the secretary of the society, Mr. 
Barnes, told me they were very strict in their 
rules in this respect; and that a cold never, 
in any case, excused a member from being 
in his or her seat, if such member was well 

_enough to bein the Hall. He also said, that 
many ladies of the best families in Boston 
esteemed it an honor to take part in these 
performances, and were always in their 
places in the chorus on such occasions, 

The soloists, on the present occasions, 
were all metibers of the Society. Miss 
Houston, an excellent artist, and most effi- 
cient oratorio singer, rendered all her music 
in a very beautiful and effective manner. 
Miss Granger, also, did full justice to what 
had been entrusted to her. Mrs. Cary 
(Contralto) was especially pleasing to me in 
the unaffected yet beautiful delivery of her 
recitations, and in the tender pathos and 
purity of her tempo singing. The male 


solos deserved, and were much applauded, | 


though - ba would have criticised them in 
paris. The gentleman to whom was entrust- 
ed the arduous part of Elijah, sang with a 
beautiful tenderness ‘‘It is enough,” but he 
failed to convey to me an idea of the great 
character of the Prophet,—of him who stood 
alone, before Jezabe and her corrupt court 
and priestheod, and proclaimed the truth of 


the living God. Bat, there are not many) 
who can, in this age of scepticism, compre-| 
hend and realize the ‘characters of such men’ 
as were Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Da-| 
niel. How can any man expect to interpret. 
the character of these servants of the Lord, | 
either by speaking, singing, or writing, un-' 
less such person will become open to the 


Divine Influx, by which alone, these great 
prophets were enabled to give utterances to 
their burning words of truth and judgment ; 
'—utterances as much applicable to this our 
day, as to when they just were spoken. You 
conyey to your readers much interesting mat- 
ter relating to art. Tell those who are seek- 
ing to excel in its great mysteries, to open 
themselves to Him who is, alone, the Great 


Artist, and, as they do so and become filled’ 


with His Divine Infiux, the peneil will move, 
as it never moved;—the pen write, as it never 
wrote;—the chisel curve, as it never curved; 
—the fingers touch the keys as never before; 
and the voice utter tones never before known 
to it. 

Of the Great Organ, who can say that it is 
not a fine instrument, both in parts and as a 
whole. It would be well for New York had 
it one as fine, and a Hall capable of receiving 
such an organ. Yet there is a something 
this instrument lacks for which my ear craves, 
what this is I cannot define to the eompre- 
hension of others, and shall not attempt it. 
I do not, and cannot ; for yet the cathedral 
organs of England, which, as Dr. Tucker- 
man once wrote to me, ‘‘are the finest or- 
gans in the world,” especially in their Diapa- 
sons, on which the ¢rue character of an organ 
must ever depend. 

I have heard several times the very beauti- 
ful organ built by the Hooks, in the church 
of which Dr, 7 
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to the great beauty of its fancy stops; espe- 
cially of that most marvellous one, the ‘‘ Vox 
Humana.” I should like, were it possible, 
to hear an organ voiced jointly by Henry 
Crabbe and the }Messrs. Hook—the former 
the finest voicer of a diapason, and the latter 
unequalled in their fancies. Such combined 
talent would, I believe, produce an organ 
such as could not be surpassed, if equalled 
in the world. Crabbe has, I believe, an organ 
now standing in his factory,—built five years 
since,—of 4 banks, 90 stops,—17 on the pe- 
dals, but without, as yet the pipes.—Parties 
wanting such an instrument may do well to 
purchase it of him on the understanding 
that the Messrs. Hook should put in the fan- 
ey stops, I have little doubt it may be ob- 
tained on such terms; and as it was built 
when'material and labor were much lower than 
they are now, I presume this organ may be 
purchased at a very low figure. 

I attended one of the Harvard concerts 
where I was much delighted with the singing 
of Miss Whitten. This lady has a very beau- 
tiful and highly cultivated voice, and sung 
with great purity and tenderness of expres- 
sion, an Aria from ‘‘ Fidelio,” a song of Mo- 
zart, and ditto of Mendelssohn. I never 
heard these compositions sung to please 
me better ; and I am anticipating much plea- 
sure in hearing Miss W. again in the coming 
Christmas Oratorio. 

The instrumental part of this concert Was, 
good. It realized a want of things, but in’ 
the execution there was not much I could 
criticise. I had never before heard the ‘“Re- 
formation Symphony,” the scherzo of which 
—most admirably played—much delighted 
me. The finale was uneffec.ive, and until it 
can be performed by a power and combina- 
tion, it, probably, has never yet kad, it will 
fail to please and be appreciated, as, in the 
frture, it may be.» This composition needs a. 
baten wielded by a man who can be filled by} 
the inspiration that moved and upheld: 
Luther in his battle with Reme; and who can | 
arouse in these under that baton, the same | 


enthusiasm as did’* Luther in the hearts of 


| those devoted men and women, by whom he 
j;was enabled to win his great victory, of 


which this symphony was written in comme- 
moration. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Madame C. Mears, and Mr, and Mrs. Caas. 
Ei. Mears, (the newly married couple,) will 
hold a grand reception ‘‘ Dansante,” on Fri- 
day evening, January the first, 1869, at 202 
Madison Avenue. Judging from the large 
number ¢f invitations that have been issued 
to a serupulessly seleet circle of friends, it 
will undoubtedly be a magnificent sormEE. 


Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, the eminent pianist and 
composer, will visit Boston after New Year, 
and will give several concerts in that most 
musical city. We cordially commend him to 
our friends, who will find him a true artist 
and a thorough gentleman. 


Miss Henrietta Markstein was ‘engaged to 
perform at the Philadelphia Philharmonie 
Society, last week. She has several other en- 
gagements in the same city. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault took their 
exer of the stage, in Dublin, on December 
5th, 


Offenbach’s latest Parisienne success, ‘‘ La 


You know what this is, and can bear witness | Pike’s Opera House. 


————————$ + 


A grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
‘** Blue Beard A La Turque-Francaise,” was 
produced, on Monday evening, at the New 
York Circus, and it is a great success. 


A Grand Masquerade Ball, was given at the 
Theatre Francais on last Thursday evening, 
and a free supper was served, 


‘« Genevieve de Brabant,” at the Theatre 
Francais, will be succeeded by Herve’s Opera 
Bouffe, entitled ‘‘ L’iil Creve.” [ 


At the Boston Theatre ‘* Romeo and Juliet” 
will be given this Saturday evening with Mr. 
Edwin Adams as Romeo, and Miss L. St. John 
will make her debut as Judiet, 


A Grand Concert was given under the 
auspices of the Charlestown Cadets, at the 
Boston Music Hall, on Monday evening last, 
when the following eminent artists appeared: 
Miss Adelaide Phillips, Miss Anna Granger, 
Senorita Filomeno, Mr. H. Barnabee, Mr, 
James Whitney, and others, Mr. B. J. Lang 
presided at the organ. 


The successful Sarlesque ‘‘ Zzion” will be 
given for the last time this evening at Wood’s 
Theatre, On Monday evening next, a new 
burlesque entitled ‘‘ Ernani, or the Horn of a 
Dilemma,” will be produced. 


Signor Severini’s second Monday morning 
Concert took place at Steinway’s small hall, 
on Monday last, when he was assisted by Mr. 
J. N. Pattison, Madame Gazzaniga, and Miss 
Amelia Herz. 


Mr. C. W. Tayleur of the Olympic, will be 
manager of Pike’s Opera House, in March 
next when, the admission will be fifty cents 
to all parts of the house. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa, is said to have irsal- 
ized for forty-nine performances on ‘ts Pa- 
cific Coast, seventy-eight thousand.dgilars. 


Matinees were given at all the ‘Theatres in 
this city on Christmas day, except at Wal- 
lack’s and Pike’s Opera House. 


The Handel and Haydn Society, Boston, 
will perform Handel’s grand oratorio, the 
“* Messiah,” this evening, with Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, Miss Anna Whitten, and Mr. John 
F, Wineb, as the principal vocalists; Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, conductor, and Mr, B. J. Lang, 
organist. 


Mr. N. Ludlow, the St. Louis theatrical 
manager, has become bankrupt; he owed Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble $5,000, and Charlotte Cush- 
man $5,000. 

i ee a 


ART NOTES. 


Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Boston, hag 
been recently elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts of the Institute of France, 


Mr. Henry C. Bispham’s new picture en- 
titled ‘‘ The Mourner of the Desert and his 
Dead Mate,” is now on exhibition at the 
Derby Atthenzeum, 


Messrs. Leeds and Miner sold at auction at 
their Art Galleries, on Wednesday evening, 
‘‘Ruggles Gems,” which now are becoming 
very rare, and @ more beautiful holiday gitt 
could not be found. 


Mr. Hewiere, the artist who painted the 
Judgment of Paris on a door panel in the 
boudoir of the late Duchesse of Sutherland, 
paid therein one of the most delicate compli- 
ments to woman’s beauty recorded. He omit- 


Wilcox is the organist. | Perichole,” is now in active preparation at| ted Venus from the group of goddesses, aad 


represented the shepherd presenting the 
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golden apple from the panel toward the cen- 
ter of the apartment, as if to the fair inmate 
herself. 


Mr. Constant Mayer’s new picture entitled 
‘‘Good Words,” has been placed on exhibi- 
tion at Snedecor’s Gallery. 


A picture of Mr. Theo. Thomas and his 
orchestra, which is in the window of Schir- 
mer’s Music store, is attracting considerable 
attention. 


Mr. W. T. Mathews, the portrait painter, 
gave a reception recently at the Gramercy 
Park House, when several of his new pictures 
were on exhibition. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, is now engaged 
upon a portrait of Mrs. Duncan, the wife of a 
city banker. 


—E  ————————— 


ITEMS. 


Sr. PrrerspurcH.—A report having been 
spread about that Madame Adelina Patti 
would not be able, for reasons connected 
with her health, to keep her engagement 
with the manager of the Imperial Theatre, 
M. de Gedeonow forwarded to the Journal de 
St. Petersburg the following telegram received 
from the fair singer:—‘‘False and absurd 
rumors ; health excellent ; shall come to St. 
Petersburgh according to agreement ; happy 
that the moment is approaching. M. de Ge- 
deonow adds that Madame Patti has, more- 
over signed for all the season of 1869-70, and 
for all the season of 1870-71.—The Italian 
operatic company for the present season is 
thus constituted:—Prime Donne: Madame 
Pauline Lucea (from 16th November to 28th 
December, 1868) ; Mesdames Fricci, Volpini, 
Trebelli, Galli, and Adelina Patti (from the 
13th January, 1869, to the end of the season, 
that is, the 15th March). Seconde Donne: 
Mesdames Vall’ Anese, Berini, and Pedroni. 
Primi Tenori: Signori Calzolari, Stagno (in 
the place of Signor Fraschini, who has de- 
clined to fulfil his engagement), Neri-Baral- 
di, and Mario. Secondi Tenori: Signori 
Rossi and Parinieri: Primi Baritoni: Gas- 
sier, Meo, and Steller. Primi Bassi: Signori 
Angelini and Bagagiolo. Primo Basso Buffo: 
Signor Zucchini. Secondo Basso: Signor 
Fortuna. Conductor: Signor Vianesi. Prin- 
cipal Stage Manager: Mr. Augustus Harris. 
Second Stage Manager: Signor Ferrero. 


Brusseus.—On the 17th ult. a performance 
was given in memory of Rossini, an.J attract- 
ed an immense eoncourse of people. ‘The 
programme was made up exclusively of works 
by the deceased master: J/ Barbiere ; frag- 
ments from the Stabat ; an air from La Glazza 
Ladra; the prayer from Mose; and the over- 
ture to Guillaume Tell. The enthusiasm of 
the audience reached its climax, when, just 
as the chorus was about to begin the prayer 
from Mose, the back scene was drawn up, and 
the bust of the illustrious master, crowned 
with a laurel wreath, exposed to view. Kos- 
sini visited Belgium only once, namely, in 
1836, on his way, with the Baron Rothschild 
lately deceased, to the banks of the Rhine. 
On his arrival at Brussels, the illustrious 
composer, then at the height of his fame and 
in the flower of his age, was triumphantly 
received. The Grande Harmonie Society 
gave him a serenade composed of the over- 
tures to J] Barbiere and La Gazza Ladra. 
Several thousand persons had collected be- 


fore the Hotel de Belle-Vuec, where he was 
) staying, and rent the air with their acclama- 
| tions when he came out to thank the conduc- 
{tor. The following day the title of honorary 
member of the society was offered to, and 
accepted by him. After a visit incognito to 
Antwerp, he returned to Brussels, where the 
decoration of Chevalier of the Leopold Or- 
der was awaiting him. Liége was not behind 
Brussels in doing honor to the composer of 
Guillaume Tell. The inhabitants came out 
in enormous crowds to greet him. From 
Liége he proceeded to Frankfort, where 
fresh ovations were in store for him. 


Conoenz.—First Soirée of Chamber Music 
given by Herren Konigslow, Japha, ete.: 
Stringed Quartet in A minor, Schumann ; 
Stringed Quartet in C major, Beethoven ; 
Pianoforte Quartet [new], Hiller; and Piano- 
forte Solos.—Concert of the Musical Society: 
Overture to Egmont, Beethoven ; Concerto 
for Violoncello, Molique [Herr Krumblotz]; 
Overture to Fanisca, Cherubini; and Piano- 
forte Concerto in D minor, Mendelssohn. 


Rossrni’s DzatnH has excited a profound 
impression throughout Italy. Commemorat- 
ive performances, concerts, etc., have been 
got up in all the principal towns. 


Mruan.—Le Nozze di Figaro has been given 
at the Santa Radegondo, but with very mo- 
derate success, on account of the utter un- 
efficiency of the artists. At the Carcano, Ji 
Barbiere was given lately in memory of 
Rossini, but given in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. 


AmsteRDAM.—Concert of the Cecilia Soci- 
ety : Reformation Symphony, Mendelssohn ; 
Overtures Nos. 1 and 2, to Leonore, Beet- 
hoven; two movements from Symyhony in B 
minor, Schubert; Symphony in C minor, 
Haydn ; and Overture to Huryanthe, Weber. 


SrratrBpurcH.—The band of the Conserva- 
tory celebrated the third year of its existence 
by a concert, when the following works were 
among those performed : Eroica Symphony, 
Beethoven ; Overture to Ruy Blas, Mendels- 
sohn; and Prelude to Lohengrin, R. Wagner. 
Mad. Viardot sang several songs. 


Rorrerpam.—Concert of the ‘‘ Voorzorg”’ 
Society: Overture to Les deua Journées, Che- 
rubini ; Fourth Symphony, A minor, Men- 
delssohn ; Overture to Konig Stephan, Beet- 
hoven; and Symphony in C major with Fugue, 
Mozart. 


VeEniIcE.—Signor Petrella’s Contessa d’ Amal- 
ji was recently produced, for the first time in 
this city, at the Teatro Apollo, but it failed 
to achieve any very great success. 

—_— a 
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SCRAPS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again; He is wit’s peddlar, 
And retails his wares.—SHAKESPEARE, 


SonirupE.—Solitude, though it may be as 
silent as light is, like light, the mightiest of 
agencies, for solitude is essential to man. 
All men come into the world alone; all leave 
it alone. King and priest, warrior and 
maiden, philosopher and child, all walk those 
mighty galleries alone. The solitude, there- 
fore, which in this world appeals or fascinates 
us, is but the echo ‘of a far deeper solitude, 
through which we have already passed, of an- 
other solitude deeper still, through which we 


have to pass—refiex of one solitude, prefigur- 
ative of another.—Dxz Qurncy. 


A Few Pins Appir-Actions.—The eminent 
English singer, Miss Louisa Pyne has just 
married Mr. Brodda.. For the future we 
should opine that her favorite song will be, 
‘* Gin a Bodda meet a Bodda.” 


Music is the most delightful, rational enter- 
tainment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy.—Sipney Smiru. 


A Lone Rosse.—The reporter of a Wilt- 
shire paper has just treated [us to a length- 
ened sweetness long drawn out. Describing 
a picnic at Wootton Bassett, he wrote: ‘‘the 
beautiful custom of the ladies of North Wilts, 
contrasting, as it did, with the verdant aspect 
of the beautiful meadows around, and ex- 
tending to the distance of several miles over 
a rich pasture valley to Broad Hinton Hills, 
conveyed to us an undescribable and pleasing 
effect.” We were aware that the fashion was 
recently to wear long dresses, but this is the 
first instance reported of a dress ‘‘extending 
to the distance of several miles.”—London 
Judy. 


Hope deferred maketh the heart sick: but 
when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life. 
The law of the wise is a fountain of life, to 
depart from the snares of death.—PRovzErBs. 


Of earthly goods, the best thing is a good 
wife. —SIMONIDES. 


The simple fiowers are social and bene- 
volent.—Mrs. SrcouRNEY. 


Beware the fury of a patient man.—Dnry- 
DEN. 


A Paisley man, visiting Glasgow, was being 
shown the lions of the town, and among 
other things, admired .the statue of Sir John 
Moore, which is an erect figure. He brought 
another Paisley man soon afterwards to see 
the statue, but not being topographically 
posted, arrived at the statue of James Watt, 
which is in a sitting attitude. Feeling some- 
what puzzled as to the identity of what was 
before him with what he recollected to have 
seen, he at length disposed of the difficulty 
by exclaiming, ‘‘Odd, man! he’s sat down 
since I saw him last,” 


_ 
CHANSON D’ADIEU. 
The Ship’s in the Bay. 


Composed for Miss Rice’s Farewell Concert. 
Poetry by Arthur Matthison. 


The Ship’s in the Bay, that shall bear me from homeland, 
My birthplace beloved shall soon fade from my view; 
Regretful I leave ye, dear friends, home, and kindred, 
Soon, ah soon! must be uttered the sad word ‘‘Adieu,’”” 
Tears dim mine eyes as the moment approaches, 
Fond recollections uprise in my heart, 
A thousand kind memories come without calling, 
As my faltering lips murmur low, ‘‘ We must part.” 


Though chill blow the gale that shall waft me from home- 
land, 
Though swift sail the ship to yon far distant skies, 
The thought of returning shall cheer me in exile, 
And Hope, sunny Hope, kiss the tears from mine eyes; 
I weep, yet I smile, as my dear bonds I sever, 
Though long months mnst pass ere I see ye once more, 
Consolation’s sweet voice whispers, ‘‘’Tis not forever,” 
My voice breathes ‘‘ Farewell,” my heart, ‘‘Au revoir.” 


This charming ballad is just published by Wm. A, POND 
& Oo., Nos. 547 and 865 Broadway, New York. 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
gtrumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, «<« 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Sent 


CHAS. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 


NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


A LAO AN ine a asicle'sic ge ai0'0 000s wap gee ters President. 
FLT PASBENG hc de cie deie pans s- cee ..-...Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Helders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


SU AMMIEETAS wiacisuins 6 ccd nce ccccceessseceecsccsencee 10,300 
Income for the year, OVEr.......eccecsceeecccece $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows ae Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

OS oshoc. (QS SASRR BAP ARSEOseC CON Sots 300,000 


DPEBDOVO sie cinlaiciscciecccccecccsveesescsccces 0,000,000 
THE BUSINESS HAS Ae EACH YEAR “BINGE 


NO RESTRICTION On RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL, 
All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIOMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN Bt GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
If’ DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 

Dividends declared payable in cash, or applie d to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added | 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY,. 


To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured. in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager, 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
y18-3n3 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE, 


THE 


Highest A-ward. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


OGhivee Alove Sivst Premiums, 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
mel BENT 
Hor the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forlty-Four Years, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 
which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


WORLD, 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ““DUNHAM? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW YORK. 
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TURE 
UEURED 


SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of avy other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
eheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps, au22-ly 


Dr. J. A. 


J. E, FISHLEY, PATON & CO, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Klysian Bed HORACE WATERS & C0., 


WINDOW SHADES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
ss fgg will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


No, 481 BROADWAY. 


Elysian Bed Divan, | su cusses te ied eel a4 be tee 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


8 Sed gS OM ED Ss fs Se Bp 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT, 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
aud Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 
EK. & G. G. HOOK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


(TREMONT STREET, Neak ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 


$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 


instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash, 


Jatt Galati strand Wi) PR 1OR GS by 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be Jéased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLJSHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“The Workshop,” 


A raonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #Ag@~ One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 

onj hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 


No. 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide reputa- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to call upon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeayor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor, 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy, 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1), jy25-6m. 
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New Serres—No. 271. } 
Vou, X.—No, li. | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Coprtk&s, 10 Crs. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


City, | 


Rae They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New Youk and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME °St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. : 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 


with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 


and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 

and the capacity of 

STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 

SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 

Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 

‘hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


C, Oainyiz. 

‘Landscape View in New Jersey,” (64) 
is the title of a small but exceedingly clever 
picture by this artist; it is strong andjforcible 
in color, the trees are well drawn, and the 
foliage is admirably expressed, besides, the 
few cows, in the picture, are touched in with 
much care, and show that the artist evidently 
tried to paint a picture that would be success- 
fulin every respect, and what is better, he 
has accomplished it. It isa pleasing subject 
well drawn, and possessing qualities of color 
that are only to be found in the very best 
works of our most successful landscape paint- 
ers. It is decidedly the best small landscape 
in the present collection. ‘‘ The Path by the 
River,” [92] is the title of the only other work 
by this artist. It contains some of the good 
qualities of the other picture, but though a 
pleasing composition and abounding in good 
color, it is nevertheless, defective in the exe- 
cution, where the brush marks are seen, and, 
consequently the trees look stiffand artificial, 
and mar the beauty of the design. We would 
advise Mr. Ogilvie when he introduces sky- 
lights, in the foliage of his trees, not to forget 
to hide the brush marks, for if he does, the 
spectator will have that unpleasant effect, as 
in the presant instance, forced on him, that he 
is looking at so many dabs of sky color on the 
foliage. We believe Mr. Ogilvie to be a sincere 
and ardent lover of his art, and we know, from 
what he has done already, that he is capable 
of doing a great deal more in the future; so 
cautioning him against becoming careless 
through his rapid success, and kindly telling 
him that no other pen willrecord his suecesses 
more readily than ours, we leave him to take 


up— 
Wm. Pace, 


Who is represented by five pictures, four of 
which are simple portrait canvases, the other 
a cabinet picture containing two full length 
figures that are also portraits. The first thing 
that strikes us on looking at these pictures, is 
the peculiar manner in which they are execu- 
ted. The canvas presenting a singular stipp- 
led appearance, head, drapery, and background, 
all having the same dotted texture. After 
looking at this odd and somewhat original 
way of treating his subjects, we are next at- 
tracted by the wonderful amount of character 
that Mr. Page represents on his canvas, we 
mean individual character, not a mere facial 
resemblance, but that in which the thoughts, 
ideas, and capability of the sitter are express- 
ed, And to illustrate our remarks, let us refer 
to the portrait numbered [284] in the cata- 
logue—here we have a head that evidently 
belongs to a large physical body, we say 


evidently, for the reason that the body is not! the other works of Mr, Page. 


represented on the small portrait canvas; next 
to this is a broad expanse of cheek, and here 
we have the key to the character of the sitter, 
who is but a representative type of men to be 
met with in our every day walks; men fortunate- 
ly blessed by possessing a good physique, and 
having the peculiarity just designated, not 
only imagine themselves capable of becoming 
poets, painters, musicians, statesmen, theoio- 
gians, philanthropists, but actually succeed 
in making people believe that they are really 
talented, when their only talent, if talent it can 
be called, is the wonderful tact they poste 
for not only making money, but in accumulat- 
ing it. But without going any farther into 
the character of the individual, though a tthe 
same time we are unconsciously acknowledging 
the artist’s great power, that of characteriza- 
tion, we will look at the other qualities of Mr. 
Page’s pictures; they are all of them painted 
in a low key—that is, no very strong lights 
are introduced in or on the subject. And here 
the artist betrays a subtile knowledge of how 
to introduce his subject. He does not allow 
his lights to come at all near being pure white, 
not eveu yellow, such as Naples, is approached 
by the strongest, but everything is toned 
down, that is 1f yellow is used, a glaze of black 
is put over it afterwards. And so in the 
shadows he introduces pure pigments,such as 
Madder Lake, and other bright colors, know- 
ing that they are more forcible and effective 
than grey tints would be. And hence it is, 
that when the spectator looks at those por- 
traits in a strong light, and close to them, his 
vision is apt to be disturbed by the very red 
appearance of the lips, nose, eyelids, and other 
parts of the face, but at the proper distance 
from them, everything seems to be quite 
correct as regards light and shade, and even 
color too. All this proves that Mr. Page has 
a large amount of artistic knowledge, and that 
he knows how to employ it to the best advant- 
age,is evidencedl by the manner in which tkese 
potraits are painted. His likeness of Mrs. 
Theodore Tilton [280] where the head is por- 
trayed as coming torward from the shoulders, 
is, 1f not a natural deformity, an artistic one, 
and the effect on the nerves of the sensitive 
spectator most excruciating. More light on 
the left shoulder would obviate this defect,and 
make what we suppose to be a very good por- 
trait, a pleasing one as well. The other work 
which claims our specialattention is the cabinet 
picture ‘‘Col, Lowelland Wife” [275] in which 
both figures are represented full length; the 
lady reading a letter, and the gentleman lean- 
ing forward and listening. The grouping of 
the figures is excellent, and the drawing fully 
equal toanything we haveseen from Mr, Page’s 
pencil, the coloring is very lowtoned, and the 
execution of the picture,as we said in the be- 
ginning, is of the same stippled manner as all 
Without writ- 
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ing more at length, we would say that we 
consider Mr. Page the most skilful and learned, 
in art, of all our artists. But at the same time 
we do not consider him a great colorist by any 
means, and as possessing but little ideality. 
His great power beingin the ‘‘artful”’ manner 
in which he treats his subjects, and in his 
characterization of individuals. 


E. Parron. 

“(Morning ‘on the Berkshire Hills,” (168) 
is a well painted landscape, and fully ex- 
presses that time of day. We hope the artist 
will continue painting pictures, that will con- 
tain as much feeling as the present one. 

J. T. Pree. 

*‘The Song of the Shirt,” (69) is not a very 
melo-dramatic rendering of Hood’s poem, but 
yet a very good one, and contains much of the 
feeling of the poem. The picture would look 
better in a newer frame, than the one in which 


it is in. 
R. T. PORTER. 

‘*Looking into the Future,” (12) is a good 
conception, not altogether successful in the 
execution. The faces of the two young women 
who are gazing at the burning light, are very 
weak, and the drawing of the drapery quite 
feeble. But, nevertheless, this picture con- 
tains much merit, and the artist shows that 
he has considerable ideality, which we hope 
after he has had more practice in drawing and 
painting, he will successfully employ. 


W. F. PORTER 
Exhibits a small grey-toned landscape, entitled 
“*Roger’s Slide, Lake George,” (80); it is not 
very strong, but quite pleasing. 


R. M. Prart. 


“Portrait of a Child,” (25) is the only work 
to represent this artist in the present collec- 
tion; it contains no particular qualities to de- 


signate. 
R. L. Pyne. 


‘‘ Summer Shower, —Staten Island,” (76) is 
a small but good picture, and is much better 
than the sunset scene by the same gentle- 
man, 


T. Appison RicHARDS. 


‘Warwick Castle—on the Avon,” (56) and 
‘‘ Kenilworth,” (108) are the only two land- 
scape gems by this master, in the present col- 
lection; though there are two more works 
from his pointed pencil, to be found on the 
walls. ‘‘ Flowers and Books,” (15) being one, 
and ‘‘Apples,” (117) the other. The great 
beauty of Mr. Richards’ landscapes, lies in the 
clear and remarkably brilliant color, the able 
and masterly manipulation of which, is most 
wonderful; and in the dexterous and exceed- 
ingly powerful manner which he handles 
foliage, where, if one cannot actually hear,the 
rustling of the leaves, as caused by the{wind in 
its sportive gambols with the trees, he can 
certainly imagine it. The translucency of the 
water, where the depth of the bottom from the 
surface can be seen, should not be forgotten 
in this slight notice. To mention all the sur- 
prisingly great qualities which these pictures 
possess, would fill pages, perhaps volumes, 
So in the limited space at our command, we 
can but say, that the balmy and sunnys kies 
of Claude, the strong effects of Poussain, and 
the gorgeous color of Turner, may be here 
found. Notwithstanding that the works of 
Mr. Richards are so sublime, he is yet an ex- 
ceedingly modest man, seldom exhibiting his 
pictures, and always placing them in a dark 
corner, and very high upon the walls of the 
Academy of which he is corresponding secre- 


tary, which is but a feeble honor to so great a 
genius, as he receives only the pultry sum of 
one thousand dollars each year, with studio 
rent free. Will not the members of the Aca- 
demy vote Mr. Richards the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars,and thus show their liberality 
in the cause of art? And let them also pe- 
tition Congress for a grant of a million dollars, 
which shall be expended in the erection of a 
Richards’ National Academy of Design! 


J. R. RoBertTson 


Is represented by three pictures that are well 
drawn, and contain a good deal of character; 
they are ‘‘ Avarice,” [155] ‘‘ Folly,” |190] and 
‘Napoleon III, Emperor of the French,” 
[194]. Avarice, is a Shylock kind of subject 
who is busily engaged in weighing some gold, 
and Mr. Robertson’s illustration fully ex- 
presses the title of the picture. And so with 
his delineation of ‘‘Folly,” who is one of 
those weak, fascinating syrens, the idea is 
very well carried out. The portrait of Napo- 
leon III. is a faithful likeness, but an exceed- 
ingly disagreeable subject; the color being 
anything but pleasing; it is not a fault of the 
artist’s, however, as he has only represented 
his subject as he appears. We consider Mr. 
Robertson to be an artist possessed of a large 
amount of ability, and we should like to see 
some small genre subjects from his pencil as 
we believe him capable of fully illustrating 
any subject that he would take hold af. Be- 
sides we have but few good painters of genre 
pictures, and so every addition to them, will 
help to strengthen that body. 


F. Ronpet. 


‘‘Hudson River from Cold Spring,” [154] 
is the title of the only picture by this artist 
who we think is capable of doing much better 
than the present work would indicate. 


T. ©. Ruckie. 


This artist'shows by the manner in which 
he has painted the ‘‘Ordination in 1784, of 
Dr. Asbury,” [268] that by taking hold of 
subjects more fitted for his pencil, he will be 
able to do something good. 


W. SArtTERLEER. 


‘** Autumn Painting the Leaves,” [28] is the 
ambitious title of a small picture in which a 
very long figure of a female is represented 
seated on a rock with a brush in hand, and 
engaged in the pastime of tinting the foliage, 
The color of the picture is fair, but we would 
advise Mr. Satterlee not to attempt allegorical 
subjects, as there are but few men capable of 
producing anything that way, except in mak- 
ing carricatures. 

——< $$$ $e ____ 


“HER LAST APPEARANCE.” 


CHAPTER I, 

The large looking-glass adorning one end 
of the green-room of Covent Garden The- 
atre—(not the present builiing, you must 
understand, nor the one before it, but the one 
before that; for we are dealing with events 
that happened in the last century)—reflected 
the face and figure of a very pretty woman. 
Indeed, about the good looks of Mrs. Dorothy 
Fanshawe there could be no kind of question. 
All the town over she was highly esteemed as 
a beauty and a toast, besides being account- 
ed one of the most accomplished comedians 
of her time. 

She stood before the glass, conning, as it 
were, her personal graces and advantages, 
She wore male attire—a suit of white satin, 


trimmed with silver-lace. The bills an- 
nounced a performance of ‘‘The Recruiting 
Officer,” and Mrs. Fanshawe was, of course, 
to. be the Silvia of the night, Silvia being one 
of her most admired impersonations. 

Were her patches properly affixed ? She 
went close to see. Yes; the black specks 
were firm in their places upon a face, it must 
be said, terribly leaved with white and red 
paint. But then paint was the vogue. The 
actress, perhaps, wore little more than the 
ladies among her audience. Fashion demand- 
ed that lavish laying-on of brilliant color. 
Certainly it was not needed in Mrs, Fan- 
shawe’s case to mask wrinkles or to give a 
sort of mimicry of youthful hues, for the la- 
dy was still quite young. Favorite as she 
was with the play-goers, and famous in a cer- 
tain line of characters, her career upon the 
stage had not been of many years’ duration. 

She stepped back from the glass a few feet, 
and with her head coquettishly tossed on one: 
side, considered critically the general effect 
of her appearance. No; there was nothing 
to find fault with. All was as it should be. 
Her profuse auburn hair—its color hidden 
under a thick coating of powder—was full 
dressed, and gathered at the back into a 
‘*rose-bag;” there were silver buttons, as 
large as halfcrows, upon her coat front, cuffs 
and pockets, embroidered clocks upon her 
silk stockings; and wide silver buckles upon 
her shoes; her little Nivernois three-cornered 
laced hat, with a ‘‘blaze” in front of it, was 
tucked jauntily under her left arm; there 
were deep ruffles round her wrists, half hiding 
the white, delicate, jewelled fingers, which 
closed round a diamond-decked snuff-box, 
and, and at her side sparkled the silver hilt 
of a court-sword. A very winsome, graceful 
creature altogether; with flashing hazel eyes, 
and well-defined, arching, mobile brows; a. 
deftly-shaped nose, with a certain pleasant 
pertness about its outline ; and a superb ar- 
ray of glistening white teeth. The mouth 
was a trifle large, perhaps: still, the cherry- 
red lips were perfect in form; and if they 
were apt to part rather widely now and then, 
did they not in suchwise make the better 
display of the pearly treasures within ? Who 
could find fanlt with that witching, liberal 
smile? And then the rounded slimness of 
her figure, the light firmness of her step, her 
elastic play of limb, and the graceful ease 
and freedom of her every movement, were 
all seen to advantage in the costume appro- 
priate to the character she represented. She 
personated manliness with a skill and a vigor 
that yet were distinguished by a due mani- 
festation of feminine elegance. No wonder 
she was something more than admired by pit, 
boxes, and gallery—she was loved. It was a 
sort of fashion of the day to entertain a ten- 
der regard for pretty Mrs. Fanshawe. Her 
whole audience were ever at her feet—bask- 
ing in the radiance of her beauty, enthralled 
by the magic of her glance, spell-bound by 
the music of her voice. ’ 

“‘T shall do, J think,” she said, with a 
bright little laugh, as she turned lightly on 
her heel and left the looking-glass. 

‘*My dear, you knew that before the glass 
could tell it you.” The speaker was Mrs. 
Medlicott—‘‘ Mother Medlicott she was often 
familiarly called by her play-fellows. She 
was the ‘‘ old woman;” the nurse in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” the Lady Bountiful, the Mrs. 
Alet, the Mrs. Heidelberg, of the company. 
A portly, good-natured soul, with a fiery-red 
face, and a hearty, sturdy manner. There 
was no part for her in the comedy, but she 
was ready dressed in a scaffron-colored tabi- 


‘net sacque to appear as Mrs. Termagant, in 
the farce of ‘‘ The Upholsterer,” which was 
to conclude the performance of the evening. 

“Tt isn’t the young folks that need to be 
so often looking in the glass,” said Mrs. Med- 
‘licott, ‘‘ unless they like—as why shouldn’t 
they ?—to be seeing something pretty there. 
It’s the old ones that have to care for their 
‘looks, and make the best of them, lest we 
should shock the side boxes by letting ’em 
- know how old we really are. Heinho!” 

‘Why, what’s the matter, mother!” 

«T played Silvia, my dear, years ago, You 
wonldn’t think it, would you! And I fancy 
I did something with the part, though I 
wasn’t the pretty creature you are, Dolly. I’m 
not so vain I can’t own that. I didn’t think 
then I should ever be playing old women. 
But who thinks when they’re young what 
they’ll come to be doing when they’re old ? 
Will you ever be playing Mrs. Termagant, do 
-you think, Dolly ? Shall you ever be cast 
for the old women ? Youth and good looks 
won't stay with us forever; and then—” 

‘What's happened, mother? What’s put 
you out ? You are cross with me.” 

‘“No, my dear, A little low; that’s all.” 

“‘T was in such madcap spirits; and you 
want to take me down a Little, don’t you ?” 

‘No; but those madcap spirits are trying 
to us old folks. They make us look back 
and think; and thinking’s sad work some- 
times, especially to an old woman like me.” 

“‘Why, mother, I’ve seen you as marry as 
the youngest of us.”’ 

_ Y’m not a croaker generally, Dolly. I can 
daugh myself, and make others laugh, as you 
know ; aud I'll do it a while longer, please 
God. But to-night, I don’t know how, I’m 
dumpish and doleful. You're not the same 
Dolly to me: You're bright, and merry, and 
"madcap, as you say; and yet, my dear, if you 
only knew it, there’s something strange 
about your look at times ; it almost frightens 
me.’ 
**You think—” 

“Don’t ask me. 
think.” 

Mrs, Fanshawe was silent for a few mo- 
ments. Then she went and kissed her old 
friend. 

“You're right mother,” she said, in an 
altered yoice. ‘I feel it myself. There is 
something strange about me. I’m.very mer- 
ry. I’ve never played better. You heard 
the applause ? It will be doubled when I go 
-on presently. I was never so light-hearted. 
Sometimes I think that if I were to give a 
“spring into the air I should go up, up, up in- 
to the clouds, like the new balloon that all 
‘the town’s talking about, there seems so little 
to keep on earth—so long, as I don’t think— 
-so long as I don’t think! I’m talking like a 
crazy creature, ain't I? I am a crazy crea- 
ture. If I had all my senses, I do believe I 
should be as heavy as lead—dull, dejected, 
miserable. I can’t tell you why this is so ; 
it’s a puzzle to me. I only know what I feel. 
i’m not sure I know even that. I can’t ex- 
plain why I feel it. All that sounds very 
mad, doesn’t it? But there’s something 
‘strange going on here.” She pressed her 
hand upon her bosom. ‘‘I feel as if there 
was a clock inside my heart—a clock that had 
gone all wrong, that was all out of order, 
that couldn’t tick regularly, that had not 
been wound up properly, that was given to 
striking all the hours at once, hours and half- 
hours and quarters, chiming anyhow—a 
clock that had gone mad, in fact. Isn’t that 
a wild notion? Gadzooks, how I’ve frightened 
you!” And Mrs. Fanshawe gave way to a fit 


I don’t know what I 
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of rather hysterical laughter, which was mu- 
sical too, only the notes seemed touched by a 
flighty, uncertain hand. 

“My dear, don’t laugh like that, for Hea- 
ven’s sake! Dolly, calm yourself.” 

“‘T must. I shall be called directly. 
is on, and Plume has sung his song.” 

‘*And don’t give way to talking and think- 
ing after that wild fashion. There’s is quite 
enough in this world to make one mad, willy- 
nilly, without hurrying to go mad of one’s 
own accord.” 

“Forgive me, I’m better now. But—” 
She hesitated for a moment, and then went 
on, ‘Suppose this were to be my last ap- 
pearance ?” 

‘¢ Child, what new freak’s this? What are 
you saying?” Mrs. Medlicott rose hurried- 
ly, with a scared look on her face, 

The sharp voice of the call-boy was heard. 

“T’m called,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. ‘‘ Read 
that. A secret, mind!” She drew a letter 
from her bosom, tossed it to the elder actress, 
and hurried on to the stage. The roar of ap- 
plause that greeted her could be heard clear- 
ly enough in the green-room. Indeed, the 
rich, clear, silver tones of the actress were 
almost audible as she said, in the words of 
her part—‘‘ I’m Jack Wilful, at your service, 
sir. I’m related to all the Wilfuls in Europe, 
and I’m head of the family at present. I 
live where I stand. Tve neither house, 
home, nor habitation beyond this spot of 
eround. I’m a rake; but I intend to enlist 
immediately. Lookee, gentlemen, he that 
bids fairest has me.” 

How the audience rejoiced in the sparkling, 
saucy, jaunty, manner of their favorite ac- 
tress, as she delivered these lines! 


Rose 


CHAPTER II, 


‘‘What’s the child given me ?” 

Mrs. Medlicot opened the letter. The seal 
—a handsome coat-of-arms, surmounted by 
an earl’s coronet—had been already broken. 

‘‘He means it, then,’ she said after she 
finished reading the letter, and had slowly 
folded it up again. ‘‘I hardly knew what to 
think when I saw his grand, handsome, fool- 
ish face, his star and blue ribbon, forever 
following the poor girl like her shadow. I 
did him injustice, it seems; and she may 
wear a countess’s coronet, and take rank as a 
peeress, if she will. Well, why shouldn’t 
she ? She’s been a credit to us; she wouldn’t 
be adiscredit to them. She’s kept her good 
name as a player—sure, it can’t be a harder 
work to do what’s proper as a peeress. He 
loves her, I suppose; he must love her, or 
would he have written this? I wonder if 
his back ached much as he stooped to write 
it; for I suppose it’s real stooping for an earl 
to be asking an actress to marry him. Did 
he only ask it because he knew she wouldn’t 
listen to him unless he spoke through a plain 
gold ring? But I mustn’t be hard on him. 
Folks have a right to things as cheap as they 
can get them; and some of us go dirt-cheap, 
I must own; or it may be they put no higher 
value on themselves than they’re worth. 
Still, they go at a shameful sort of price. 
Yet this man’s offer is one an honest woman 
may listen to—nay, may be proud of. And 
Dolly may be a countess, if she will! Why 
shouldn’t she? I’ve lived to see Layvy Fen- 
ton a duchess ; and Layvy was but a slut to 
Dolly. Does she love him? Can she care 
for him? Fiddlestick ! what does that signi- 
fy? Surely a woman must care—or can force 
herself to caie—for the man who can make 
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her a countess. ‘Her last appearance,’ she 
said—the words made me turn goose-flesh all 
over. But this was what she meant. No 
wonder the poor soul feels half-crazy ; it’s 
enough to turn her brain over and over again. 
And she’ll say ‘ Yes ?” What else can she do? 
God bless you, Dolly! when you’ve left us, we 
shall miss a dear, kind, good little soul, and 
the town will lose the prettiest, cleverest little 
woman on the stage. I say it, Mother Med- 
licott, that have seen a heap of them come 
and go, in and out, like sparks in a tinder- 
box.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe re-entered, breathless. ‘“‘Did 
you hear them ? They’re as mad as I am to- 
night.” She flung her hat on a chair, and 
adjusted her ruffles, glancing at herself again 
in the glass. 

“You've read the letter ?” 

“Bless you, my darling! No wonder you’re 
in such a madcap humor. But you deserve 
your good fortune—the best of fortunes. 
There’s not a soul in the whole place, from 
the manager to the call-boy, that don’t wish 
you well, Dolly. May you be happier than 
you can tell, my pretty one!” 

‘God help me!” cried the actress. She 
burst into tears, and hid her face upon the 
broad friendly shoulder of Mrs. Medlicott. 

‘Why, Dolly, what does this mean ?” 

‘‘Happy! how can I be happy? What is 
this man to me, for all his gold, his rank, his 
title? I can never be happy again.” 

‘“*Hush, hush; don’t talk like that!” 3 

‘* He will come for his answer soon. What 
am I to say to him ?” 

‘Say ‘yes,’ my dear, 
can you make ?” 

‘No, no. Here I can forget. Itisn’t the 
old only, mother, who have to dread looking 
back, and thinking, and remembering—who 
long to forget. Do you think the young 
have nothing they would banish from their 
thoughts ? Still, here leading this life I can, 
for a while at any rate, sorge. But as his 
wife, I shall remember always. I shall do 
nothing else ; and I shall go mad, mother—I 
shall go mad!” 

**My child, you will love him in time—in 
good time, be sure of it.” 

**Do you think I’ve no heart, mother? Do 
you think I have never been loved, and never 
loved back again with all my soul—as a wo- 
man loves but once in her whole life ?” 

‘* Hush, hush; look up—take heart. 
not alone.” 

The green-room was filling. The act was 
over, and Plume, Brazen, Sergeant Kiteand 
the rest came trooping in. 

**T tel] you, you, you spoilt my scene, sir. 
You’re not drolling in a booth at Bartlemy 
Fair now ; can’t you remember that? You 
don’t know your words; or you did it on pur- 
pose. I gave you your ene over and over 
again, and you were dead stuck. AsI’m a 
person, I never played with such a jacka- 
napes!”” 

There was some squabble going on among 
the players. 

**T’ve to change my dress for the next act,” 
Mrs. Fanshawe whispered. ‘‘ Don’t leaye 
me.”’ 


What other answer 


We're 


( To be continued. ) 
en 


AN OPERETTA BY SCHUBERT} 


In the beginning of the month of March, 
1861, an opperetta, or Singspiel, entitled Die 
Verschwornen, oder Der hiusliche Krieg, dat- 
ing from 1819, words by Castelli, music by 
Franz Schubert, was, at tae instigation and 
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under the direction of Herr Herbeck, per- | ance was got up, the conductor, Herr Dessoff, 


formed at one of the Concerts given by the 
Vienna Society of Lovers of Music, at the 
opera-house; the charming music caused the 
public to forget the defects of the text, be- 
longing to the old Viennese school of broad 
comic pieces interspersed with songs, and was 
received both by judges and the general an- 
dience with an enthusiasm on which all the 
papers are unapimous. 

The plot is more silly than comic, A count 
and his retinue of Knights return from the 
Holy Land. Their wives resolved to receive 
them coldly as a punishment for their having 
stayed away solong. The plot is betrayed. 
The Count and the Knights anticipate the 
fair conspirators, stating that they are about 
to start shortly on a fresh expedition, and 
that until then they are not allowed to enjoy 
the society of their wives. As a matter of 
course, there is a reconciliation in the end. 
Even the form of expression belongs to that 
adopted in the old Vienna farces, for instance, 
**Bei Karl dem Dicken! Sie ist hubsch und 
rand, Doch immer kisslich ist ihr Mund!” 
The moral in the jinale is addressed to mar- 
ried women :— 

“Suchet keine starkern Waffen, 
Frauen, euch zum Ehestreit ; 


Eure angebornen siegen 
Immer : Lieb’ und Zartlichkeit! ” 


Despite the badness of the book, Schubert 
has composed delicious music to it. The 
whole contains sixteen scenes. There is no 
overture; whether Schubert did not write 
one, or whether, if he did, it was lost. or per- 
haps is mislaid somewhere, is a fact about 
which nothing certain is known, 

After lying buried in dust for two-and-forty 
years, the operetta has now finally been pro- 
duced on the stage. The Deutsche Musik-Zei- 
tung speaks of the performance in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

** At length, after our being kept in a state 
of expectation for months, this charming 
piece has been produced at the Imperial 
Opera-house. We have but little to add to- 
day to complete our notice of the concert 
performance of it, last March. Above all 
things, we must state that the production of 
it on the stage has dispelled all apprehensions 
that, on account of its beautiful music and its 
insignificant libretto, it would be heard to 
greater advantage in a concert-room than in 
a theatre. The contrary is the case; certain 
weakness of plot and language disappeared in 
consequence of the lively acting, or, at any 
rate, the audience treated them leniently. 

*¢ The class of work to which the book be- 
longs, namely, farce, authorizes a great many 
things which would be out of place in opera 
seria, and to which persons, with the book 
before them, objected in the concert-room. 
Enough; the opera achieved a complete suc- 
cess; the musical portion of the audience 
were delighted with the delicious music, while 
plenty has been cone in the way of comic 
scenes, broad language, and mummery, to 
please the ragtail and bobtail. 

‘‘ How sprightly and graceful is the music, 
conveying, without dance rhythms, an idea 
of the most glowing life; never appealing to 
the taste of the populace; and yet ‘pleasing’ 
everyone 60 highly! 

‘Tn a word, we have in this work a popular 
and genuinely German operetta satisfying, in 
a musical sense, the demands of the time, and 
without a vestige of the periwig school about 
it; we can only regret that in this style, as 
well as in others, Schubert did not write 
more, 

‘* By the way in which the entire perform- 


has done himself lasting credit. Even on the 
first night, everything went off with great pre- 
cision, and the different tempi, on the whole, 
pleased us. Competent judges, better ac- 
quainted than ourselves with the score, con- 
sidered many passages were taken too quick- 
ly, but less, perhaps, on esthetic grounds 
than because they themselves had formed an- 
other notion of them. The stage, however, 
on account of the clearness of sound on it, 
can bear quicker tempithan the concert-room. 
Madame Hoffmann sang and _ played the 
Countess very nicely; Mdlle. Kraus, on the 
other hand, was not at home in the simple 
part of Helene; her voice, too, sonnds ill and 
fatigued. Herr Mayerhofer, as Count, was 
exceedingly good; but Herren Erland Walter 
were not youthful enough for their characters. 
The double choruses of Knights and Noble 
Ladies produced a surprisingly fine effect by 
their precision and emphasis. 

“In conclusion, we may state that the 
house of Herr Spina in Vienna is already 
preparing a pianoforte arrangement of Der 
hiusliche Krieg.” 

_—_— 


VERDI AND ROSSINI. 


The following letter has appeared in the 
Italian journals. It is not the least graceful 
of the tributes which have been paid to Ros- 
sini’s memory :— 

‘‘My pEAR Ricorp1,—To honour the me- 
mory of Rossini I should like that the most 
distinguished Italian maesiri (headed by Mer- 
cadante, were it only for a few bars) should 
compose a Requiem Mass to be performed on 
the anniversary of his death. I should like, 
that not only the composers, but also the per- 
formers, besides lending their assistance, 
should contribute towards the necessary ex- 
penses. I should like that no foreign hand, 
nor one strange to art, however powerful, 
should lend us help, asin such a case I would 
withdraw at once from the association. The 
mass should be performed in the Cathedral 
of St. Petronio, in the city of Bologna, which 
is the true musical birthplace of Rossini. 
This mass ought not to be an object of either 
curiosity or speculation; but, as soon as per- 
formed, it ought to be sealed and put into 
the archives of the Musical Lyceum of that 
city never to be taken away. Exception 
might, perhaps, be made for his anniversaries 
if future generations elect to celebrate them. 
If I stood in the Holy Father’s good graces, I 
should beg of him to allow, for this time at 
least, that women might take part in the per- 
formance of this music; but this not being 
the case a more acteptable person must be 
found to obtain the object. It will be well to 
institute a committee of intelligent men to ar- 
range the performance, and above all, to se- 
lect the composers, distribute the pieces, and 
superintend the general form of the work. 
This composition (good as the single pieces 
may prove) will be wanting in the necessary 
musical uniformity; but, if defective on this 
point, it will serve notwithstanding to show 
how great, with all of us, is the veneration 
for that man whose loss the whole world de- 
plores.—Believe me, yours, affectionately, 

‘*G. Verp1.” 


e 
DESMOND HENRY RYAN, 


The Editor of the} London Musical World, 
announces the death of this esteemed writer, 
in the following touching and edrnest words :— 

‘*It is our painful duty to record the death 


of one of the oldest and most highly esteemed 
contributors to this journal. After a long and 
trying illness, Mr. Desmond Ryan died, in 
the early morning of the 7th Dec., at his re- 
sidence, 21, Tavistock Road, Hyde Park Gar- 
dens. Mr. Ryan first wrote for the Musical 
World in 1844. In 1846 he became its sub-- 
editor, and held that post until within a few 
months of his decease. Those who knew him 
best are of course bes} able to estimate his. 
worth; and the writer of these lines has not. 
merely to regret the loss of a zealous and in- 
valuable co-labourer, but of a friend in the 
truest and dearest acceptation of ite ee 


———we,——_—_ 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


——y 


M. Sivori is giving concerts at Bologna. 


Herr and Madame Jaell are giving concerts: 
in Holland. 


Madame Patti, who has been suffering from 
cold and hoarseness, is better. 


M. Barrez, long time ballet-master at the: 
Paris Opera, has just died at the age of 75. 


M. Gounod is gone to Rome, where he will 
complete his opera, Francesco di Rimini. 


Mdtle. Nilsson has renewed her engagement 
at the Paris Opera for one year, beginning: 
June next. 


Mdlle. Cécile Meyerbeer, second daughter 
of the composer, is about to marry Baron 
Adrian Walburg, member of the Vienna 
Archeological Institute. 


We understand that Herr Meyer Lutz is a. 
candidate for the musical directorship at the 
Alexandra Palace. Herr Lutz has the ‘ad- 
vantage of first-rate testimonials, 


Signor Verdi is writing an’*opera on the 
subject of Romeo and Juliet for St. Peters- 
burgh, to be produced in the season 1869-70, 
with Madame Adelina Patti as the heroine. 


Mdlle. Vitali, who will be remembered as 
having appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is. 
now in Paris awaiting an engagement by M. 
Bagier, of the Italiens. It has not yet been 
offered her, 


M. Tillmont, for very many years conductor 
at the Opera Comique, in which post he suc- 
ceeded M. Gerard when M. Gerard went to 
the Grand Opera, is about to retire. His place 
will be taken by M. Deloffre, ex-conductor of 
the Lyrique. : 


Le Premier Jour de Bonheur continues its 
success at the Opera Comique. Mdlle. Cico, 
who will be remembered as the heroine in 
Auber’s penultimate opera, La Fiancé du Roi 
de Garbe, now replacing Mdme. Marie Cabel 
in the principal character. 


M. Pasdeloup’s last popular programme 
was as follows:—Overture (Athalie), Mendels- 
sohn; Symphony in F, Beethoven; Fragment 
Symphonique, Schubert; Concerto for Violin 
(No. 8), Rode; Prelude (Lohengrin), Wagner; 
Invitation @ la Valse (arranged by Berlioz) 
Weber. 


Burnos Ayres.—The twenty-fifth concert 
of the German Singacademie took place on 
the 9th October. The following was the pro- 
gramme: Overture to Don Juan, Mozart; 
Prayer and March of Pilgrims from Die 
Kreutzfahrer, Gade; two Songs for Mixed 
Chorus, Mendelssohn; Walachian Serenade, 
Braga; Schon Ellen, Bruch; First Part of 
Elijak, Mendelssohn, 


> 


The Odntinertal Gazette (Paris) of Dec. 5th, 
describes a new series of classical concerts 
which are taking place in the French capital, 


under the direction of an American con=| 


ductor :— 

‘4 most interesting series of concerts has 
commenced at the Sulle Herz, under the man- 
agement of the composer Bonewitz, of Phila- 
delphia. The object is to render the works of 
the classics and great masters familiar to all. 
The low price of admission has made them 
already very accessible, and there is no doubt 
entertuined about these Saturday meetings 
becoming a periodical gathering for large 
numbers of amateurs They will be con- 
tinued throughthe season, as the musica 
celebrities of the day have been engaged, and 
will be heard successively.” 


Drespen —The members of the Singacade- 
mie lately gave a performance of St Paul, in 
aid of the funds for the erection of the Men- 
delssohn Monument in Leipsic. The solos 
were sung by Mesdames Hiinisch and Ninitz, 
Herren Schild und Stiigemanu.—Herr Richard 
Wagner has arrived, to superintend the gett- 
ing-1p of his last opera, Die Meistersinger von 
Miiremberg. 


———————— 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 

Max Maretzek will open his grand Italian 
and German opera season, at the Boston the- 
atre, on Vonday evening next; the season 
will be twenty-four nights and four matinées, 
when Miss Agatha States and Madaine Cellini 
will make their first appearance in Boston. 


It is. stated that. Mr. Edwin Booth ’s receipts 
for seven performances in the city of Buffalo, 
last week, amounted to $7,186, 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has returned from 
her successful operatic season in the West, 
and will give a concert at Steinway Hall, on 
Friday evening next. 

At Wood’s Metropolitan theatre a new bur- 


lesque on the opera of ‘‘Ernani” was pro- 
duced on Monday eyening lust, with the fol- 


lowing cast: 

Trane ee, Ae, Lydia Thompson. 
Wan Carlos, 20 O22 TSL Lise Weber. 
Donna Elvira, ................Ada Harland 
Spacivites. LLL I. EE, Ns Mary Wells 
IMAL A cl. Ot EL Kate Logan. 
ACTOR A tt A ea Mr. Hurry Beckett. 
ARTE caer pe pct esarers Rl> espe Mr. Daly 


It will be played until the first of February, 
when the Iiydia Thompson burlesqne troupe 
will take possession of Niblo’s Garden, and 
produce Mr. Brough’s extravaganza, entitled 
“The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 


A Grand Sacred Concert will be given at 
the Boston Musi« Hall, to-mcrrow, Sunday 
evening, for the benefit of the poor, when 
Camilla Urso will make her first appearance, 
this season, in Boston. 


Mr. Clifton W. Tayleure’s connection with 
the Olympic theatre, as business manager, 
has cease !. He is to be sneceeded by Mr. 
Daniel Symonds, formerly Joseph Jefferson’s 
manager during his tour in England. 

The beautiful star Miss Lotta played the 
Fire Fly on Christmas evening, at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago. 


At Crosby’s Opera House, Mr. John E. 
Owens in ‘*‘Cricket on the Hearth,” on the 
same evening. 


Booth’s new theatre will probably open on 
the first of February. 
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The aniinal Baxter Hop will take place at 
the Academy of Music, on the 14th of this 
month. 

The following are the receipts of the various 
places of amusement, in this city, for the 
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more delightful pieces: \The casemates cer- 
tainly never held within their formidable 
walls, a more select and fashionable party. 
The ladies were beautifully dressed and for 
the most part young, sprightly and hand- 


month of November: some. Flying feet chased the glowing hours 
VOGT? 281 sonecerseiegS et mua.) glowettar $45,980 | until the dawn of morn reminded the assem- 
French Theatre. .. mda write... 5... 35,000 | blée that the ‘‘cap” of the Henry Smith was 
Olyntpiy oes 220, | aeataraar mae 31,276 | anxious to re-embark the gay company and 
Pike's Opera House py. je scsew oid deoillanies 31,264 |land them at their respective piers, which 
Niblo’s Gurdeni. iii .s...sieceeeceee 30,001 | were safely reached from 14 past 4 till 5 
Wallack’s Theatre. .....0... 000.0000. 22,151} A. M. 

New York. Circussmed scaekas Mhasige < 18,710 

Bowery Theatre FORTE, RIE De 11,333] On Thursday, December the 24th, the 
Theatre Womign ess ng roseit aren mrple os «0 11,147 | Turarre FRANCAIS witnessed the first Bai 
New York Theatre EE RO CER We 8,922 masqué within its precincts. The ‘‘Reveillon 
(Brvan Br WMeUrelete: ee so oe ate ee 7,100 Dansant*’ was in every respect a most enjoy- 


A new railroad scene has been introduced 
in ‘‘Humpty Dumpty,” at the Olympic the- 
atre, and jt is received nightly with roars of 
laughter, 

Mons. Offenbach is now in Vienna. It is 


said that the player of the violoncello was 
taken ill one evening, when the maestro took 
his place in the orchestra, and received from 
the manager oue fiorin for his services, which 


he accepted. 
ey 


THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 

The Sorrge DansantE on Wednesday even- 
ing, Dee. 23d, for which invitations were given 
by the officers of Fort Hamilton, proved to 
be a thorough bred and full blooded, regular 
Ball of the season, Leginning life (and rather 
a gay one it was) at 9 P. M. on the 23d, and 
expiring at 4A. M. the 24th. The fashion- 
able company that had gathered on this 
festive occasion, may have fairly been con- 
sidered of perfect Gosmopolitan composition. 
We noticed there several European noblemen 
and military representatives, and our best 
American society taken from both the military 
und civilian stations of life, and from all parts 
of this, or any other hemisphere. 

The steamer Henry Smith, left the pier 
No. 1 Hast River, foot of Broadway, at 7 
o’clock P. M., touching at Governoyr’s Island 
and Fort Wadsworth, and arriving in sight of 
Fort Hamilton by about 14 past 8, it was un- 
able to reach the shore, on account of its 
stranding on a sand bank, the natural con- 
sequence of low tide, as there are no proper 
provisions for such emergencies at Fort Ha- 
milton. ‘The company, however, being safe- 
ly landed in a barge, overcame their fears of 
a compulsory sojourn on board the steamer, 
until the proper tide would relieve them from 
such an unpleasant position on a bitter cold 
winter’s night; no matter how beautifully the 
moon shone, and no matter how poetically it 
inspires one on other occasions, it certainly 
failed, this time, to satisfy the company or 
reward them for the gay anticipations that 
awaited them at the Fort. 

General Vodges, commander of Fort Ha- 
milton, Col. Hall, and Lieut. Sherman form- 
ed the committee of reception, and deserve 
both praise and thanks for their courteous 
civilities wud uffable munners, so frankly and 
cheerfully extended to their gnests. The 
duncing was held in the casemates of the fort. 
They were be:niifully decorated for the occa- 
sion with ‘ever greens,” flowers and flags. 
The baud of the: first artillery regiment fur- 
nisied and discoursed most delicious music, 
tu a prograinme of 24 dances, includiug Lun- 
ciers from the ‘‘Grand Duachesse,” ‘‘ Belle 
Helene,” Saratoga &c, &&. Waltzes, ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Dauube,” ‘‘ Kunstler Leben,” &¢. Polkas, 

i Redowas, Arm in Arm, and other more and 


able affair. There was very much to be ad- 
mired in the varigated and manifold charact- 
ers and costumes of the ladies, who were 
mostly pretty and vivacious, and who, with 
but few exceptions, appeared all in rich and 
costly faney dresses. Not so with the gentle- 
men. Costumes with them were few and far 
between, and with the exceptiou of an occa- 
sional mask, a false nose, &c., &e., or a Do- 
mino, they all appeared ‘‘en Pekin,” swallow 
tailed. 

Everybody entered with zest and spirit 
into the terpsichorean revels, until the respect- 
able hours of 4 and 5 of morn, dawned upon 
them. The stage and parquet had been 
floored over. The stage represented a large 
tent, on both sides of which, behind the can- 
vas was, what the ticket called a ‘free 
supper,” dressed in very tasteful and splendid 
style. The committee were: President Mons. 
L. Mercier, Floor manager, Prof. Von Ette, 
committee of arrangements; L. Meunier, Ch. 
Villa, Oscar Pfeiffer, Victor Nehlig, A. Liau- 
tard, F. Kinzler, S. Fromenthal, P. Arnaud, 
A. Lemaire, and J. Lecocq. The music was 
under the able direction of A. Gaffré, and 
poured forth from thesecond tier the choicest 
gems of the ‘‘opera bouffe.” Everybody 
was guy, everybody happy, and the ensemble 
a fine affair. 


MapaMe Mxars, 202 Madison Avenue, gave 
a very large, very select, and very fashionably 
attended *‘reception” and Svirée dansante, 
on Friday, January the Ist, 1869, The affai 
was much spoken of, much commented upon 
and much looked for by all ‘‘fair” and 
favored invitees. The parlors, from the early 
part of the evening until early in the mor- 
uiny, looked like a terrestrial paradise, full of 
bewitching ungels, with gauze, satin, and 

ilk trails, moved by the wings of terpsichore 

and whose beautiful and ever smiling faces, 
appeared as the ‘‘emblem” of delight and 
happiness. 

A very rich, nay even magnificent table 
had been set, upon which nothing lacked 
that the ‘- Gourmet” and “Gourmand” could 
desire, even not the ‘‘bounty”’ and ‘ plenty” 
of the ever admired ‘‘ Champagne.” 

The ‘‘resumé ” was, large and fashionable 
attendance of young and beautiful ladies, 
dressed most richly, and in the highest style 
of fashion and ‘‘bon ton,” 1epresenting the 
elite of New York society. 

The following balls are anounced for Ja- 
nuary. On the 5th, the Ninth Infantry Na- 
tional Guard’s will be held at the Academy 
of Music. On the 7th the ‘Americus Club ” 
will give their annual ball also at the Acade- 
my. This ball always has been a most en- 
joyuble affair, yet it is rumored that the 
forthcoming one will superpass its predeces- 
sors in attractiveness. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 
H. L. BATEMAN, 2.2... .cc00. cceleeee ..Lessee and Director, 
This (Saturday) Afternoon and Evening, 
TWO GREAT PERFORMANCES, 
Matinee at Two. 
BARBE BLEUE. 
Mlle, IRMA and Mons. AUJAC. 
Evening at Eight. 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 
Mile. LAMBELE ..........a8.......-.La Grande Duchesse. 
_ Monday Evening, January 4, 
FIRST PERFORMANCE IN AM#RICA 
of Offenbach’s Opera Bouffe, in two acts, which is now meet- 
ing with the most unparalleled success at the Theatre de 


Varieties, Paris, 
LA PERICHOLE. 


La Perichole, ‘ ¢ ; Mile. Irma, 
Piquillo, . Z i 3 5 2 . é Mr. Aujac. 
Le Viceroi, f ° i 2 . ° ‘ Mr. Leduc. 
Le Comte de Panatellas, . . ° ° Mr. Lagriffoul, 
Don Pedro de Hinoyosa, ‘ . 5 5 Mr. Edgard. 
Le Marquis de Tarapote, . A » Mr. Francis. 


New and Magnificent Scenery, Costumes, etc. , 
Seats secured six days in advance at the box office, Schir- 
mer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and Delmonico’s, 22 Broad Street. 


Theatre Francais. 


Sole Lessee and Director....... bedwcadss ee dash apibauktinaUs 


Last Nights of 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 

First production in America of Hervye’s celebrated opera 
bouffe, L’GkIL CREVE. 

Words and Music by the same author. 

Mr. Grau has the honor to announce that the second no- 
velty of the season at the Theatre Francais, after the incom- 
parable success of Genevieve de Brabant, will be the pro- 
duction of Herve’s renowned opera bouffe, 

LIL CREVE, 
presented for the first time before the American public 
On Thursday. . 

In announcing this chef d’ceuvre of the gifted composer 
Herve it is proper to observe that to him belongs the credit 
6f having originated the school of modern French opera 


now so universally recognized under the name of opera 
bouffe, and it was the success of Herve’s brilliant exampl 
that tempted Offenbach to become his potent rival. 
L’@IL CREVE, 
with a most powerful cast and with that inimitable bril- 
liance of mise enscene for which the Theatre Francais has 
become go celebrated. 
Will be produced Next Week, 
@® 
Steinway dik. 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, \.......2. ce cece eect ees oees +.» Director. 
TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 3, 
SIXTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
The foliowing eminent artists will appear:— 
Mrs, HATTIE FARNSWORTH, 
The young Prima Donna Soprano, 
Mr. J. N. PA1'TISON, the distinguished pianist, 
Together with Theo, Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


4. Overture, ‘ Nachklange von Ossian,” ; P Gade 
2. Ave Maria, 2 4 ‘ . ‘ 4 Schubert 
8. Scherzo et Capriccio, . - ‘ 5 . Mendelssohn 
4, Krakowiak, Grand Rondo de Concert, op. 14, Chopin 
5. Grand Fantasie, ‘‘ L’Africaine,” 5 Meyerbeer 
6. Overture, ‘‘ Oberon,” é . Weber 
7. Aria, ‘* Qui la voce,’’ (Puritani) Bellini 
8. Reverie, A 4 . 5 s 5 : Vieuxtemps 
9, Soiree de Bal, Introd. and Grand Polka de Cone, Patti3on 


10. Grand Concert Quadrille (Liszt-Klange). 

Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


STEINWAY ROOMS. 
SEVERINI’S 


THIRD MORNING CONCERT. 


Monday, January 4, 1869. 
At half past two o’clock. 


Assisted by 
Miss MATILDA T@DT, 
Violinist, 
Mr. EDWARD HOFFMANN, 
Pionist. 
One Dollar. 


Single Tickets, . 2 . 
Doors open at 2 o’clock. 


Mr. 8. B. MILLS will play at the last Concert. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN, 


Seventh Ave., bet. 58th and 59th Sts. 


Positively Last Day Performance of the Grand Holiday 
Festival. 
. Matinee at 3. . Evening at & 
This Saturday, This Saturday, 
"GRAND HOLIDAY FESTIVAL. 
Unparalleled Suecess of the Great Combination Company. 
Man moth Entertainments. 
Continued Succession of Novelties by the (treat Star Artis‘s. 
The entire establishment is beautifully decorated. 
The Splendid Christmas Bazaar, 
Open Day and Evening 
from 10 o’clock a. m. until 11 0’clock p. m. 
Extraordinary Variety vf Entertui- ments 
in the 
Winter Garden and Concert Hall, 
The Music from Theodore ‘Lhomas’ Orchestra. 
THE SCH@PFER ‘'YROLEAN SINGLE SOCIEIY. 
MLLE. MARIETTA ZANFRETTA, 
The world famed Artiste on the tight robe. 
Mr. Theodore Zantretta, the celebrated Gvinnast and Pan- 
tomimist, together with his 
Wonderful Perfor ing Dogs. 
Maater George, aged 8 years, the greatest ,uvenile gymnast 
in the world, 
THE GRAND AUTOMATIC THEATRE, 
animated by a thousand automatic figures. 
And a great yariety of other entertauinmé nts. 
Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 
REMEMBER FAREWE!L MATINEE AT 3. 
Monday Evening Close of the Season. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
OLE BULL’S 


GRAND CONCERT, 
MONDAY & TUESDAY EVENINGS, 


January 4 and 5, 
assisted by the following artists :— 
Miss 8. W. BARTON, of Boston, Sopranv. 
Mr. GUSTAVUS F. HALL, Baritone. 
Mr. JAMES H. WILSON, Pianist. from the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music, his first appearance in this city, 
Anda 
Full Orchestra, 
Under the Conductorship of 
HERR CARL BERGMaNN, 


The Grand Piano used at these concerts has re. ently heeu 
const ucted upon entirely new principles by Mr. OLE BULL, 
and will be for the first time exhibited before the public, 

Admission, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats, One Dollar and a half. 

Tickets for sale at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway; 
the Theatre Ticket Office, 114 Broadway, and at the Hall on 
the Evenings of the entertainment. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock; to commence at 8 o'clock pre- 
cisely. 

T. R. TURNBULL, 
Business Manager, 


Philharmonic Society. 


SECOND CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 9,7 1869, 
At the Academy of Music. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. 


HERR CARL BERGMANN. ..........002..000. Conductor, 


Madame Camilla Urso, 
The distinguished Violiniste. 
Mr. 8S. B. Mills, 
The eminent Pianist, and 
Signor Rocco, 
The celebrated Harpist. 


PROGRAMDNIE. 

Symphony in Bb, . E Haydn 
Concerto, for the Violin, . z “ . Vieuxtemps 
Madame Camilla Urso, 

Overture, “ Semiramide,’’ A > Catell 
Concerto, for the Piano, 4 : 5 Beethoven 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Symphonic Poem, “On the Mountain,” (First time 
in America), . ‘ 4 5 . Liszt 


FULL REHEARSAL 
On Friday, January 8, at 214 P. M. 


R. OapEN DonEmvs, M. D., President. 
D ScHaap, Secretary. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
ALLACK’S ; 
Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock. 
LAST NIGHTS FOR THE PRESENT OF THE 
FOLLOWING PLAYS:— 

Saturday, January 2,—Money. 

Monday, January 4,—Money, 

Tuesday, January 5,— Money. 

Wednesday, January 6,—The Captain of the Watch, and 
Woodcock’s Little Game, 

Thursday, January 7,—Money. 

Friday, January 8,—Money. 

Charakters by Mr Lester Wallack Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
J. H, Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. 
Clara Jennings, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mr-. Sedley Brown, 
Miss Annie Ward, and Miss Mary Barrett. 

In Preparation ;— 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Box book for Mr. Lester Wallack’s nights now open. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


PAREPA-ROSA CONCERTS. 

B, DE VIVO, A - 5 7 7 é Manage r 
Mme, PAREPA-ROSA, the great favorite and most popu- 
Jar cantatrice, on her triumphaut return to New York, over- 
land from California, after an unparalleled successful season 
of Opera and Concerts on the Pacific coast aud Western 
States, will give in the city of her former triumphs posi- 


tively only 
ONE GRAND CONCERT, 
Friday Evening, January 8. 
Mme. PAREPA-ROSA will be assisted by 
Mr. Brookhouse Bowler, English Tenor, 
Sig. P. Ferranti, the brilliant Baritone, 
Mr. Pattison, the distinguished Pianist, 
Mr. Geo. W. Colby, Accompanist, and 
Mr. J. Levy, from London, 
the greatest Cornet a-Piston player in the world, engaged at 
great expense. expressly for Parepa-Rosa’s Concert Season. 
Admission, $1. Reserved Seats, $1.50. 
The sale of seats will commence on Wednesday, at9 A.M, 
at Steinway Hall, and Schirmer’s Music Store, 70! Broadway. 
SpEciaL Norior,—To defeat speculators no more than six 
tickets will be sold to any one person. 


ART NOTES. 


At Snedecor's Gallery, there is now on free 
exhibition, Thomas Hill’s ‘‘ YosemiteValley,” 
George L. Brown’s ‘*Crown of New Eng- 
land,” Eastman Johnson’s ‘‘ Boyhood of 
Lincoln,” and Bierstadt’s ‘‘Sunset in Cali- 
fornia,” together with a number of Prang’s 
chromos and their originals. 


The Central Park commissioners have sig- 
nified their acceptance, from Mr. George W. 
Childs. of the Philadelphia Ledger, his gift 
of a stone statue of Benjamin Franklin, to 
be placed in the Park. The statne will be 
made by the sculptor Mr. Bailly, 


Victor Hngo is a zealons amateur artist, 
and drawings by him are frequently seen in 
his friends’ honses. One of them, represent- 
ing John Brown on the gallows, was publish- 
ed as a lithograph, some few years ago, 


Jerome Thompson’s new pictures, ‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket,” ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” 
and ‘** Paddle Your Own Canoe,” are still on 
exhibition, at the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery. 


Two pictures by Chapman, entitled ‘‘The 
Receding Race,” and ‘‘The Arrival of Hnd- 
son,” are now at Spining & Rodger’s Gallery, 
Springfield. Ohio. They are said to contain 
a great deal of merit 


Mr. Larkin G. Mead, the Vermont. sculp- 
tor, who is to make the Lincoln monument, 
has recently married a young Italian lady. 


Miss Anna M. Lea, of Philadelphia, bas 
finished a copy of Couture’s celebrated pic- 
ture ‘‘Decadence of the Romans,” and Miss 
Lea has succeeded in preserving its effect 
and spirit. She is now residing in Paris. 
The picture was on exhibition at Leavitt, 
Strebeigh & Co.’s, on Monday evening last. 
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Watson's Art Hournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JAN. 2, 1869. 


The office of Warson’s ArT JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of A®tor Place, where Subscriptions an 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts ofinterest. We invite all to communicate 
with us. with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


=e 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,.............++++ 30 cents. 
Back page a Be Waa actins poh tesla ped 20 cents, 
Inside pages Re sot seems, 20 CONntA: 
For Adyertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 
OI ee bestacs $16.00. 
Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post 
officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance, 
Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place, 


MEETING OF ARTISTS. THE COPY 
RIGHT QUESTION. 

An invitation was extended to artists and 
others interested in the subject, to meet last 
Wednesday evening at the studios of Messrs. 
Macdonald and Wilson, to consider the copy- 
right question as it now affects the interests 
of artists. The invitation was very general, 
embracing every class, from the artist proper 
to the photographer. This mingling of class- 
es was particularly disagreeable to the artists; 
it touched their wnour propre, and caused a 
great deal of very warm discussion, interfer- 
ing. very seriously, with the harmonious action 
of the meeting. We think it was a mistake; 
for while we are far from agreeing with the 
very plainly expressed opinion that photo 
graphers are not artists, we assent to the pro- 
position, that the contemplated movement for 
protecting the rights of artists, should be 
made by artists alone. The photographers 
claim that painters are greatly indebted to 
their work, for the m..terials from which their 
pictures are made ; and their assertion is not 
altogether groundless ; for not a few of our 
landscape painters draw a large amount of 
second-hand inspiration from photographs, 
chiefly, however, as to form. But the pho- 
tograph, at the best, is but the literal trans- 
eript of facts, to which the photographer adds 
nothing original, while, at the same time, both 
judgment and feeling are necessary, to pro- 
duce a first-class work of photographie art. 

If the painters are indebted to the photo- 
graphers for a certain class of facts, they have 
also to ‘ear their facility for copying without 
permission, and reaping the frnits of anoth- 
er’s brains and hands. Many cases of this 
kind have occurred, the latest being that of 
Wm. H. Powell’s fine pictnre, ‘‘The Battle 
of Lake Erie,” which a photographer coolly 
copied, selling hundreds of copies to the ad- 
mirers of the picture. We exposed the af- 
fair at the time, and a compromise was, we 
believe, effected; but the piracy was the most 
unblushing we ever heard of. It is to pro- 
tect themselves against such men, and those 
dealers who have copies made, which they 
constantly pass off on rich, uneducated men 


| as originals, that artists see the necessity of 
uniting in action, 

But what was the result of the invitations 
sent. out so liberally ?. Se:rcely a dozen ar- 
tists were present, and among these, not one 
of the men who. are recognized as leaders in 
the profession, All of them, we believe, were 
invited, and their non-attendance can;only be 
explained by the fact, that the call was not 
backed up by names of influence, and by an- 
other fact, that of the antagonism which ex- 
ists with such bitterness, between the parties 
initiating the movement, and the elder mem- 
bers of the profession, especially those be- 
longing to the Academy of Design. These 
causes are sufficient to account for the mea- 
greness of the attendance, and are, we fear, 
likely to bar all cordial unity of action. 

Mr. MacDonald, the sculptor, was made 
chairman of the meeting, and stated briefly 
the object of the call. Two thirds of the time 
were occupied by fruitless, discussion upon the 
rights of photographers and others, and in 
roundly rating the Academy of Design and 
its members; all of which was wasted time, 
and in very bad taste. Mr. C. G. Rosenberg 
at last brought order out of chaos, by moving 
the appointment of a committee to draft reso- 


lutions, to be presented at the next meeting. 
The motion was carried and the meeting ad- 
jonrned, to meet at the same place next week, 
to hear the report of the committee. 

One gentleman was present, who evidently 
thought the movement had commenced at the 
wrong end, end did his utmost to frustrate 
the action of the meeting. He referred mys- 
teriously, or, rather, indefinitely, to a similar 
movement already in. progress, originating 
with the artists in the 10th street studio ; 
spoke of a document in the hands of a lawyer, 
to be presented to Congress, which, when 
ready would be sent round for all the artists 
to sign ; but when it was proposed that the 
committee just elected should meet and con- 
fer with that committee, it was found that no 
such body existed. Here was proof positive 
of the existence of that antagonism, of which 
we have spoken above, and which will crop 
out whenever an opportunity offers. 

That the movement, to procure from Con- 
eress a copyright law, for the protection of 
artists and sculptors should have originated 
with the Academy of Design, everyone will 
allow; it is an incorporated body ; it wields 
great influence, not only as the prominent 
art institution in the country, but as number- 
ing among its members the brightest names 
which have adorned American art, and among 
its Lifeand Honorary members, the wealthiest 
aud most distinguished citizens of New York. 
The position of the Academy is one of great 
power, and its voice would certainly be heard 
and respected in Washington. 

That it did not originate with the Academy, 
is another proof of the culpable supineness,, 
and the selfish policy, which distinguish the 
course of the Directors of the Academy of 
Design, and render it, as an institution, so 
obnoxious to the great body of our urtists. 
It is a clo:ecory oration, carried on, exclusive- 
ly, for the benefit and glorification of a cer- 
tain number of the gentlemen, who are priv- 
ileged to attach N. A. to their names, and who 
believe, that the interests of Art are only 
worthy of consideration, from the standpoint 
of their: own interests. Among the mithy 
‘‘yings,” which control public interests for 
personal ends, the ‘‘Art-ring”’ is by no means 
the least important or pernicious, 

The movement, however, has been inaugur- 
ated, and no effort of the Academy can blot 
that out; and if the movers have no pendent 


letters to their names, let us hope that the 
earnestness and energy of these abbreviated 
men, may accomplish the important object 
they have in view; and let us assure them, 
that they can only succeed, by dropping all 
partizan and jealous feeling, and acting in 
unity, without any thought of personal dis- 
dinction. Keep the door open for all to en- 
ter into fellowship ; accept overtures for joint 
action, so that power may not be emasculated 
by dis-union, but that the appeal for justice 
may be sustained by the whole community of 
artists. W. 
ee 
TEACHING THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. JOHN P. MORGAN. 

The study of the Theory of Music, has not 
been considered important in this country 
until lately. To learn to play and sing bril- 
liantly, and know nothing, has hitherto been 
considered worth paying well for; and society 
was made up of thousands of musical know- 
nothings, comprising those who taught, and 
those who were taught. A healthier opinion 
is fast growing up with regard to a thorough 
study of music, which promises well for the 
future of the Art; for no one can truly love 
true music, without some knowledge of the 
principles upon which it is founded; no one 
can appreciate its occult beauties, without 
comprehending, in some degree, ifs construc- 
tion and workings. 

The growth of this better feeling, is evi- 
denced in the large number of young ladies, 
who are receiving instruction in harmony and 
composition; and the interest they evince in 
what has, hitherto, been supposed an abstruse 
study, shows an awakening to musical intel- 
ligence worthy of general imitation, The 
difficulties which have surrounded the study 
of the theory of music, has arisen from the un- 
practical method, or the want of method of 
the teachers. The law of progressive study 
in this science, has been but little understood, 
and over-teaching has led to the bewilder- 
ment of the pupil, and the ultimate abandon- 
ment of the study. We have many excellent 
theorists in the city—men perfectly compe- 
tent to teach, but most of them forget their 
own course of study, and knowing what they 
know, they expect a too fore-casting intelli- 
gence from the pupil, which is the fatal rock 
upon which they all split. To teach theory 
successfully, a master should be again a pu- 
pil, with a master’s knowledge; he should 
bring himself down to the ignorance of the 
the pupil, and thus. establish a sympathy, by 
the appearance of a community of interest 
in the advancing steps of study. By this 
means, the Theory of music will present no 
greater difficulties, than any other branch of 
refined education. 

We have placed the name of Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan at the head of this article, because we 
consider him, the most practical teacher of 
harmony that we have ever known. But re- 
cently a pupil of the celebrated Richter, of 
Leipsic, every step on his path to knowledge 
is vividly impressed upon his memory ; for 
though he is a master now, as his fine compc- 
sitions prove, sufficieut time has not elapsed, 
to cause him to forget that he was a scholar, 
And thus he teaches as he was taught; leading 
the pupil over an open and level road, from 
which all obstructions have been removed, 
and every step taken, is a stepin advance to- 
wards that knowledge of which he is in 
search. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan’s system of instruction, 
is simple, direct, practical, and consequently 
inductive. It is as effective in classes as in 
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private lessons, for the reason, that each les- | 
son is complete in itself, and each exercise | 
has to be worked out, and personally super- 
vised by the teacher. To facilitate study, 
Mr. Morgan, with the assistance of Mr. Boise, 
also a Leipsic student, has prepared a series 
of Exercise sheets, based upon the system of 
Richter, [whose fine work, by the by, has 
been translated by Mr. Morgan, and is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer], aided by his own ex- 
perience, and selected in most part, from the 
exercises he has habitually given to his pu- 


ils. 

3 The publication of these exercise sheets, 
enables Mr. Morgan to teach the whole theory 
of music, BY CORRESPONDENCE, @ point which 
we wish to particularly impress upon our 
readers, for there are hundreds, both profes- 
sional and amateur, who, knowing this fact, 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of re- 
ceiving practical instruction, in so important 
a branch of the Art of Music. yThe way tod o 
this is simple :—address Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
eare of Schirmer, 701 Broadway, stating the 
amount of knowledge you have on the sub- 
ject, and enclosing 10 cents for the exercise, 
which will be returned, with proper direc- 
tions, by post. When you have worked it 
out, retura it to Mr. Morgan, who will cor- 
rect it, making such observations as are re. 
quired, and return it to you with a new exer- 
cise sheet. Tius the study will progress by 
Correspondence, and the Theory will be mas- 
tered with as much facility, as it could by 
personal interviews — ‘ 

The subject is exciting great interest through- 
out the country; at several of the leading aca- 
demies classes are being formed, the teachers 
studying with Mr. Morgan by Correspon- 
dence, and imparting their previous lessons 
to the pupils, which they are fully able to do, 
as they have their corrected examples to refer 
to, and consequently cannot err. 

The time necessary to achieve a fair knowl- 
edge of Harmony, depends, of course, upon 
the aptitude and industry of the pupil. Mr. 
Morgan has had pupils who, in twenty les- 
sons, were able to write correctly and smooth- 
ly. But a few lessons, more or less, are of 
little account, when the important and solid 
information acquired, is taken into considera- 
tion. We earnestly advise all who are study- 
ing music, either for amusement, or in view 
of a profession, to take up the study of Har- 
mony at once. The value of such knowledge 
to a teacher cannot be over estimated ; and 
the amateur will find in the new vistas of 
knowledge opening to him or to her, a source 
of strange but positive delight. We press 
this matter earnestly to our readers, for we 
feel a deep interest in a movement, which is 
calculated to advance the appreciation of mu- 
sic on so solid a basis. 


SD 
NEW YORK HARMONIC SOCIRTY, 


The well accustomed performance at Christ- 
mas time of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” by this as- 
sociation, had its usual recognition, by a very 
large audience that crowded into Steinway 
Hall,on Friday evening, Dec. 25. A most incle- 
ment day and evening seemed to exercise no 
dispiriting effect upon the multitude which 
pressed into that hall, from its earliest open- 
ing until nine o’clock. The performance of 
so extensive a work should have been prompt- 
ly commenced at the late hour announced ; 
put some twenty minutes elapsed, before Di- 
rector Ritter could deploy his forces upon the 
platform, and the inevitable result followed 
near its close, of severe cutting, and even 
with that, a wind up at 11.25. 
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It were not worth the space required for a 
thorough criticism of so familiar a work, to 
specify the particular merits and defects of 
this latest attempt upon it, by a veteran so- 
eiety. In general, therefore, it may be said, 


‘that a good, fair performance of those por- 
‘tions essayed, was had upon that oceasion, 
‘and some few were unusually—for that associ- 


ation—well given, such as the ‘‘ Hallelujah,’ 
** And the Glory of the Lord.” 

In ‘‘ With His Stripes,” and the ever ac 
ceptable ‘* Counsellor ” chorus, appeared the 
most damaging and important defects ; the 
first chiefly from the inadequate tenors, and 
the latter suffering from lack of prompt, con- 
fident, high reaching, and decided sopranos. 

Taken as a whole, however, this show of 
the Harmonic Society in the treatment of a 
work that should be well known to all its 
members, considerably surpassed their aver- 
age in excellence, while it betrayed less than 
usual indifference or slurring of work i» hand, 
by the choristers. Miss Adelaide Phillipps 
assumed the contralto solos, aud performed 
them with that ability which ber exalted re- 
putation in that style demanded. 

We derived more decided gratification from 
her rendering of ‘‘He shall feed His fiock,” 
than any other solo by her ; because it de- 
played more good taste and befitting style 
than any other, and Jess approval of ‘* O thou 
that tellest,” because she there fell short, in 
our apprehension, of the high mark, set for 
so distinguished an oratorio singer 

Miss Houston, a singer well accredited in 
oratorio at Boston, made her debut before a 
New York public, in the soprano part, and 
notwithstanding a quite embarrassing cold, 
contracted en route from Boston, entirely 
confirmed the highly favorable estimation ac- 
corded to her in that severely critical locality. 

Endowed with a remarkably clear, true, 
and firm soprano, her assiduous cultivation 
has graced its natural capabilities with taste 
and style, besides remarkable artistic finesse 
in modulation, and justness in rendering and 
expression. 

Her entire performance satisfied a refined 
and exacting apprehension of the require- 
ments from any vocalist, assuming such a 
trying position; but in ‘‘ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” she completely possessed 
that public with a full sense of her exceeding 
merit, and just claim to rank with the bes: 
exponents of Hunde’s most diffi ult task for 
a true soprano and real artist, both in execr- 
tion aud expression. 

Mr. Simpson presented himself on that oc- 
casion, without relearsal, but in his most 
superb get up, and in unwontel strength of 
voice, reading with remarkable clearnes; and 
purity, and delivering his tone unusually full 
and true from the chest. He attxined, in 
consequence, the most flattering encomiums. 
and onsy escaped persistent demands for re- 
peats, because no time could be spared for 
such marks of approvai, beyond one little 
one for Miss Phillipp’s simplest Aria. 

We dislike to speak of Mr. Beckett’s per- 
formance in the bass solos, because u dry and 
rather pinched baritone, cannot be expected 
to perform music written for a basso 
cantante; the quality of tone not assimilating 
with the character of the music. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Beckett is 
certainly meritorious. He enunciates dis- 
tinctly, and devotes all his capacities to reach 
the mark intended, whether in execution or 
expression. 

The orchestra and conductor were less di- 
vergent on this occasion,and therefore lessin- 
effective than we often have regretted to no- 


tice at the Harmonic Society’s concerts, un- 
der its present direction, yet we cannot ac- 
cept several of the tempi, laid down by Mr. 
Ritter as correct, as they contradi the 
metronomes, too often, in a deeided manner, 


eq 


MENDELSSOHN ORCHESTRA UNION. 

The first show of this new association, 
chanced upon a most unfavorable evening, 
but sufficient interest prevailed with their 
friends to fill the non-reserved seats respect- 
ably full. 

Abont fifty good players classed as ‘‘out- 
siders,’’ appeared upon Irving Hall platform, 
last Sunday evening, with H. B. Dodworth 
and Edward Mollenhaner, as conductors 
Their performance of Spohr’s overture to 
Jessonda; Kiicken’s ‘‘Song without Words,” 
Selections from *‘ Crispino e la Comare,” and 
Weingarten’s * Weleome” march, was cre- 
ditable to a newly organized body of per- 
formers, especially the Crispino selections. 

Muster de Solla, a singer at Bryant’s Min- 
strel Opera, appeared in this concert as the 
wond-rful infant ¢.207—a misnomer, 48 imma- 
ture males never possess a real tenor voice, 
but a quality of tune differing from any other 
executants in hke range of scale—a shrill, 
colorless execution of notes within tenor and 
contralto range. 

He is a most intrepid singer, lacking grace 
and ease in delivery of English words, yet 
storming his public by the spirit, fire, and 
dash which signalise the startling effect of a 
clear ringing, extensive voice, and the power 
which he ozvasionally astonishes withal. His 
cautabile and bravoura singing are both of 
course—marked with some imperfections both 
as to the organ, his style and smooth execu- 
tion. 

With all fair allowance, however, his per- 
formances on that occasion were truly wonder- 
ful for a boy not over twelve years old, and 
surpussed any like exhibition of boy precocity 
in that style of vocalization we ever witness- 
ed. Messrs. Edward Mollenhauer and Harry 
Sanderson played solos in their usual accept- 
able manner, and the whole concert formed a 
very ugreeable initation of a new Sunday 
evncert series, by parties befure unknown in 
such entertainment-giving. 
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THEODORE THOMAS’ SUNDAY CON- 
CER! No. 5, Ai’ STEINWAY HALL. 
Competition for public favor and inclement 

weather diminished, somewhat, the attend- 

ance upon this coucert. 

There was, however, a sufficient andience 
to make a very wudible exp: ession of gratifica- 
tion with the orchestral performance of pleas- 
ing selections, and give the Tyrolean soloist a 
hearty encore for his Zither developement 
He was far more acceptable in free uncon- 
trolled solo, than as interlude for Lumby’s 
‘¢Visions in a Dream,” as in that, lively recol- 
lections of a performer who preceded him 
some years interfered to prevent hearty en- 
thusiasm. So far as the very light and tink- 
ling, yet sweet and pure tone, this player gets 
from the Zither wonder allows he gained favor. 

In a reminiscence of Ems, he euptivated 
and tickled the ear by its quaint novelty. 
Whether from nervousness or inefficiency in 
execution, he betrayed many unlooked for 
imperfections at this debut. Another trial 
may efface the unfavorable impression thus 
made, as to his artistic training. With re- 
gard to Miss Sherk who made her debut as a 
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reciter in a very sensational exaggerated style, 
we can say but little that is favorable. Her 
enunciation is wretched, the words not being 
delivered with free, clear utterance, but 
mouthed, and generally smothered, or dis- 
torted, so that distant listeners unacquainted 
with the subjects treated, were unable even 
to guess at what she evidently intended to 
make very impressive, judging from the 
strong emphasis, and redundant, gesticulations 
and movements she bestowed upon them. 


——_————— 


OPERA BOUFFE.—THEATRE FRAN- 
CAIS. 


‘Genevieve de Brabant,” having main- 
tained a house for nearly a hundred nights, 
will be replaced by Herve’s opera Bouffe 
‘Toe iil crevé,” which is being got up with 
extraordinary care. Mr, Grau is determined 
to make this as great a success as Genevieve. 
It will be brilliantly cast, and will be put on 
the stage in brilliant style. The following 
will give a pretty fair idea of the plot of the 
e@pera: 

** Fleur-de-Noblesse, the daughter of a mar- 
quis, takes to carpentering, a sufficient indi- 
cation of her practical strength of mind. 
She developes an ingenious turn, hammers 
and glues, and loves a young man of similar 
tastes, a cabinet-maker, in secret. Her father, 
unable to procure any suitable match for his 
eccentric daughter, whose habits of hammer- 
ing drive away proper suitors, determines to 
make her hand the prize for the best shot at 
an archery féte. Her carpenter love can’t 
shoot. leur-de-Noblesse gets over that diffi- 
culty by telling him to present himself at the 
meeting, disguised as a bowman, and she will 
so arrange the target, that what simple Hirnest 
cannot effect, simple mechanism shall. So 
he comes, sees, shoots, and by an ingenious 
contrivance on the part of the young woman, 
who makes the target turn round, with ap- 
parently her lover’s arrow sticking in the 
bull’s eye, he conquers. But the crack shot, 
one Alexandrivore, now srrives. He does 
not wish to gain the prize, being in love with 
a young village maiden, Dindoncite, but he 
wishes to exhibit his own skill, and offers to 
split Hrnest’s arrow. As this would make 
him the victor and entitle him to the reward, 
Fleur-de-Noblesse hits up another plan to get 
him out of the way. and at the same time to 
punish him for the slight put upon her. 
When Alexandrivore shoots, Heur-de-Noblesse 
screams and runs in with an arrow, supposed 
to be Alewandrivore’s in her eye. He is im- 
mediately seized and sent to prison. This 
ends the second act. He is danced off to 
prison by Gerome to alively can-can measure, 
which is one of the successes of the piece, 
owing as much as anything to the comic bu- 
siness and general business finish of the 
scene. The third act shows us Alecandrivore 
in prison. The archers, disguised as doctors, 
give their opinion in a chorvs on the wound 
in the eye of Fleur-de-Noblesse. Dindonette, 
disguised as a doctor, says that the only per- 
son who can take out the arrow is Alewandri- 
wore, who inflicted the wound. This releases 
him from prison; the doctors throw off their 
robes, and appearing as archers prevent his 
recapture, After a discovery that Dindoneitte, 
who marries Alexandrivore, is the daughter 
of the Duc d’en face, who derives his title of 
“Duke of the opposite side of the way” from 
residing on the other side of the river ; and 
that Gerome is the son of the bailli, the piece 
concludes. 


OPERA BOUFFE.—PIKE’S OPERA 
HOUSE. 


On Monday evening next, January 4th, Mr. 
Bateman will produce the last great musical 
sensation of Paris, Offenbach’s latest opera 
bouffe, La Perichole, now performing with 
extraordinary success at the Theatre de Va- 
rietés. if the Parisians have gone half wild 
about this production, we may expect to see 
New York at fever heat, so lovingly has the 
opera bouffe been adopted by our people. 
The cast of La Perichole is very strong, the 


Woe PeriChole pic eis acest ope 50a Mlle. Irma 
Paquilotcpayuiaer bass sbast olinsase M. Aujac 
TiS NIGCLONy ape suapeiags Wis. A> ueceuieiere M. Leduc. 
Le Comte de Parralellas....... M. Lagriffoul. 
Don Pedro Le Hinoyesa........ M. Edgard. 
Le Marquis de Tarapote.........M. Francis. 


This cast cannot be excelled, and, we 
doubt, if it can be equalled in Paris, The 
opera will be produced with new and magni- 
ficent scenery and costumes, and will be 
otherwise put on the stage with that perfec- 
tion of detail which distinguished every 
work produced by Mr. Bateman. We may 
expect another Grande Duchesse success. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 

Sterling comedy is the order of perform- 
ance at this establishment, and the manage- 
ment finds that the public taste for genuine 
excellence in matter and execution, has by 
no means decreased. This class of perform- 
ance is as good a card at Wallack’s, as mo- 
dern sensation pieces elsewhere, for the rea- 
son that the company can present the works 
properly. A Shakesperian revival is an- 
nounced as in preparation, ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing” being underlined. In the interim 
the following is the programme announced 
for next week ; on Monday, ‘Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday evenings, Lord Lytton’s 
fine comedy, ‘‘ Money,” and on Weduesday 
evening ‘The Captain of the Watch,” and 
‘* Woodcock’s Little Game.” 


Mr. Lester Wallack will perform every | 


evening. 
EE 


OLE BULL'S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Ole Bull will give two Grand Concerts 
at Steinway Hall, on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, January 4th and 5th. He will be 
assisted by Miss 8. W. Barton, Mr. Gustavus 
F. Hall, and Mr. James H. Wilson, pianist 
from Leipsic. Mr. Carl Bergmann will con- 
duct a iull orchestra. 
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SIGNOR SEVERINI’S MATINEE, 


Signor Severini will give his Third Matinee 
at Steinway Hall, on-Monday next, January 
4th. He will be assisted by Miss Toedt, vio- 
lonist, and Mr. Ed. Hoffmann, pianist. 

These Matinees have proved the most fash- 
ionable and successful concerts of the season. 
They are charming entertainments, and fully 
merit the patronage which the elite of society 
bestow upon them, 

———E—————————EE 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will give his Sixth 
Sunday Evening Concert, at Steinway Hall, 
to-morrow evening, Jan, 3d, on which occa- 
sion he will be assisted by Mrs. Hattie Farns- 
worth and Mr. J. N. Pattison. The orchestra 
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will perform the fullowing admirable selec- 
tions:—Overture, Nachkliange von Ossian,, 
Gade; Scherzo et Capriccio, Mendelssohn; 
Grande Fantasie, L’'Africaine, Meyerbeer;. 
Overture, Oberon, Weber; Reverie, Vieux— 
temps, and Grand Concert Quadrille, Liszt- 
Kliinge. Mr. Theodore Thomas will direct: 
the performance, and if the weather proves: 
propitious, there will be a crowded audience. 
a 


MAD. PAREPA-ROSA’S CONCERT. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa having returned from: 
her brilliantly successful tour through Cali- 
fornia and the West, where she has been re- 
vived with the greatest enthusiasm, will give: 
one Grand Concert, before leaving for the. 
East. It will take place on Friday evening; 
next, Jan. 8th. She will be assisted by Mr.. 
Brookhouse Bowler, Sig. P. Ferranti, Mr. J.. 
N. Pattison, Mr. G. W. Colby, and Mr. J.. 
Levy, the great Cornet-a-Piston player. We: 
need not commend this concert to the notice: 
of our readers, for assuredly Madame Parepa— 
Rosa will receive a brilliant weleome back, tox 
the scene of her greatest triumphs, 


<> 


CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCES AT 
CHURCHES. 


Among the multitude of grand perform— 
ances by enlarged choirs on Christmas day,, 
not the least praise-worthy treatment of a. 
grand work, occurred at St. Patrick’s Cathe— 
dral, where Haydn’s Second Mass, and ex- 
cellent selections from other great composers: 
were given by a really admirable solo and 
choral force. 

Mesdames Chomé and Gross, especially 
distinguished themselves in solos, peculiarly 
adapted for their rarest display of voice, 
style, and execution ; the latter graced by a: 
masterly horn obligato, wining all hearts: 
with the grace and nice expression, which 
marked her solo for enthusiastic regard. 
Another grand stop in the new organ was 
then heard for the first time—a 16 feet: 
trombone ofan extraordinary excellence, and. 
hearty approval followed its display. 

<p 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


We have before us a large batch of monthly 
magazines, some of them old and some of 
them new, and all of them good in their par- 
ticular specialities. ‘The Adlantic Monthly 
comes to us with a fine array of names, and. 
presents a series of articles of a fine literary 
character. Its contents are as follows: ‘ 

Malbone, an Oldport Romance, I; The 
Sunshine of the Gods; A Literary Gour- 
mand; The Good-natured Pendulum ; The: 
Fiying Dutchman ; Co-operative Housekeep- 
ing, IIL; In the Teutoburger Forest ; After 
Election ; Consumption in America, I; The- 
Mean Yankees at Hone; Dante; On a certaim: 
Condescension in Foreigners; Gnadenhiitten; 
Cinders from the Ashes ; Moral Significance 
of the Republican Triumph ; Reviews and’ 
Literary Notices ; Mrs. Bunsen’s Memoir of 
Baron Bunsen.—Darley’s Sketches Abroad 
with Pen and Pencil.—Lonegfellow’s New 
England Tragedies.—Miss Dickinson’s What 
Answer ?—Jenckes’ Report on the Civil Ser- 
vice.—Lucy Larcom’s Poems. 

The New York Teacher and American Edu- 
cational Monthly contains some very able an@ 
and strongly written articles, The leading 
paper on ‘‘The Roman Catholic View of 
Education in the United States,” is worthy 
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of especial attention ; it treats the subject 
historically and practically, and in a broad 
spirit of toleration. Its arguments are con- 
vincing, and it boldly claims for the Catholic 
population the rights which clearly belong to 
them, and which would be conceded by every 
dispassionate thinker. An article upon the 
state of education in Vermont, will also be 
read with interest. 


Carleton’s new magazine Onward, conduct- 
ed by Captain Mayne Reid, is a promising 
candidate for public favor. It addresses it- 
self to the young men and women of Ameri- 
ea, and purposes not merely to amuse and 
entertain, but to instruct and elevate the tone 
of thought, and inculcate and strengthen the 
true American sentiment among its readers. 
The contents of the initial number are of a 
varied and interesting character. The two 
continued stories, The Lost Sister, and The 
Yellow Chief, are well written and interest 
the reader from the beginning; while the 
shorter articles are cleverly written, and of a 
character calculated to please the class of 
readers, which this magazine addresses. The 
editorial subjects are treated in a very plea- 
sant manner, and are eminently readable. 
This magazine is produced in admirable style; 
the paper is good, the type beautiful, and the 
whole arrangement elegant and tasteful. We 
think its success is certain. The illustrations 
are bold in style, somewhat carelessly drawn, 
but full of spirit and vigor. 


The Old Guard is still devoted to the poli- 
tical principles of 1776 and 1860, but is hard- 
ly as trenchent, bitter, and asserting as in its 
past numbers. Still its leading article, 
“Sliding into Monarchy,” is probably strong 
enough for the taste of some of its readers. 
A single quotation is a sample of the whole: 
‘* A hireling army rules here over one half of 
the original States of this country—this 
Union, if such a cursed, Africanized thing, 
pinned together by bayonets, can be called a 
Union.” The other articles are very readable 
and generally interesting. 


The New Eclectic Magazine thoroughly sus- 
tains the aptness of its title, by its table of 
contents, which contains admirable articles, 
selected with a taste and judgment, from the 
best English, German, and American sources. 
Such a publication can hardly fail to interest 
all classes of readers, as it gathers from all 
sources the best selections of our current 
literature. It is embellished by a finely en- 
graved portrait of the celebrated John Rus- 
kin. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for January is a 
most capital number. In addition to a new 
serial story, ‘‘ Beyond the Breakers,” which 
commences well, and is forcibly written, it 
has some admirable articles, such as ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Pantomimes,” ‘‘ Justice for Blue Beard,” 
‘“*Poems for a Golden Wedding,” by Stod- 
dard, Boker & Bayard Taylor, ‘‘The Blue 
Cabinet,” ‘‘'The Parisian New Year,” etc. It 
is undoubtedly one of our best magazines, 
and should command a large circulation. 


Packard’s Monthly has assumed » quarto 
form, and is got up in excellent style. It 
contains able articles by E. A. Pollard, Ho- 
race Greeley, Olive Logan, Geo, Wakeman, 
¥. Austin Sperry, Oliver Dyer, F. W. Eddy, 
A. J, Cummings, N. D. Urner, and James G. 
Clark, besides copious editorial matters. 


We miss from our monthly list, Our Young 
Folks, and the most excellent magazines of 
Cassell. We shall be pleased to receive 
them, 


THE NATIONAL DIAPASON. 


The question of pitch for players and sing- 
ers of music appears not a whit nearer to so- 
lution now that a grand edict has issued from 
the French ‘‘ Academie,” for its reduction by 
nearly half-a tone from the exalted point to 
which it had been raised to make orchestral 
performance more brilliant and telling. 

England and these United States adhered 
firmly to a very high pitch as leading instru- 
ment makers and players refused to reorgan- 
ize and reconstruct as such a change would 
require. Within a short time past a storm of 
denunciation against this excessive straining 
up ef the diapason has brokén out in London, 
commencing first with Miss Hauck’s conceded 
inability to fili Covent Garden Opera House, 
and execue a tapid movement taken in a 
high keyt her intonation being prescribed in 
Costa’s ultra pitch. On advice she lowered 
that rondo finale half-a tone, and converted 
a fiasco into a brilliant triumph, although she 
had to contend with some perversion of Belli- 
ni’s intention by such transposition and change 
in the character of his music, 

Critical opinion joined in a grand chorus of 
remonstrance against further resistance to 
French normal pitch, and Sims Reeves ina 
card declared a resolute purpose not to sing 
ln any concert where the old abomination 
should be adhered to. 

_ Costa resisted, however, with all his great 
influence and moved by that power the Sacred 
Harmonic ventured upon grand Oratorio, 
minus Sims Reeyes, substituting Vernon 
Rigby for that popular idol. Whether it was 
perversity in the London public or Mr. Rig- 
by’s sudden acquirement of marked excellence, 
he at once usurped or filled the vacant throne 
and rising from good to great achievement 
finally in ‘‘The enemy said,” obtained a 
thundering encore and lavish praise from critics 
for Reeves’ greatest achiévement in oratorio. 
> 


At the grand complimentary banquet which 
was given on last Tuesday evening te Professor 
S. F. B. Morse, that gentleman in the course 
of his interesting speech alluded to hisformer 
profession in the following words: ‘In cast- 
ing my eyes around I am also most agreeably 
greeted by faces that carry me back in memory 
to the days of my art struggles in this city — 
the early days of the National Academy of 
Design. 

Brothers, [for you are yet brothers], if I left 
your ranks you well know, it cost me manya 
pang. I did not leave you until I saw you 
well established and entering on that career 
of prosperity due to your own just apprecia- 
tion of the important duties belonging to your 
profession. You have an institution which 
now holds, and, if true to your selves, will 
continue to hold a high position in the estima- 
tion of this appeciative community. IfI have 
stepped aside from art to tread what seéms 
another path there is good authority for it in 
the lives of artists. Science and art are not 
opposed. Leonardo da Vinci could find con- 
genial relaxation in researches and invention, 
and our own Fulton was a painter, whose 
scientific studies resulted in steam navigation, 
It may not be generally known thatthe im- 
portant invention of the percussion cap is 
due to the scientific recreations of the English 
painter Shaw.” 


Werrar.—Jean Servais, son of the cele- 
brated Francois Servais, has been appointed 
Grand Ducal Solo Violoneellist in place of 
Mr. De Swert, who has gone to Berlin. 


The Artists of the Studio Building, corner 
of 26th Street and Fifth Avenue, held their 
second monthly reception on Saturday after- 
noon [Jan 2d.] A large number of the Artists’ 
friends were present, and the ladies amd gen- 
tlemen of the palette were as agreeable and 
pleasing as their most effective, and sunny 
pictures. The next reception will take place 
in February. 


The article in our last issue, called ‘* The 
Life of an Artist,” should have been credited 
to the Home Journal, The omission was ac- 
eidental. 

Mr. Wm. K. Bassford’s name as composer 
of the mnsic to the charming little song by 
Arthur Matthison, ‘‘ Chanson d’Adieu,” was 
also accidentally omitted. 


The Chauncer Window, Westminster Ab- 
bey. This window was designed by T. G. 
Waller, and executed by Thomas Baillie and 
George Mayer, and it is a very brilliant piece 
of color and an interesting addition to the 
attractions of the abbey. The design is in- 
tended to embody his intellectual labors and 
his position among his contemporaries. 


——— ey 


HamBureau,—The Singacademie, under the 
direction of Herr von Bernuth, lately gave a 
performance of Gluck’s Orpheus. The solos 
were sung by Mesdames Otto-Alvsleben and 
Joachim.—Third PhilharmonicConcert: Over- 
ture to Anacreon, Cherubini; Air from Die 
Entfihrung, Mozart (Madame Otto Alvsle- 
ben); Violin Concerto, EH minor, Spohr (Herr 
Schrudieck); Air from Das Unterbrochene 
Opferfest, Winter; ‘‘ Othello Fantasia,” Ernst; 
D major Symphony, Beethoven. 


Madame Arabella Goddard gave one of her 
celebrated recitals of classical and modern 
pianoforte music, at the Corn Hxchange, 
Maidstone, on Friday evening, Dec. 5th, as- 
sisted by Miss Annie Edmonds, a young lady 
possessing a voice of considerable power and 
sweetness. The audience, considering the 
high character of the entertainment, was an 
exceedingly good one, and the stalls were 
filled with the élite of the neighbourhood. 
The marvellous powers of execution possessed 
by Madame Goddard are well known. Ex- 
cepting Thalberg, as a pianist, we believe she 
has no rival worthy of competing with her. 
The selections—from Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, and Beethoven—were brilliantly exe- 
cuted on one of Broadwood’s grand pianos, 
At the conclusion of the first part, Weber’s 
Invitation pour la Valse, wasso enthusiastically 
encored that the fair artist could not satisfy the 
audience with merely bowing her acknowledg- 
ments, and accordingly gave Thalberg’s ar- 
rangement of ‘‘Home, sweet Home” with 
splendid effect. 


Conoane.—Fourth Girzenich Concert: 
Overture to Manfred, Schumann; Pianoforte 
Concerto in E fiat major, Beethoven ‘(Herr 
Tausig); Soprano Air and Chorus from Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater; Fourth Symphony, A 
major, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Zigeunerleben,” Schu- 
mann; ‘Don Juan Fantasia,” Liszt; Air of 
the Queen of Night, from Die Zauberfloie, 
Mozart; and Overture to Oberon, Weber.—A 
grand meeting of German and Belgian sing- 
ers was to take place on the 7th and 9th last 
month. r 

Brestav.—M. Offenbach’s Pariser Leben 
has been successfully produced at the Stadt- 
theater. 


: A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entiticd 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full giit, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, t 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 
Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe." 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSUN & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE _& SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


ERASTUS LYMAN.......... Rieti cieesaic'eiss.e 0: President. 
ROMER PIPROMIG 2 Cini Sieiedie 6s a cs\e's oiec'ee.e s Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,006. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 
TINE Soa iinieiy a o's bs ov cc Ubvccs pe clbevwiscncscaes 10,300 
Income for the year, over $2,000,0U0 
Paid to Widows aud Orphans of Deceased Mem- 


300,000 


30,000,000 
THE BUSINESS HaS DOUBLED EACH YEAR SiNCE 


1865. 

NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 
Ali Policies are mon-forfeitabie. 
PREMIOMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OK A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY, 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager, 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
yl8-3m 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 
Thee Alove Livet Premiums, 
GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


PETS GT 
Hor the best Piano, 


AND THE 
TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 
FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest aud most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


We Ov Bod «D-. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


~ “DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
‘us; and while claiming (without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 
AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 


HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “DUNHAM? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 8831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NOE Wir oe keO rhc. 
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PP YURES 
EWURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
yplication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
this long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
<or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
«ered in seeking relief. Dr.8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, ali of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
eother Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
~with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
«security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
Cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
dikeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


12 years with 
ATON & CO, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed. 


WINDOW SHADES, ' 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


PATENTED. 


“THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED. 


“THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 


WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fav- 
eorite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
‘Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
:and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
s#uitab}e for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
pprices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 
({TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successfulin preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 451 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


Pane AG plaid he ERS ioe OM Wit bey 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRiIZH COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes, 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 


694 Broadway, New York, 


Sitinway 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of ‘ 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Ohe Workshop,” 


A yaonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. s#@> One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Uanvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 

on} hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. ‘ 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete. 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 


No. 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide rezuta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy, 


Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6nr 
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Oil Cl. a oh ail 


‘New Senres—No. 272. } 
Vou. X.—No, 12. 


Four Dotiats ern Year 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


‘hy 
.First Musicians of this City, 
- AND. ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


\LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Be They are used by the Conservatories of Music of | 


“New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
-of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


‘These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which nono of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anv GREAT POWER, 


and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
‘than any other instrument. 


Gro. H. Surmauir. 


Mount Washington, from Saco River, at 
Conway, (185) is a pleasing landscape, though 
not strikingly original, either in design or in 
the treatment. A fault that we find in too 
many of the works of our landscape painters, 
who seem not only to borrow their ideas 
from the works of other men, but studiously 
shun all originality, even in the manner of 
producing a picture. Surely our artists can- 
not be ignorant of the value'and importance 
of originality in works of art, and for that 
reason we would advise all men, particularly 
the younger men, to try, and paint some- 
thing original, 


J. H. Seecoaun 


Exhibits a ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” (278) 
that is not a very flattering specimen of por- 
traiture, nor is it a work, that gives us a very 
flattering idea of the artist’s ability. ‘* Fort 
Halifax on the Kenebec, Me.,” (282) is an- 
other work by this gentleman, that we would 
not consider worth noticing, but for the fact, 
that Mr, Shegogue is an Academician. 


T. L. Suorru. 


‘* Village Homes in Winter” (132), ex- 
presses the cold feeling of that season of the 
year, and the treatment is all that the subject 
requires. 

C. A. Sommer 


Is represented by four pictures, that are very 
effectively treated, though somewhat painty 
and lacking delicacy of color. The titles are 
as follows: ‘‘On Lake George” (110), ‘‘ Coast 
of Connecticut” (156), ‘On the Delaware,” 
(227), and *‘Rondout Creek” (233), we con- 
sider the last named work the most pleasing 


of them all. 
W. L. Sonnrac. 


Study on Mill Brook” (287), is a fair 
specimen of what this artist can do in the 
way of landscape painting. We are not al- 
together pleased with Mr. Sonntag’s style, as 
we think, if he employed less of that uni- 
form texture, which he represents everything 
with his pictures, would be better, and a 
great deal more like nature. 


STEINBRUCE. 


‘The Fairies,” though an old acquaint: 
ance, is still a very pleasing one; it is a beau- 
tiful conception, that even its Dusseldorf 


-| treatment cannot injure. 


W. J. Srinzuman. 
Nightfall” (273) is a carefully painted 


Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left | picture, though expressing but little feeling 


dhand side of our Patent Plate: 


We would like to see Mr. Stillman’s works 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. Linoré frequently on the walls of the Academy. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1869. eens oe 
"ACADEMY OF DESIGN. W. 0. Srowz. 


‘*Hon. J. A. King” (163), was but a poor 
subject for Mr. Stone’s pencil. The picture 
is not a pleasing one, a fault more attribut- 
able to the subject than the artist. 


A. F, Tarr 


Exhibits four pictures: ‘‘Duck and Young” 
(1), ‘*‘ Cow and Ducks” (21), ** Chickens ” (35), 
“Sheep” (68). All good specimens of this 
popular artist. We might find fault with this 
gentleman’s mannerisms, which are always 
apparent in everything he paints ; but in the 
absence of any really great cattle painter, we 
suppose we must accept Mr, Tait, as the best 
one we have. He has done some very fine 
things, and if his works are not absolutely 
great, they are always pleasing and accept- 
able, and his contributions to the present ex- 
hibition, are very fair specimens of -his style. 


Miss Exen B. Tu ayer 


Shows very great ability in the several water- 
colors she exhibits. ‘Cardinal Flowers and 
Arrow Head” (247), ‘‘ Mountain Laurel” 
(362), and ‘‘Apple Blossoms’ (266), are 
beantifully and carefully drawn, and exqui- 
sitely colored. 

A. W. THompson. 


‘‘The Swamp Angel” (128), is one of the 
best pictures in the collection ; it is full of 
sentiment, and the figures that are introduced, 
are drawn with sauch care and spirit. Let 
Mr. Thompson keep on painting such excel- 
lent works, and before long he will take a 
very prominent position among our artists. 


Jerome THOMPSON 


Exhibits a large landscape, entitled ‘* Pass- 
ing Shower from the Green Mountains” 
(288). 
L. C. Tirrany 

Sends a picture with the modest title ‘* Study 
from Life” [182], which gives promise for 
the future ; the subject is a beggar woman, 
sitting on a door step, with her child in her 
arms. There is very fine feeling expressed 
in this picture, and the figures are full of 
character ; but the execution is very coarse, 
and greatly lacking in finish. Judging from 
this picture, we should say, that Mr. Tiffany 
is possessed of much natural talent ; but he 
should use more care in finishing his pic- 
tures; if he would do so, we believe that 
hard study will make of him a fine artist, 


K. Van Eten, 


**Mount Lafayette” |160], is a pleasing 
composition with an exceedingly well paint- 
ed distance, and were it not for a disagreable 
sky, which mars the beautiful repose of the 
landscape, this picture would be one of the 
best in the collection. 
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f, 'f, VENINO 
Exhibits a Jarge drawing,that is well com- 
posed, and the figuves are admirably grouped, 
though soméwhat stiff and, not altogether 
well drawn. The Fall of Carthage is the 
subject. 4 :| 
Coc fo O..C.eWarn: ro , 
‘‘The Raw Recruit” [66], is the title of a 
small, and very highly finished picture, by* 
this artist, the subject being drawn from 
New York Street Life; two strolling musi- 
cians are drilling a monkey, that is well 
schooled in infantry tactics. The picture is 
“very carefully drawn and paintei, ‘* Indian 
Boy” [269], is another swall picturé by Mr. 
Ward, the foreground of which is admirably 
“painted. The fignre, though a careful study, 
is not a pleasing one. j 


J.P) WEir. 


“The Bearer of Dispatches” [57] contains 
‘a great denl of merit; if is well composed,! 
and it is painted in a very eareful manner. | 
We think the general effect of the picture 
would be improved by the introduction of a 
stronger Jight, and the shadow on the body 
of the soldier, if less like the background,) 
would give more relief to the figure. Mr. 
Weir is fast taking a foremost position among 
our best figure painters, 


Epwin WHITE 


Exhibits four works, that are not noticeable 
for any particular good quality, and giving 
but little evidence of the artist’s ability. 
The titles are, ‘‘Eyes to the Blind ” |10]/ 
‘‘Writing to Papa” [62], ‘‘ Grand Papa's 
Pet” [195], and “Columbus Partaking’ the 
Sacrament” [281]. 

P. B. Wicur 


. Exhibits ‘‘ Design for Decorations in the Cor! 
ridor of the National Academy of Design” 
_ [218], that is remarkable jor the largeamoun 
of blue and gold used, and for the absence 
of all design. As regards the propriety o 
having such gewgaw work in the Academy 
‘we suppose that it will not be once though 
of by the able and learned council, if thre 
-are but ‘‘Fellows” enough fo. stand the ex} 
pense. : : 


J. De VULDER } 
Exhibits several drawings, that are remark: 
able for the beauty of design, and for their 
very careful finish: **Ceiling for a Theatre” 
[202]; ‘‘ Library Ceiling” [206],. “ Perspec: 
“tive Ceiling” [207], and ‘‘ Ceiling for a The- 
atre” [208], are works that betray the: pos: 
session of great artistic power in ‘their 
author. 1 
L. M. Wizs. 


A “Study of a Thistle ” [73], is admirably 
drawn, though somewhat disagreeable in the 
coloring. ‘‘Pass of the Genesee at Smoky 
Hollow, N. Y.” is the title of a landscape, 
that would be pleasing, were it not for the 
unpleasant purple tints of the color. 


O. Wison. 


“The Orphan” [50], and ‘Snnshine ” 
[102], are the titles of two figure subjects ; 
they contain a great deal of expression, an 
with less amount of brown, used in the dra- 
pery and background, would be very pleasing 


pictures. | 
A. H. WYANT. 


‘Scene on the Susquehanna ” [96], is the 
title of the most poetically treated landscape 
in the collection ; the color is very pleasing 


; 
; 
{ 


‘and harmonious, and if Mr. Wyant will only 


keep painting pictures equal to it, he will 
command avery bigh position among Ame- 
tidan landscape painters, 
a et . cf 
‘“‘HER LAST APPEARANCE.” © 


Concluded. 
\ CHAPTER IT 


The curtain was down, and the carpenters 
were, rearranging the scenes as the two actres- 
ses crossed the stage on their way tothetiring- 
chambers, which were at some distance from 
the green-room. They stopped fora moment 
to look through an aperture in the ‘‘drop” 
which permitted a view of the auditory. The 
house was crowded to excess, The oil lamps 
and wax-candles diffused a warm mellow light 
over the sea of white wigs, feathers, laced! 
boots, flowers, ribbons; and diamonds. There} 
was a liurly-burly of noisy apprentices and, 
saucy footmen in the gallery; a clattering of; 
sticks, much handing about of snuff-boxes,' 
and the hum of critcism aud comment in thel 
pit; with the prattling and tattling of pretty, 
bare-shouldered women and _ over-dressed 
beaux in the boxes. Above all rose the shrill 
cries of the vendors of fruit and playbills, 

** My good kind friends,” said Mrs.. Fan- 
shawe, apostrophising her audience from the 


‘|hole in the drop, ‘‘am [never to see you more? 


Ah, you’ll not miss me more than I shall miss 
ou.” 
‘Come, Dolly.” 
Mrs. Fanshawe 
spasmodic cry. 
- Why, what’s the matter ? Come away.” 
‘Stop ! looks! do yousee? The man sitting 
in the front of the pit, with his hands grasping 
‘the spikes—do you‘see ?—the fifth one from 
the side—the left side.” 
‘““Which do you mean—the man in the 
feathertopped wig and sea-green coat, with 
gold Bradenburgs in front—the old gentleman 
there that’s now taking snuff from a tortoise: 
shell box ?” 
.**Good lack, no—a boy, a child, wearing 
his own light-brown, hair, with a ribbon-tie,”’! 
‘‘There’s no such person, Dolly.” 
“Yes, yes—in a pretty blue coat and a 
scarlet waistcoat, and buckskins and thread: 
stockings as white as daisies, and plated 
buckles in his shoes. But you can’t see al 
that. O George, my George !—my darling! 
my darling!” She was greatly excited and 
agitated. , 
“¢Hush, Dolly! Are you mad ?” 
* He’s sitting there to see my last ap- 
pearance, as he saw my first. Bless his sweet 
face and his bonny eyes and his pretty tender 
smile! A mere boy! Show him mercy, my 
lord; he meant no wrong—the poor, fond, 
dreaming, gentle soul! _ Look, look, mother 
—don’t you see? Now, as he turns his head, 
see—see the purple mark around his neck 2?” 
‘*Come away, Dolly—they’ll hear you,” 
eried Mrs. Medlicott in a frightened voice; 
‘‘there’s no such man sitting there, indeed 
there is not.” 
‘¢ But there is, mother, but there is.” 
She suffered herself to be ledaway, however, 
sobbing, moaning, ‘‘My George, my George!” 


uttered a strange, sharp,, 
c ; 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Mother Medlicott helped her to change 3 
dress. 

‘You're trembling like a leaf, my pretty one! 
Come, take heart. Don’t let them see you’ve 
been crying. Here, a dab more rouge! 
That’s better. You mustn’t give way, you 


know. Rouse yourself, Dolly: Inrhalf an 
hour more the play will be over, and yon'll be 
freé; and-then you cancry your eyes out, if 
you must, ” 1 Gil tT Lg y | 

_“*Hree!? | she gchoed dreamily.  ‘* No, T 
shall never befrée, mother. You don’t know 
what itis to haye}a man’s lif on your con- 
Ecleupe Ky No) one? LU 

“* Fiddlestick | Talk sense, or Twon’t listen 
to yon. --Here, put on your bracelets. How 
this pink ‘train becomes you ! You never look- 
ed prettier, Dolly. Only smile a little—ever 
so httle.- You're playing comedy, you know: 
no tragedy airs. Don’t look as if you were 
going to be hanged.” 

“Yo be hanged ?” 
with a shriek. 2e¥ 

‘‘Hush, hush, I meant nothing. Why, 
what’s the matter? Here’s your fan—your 
gloves. We’ve no time to spare. Which 
necklace will you wear?” , ave a 

“CA rope, mother; give mearope!” ~~ 

‘Hush ! For God’s sake, Dolly, don’t talk 
like that. Here’s your diamond necklace; let 
me clasp it for you. ” 

“No, no, no; I can’t breathe with it: it 
chokes me, it strangles me, Oh!” she tore it 
off, and-flung it on the floor. ‘* Hast left a 
purple mark like that on his neck, mother ?” 

You’re talking nonsense,again, Dolly. Mrs. 
Medlicott eyes her friend in some alarm, _ 

‘*Nonsense ? -He risked his life for me, 
and lost it, mother; was that nonsense? He 
loved me, mother, with his whole heart: was 
that nonsense ? I was more dear to him than 
anything in this world or the next; he perilled 
his soul for me, poor boy! was dhat nonsense? 
O, my darling Georgie, 1s that what they ‘say 
of you? I loved him, mother, as [have loved 
no other—as I can never love another. _We 
were boy and girl together, and all-in-all to 
each other. How happy we were for a time ! 
But, O, how short a time it-seems, looking 
back on it now after all these years. Five 
minutes, not more than that—while one can 
count ten—the striking of a elock—and then 
—A simple country lad, mother, that was ail, 
born in my own village, bat with a brave, 
true, tender heart. I was a strollerina barn, 
and heiellowed me from place to place; he 
heard meé speak my first lines; and he gather- 
ed tlowers for me—live flowers—to wear inmy 
hair at night. But they soon withered. We 
were mere children; life was all. whipped 
syllubub tous. We meant wrong to no one. 
We only asked tobe allowed to bask-in the 
sunshine, and be happy im ovr own fond, silly 
way.” She burst into tears. * 

-* Dolly, Dolly, why speak of this? What 
good can,it do ?’. , 

‘*T came up to London,” the actress went 
on, not heeding the interruption, but talking 
in'a curious, abstracted way, ‘‘and Georgie 
iollowed me. But the place seemed to turn 
his brain. He grew pale and pined; grew 
jealous of me: though I loved him-stili, 
Heaven knows I did. He was angry that they 
applauded me as they did, bless them ! said 
they sought to take we from him, and tha It 
had ceased to care for him now, when the 
town gallants were crowding round me. Then, 
one day, he poured a heap of jewelry and gold- 
smith’s rubbish into my lap. Poor boy, he 
had better have kept tou his flowers! What 
had he to do with jewelry ?” + Dae 

‘“*He had stolen it ?” asked Mrs. Medlicott, 
interested in spite of herselt, by: fara 

‘*God knows, Don’t ask me. ~They said he 
did.” ‘She hid her tace. ‘'f saw him step 
into the cart at Newgate, with the rope about 
his neck. ‘There were two carts fuil, butI 
could only see. Georgie, He was white as a 


Mrs, Fanshawe cried 


sheet, drested. in his bes}, -and: holding 
prayer-book in his, hand, “God bless you, 
Gevigie!’. I cried, and he heard me; andthe 
good, kind, crowd made way for me to-go! 
near to bim and kiss him, and stick a posy in 
his buitonhole. Some kind soul lifted me nup,; 
and I put my arms round bis neck. I wouldn’t, 
have unlocked them again, but they made me. 
I was torn from him when the cart moved on,, 
and'the elergyman began to read the ‘service’ 
to the poor creatures. . I followed all the way 
to Lyburntree. I was half-fainting, and foet 
sore, aud terribly jostled by the crowd. I 
eouldn’t get near to speak to him again. But 
I waved my hand to bim. He saw me, and, 
smiled such a strange, want heart-breaking 
smile, O, mother, it nearly killed me to see it! 
‘His arms were pinioned then; and then that 
monster withthe grimy face and the wild- 
‘beast mouth—he had been spitting tobacco,’ 
‘and laughing and joking all the way—he put 
his black hands roughly on the poor boy—O 
God! You know what happened next, mother, 
“without my telling you.” 
“ “Siivia!”’ She was, called; and, rapidly 
‘drying her eyes; hurried on to the stage. 


w 


LaMar tae ele, . 
_ * Poor Dolly!” Mrs. Medlicott was watch- 
ang the actress from the wings, ‘‘But she 
bears up bravely, She’s almost herself again, 


“They won’t notice that anything’s the matter.”? | 


« (Ste had, been a little ‘‘ont’: at first, and 
amissed a cue or two. Her manner was want- 
ing in its usual force and dash. ‘The audience 
hardly perceived any change in her, however: 
‘Many things happen on 4he Stage, mistakes 
or otherwise, which audiences otter fail to 
motes] +5 nie ; 
. Yetone thing an attentive spectator might 
have tukem heed of. Mrs  Faushawe’s eyes 
4vere constantly fixed upon one particular part 
sof the theatre; the front row of the pitindeed, 
on the left side of the theatre looking from 
the proscenium. 
‘* He’s there still,” she whispered to Mrs: 
“Medlicott. when she left the stage for a few 
‘moments. _ 
“«*Who’s there still.” 
a 1 George c, 
' “Hush, it’s fancy, the merest fancy.” . 
' The comedy concluded amidst great ap- 
“planse, Sergeant Kite spoke the’ epilogue 
“with effect. The times had happily not arrived 
for the absurdity of calls before the curtain. 
_ ** Well, Dolly, how is it with you now ?” 
Mrs. Fanshawe was trembling violently. 
“**Did you see him?” she asked, “Just as 
‘the curtain fell? He beckoned me. He held 
his hand up high above his head. I could not 
‘be wmistaken, mother. I saw his fingers 
move: J must goto him.” 
, , ‘Go to him ?” 
~ “He cannot come to me, you knoy, 
mother,” she said in a heart-broken voice. 
“This is madness, Dolly. Be calm, for 
“mercy’s sake. Here’s some one, you know, 
‘Rouse youself. The writer of the letter has 
‘come for an answe-z to his offer.” 
~ Mrs. Fanshawe tarned. A tall, handsome 
‘gentleman in black velvet stood beside her; 
_A bright star gleamed upon his breast, and a 
‘blue ribbon crossed his waistcoat. | 
oes My lord,” she’ began in a strangely; 
troubled voice—then she swayed to’ and = 


‘I. thank your .lordship—I—O God, .hav 


mercy!” Sue reeled and fell senseless at hi 


pick crowd of players, carpenters,’ and stage 
ervyants hurried round, Pek 
“Stand back!” he said in a voiee of comi 


pocket, 


dng, wrang his hand. 


rsaid Mrs. Medlicott. 
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mand. 
soul.” 


“Give her, air. She's fainted, pooy 


A189 
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with us as did the famous millionaire so often 


‘quoted, Jolin Jacob Astor.” We have dispens- 


Mrs. Medlicott had raised her friend’s head.)! ed with clocks entirély at our house)’ Planch- 


“How lucky I’ve got my flask in my pocket} 
said the old woman, with something of a blush., 


She was afraid of the comments of the ill: 


natured upon the fact of a bottle being in her 
‘Just a taste of cordial will do hex 
all the good in the world. Come, Dolly dear: 
Alack ! her teeth are tight clenched. What 
ean be the matter-with her !” 

‘*4 doctor !” cried the man in black velvet, 
‘a hundred pounds to the first man that 
brings a doctor |” 

** Dorothy,” he said in a moved Voice. 
“Spexk to me. Dorothy.” He wiped her fore- 
head with his laced handkerchief, and fanned 
her with his hat, 

“ Poor gentleman !”’ murmured Mrs. Med: 
licott, *‘he loves her. ‘Theve’s an honest tender 
heart beats in his bosom, that’s worth morée 
than the star outside it. Dolly, darling, won’t 
you speak to poor old mother Medlicott ?” | 

But Mrs. Fanshawe never spoke more. 

‘“‘Aneurism of the heart.” 

‘Paralysis of the brain.” 

“No,” said another., “It was the whité 
paint upon her face. It killed Lady Coventry 


/} you remember, ‘The poor woman’s been asing 


white lead.” / 

Mrs. Medlicott shook her head. ‘‘She wag 
beckoned away, by her, old, old love, and she’s 
joined him in the gravé,” muttered the old 
woman, ; 

* Can nothing be done—nothing ?” demand: 
ed the nobleman with e pale, frightened face: 

‘*God, bless you! you loved her,” » Mrs) 
Medlicott, hardly knowing what she was do! 
“‘Our poor Dolly’s 
gone from us. The sweetest, cleverest creas 
iure that ever trod the stage., And she might 
have been a couniless!, To think of that! 
It was. ‘her last appearance,’ as. sh> said, ¥ 
ought to have known it. There was,death i 
her face when IL spoke to her hours ago, 
eouldn’t think what if was made me look a 
her so. I Know now> There was death i 
her face for all its ‘bright lifeand wonderiu 
prettiness. My poor darling Dolly ! ) 

‘Clear the stage, please, for the farce ry 
cried the prompter, who probably hardly knew 
the worst that had happened. ‘‘Udnie,’ bustle; 
bustle!” ~ ; { 

“T’m in a nice humor for farce-acting,’” 
** J shall make nothin 
of Termagant to-night. I could sit down an 
cry my eyes out. But it must be done, I 
suppose.” 

Sbe* wiped away her tears, though they 
fell again ‘as faut as she could wipe then 
away. : ; 

“Well, it’s only for a little while, and then 
I shall hear my cue, I suppose, and go and 
join Dolly. Please God, there’s some odd 
corner in heaven can be found for a poor old 
actress. to rest her weary bones in, Theré 
goes the bell. The curtain’s up. I’m ready, 
protapter. Mother Medlicott’s at her post as 
usual,” 


Durron Coox. 


PLANCHETTE, - 
We took Planchette home with us, and hay 
tested its powers, with the most RoAiwhing 
results. ‘On the first tridl it told’ us a great 
many eyents in,our past life that we neve 
knew ourseiye; even! With regard to th 
future, ib said we should live to liave paren-s 
be bald-headea at ninety, and, dying ‘at 
sweet old age, take as much property awa 


ette telling the time of day whenever applied 
to. She warns us of storms, domestic and 
otherwise; reminds us of rent day in advanee 
of the landlord; detects frands in the gas 
bills; tells what folks say about us after we 
have been to call upon them; predicts next 
week’s style of bonnet, and miukes herself 
generally uséful. Our youngest boy gets 
Planchette to assist him in ¢vphering ont all 
his hard sums, and the cook boils by her! 

Upon one occasion we told a neighbor if 
he wanted to hold conversé with the spirita, 
comé over to otu house that night, and he 
was at liberty bring some of his friends also. 
We would give them » specimen of the won- 
derful powers of Plen thette. Neighbor came, 
and abont a dozen'with him: Brought out 
Planchette 

‘* Now,” said we to our neighbor, ‘°do you 
recall to your mind any departed spirits you 
would like to hear from?” 
’ said he, visibly affected, ‘I 


**You have some choice of spirits, without 
doubt,” said we;-“*name it, and:it shall be 
produced.” ; elated 

“Can I -have-my—my- choice—of—of— 
spirits?” sobbed the unhappy man, with face 
buried in his handkerchief ~~ 

** You can.” ; 

“Then,” said he, “I name“Old Bour- 
bon!?’. : 

We had to stand it.. We kept afew bottles 
(very old) hid away, in case of sickuess, which 
we wére obliged to prosuce,; and they left 
nothing but the empty glassware when they 
went away. : 

Planchette is a great institution, and no 
family should be without it. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AS A SINGER. 


HE BOWS NINH LIMES TO JENNY LIND. | \» 


Jenny Lind gave a concert at Washington 
during the’ session of Congress; and, as to 
remark of her respect and with a view to the 
eclat, sent polite invitations to the President, 
Mr. Fillmore, aud the members of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Clay, and many other distinguished mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress. It happens 
that on that day several members of the 
Cabinet ‘and Senate were dining with Mr. 
Bodisen, the Russian Minister. His good 
dinner and choice wines had kept the party so 
late that the concert was nearly over when 
Webster, Clay, Crittenden, and others came 
in; whether trom the hurry in which they 
came or from the heat of the room, their faces 
were a little flushed, and all looked somewhat 
flurried. , . 

After the applause with which these gentle 
men were received had subsided, and silenée 
once more restored, the second part of the 
concert was opened by Jenny Lind with ‘Hail 
Columbia.” L 

This took place during the height of tle 


-| debate and excitement on the slavery question 


and the compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay, 
and this patriotic air, as a part of the pro- 
gramme, was considered peculiarly appropi- 
ate at a concert, where the head of the 
Government, aud a large number of both 
branches of the legislative departmeut were 
present, ys , 
At the close of the first verse, Webster's 
patriotism boiled over; he éould sit no longer; 


and rising, like Olympian Jove, he added his 


sha 
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deep sonorous base voice to the chorus; and, 
I venture to say, never in the whole course of 
her career did she ever hear or receive one 
half of the applause as that with which her 
song and Webster’s chorus was greeted. _ 

Mrs. Webster, who sat immediately behind 
him, kept tugging at bis coat-tail to make him 
git down or stop singing, but it was of no 
earthly use, and at the close of each verse 
Webster joined in, and it was hard to say 
whether Jenny Lind, Webster or the audience 
were the most delighted. I have seen Rubini, 
Lablache, and the two Grisis on the stage at 
one time, but such a happy conjunction in the 
national air of ‘ Hail Columbia,” as Jenny 
Lind’s tenor and Daniel Webster’s bass, we 
shall never see or hear again. 

At the close of the air, Mr. Webster rose 
with his hat in his hand, and made her sucha 
bow as Chesterfield would have deemed a for- 
tune for his son, and which eclipsed D’Orsay’s 
best. Jenny Lind, blushing at the distinguish- 
ed honor, courtesied to the floor; the audience 
applauded to the very echo; Webster, deter- 
mined not to be outdone in politeness, bowed 
again; Miss Lind recourtesied, the heuse re- 
applauded, and this was repeated nine times, 
or ‘‘ I’m a villain else.” 
@ 


MRS. SIDDONS. 


This lady will ever be associated with the 
tragic art in which she so excelled, and in 
which so many of the Kemble family attained 
eminence. 

She has been portrayed in many ways, in 
character and in allegory. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds represented her as the Tragic Muse, 
but the finest portrait of her is that by Gains 
porough, which we here present to our readers; 
and, independent of its success as a likeness, 
is considered the masterpiece of the English 
painter. 

It is related in Fulcher’s “Life” that 
Gainsborough found some difficulty in delin- 
eating the features of the great actress—the 
nose especially ; and that, after repeatedly 
altering its shape, he exclaimed, ‘‘Confound 
the nose, there’s no end to it,” meaning, we 
must infer, for the credit of Gainsborough’s 
gallantry, to the length of labor painting it 
involved. There is, however, not the slightest 
evidence of effort or uncertainty in the delicate 
and sculturesque modelling of the nose, or in 
any other portion of the picture. On the 
contrary, although more highly-finished than 
usual, the whole is painted with that mar- 
vellously aerial touch, and, as is were, abso- 
lute spontaneity, in which Gainsborough has 
seldom been surpassed. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble says of this portrait: 
“A more exquisitely graceful, refined, and 
harmonious picture I have never seen. The 
delicacy and sweetness, combined with the 
warmth and richness of the coloring, make it 
avery peculiar picture.” Mrs. James obser- 
ves of it: ‘‘Two years before the death of 
Mrs. Siddons I remember seeing her when 
seated near this picture, and looking from 
one to the other, it was like her still at the 
age of seventy.” Mrs. Siddons possessed the 
picture as long as she lived. 

Even more interesting and more gratifying 
to the reader than any remarks we could offer 
be a criticism by M. Berger, one of the most 

_ eminent art-critics of France, upon this por- 
trait, ‘‘the chief title to immortality,” as he 
considers it of ‘* le pluz franc peintre de V’école 
Anglaise.” ‘The profile,” says this enthu- 
siastic but sound critic, ‘‘drawn with haugh- 
tiest ascurance, has something sibylline, 


something fatefully impassioned. The great 
tragédienne, who mimicked the passions with 
so much energy and sensibility, and who ex- 
perienced them so deeply, is better rendered 
in this simple half-length portrait, and in her 
ordinary dress, than in those allegorical por- 
traits as the ‘The Tragic Muse,’ or disguised 
in the character she -assumed as actress. 
This portrait is so original, so individual, as 
an embodiment of poetical character, as an 
instance of how much may be gained by uni- 
ting grace of mien to elegant disposition of 
accessories, a8 an example of boldness of 
coloring and freedom of handling, that it re- 
sembles the painting of no other master. 
One might search far and wide for an analo- 
gous work, but none would be found. Per- 
haps something of Veronese? But no; it is 
a creation quite unique, and therein is the 
proof of its genius. On acconnt of its in- 
comparable originality the portrait should 
certainly be placed among Gainsborough’s 
works even before the famous ‘ Blue Boy,’ 

The coloring of this picture solves some of 
the most difficult problems cf harmonising 
hot and cold colois. The black hat and 
feathers against red drapery is one of Ru- 
bens’s favorite color arrangements, and the 
intensity of both adds marvellous delicacy to 
the tender painting of the complexion—a de- 
licacy still further enhanced by the dark, 
liquid, lustrous eye, though unexaggerated 
astosize. The lips are deliciously pulpy, 
and of a lovely, healthy crimson. The gray 
of the hair, powdered and crépé in the fashion 
of the time, and of the gauze muslin necker- 
chief blend magically with the ‘‘ carnations.” 
Then come the blue scarf and trimmings, and 
the white and blue striped silk dress directly 
opposed to the colors of the background, and 
contrasted—with the buff of the scarf lining, 
the redbacked chair and brown muff. The 
hand lying with such natural abondonment is, 
like the rest of this superb picture, painted 
as even Gainsborough seldom paints, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SINGER 
(FAIR SEX.) 


At fifteen.—She sings prettily and listens 
to advise. People say: ‘‘How gentle and 
modest she is !” 

Atsixteen.—She begins to give herself airs. 
She knows she is handsome ; she is amiable. 

At seventeen.—Admirers appear. People 
wish her many happy returns on her birth- 
day ; she still blushes at compliments. / 

At eighteen.—She is a coquet. She calls 
upon the critics. She suffers from colds, and 
already complains that managers make her 
sing too much, 

At nineteen.—She misses rehearsals, 

At twenty.—She travels for a month. 

At twenty-one.—She is continually talking 
about her guardian ; she plots against the 
other members of the company; she causes 
herself to be applauded, and causes them to 
be hissed. 

At twenty-two.—She is at par. 

At twenty-three.—She becomes tender and 
melancholy. 

At twenty-four.—She talks about an am- 
bassador who intends marrying her. 

At twenty-five.—She gives dinner-parties, 
but eats only a few crumbs herself, for she is 
beginning to get stout. 

At twenty-six.—She complains that mana- 
gers do not make her sing enough. 

At twenty-seven.—She has an action. 

At twenty-eight.—She confesses quietly 
that the applause is falling off. 


At twenty-nine.—She jokes about beeing 
twenty-one next birth-day. 
ie seh thirty.—She calls in the fashionable beaue 

ifier. 

At thirty-one,—She falls desperately in love 
with a mere boy. 

At thirty-two.—She is as amiable as possible- 
with the manager whom she formerly despised 
so much. 

At thirty-three.—The papers grow cool. 

At thirty-four,—They are silent. 

At thirty-five.—She goes into the provinces, 

At forty-five.—You come across her in the- 
chorus of some obscure theatre.—Le Gaulois, 


Rosstni AND THE Cat.—During the Carnival 
of 1820, an opera by the young master was. 
performed at the scala, Milan, In the first 
act, there was a magnificent duet leading up 
to the finale. During the adagio of this duet, 
a large white cat walked upon the stage, where: 
it quietly sat down, and began to clean itself, 
rubbing its nose with its paw, after previous- 
ly passing the latter over its ear, an action 
which it is considered in'Italy to forbode wet.. 
The prompter endeavoured, but in vain, to 
scare away the intruder, who continued its 
toilet in the calmest fashion imaginable, The 
audience laughed and cried out, ‘‘It is going 
to rain! It is going to rain!” The duet and 
Finale were badly sung, and the act concluded 
amid shouts of laughter. At that period the 
composer was bound to preside in the or- 
chestra at the piano, placed on the left, bee 
hind the Coub-e basses. Rossini was appa- 
rently indif ere.t to the presence of his feline- 
visitor and of the roars it provoked, but, in 
reality, felt deeply annoyed and piqued. To: 
revenge himself, he pretended not to notice 
the enthusiasm caused by the quartet. Though 
the applause and the shouts were deafening, 
he would not rise to bow his thanks. A long 
time elapsed before Andreoli, the first double- 
bass, and Sturioni, the first violoncello, could 
prevail on him to incline his head a little. 


The prospects of the Music of the Future 
were sometime since improving in Munich, 
The King of Bavaria had long been anxious 
to witness adequate performances of Herr 
Wagner’s operas, especially of the Trilogy of 
Nibelungen, which was to last trough several 
evenings. The composer was dissatisfied with 
all existing theatres, and just as he had com- 
posed his own libretti, and given directions 
for the formation of an entirely new schoob 
of singing, so he laid before his Royal friend 
the plans for a new lyric temple, of vast di- 
mensions, to be reserved for Zukunflsmusik. 
Herr Wagner's scheme included an entirely 
new street!—and it was thought desirable to 
eliminate that part of his programme. But 
the model of a Wagnerian theatre was laid 
before the King by Professor Semper of 
Zurich. This building was to adjoin the 
Royal place; its style was to be Renaissance, 
and, it is said, of astounding grandeur and 
richness. The interior arrangements were to 
be strictly conformable to Herr Wagner’s 
view of dignity of his prophetic muse, and 
the seats after the fashion of the Coliseum 
and other ancient theatres. The Bavarians 
would have had to pay no less than £250,000 
for this little operatic amenity. And now 
what has become of the whole scheme ? 


The company of Tyrolese singers from the 
Zillerthal, under the direction of Mr. Nimmo, 
of London, has been giving some special after- 
noon performances at the Queen’s Hall, Bold 
street, Liverpool, to numerous and highly 
appreciative audiences. 
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THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 

**Governor’s Island,” was on Tuesday, the 
29th Dec., the ‘‘ rendez-vous” of fashion and 
aristocracy. The Ladies and Officers of Fort 
Columbus, gave their last semi-monthly Hop 
of this season, and for this reason we pre- 
sume, our upper tendom sent the finest selec- 
tion of the ‘‘ fair,” to grace the Island temple 
of terpsichore. 

The smiles of the prettiest faces, the piro- 
uettes of the tiniest feet, and the dazzling of 
the richest toilettes vied with each other, and 
successfully captivated the most stoic repre- 
sentative of the sterner sex. General H. D. 
Wallen appeared with his wonted good humor, 
and courteons affubility towards the assem- 
blée. Mrs. Wallen and Miss Wallen delighted 
all present with their characteristic simplicity, 
and amiable and graceful attentions. Words 
and space fail us to sufficiently express our 
admiration, and comment ‘‘en detail,” on all 
the beautiful and ‘‘ fair; but we remarked, 
especially, am ng the ‘‘distinguées” cuests: 
Mrs. General Vielé; Mrs. Major Quimby; 
Miss Gates, daughter of the late General 
Gates, a cha ‘ming blonde, combining with 
personal attractions, the highest intellectual 
attainments, whieh make her an object of 
general admiration. Miss Le Vert, a beauti- 
ful flower from the sunny South, and also 
highly interesting, and much admired. Miss 
Wells, unanimously called ‘‘a sweet young 
lady.” Two of the Misses Woodhouse, whose 
grace and charms mike them general favorites 
at Fort Columbus Miss Tylor, daughter of 
the late President Tylor, remarkably bea iti- 
ful and extremely winning in every respect. 
Miss Webster; two of the Misses Ceuntors; 
Mrs. Lieut. Bothwell; M:s. Lieut. Gardner; 
and many other beau ivs and celebrities, all 
of whom, obedient tu the dictates of fashion, 
wore most elaborally and r:chly trimmed and 
ornamented dresses of great value. Duncing 
began at 14 past 8, and was kept up with 
spit till 1 o'clock, when the Henry Smith 
sounded her trumpet whistle, andt hus brought 
this delightful affair to an abrupt close, 
much to the regret of all present, the more 
s0, as it was rumored that this would be the 
last Hop for this winter. But we hope that 
the rigors of the winter wont be so severe as 
to prevent the ladies and offivers of Fort Co- 
lumbus, entertaining the idea of giving, at 
least one more, of their so much appreciated 
and beautiful ente:tainements. 


On the 5th of January the Academy of Mu- 
sic was crowded by the beauty and fashion of 
the city. The ninth infantry National Guard 
held tueir so long and anxiously expected 
grand ball. The presence of so many Officers 
of both the regular army and the militia with 
their glittering uniforms, contrasting most 
beautitully with the rich and elegant dresses 
of the ladies, rendered thescene most brilliant, 
No decorations were made besides the six 
banners of the regiment, tastefully displayed 
from the upper boxes and at the end of the 
stage, in view ofull,shone admirably enhanced 
through thousands of gas jets, the motto of 
the regiment—‘‘Ratione aut vi” —an excellent 
band of one hundred pieces divided in two 
haifes one on each side of the upper tiers dis- 
coursed most beautiful music aud lent anima- 
tion to the light footed and lght hearted. 
This orchestra was under the able direction 
ot C. 8. Grafulla, who gave the signal for the 
first piece of the programme at 10 o’clock and 
dancing began shortly after. Although the 
guests were numerous and the gay dancers 
many, yet the floor was at no time crowded 


and the lovers of Waltzes, Polkas, Lanciers, 
and Redowas had an excellent time and al- 
ways full sway and room to enjoy them, All 
arrangements were well conceived and 
properly carried out, so that the greatest feel- 
ing of satisfaction animated and engendered 
the minds of all present. Among the officers 
of the regular army, we noticed, General 
H. D. Wallen, commanding Fort Columbus, 
General Vodges, commander ofFort Hamilton, 
Major General McDowel, Brevet major Gen. 
Hartsuff, Brevet Brigadier General Henry 
Benton, Colonel of the fifth Artillery; Major 
General Anderson, all of whom were accom- 
panied by their respective staffs, Colonel Hall, 
first artillery, stationed at Fort Hamilton, 
Major Perry, Captain A. B. Gardner, Capta'n 
Corrie, and Captain Wiltsy of the navy, Lieut. 
Bothwell, and many other officers of the army 
and navy of the United States stationed in and 
around New York, in fact all who could be 
spared from duty, and also all the Generals 
of the national Guard with their respective 
staffs were present. The festivities were pro- 
longed until near duy light and this recep- 
tion can undoubtedly be styled one of the 
finest that ever was ueld, of a military cha- 
racter, within the walls of the academy, and 
will be long remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it. 


On Saturday evening, the 2d inst., we were 
present ut a most charming juvenile party 
given by Mrs. Brown, West 22d Street. 
We cannot do better tlan quote the Home 
Journal’s Version on this beautiful affair. 


‘Following the royal example recently set 
at Washington, a miniature regal pageant was 
arranged at 313 West 22d street, ou Saturday 
evening last, on the occasion of Miss Lillie 
Brown arriving at the muture age of ten. A 
throne was erected in the large drawing room, 
and to the inspiring strains o1 Meyerbeer’s 
Coronation March, Queen Lillie, coronetted 
and bejewelled, surrounded by her maids of 
honor, Miss Rosa Barnes, Miss Emily Crown, 
Miss Eveline Morrison Miss Jennic Bigelow, 
and the Misses Endicott, paced uloug and 
seated herself majestically upon the throne 
of her ancestors ; then proudly rising, she 
conferred upon her royal conso.t, Master 
Harry Conrad, the titles of first Dake of Mun- 
hattan, Hereditary Prince of Long island, 
and Count of Staten, with an aunual income 
of thirty millions of dollars aud twenty five 
cents! The speech was delivered by Queen 
Lillie with a charming naive/é ind pre:ty mock 
pomposity, that enraptured the whole court, 
aad particuluriy enchanted the royal consort 
aforesaid. ‘the following high aud mighty 
persouages were then prescuied, and kissed 
hands:—T'he different Miuisters of the Jrown; 
the Ambassadors of France, Austria, Russia, 
England, and Alaska; their Serene High- 
nesses, the Grand Dake aud Duachesse of 
Deutschland, the Karl and Countess of Brook- 
lyn, Lord and Lady Madison, Baron and 
Baroness Jersey and Brevoort, the Count 
and Countess of Hoboken, Sir John and Lady 
Williamsburgh, the Dowager Marchioness 
of Harlem, the Lord High Ranger of Central 
Park and Lady, the Lord Comptroller of 
Avenues, the Archbishop of Morrisania, etc., 
ete. The procession was then re-formed, aud 
tue pretty little pageaut vanished from mortal 
bend,toe. verge saortly afterward iu their own 
interesting littie persons, to enjoy a splendid 
series of dissolving views, produced from 
the magic lantevus, Kindly provided and super- 
intended by the Baron of Maiucy, various 
juvenile games, music, und all the delicacies 
of the season, in the shape of refreshments. 


The young people present enjoyed the whole 
affair greatly, and we have seldom been pre- 
sent at so interesting a soirée, Madame Spatz- 
chek presided at the piano with wonderful 
vivacity, and Mr. Arthur Matthison was master 
of the revels. 


_ Christmas eve on Governor’s Island 
witnessed a very delightful scene, prepared 
by Brigadier General H. D. Wallen for the 
enjoyment of his garrison which he gathered 
around him on this occasion and laying aside 
all superiority of rank received them, their 
wives and children as friends. A large and 
magnificently furnished christmas tree, liber- 
ally provided with numerous useful and beau- 
tiful presents, awaitedthem. It isa remark- 
able feature, in the General’s character, to be 
not only devoted to his subordinates, but also 
to be their best counsellor and friend, and 
always derives the greatest enjoyment from 
being the instrument of any pleasure to his 
men and their families, 


On the 14th of January, will take place the 
annual ball of the ‘‘ Baxter Hup,” at the Aca- 
demy of Music. This association always enjoys 
the patronage und attendance of our first 
citizens for their well-conducted reunions. 
Tickets sell at 4 Dollars each, and are much 
in demand, 


The Patronsof the ‘‘ Roman CutholicOrphan 
Asylum” will give their annual Ball, at the 
Academy ot Music, on the evening of the 19th 
of January. This ball always enjoyed the 
fuvor of patronage of all the wealth and the 
best roman catholic families in the city, and 
undoubtedly will have the same interest 
and support this year also. 


Preparations are now in progress for a 
grand carnival ball, to be given in aid of the 
‘Dramatic Fund,” on the 11th January, at 
the Academy of Music, The 13th of January 
will witness the first ball of ‘‘ La Coterie” at 
the Academy of Music. The committee of 
‘*La Coterie” are making extensive prepara- 
tions for this, their first ‘‘ grand fancy dress 
Hop.” 

Gentlemen connected with the principal 
hotels of the city, give this ball, aud no doubt 
but that they will exert themselves, to make 
it one of the leading features of the season. 
Preparations now im progress promise to 
satisfy the most sanguine anticipation. Sub- 
scription books are now open at the hotels, 
and tickets are already iv great demand. 


We are told that the 224 Regiment intend 
to give a grand bail in February next ‘The 
intention is to make it remarkably brilliant, 
and if possible superior to anything that will 
take place in our gay city, during the winter. 
Only a limited number of tickets will be 
issued, and the price will be pretty high. 

Mrs. George 8. Willet of Gramercy Park, 
will hold receptions on January the 7th, 14th, 
21st, aud 28th. 

Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 23 Kast 26th Street, will 
hold a few ‘‘ matinées ” in January. 

Mrs. John H. Powers will also issue cards 
for a series of receptions, to be held at the 
Brevoort House. 

Mrs, Senator Chittenden will be ‘‘at home,” 
ou Saturdays during the season. 

Mrs. Irving, 36 Bond Street, will also give 
four receptions in January. 

A number of private theatricals and other 
receptions are projected, and our readers will 
be kept ‘‘au courrant fur et 4 mesure,” as they 
will come on and off. 

Lr GuaneEvur. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Pike’s Opera House, 


Cor. of Eighth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 
H. L. BATEMAN, 22222020 ee. eee aes »..Lessee and Director, 
This Afternoon and Evening, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, AT TWO. 
FIRST GRAND MATINEE. 
LA PERICHOLE. 
Mile. IRMA, Mons. AUJAC, 
and all the artists of the original cast. 
EVERY EVENING 
Offenbach’s Opera Bouffe, in two acts, which is now meeting 
with the most unparalleled success at the Theatre de Va- 
rieties, Paris, 
LA PERICHOLE. 


La Perichole, ™ Mile. Irma, 
Piquillo, . P . A 4 5 ° Mr. Aujac. 
Le Viceroi, i f ; . j Mr. Leduc. 
Le Comte de Panatellas, . Mr. Lagritfoul. 
Don Pedro de Hinoyosa, 5 A A Mr. Kdgard. 


Le Marquis de Tarapote, : . ° Mr. Francis. 
New and Magnificent Scenery, Costumes, etc. 1 

Seats secured six days in advance at the box office, Sehir- 

mer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and Delmonico’s, 22 Broad Street. 


Theatre Kraneais. 


Sole Lessee and Director..........eeeeeeeeceeees J. GRAU, 
Last Night of 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Mlle. DESCLAUSAS Jast time as DROGAN. 
Mile. RIZAKELLI as GENEVIEVE. 
Carrier, Beckers, Gabel (original role of Pitou), with the 
entire strength of the company, comprising 140 persons. 
After 914 half price. Seets secured six days in advance. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 11, 
First production in America of Herve’s renowned Opera 


Bouffe, 
L’@IL CREVE, ‘ 
with an unsurpassed cast and great splendor of mise en 


scene. 
CARD.—The Director is happy to announce that Mme. 


ROSE BLL is rapidly recovering from her late severe lil- 
ness; and in order to give full effect to the first production 


of 
L’IL CREVE, 
and to assure its uninterrupted continuity, the Director has 
determined to postpone its first production until 
MONDAY EVENING. 


Steinway 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 


p dhe sia tion's aleteinniateso@ignte wiles ahha de Director 
TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10, 
SEVENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
The following eminent artists will appear:— 
Miss SHERESA SHERK, 4 
So enthusiastically received on her first appearance. 
Mr. J. N. PATTISON, the distinguished pianist, 
Together with Theo, Thomas’ Grand Orchestra, 
Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and ut the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


STEINWAY ROOMS. 
SEVERINI’S 


FOURTH AND LAST MORNING CONCERT. 
Monday, January 11, 1869. 
At half past two o’clock. 
Assisted by 


Mad. GAZZANIGA, 
Mr. S. B. MILLS, 
‘ Mr. ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
Mr. EDWARD HOFFMANN, 


And Two Gentlemen, Amateurs. 


Single Tickets, . x 5 > One Dollar. 
Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
ALLACK’S 
Proprietor and Manager,........+- Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock. 
Saturday, January 9, (second time), 
HE WONDER, 
Monday, Jan. 11. first time in twelve months, Golds mith’s 
great Comedy of 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
THUESDAY, Jan. 12-MONEY. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13 (last time}, 
CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH. 
nd WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 
THURSDAY, Jain. 4-SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
Characters by Mr Lester Wallack, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
J. H. Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. 
Clara Jennings, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrz. Sedley Brown, 


Mr. ©. H. Rock. 
In Preparation ;— 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Box book for Mr. Lester Wallack’s nights now open. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
OLE BULL’S 


LAST 


GRAND CONCER'ET, 
TUESDAY EVENING, 


January 12, 
assisted by the following artists:— 


Miss 8. W. BARI ON, of Boston, Soprano. 
Mr. GUSTAVUS F. HALL, Baritone. 
Mr. JAMES H. WILSON, Pianist, from the Leipsic Con- 
seryatory of Music, 
Anda 
Full Orchestra, 


Tnder the Conductorship of 
HERR CARL BERGMANN. 


Admission, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats, One Dollar and a half. 


Tickets for sale at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway; 
the Theatre Ticket Office, 114 Broadway, and at the Hall on 
the Evening of the entertainment. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock; to commence at 8 o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

T. R. TURNBULL, 
Business Manager. 


Philharmonic Society. 
SECOND CONCE RT, 


THIS SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 9, 1869, 
At the Academy of Music. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. 


HERR CARL BERGMANN,...... dgad opal Cpa Conductor. 


Madame Camilla Urso, 
The distinguished Violiniste. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
The eminent Pianist, and 
Signor Rocco, 
The celebrated Harpist. 


R. OapEN Doremvs, M. D., Presid-nt. 
D ScwHaap, Secretary. 


Theo. 
Second Symphony Soiree, 


Saturday Evening, January 14th, 1869. 


"homas’ 


Solvists: 
Miss MARIA BRAINARD, ) ae 
Miss PAULINE BIMELER, j S°Prani. 
Mr. WM. GROSCHUL, ‘Tenor, 
Mr. MARCO !)\USCHN!TZ, Basso, : 
Herr FERD. VON INTEN, Pian ist 
Together with the GRAND OkCH: STRA. 
Tickets. $2.00, ine uding a Reserved Seat. 
Doors open at 73s, to commeuce at 8 »’clock. 


PROGRAMME: 
Faust, Ein musikal, Charakterbild, Op.68, 1. time Rubinstein 


Friihlings-Phantasie. Op. 23, first t me, j . Gade 
Symphony, No. 7, A, Op. 92, . > Beethoven 


STEINWAY HALL. 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS! BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


PAREPA-ROSA CONCERT. 


SECOND AND L-ST GRAND CONCERT, 

Friday Evening, January 10. 

Mme. PAREPA-ROSA will be assisted by 

Mr, Carl Rosa, 
Mr. Brookhouse Bowler, English Tenor, 
Sig. P. Ferranti, the brilliant Baritone, 
Mr. Geo. W. Colby, Accompanist, and 
Mr. J. Levy, 
the greatest Cornet a-Piston player in the world, 


Admission, $1. Reserved Seats, $1.50. 


The sale of reserved seats will commence on Wednesday, 
January 13th, at9 A.M, at the Box Office, Steinway Hall, 
Schirmer’s Music Store, 70! Broadway. and at 112 and 114 
Broadway. 


ART NOTES. 


Mr. Vouk, the Chicago seulptor, has near- 
ly finished his statue of a soldier. It is for 
the soldier’ monument in Illinois. 


Prane & Co., have published ‘‘The Un- 
conscious Sleeper,’ which took the prize at 
the Paris exposition. The subject of the 
picture is a little boy, with a slice of bread in 
his hand. while a cat mounts his lap, and is 
licking the butter from his bread. 


JoHN Martin von RuopeEn, the veferan 
German artist, dicd a short time ago at Rowe, 
in his ninety-first year. 


Mr. J. C. Farrer is about to sail for En- 
rope, to copy some of Turner’s works, and to 
pursne his urt studies. 


The regular monthly reception of the 
artists of Dopwortn’s Sttpro Burmprne, 
took. place on last Saturday afternoon. 


GustTavE Dore has finished a very remark- 
able drawing. in black and blue pencil, of 
Rossini as he lay when dead previons to being 
placed in the coffin. 


A charming Connecticut landseape, by Mr. 
H. Bosgsg, is now on exhibition at Suedecor’s 
Gallery. 


Mr. OrrGon WInson is now engaged npon 
a large canvas, the subject of the picture is a 
touching scene in the late war. His studio is 
at 697 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. 


A Monument To Prestpent Linconn.—A - 


| grand colossal monument to the late President 


Lincoln is to be erected in Florence, Italy. 
It will contain one hundred statues, and it 
will cost over two hundred thousand dollars. 


JEROME THOMPSON is Dow engaged upon u 
large picture; the subject is taken from Long- 
fellow’s poem of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” und the sce- 
nery of Minnesota. 


The aliegorical figures, ‘‘ Couontan TIMEs,” 
and ‘‘ Brut oF RieuHts,” in real bronze, for 
the Washington monument in Richmond, 
are nearly completed, and they will cost ten 
thousand dollars in gold, 


Mr. Kunrzn is now engaged on a cabinet- 
sized bust, in marble, entitled ‘‘ Mirth.” It 
was on exhibition at the reception las Satur- 
day, at 1267 Broadway. 


The king of Bavaria hag ordered an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Fine Arts to take 
place at Munich this year. 


The pecuniary success of many of the Amer- 
ican artists at Florence is so considerable, that 
they are able to furnish themselves with the 
best accomodations, Mr. Ball has built a 
fine large honse and studio in the pleasant 
new quarter outside the Roman gate; and Mr. 
Powers has also a handsome cottage in the 
same neighborhood. 


There are now on exhibition at Springfield, 
Ohio, three small paintings in vil, which are 
very creditable achievements in art. The 
finest of the three is a beautiful view on Lake 
George. Another is some Domestic Fowls, 
and the third a cluster of appleblossoms; all 
three are executed with extraordinary skill. 
They are the work of a pupil of Professor 
Manzon’s, and were executed at the Cooper 
Institute in this city. 


It is stated that Rosa Bonheur, 'brushes 
eighty thousand frances into her pocket 
yearly. 
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CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


This evening, Jénuary 9th, the New York 
Philharm: nic Society will give the Second 
Concert of the 26th season, at the Academy 
of Music. The programme will be one of re- 
markahle attraction, not only for its unique 
selection of instrumental pieces, but for the 
admirable solo artists assisting. We subjoin 
the full programme, and if npon perusal our 
readers are not eager to attend the concert, 
we can only say that we are sorry for them. 


Programme. 

ByMDEOU VAR Po MAG. a. os 6 ns fee ia. 4 Haydn. 
Concerto for the Viclin,........ Vieuxtemps. 
Mme Camilla Urso. 

Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,”.......... Catell. 
Concerto for ge, Piano... 2. a>. «1. Beethoven. 


Mr. J. B. Mills. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ On the mountain,” Liszt. 
(First time in America.) 


The peerless Parepa-Rosa will give her sec- 
ond Grand Concert at Steinway Hall, on 
Friday Evening, January 15th. The 
excitement to hear this admirable and 
popular artist, was evidenced by the over- 
flowing audience at Steinway Hall, last even- 
ing, Friday; and as appetite grows by what it 
feeds on, we may expect that the second con- 
cert will prove us brilliant a success as the 
first. 


Ole Bull will give his third Grand Concert 
at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening next, 
when he wall be assisted by Miss J. W. Barton, 
Mr. Gustavus F. Hall, and Mr. James H. 
Wilson. The renowned violinist, will un- 
doubtedly attract his usual brilliant audience, 
and win his accustomed honors of enthusiastic 
encores, 


Second Symphony Soiree. Myr. Theodore 
Thomas will give his Second Symphony Soi- 
ree, at Steiuway Hall, on Saturday evening 
next, January 19th. The programme presents 
two important novelties, which will be looked 
for with great interest. First, Faust, Ein 
Musikulisches Charakterbild, Op. 68, by Ru- 
benstein; secoud, Friblings-Phantasie, Op. 
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23, by Gade. These compositions will be 
played for the first time in this city, and the 
names of the composers, lead us to expect 
something very admirable, In addition to 
the above, Beethoven’s 7th Symphony will be 
performed. Such a programme should fill 
Steinway Hall to overflowing. 


That public interest in music is steadily on 
the increase, cannot be doubted, for we hear 
of vocal and instrumental societies springing 
up every where. We have in this city a most 
admirable voeal and instrumental association, 
called the Rivarde Society, which is ably con- 
ducted by Signor Rivarde; the vocal part is 
finely trained, and the instrumental portion 
is extensive and consists of our best amateur 
instrumentalists—and we have some excellent 
amateur players. Their first concert was a 
complete success. We were, unfortunately 
unable to attend it, but hope to be present at 
the next, and to report proceedings. 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club is another ud- 
mirable association, where the singing is of a 
highly refined character. and the whole tone 
of the organization elegant and classical. The 
Club gave their first concert of the season, on 
Monday evening last, January 4th, at Lyric 
Hall, but the invitation reached us too late, 
to make arrangements to attend. We under- 
stand, however, that the concert was a pro- 
nounced success. 


Brooklyn is not behind us in the march of 
musical interest. We have received a pro- 
gramme recently issued by the Amateur Phil- 
harmonic Society, of that city, which pro- 
mises many good things during the season. 
It is organized solely with a view to the per- 
formance of the highest class of music, and 
the motive is, a pure devotion to the art. 
Four concerts will be given during theseason, 
on the following dates. First Concert, Janu- 
ary 19th; Second, Mareh 2d; Third, April 
13th; Fourth, May 18th. The price of ad- 
mission has been placed as low as possible, 
merely to cover the expenses, as follows: 
Season tickets, two dollars; single admission, 
seventy-five cents. The fcllowing are the 
officers of the society: President, H. Allen 
Smith, a very distinguished amateur; Vice 
President, Spencer H. Cole; Secretary, Hlisha 
B. Barton; Treasurer, Geo. F. Benedict; 
Directors, Hansean Balling, Jacob David, 
Henry Pope, Thomas Ivemonger, and Oscar 
B Smith. 

The Orchestra will consist of forty-five, of 
the most skilful amateurs of the city, and the 
Directorship has been eutrusted to that ta 
lented and excellent musician, W. ‘T. Groen- 
yelt, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
members of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, 
though now no longer eonnected with that 
institution. We shall watch the course of 
this society with great interest, and hope to 
be present at its concerts, in order to afford it 
all the encouragement in our power. 


———————“-(.,-+ = —_—_—_—. 


OLE BULL’S CONCERTS. 


The great Ole Bull, having miraculously 
escaped from fire and water, gave twu grand 
concerts at Steinway Hall, on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, January 4th and 5th. 
Large audiences were present on both occa- 
sions, but the unfavorable weather and the 
wretched condition of the streets, combined 
to keep hundreds of visitors away, who else 
would have been present. 

Ole Bull was greeted on his appearance 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of welcome, 
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and it was easy to perceive, that his popular- 
ity had not in the least diminished. The on- 
ly change in the calibre of these concerts, 
was the addition of an orchestra, under the 
direction of Carl Bergmann, an addition, 
which, we need hardly say, was very welcome 
indeed, The performances of Ole Bull were 
neither changed in matter nor manner, nor 
was their reception different from the issue 
of last year, for he received the same unani- 
mous and hearty encores, asin the past, for 
all he did. His audiences never seem to have 
enough of his playings, and we are forced to 
say, that their admiration seems somewhat 
exacting. But one must pay the penalty of 
popularity. The points most notable in his 
execution were the Andantes of his own con- 
certo, and that of Mozart’s Sonata. We have 
never heard him play with more depth of 
feeling, passionate expression, or exquisite 
tenderness. In these he, could not be sur- 
passed, and the tribute of admiration he re- 
ceived, should satisfy the most inordinate 
desire lor praise. In response to his repeat- 
ed encores, he exhibited those marvels of 
execution in four parts, which always as- 
tonish and delight every class of auditor. 

Miss Barton is a very pleasant singer ; her 
voice is melodious and of good compass; but 
not very powerful. She sings in good taste, 
and seems to please her audience, for she 
was honored with several encores. Mr. 
Gustavus Hall sang in his usual dashing and 
demonstrative way. 

Mr. Wilson, the new pianist, made quite a 
success, under circumstances very disconr- 
aging. He has fluent execution, phrases well, 
and plays with expression. We hope to hear 
this gentleman again, when he has the means 
of exhibiting his full powers to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘The orchestra, under the direction 
of Carl Bergmann, was all that could have 
been desired. 


ey 


PAREPA-ROSA’S FIRST CONCERT. 


This brilliant artist gave her first concert 
last night, at Steinway Hall, since her return 
from California and the West. An immense 
audience wus present, and Fourteenth Street 
presented the unusual spectacle of row after 
row of carriages, almost blocking up the way 
from Fourth to Third Avenue. 

Parepa has litterally the voice of the 
charmer. It is impossible to resist the spell 
of her voice. It is simply the most wonder- 
ful organ that nature ever gavo to a woman, 
in its peculiar genre. Pure, rich, melodious 
and equal throughout, it gushes out as spon- 
taneously, as the notes come forth from the 
throat of a bird, and its effect upon the list- 
ener is to enthzal, to enchant, and to subdue. 
Addeu to this god-gift is the art which direct 
and cuutrols it, as weil in the Italian scena, 
the inspired prayer or the simple ballad. 

She sang as superbly last night as when we 
first heard her. Her voice seems even richer 
and more beautiful, und in dramatic power 
and simple pathos, her eitorts were never 
more entirely successful. 

At this late hour—just one hour before we 
go to press—we cannot notice the concert in 
detail; we can only say that it resembled one 
of her old triumphs, and was an ovation to 
her and her artists from the beginning to the 
end, 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa will give another con- 
cert, next Friday, when we shall give her 
magnificent performance, the space it de- 
serves. 
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SEVERINI’S CONCERT. 
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modious style, Mr. Carl Anschiitz conducts a 


Severini’s third morning concert at Stein- 
way Rooms attracted a large audience, in spite 
of the unpleasant condition of the streets on 
Monday afternoon. The programme was ex- 
cellent, and well interpreted by all concerned. 
Signor Severini sang an Adagio from ‘‘ Tra- 
viata,” ‘‘Spirto gentil,’’ Scena and Aria from 
‘‘Roberto Devereux,’—in every respect a 
splendid performance—and an English ballad. 
This sterling artist has perhaps never appear- 
ed to so greatadvantage. Miss Matilda Toedt, 
who if she continue to improve, hasa brilliant 
future before her, played the violin with her 
usual fine musical feeling and spirited execu- 
tion. Mr. Edward Hoffmann showed good 
taste and considerable brilliancy of technique 
in the Fantaisie upon ‘‘La Belle Héléne,” 
(Pease,) and two compositions of Wallace. 
The last concert will take place on Monday, 
1ith inst., at half past two, at the same place. 


— 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


The Sixth Sunday Concert had fair attend- 
ance, notwithstanding large competition and 
most unfavorable weather. 

With the orchestral performance of a well 
devised programme, there was general satis- 
faction, as usual. The fantasie on themes 
from ‘‘ L’Africaine,” and Weber’s overture to 
“Oberon” excited considerable enthusiasm, 
as they richly deserved. 

Miss Hattie Farnsworth, well and favor- 
ably known as soprano in St. Thomas church 
choir as Hattie Andem, pleased the public 
with Schubert’s Ave Marie and Qni la Voce, 
from ‘‘I Puritani.” Her manner is prepos- 
sessing, and her style unaffected and grace- 
ful. Kxcepting an inadequate force to deal 
with, ‘* Vien diletto,” which very few soprani 
can present as the original Elvira invariably 
did, Mrs. Farnsworth well deserved the hear- 
ty applause bestowed upon her performance, 
at this concert. 

Mr. J. N. Pattison’s treatment of Chopin’s 
Grand Rondo de Concert, afforded him most 
decided praise from exacting judges of legi- 
timate pianism. 

We never heard that hard-working player 
in better play, and rarely, if ever, so entirely 
in command of all the subtleties of technique 
and expression. His own Polka de Concert 
is ever given with free and gracing execu- 
tion. 

Yhe Mendelssohn Orchestra Union’ssecond 
concert had good attendance, remarkably 
good, considering the adverse circumstances 
of bad weather and severe competition. 

Their periormance of Weber’s ‘ Jubel” 
overture elicited many encomiums, and the 
overture to ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell” was almost 
equally praised. Mr. Mollenhauer’s potpourri 
deseriptive of New Year’s Day in New York 
gained him eredit for its character and clever 
instrumentation. 

Miss Rokohl's fresh, bright voice had more 
favorable regard than her crude and inartistic 
use of it. So good an organ deserves better 
cultivation, and would repay well a careful 
heed of proper instruction. 

Mr. Ignatz’s Pollak’s voice, style, and 
method are too generally appreciated in our 
concert halls to need special mention in this 
new field of display. 

A third series of Sunday and nightly con- 
certs began at Cosmopolitan Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon and evening last. In that just 
completed and opened saloon, which has 
been fitted in remarkably elegant and com- 


band of some twenty pieces through a varied 
instrumental programme, changed at each 
performance, with that old fire, spirit, and 
determination to master every subject essay- 
ed, which has signalised that veteran con- 
ductor’s direction, wherever displayed in this 
country. 

The attendance on Sunday was not very 
large, public interest having been somewhat 
exhausted by the grand opening celebration 
on Saturday evening. 

_ Larger patronage may be reasonably ex- 
pected in future, as the German musical di- 
lettanti become more familiar with this new 
locality for social and musical enjoyment. 

The hall is remarkably well suited to good 
instrumental, or vocal effects. Mr. Auschutz’s 
band play there, every night, until eleven 
o’clock. 
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COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO 
J. A. JOHNSON. 


This demonstration of regard from musical 
associates to a veteran participator in vocal 
performance, proved a decided success, al- 
though less numerously attended than it 
would have been if favored with more propi- 
tious weather. The large number present, 
nearly 2000, under such adverse influences, 
showed the strong hold Mr. Johnson has 
upon friendly sympathies, and encouraged a 
confident hope, that he derived sume pecu- 
niary benefit from this well meaut proffer of 
aid to a well deserving friend. 

All the vocal performers having volunteer- 
.ed, and many of them being non-professional, 
especial comment upon the very extensive 
programme which acquainted the public 
with that fare upon which they were to feast 
on that evening, at Steinway Hall, would 
be inappropriate. 

We, therefore, content ourselves with hearty 
commendation of the concerted and choral 
performances, which in general terms may be 
described as the best essay upon old English 
music of the Glee and Madrigal style, that 
has been wituessed here in many years, and 
public interest followed each and every piece 
closely, although the selections were too uni- 
formly of a grave and uncheerful ch racter. 

Mr. 8S. P. Warren’s performauce upon the 
hidden organ in Steinway Hall confirmed his 
previously good repute among first-class 
players, and his good nature, in accepting 
the most neglected and ill-observed position 
in the programme, contributed not u litle to 
his enthusiastic praise from all who appreciate 
such mal-a-propos incidents. 


A GREAT MUSICAL SCHEME. 

Gilmore proposes to give next June in a 
grand pavilion, erected upon Boston common, 
a three day festival, in which one thousand 
instrumentalists and twenty thousand singers 
will take part, drawing the performers and 
the audiences from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, with cheap exeursion 
trains, arranged from Upper Canada to ex- 
treme Texas border. 
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STARTLING EXPLOIT OF MISS 


MINNIE HAUCK. 
The following bewildering, marvellous, and 
to us utterly novel account of a juvenile ad- 
| venture of Miss Hauck, we translate from La 


Presse Musicale. We publish it in the forlorn 
hope that further details may be furnished us 
either by Miss Hauck M. Jéréme, or any of 
the bloodthirsty Indians concerned, who may 
be readers of our journal.—La Presse, after 
informing us that Miss Hauck was a prima 
donna at eight years of age, and moved the 
faithful] in Catholic churches to tears, goes en 
to inform us that her father is an erudite 
and distinguished man, a poet, and a pro- 
found admirer of Goethe—calling his daugh- 
ter Mignon or Minnie in consequence—and 
then proceeds as follows: ‘‘ The Hauck fami- 
ly were driven by the terrible war of 1861 
into the wills of Kansas, and here was per- 
formed the heroic action which exercised so 
decisive an influence upon Miss Hanck’s 
career. It may be somewhat ‘‘invraisem- 
blable.” but we assure our readers that it is 
true in its minutest details! 

-**Dwelling in the very midst of the Iv- 
dians, the Hauck family discovered one 
morning, that a rich inhabitant of the North, 


M. Jérome, had fallen into the hands of a’ 


tribe of savages, who were battling for the 
South. These Nomads had designed for 
their captive a strange and terrible punish- 
ment, a torture well worthy of their barbar- 
ous manners. After binding him hand and 
foot, so that alt movement was impossible, 
they secured his quivering body upon the 
track of the railroad, (the particular line is 
not mentioned {bye-the-bye. Ed.) a few mo- 
ments before the passage of the fast flying 
express! The Indians withdrew to one side! 
The strident whistle of the swift coming and 
terrible locomotive was heard, a fearful death 
stared M. Jéréme in the face!—when—a 
young girl—a child! armed with a glittering 
knife, launched herself heroically upon the 
iron road, in the very teeth of the awful Jug- 
gernaut of steam, and in the twinkling of an 
eye severed the bords of the unhappy pri- 
soner! This girl! this infant! was Minnie 
Hauck! and M Jérome (hardly recognisable, 
accented & la Frangaise. Hd.) was saved from 
a frightful death! The wild men of the 
woods, stupefied by this unparalelled act of 
audacity, fell on their aboriginal knees before 
the fragile infant, and permitted the Hauck 
family, who had by this time appeared on 
the scene, to bear away the very desirablp 
flotsom and jetsom they had miraculously pre- 
served from wreck aud ruin! 

**Some years later, the grateful M. Jéréme 
built a magnificent theatre at New York, ex- 
pressly for Miss Hauck, and here she won 
her earliest triumphs; not that the rich New 
Yorkais was satisfied with such a proof of his 
gratitude ! no! for on the evening of Miss 
Hauck’s debit at the Academy of Music, he— 
M. Jér6me—placed in her hands, before wit- 
nesses, the noble sum of $100,000 (500,000 
francs), accompanying this donation with the 
most tender words, and the most touching 
exhortations! From that day forth Minnie 
Hauck was rich, but, enamoured of her art, 
aud in accordance with the wishes of her pa- 
rents and her benefactor, she still pursues 
her career as a cantatrice, and has won re- 
nown all through the United States! 

‘ Arrived at London, at the commencement 
of this summer, she was immediately secured 
by M. Muapleson, and now, behold her at Pa- 
ris, where, we doubt not, her youth, her 
grace, her talent will plead her cause victori- 
ously before that public, at once the most 
difficult, and most benevolent of Europe.” 

On first pernsing this thrilling page in Miss 
Hauck’s career, we soliloquisea ‘‘ Barnum 
out barnumed, the Yunkee showman has 
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reached Puaris;” but, curiously enough, just 
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as we concluded the last paragraph, a com- 
munication reached us from the Chief of the 
identical tribe in question, (renewing his 
subscription) alluding to the report, and cor-’ 
roborating it in every particular. Our duty, 
then, to art, to Miss Hauck as its disciple, to 
M. Jéréme as its protector, to the valiant 
Chief our respected subscriber (and we do 
sincerely respect our subscribers), to a discri- 
minating public, and to our own precious 
selves, compels us to print the article, with 
nothing extenuated, and naught set down in 
malice, just as we find it in the French Jour- 


nal. 
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PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE.—OPERA 
BOUFFE. 


Offenbach’s operetta bouffe in three acts, 
entitled ‘‘La Perichole” was produced by 
Mr. Bateman, at this establishment, in ad- 
mirable style, and with a strong cast of prin- 
cipal and secondary characters, excellent 
choral and orchestral force. 

The mise en scene satisfied all conditions of 
the light plot, which is based upon adven- 
tures in Lima, during Spanish vice-royalty, 
which two strolling or street singers passed 
through, chiefly in connection with a luxuri- 
ous and liquorish, old Viceroy, who, seeing 
«La Perichole,” —trma—on the plaza, is ter- 
ribly smitten with her vocal and personal 
charms, 

La Perichole’s lover perambulates with her 
in this peripathetic minstrelsy,, and their 
earnings not being large, as natural conse- 
quence, they are sadly in want of daily sup- 
plies. Irma’s love for Piquillo—Anjac—is 
severely tried by the Viceroy’s proffered 
largesse and sojourn with him at his palace. 

She yields assent to his suit, Piquillo takes 
on terribly about her perfidy, even to at- 
tempted suicide, and the movement of this 
pretty, little opera depends upon the work- 
ing out, after many perils and hardships, of 
the reward usually accorded by romances to 
faithful love. Irma and her mate—Aujac— 
vie with each other earnestly in this perform- 
ance, to pique and interest their public with 
the life vivacity and sparkling treatment of 
the music allotted them, which of itself has 
no special import or claim to musicianly con- 
sideration, As they give it, graced with fire 
and brilliant execution, and consummate 
tact in movement, facial expression and by- 
play, it carries the public heartily into en- 
thusiastic applause, or insatiate demands for 
repetition of such catches, piquant morceaux, 
as their duet in last act, which in that style 
of musical execution may be considered a 
master-piece of skill, in using the voice and 
gesture to make a mere nothing sensational 
and captivating. 

The choruses were exceedingly well given, 
evincing as they did full cooperation and 
sympathy with the principals, and harmony 
with the accompaniment. 

With the orchestra in this opera troupe 
satisfaction is ever felt and expressed. Their 
usual cleverness appeared in this operetta,asno 
point was missed nor the singers ever baulked. 

The several tableaux and ensembles were 
got up with evident care and nicety, so that 

_ a stage well filled with appropriately costumed 
males and females, invariably presented the 
best opportunity for the soloists and the 

- general effect. 

From the impression made upon the large 
audiences on each night of its performance, 
we deem ‘‘La Perichole” certain to appear 
for months to come, and the great popularity 


of Irma and Aujac, to derive from their re- 
peated performance in that opera, a very con- 
siderable accession. 

on a ert 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIO, 


A GRanD Cuorr for ordinary church service 
has recently been organised in the Boston 
Music Hall, under the able direction of Mr 
J. B. Sharland, the organist who presides 
there at Dr. Alger’s divine service. The choir 
numbers at present about thirty excellent 
choristers, and the appropriation for music 
by Mr. Alger’s society reaches the noble 
amount of $8500. Twelve more choristers 
will soon be added to this already large choir, 
which surpasses any like choral force in or- 
dinary church service, since the Park Street 
and ‘Tremont Temple choir, so justly celeb- 
rated when E. H. Frost trained and directed 
it. Miss Lizzie M. Allen is the leading so- 
prano, and receives $1000 per annum, a 
salary obtained by few soprani in a choir, 
here or elsewhere. The other soprani are 
Misses Harmon, Perry, Varney, and Leh- 
man. Thecontraltiare Mmes. Sharland, Wells, 
Read, Safford, and Osgood. The tenori are 
Messrs. Whitney, Daniells, Thacher, and 
Hueskin. The bassi are Messrs. Rudolph- 
sen, Beeching, Skinner, and Leonard. 

Mr. Clifton Tayleure, the new manager of 
Pike’s Opera House, sailed for England on 
Wednesday, to engage the best artists. Among 
those already engaged are Mr. BK. L. Daven- 


port, Mr. W. Davidge, and Mrs. J. H. Allen. | 


The season will probably commence on March 
9th, when ‘‘ The Tempest” will be produced. 

The Miss Elise Holt’s burlesque troupe, will 
appear in this city on Monday week at Kelley 
& Leon’s. They have been playing in Boston 
for the last two weeks. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa, gave two concerts in 
the Boston Music Hall this week; she was as- 
sisted by Mr. Levy, the king cornet player, 
Signor Ferranti, and J. N. Pattison, who 
played upon a Weber grand piano. 


John Brougham’s Theatre will probably 
open on the 30th. Booth’s on the 25th, 


The New York Theatre, has been rented by 
Mr. McKean Buchanan, for February, when 
he will introduce his danghter, Miss Virginia 
Buchanan. The Worrell sisters will perform 
in Pittsburg during the month of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s performances, 


Mr. Bateman produced Offenbach’s new 
opera ‘‘ La Perichole,” on Monday evening. 
Ville. Irma has certainly made a hit, and the 
opera will probably have as long a run as 
‘*La Grand Duchesse.” 


Mr, Augustin Daly was married on Thurs- 
day, to Miss Mary Duff, daughter of John 
Duff, lessee of the Olympic Theatre. The 
marriage took place at St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church in Sixteents Street. 


It is said that the Florence’s will probably 
succeed the Lydia Thompson burlesque 
troupe at Wood’s Museum. 


Mr. Jerome Hopkins gave concerts at the 
Rutland Opera House, on Thuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Marie Abbot and Signor Prolicchi. 


The ‘‘ After Dark” suit, has been decided 
in favour of Mr. Daly, and he will get fifty 
dollars for every representation with the rail- 
road scene, 


It is reported that Mrs. John Wood has 
bought one of the London theatres. 
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Mr. Edwin Forrest played in Dover, New 
Hampshire, on Monday, and at Haverhill, 
Mass., on Tuesday. 


Mr. De Cordova will deliver his lecture, 
‘*Miss Jones’ Wedding—No Cards,” at Stein- 
way Hall this Saturday evening. 


Signor Severini’s last Matinee of the season 
will be given at Steinway’s Rooms, on Mon- 
day morning, at half past 2 o’clock. 


A rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, 
took place at the Academy of Music yesterday 
afternoon. The second concert will take 
place this evening. 


Boston for a smali city is very affluent in 
new vocal sensations, and constantly startles 
all these United States, with discoveries of 
admirable voices, if not fully cultivated and 
finished singers. The very latest announce- 
ment in this line is a young soprano, Miss 
Anna S. Whitten, who has gained, for a no- 
vice, remarkable celebrity and praise by re- 
cent performances at the Harvard Association 
concerts and in oratorio, ‘*‘The Messiah,” 
when given by the Handel & Haydn Society, 
on Dee. 26, 1868. 

Miss Houston’s performance in ‘ Elijah,” 
on the subsequent evening, is spoken of by 
the Boston critics in terms of eulogy quite 
equal to those lavished upon Parepa. From 
her performance at Steinway Hall on Christ- 
mas evening, under quite unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, we are ready to give her praises 
in *‘ Hlijah ” full credence. 


Mme. Rossini prizes her late husband’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Messe” most highly—£4,000, or 
$20,000 gold, but as no one offered that sum, 
Madame will publish it herself, and sell it by 
retail. 


Hervyé’s anxiously expected opera, ‘‘ The 
Pierced Eye” will positively be produced at 
Grau’s Opera House, on Monday evenin 
next, as Mme. Rose-Bell is now recovere 
and competent to perform the leading role, 


Recent organizations for concert purposes 
of new bands, have brought to public notice 
not a little before unknown talent. 

In Carl Anschutz’s orchestral force, now 
performing at Cosmopolitan Hall, there is an 
excellent clarionet svloist, whose tone and 
execution surprise the audience into enthusi- 
astic applause, whenever a solo is given him, 
There is also in that organization an oboe 
player, who has few superiors and not many 
equals among our orchestral associations. 

Herren Weinke and Dathe, the executants 
referred to, will soon acquire celebrity, if 
their future heeps pace with the past in that 
hall. 


The Mendelssohn Orchestra Union has at- 
tracted so much attention by its two first 
public concert performances, that much in- 
terest has been expressed to ascertain its pre- 
cise definition and balance of instruments, 
We, therefore, give the following schedule of 
its several instruments, viz: Ten first violins, 
eight second, six violas, four violoncelli, 
eight double basses. 

‘Two flutes, one piccolo, two clarionets, two 
oboes, two bassoons, four cornets, two trum- 
pets, three trombones, one tuba, tympone, 
side drum, bass drum, and cymbals. 

Its third conzert is postponed until Janu- 
ary 17th, because Irving Hall was previously 
engaged for January 10th. 

—_—_ 

M. Arban’s last concert at the Salle Valen- 
tino was in honour of Rossini, whose music 
alone was performed. 
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[From THE Lonpon Mustcan Worp.] "|| toire by two clarionets, two horns, two bas- 
jj Soons, and all the stringed instruments. M. 


George THainl condueted, and ought to have, 
known better than to countenance such a! 
violation. of a great composer’s intention. 


Madaine Arabella Goddard is at Boulogne-: 
sur-Mer, taking a brief repose after her pro-; 
vincial tour in England, which is to re-com-' 
amence early in February. 


The Monday Popular Concerts begin again 
on the 4th of January, when Herr Joachim 
is to be the violinist, and Madame Goddard | 
the pianist. 


Herren Carl Tausig und Anton Rubinstein, ' 
the ‘‘lion-pianists”’ of the hour, are roaring’ 
doudly against each other in the Prussian ca-: 
pital. Of the two, if report may be credited,; 
Herr Tausig roars the louder. If only Abbé; 
Liszt, lion of lions, would but “ shake wide’ 
this yellow mane,” wag bis magnificent tail,’ 
extend his ample jaws, and roar them both: 
down! He could easily do it, and then, as| 
the French say, true connoisseurs, and true’ 
dovers of music, ‘dé rire.” 


The Choir observes that, ‘“musicians abroad: 
are, as a rule, treated with more honour and 
courtesy than in this country. In France 
particularly, the composer or performer is, 
{| recognized as a fit companton for those whose; 
high rank is in England too often regarded 
as a cordon effectually shutting them out from’ 
the monde artiste. As a notable illustration! 
of the truth of our assertion we need only: 
point to the concourse of illustrious men, 
aathered round the grave of Rossini, and to 
the fact that M. Ambroise Thomas has been 
one of the guests of the Emperor during the 
stay of the Court of Compiégne.”’ 


> 


Here is one verse of a new national song 
by A, Teetgen :— 
“Land of.a roated renown, / 
Thou little, thou mighty land, | 
Over which the wing’d Godhead has flown, 
Aud impressed his peculiar brand.” 
Theauthors of ‘‘ God bless our Sailor Prince,” 
and ‘ God bless the Princess Too,” had bettey 
look to their laurels. 


on the night of her re-appearance brought] _Turi.—At the Carignano, Mozart's eat 
Giovanni, has-been produced, but in so un- 


16,000 francs to the treasury. : ie ened! : 
Miss Minnie Hauck makes her début in parent: “yi Si ae sie erie deine | 


Paris. at.the end of this month. Mulle. de 
“Marska follows on the 10th of January, ; 


* Opera is doing badly in Madrid, and Signor’ 
WNaudin has left “without once appearing. 


' Signor Tamberlick has. arrived in Paris 
from Madrid to enter upon his engagement 
at the Ltaliens, 


Madame Patti has recovered her voice, and 


Koentasprre.—Die Legende von der heiligen! 
Elisabeth, the oratorio composed by the Abbé 
Liszt for the Wartzburg Festival: was per, 
formed lately by the new Vocal Union. It 
had only been performed previously at Munich 
and Prague, and had never been published. 
A copy of the score was obligingly lent for 
the oeéasion by the management: of obs 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 


Srerrm.—Evening Entertainments, on the 
model of those given at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, have been inaugurated at the Conserva- 
tory here, whére the number of pupils has 
already increased to one hundred and thirty. 
The first of these Entertainments was given 
ashort time since, and afforded great satis- 
faction to everyone interested in the institu: 
tion, 


Offenbach’s Lieschen und Fritzchen is in 
weheursal at the Gaités, with Miss Constanee 
Loseby and Mr. Charles Lyall as the hero 
and heroiue. : i 


A funeral service has been held in the War: 
«saw Cathedral in honour of Rossini, The 
WSlabat Maier was performed and the chureht 
was huvg with black. 


Hssex, Mass., has a little gicl three years 
old, who plays over two hundred pieces on 
the piano. She ought to be in the biack yn 
‘making mud-pies. 


The Italian composers have adopted Signor 
Verdi's suggestion, and a commission has 
eee appointed to arrange the details ofa 


ossini commemorative mass, 
Brussets.—The latest novelties at the 


Théatre de la Monnaie have been the revival 
of L’ Africaine and a new ballet, entitled Bul- 
Bul, la Gurcassienne. In the opera, Madame 
Franchino, a débutante, successfully sustained 
the part of Selika, and M. Warot that of Vasco 
de-Gama; both artists. were called for at the 
fall of the. curtain. The new ballet was any! 
‘thing buta triumph. The blame is laid upon 
the composer of the music. M. Henry Beu- 
mer, the first violin attached to the theatre. — 
Madame Adelina Patti is announced to give 
a series of performances at the end of the 
month. All the — are already sanidhed 
up. 

“At a bar-dinner, Mr. Sam Ewing, a law: 
yer and a punster,: was called upon for 
song; and while hesitating to respond, a judge 
present observed that it would’nt be much, 
as if would be but Sam (psalm) singing, 
‘Well,’ rejoined Ewing, ‘even that would bi 
better than him [hymn] singing.’ The judgt 
wilted.” j 
“Are you curious to kaow what Mdlle. 
, hneider gains at the Théatre des Variété 
now fhe, fayourite resort of every Parisian, 
and of all foreigners who spend & day er two 


v¥ Madlle. Sarolta’s success at Moscow was thm 
telegraphed to Paris :—Hier. Don Juan. Ap 
‘peared as Zerlina. Immense success. Sui 

*perb bouquets. Innumerable calls for Sarolta, 
Great triumph.” Happy Sarolta! 


M. Pasdeloup’s latest popular scheme in 
cluded Mendelssohn’s first Symphony, the 
‘Adugio from Haydn’s thirty-sixth Quartet 
[by ail the strings], the Leonora overture, a 
pianoforte concerto in G minor by M. Saint. 
-Saens, and the overture to Oberon. 


We now learn that Signor Fraschini, against 
-ewhom an action fur breach of engagement is 
pending, has resolved upon going to St. Pe- 
otersburgh and falfillmg the terms of his agree- 
ment. Why not have done so before and 
saved a heap of bother ? : 


At Mr, Charles Hallé’s most recent eubaet 
in the Free ‘Trade Hall, Mancliester [Thurg- 
“day night], the principal novelty was a serg- 
nade by Mozart, given for the ‘tirst time in 
England. It is written for two oboes, two 
~‘clarionets, two corni di basetto, four horns, 
“two bassoons, and contra fas otto. : 


at 
The Adagio from Beethoven's Septet was 


“money—twenty frances. 


burgh engagement. 


performed last Sunday at the Paris Conserva-!| in Patis® | ‘This year she has realized 90,000 


francs by appearing 250 times before: ‘the 
public. Now, if to this sum we add what she 
gained by playi ing, during her month’s holi- 
day, in different towns i in France, the peers 


'| will come to 130,000fr.’ 


Kéntesperc.—Concert of the Voeal Union: 
Overture to Preciosa, Weber; Violin Concerto, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude to. the fifth act of 
Konig Manfred, Reinecke; ‘Zur Weinlese,” 
Vierling; ‘‘Nachtgesang im Walde,” Schn- 
bert; Vine-dressers’ chorus ‘from, Loreley, 
Mendelssohn; ‘Der Landskuecht, ” Herbeéck, 


ete. 


Lrtestc.—At the third concert: of the Eu- 
terpe Society, the orchestra performed the 
overture to Guillaume Tell, Rossini, and 
‘¢ Les Preludes,” Liszt. Herr. Heckmann, dis- 
played his talent as an executant to advantage 


-in Brueh’s Violia Concerto, as weil as in 


Bach’s Prelude and Fugue, G minor. Mdilé. 


| Scherbel, from Breslau, sang the cavatina, 


“Glééklein im ‘Lhale,” from Weber’s Hury- 
anthe, and three songs, by 'Taubert, Mendels- 


| sohn,. and, Henschel,—Auber’s Premier Jour 


de Bonheur has proved highly successful, and 
becomes a regular; stock piece.—Dr, Franz 
Brendel died here on the 25th Nov., aged 
fifty-seven. _ He held the post of Professor of 
Musical History in the Conservatory. He was 
known chiefly as author of his Geschichte der 
Musik and Musik der Gegenwart, and as editor 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik fonadast ws 
Robert Schumann. : 


ApELINA Partt’s TF haekia'e TO. ‘Panna. — 
The farewell performance by Adelina Patti, 
or rather what-had been intended fora leave. 
taking, proved a great annoyance, notronly 
to herself, but those who purchased tickets 
of dealers® ‘outside; as nearly all visitors of 


‘Parisian theatres are compelled to do, at 


high rate, when any great’ attraction is there 
pr sented. After ‘Les Italiens” had been 
jammed full with expectant arditors, the sad 
fact was revealed that Patti had a severe cold, 
and could not sing. Kind indulgence was 


‘asked for Grossi, as substitute, but vainly, 


and every one rushed to get back his tickét- 
The current and 
generally paid rate for that signal event 
having been’ seventy frances, each ticket 
holder lost fifty franes, or $10 in gold, and 
louél were the lamentations of those who had 
invested largely in that kind of stock, as it 
proved another Erie. 

Reports and canards about Patti are now 
used in the operatic market as in Wall street, 
and some keno operator, who probably de- 
sired to supply her place at St. Petersburgh 
with a friend or a client, sent word to that 

capital, of Patti’s failure to appear in ‘‘Les 
Italiens,” with addition of severe illness, and 
consequent inability to fultil her St. Peters- 
Great consternation en- 
sued in those cold ‘tegions, especially as Fra- 
schini had just informed the manager that he 
would not come there, according to contract. 

So a telegram was flashedgto Paris by that 
agonised manager, asking if she really in- 
tended to desert him also, but her: reply 
soothed his agony, while it restored Poe in 
Italian operadom at St. Petersburgh. 

Adelina denied the -absurd story, and: im- 
puted faithlessness to the contract, and: 
clared her stedfast purpose to do or die in 


sd, operatic harness, within that freezing realm, 


which ‘has-cost 50 Feng aie singers their 
voices or their lives is 6200 oF ay 


Jin “IOs 


WAPSON'S ART JOURNAT 


*“ ACMUSICAL GEM. 
Just published a beantiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


ISTHE OPERA BOUF F Esa 
Comprising the choicest. pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of (oe | 
LA GRANDE. DUCHESSE, . 
BELLE HELENE. * 
“BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUDS, | 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, fall gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt,ot price. 


IX POSITION: | UNLYERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE, 


THE 


Hoghest Award. 


d Oe > n 

Also in press, a new book, entitled, The Legion of Honor 9 

5° wReATH ‘OF GEMS, 

Comprising “riearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ** The Opera Bouffe.” 
- OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSUN & CO. 
Til Broadway, New York. 


vie 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


"JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


3i4 & 316 East 39th St 
“2 OONRAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


“Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- | 
fication. 12mo jj 


LIFE INSURANCE. . 
ORGANIZED 1853. ' 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance’ 


HAVE RECEIVED 


— 


Clies Move First Lreninas. 


e “Company of New York. GOLD MEDAL — LOW#LL MECHANICS’ FATR, 
Ty ay Demag i pad esident. | aye O7 guia 
H, LASMENGA DAS ME 20 Manager of geucies. | : 


Acca ater Gash Assets for the Secarity, of, ach Or the be 34, Piano, 


ley Holders, nearly eas JOU. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. Sean 
Policies ooo SSSA PP TOPO. vcsevcciecvacns :: 10,300 a 
Income for the Fear, OVEL.... 2. .see scree ee eees 2,000,000 A § > Sy VMS 
Paid to Widows and pos of Deceased Mem- . TWO FIRST PRE MIUMS 
[oe Bo ID OCA Cea ee a aeee aS 300,000 : \ 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued AT THR 


as above 30,000, 00: 
THE BUSINESS Has pegetep EACH YEAR SiNCE 


~-—-NOQ-RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
<6 7-22 
FOR THE BEST 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. ; 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A ree 
MIUM NUE CAN Bi GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
Tr DESIRED. 


Mutual in its Plan of Operations. : 


The e Company is 

Dividends declared payable in in cash, or applied to the can. 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Paym+ nts have been made, the Policies 


GRAND & SQUARE 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-paymen 


of Premium or fraudulent anwersia the original application. P | A N 0 ,) i 


POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST ' } 
-_ LIBERALITY. MAKING A TOTAL OF 


To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER! ; 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. I 63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


“was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
* the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
_ Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
" Life Companies combined, 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


“FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY; 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Officein New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


; GOOD AGENTS WANTED, { 
ylg-3m - ager 


Over all Competitors during the 
past Forly-Four Years, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE : 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS.’ 


t 
246 Washington st., ~gatn . 


11 E. Fourteenth Street, xen York, 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


ud 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARK, and 


UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 


ae 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnisk ed it with the: 


| finest and most approved machivery required in the manu- 


| factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 


rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, im 


Hj i C K a R i i G & S ON S || every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 
4 


which to-day stands with vat a rival as the 


MOsT EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO... 
In Tak 
We Og Rivlin Dire 
The great combination of improvements attained in the 


“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 


4 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 


the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS: 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. oe 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘*DUNHAM’”? PIANO will be continued, by 


| U8; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
|| our house; the honor of introducing to the public the last 


'| grand and great era of Pianoforte-improvyement, which has 


given to pot 
ry ; » 
AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S! 


HONORS, 


‘| we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘DUNHAM? 
'| PIANO in that high position of merit, fot Which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 851 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th stree; 


NEW YORK. 
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PUPTues 
RY cure 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr, SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
rogard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under bis care the worse casea in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr, Sherman's appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promires greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obt:ined of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United states. 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 ceut stamps. 


12 years with 
PATON & CO, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


{WINDOW SHADES; ' 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


PAT RIN THD: 


HE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the favy- 
orite of all who appreciate a teally first clasa instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 
MANNER & CO. 


KE. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


({TREMONT STREET, wean ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


au22-ly | 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS, EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Oboirs, also as Uratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E, Loder will form two clusses fur the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
wiil meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- | 


deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty now and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 
sale at bargaine for cash. 


73% 


GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY} 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
° 694 Broadway, New York, 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be Jeased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 
Aimilar testimonials were awarded these superb instru. 


ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they bave been exhibited in competition, 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 5 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York, 


“The Workshop,” 


A ronthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c.. and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #@~ One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription, 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor 
able terms, 

German, American. English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 

on” hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


|} FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


~<._ Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, eto, 


ee d Depot of 
ERARD'B GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


, Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY, 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly cel-brated Basso Singer, of world-wide reruta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America, 

Having retired from the stage and estab'ished himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sine 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini wonld observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ere, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2. Via Giardino, Milan, Italy, 

Terms per leason, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m 


Watsons Art Jo 


U 


anal 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


ae 3 gee bel ihc “Sg — 


VWVWATSON, 


= 


New Senres—No. 273. \ 
Vou. X.—No. 13. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1869. 


Ip gt a i 


1 aoe Doxusrs per Yran, 
SINGLE Corres, 10 Crs, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


a 


a They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 

- *y1" 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 

' Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


4239 BROOME: St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
-country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
.andin which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


Plate. t 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


-Guction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
~ with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
“MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
_and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
ethan any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
‘hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


S. J. SHavenussy. 

In the notice of the Academy, which ap- 
peared in last week’s paper, the name of this 
gentleman was unintentionally omitted. Mr. 
Shaughnessy is the exhibitor of three pic- 
tures, the titles of which are: ‘* Pocahontas 
Lake, near Morristown, N. J.” (18), ‘‘ Under 
the Vines” (118), and ‘‘ Towards Eve ”’ (184). 
They are fairly composed, and are painted in 
a manner that gives us the impression, that 
the artist was not quite fully able to express 
himself—that is, he thought or felt more 
than his execution has carried out. We do 
not say this in disparagement of the artist’s 
works, for we believe them to contain a great 
deal of sentiment nevertheless, but we think 
that Mr. Shaughnessy is capable of doing a 
great deal more; and, for that reason, are we 
apt to be critieal in regard to his works, 


Miss JULIANA OAKLEY. 


“The Young Artist” (872) is the title of 
this lady’s work, which has been but recently 
added to the collection ; the subject, a young 
gitl, who is eagerly scanning the proportions 
of one of Roger’s pretty statuettes, preparat- 
ory to making a drawing of it; the action of 
the girl, and the general arrangement of the 
composition, background and foreground, are 
excellent, and show, that the picture was 
thoughtfully worked out. Miss Oakley has 
gone to Kurope to study her profession, and 
when she returns, we shall look with much 
pleasure for the results of that study, as we 
believe her to be a lady possessed of a great 
deal of talent. 

A. Fuamm. 

“The Roman Campagna” (373) is the title 
of another, but recently added work : it is 
broadly and effectively treated, and contains 
a great deal of fine atmospheric effect ; the 
cattle and figures are painted with much skill, 
besides being well introduced iu the compo- 
sition. The picture is a very fine one. 

There are two other accessions to the col- 
lection, that we wish to mention, before no- 
ticing the works of the sculptors; they are a 
«Tropical Scene,” by Church, and a “‘ Twi- 
light,” by Mignot. Mr. Church’s picture is 
one of great beauty, not alone in composi- 
tion, but in the delightful sentiment, express- 
ed by pleasing and harmonious color, and well 
drawn, and graceful forms, which in works 
of the dimensions of the present canvas, and 
smaller pictures seem to add to the general 
effect, by the amount of detail represented in 
the vines, though in this same handling of 
foliage in his larger pictures, Mr. Church 
takes away from the general grandeur of his 
compositions. Mr. Mignot’s picture is a 
Twilight, that was painted when he was with 


Church, and it is, therefore, quite like the 
works of that master. The sky is “of that 
clear, soft, pale, yellowish tint, as itis to be 
seen after the sun has set, and the landscape 
is represented in sbadow, with cool, greyish 
greens for the lights, or rather for the semi- 
shadows, as there ate no strong lights in the 
landscape. It is far supefier to anything 
that we have seen from Mr. Mignot’s pencil 
of arecent date. Another landscape that we 
have to notice is by Geo. L. Clongh : it is 
well composed, and nicely treated, besides 
being quite pleasing in its coloring. If the 
size of the canvas were not quite so square, 
more oblong, we think the picture would haye 
a much better effect ; it is, nevertheless, a 
very good landscape. 

We have given our comments on the paint- 
ings in this collection in a bold, outspoken 
manner, prompted by the desire to advocate 
and further the cause of art, and save it 
from being debased by the imbecility of men 
who have got into power, and whose motto 
is: ‘‘Rule orruin.” We hope, that our can- 
did remarks may teach them, that our coun- 
try is somewhat advanced in its art educa- 
tion, and what could be tolerated whilst in 
its days of puerility, must be rebuked now, 
and give way to something more advanced 
and enligtened in art. There is one deadly 
poison, that gnaws the,vitality of our grow- 
ing school, and that is the uvlimited praise, 
which is bestowed on the works of friends of 
the gentlemen who write the art notices in 
our daily and weekly papers, and the ill- 
timed and unjust censure of the works of 
men who are not within the bounds of the 
magic circle. We hope the day is past, when 
stories of artists’ werks having sold for enor- 
mous sums, would not only be freely cireul- 
ated, but would be actually believe.t by the 
masses of people, whose idea of the artist’s 
ability, would grow in proportion to the 
enormity of the sum, received by the sup- 
posed sale. Let our people, when they read 
or hear such stories, simply exclaim: trash! 
and look on the painter or owners of the pic- 
tures as ‘‘humbugs.” And, telling a large 
story is the sugar coated pill, which the 
ignorant readily swallow, but very often pain- 
fully digest. 

An artist’s work cannot be made better by 
any amount of money, nor can his talent be 
improved by simply telling an untruth. The 
artist has to work, and he who is the most 
earnest and studious, will eventually be the 
most successful. To all those who study art 
we would say then, to study it from motives 
of the sincerest love; for it is only that 
strong loye, that will sustain him in the al- 
most endless struggles, which he will be ob- 
liged to endure. 

Persevere, young student, in your seeking 

| for all that is good, truthful, and beautiful in 
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art, and you, who are in a more mature state 
of your art existence, rest not; for, there is 
more work to be done, and drones and in- 
competent persons must not stand in the way 
of its being accomplished. With our artists 
fully imbued with the spirit of progression, 
and faithfully drawing all their lessons from 
good old mother Nature, we cannot fail to 
become a great artististic nation. Let us 
try! 

“We will now notice the display of statuary: 
The collection makes but a poor show in the 
way of sculpture. There are but a few 
pieces, and the only works that claim our at- 
tention are ‘‘ Young Columbus,” by Zeoechie ; 
‘‘ Girl and Kitten,” by D. Richards; ‘‘Peri,”’ 
by the late Thomas Crawford ; ‘‘ A Portrait 
Medallion,” in plaster, by Hdward J. Kuntze; 
and a plaster statue, by Miss Mary Bradshaw 
entitled ‘‘Sleeping Youth.” Of these, the 
statue of Young Columbus is the most pro- 
minent, owing to the beauty of the design, 
and to its highly finished workmanship ; the 
sculptor has represented his subject as a 
youth of twelve, or fourteen summers, and 
seated on a bank,fleaning forward, and rest- 
ing on his right elbow, with the hand almost 
touching the chin, whilst he is eagerly look- 
ing into the distance, as if in search of that 
new hemisphere, which he, at a more mature 
state of his existence, discovered, and which 
now glories in the name of America. The 
left hand catches a chart, which lies in the 
lap, and which Young Columbus has been 
studying. It is a beautiful conception, that 
the admirable manner in which the marble is 
chiselled fully expresses. The only objec- 
tionable part of this statue is the hair, which 
is too stringy and hard, a point that very few 
sculptors succeed with, the hard and strong 
nature of the marble being diametrically op- 
posed to the soft and elastic nature of hair. 
The bas-reliefs on the pedestal, commemorat- 
ive of events in the life of Columbus, 
could, we think, be very well dispensed with, 
as they are not remarkable for any beauty of 
design, and of no possible use to the statue 
David Richards’ ‘‘Girl and Kitten ”’is another 
good idea, that is fairly executed : the action 
of the girl as she plays with the kitten is 
good, and the folds of the drapery are well 
managed. There is a great deal of repose to 
this piece of marble, and but for a stiffness 
and feeling of heaviness to the curls of hair, 
it would be a most excellent, as well as a most 
successful work. Crawford’s marble statue 
‘*Peri” is a very graceful figure, that is ably 
handled, though, with somewhatlarger arms 
and legs,than the present statue can boast of, 
Peri would be a more beautiful specimen of 
the Angelic spirit. Mr. Kuntze’s ‘‘ Medal- 
lion” is nicely and carefully modeled. Miss 
Bradshaw evinces considerable power in ma- 
nipulating clay in her statue ‘‘ Sleeping 
Youth;” the action of the figure is graceful, 
and it seems to have been thoughtfully stu- 
died and pretty successfully carried out, 
though somewhat stiff, a fault that is to be 
attributed to the youth and inexperience of 
the sculptress, who is quite young yet. With 
a little more practice, Miss Bradshaw will be- 
come quite eminent as an American sculp- 
tress. Baerer’s ‘‘ Pandora” is but a poor il- 
lustration of the first mortal woman that 
ever lived, and the execution is also feeble. 
Ruhl, O'Donovan, and Pickett exhibit plaster 
busts, that we cannot praise very highly, as 
they are wanting in finish and artistic sculp- 
ing. 
In next week’s we shall give a notice of 
the works of ©. L. Elliot and Emanuel 
Leutze, which are in the present collection. 
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OUR ABSENT FRIEND. 
I. 

When first I became acquainted with George 
Thorold, I thought him a little foolish and 
a great curiosity. He was immensely tall. 
His legs appeared to be attached to his body 
by strings, and to move independently. His 
clothes were bygone and quaint in fashion, 
and as if expressly made to set off the angles 
of his figure. He was notable in the streets 
by the large and spotted scarf, from which, 
like lynx’s ears, rose bis high shirtcollar; his 
hat on the very back of his head, and a large 
eye-glass set in antique gold. 

I met George Thorold first in Devonshire, 
where I was spending Christmas week ata 
friend’s country house. First impressions are 
lasting ; and the first impression of his entry 
into our social circle, though modified in its 
judgment by subsequent friendship, can 
never be wholly erased. 

He came into the library with his hat on, 
and retained it during the entire visit. I re- 
member there was snow on its crown and 
brim, which made it appear all the more ec- 
centric. ‘The children ot the house followed 
in his rear like a little tornado, and, before 
he was well seated, climbed on his knees, put 
snowballs into the pockets of his swallow tail 
coat, and paraded his umbrella. 

He was too near-sighted to perceive, or too 
good-natured to notice the smiles which passed 
like electricity from lip to lip ; and as to the 
children’s somewhat overpowering attentions, 
he only exclaimed from time to time ina 
good - humored abrupt tone :—‘‘Oh! you 
villains! Keep quiet, you little villains!”” An 
appeal which [am bound to state had little 
effect on their juvenile hearts, 

Diana, one of my fair hostesses, rose to his 
assistance, and dispatched the youngsters to 
theschool-room. ‘Then, taking the chair next 
him, (she had been previously sitting beside 
me) she inquired after the health of his family. 
He appeared curiously uncertain on this point, 
judging by his answers. He first stated, clas- 
sing them all uader one head, that ‘they 
were all quite well, thank you.” But when 
asked after each individually, one had a head- 
ache, another a sprained ankle, and two or 
three were suffering from influenza. 

Diana informed him in return that her 
mother, Lady Waldron, was also in bed, 
suffering tortures from earache. He looked 
at her vacantly, and then, under a vague 
impression that some jest was going its round, 
he broke out into a short laugh. 

When he rose to depart, he walked into the 
library press instead of out of the room door. 
Diana again came to his assistance, but even 
she could not repress a laugh when she per- 
ceived the melted snow-balls dripping from 
the points of his swallow-tail coat. He bore 
the discovery with perfect good temper, put 
their remains into the hands of the astonished 
footman, and left the house smiling as when 
he came in. When he was fairly gone, my 
amusement, which had been nipped in the 
bud by Diana, shone again over my counte- 
nance, heralding a bust of laughter from the 
assembled party. 

‘‘Have you never seen him before? Do 
you mean to say you have never met ‘our 
absent friend ?’ ‘Why, he’s known all over 
the country by no other name ?”’ 

I ventured to ask besitatingly, ‘‘was he at 
all—I meant was he considered as—quite— 
quite—” 

“Perfectly,” replied Diana. 
stand what you mean. 


T under- 
He is perfectly right, 


!T ean assure you; and, what’s more, he could 


| buy and sell you and every one of us put to- 
gether.” 

I am aware, that my face assumed a some- 
vhat supercilious expression, and she con- 
tinued, eagerly, 

“IT don’t mean, of course, that he’s rich, 
because he’s as poor as a church-rat. but he’s: 
so immensely clever. He’s a first-rate astro- 
nomer, mathematician, and naturalist. Is not 
that enough ? And besides all this, he’s the 
best son in the world. His poor mother is 
paralysed, and he wheels her all over the 
country in her bath chair. He never sees the 
puddles, poor old fellow, and walks right 
through them. He carries her up and down 
stairs every day of her life, and once, when 
she was very ill, he ran all the way into towm 
in his dressing-gown and carpet-slippers! So 
now you ought not to laugh at him—ought. 
you ?” Diana laughed herself when she asked 
me this question, but there was a tear in her 
eye, and though she called him ‘‘old”’ in hee 
foolish random way of talking, George Thorold 
was certainly not over thirty. 

The next time I met ‘‘our absent friend” 
was in chambers in London. I had received 
a letter from Diana a day or two previously, 
requesting me to call upon him. His mother 
was dead ; he was in very low spirits, and 
going to be called to the bar. She told me, 
in her usual vague way of writing—‘‘ He was 
eating his terms, and she was afraid he did 
not seem to relish them.” I found him loca- 
ted in the very heart of the city, at the top 
of its heighest houses, My legs ached before 
I reached the summit, but he gave me ample 
time to rest them, as he kept me full ten 
minutes waiting outside his door. : 

At length it opened. and he appezred upon 
the landing in an Indian-patterned dressing- 
gown and scarlet slippers. : 

‘‘How are you? Very glad to see you,” 
he said, quite affectionately, though I saw at 
a glance he had not the faintest idea who I 
was—‘‘ Very glad to see you. Come in, that’s 
a good fellow, and take a seat by the fire. 
This is very cold weather. Eh!” and taking 
me by the arm he led meintohisroom. I 
must remark here there was no fire, neither 
was the morning such as called for one. He, 
however, seconded the proposal he had origi- 
nally made, and drew in a horse-hairarm-chair 
beside the empty grate. Iobserved he looked 
both paler and thinner than when I had first 
seen him. I apologised for disturbing himg 
and perceiving a something in his greetin ; 
which fell short of recognition, I reminded 
him where we had met, and who bade me 
visit him. 

“* Ah! yes,” he said—‘‘ Ah! yes; she’s a good 
girl. She’s a dear girl. How is she? Ah? 
yes.” He rubbed his large hands vigorously 
together—a peculiar habit of his—and added, 
abruptly—‘‘ Diana Waldron is going to be 
married ?” 

‘« Yes ; I—I believe so.” 

‘‘Who’s the lucky fellow, do you know ?”” 

‘¢Well really, I—I believe I am.” ; 

‘“*You! You don’t say so.” He looked up 
at me with a sudden brightness, for his eyes 
seemed generally covered with fog. ‘‘I wish 
you joy, old fellow. You’ve drawn a prize. 
You must come and dine with me to-night, 
and drink her health.” Again he chafed his 
hands violently and fell into the sudden gloom. 

“Certainly, with pleasure. At what hour 
do you dine ?” 

“* Six o’clock sharp.” 

“All right.” I took up my hat to go. 

“‘Or, stay. IRfseven suits you better, you 
may come at seven.” 

** Six is quite as convenient to me.” 


, 


“Very well; six letit be.” He opened the 
door to let me ont, and I went down the stairs 
in a state of mixed amusement and pity. 

At six o’clok sharp I tramped up them 
‘again, and presented myself at his chambers. 
Tknocked with my walking-stick several times; 
but as there was no answer, and the door lay 
slichtly ajar. I walked in. 

My friend was particularly absent on this 
occasion—in fact, he was not at home, neither 


was there any sign, preparation for, or odor of |. 


dinner. Isat down in the arm-chair to await 
his return. I was not accustomed to dine 
before seven, so the delay was of little conse- 
quence. Lamused myself meantime glancing 
round the apartment and taking in its con- 
tents. 

On the table where dinner ought at this 
moment to have been smoking in flagrant 
hospitality, stood a dish of paste, so stale 
that its surface was covered with mould; close 
beside it was a microscope and box of slides. 
and under thisa MS. My curiosity’prompt- 
‘ed me to rise and look further. The MS 
was headed, ‘‘Some remarks on the cuticle of 
tthe frog's eye, as seen under the microscope.” 
Another MS. lay: beside this again: it was 
theaded ‘‘ Planetary revolutions and lunar in- 
fluences, with notes on rivers, lakes, and tidal 
irregularities.” 

On a chair beside the table lay a picture on 
its face. I raised it to see if it were a por- 
trait, but it proved to be a copy of Panl de la 
Roche’s exquisite picture ~f the ‘‘ Floating 
Martyr,” executed by our absent friend’s own 
hand, as its initials werein the corner. It 
was a rough copy, certainly, but he had con- 
trived {to catch, with perfect faithfullness, the 
wonderful beanty and purity of the face. It 
was, evidently, his ideal type of female love- 
liness. There were innumerable cases of in- 
sects and butterflies arranged round the walls 
of the apurtment ; but in vain I searched for 
vany law digests, or the well-known cover of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries ; or, in fact, any- 
thing touching on the profession to which he 
-was to be called. 

“Tf any poor wretch wanted a wife to look 
‘after him and his guests, Thorold does,” I 
groaned, as I rose and looked longingly outof 
the window, depressed, hungry, and almost 
vangry. At half-past seven o’clock I gave up 
my vigil, and going down, dined instead at 
the Cock in Fleet street. 

I did not see our “‘ absent friend” for about 
a fortnight after this flagrant instance of ab- 
straction. I expected he would have called 
upon me to explain its cause, and I purposely 
abstained from visiting him, lest he should 
think I was seeking an apology. I found I 
-was over scrupulous, as he never, in the most, 
-distant manner, alluded to the invitation, or 
its finale—except, indeed, to give it de nono. 

This time I refused, begging, instead, that 
‘he would come and dine with me at my Club 
in the west-end. 

He promised he would do so, and, to prevent 
-@ second failure of his memory, I called for 
him myself at the appointed day, and walked 
~with him to our destination. 

We had a very pleasant dinner. I had 
asked three or four literary friends to meet 
him, and a couple of barristers. He was shy 
and silent at first, but I led the conversa- 
tion gradually to some of his favorite themes, 
and he waxed quietly eloquent. He crumbled 
up his bread, and rolled it into gray pellets. 
He put the dining-napkin in his pocket in 
mistake for his handkerchief, and removed it 

again at the instance of the grinning waiter, 
“without the slightest mauvaise honte; but he 
~wounded my feelings not a little by his per- 
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fect unconsciousness of the nature of his food. 
Having finished the breast and wing of a 
partridge, he rubbed his hands pleasantly 
together, and ejaculated—‘‘Hxcellent mutton 
that!” 

An elderly gentleman, dining at a table 
close by, became evidently interested in our 
eccentric guest and his conversation, and 
when we adjourned, later on, to the smoking- 
room, followed us there. 

Thorold did not smoke: he told us inge- 
nuously, his poor mother bad a dislike to it, so 
he had given it up. I could see curious eyes 
fixed on my poor friend from various parts of 
the room, but he was perfectly inconscious, 
and serenely happy in the scientific conver- 
sation of the Indian officer, who, having 
followed us into the room, now made himself 
one of our party. 

He was a handsome old fellow, short, stout, 
and rather abrupt in his manner, with close- 
cropped bristling hair, and long grey musta- 
ches. He was anew member, but I learned 
from one of our party that his name was 
Lawrence, and that he was not only a brave 
old warrior, but as rich as Croesus. 

They talked on till past midnight—a strange 
contrast to us lookers-on and listeners: the 
soldier standing on the rug with his black to 
the fire—keen-eyed, and impetuous in words 
and gestures: Thorold, leaning on the corner 
of the mantel-piece, long-legged and dreamy- 
eyed. with his tawny hair hanging over his 
forehead, apparently half asleep, but when 
a question touched the keynote of his mind, 
the transformation was as sudden as it was 
startling—first, the violent palmrubbing, then 
a toss of the head, which shook back the de- 
pending locks, a brightening of every feature, 
making him as handsome and intellectual- 
looking’ a fellow as one would care to see; a 
flow of modest unassuming language, fraught 
with interest, and showing profound learning 
and research; a rapid twirling round and 
round of the antique eye-glass till the subject 
was ended, when, passing out of sunshine, he 
entered his usual fog. 


1B i 

George Thorold was a failure at the bar, 
yet he soon made his mark in London. He 
became known to a large literary and scienti- 
fic circle: was courted by many who took a 
genuine interest in hearing him discuss ab- 
struse disputed points, and by those who 
wished also to turn his talents to account. 
So he found employment, after a time, more 
suited to his tastes. He wrote grave leaders 
for the best papers; astronomical articles for 
scientific journals; and notes on natural hi- 
story for various serials ; but the occupation 
he delighted in was reviewing. He read new 
books with a keen interest, and reviewed 
them with an acuteness and truth which left 
no loop-hole for the claims of private friend- 
ship. If a book was bad, weak, or faulty, it 
was ba, weak, and faulty, though his very 
brother had been the author. 

As we grew to be chums, poor George 
Thorold and I. I became more and more an- 
xious on one point, and that was that he should 
marry, and have a good wife to look after him. 

His reom was becoming a literary Augean 
stable, and his dress a sport for the boys in 
the street. I laid many a trap to ensnare 
him. LTintroduced him at literary parties to 
all the young blues I thought might hit his in- 
tellectual fancy, but he did not seem to see 
either it or them. J really don’t think when 
he got into one of his dreamy moods that he 
know whether he was talking to a man or 
a woman, and IT remarked that frequently he 
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called little girls by boys’ names, and spoke 
to little boys as if they were girls. 

IT had him pnt up for my elnb, but he was 
so helpless about finding his way across town, 
IT feared it would be but little nse to him. 
When tired, he would step into the first om- 
nibus passing, and often found himself at 
Kentishtown when his destination was at Bays- 
water. 

The only place to which he ever ssemed 
capable of finding his way unassisted was the 
Brittish Museum. Here he would have been 
contented, I believe, to eat, drink, and sleep, 
if such a thing had been possible, and never 
ask to wander outside its sacred precincts into 
the garish world. He wrote his leaders there, 
reviewed his books, stored his brain with a 
maddening amount of extra knowledge, and 
grew more absent than ever. 

I grew almost jealous of the library and its 
charms, shutting Thorold out, as it did, from 
his friends and admirers, and became weary 
of his rapturous praise of ‘‘that wonderful 
room,” as he enthusiastically termed the 
reading-room. But shortly before I left Lon- 
don for my marriage, it dawned upon my 
mind that it was not impossible he might find 
there that still more wonderful thing—a wife. 

I had observed, it is true, when reading 
there, that Thorold was a subject of curiosity 
to some, and mirth to others. The door- 
keepers smiled as they let him in, and the 
library clerks shrugged their shoulders; but 
especially the lady readers looked up wonder- 
ingly when he walked past them. 

T had also, on one occasion, noticed a lady 
who invariably chose her seat next him, draw- 
ing a caricature of him in her note-book, and 
Tsaw it afterwards down stairs in the luncheon- 
room, where she was showing it to her triends. 
It was not well done, but it had caught his 
weak points, and I heard her say in a whisper 
to a young lady next her—‘‘ He looks like a 
harmless lunatic; but do you know I’ve heard 
he is awfully deep in natural history, and that 
he writes reviews for some of the best papers. 
It might be worth while to make up to him, 
don’t you think so?” 

I could neither see the lady she spoke to, 
nor hear her answer, but I guessed the carri- 
caturist received a snub, for she rose from the 
table with a sneer, and taking up her note- 
book, left the room. 

Each day that I either visited the library 
or called there in theafternoon for my ‘absent 
friend,” I found her seated next him. She 
seemed bend on making his acquaintance; she 
borrowed his penknife, asked him to assist 
her in placing books on her book-stand, and 
dropped papers and pencils on the floor, that 
he might pick them up. 

I wondered whether George remarked these 
attentions on her part, and once I ventured to 
probe him on the subject, thongh in the most 
delicate manner possible. To my surprise he 
broke loose at once: 

‘* See here now, my dear fellow, these women 
are the only drawbacks to the place. They 
whisper like snakes,and cough like alligators ; 
they never sit still; they pile up books around 
them and read nothing. What that woman 
does who sits next me would puzzle Solomon. 
She gets down books on natural history by 
the score, the lives of all the entomologists 
who ever breathed, and never seems to read 
any of them—and she’s so strangely inartistic. 
She has the figure of a girl and the face of a 
Gorgon! Ugh!’ He shuddered, but fell 
back on the fact that the library was a wonder- 
ful place—he had never seen anything like it. 

I perceived by this little burst of confidence 
an absent man is often much more present 
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than we think. He had struck off in a few 
words the exact likeness of his neighbor ; but 
though at this time I thought any wife for 
him would be better than none, I forebore to 
argue the question. 

A fortnight later, however, just before I left 
town, I had occasion to allude to it once more. 
Dining «t our club we met again the same 
Indian officer who had previously made our 
acquaintance. He sat down at our table while 
we were waiting for dinner, and entered into 
conversation. After some desultory remarks 
to me, he turned to Thorold, and observed. 
shortly—‘‘ You are a reader at the British 
Museum, I believe?” 

‘‘Ves,” stammered Thorold, startled from 
a reverie—‘‘Yes, yes, I am; do you read there 
also ?” 

‘“No,” replied the old colonel, with a quaint 
smile at the supposition, ‘‘ but my daughter 
does. She has a great taste for natural histo- 
ry, and entomology, and all that sort of thing; 
and as I have led too wandering a life to have 
many books on the subject, or in fact on any 
subject at all, I encourage her to read there. 
It is a nice quiet place for ladies, I believe ?” 

Observing that Thorold had fallen back 
into his reverie, I answered for him, replying 
that it was as quiet and suitable a place as he 
could wish, and asking him, as a matter of 
politeness, whether bis daughter had as yet 
published any of her writings. 

‘“No, no, not as yet,” observed the old 
gentleman, crossing his knees and drawing 
down his gray monstache; ‘‘ but we intend to 
do something of the kind. Iam no judge, 
but she seems to be getting on nicely. She 
often meets your friend there,” he added in 
a whisper: ‘‘she has taken quite a fancy to 
him. She has the strangest notions for a girl 
of her age, but I generally find there is some 
sense ab the bottom of them all.” 

( To be continued. ) 


a dQ 


ORGAN-PLAYING. 

The organ, long expected, has arrived, been 
unpacked, set up, and gloried over. The 
great players of the region round about, or of 
distant celebrity have had the grand organ 
exhibition; and this magnificent instrument 
has been put through all its paces in a man- 
ner which has surprised everyone, and, if it 
had had a conscious existence, must have 
surprised the organ itself most of all. It has 
piped, fluted, trumpeted, brayed, thundered ; 
it has played so loud that everybody was 
deafened, and so soft that nobody could hear. 
The pedals played for thunder, the flutes 
languished and coquetted, and the swell died 
away in delicious suffocation, like one sing- 
ing a sweet song under the bedclothes. Now 
it leads down a stupendous waltz with full 
bass, sounding very much as if, in summer a 
thunder-storm should p’ay above our heads, 
‘*Come, haste the wedding,” or ‘ Mony- 
musk.” Then come marches, gallops, and 
hornpipes. An organ playing hornpipes 
ought to have elephants for dancers. 

At length a fugue is to show the whole 
scope and power of the instrument. The 
theme, like a cautious rat, peeps out to see if 
the coast is clear; and after a few hesitations, 
comes forth and begius to frisk a little, and 
run up and down to see what it can find. It 
finds just what it did not want, a purring 
tenor lying in ambush, and waiting for a 
spring, and as the theme comes incautiously 
near, the savage cat of a tenor pitches at it, 
misses its hold, and then takes after it with 
terrible earnestness. But the tenor has mis- 
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whipping in and out of every corner and 


nook, till the whole organ was aroused, and 


the bass began to take part, but unluckily 
slipped and rolled down stairs, and lay at the 
bottom raving and growling in the most aw- 
ful manner, and. nothing could appease it. 
Sometimes the theme was caught by one 
part, and dandled for a moment, when, with 
a snatch, another part took it and ran off ex- 
ultant, until unawares the same trick was 
played on it, and finally, all the parts being 
greatly exercised in mind, began to chase 
each other promiscuously ia and out, up and 
down, now separating and now rushing in 
full tilt together, until everything in the or- 
gan loses patience, and all the ‘‘stops”’ are 
drawn, and, in spite of all that the brave or- 
ganist could do—who flew about and bobbed 
up and down, feet, hands, head, and all—the 
tune broke up into a real row, and every part 
was clubbing each other one, until at length, 
patience being no longer a virtue, the organist 
with two or three terrific crashes put an end 
to the riot, and brought the great organ back 
to silence. 

Then came congratulations, The organist 
shook hands with the builder, and the builder 
shook hands with the organist, and both of 
them shook hands with the committee ; and 
the young men who thought it their duty to 
know something about music looked wise, 
aud the young ladies looked wise too, and the 
minister looked silly, and the parishioners 
generally looked stupid, and all agreed that 
there never was such an organ—no, never. 
And the builder assured the committee that 
he had done a little more than the contract 
stipulated; for he was very anxious to have a 
good organ in that church! And the wise 
men of the committee talked significantly 
of what a treasure they had got. The sexton 
gave a second look at the furnace, lest the 
church should take it into its head, now, of 
all times, to burn up; and he gave the key an 
extra twist in the lock, lest some thief should 
run off with the organ. 

And now, who shall play the organ? is the 
question, And in the end, who has not play- 
edit? First, perhaps, a lady who teaches 
music is exalted to the responsibility. Her 
taste is cultivated, her nerves are fine, her 
muscles feeble, her courage small, and her 
fear great. She touches the great organ as 
if she were a trembling worshipper, fearing 
to arouse some terrible deity. All the meek 
stops are used, but none of the terrible ones, 
and the great instrument is made to walk in 
velvet slippers every Sabbath, and after each 
stanza the organ humbly repeats the last 
strain in the tune. The instrument is quite 
subdued. It is the modern exemplifieation 
of Ariadne riding safely on a tamed leopard. 
But few women have strength for the mecha- 
nical power. It ought not to be so. Woman 
ought to have better health, more muscle, 
mvre power, and, one of these days, doubt- 
less, will have. 

Next, an amateur player is procured, who 
was said to have exquisite taste and finished 
execntion. A few pieces for the organ he 
knew by heart, a pretty way of varying a 
theme, a sentimental feeling, and reasonable 
correctness in accompaniment. 

Next came an organist, who believed that 
all this small playing, this pretty sweetness, 
was a disgrace to the powers of the instru- 
raent. 


He meant to lead forth the long pent- ia religious nuisance. 


calculated the agility of the theme. All that |up force, and accordingly took for his first 
it could do, with the most desperate effort, } theme, the Deluge, and the andience had it 
was to keep the theme from running back in-|] poured upon them in every conceivable 
to its hole again, and so they ran up and 
down, around and around, dodging, eluding, 


form—wind, rain, floods, thunder, lightning,. 
with all the promiscuous stops, which are put 
in all large organs to produce a screeching 
brilliancy, full drawn, to signify universal 
misery and to produce it. That man gave 
the church their full money’s worth. He 
flooded the house. The voices of the choir 
were like birds chirping in a thunder-storm. 
He had heard that the singing of a congrega- 
tion should be borne up upon the music of 
the organ, and, as it were, floated, and he 
seemed to be aiming, for the most part, to 
provide a full Atlantic ocean for the slender 
choir to make its stormy voyages upon. —- 

A fortunate quarrel disposed of him, and 
the organ went back to the tender performer. 
But before long a wonderful man was called, 
whose fame, as he relateG it, was excessive. 
He could do anything—play anything. If 
one style did not suit, just give him a hint, 
and he would take on another. He couid 
give you opera, ecclesiastical music, stately 
symphony of Beethoven, the brilliant frippe- 
ries of Verdi, the solemn and simple gran- 
deur of Handel, or the last waltz, the most 
popular song [suitable conye-ted for the pur- 
pose]—anything. in short. Thechurch must 
surely be hard to please, if he could not suit 
them. He opened his organ as a pedlar 
opens his tin boxes, and displaying all his 
wares, says, ‘‘ Now, what do you want? Here 
is a little of almost everything!” 

He took his turn, Then came a young 
man of a true and deep nature, to whom mu- 
sic was simply a symbol of something higher, 
a language which in itself is but little, but a 
glorious thing when laden with the sentiments 
and thoughts of a great heart. But he was 
not a Christian man, and the organ was not 
to him a Christian instrument, but simply a 
grand Gothic instrument, to be studied, just 
us a Protestant wonid study a cathedral, in 
the mere spirit of architecture, and not at all 
in sympathy with its religious significance or 
uses. And before long he went abroad to 
perfect himself in his musical studies. But 
no‘ till a most ludicrous event befell him. 
On a Christmas day a great performance was 
to be given. The church was full. All were 
musically expectant. It had been given out 
that something might be expected. And 
surely something was had a little more than 
was expected, For, when every stop was 
drawn, that the opening might be with a sub- 
lime choral effect, the down-pressing of his 
hands brought forth not only the full expect- 
ed chord, but also a cat, that by some strange 
chance had got into the organ. She went 
up over the top as if gunpowder had helped 
her. Down she plunged into the choir, took 
the track around the front bulwark of the 
gallery, until opposite the pulpit, whence she 
dashed down one of the supporting columns, 
made for the broad aisle, where a little dog 
joined in the affray, and both went down 
toward the street door at an astonishing 
pace. Our organist, who, on the first ap- 
pearance of this elemeut in his piece, eh. 
ed back his hands, had forgotten to relax 
his muscles, and was to be seen following the 
cat with his eyes, with his head turned, while 
his astonished hands stood straight out before 
him, rigid as marble! 

But in all these vicissitudes, and in all this. 
long series of players, good playing has been 
the accident, while the thing meant and at- 
tempted has been in the muin, a perversion 
of music, a breaking of the Sabbath-day, and 
The only alleviation in 
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the case was, that the general ignorance of | Matthew: ‘Now from the sixth hour there 


the proper function of church-music saved 
the Christian congregation from feeling what 
an outrage they had suffered. But we must 
try this topic once more before we can get it 
fairly finished. 


a rs 


{HE STABAT MATER OF VARIOUS 
MASTERS. 


Among the innumerable crowd of musi- 
cians, who, from the end of the 15th century 
down to the present day, have tried their 
talents on this song of pain, seven have pro- 
duced works which have achieved celebrity. 
These great artists are Josquin Deprés, Pa- 


lestrina, Pergolese, the Marquis of Ligniville | 


(Prince de Conea), Haydn, Boccherini, and 
Rossini. There is nothing more interesting 
than to compare these works, so different in 
character, in form, and in the means by which 
they produce their effects, but, if we separate 
each one from its own epoch, if we do not 
thoroughly imbibe the sentiments which in- 
spired the composer, and if we entertained 
fixed opinions against the tendencies of one 
school or the other, it is impossible to form 
an impartial judgment on the subject. If. 
however, our mind is eclectic, if it makes 
allowance for the influence of circumstances. 
and for the aim the artist had in view, we 
shall have a well-fovnded opinion of the value 
of each work, and our judgment will be im 
partial, for eclecticism is enlightened impar- 
tiality. 

Behold me, then, face to face with the 
Stabat of Josquin Deprés, who ruled the art 
of his own time. Church music was then 


written for voices alone, without any accom- | 
The art of | 


paniment, even of the orgaa. 
writing had just emerged from its swad dling 
cloths, and harmony was limited to a single 
consonant chord. For Josquin, the Stahat 
was a sequence, a prayer ; his mission was 
simply to impart to this prayer a calm and 
devout character. The Saviour on the cross, 


and the grief of Mary, have nothing relating | 


to human sentiments; it is the mystery of the 
Redemption in process of accomplishment. 
The artist did not see, therefore. in the work 
he had to produce, aught more than an act 
of calm devotion, and for this he possessed 


what he required: the pure sounds of the | 


human voice and consonant harmony. The 
composition is written for five voices on the 
ancient Roman chant of the sixth tone (I 
major). One of the voices sings uninterrupt 
ed plain chant, in sustained notes, and, upon 
this theme the remaining four voices join in 


such sweet harmony, iu something displaying | 


such intelligent treatment of rests. imitations, 
and the opposite character distinguishing the 
different classes of voice, that, if we bear in 
mind the considerations stated above, the 
work is really beautiful and worthy the atten- 
tion of every educated and impartial musician. 

Three quarters of a century elapsed from 
the moment that Josquin wrote his Stabat 
Mater to the period which saw Palestrina 
produce his. ‘The order of ideas presiding 
over musical compositions was still the same, 
but art had improved in form. and Palestrina 
brought to it the power of his individuality. 
The composer already aimed at producing 
effect, by the means, still limited, at his dis- 
posal. Palestrina’s Stabat Mater is tor eight 
voices in two choruses. The latter, alterna- 
tely separate and combined, produce some 
striking effects. In this sublime composition 
we perceive most plainly that the composer 
was deeply imbued with the words of St. 


was darkness all over the Jand unto the ninth 
hour. And behold, the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain, from the top to the 
bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent.” It is a sentiment of terror which 
| reigns in the work of the Papal chapelmaster. 
|The three perfect major chords with which 
the first chorus commences on the words 
“‘Stabat Mater,” and to which the second sings 
the words ‘‘ Juxta Crucem,’” are something 
horrible, something barbarous, which wounds 
our musical feeling by the false relations that 
their succession engenders. It is something 
out of Palestrina’s habitual style, always so 
pure in its harmony. But Palestrina required 
an accent of horror, and as he did not have 
}at his disposal dissonant natural harmony, 
|unknown during his life, it was only by vio- 
lating the laws of tonality that he could ob- 
tain that accent. The sombre grief he wished 
to express seizes the soul at the combination 
of the two choruses ou the words, ‘‘O quam 
tristis et afflicta fuit illa benedicta, Mater 
Unigeniti!” It predominates up to the end 
of the work, and leaves no doubt as to the 
feeling by which the artist was moved when 
| writing the latter. 

Between Palestrina and Pergolese there was 
a period of one hundred and fifty years ; art 
was transformed ; a new system of tonality 
had arisen to furnish accents hitherto un 
known ; and instrumental colouring had com- 
bined with voices to form a complex whole. 
Such were the elements placed at the disposal 
of the Neapolitan composer. Feeble as re- 
garded his physical constitution, his soul alone 
possessed energy ; but powerful combinations 
were repugnant to it; it took pleasure in works 
of small dimensions only. He has accents to 
express tenderness, but not to express force. 
| His Siabat Maier is, consequently, not a grand- 
ly developed composition ; we do not find the 
powerful effect of choruses employed in it; a 
soprano aud a contralto constitute all the vocal 
portion, while the orchestra consists of only 
two violin parts, a tenor and a bass. with the 
organ. The work is not always equal ; two 
numbers are weak in their conception ; but 
what touching sadness there is in the others ! 
It seems as though Mary’s tears had fallen 
“upon Pergolese’s heart. When executed by 
first-class artists (for such are necessary) the 
Stabat of Pergolese has always moved an au- 
| dience; its celebrity eclipsed that of the other 
| compositions of the same kind, and there is 
/no doubt that this cel-brity was well deserved. 
|The work has lost uone of its value for the 
| connoisseur not under the influence of a par- 
| ticular epoch. 
Although Haydn’s talent does not shine to 
such advantage in his church music as in his 
|instrumental music, he was happily inspired 
in his Stabat Mater. -The nobleness of cha- 
/racter which, as a rule, predominates in his 
\ideas, 18 associated in this production with 
the tinge of melancholy cast over it. Haydn 
| appears to have felt that the grief experienced 
by the mother of the Saviour was no human 
igrief. We perce:ve, at the bottom of this 
| sentiment, the resignation belonging to entire 
| confidence in the fruits of the sacritice which 
|is being accomplished. This fine composition 
does uot enjoy its due share of popularity in 
| the woild of music; a few formule of the time 
| alone disfigure it. 
The least known of all the Stabats which I 
jhave mentioued is that of the Marquis de 
| Ligniville, an amatenr whose genius was not 
|inferior to that of Marcello, but who, having 
died young, did not produce much. His 
Stabut, a charming *‘Salve, Regina,” and a 
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‘Dixit Dominus,”’ for four yoices and or- 
chestra, are all I know of his. Looking at 
his subject from a point of view very different 
to that of the other composers I have named, 
the Marquis de Ligniville did not endeavor 
to portray sentiments above human nature, 
nor to strike terror into bis audience. What 
he wanted to express was the mystic tender- 
ness for God expiring on the cross, and we 
must confess that he has sueceeded admirably. 
Three voices, sometimes all similar, as in the 
first verse, sung by three soprani, and as in 
‘*Qnee meerebat et dolebat,” for three con- 
tralti,and sometimes mixed, for soprano, tenor, 
and bass, or for soprano, contralto, and bass, 
as in the other verses, three voices, I say, 
without accompaniment of any kind, are suffi- 
cient for the author of thisinteresting compo- 
sition to produce the most touching impres- 
sions, The Marquis de Ligniville considered 
it incumbent him to give all his numbers the 
form ef canons, but these combinations are. 
merely aecessaries, which in no way injure 
the impression of sentiment. 


Boccherini looked at his subject from the 
same point of view as the Marquis in his work, 
but with powerful resources for the pro- 
duction of effect, as his three voices are accom- 
panied by an orchestra. The ingenious abun- 
dance of happy ideas which is conspicnous in 
all the other works of this great musician is 
found also in the work under consideration ; 
but he has infused into it more melancholy, 
and even more force in certain verses, as, for 
instance, in ‘‘Cujus animam gementem.” 
Though known only to the erudite in music, 
and, perhaps, never performed, this compo- 
sitiou in worthy of the greatest admiration. 

One of the most powerful geniuses of the 
nineteenth century, Rossini, wrote a Stabat > 
he made of it a drama, under the form of an 
oratorio, or sacred cantata. In taking this 
course, the illustrious master yielded to the 
proclivities of his genius. To appreciate 
properly the value of his work, we must look 
at it from his point of view, and not see in it 
music destined for the church, at least as re- 
gards certain verses, for otherwise we should 
run the chance of forming a very erroneous 
judgment of it. The originality of thought 
and form, the happy employment of the riches 
of harmony, and of the combinations of voices 
and instruments, such are the things we 
ought to cousider in this fine work ; we must, 
more especially, take care not to make any 
comparisons between it and works conceived 
with a totally different object. Regarded, 
therefore, for itself, this fine composition 
contains matter for unrestricted praise in the 
introduction (‘‘Stabat Mater”) ; in the tenor 
air (*‘Cujus animam gementem”’); in the 
quartet (‘‘ Sancta Mater”); and in the air with 
chorus. Rossini’s Stabat Mater has already 
withstood the ordeal of time and criticism ; 
it is, at the present day, justly classed among 
his finest works. 


~ 


Napurs.—At a recent performance of La 
Muta di Portici, with Sra. Rubini, Signori - 
Mazzoleni and (Juintelli-Leoni, the San Carlo 
was the scene of a disgraceful disturbance. 
After the chorus, ‘* Sileuzio, O Peseator,” not 
a note of the opera could be heard, on ac- 
count of the shouting, hooting, whistling, 
&e, of the audience. It appears that the 
manager is not as popular as he might be, 
and the public, or rather those among the 
public who are inimical to him, have resolved 
on doing all they can to ruin him and close 
the theatre. 
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GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PIKE'S.) 


(FORMERLY 


Offenbach’s latest success, ‘‘La Perichole” 
continues to attract crowded audiences at the 
Grand Opera House, which has passed from 
the control of Pike and Bateman into the hands 
of Messrs Gould and Fisk Jr., with Adolph 
Birgfeld as Operatic Manager. This transfer 
of the Operatic Management, was as sudden 
asthatof the Opera House itself, and caused no 
little gossip and surmise in musical and 
theatrical circles. The startling fact was an- 
nounced in the papers on Wednesday morning, 


by the following Card: -‘*‘Thesubseriber having | 


assigned all his contracts with the artists and 


chorus comprising Bateman’s Opera. Bouffe | 


Company and disposed of all his wardrobe, 
music and properties to James Fisk, Jr., begs 
to announce that all claims against said Opera 
Bouffe bearing date prior to January 8, 1869, 
must be presented for settlement to the sub- 
scriber on or before Saturday, January 16, 
1869, at the office of Pike’s Opera House. 
H. L. Bareman. 

Mr. Bateman begs to announce that, having 
decided to accept a very advantageous offer, 
it is his intention to retire for the presentfrom 
operatic management. He desires, therefore, 
here to express his m vst sincere thanks to his 
friends and the public for the most generous 
patronage they have constantly accorded to 
him, as well as to the representatives of the 
press throughout the country, from whom he 
has invariably received the heartiest encour- 
agement and support.” 

By the above it will be seen that Mr. H. L. 
Bateman, retires unconditionally, at least for 
the present, from operatic management, and 
has left his mantle in the hands of James Fisk 


Bateman, however energeticand spiritedthe in- 
coming management may prove, forhis course 
has been distinguished by munificent liber- 
ality, by indomitable energy, by enterprize 
which nothing could daunt, and by courtesy 
and good will to all. He will have the good 
wishes of every one, for what ever new enter- 
prise he may begin. Report says that he 
received sixty thousand dollars, for the trans- 
fer of his contracts, wardrobe, music and pro- 
perties, to Mrssrs Gould and Fisk Jr. This 
is a fair nest egg for the maturing of some 
brilliant scheme ! 

In the meantime ‘‘La Perichole,” with the 
fascinating and talented Irma, and the pupular 
Aujac, and its twelve nightly encores, will be 
performed every evening until further notice. 


—_-— 


IT 1S SAID. 


It is said in reliable quarters, that Mr. S. 
N. Pike, who lays out » million or soa yearin 
building up Opera Houses to sell again, has 
purchased the property on the Southwest 
corner of 34th street and Third Avenue, upon 
which he intends to builda magnificent theatre 
for the delight of the residents, on the East 
side of ths city. The location is rather desir. 
able, It is in direct contact with three city 
railroads, one of which is in equally direct 
communication with Brooklyn, while the two 
others can bring Yorkville, Harlem and _all 


Westchester down to the doors of the house. | 


This may prove to be a first rate speculation. 


ee 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


This evening the fine old comedy, ‘‘ Speed 
the Plough,” will be performed at this elegant 
establishment, with a brilliant cast, of which 


Mr. Lester Wallack is the bright particular 
star. It will of course attract a crowded and 
brilliant audience. The past week has been 
devoted to sterling plays and comedies, per- 
formed as they can only be performed at 
Wallack’s theatre, before audiences which can 
only be found at that establishment. 

On Monday evening, ‘‘Money”’ will be per- 
formed; on Tuesday. ‘‘She stoops to conquer,” 
and on Wednesday, ‘‘The Wonder.” ‘‘Much 
ado about nothing,” is in rehearsal, and will 
shortly be produced. It is rumored, we do 
not know upon what authority, that the 
beautiful and talented, Mrs. Hoey will assume 
the character of Beatrice. We hope it will be 
so, but fear the news is too good tobe true. 

ihe 38 eh Te Sheik 
OLE BULL'S FAREWELL CONCERT. 

A large assemblage bade adieu to Ole Bull 
at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening last. 

He played unusually well in his own con- 
certo and Polacca Guerrara; his tone being 
|remarkably full and true, and exhibiting 
somewhat of his old time warmth and genial- 
ity, and little of that constraint which has 
marred seyerul of his more ambitious per- 
formances of late. On the latter he was forced 
by lack of decision on Mr Bergmann’s part 
to wheel round and drive up tardy players to 
prompt and full accent needed for the martial 
eolor of the composition. We have often 
heard Mr. Bull play his ‘* Mother’s Prayer” 
with greater fervor and depth of feeling than 
on this oceasiou, yet its perennial interest 
| with a general public, measurably concealed 
from notice his short coming in that regard 
Some unaccountable disagreement between, 
Miss Barton avd heraccompaniment produced, 


7 


to her son, the false prophet, and her venture 


laurels, but rather lowered the favorable 
estimate which good performance of less diffi- 
eult compositions had been entertained re- 
specting her vocal abilities. 

Mr. Gustavus Hall was better suited in Bel- 
letti’s pet song or barcarole than in any other 
attempt to propitiate that public. 

His excellence in that way, however, mere- 
ly comparative as contrasted with other de- 
| cided failures. 

He once had a fine voice and free neat exe- 
cution of baritone songs, but recently from 
|some cause, his tone is, except in fortissimo, 
dull, and his articulation muddy or indistinct, 
and confused; while his enunciation conveys 
secant informatiou of what he delivers, to a 
| public not favored with printed words. 


| CAMILLE URSO’S TESTIMONIAL CON- 
CERT. 


H 
| Camille Urso’s Testimonial Concert at the 
| Boston Masie Hall on January 24th is to be 
—jadging from statements in that city’s lead- 
ing journals, a truly grand affair. 

Beside Miss Adelaide Phillips, nearly every 
distinguished singer residing within twenty 
miles of Boston has volunteered: assistance. 
Twe grand orchestras will also perform, con- 
ducted alternately by Messrs. Zerrahn, Kop- 
pitz, G Imore, and D. C. Hall. 

Mme. Urso’s performance of the first move- 
ment trom Beethoven’s violin concerto is en- 
'thusiastically praised by the most exacting 
dilettanti and critics of Bostou, she having 
| played it there just previous to the perform- 
| ance of the second Philharmonic concert here. 
Those envious folks who bad declared her in- 
ability to cope with such a perilously classical 


ver. \pable hitch in Fide’s supplication’ 
Jr. Every one willregret the retirement of Mr. It Back ; tg 


upon ‘‘Ah, Figlio Mio,” gained her no fresh | 


work were as much confounded in Boston as 
their co-workers in New York were by the 
performance at the Philharmonic. 

Bostonians enjoyed one advantage, how- 
ever, in regard to her treatment of ‘‘ Ernst’s 
Elegie.” which adverse influences denied to 
New York—zracing accompaniment—so at 
the Harvard Association concert Mme Urso 
was enabled to fully develop the sentiment 
and feeling of that beautiful composition. 

We regret to learn that no opportunity will 
be afforded New York to again delight in 
Mme. Urso’s finished and tasteful violin- 
playing, as she goes, on February Ist, direct 
from Boston overland to San Francisco. D. 
C. Hall and wife. and Dexter Smith accom- 
pany her as part of the concert troupe. 
aS Seer eS) ee ee ae 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Steinway Hall was more largely occupied 
last Sunday evening then usual, as Irving 
Hall offered no competing orchestral concert, 
and Carl Anschutz’s recently organised band 
at Cosmopolitan Hall no longer possessed his 
electric fire in direction, and besides had 
been reduced to a feeble show of struggling 
against fate, by excellent musicians. 

The band at Steinway Hall gratified, as 
usual, those who attend for recreation, and 
enjoy light or romantic music fitly rendered. 

Mr. J. N. Pattison again provoked by his 
admirable pianism the heartiest comm -nda- 
tion from all shades. of-critical opinion. 

As in the previous concert, he was highly 
favored by the superb Steinwaygrand assigued 
him for display of a pianist’s utmost skill and 
sentiment. Having expressed our candid 
estimate of the reciter or reader, in noticing 
her first appearance at these concerts, further 
allusion to her performance is unneceasary. 

a es 


SEVERIN’S FOURTH MATINEE, 


! 


The concluding matinée of Signor Severi- 
ni’s too brief series had remarkably full at- 
tendance, for a wet day, and the ample pro- 
gramme afforded in its fulfilment large satis- 
faction to all present. Testimonial of that 
satisfaction being taboed by printed declina- 
tion of encores, found expression through 
presentation of a silver cup of neat device 
and elegant finish, to Signor Severini, after 
singing White’s song ‘‘ The Old Place.” 

Thirteen numbers in that concert scheme, 
brought forward the giver five times, Mme. 
Gazzaniga four, Messrs. Challier, Matthison, 
and Mills twice each, and Mr. Hardenbergh 
once. 

The performance was so generally good, 
that exceptional notice of any one would be 
superfiuons. 

Sufiice it to say, that Mme Gazzaniga was 
in her best voice and vein for expression and 
execution, that Signor Severini never sang as 
well throughout a concert, in our hearing,and 
in the scena and aria from Roberto Devereux 
vied the highest reputed operatic tenors 
known here. 

His pupil—Mr. Hardenbergh—exhibited a 
voice of good quality, compass and power, 
combined with unusually neat style—for a 
novice—and fair conception of sentiment. 

Mr. S. B. Mills gave his selelections freely, 
and excited a pretty furore by his own Second 
Tarantella. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison recited his own 
poem “Sprung a Leak”—by desire-—and 
Story of the Seven Young Gentlemen, and 
the Beantiful Young Lady. He delivered the 
{poem with fine dramatic effect. His story 
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AMUSEMENTS. AMUSEMENTS. | 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, Ww" | 
Vor. of ‘Lwenty eee aud Kiguth Ave, Proprietor and Manager,..........Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 


J. FISK, Jr., & CO. ‘ 1 r Proprietors 
ADOLPH BIRGFELD, ‘ : Manager of the Opera, 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 O'CLOCK, 


and 
SATURD\Y MATINEE AT 2 O’CLOCK, 
LA PEKICHOLE. 
LA PERICHOLE, LA PERICHOLE, 
LA PERICHOLE, 
era Bouffe, in three acts,.by J. Offenbach. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OPERATIU PERFORMANCE 
EVER WITHNESSED. 
‘ 3 as ' 


Mile. Irma La Perichole, 
Mr. Aujac $ as = ‘ Piquillo, 
Mr. Leduc, ° Le Viceroi. 


2“ ° as . “ 3 
Received with the greatest enthusiasm, and greeted with 
thunders of applause after every song. No less than 
TWELVE ENCORES EVERY NIGHT. 
LAST WEEK OF MLLE. Dr ROSA and the 


‘ BALLET TROUPE. 
EVERY EVENING . 5 4 7 LA PERICHOLE. 
SATURDAY MATINEE. LA PEKICHOLE. 
Seats secured six days in advance at the Opera House aud 
Schirmer’s Music Store, No. 701 Broadway. 


i i =— 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Sole Lessee und Director............ecseeeeeeees J. GHRAU, 
A NEW OPERA. 4 ; NEW COMPOSER. 
ANUTHER GREAT HIT. 
THIS AND EVERY EVENING and SATURDAY MATINEE 
L’@IL CREVE, 
Herve’s Celebrated Opera Bouffe, 

which has been received with an unprecedented furore and 
an enthusiasm superior to any former production of Opera 
Bouffe in New York. A success at once so marked and de- 
cided must create for L’CAIL OREVE a success here equal to 
that achieved by it in Paris, where it had an unparalleled 
run of over 200 representations. 

The MISE EN SCENE and cast far exceeds in splendor that 
of its production in Paris. 

The cast comprises the whole strength of Mr. Grau’s re- 
nowned company, comprising 140 members including 


Dindonette . Rose Beli | Fleur de Noblesse . Desclauzas 
La Marquise . Clementine | Alexandrivore Carrier 
Le Marquis Beckers |Gerome . . . . « Gabel 


NEW AND PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 
Seats ut the theatre and at 701 and 198 Broadway. Admis- 
sion, $1. Orchestra seats, reserved, i( cents extra. Dress 
Cirele, resery d, $1. Private boxes from $6 to $lu. Prosce- 
niiim, $15. Family Circle, 50 cents. After 914, half price. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 


Demaicninsis cceevecvscceccccescss Director, 
TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twen'y-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17, 
EIGHTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 


he followmg eminent artis’s will appear :— 


Herr C. ALVES, ‘Lenor, wal 
Mr. J. A. DAWSON, Pianist, 
Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 
Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No 114 Broadway. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
Theo. ‘Thomas’ 
Second Symphony Soiree, 


Saturday Evening, January 16th, 1869. 


Solvists: 
Miss MARIA BRAINARD, 
Miss PAULINE BIMELER, } Soprant 
Mr. WM. GROSCHEL, Tenor, 
Mr. MARCO DUSCHNITZ, Basso, 
Herr FERD. VON INTEN, Pianist, 
Together with the GRAND ORCH STRA. 


PROGRAMME: 
Faust, Ein musikal. Charakterbild, Op.68, 1. time Rubinstein 
Friihlings-Phantasie. Op. 23, first t me, { 2 . Gade 


Symphony, No. 7, A, Op. 92, 2 Beethoven 
Tickets, $2.00, including a Reserved Seat. 
Doors open at 7}z, to commence at 8 clock. 


Se S 
JOHN P. MORGAN 
will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Using J. P. Morgan and C. B, Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each, 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 


G. SCHIRMER, 70{ Broadway. 


Doors open at 743; to commence at 8 o’clock. 
Saturday, January 16, (last time),—SPEED THE PLOUGH. | 
Monday, Jan. 18.—-MONEY, 

Tuesday. Jan. 19.—-SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Wednesday, Jan. 20.—THE WONDER, 

Thursday, Jan, 21.—-THE CAPLrAIN OF THE WATCH, and. 
WOODCUCK’S LITTLE GAME. 

Characters by Mr Lester Wallack. Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. | 
J. H. Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. | 
Clara Jennings, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrs. Sedley Brown. | 

In Preparation ;— 
MUCH aDO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Box book for Mr. Lester Wallack’s nights now open. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


GRAN Di GONCER 
FOR THE pebur IN AMERICA 


tC) 
SIGNORA ELENA LANARI, 
Prima Donna Soprano Assoluta from the principal 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES, 
assisted by 
Mr. W. J. HILL, Tenor, 
Signor RONCONI, Baritone, 
Mr. HARRY SANDERSON, Piauist, 
Mr. U. OC. BURNAP, Organist, 
Mr. O1TO SINGER, 
Accompanist at Piano. 
Tickets of Admission, A 3 r ‘ ONE DOLLAR. | 
Reserved Seats, 50 Certs extra, 
Can be obtained at Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, at the General 
Ticket Office, 114 Broadway, at Wardwell’s Warerooms, 748 
Broadway, and at the Box Office of the Hall. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased | 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the | 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will | 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us with the assurance that such correspondence will | 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


WATSON’S MUSICAL ALMANAC. 

We have to apologize for the delay in the 
publication of our Pioneer Musical Almanac; | 
but unavoidable impediments in the way of | 
printing, have held it back some days beyond 
the expected time. It will, however, be pub 
lished next week, without fail. 
Or OS 

Our notice of the Second Concer; of the | 


New York Philharmonic, is unavoidably 
postponed until next week. 


Thomas’ Second Symphony Soiree takes 
place this evening. We call the especial at: 
tention of our readers to the fact, for the 
programme is splendid. 

ee 

OPERA BOUFFE.—THEATRE FRAN- 

CAIS. 

Genevieve de Brabant certainly fulfilled its 
mission nobly; for sixty or seventy nights it 
attracted large, brilliant, and fashionable 
audiences, and established permanently the 
popularity of Rose-Bell, Desclauses, Guer- 


| prehend it. 
wonderful incoherence is its chief excellence, 
‘as a Bouffe opera, through affording some 


, ner. 
/neral run of Offenbach’s music, but we think 


| grace, which is delightful to listen to. 
' has increased her fayur with the public great- 


retti, Carrier, Gabel, and others. Fortuvate- 
ly it was withdrawn before the public had 
tired of it, so that its revival, by and by, 
will be hailed with pleasure by thousands. 


> 


Tke production of Herve’s ‘‘ L’e@il créve’ 
was literally going back to first principles ; 
for it was, probably, the initial work of its 
class—a work upon which our modern 
Bouffe burlesque was built. The modern 
idea is very much broader, taking a wider 
range of grotesquerie, and a larger licence, 
both as to equivocal situations and unmis- 
takable double-entendres. 

We gave a resumé of the plot of ‘‘ L’cil 
créye,”’ a week or two since, but, although 
we have read it, we do not pretend to com- 
We presume, however, that its 


Indicrous situations, which have no parallel 


in reality 


The music is very pleasing throughout; 


‘the melodies are quaint and flowing, the con- 
,certed pieces are well written, and it is or- 


chestrated in a very varied and skilful man- 
1t is of a higher character than the ge- 


also, that it has hardly the brilliant dash, or 
the reckless, positive fun of the music of 
that popular writer. Still it has a light, off- 
hand character well suited to the structure of 


the piece, and possesses that certain fascina- 


tion, which music of the surface, rarely fails 
to exercise upon society at large. 
The opera is admirably performed. Des- 


clauses, who has a more prominent part than 
'she has hitherto performed, with the excep- 
‘tion of her excellent rendering of Dorgan in 


Genevieve de Brabant, during the illness of 
Mme. Rose-Bell, distinguished herself great- 
ly. Her voice, which 1s full and melodious, 


is in fine order, and she sings with a piquant 
She 


ly by this personation. 
Mme Rose-Bell essayed the role of Dindo- 


'nette, on the production of the opera, but, 
‘although she rendered it charmingly, she 


found that she had returned to duty too soon, 
avd had to yield the character tu that most 
efficient and trust-worthy artist, Mme. Gue- 
retti. who took it, of course, at a day’s no- 
tice, and in her persouation left nothing to 
be desired. We cannot speak too highly of 
the tulents and the courage of this lady. 
Each time she has appeared, she has had to 
ussume a role at a duy’s notice ; no time has 
been allowed to her to study and develope. 
the points of the music; she has had to trust 
to her musical intelligence and instinct, and 
it is but just to her to say that these have 


never tailed her, for every effort under diffi- 


culty, has only served to raise her higher in 
the appreciation of the public, by the reve- 
lation of how true and udmirable an artist 
she is. Certainly her troubles have turned 
out triumphs. 

Carrier, as Alexundrivore, was admirable, 
and the other characters met with able and 
sufticient representatives in Mile, Clementine 
and MM. Beckers, Gabel, Genot, Petit, and 
Mussay. The chorus and orchestra were 
thcroughly well trained, and did their duty 
in a manner every way acceptable ‘The whole 
production of the piece, in costumes, scene- 


iry, and appoiutments, is in the must perfect 


taste, and is characterized by lavish expendi- 
ture and magnificence. 

We expect, that ‘‘L’cil eréye” will have a 
run equal to that of ‘‘Genevieve de Bra- 
bant.”’ 

tt Bp eaeidu OF | 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins gave his fourth con- 
cert for the benefit of the Orpheon Free 
Choral School, at Apollo Hall, ou Saturday 
evening lust. 
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‘was capitally told, and Mr. A. Matthison 
must be adjudged to bea first class raconteur, 
if that be a specimen of his ability in that 
rarely attained style. 

Pte ene sysnes 


OLE BULL’S NEW PIANO. 


This instrnment seems to be illfated and its 
career over this country, to be ever checked 
by adverse circumstances. Boston had been 
twice promised a sight and hearing of this 
wonder, at his concerts in Music Hall, but in 
neither of his two last in that city did it ap- 
pear. Last Saturday evening, Mr. Bull ex- 
cused in brief address to his patrons, its non- 
appearance, hecanse, after four days’ passage 
by rail from New York. he was just informed 
that it had arrived within a few miles of New 
York. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


At the Olympic Theatre, this evening will 
Ye given the three hundred and fifty-sixth 
representation of ‘* Humpty Dumpty ” 


Signora Elena Lanari, a prima donna so- | 


prano, will make her American debut at 
Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening. January 
19th. 

The returns of Wood’s Museum for the 
mouth of December, 1868, amonnt to $40,443 
50e. = **Ixion” and **Ernani” return for 
thirty-six performances—twenty seven even- 
ings and nine matinées, $30,741,25; Museum 


and eighteen matinée performances by the, 


dramatic company, $9 702.25; total revenue 
returns for December, $40,443.50. 


The Miss Susan Galton English opera 


troupe, late of the Theatre Comique, are now 
meeting with great suecess in Philadelphia. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg sang at a con 
cert in Buffalo, last Saturday evening. She 
was assisted by the Liedertafel Society. 


** After Dark,”’ at Niblo’s Garden, enters 


npon its tenth snecessful week on Monday | 


evenl g next. 


Miss Panline Markham, late of the Lydia 
Thompson Burlesque Tronpe, occupied a box 
at the Theatre Francais a few evenings since, 
and attracted a great deal of attention. 


The Glee and Madrigal concert, which took 
place a week or two since af Steinway Hall, 


will be repeated on the 26th, at the same} 


place. 

The New York Harmonic Society, are re- 
hearsing Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘: Elijah,” 
which will be produced on February 11th, 
with some new solo artists. 


he ladies and gentlemen engaged for 
Brongbam’s Theatre, will meet to-day at 12 
o'clock. It is now announced to open on 
Monday the 25th. 


At the New York Theatre, Mr. McKean | 


Buchanan, with an excellent company, and 
his dangbter, Virginia, will produce a new 
drama entitled ‘The Plebeian Daughter,” on 
Monday evening, February first. 


It is stated that five thousand persons visit- 
ed the Tammany last Saturday. 


‘Ta Perichole” las been withdrawn at the 


Paris Vurieties, aud Mdlle. Schneider has | 


been engaged to sppear at the Boutfes Pari- 
siens until the first of May. 


John E. Owens will commence a short sea- 


son at the Hartford Opera House, on Wednes- | 


day evening, the 20th. 
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Madame Lilliendahl, a pianiste, gave a 
musical soiree at Steck’s Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. She was assisted by Mr. Cramm, 
Harbord, violoncellist. The concert was a 
very interes ing one. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa gave a concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Tuesday 
evening, to a very crowded audience. She 
sang ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from 
Der Freischitz, and ‘‘ Waiting,” and it is 
needless to say that she was enthusiastically 
encored. She was assisted by Mr. Brook- 
house Bowler, Signor Ferranti, Mr. Levy, 
Mr. Carl Rosa, and Mr. J. N. Pattison. The 
concert was.in every respect a very brilliant 
success, 
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ART NOTES. 


titled ‘‘ Evening on the Rhine.” 
A monnment to the lateJLord Elgin, has been 


sign is by Professor G. G. Scott, B. A., and 


Philip. It is a mural monument, Italian- 
Gothic in style, raised upon a table and it cost> 
about eight hundred pounds sterling. 


Mr. B. P. Shilaber, recently fonnd in New 
Hampshire, a very old picture of the Boston 
Commons, well exeented in water colors by a 
daughter of General Knox. It includes the 
garden at the corner of West street, and Fre- 
mont street as far as King’s chapel, and re- 
| presents the common, surrounded by an old 
one-rail fence. 


| The second monthly drawings at the Derby 
| Athenzeum, took place on Saturday evening 
| last. There were eight paintings awarded, 
among them were: ‘‘Mand Muller,” by Con- 
| stant Mayer, valued at $4,000, was drawn by 
Mr. 8. S. Sniffer, ‘‘ North Coast of England,” 
hy Mr. De Haas, valued at $3,500, won by 
Mrs. Yharles Leverett, ‘‘Source of the Sns- 
/quebauna,” by Mr. Mignot, valned at $2,500, 
won by Miss H. H. Stebbins, ‘ Lake George,” 
| by Mr. Cassellear, valued at $350, won by Mr. 
Simon de Vesser, Brevoort Honse ; and 
‘¢GoldenSummer,” byW. J. Richards, valued 
at $350, won by W. F. Clerk. 

Gustave Dore’s celebrated picture, the 
‘¢Spanish Beggars,” has recently become the 
property of Mr. John Bonner, of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

It is current among the artists that Mr. A. 
T. Stewart has ordered from M. Yoon, of 
Paris, a large picture representing the Eman- 
cipation of the American Slavery. 

A monument is to be erected on the island 


binson Crusoe”’ by the officers of her Majesty’s 
ship ‘‘ Topaze.” 

Henry Bacon, the Boston artist, is now 
passing the winter at Dres:'len. He is engaged 
upon a picture which represents a marchand 
des chingnons cutting the hair from the heads 
of some French peasant girls. 


pleted a very beautiful statuette caricature of 
the gendarmes Piton and Grabuge, in imita- 
tion of bronze. The group is ten by eight 
inches, and is arranged very artistically, it 
represents them in singing their comic duet. 

Mr. James Hope, is now engaged upon a 
large paiuting, representing a very beautiful 
view in Vermont woods, which he will soon 
_ have completed. 


violinist; Madame Meyer, soprano, and Mr. | 


At Schauss’ Gallery, there is on exhibition 
a very beautiful picture, by Jose Janson, en- | 


erected in the Cathedral of Calcutta. The de- | 


the monument’ was exeented by Mr. T. B. | 


of Juan Fernandez to the memory of ‘‘ Ro- | 


M. Peyran, of this city, has recently com- | 


Mr. Constunt Mayer has jast finished an 
excellent portait of Colonel McDonald, a 
brother of McDonald, the sculptor. : 


a § 

Mr. James M. Hart has completed a picture, 

entitled ‘*The Recluse of the Mountains,” 

the scene is a very beautiful one among the 

Adirondack’s. He is now engaged upon a 

painting, entitled: “On the Farmington 
River.” 


Mr, J. Wrey Mould has designed the in-. 
terior decorations for the Fifth avenue man-- 
sion of the chief editor of a leading morning 


journal. 
a 


(From the New York Herald. ) 


MEETING OF ARTISTS TO CONSIDER 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTION 
TO THEIR WORKS. 

a 

An adjourned meeting of artists was held 
‘in, the studio of James Wilson Macdonald to 
further consider the impoztauce of laying be- 
fore Congress some plan by which artists of 
all kinds may be protected in the ownership 
of their works. The meeting was not largely 
attended. If the call was generally circulated 
there would seem to be a manifest indifference 
on the part of those interested. 

Mr. Macdonald, as chairman, called the 
meeting to order, and a long report of the 
committee appointed at the last meeting was 
read, of which we give the following abstract. 
The report begins by saying:—‘‘ There can be 
but one opinion as to the ineffiency of the 
present patent and copyright laws, as far as 
they refer to the works of artists. No laws 
have yet been made which have especial re- 
ference to the protection of works of art. 
The present copyright law does not cover the 
cases that have arisen since it wa3 made.” 

The report then goes on to speak of the 
rapid advancement of art in this country, and 
urges the passage of a law which shall give 
complete protection—as complete as that 
afforded under the pateut laws for machinery. 
‘The report concludes as follows: ‘* Your com- 
nittee would recommend, therefore, that a 
committee of teu persons be appointed by 
those immediately representing the different 
branches of art, and that it be directed to 
draw a bill embracing the main features em- 
bodied in this report, and add any other 
clauses which they think would strengthen the 
law or make it more effective, and that this 
new committee be further directed to report 
at our next meeting. In conclusion, your 
committce has not attempted to take up all 
|those questions which have a bearing upon 
jand are in favor of or even opposed to a re- 


istry law. It merely states the facts, leaving 
the decision thereof to this meeting.”’ 

The report was signed by the committee— 
Messrs. Macdonald, Hope and Pickett. 

Mr. Rawson moved that the report be re- 
ceived and that two persons be added to the 
committee constituting the larger committee 
recommended in the report, to’ frame a law 
|and report the same at next meeting. The 
| resoition was adopted, 

Mr. Macdonald said he had mide a speech 
|at the last meeting to which exceptions bad 
/been taken because he replied with some 
| earnestness to a gentleman who was present 
|as the representative of the Academy of De- 
\sign. He simply wished to disclaim any ill 
| feeling towardsany gentleman connected with 
| the Academy. 

' “Mr. James Fairman spoke of the inade- 
quate nature of the Academy of Design. Such 
au body could not act as the proxy of artists. 
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The need in New York was a simple society 
of artists. He was not in favor of getting up 
a rival academy of design, but simply an 
association to discuss and forward the in- 
terests of art in all its depart#ents. 

Mr. Fairman offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
oe to consider the propriety and desira- 

ility of organizing a society of artists, to 
embrace all professional artists willing to be 
thus associated and also students of art, with 
such restrictions as will favor the mutual in- 
terests involved. 

The names of the committee will be an- 
nounced between now and next meeting, 
which takes place on the Ist of February. 
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THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 

The 11th of January added another gem to 
the crown of the terpsichorean deity. It was 
on this date, that THz Dramatic Funp held 
their annual Ball at the Academy of Music. 
and in spite the inclemency of the weather 
and the fury of the rain storm, this carnival 
festival proved to be a decided success and a 
very delightful affair. The brilliancy of this 
carnival contributed to the enjoyment of the 
many benevolent patrons, and filled their 
hearts with unmingled pleasure, and must be 
regarded as gratifying in the extreme. 

The noisily pattering rain, made the pro- 
spects anything but encouraging, and up to 
eleven o’clock the Academy looked extremely 
bare, and as gloomy as possible; and for a 
time, serious doubts were entertained as to 
the success of the affair. The gay throng, 
only began to assemble at the closing of the 
various theatres, when carriage after carriage 
rolled busily to the doors, and let forth their 
gaily attired occupants. The only decoration 
attempted, was a statue of Shakespeare, con- 
spicuously displayed at the end of the stage, 
and appropriately surrounded with the in- 
scription in gas jets, ‘‘American Dramatic 
Fund.” Grafulla held the baton over a large 
and magnificent band, that poured forth de- 
licious strains of music and invited the gaily 
inclined, light heeled and light footed, to 
abandon and trust themselves to the delights 
of the terpsichorean muses, 

Many rich and superb toilets were displayed 
by the ladies, and this coupled with the many 
pretty andsmiling faces, both on the floor and 
in the well filled boxes, made the scene ex- 
tremely pretty and picturesque. Nearly all 
the managers of our leading theatres, as well 
as many well known actors, and a consider 
able number of the principal female artistes 
were present, either on the floor or in the 
boxes. En tout, it was admiraole, the pro- 
gramme recherché, the supper delicious, and 
the order and decorum commendable, and it 
was not until morning, that the gay company 
dispersed, very much satisfied with the success 
of the carnival. 


MRS. JOHN D. JONES AT HOME, 

Tuesday, January Sth, and 12th, from 1 to 
5, 43 West 34th street, were the cards of in- 
yitations that were issued to about 1500 of 
intimate friends who almost to a soul res- 
ponded to the call of friendship, and thronged 
the fashionable comfortable parlors, on Tues- 
day, the 12th. 

The guests began to arrive by 1¢ past1, and 
_continued arriving, in an unbroken file, until 
past five, so much so, that from 4 till 6 o’clock 
moying and all movements, were entirely out 


of the question, and thanks only to the kind 
consideration of some of the dowager mothers 
retiring early, but not before having restaured 
and recomforted themselves, and partaken of 
some of the refreshments that were so magni- 
ficently provided for, and so magnificently 
exposed, as to invite the most inveterate 
gourmand that the parlors became manageable, 
and the young folks could indulge in a little 
“Hop,” to the strains of a well-formed or- 
chestra. 

The report had gone forth that a ‘‘German”’ 
would be formed, and consequently the atten- 
dance and beauty was very large. Dancing 
was kept up until 8 o’clock; but owing to the 
throng of visitors, and the late departure of 
the elder ‘‘ branches,” only a ‘‘ Hop” conld 
be formed ; this, however, was entered into 
with zest and spirit, and its short duration 
was very much regretted. We seldom, if 
ever, witnessed a larger attendance, and 
gathering of fashion and beauty in our upper 
tendom, than on this occasion ;. but this was 
to be expected, for owing to the amiability of 
the hostess, and her exquisite, winning, and 
charming manners, and good traits, her 
friends and admirers are innumerable, and 
never miss the opportunity to express their 
homage. Happiness and delight was bloom- 
ing on every beautiful face (and there were 
many) until the close of this ‘‘elysian ”’. re- 
ception. 


LA COTERIE 
held their so long expected and so much 
spoken of Bal masqué on Wednesday, the 
13th inst., at the Academy of Musie. 
On this occasion the merry Prince carnival 


-held court and full sway at the temple of 


Apollo. The disciples of this merry prince 
began to make their appearance at the doors 
of the 14th street catacombs at an early hour 
and ‘‘ fur et a mesure” as the carriages drove 
up, there was a flash of gorgeous toilets on the 
sidewalk, but quickly disappeared in the gulf 
of the huge cosmopolitan catacombs. Bril- 
liancy and gaity were prevailing inside. The 
stage was handsomely and tastefully decora- 
ted. Beautiful flowers and festoons hung 
from all sides, intermixed with cages of birds, 
whose charming warblings seemed to welcome 
the guests, and at times seemed to contrive 
to monopolize the musical part of the enter- 
tainment. At 9 o’clock, a vrand march from 
the orchestra opened the procession of masks 
which filed on the platform, headed by the 
derutors and different committees of ‘‘ La 
Coterie,” in brilliant costumes. The attend- 
ance was large, the costumes were rich, and 
the characters decidedly cosmopolitan. Kings, 
cardinals, monks, pierrots, Mephistopheles, 
cavaliers, Esquimaux, the Yankee and the 
H’Englishman ‘‘condoyaieur,” and mixed 
with queens, nuns, dairy maids, Swiss and 
other peasant girls, &c. The elite of Society 
was very efficiently represented by prominent 
citizens and valiant officers. ‘The orchestra 
was under Dodworth’s able baton. 

The directors, Messrs. Abel and Risby, de- 
serve praise for the excellent arrangements, 
making the undertaking a decided success. 
La Corerim through the memory of this first 
ball is sure to enjoy hereafter a fluttering 
patronage. 


Miss Wallen, Governor’s Island, issued 
cards for a ‘‘'German” on Tuesday evening, the 
19th of January. Judging from the aspect 
of preparations and the selection of invites, 
combined with the exquisite taste of the 
young lady, this will be a leading feature in 
our aristocratic social receptions, 
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Next Thursday, the 21st, will come off the 
famous Bau MASQUER of the ‘‘ Cercle Franeais 
de Vharmonie.”’ Le GuANEUR. 


~—_ > 


THE ORGAN. 


It is no harmony of human making, 

Though men have built those pipes of burnished gold; 
Their music, ont of Nature’s heart awaking, 

Forever new, forever is of old, 


Man makes not—only finds—all earthly beauty, 
Catching a thread of sunshine here and there, 
Some sbining pebble in the path of duty, 
Some echo of the songs that flood the air. 


That prelude is a wind among the willows, 
Rising until it meets the torrent’s roar; 
Now a wild ocean, beating bis great billows 
Among the hollow caverns of the shore. 


It is the voice of some vast people, pleading 
for justice from an ancient shame and wrong— 
The tramp of God’s avenging armies, treading 
With shouted thunders of triumphant song. 


O soul, that sittest chanting dreary dirges, 
Couldst thou but rise on some divine desire, 
As thoce deep chords upon their swelling surgcs 

Bear up the wavering voices of the choir! 


But ever lurking in the heart, there lingers 
The trouble of a false and jaring tone, 
As some great Organ, which unskilful fingers 
Vex into discords when the Master s gone. 
ea 


MUSIC AT FLORENCE. 


{From a Correspondent. ) 


The season at the Pergola was recently 
brought to an unexpected and highly unsatis- 
factory conclusion. It appears that the sa- 
laries had not been prid with the exactitude 
desirable in pecuniary matters, and some 
nights since, just as the ballet was about to 
commence, the jigurantes, supported by the 
male dancers and all the other subordinates 
attached to the theatre, struck, refusing to go 
on the stage without receiving the arrears due 
to them. ‘The manager offered to pay an in- 
stalment at once provided they would not stop 
the performance. But the ladies were inflex- 
ible. Under these circumstances, the man- 
ager had no resource left him but to inform 
the public that the performance would not be: 
continued aud that their money would be re- 
turned. But the manager was somewhat pre- 
mature in his assertion, because, on proceed- 
ing to the play-places, the audience found 
that their money was already gone, having 
been seized by bailiffs. 'This occasioned some 
slight disturbance, which, however, waa soon 
subdned.—A short time since, the Duca di S. 
Clemente determined to continue Marcello’s. 
Salmi, He commissioned consequently the 
lamented Giorgetti to compose one psalm, 
and Bazzini, another, Bazzini has just com- 
pleted a third, which is shortly to be executed 
in this capital, and he has come to superintend 
the rehearsals. The overture written by him 
for Alfieri’s Saul will be performed on the 
same occasion.—The series of concerts given 
by the Quartet Society continue exceedingly 
snecesstul and attract all persons of refined 
musical taste. At the third concert, Signor 
Papini greatly delighted his hearers, by his 
rendering of a Grand Sonata composed by 
Rust in 1795. In the opinion of competent 
judges, Signor Papini, who is one of Gior- 
getti’s best pupils, would speedily take his 
place among the first violin soloists of the 
day, were he not compelled to play in theatri- 
cal orchestras, 
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WAIFS. 
[From tHE Lonpon Musroanu WORLD. } 


We read in the Sunday Times, of 20th inst:— 

‘We have reason to believe that arrange- 
ments are contemplated, which will result in 
the opening of only one opera-house next 
season. Rumor points to Covent Garden as 
the future scene of combined operations.” 


A subscription has been opened in Germany 
for a monument to Gluck, which will be 
erected in the composer’s native town, Wei- 
denwang. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan has written a Christ- 
mas carol to words by Ben Jonson, and also a 
Christmas anthem, beginning ‘‘ Sing, O Heav- 
ens.” Both were sung for the first time on 
Friday at a West-end church, and gave general 
Satisfaction. 

The Milan Gazette Musicale denies, in a most 
authoritative tone, the report that Signor 
Verdi is writing an opera on the subject of 
Romeo and Juliette. It says:—‘‘The illustrious 
master has never dreamed of putting the 
story to music.” 

A new cantata by Mr. John Dunne. Mus. 
Bace., will be produced by the College Choral 
Society of Dublin on the 25th of next month, 
under the direction of Dr. Robert P. Stewart. 
Madlles. Clara and Rosamunda Doria will sing 
the leading soprano and contralto parts. 


Le Premier Jour de Bonheur was performed 
on Monday last at the Opéra Comique for the 
hundredth time. After the representation 
the orchestra took their instruments (and 
cabs), adjourned to Mr. Auber’s residence, 
and, after waiting half-an-hour for the 
master’s return, serenaded him with the over- 
ture. 

HomacGE To AN ENGuIsH CoMPOSER AND HIS 
Worxs.—A grand concert will be given at 
Leeds Town Hall the first week in January. 
The programme will consist exclusively of the 
compositions of Mr. Henry Dr. Spark. A 
large and effective chorus is engaged. 


We read in the Pall Mall Gazette :— 

‘‘Tt is said that Rossini’s widow has been 
offered 7,000,000 (seven millions) franes for the 
posthumous works of her husband.” 

Why not have said 700,000,000 (seven hun- 
dred millions) francs at once? One would be 
just as likely as the other. 
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MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Minan.—Sig. Filippo Marchetti has arrived 
lo superintend the rehearsals of his opera, 
Ruy Blas, which is to be produced during the 
ipproaching Carnival.—The Gazetia Musicale 
zives a formal denial to the assertion made in 
sertain Paris papers that Sig. Verdi is en- 
gaged on a new opera, entitled Gizletta e Ro- 
meo. It says that there is not a single word 
of truth in the whole assertion from beginn- 
ing to end. 

Ventce.—The Teatro San Benedetto, for 
which Rossini composed L’ Jialiana in Algieri 
and Edoardo e Cristina is in future to be nam- 
ed the Teatro Rossini. 

Conure.—Weber’s F'reischiitz was perform- 
ed, the other day, for the hundredth time in 
this town. 

Frerpura.—A new opera, entitled Kénig 
Georg, the music by Herr Ehrlich, has been 
successfully produced. 

Brussets.—M. Auber’s Premier Jour de 
Bonheur is still being played at the Théatre 
le la Monnaie.—Herr Ludwig Strauss is an- 


nounced to appear shortly at the Concerts 
Populaires. 


Mriian.—The Carcano and the Santa Rade- 
gonda have both a length brought their so- 
called autumn season to a conclusion, after 
the usual amount of ‘ definitively last nights,” 
and ‘‘by particular requests.” The former 
theatre will re-open for the Carnival, but the 
latter has not as yet found a manager. The 
last novelty at the Carcano was the revival of 
Faust.—The business at the Santa Radegonda 
was not, as a rule, good, until the production 
of Don Procopio, with the buffo, Signor Pa- 
pini. This old opera of Fioravanti’s did for 
the little theatre what Romani’s Mantello and 
Mozart’s Nozze had been unable to do, namely: 
filled it every evening.—Signor Terziani will 
be the conductor at the Scala during the Car- 
nival.—The Quartet Society of Milan have 
re-commenceda their meetings. An engage 
ment was offered Signor Sivori, but, for some 
reason or other, not accepted by him. 


Vienna.—Itis definitively determined that 
the new Opera-house is to be opened with 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte, after which the first 
novelty will be R. Wagner’s Mzistersinger von 
Nirnberg. 


Grnoa.—The season was brought to aclose 
with Ji Trovatore, in which Signora Pinco was 
very much applauded, as, also, in the duet 
from L’Elisir, brilliantly sung by her and 
Signor Fiorini, The orchestra performed the 
overture to Semiramide. 


RotrrerpAmM.—Herr Bouch’s Lorelei has been 
produced by the German operatic company 
but has not met with any very great success. — 
The programme of the first Soirée for Cham- 
ber Music, given by Herren Lange, jun., 
Wirth, ete., included the following works: D 
minor Quartet, Haydn; Pianoforte Quartet, 
Schumann; Violin Sonatain A major, Handel; 
and Impromptus, Lange. 


Sr. PrrerspurcuH.—The Italian operatic 
season commenced according to announce- 
ment, but without one of its chief attractions, 
namely, Madame Lucca. This accomplished 
lady caught a severe cold on her arrival here, 
and the consequence was the necessity of her 
deferring her first appearance, much to the 
regret of the public, and greatly to the pre- 
judice of the management. 


CassEu.—Third Subscription Concert, at 
which Herr and Madame Joachim appeared: 
Suite, Op. 101, Raff; Violin Concerto (‘‘in 
ungarischer Weise”’), Joachim; Cantata, Mar- 
cello; Andante, Spohr; ‘‘ Abendlied,” Schu- 
mann; two Songs. Schubert; ‘‘Teufel’s So- 
nata,” Tartini —A highly creditable perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Creation was recently given 
by the Gesangverein, under the direction of 
Herr Reiss. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—-According toa 
statistical return issued by the management, 
there were from the 1st November, 1867, to 
October 31st, 1868, 336 performances at the 
Stadttheater; of these, 138 were devoted to 
operas and 30 to operettas. One opera, and 
one operetta were novelties. The classical 
school was represented by Beethoven (once); 
Gluck (twice); Mozart (twice), and Weber 
(eight times). 

Monicu.—First Soirée of the Royal Vocal 
Chapel ; Motet, ‘‘Tu es Petrus,” Palestrina; 
‘“Wach auf!” Eecard; Psalm, Marcello; two 
old English Madrigals, Bennett and Morley; 
** Ave Maria,” Mendelssohn; three Four-part 
Songs, Hauptmann; ‘‘Stiindchen,” Schubert; 
Motet, ‘‘Singet dem Herrn,” 8S. Bach, &¢.— 
The admirers of Herr Franz Lachner, have 


presented him with a service of plate and an 
address. In the latter they pay a tribute to 
the exertions made by him for the advance- 
ment of music in this capital, and express a 
hope that he will continue his efforts as a 
composer. 


From the preparatory announcements, we 
judge that on that occasion little Boston will 
surpass even her previous great reputation 
for keen and solid appreciation of artistic 
worth combined with unobtensive and genial 
deportment by the party, thus honored Mme, 
Urso will play once in Philadelphia and once 
in New York—at the Second Philharmonic 
concert—before embarking for her brilliant 
company in California. ’ 

Dessav.—After the lapse of fifteen years 
since the death of Friedrich Schneider, a dis- 
covery has been made highly gratifying to 
the numerous admirers of the deceased Ca- 
pellmeister. The latter wrote an overtnre and 
other music for Schiller’s Braut von Messina. 
This music was performed only once, both 
the score and the parts being consumed when 
the theatre was burnt down. A lady now 
steps forward and declares that she possesses 
the original score. which was given her by 
the composer. On it is written in Schneider’s 
own hand: ‘‘ Finished the 30th July, 1817.” 
It is to be hoped that the score will not be 
again lost for so long. 


ROSSINI’S MACCARONI. 

More than once we have expressed our 
contempt for the miserable cock-and-bull 
stories told of Rossini. With regard to one 
of them, the following letter sufliciently justi- 
fies us:— 

To the Editor of the *‘ Daily News.” 

Str,—A paragraph has been going the round 
of the press, said to be a translation from the 
Petite Presse, in which it was said there was 
a ‘‘falling out” between Alexander Dumas, 
sen., and Rossini, concerning a cookery re- 
ceipt. Rossini is said to have written a letter 
as follows:—‘‘ To M. Dumas (who asks for the 
receipt for cooking maccaroni),—I have (in 
truth) a marvellous receipt for dressing mac- 
caroni, but I keep it myself and my friends. 
Come and dine with me on Tuesday, and yon 
will understand that when a man possesses 
such a treasure he guards it sedulously for 
himself.”” The said paragraph states—‘‘ The 
dinner Dumas declared was an indifferent one, 
and the latter always afterwards called Ros- 
sini a ‘faua gourmand.’ I was dining with 
M. Dumas on the 18th May, 1858, the letter 
came while we where at table. Mons. Dumas 
left Paris with me, on the 21st of May, to be 
present at my wedding in St. Petersburgh. 
The dinner of Signor Rossini must therefore 
have been an impromptu affair, and I never, 
during the many weeks that M. Dumas resided 
with us, heard him either allude to itas being 
a failure, or call ‘‘Il Maestro” a saue gour- 
mand, I have the letter sent by Signor Res- 
sini to M. Dumas. Your insertion of it would 
as least prove that the great man who has 
passed from earth was not so selfish as one 
might be led to think on reading the paragraph 
in question. The following is the letter:— 

‘* Before submitting my receipt to your 
cultivated appreciation, I beg you to come 
and taste the saitl maccaroni to-morrow 
(Wednesday) at half-past six o’clock precisely, 
Madame Rossini and I hope that you will 
pardon this spontaneous invitation in favour 
of the intention.—Friendship and fraternity. 
—G. Rossrnt,—May 18th, 1858.”—I am &e, 

D. D. Home. 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL. 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 
Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 


LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 

GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00, Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NESR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication, ' 12mo 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


CARICA SEIMOAN cc ewiclsloss vse veecsse oes eens ss President. 
H, ASSING 20.0. 05k sees cet ees e ee Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


OS Tem Oe eee eis ei seil- osc ccc cs ccsscrcccses 10,300 
Income for the year, OVEr.......60..e.cccccccees $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

DEFB. 2.22 s0e0es SIO a is ieinlo nib a tig S60,c',0 s\side c's 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued 

Os 8 0 SSB Ane 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS Has PREETED EACH YEAR SINCE 
5 ! 5 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Ali Policies are non-forfeitabie. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 

IF DESIRED. ? 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. | 

Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersia the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 

LIBERALITY. 


To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE, 


~FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
H. LASSING, Manager, 
Only Officein New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
y18-3m 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honer, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Ghee Hove First Yreminms. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
een 
For the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FATR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON snp PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 


159 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


{UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approyed machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


ME OF eee cere te 


The great combination of improvements attained in tho 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which hag 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “DUNHAM? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 
strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th stree 


NEW YORK. 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL * 


URES 
TURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances; and, 
with a fall knowledge of the asser/ion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement m the 
disease, than can be obtiined of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 ceut stamps. au22-ly 


“ah 


J. E. FISHLEY, 233 years with 


PATON & CO, 
No.56 18th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


0 A Ee A EB MAY ST 7s 
THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 


ios 


THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT, 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 

MANNER & CO. 


EB. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTUREBS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 


Singing, will receive pupils after the 24 of November. 
Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 


and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 


positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 


concerted music, to commence early in September. 
Letters addressed. care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
wil meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 


$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 


instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZH COLIBRI 


Orchestral Liawos. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


Steinway 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 
OELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the Am2rican Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


' Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No, 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


Fee SHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Ghe Workshop,” 


A raonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #@- One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 

on" hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
EIN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide reiuta- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan. we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go fo Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
fo callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 


class artist will euable him to give full satisfaction. 

And.as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini wonld observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy, 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). Jy25-6m 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smal Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitabje for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assortment of secoud hand Organs for rale at low 


prices. aa 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 
TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Watsons drt Ja 


Q 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


I pe gst a i a? Be Sa og a 


WATSON, 


Bot fer beau ses vac 


New Serres—No. 274. 
Vou. X—No. 14. f 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Cortes, 10 Crs. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


iFirst Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 
AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


&a- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
‘New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
-of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


Ne. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
‘country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 


and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
¢han any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
spand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863, 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


CuaruEs Loring Evxiot. 


There are about thirty-five paintings by 
this distinguished artist in the collection, and 
nearly all of them are portraits. Of these, 
the picture to our mind, that contains in the 
greatest degree qualities, which Mr. Elliot 
was noted for, namely, strong and beautiful 
flesh tints, combined with good drawing and 
pleasing expression, is the one numbered 
[342] in the catalogue, and in the possession 
of John W. Hamasley. The subject is a 
gentleman of about forty years of age, and is 
represented in a sitting posture, on a canvas 
about 36 x 42 inches. The force and luminos- 
ity of the coloring in this picture is really 
wonderful—the flesh tints being a combina- 
tion of all thatis rich and mellow in the chro- 
matic scale, and in expression it is far super- 
ior to what this artist generally produced, 
there being a quiet dignity to it, which the 
easy and graceful pose of the figure helps to 
intensify; the deep tone of the background is 
of no minor importance, in adding to the ge- 
neral effect, nor is the heayy black walnut 
frame, which surrounds the canvas of mean 
value, as it helps to make the richness of the 
coloring of the face more prominent, by its 
sombre contrast. In the general treatment 
of this picture, both, as regards coloring and 
drawing, Mr. Elliot has surpassed himself, 
and we fully believe, that had he had a much 
longer lease of life, he would not have pro- 
duced any picture, that would surpass it in 
beauty of color, dignity of expression, and 
in the general keeping of all the accessories 
of the picture. This portrait alone is enough 
to place the name of Charles Loring Elliot 
foremost among the list of the world’s great- 
est portrait painters. Another head that con- 
tains the same luminous tone of color, as the 
one just mentioned, is the one numbered 
[336]; it is, if anything, richer in the warmth 
of its flesh tints, and it fully expresses all the 
unctuosity of an old gentleman, well satisfied 
with himself and the world at large. The 
hand, which is introduced, is admirably 
drawn, and does not attract the attention 
from the face, although it is a very beautiful, 
as well as-a necessary part of the picture. A 
work very similar to the foregoing—in sub- 
ject and in the treatment, is the portrait num- 
bered [826], and in the possession of Mrs. 
Laight. The picture that, we think, though, 
which would find the greatest number of ad- 
mirers among the community of artists, is 
the portrait of ‘‘Judge Ulshceffer” [348]; 
its flesh tints are not so mellow as in the pre- 
ceding works, but it is vastly superior in the 
beautiful pearly tones of the flesh, and in the 
ease and careful drawing of ths figure : the 
painting of this head is, perhaps, the most 


effective of Elliot’s works, and is the em- 
bodiments of how a portrait should be paint- 
ed. Weare sorry that the artist did not treat 
more of his subjects in the same manner, but 
we suppose he was obliged to gratify the va- 
nity of his setter in most cases, a reason that 
suggests itself, after looking at the grand pic- 
ture of Judge Ulshoffer, and, then, to the 
cheap and tawdey looking portrait of Mat- 
thew Vassar, [324]; the former is suggestive 
of dignity, wisdom, and cultivated intellect, 
the latter of a vain, glorious, old gentleman, 
not over intellectual, but doing the very 
laudable act of founding a female college, 
having accumulated great wealth from his 
manufacture of ale. It is a full length por- 
trait; he is standing and pointing with the 
right hand to a representifition of the Vassar 
College, which is in the distance, whilst he 
rests his left hand on a walking stick. In 
the background is a curtain with a very red 
appearance, and in. the foreground, on the 
right, is a marble vase and stand; the gentle- 
man’s hat occupies no mean position on the 
tessellated flooing in the foreground, as it is 
painted with a strong effect of light on it. 
We would never suppose, that this picture 
was painted by Elliot, did we not ‘have the 
strongest evidence to prove, thatit was. Mr. 
Elliot was, unfortunately, like a great many 
of the greatest geniuses, fond of using strong 
stimulants, and whilst laboring under an 
over-dose, we surmise, that this portrait and 
that of Washington Irving [329] were painted. 

That Elliot could paint a full-length por- 
trait, equal to his smaller works, is shown by 
his work, ‘‘ The Late Governor Bouck,” [339] 
where the action of the figure is both com- 
manding and graceful, and the painting is 
broad and masterly; the accessories, however, 
are not quite in keeping with the figure. 
The sky, which forms the background to it, 
is, though very good towards the top of the 
picture, quite feeble, and too light near the 
horizon, and so is the foreground, where a 
few small stones are depicted, quite weak, 
and detract from the general largeness of the 
effect. The light hat, which the gentleman 
holds in his right hand, if less prominent, 
would be more pleasing ; these are of minor 
importance, however, as the figure is, of 
course, the principal object in the picture; 
but, we hope, all those who admire the works 
of Elliot, and try to imitate his good quali- 
ties, will also try to avoid committing the 
same errors. 

Of his portraits of himself, we like the 
larger one of the two, which are in this col- 
lection, the best; it is a very good likeness 
of the genial and good natured-man, as well 
as being a faint reflection of the great genius, 
that was hidden under a plain and unpreten- 
tious exterior. We believe, W. T. Walters is 
| the fortunate possessor of this picture. 
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That Elliot’s power was in color, and in 
being able to express the masculine force and 
vigor of man, is quite evident, after looking 
at the works in this collection: for in his por- 
traits of ladies, he entirely failed to express 
that delicacy, which so peculiarly belongs to 
the other sex. And so it is with his portraits 
of children, where delicacy was an essential 
quality, he was unable to paint them simply, 
because that delicacy was the opposite of 
force and vigor, and, consequently, what is 
intended for delicacy of expression, is only 
no expression, as is illustrated by the ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Child,” [346], and a lady’s portrait, 
numbered [341], we believe. But, whilst we 
say this, we must not forget the portrait of 
Senator Morgan’s son, which has all the 
grace and delicacy of expression, that a boy 
of ten or twelve years of age would have, and 
the whole treatment proves, that the artist 
could, when he tried, successfully delineate 
delicacy of expression, though his power, as 
we said before, was in his strong and luminous 
flesh tints, and in representing masculine 
force and vigor. 

The pictures, we have enumerated, are the 
principal ones, and contain all the finest 
qualities of Elliot, and it is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for us to mention others, though there 
are many more excellent works among his 
portraits. So, we will refer to the few figure 
subjects by him—that of ‘‘ Anthony Van Cor- 
lear, the Trumpeter,” [853], is the most ori- 
ginal, and is quite a humorous illustration of 
that noted, old soldier. Anthony is quite a 
Falstaffian in his proportions, and is lustily 
blowing his trumpet—that his blowing is 
heard, is surmised from the figure of a wo- 
man, that is introduced, and who is eagerly 
watching the old trumpeter. We think, if 
the woman’s figure were left out, as it is bad- 
ly drawn, and detracts from the importance 
of the old trumpeter, the sketch would be a 
very spirited, as well as a very humorous 
one. 

It was painted about ten years ago, and 
was Elliot’s contribution to the ‘‘ Rauney 
Fund.” 

‘ Palstaff,” [335], is a well painted picture, 
though, we think, not very. illustrative of 
that celebrated character; but, if a stomach 
of no small capacity makes a Falstaff;—this, 
and the many pictures that we have seen of 
‘*Sir John,” is most excellent. ‘Don Qui- 
xote,” [3831], is another of Elliot’s cabinet 
pictures, and after having seen it and the 
others just mentioned, we are impressed with 
the idea, that had the great painter studied 
more—say spent a few years in France, and 
studied figure painting, he would eventually 
have produced pictures, that would have 
been remarkable for an originality of design, 
as well as for their beauty of color. That El- 
liot had arich vein of humor in him, is evi- 
dent to all who knew him. And we, in com- 
mon with many others, are sorry that he did 
not more frequently try and express that hu- 
mor with his pencil, as we believe, he could 
have given us creations, where, now, we have 
but feeble suggestions. But, before closing 
this notice, we must refer to a landscape, 
said to haye been the only one painted by 
Elliot, ‘‘The Head of Skaneaties Lake,” 
|328], the composition and treatment of 
which are such, as not to inspire us with any 
exalted idea of his ability to paint landscape. 

Without writing more at length in regard 
to the picturesof Elliot, we will simply state, 
that in painting a strong, vigorous head, we 
have had no portrait painter to approach him, 
and, with the exception of Gilbert Stuart, 
whose color was at times quite equal to his, 


none to come at all near him in richness and | was falling heavily, he could not make up his 


strength, and among our living artists, no} mind to relinquish it. 


He found his way to 


one, we are sorry to say, who possesses a par-! his customary seat, drew out his manuscripts, 


ticle of his power. 

So, regretting the loss of Mr. Elliot, we 
should not torget to have some of his best 
pictures purchased, and placed in a per- 
manent gallery, that shall be free to the pub- 
lic. In this way, we can honor the genius of 
the artist, and, at the same time, educate our 
people in art, and found a collection, that 
shall be the glory and pride of the nation, in 
future years. Let it be done. 


OUR ABSENT FRIEND. 


( Concluded. ) 


The old soldier would have gone on babb- 
ling about his child forever, I think, if dinner 
had not been placed on our table, and he 
moved away. 

After dinner, walking home withe poor 
George, I ventured to place the matter before 
him again. 

“T say, Thorold, that old colonel is as rich 
as Croesus. The men at the club say he is 
worth nearly a million, and I’ve made a dis- 
covery for you! That girl who sits next you 
in the library must be Miss Lawrence, his 
daughter, for he told me to-night she has 
taken a fancy to you. Why not go in for her 
at once, man, and your fortune is made.” 

My absent friend startled me by his hoarse 
laugh, and withdrew his hands from my arm, 
so as to chafe his palms with unwonted vigor. 

«Sell myself to that Gorgon! Give up my 
glorious freedom for a woman with the head 
of Medusa and the tongue of a Cobra—ha, 
ha!” He thrust his arm in mine again, and 
made no further allusion to the subject. 

Imagine then, good reader, my surprise on 
my return to London some three months later, 
to hear that George, ‘‘our absent friend,” 
George Thorold, was on the eve of matrimony, 
and that with the very daughter of the mil- 
lionaire he had so indignantly repudiated. 

The rest of my absent friend’s history must 
therefore be written from hearsay information, 
instead of some personal observation; but, be- 
lieve me, this information I have gathered 
with great care and exactness from the two 
best sources. 

After my departure for Devonshire and for 
marriage, George still continued to make the 
British Museum his home. The comfortable 
warmth of its library was becoming more and 
more acceptable as the winter weather drew 
on; but he wrote to me from time to time, 
and I found to my surprise his letters to be 
both interesting and entertaining. He told 
me his literary hours were still haunted by 
the Gorgon. She was growing more confi- 
dential with him, and had informed him she 
was writing a book on natural history for 
young people; she had asked his advice on 
many points, and had even gone so far as to 
hint delicately that a review from his pen 
might be the making ofherbook. But as far 
as I could glean, the heart of George Thorold 
still remained untouched, 

One eventful morning, in the month of No- 
yember—eventfulto me, as it was the morning 
of my wedding-day, but also a period to be 
long remembered by two others—George 
Thorold made his way as usual to the gates of 
the British Museum. 

He was late, very late, having been correct- 
ing some proof-sheets for a friend in the 
Temple; but even thongh he had only an hour 
left to enjoy his daily luxury, and the snow 


and placed his snow-laden hat and comforter 
on the padded table before him. 

The Gorgon was in the Museum, but down 
at lunch, for her books and papers were heap- 
ed as usual upon her desk. George fell at 
once, as he always did, headlong into his work, 
oblivious of all surrounding circumstances. 
What he gave his head to, he gave his heart 
to also—and one spoke through the other. 
He was lost, then, I say—lost to our globe 
and its mundane inhabitants; he was among 
the planets, fixing the temperature of Mars, 
or measuring the belt of Saturn. 

But, hush! there was a step drawing near 
—a sound of velvet er cashmere sweeping the 
mufiled floor, a fluttering breath at his shoul- 
der, and the smallest of white hands laid upon 
his table. 

Had she found him again? Oh! horror— 
nay, had ever Gorgon so white a hand? or 
Cobra so beguiling a whisper ? 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but may LI lift off 
these papers ?”’ and a lady leaning forward, 
sought to gather some manuscripts from the 
desk before him. 

George Thorold pushed back his chair and 
stood up, covered with ruddy shame and awk- 
ward embarrassment, 

“T beg yours, madam, for I fear I have 
taken your place.” j 

‘‘Pray do not disturb yourself. I have 
finished my work for to-day, and my father is 
waiting for me outside,” but the blush on her 
cheek was the purest carmine, and her manner 
the essence of refinement. 

She gathered her papers in her hand, gave 
Thorold a gracious bow and a rare smile, and 
went out, carrying with her the lost peace of 
a bachelor’s life-time. 

There had been spectators of the scene. 
The Gorgon had returned to her desk, and 
her illsuppressed titter had broken the hush of 
the hall; a young library clerk was still smil- 
ing when Thorold resumed his seat. But the 
atmosphere of Mars was no longer ascertain- 
able—the belt of Saturn was broken, and 
Venus, forsaking the firmament, had chained 
him to earth with her girdle. 

When an absent man falls in love, his case 
is desperate. All the concentration of an in- 
tense, and often a great mind, is brought to 
bear on one object, and he becomes a nonen- 
tity to all others. 

His case would be hopeless, too, as well as 
desperate, owing to his manifold blunders, 
were it not that women invariably look on 
absent men as objects of gentle compassion 
and tender respect. They treat them as a 
different race to ordinary men—creatures to 
whom they may bend the knee of homage, 
while they extend the hand of pity, and pity 
is akin to—we all know what. 

From the fatal effects of the encounter in 
the library of the British Museum on the 
seventh of November, George Thorold never 
recovered. He went through his work, it is 
true, faithfully; butthat was labor now, which 
had been joy. He went daily to his desk in 
the library, but for what? To catch a glimpse 
of that divine artistic study, comparable only 
in its calm innocence and serene repuse to 
the ‘‘ Floating Martyr” of Paul de la Roche. 

The Gorgon’s literary labors were ended, 
and she dissappeared for a season ; and this 
vision ‘‘took the vacant chair beside him.” 
She also was writing a book on natural histo- 
ry—she also collected volumes around her, 
borne to her desk by obsequious clerks ; but 
there was a womanly earnestness of purpose 
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and intentness of plan visible even in the bend 
of her graceful neck. 

But al) things come to an end, and so did 
her literary labor also. George Thorold saw 


her write the word ‘‘ Finis ” at the foot of her | 
manuscript, heard the little triumphant sigh | 


over a pleasant work happily accomplished, 
and feared she was lost to him for ever ! 

After a month’s absence for lack of a better 
informer, he slyly questioned the door-keeper. 
The man was obtuse at first, or poor George’s 
whispered queries were too vague. 

**Ts it the lady, sir, with the grey dress and 
the black bonnet ?” 

*T don’t remember the exact color of the 
dress,” sighed George, ‘‘but—but—the lady 
who—who—sometimes sat next me.” 

“Next you, sir—close to the door ?” 

** Yes; close to the door.” 

‘Oh! then I know well; that is Miss Winter, 
sir. Her father has a fine business in the 
city, and the young lady is about bringing 
out a book, I hear.” 

“Thank you,” said George, ‘‘ her name is 
Miss Winter ; thank you,”’ and he went down 
the passage and out into the court-yard. The 


name ‘‘Winter”’ sounded cold and ‘‘ the city,” | 


to say the least, sounded indefinite. 


JM 0 0 


I must now pass over a space of two months, 
for during that time my absent friend can re- 
all no one event or landmark. He absolutely 
cannot remember at whose house he dined on 
Christmas or New Year’s day, or whether he 
had any dinner at all; neither can my intelli- 
gent friend assist me. But on a certain 
evening in January, during the miserable 
week when the doors of the British Museum 
are invariably closed, two books were left at 
the chambers of George Thorold. 

One came from the office of the —— news- 
paper, for the purpose of reviewal, and was 
published by an eminent city firm. 

The other came from the office of the Daily 
, and was published on the mutual half- 
profit system, and by a strange coincidence 
both books were on the same subject, and 
heralded into the public world by almost the 
same titles. 

Poor George sat himself down in his old 
arm-chair by the fire, and placed the new 
books on the reading table before him. He 
remembered every circumstance of this even- 
ing with a ghastly distinctness—the very cover 
of the mutual half-profit system, shabby in 
its gaudiness and gilding. He read its title- 
page wearily, paused a moment over the name. 
** Natural History Made Easy,” glanced lower 
down at the author’s name and dedication: 
‘*By Miss Winter, and dedicated with much 
respect and gratitude to her companion in 
literature, George Thorold, Esq.” 

There was a deep flush on his cheek, and 
the pages were cut with a trembling hand. 
He held an unexpected happiness within his 
grasp. He was going to read her thought’sto 
fathom the subtle essence of her pure mind, 
to watch her gentle spirit stooping to child- 
hood’s ears. 

Hight o’clock—nine o’clock—ten o’clock 
passed over his head unnoticed. Midnight 
found him closing the crimson covers, grave 
and dejected. What must be the reviewer's 
verdict, for the head must speak truth, though 
the heart rise up in rebellion ? 

Long words, false statements, dry matter, 
exploded theories, all entomological rubbish ! 
Now for the heart’s verdict. Alas! human 
nature is weak, and the title-page had won 
over the jury before even the case was heard. 


The reviewer's cheeks blanched in the strife, 
but love conquered. 

A guilty conscience cannot sleep. George 
knew it were vain to make the experiment. 
So trimming his lamp afresh and laying his 
manuscript aside, he drew the second volume 
towards him. Whatinterest, what fresh chord 
could its sober cover or dull title-page strike 
in his breast ? 

‘A Chase after Butterflies for very dull 
children, dedicated to my dull nephew, Jack, 
by Miss Lawrence.”’ Miss Lawrence—’t was 
the Gorgon’s book! It, too, had fallen into 
his hand, and he could crush it in his bitter- 
ness. He is in the humor to wield the dis- 
secting knife daringly and cruelly. He has 
given a sop to his heart, let him satisfy his 
head now. The print is good, the paper is 
toned, but the matter must be bad. 


At four o’clock the volume was closed with 
an almost sepulchral groan, and again the 
true head spoke the verdict: Hasy words, mo- 
dest talent, graceful pictures, truth made easy, 
vivid language, good from cover to cover, 
from the first initial letter to the last word— 
finis. 

‘Nhe reviewer’s knife might wound it, but 
not kill—it must rise in the end triumphant ; 
but it was written by the Gorgon, whose hiss- 
ing titter still rang discordant in his ears. 
The second review was written. Its pages 
were palsied with cold criticism and damned 
with faint praise. The oil was exhausted, the 
lamp was dying out, and George still hugging 
fondly the words of the gaudy title-page, lay 
down to rest. 


Morning came cold and grey. He rose unre- 


freshed, and, putting the reviews in his pocket, 
went down into the street, crossing over to 
the shop where he usually breakfasted. He 
told me since he was in the act of raising his 


‘| coffee-cup to his mouth, when the utter mean- 


ness of his conduct burstupon his mind. He 
set down the cup untasted, rose up, drew the 
reviews from his swallow-tailed coat, and 
placed them in the heart of the coffee-cup fire. 


Whether he eat his breakfast or not after this 
sudden act, he cannot remember. He knows 
that later on in the day he was at his club, 
and there met Colonel Lawrence who asked 
him had he seen his daughter’s book? He 
answered shortly that he had, and immedia 
tely taking up his hat he leftthe room. When 
he got out into the street he found the hat 
was not his own, but he had not the courage 
to meet again the Gorgon’s father ; so he re- 
turned to his chambers, and, taking up the 
books, recommenced the task of their reviewal. 


He took Mrs. Winter’s first: he was determ- 
ined to put himself out of pain at once. He 
wrote and wrote, feeling that with each word, 
each stroke of the pen, he was cutting the one 
link which might have bound her to him. 
Her innocent dedication rose up again to pro- 
test against such cruelty ; but he turned his 
face from it. It is true he gleaned out the 
few sentences worthy of praise, and gaye 
them honor due, but they were few and far 
between. He suggested improvements, held 
out hopes of doing better, and laid aside his 
pen with aheavy heart. 

The next review he treated with the natural 
honesty of his nature. He gave it full credit 
for its easy simplicity, and adaptation to the 
ages for which it had been written. He re- 
commended it for mothers and teachers, and 
wound up with hearty encouragement and 
promises of future success. He went out, 
dropped the reviews into the editor’s boxes, 
and walked he does not remember where, but 
half over London, till hunger beckoned him 
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into a strange eating-house, and sleep drove 
him in an omnibus home to bed. 

A fortnight later he was sitting in his room 
cold.and miserable, his fire having gone out, 
when a knock came to the outer door to arouse 
him. He rose up with a dejected countenance 
and went out to openit. His life had been 
one chaotic misery since he read his own re- 
views in the morning papers. He had not 
evea taken courage to make his usual pil- 
grimage to club or museum, for he feared to 
meet the colonel at the former, or the illused 
Miss Winter at the latter. 

He opened his door unguardedly, like the 
foolish goat in the fable, and the wolf came 
in, in the person of Colonel Lawrence. 

“Good morning, Mr. Thorold. This is 
rather an early hour, I fear, for intruding upon 
your privacy ?” 

** Not at all—pray walk in.” 

I came to see,” said the old veteran, follow- 
ing Thorold into his sanctum, ‘‘ whether you 
could have taken my hat from the elub in 
mistake for your own. Mine was a white felt 
one, with a narrow band of black silk braid, 
and this one I think is yours, for your initials 
are printed inside it.” 

George knew the old hat well. It was his 
mother, who, long ago, knowing her son’s 
infirmities, had marked his name in the crown. 

‘‘This one, then, I suppose is yours,” 
George said, removing a white hat from the 
head of a lay figure in the corner. . 

The colonel received it with a good-tem- 
pered smile, refusing to hear any apologies, 
and sat down. 

‘Well, Mr. Thorold,” he said, bustling a 
little nervously into the subject uppermost in 
his thoughts, ‘‘I believe people are not ex- 
pected ever to know who are the writers of 
articles and reviews in our daily papers ; but 
I believe I shall not be far wrong in thanking 
you for the very flattering notice of my daugh- 
ter’s book in the be 

‘‘T assure you, sir,” stammered Thorold, 
‘‘you have nothing to thank me for at all— 
nothing, nothing # 

But I fecl I have, my good friend. You 
have made an old man very proud—very 
proud andjhappy; and my daughter hereself is 
full of gratitude. Indeed, I came here now in 
hopes that I may induce you to dine with us 
this evening at Eaton square, and give her an 
opportunity of thanking you herself.” 

Poor Thorold attempted some bungling 
apologies and excuses, but the colonel would 
hear of none. Dinner was to be at seven; 
only one or two friends, and his house was 
No.—— 

Our absent friend had all his life looked 
upon a dinner party as one of the greatest 
earthly bores. He had never been to one 
without committing some grave error, such 
as coming in his strong boots, with acollored 
calico handkerchief, or without gloves ; but 
he was hopelessly in for this one, and in si- 
lent despair he set about overhauling his 
wardrobe. 

He looked particularly well in evening 
clothes, and, except for the slight omission of 
brushing his hair, no one could have said 
anything but that he was a fine, handsome 
young fellow, as he presented himself in the 
hall of Haton square five minutes before seven. 

His watch, which had only been set going 
for the occasion, was too fast, and none of the 
company had arrived. The colonel was the 
solo occupant of the drawing-rooms. They 
were luxuriantly furnished. Immense fires 
were burning in the highly polished grates, 
and the chandeliers were a blaze of light. 
There was a luxurious scent of Indian sandal, 
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wood and rose leayes, but the dreaded meeting 
with the Gorgon lay before him, and Tho- 
rold’s heart felt like a snow-ball beneath his 
ribs. Yes, she was coming; he heard the 
well-known, strong minded footstep on the 
stairs. He stood up, and, absently lifting the 
colonel’s shining poker, raked the fire with 
vigor. The door opened. It was not the 
Gorgon this time: it was a child—a fine curly- 
headed, high-spirited boy—who bounced in 
leaving the door wide open behind him. 

“Well, Jack, my boy,” cried the colonel, 
stretching out his arms skirmishingly, ‘is 
aunt Mary never coming down? Run up 
and tell her Mr. Thorold has arrived.” 

‘She is coming, uncle—she is following 
me.” There was no mistake about it this 
time. He heard the rustle of silk and muslin 
on the staircase outside, and the sound of a 
footstep, and like a great coward as he was 
turned his face to the wall. 

The colonel’s genial yoice recalled him to 
his senses in time to see her enter. The 
chandelier spun round and emitted a pale 
phosoporescent light. he Indian gods laugh- 
ed on their pedestals. The colonel had ten 
heads and a thousand tongues, for the Martyr 
of Paul de la Roche had floated in at the open 
doorway, and laid her hand in his. 

‘«My daughter, Mr. Thorold. Are you old 
friends, or must I introduce you ?” 

‘* Old friends,” replied the Martyr, with the 
smile of an enchantress—‘‘at least we have 
seen each other often enough to feel as such.” 
She sat down on the cover of the velyed sopha, 
and motioned to George to take the chair 
next her; but he, stunned and helpless, re- 
mained rooted to the wall. 

There was some grand mistake somewhere. 
Perhaps he had gone into the wrong house ; 
perhaps he was not himself, and ought to ex- 
plain how it happened, but more guests were 
arriving, and explanations were impossible. 

He was desired by the colonel to take Miss 
Lawrence down to dinner. She slipped her 
hand within his arm, and the great snowball 
at his heart instantly began to thaw. He 
knew that she was beside him through dinner- 
time, but how all this wonderful transforma- 
tion had happened he could not unravel. 

During the pauses in the conversation, he 
tried to think it out, which absence of mind 
caused some fatal blunders. Miss Lawrence 
asked him for a glass of water ; he poured it 
out, bowed, and drank it himself. When his 


soup-plate was removed, he helped himself to | 


an orange off the dessert dish opposite to him, 
aid began to peel it as if it were an apple ; 
and when the Jadies rose after dinner, he 
accompanied them to the drawing-room. 

Once up-stairs, he discovered his mistake, 
but was too shy to return. Miss Lawrence, 
however, did not seem in the least put out. 
On the contrary, taking him a little aside, she 
said she was glad to have a quiet moment, to 
thank him for his most flattering review. 

George blushed till his very ears tingled, 
for out of the chaos of his mind rose up the 
midnight conflict for truth, and the nature of 
the review he had written. 

‘*T am sure,” he hesitated, ‘‘it is I who 
ought to feel flattered, madam, at your con- 
descension in dedicating your book to—so 
unworthy an object.” 

Miss Lawrence looked puzzled. She walk- 
ed over to the table, and took a book in her 
hand. 

‘‘Why,” she said with a little laugh, ‘‘do 
you call poor Jack an ‘unworthy object ?’ 
Come over here, Jack, and show yourself. I 
can tell you he’s one of the best boys, and 
cleyerest boys, in the world, only he doesn’t 
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know a snail from a caterpillar; but now that 
I’ve written a natural history on purpose for 
him, he ought to learn it—ought he not, Mr. 
Thorold ? Jack rubbed his curly head against 
her arm, and stared, open-mouthed, at the 
tall intruder. 

‘«There,’’ continued Miss Lawrence, hand- 
ing the volume she had lifted from the table 
to poor George. ‘‘There—that copy is for 
you, with the author’s compliments. I have 
written your name on the fly-leaf.” 

George knew the cover well, but he opened 
it, nevertheless, The title-page, too, was fa- 
miliar—‘‘A Chase after Butterflies for very 
Dull Children, dedicated to my dull nephew 
Jack, by Miss Lawrence;” but as he read it 
again, scales seemed to fall from his eyes—the 
clue to the labyrinth was found—Miss Law- 
rence was not the Gorgon, neither had Miss 
Lawrence written a bad bosk, nor the Gorgon 
a good one. The dedication he had hugged 
in guilty happiness for a few hours, had been 
the cobra’s subtile snare, Now in good truth 
he held something more precious to his heart 
—not a few words in cold type over a volume 
of worthless rubbish, but his own name, in 
her own hand-writing, on a book full of the 
first bright thoughts of an innocent young 
heart. 


Little remains now to be added to my story; 
for, from this evening out, all went as smooth- 
ly as a marriage-bell. 

When I returned to town, a happy man 
myself, and longing that others should follow 
my good example, I meet George Thorold in 
the street. His hat was on the top of his 
head ; his swallow-tails had disappeared with 
the birds from whom they took their name; 


| the satin stock had given place to a neat neck- 


tie. ‘The good fairy, in the Pantomime of 
Lite, had waved her wand over them, and all 
was changed. 

He was going to be married in a week. 
Some explanations ensued. I had to learn 
the history of the books, of the midnight 
temptation, and the dinner-party, with the 
happy issue. I wished him joy with all my 
heart, and accepted an invitation for my wife 
and self to witness the ceremony. 

The morning was fine, the church was 
crowded, the bride’s-maids were charming, 
the bride was divine, but alas! at the last 
moment it was discovered the bridegroom had 
forgotten the ring. The bride only laughed. 
It was plain to see she would make him a 
happy man—eyery one who looked at her 
could see that; but the circumstance trivial in 
itself, only proved that, to the end of the 
chapter, poor George must still lay claim to 
the title of ‘‘Our ABSENT FRIEND.” 

——— 


{From the ‘ New Eclectic Magazine,’’] 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


About twenty-five years ago the attention 
of English critics was directed to a volume 
bearing the title: Modern Painters: By a 
Graduate of Oxford. The book, as the author 
said in the preface, was originally intended 
to be ashort pamphlet defending the great 
painter Turner from ‘‘the shallow and false 
criticism of the periodicals of the day.” But 
he soon found that a defence such as he de- 
sired and the subject deserved, required far 
more than a reference to canonical formulas 
and established authorities, or the thin and 
superficial treatment of what were then the 
accepted treatises on art. He had to go far 
below the soundings of conventional plum- 
mets, and make his foundations broad, deep, 


and strong. He had to show that their criti- 
ticisms of Turner were founded upon errone-. 
ous standards; to prove by immediate ap- 
peal to Nature that Turner was right and 
they wrong; that his dazzling brilliance of 
color and melting indistinctness of distance 
were but faithful versions of Nature’s radi- 
ance and Nature’s mystery ; that the great. 
artist had but painted ‘‘the things that he 
saw, and the things that were.” So setting 
out as if art criticism was a thing hitherto 
non-existent (which was very near the true 
state of the case) he applied himself to the 
investigation:—What are those truths of vi- 
sible nature which are proper subjects for 
art? What is their relative importance? 
How far have these truths been per- 
ceived and asserted by ancient and modern 
painters ? These were questions not to be 
dealt with in any pamphlet ; so the work be- 
came a volume—the first of a series. 

Such a mode of treatment, faithfully pur- 
sued, went right to the heart of the question. 
His was, in fact, so far as he restrained him- 
self to this course of investigation, a judg- 
ment from which there was no appeal. ‘‘See 
for yourselves,” was his argument, ‘‘as I 
have seen for myself: are these things so or 
not ? And now see how the painters have 
stated the case.” 

Considering how these teachings with their 
merciless demonstrations cut to the bone 
most of the cherished prejudices, partialities. 
and conyentionalities of the schools, that 
they were founded upon a truly marvellous. 
extent of observation and depth of knowl- 
edge, that they were accompanied with an in- 
tense and undaunted self-assertion, with a 
scorn of pretentious ignorance that vented 
itself in scathing sarcasm, and a hatred of 
specious fallacies that often flamed into fierce. 
exasperation, and that all this was clothed in 
a style of language which for richness and 
power no living writer could approach, we 
can imagine the perturbations produced by 
this new and amazing meteor in the firma- 
ment of literature and art. 

The critics, of course, whose shields had 
been so rudely clattered by this adventurous 
challenger, sallied forth, mostly to discom- 
fiture. In a preface, or a note, or a para- 
graph of appendix, he speared the most 
troublesome and left them lying. But he 
was afflicted with the great misfortune of an 
irritable and uncontrolled temper, and too. 
often committed the mistake of using his 
battle-mace to batter the curs that barked at 
his heels. We are not offended by his dog- 
matism, against which such a clamor has been 
raised; a man of his intellectual power and 
wealth of knowledge has a right to be dog- 
matic; —but we are pained to see him maul a 
poor Trinculo of criticism in this fashion:— 
‘« Writers like the present critic. .... de- 
serve more respect—the respect due to ho- 
nest, hopeless, helpless imbecility. There is 
something exalted in the innocence of their 
feeblemindedness; one can not suspect them 
of partiality, for it implies feeling ; nor of 
prejudice, for it implies some previous ac- 
quaintance with their subject. How low 
must art and its interest sink, when the pub- 
lic mind is inadequate to the detection of 
this effrontery of incapacity! In all kind- 
ness to Maga we warn her that...... 
there may come a time when the public shalt 
be themselves able to distinguish ribaldry 
from reasoning, and may require some better 
and higher qualification in their crities of 
art, than the experiences of a school-boy 
and the capacities of a buffoon.” [Pref. to 
Vol. 1.] 
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Is not this breaking » butterfly upon the 
wheel with a witness ? 

But critics might carp, rail, be sluin and 
rise again as they pleased, Mr. Ruskin (for 
his name was soon affixed to his books) 
had fonnd the work of his life, and was not 
to be deterred from it; and the world soon 
discovered that another great Teacher had 
arisen, with a weighty message to deliver,— 
another of ‘‘ Heaven's gladiators,” as Victor 
Hugo calls them.* 

Joun Ruskin was born in London, in Fe- 
brnary, 1819. He studied and took his de- 
gree at Oxford, where he also gained the 
Newdegate Prize for poetry ; and after quit- 
ting the University, pursued the study of art 
nnuder the celebrated lanJscape-painters, 
Copley Fielding and J. D. Harding. The 
first volume of Modern Painters appeared in 
1843, and after its publication he resided for 
some time in Italy. The fruit of his studies 
during this period was apparent in the se- 
cond volume of his work, which was issued 
in 1846. In 1849 he gave to the public The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, or illustrations 
of the vital laws upon which all true archi- 
tecture depends; and in 1851-3, the three vo- 
lumes of The Stones of Venice, a noble work, 
showing how the life of Venetian architecture 
kept parallel with the life of the Republic in 
its rise, its glory, and its decline; and in the 
following years, a number of smaller books, 
pamphlets, aud lectures. The Seven Lamps 
was illustrated by a few rather rough de- 
signs, which were much damaged in the en- 
graying, and gavean opening for some sneer- 
ing remarks from the critics; but the illus- 
trations to the Slones of Venice proved that 
he was no less a masterly draughtsman than 
a profound eritic and brilliant writer. 

But the five superb volumes of Modern 
Painiers must ever remain his greatest work: 
an addition of which no man can estimate 
the value to the intelleetua] wealth of the 
world. Nothing like them has ever appear- 
ed in literature: nowhere, that we know, can 
be found combined such a wide range of ob- 
servation, such precision of knowledge, such 
patient faithfulness of investigation, such 
opulence of original thought, such poetic ar- 
dor and deep religions feeling, clothed in 
such majestic melody of languaye, and illus- 
trated with such masterly skill, us in this 
mugnificent work. From his minnte and 
thorough knowledge of ull the great paint- 
ings of Europe, ove might couclude that his 
life had been spent in picture galleries, but 
that we must allow another moderate lifetime 
for his studies of palaces and cathedrals. 
And where did he tind time to accumulate 
lus knowledge of motntains, of trees, of the 
sea and the sky? ‘The production of his 
bovks alone, would by must persons be deem- 
ed an ample result of twenty years spent at 
the writing-desk, When we look at what he 
has seen, und learned aud accomplished, we 
are lost in wonder, and other lives seem 
wasted in comparison. 

In studying mountains, for instance, he is 
not satisfied with ubserving the striking and 
picturesque lines and planes of curvature; 
he studies their geology, that he may assign 
to each structure its Characteristic form; he 
scrutinises in all their details the processes 
by which the storms disintegrate their peaks, 
and the floods furrow their sides ; kuife in 
hand, he dissects the granite crystal by 
erystal, and the slate flake by flake, that he 
may explain the operation of the forces that 

*-Tis sont la, hauts de cent condées, 


Tous les combattants des idées, 
Tous les gladiateurs de Dieu.’’—Les Mages. 


have sharpened the spire of the aiguille, and 
carved the sweep of the crest. 
| To be concluded. | 


a 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


_ Antwerp.—The third matinée musicale of 
the ‘‘Societé Royale d’Harmonie d’Anvers” 
has taken place. Madame Rety-Faivre, of 
the Royal Theatre, Antwerp, was the singer, 
and the solo player was Herr Charles Ober- 
thir, harpist from London. The lady gave 
Herr Proch’s Lied, ‘ue cor des Alpes,” the 
obbligato accompaniments for horn and harp 
being played by MM. Leclus and Oberthir 
(recalled), and an air from Les Porcherons of 
Grisar. Herr Oberthur’s solos were Parish 
Alvars’ concerto for harp and orchestra in E 


flat, and his own brilliant fantasia, ‘‘Souvenir 
de Londres,”’ each of which, finely executed, 
obtained both genuine applause and hearty 
recalls. The concert began with Herr Ober- 
thur’s overture, Jibezahi, admirably played 
under the conductorship of M. Lemaire, and 
eoncluded with an air from Auber’s ever fresh 
and charming Cheval de Bronze, sung by Ma- 
dame Rety-Faivre. 


Koéniesprrc. — The Neuer Gesangverein, 
under the direction of Herr Hamma, lately 
gave a performance of the Abbé Liszt’s Hei- | 
lige Elisabeth. Uerr Sabbath, of Berlin, sang 
the music of the Seneschal, and, also, that of 
the Landgrave. 


Hampureu. —The members of the Singaca- 
demie, under the direction of Herr Bernuth, 
lately gave a snecessful performance of Gluck’s 
opera, Orpheus und Euridice.. Madame Joa- 
chim was Orpheus, and Madame Alosleben 
[from the Royal Opera-house, Dresden], Eu- 
ridice, 

Sr. PererspurcH.—Having entirely recov- 
ered from her indisposition, Madame Lucca 
made her first appearance this season at the 
Italian Opera as Zerlina in Don Juan. She 
was enthusiastically received and recalled 
eight times at the conclusion of the opera, In 
no instance, however, did she respond alone 
to the eall, but was always accompanied by 
her fellow-artists. The next operas to be pro- 
duced are Les Huguenots and M. Gounod’s 
Fuust.—The Russian Musical Society inaug- 
urated their winter series of ten concerts with 
Hector Berlioz’s symphony of Romeo and 
Julie. Herr 8S. Aner played Dr. Spohr’s 
Violin Concerto in D minor, and Herr Koos, 
Weber’s Polacea in E major, as arranged for 
pianoforte and orchestra by the Abbé Liszt. 


Moscow.—Madlle. Sarolta has made an ex- 
ceedingly successful début here in Don Juan. 
The next part in which she will appear will 
be Violetta in La Traviata. 


Bresuau.—M. Thomas’s Mignon has been 
produced, but, here as elsewhere, has proved 
anything but a great success, and, in all pro- 


| bability, will soon be withdrawn. 


SaLzBuRGH.—An interesting original letter | 
of Mozart’s has just been offered for sale to | 
the directors of the Mozarteum by the exe- | 
cutors of a musical celebrity who died a short 
time since. Unfortunately, the directors have 
not funds enough at their disposal to pur- 
chase the letter, the genuineness of which is 
beyond a doubt, and which is temporarily de- 
po-ited in the archives of the Mozarteum. 


SrurrearDr.—Second Soirée for Chamber 
Music given by Herren Goltermann, Singer, | 
&e: Quartet in A major, Mozart; Trio [Op. 


41, No. 2], in F major, Schumann.—Soirée 
Musicale given by Herr Stockhausen: Trio 
[Op. 49] in D minor, Mendelssohn ;: air from 
Jean de Paris, Boieldieu; Barcarolle and 
Scherzo, Spohr; and Songs, Schubert and 
Schumann. 


Lxrirstc.—The programme of the fifth Eu 
terpe Concert included Mozart’s E flat major 
Symphony, and the overture by Herr Horne- 
mann 'o0 Aladin. The last-named composition 
iad already been successfully given at one of 
the Gewandhazus Concerts, last season. Herr 
Ratzenberger played very effectively Beeth- 
oven’s Concerto in E flat major, and the Abbé 
Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie” in C sharp minor. Herr 
Goldberg who possesses an agréeable bari- 
tone voice, sung the church-air from Stradella, 
un air by Schubert, and an air by Schumann. 
—-The fourth Soirée for Chamber Music be- 
gun with the Stringed Quartet in A mivor, 
from Haydn’s Op. 76, admirably played by 
Herren David, Rontgen, Hermann, and Hé- 
gar. Herr Reinecke then performed Beeth- 
oven’s Pastoral Sonata [Op. 28]. The con- 
cert was brought to a close by Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in G minor.—The orchestral works per- 
formed at the tenth Gewandhaus Concert 
were Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony [in B flat 
minor], and Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale.” The latter work was probably 
first intended by its composer for a Sym- 
phony, though afterwards published in its 
present form. The execution of both works 
was excellent. M. de Vroye, flautist from 
Paris, performed a Concerto by Demesseman, 
and a ‘‘Larghetto,” by Spohr. He was great- 
ly applauded. Madlle. Hanisch, of the Royal 
Opera-house, Dresden, sang a scena and uria 
from Der Freischiitz, together with songs by 
Mendelssohn and Taubert. 


Mdulle. Orgeni, now performing in Berlin, 
is engaged for the Lyrique, where she is 
shortly expected. 


Herr Alfred Jaell has been playing at the 
Brussels Concerts Populaires. He is en route 
for Paris. 


The Royal Conservatoire of Madrid has 
changed its name, and is now called the ‘‘Na- 
tional School of Music.” 


The violoncellist, M. Dunckler, has been 
engaged by Mr. Max Strakosch for a six 
months’ tour in the United States. 


M. Masset, of the Conservatoire, the first 
instructor of Mdlle. Nilsson, has received the 
order of Gustavus Vasa from the King: of 
Sweden. 


The tenors, Signor Naudin and M. Lefrane 
[both known to the frequenters of our Royal 
Italian Opera], are engaged at the San Carlos, 
Lisbon. 

Herr M. Simrock, of Bonn, one of the old- 
est and most respected of German music pub- 
lishers, died in his native town on the 13th 
December, aged 76. 


The suit against Signor Fraschini, for 
breach of his St. Petersburgh engagement, 
has failed, and Count Guédéonoff, the Impe- 
rial director, has to pay all costs. 


Mdille. Carlotta Patti has returned to Paris, 
having finished her tour with the Ullman 
troupe. With her have returned also MM. 
Vieuxtemps and Bottesini. 


Signor Tamberlik has re-appeared at the 
Italian Opera, Paris, in Ofel/o, and again en- 
raptured the Parisians with his marvellous 


70) in E major, Beethoven ; and Quartet |Op. 


“© sharp from the chest” (Ut diéze de poi- 
trine), 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Cor. of Twenty-third Street and Eighth Ave. 
J. FISK, Jr., & CO. 5 - é ‘ Proprietors 


FRENCH OPERA. 
ADOLPH BIRGFELD, Manager of the Opera. 
EVERY EVENING ‘AT 8 O'CLOCK, 
and 


SATURDAY MATINEE AT 2 O'CLOCK, 
LA PERICHOLE. 
LA PERICHOLE, LA PERICHOLE. 
LA PERICHOLE. 
Opera Bouffe, in three acts,.by J. Offenbach. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OPERATIO PERFORMANCE 
EVER WITNESSED. 


Mule. Irma 3 ° as F . La Perichole, 
Mr. Aujac. 5 33 5 ° Piquillo, 
Mr. Leduc, Le Viceroi. 


Received with the greatest caihdeisig and greeted with 
thunders of applause after every song. No less than 
TWELVE ENCORES EVERY NIGHT. 

EVERY EVENING 7 LA PERICHOLE. 
SaTURDAY MATINEE, “LA PERICHOLE. 
Admission to the Matinee, : . One Dollar. 

No Extra Charge for Reserved Seats. 

Seats can be secured for every evening and the matinee 
six days in advance at the box office of the 
GRAND OPERA HOUS#, 

corner of Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue, and at 
Schirmer’s Music Store, No. 701 Broadway. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director. .. issn siieliesavetes castes J. GRAU, 


THIS AND EVERY EVENING and SATURDAY MATINEE 
and Eveniug, 
Herve’s famous Novelty 
L’@IL CREVE, L’GIL CREVE. 

with allthe GREAT ARTISTS, splendid Choruses, and at- 
tractive Effects. 

Rose Bell, Desclauzas, Carrier, Beckers, Gabel, and the 
entire strength of the company, comprising 140 persons. 

Extensive preparations are in progress for the production 
of Lecroy’s FLEUK DE THE which will shortly be present- 
ed on a scale of extraordinary grandeur. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore TROMGR ls as ca cansies Hon siniades aint tiene 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24, AT 8, 
NINTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
The following eminent artists will appear:— 
MLLE. JOSEY HOFLE, 
Her first appearance, 
Prima Donna Soprano of the Royal-Opera, Munich, 
Mr. J. A. HANER, Pianist, 
His first appearance at these concerte, 
Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,....... ...-Mr, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Saturday, January 23—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Monday, Jan. 25,—-MONEY. 
Tuesday, Jan. 26.—-SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Wednesday. Jan. 27, (last time),—SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

Characters by Mr Lester Wallack, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
J. H. Stoddart, Mr. B. T. Ringgold, Mr. J. B. Polk, Mrs. 
Clara Jennings, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrs. Sedley Brown. 

In Preparation ;— 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Box book for Mr. Lester Wallack’s nights now open. 


DE GARMO’S ROOMS, 


82 Fifth Ave., cor. 14th St. 


Director 


THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, 1869, 
Monsieur 


CESAR ADLARD’7S 


(Violoncellist) 


GRAND CONCERT. 


Mr. Alard will be assisted by several amateurs of the Ri- 
yarde Musical Club, by 
Mad. GUERETTI, from the French Theatre, and 
M. Pb. VILANOVA, the well-known Pianist. 
Admission, #1. C0 
Tickets to be secured at De Garmo’s Rooms, 82 5th Avenue. 
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JOHN P. MORGAN 
will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B, Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 


Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


qwatson’s att Bourn. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


“JAN. 23, 1869. 


The office of Watson’s ArT JOURNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subsermptions an 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


SECOND CONCERT OF THE NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


One of the largest audiences that ever wit- 
nessed a concert in the Academy of Music, 


was present on the 9th inst., on the occasion 
of the second concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. The auditorium literally 
overflowed with beauty and fashion, and not 
even in the most thronged opera night, did 
it ever present a more brilliant appearance. 
Such an attendance proves how deeply and 
widely the influence of the Philharmonic is 
felt in this community ; it proves, ulso, how 
its unqnestioned excellence, has cultivated a 
taste for the pure and beautiful in art, and 
has educated an audience to a high point of 
refinement and appreciation. The pro- 
gramme, which was as follows, presented 
some admirable features :— 
PReGRAMME. 


! 


Symphony in B flat, Haypn. 
Concerto for Violin, G - 4 3 . BEETHOVEN. 
M’me. Camille Urso. 

Overture to ‘‘Semiramide,”’ ° CATELL. 


Concerte for the Piano, BEETHOVEN. 


Tic B. Mills. 
Symphonic Poem, (first time in America) . : . Liszt. 


It will be coneeded, by all who heard the 


monic orchestra on this occasion, that 
Haydn’s works lose nothing, when compared 
with the compositions of the same form by 
other great masters. 
matter is simpler, as 
their design is less embarrassed by minute- 
ness and elaboration of detuil ; that there is 
less of profound and metaphysic thought, 
and, at the same time, less striving after 
strong contrasts and striking orchestral ef- 
fects; but every movement exhibits the hand 
and soul of a’ master, and in simplicity of 
| thought and beauty of form, and proportion, 
| his symphonies have never been excelled. 
His orchestral writing is translucent pure, 
| and the characteristics of the several classes 
of instruments are preserved and elucidated 
with instinctive truthfulness, presenting un- 
| dying examples of exquisitely tender and re- 
| fined coloring. No composer ever wrote 
truer music than Haydn. It is musie with 
art ever present, but concealed, so gushing 
and spontaneous is the flow of beautiful 
thought. 

| The symphony was superbly played ; the 
instruments seemed a unit in sentiment and 
execution; rarely, if ever, were the delicate 
colorings und tine shadings more perfectly 


B fiat Symphony, as played by the Philhar-| 


It is true, that their | 
a general thing; that) 


executed than upon this occasion. The whole 
performance was keenly relished by the au- 
dience, and warmly applauded. 

M’me. Camille Urso played the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s concerto, instead of the 
Viex temps, Concerto announced, and fairly 
surprised both her admirers and doubters, by 
her fine and thoughtful execution of that dif- 
ficult work. Albeit, grace, tenderness, and 
pathos are the leading characteristics of her 


‘style, she proved on this occasion that she 


could rise to almost classical severity, and 
success, with the mighty, thoughts of giant 
Beethoven. We never before heard her play 
with so much breadth of manner, and althongh 
we might ask for a larger tone, we could sear- 
cely ask fora more appreciative and intelligent 
interpretation. Her execution of the Ca- 
denza, merits especial commendation. At its 
close she was enthusiastically greeted and, was 
compelled to re appear, when she played with 
rare grace and perfection, the ‘‘ Elegy” by 
Ernst. 

Catelli’s w zk isa good concert overture, but 
its beauties are not so dominant as to command 
a place on the Philharmonic programme. 

Mr. S. B. Mills attacked Beethoven’s con- 
certo, with his usual intrepidity, and gave us 
as fine a specimen of faultless execution—of 
perfect passage playing, as we ever heard. 
His phrasing was admirable, and from the first 
bar to the last, no note was inarticulate or lost. 
His interpretation, however, did not satisfy 
us; it lacked vitality and inspiration; we 
missed that elevation of thought—that perfect 
entity of communion with the grund and 
profound sentiments of the composer. Scar- 
cely any two persons, however, read the works 
of Beethoven from the same stand point; 
each one has his own theory, and it will al- 
ways be impossible to satisfy all lovers of Beet- 
hoven, or to fill out the ideal which each one 
cherishes, Where the inspiration is so great, 
as in the case of Beethoven, only a mind si- 
milarly constituted, could so grasp the entire 
scope of his thoughts, as to compel the recog- 
nition of its perfect fulfillment, from every 
hearer. Mr. Mills did full justice to the work 
from his intellectual stand-point, and while 
the few may cavil, the many received his in- 
terpretation with evident gratification. He 
played upen a Steinway Grand, which was 
one of the most splendid instruments that we 
ever heard. 

Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, is a diseased ex- 
aggeration, of a mind almost hopelessly blank 
as to melodic inspiration. It is a series of 
passages rude and crude; it is a constant 
straining after unnatural and disagreable ef- 
fects, which are triumphantly obtained, to the 
disgust of every one. It is a series of whin- 
ings, moanings and groanings, and meutal 
distortions, redeemed by only one glimpse of 
beauty—the prayer—which is dismissed as 
rapidly as possible, as though it was out of 
place, in the midst of so much arid, barren- 
uess, The Symphony is intended to portray 
the feelings of a lunatic, high up on a moun- 
tain, and alone. If Liszt views nature in its 
grandeur and beauty, after the manner of his 
own description, he must have studied her 
secrets, while suffering under a severe attack 
of cholera, for his musical ripings are con- 
stant and tremendous, and disgusting, 

This composition is not music, for it con- 
tains none of the elements of beauty which 
truly constitute music. It is a series of inco- 
herent ravings which tell nothing, and are not 
only devoid of interest, but kre positively 
shocking and offensive. Of what use is his 
acknowledged mastery of the Orchestra, if he 
only uses his knowledge to produce abomi- 
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nations. His admirers talk of his profound, 
metaphysical thoughts, if they are so vague in 
the creator’s brain, that he cannot reproduce 
them comprehensively ? Such music we be- 
lieve to be positively injurious to the cause 
of art. It is false, morbid and soulless; unfit 
to place beside the works of clear, bright 
minds, and altogether unworthy to be placed 
upon our Philharmonic programmes. 

We do not know who is responsible for the 
selection of this night-mare music, but who- 
ever it may be, the power of further selection 
should be taken from him. The Philharmonic 
is not an experimental Society, nor is it an 
arena in which to trot out bad novelties. The 
subscribers pay heavily for their six concerts, 
and have a right to expect, the finest selec- 
tions that can be made. We do not object to 
the production of novelties, on the contrary, 
we welcome them most cordially; but no no- 
velty presented should be below the high 
standard which has been established, by the 
past course of the Philharmonic Society. The 
Society has by no means exhausted the re- 
pertoire of the great works; let them not then 
wander far away, to bring back rubbish, but 
coutent themselves and their subscribers, with 
the priceless gems which are within their 
reach. 

This very bad work, was very badly play- 
ed, and at its close received the distinguished 
honor of being hissed. 


-—— eo 


THEODORE THOMAS’ SYMPHONY 
SOIREES. 

The second Symphony Soiree was given at 
Steinway Hall, on Saturday evening last, the 
16th inst. The programme was admirable, 
and we were pleased to see so fine an audience 
assembled to listen to it. 

The selections were + 
Faust, ein musikalisches Charak- 


rey Gi ey t Ue We aocucunh Sh Sealy ae Rubinstein. 
Friblivgs-Phantasie, Op. 28........-.. Gade 
Symphony No. 7....-..---.--++5 Beethoven. 


We were unable to reach the Hall, before 
the close of the first selection, and cannot, in 
consequence, speak of the merits of the work 
or its performance. But we learn that it 
was admirably played, and as a composition, 
was much esteemed by good judges. | 

The composition by Gade is both an inter- 
esting and a masterly work. It is replete 
with poctic thonghts, well defined aud agree- 
avlein form, »ndis charmingly varied by happy 
alternatious with the vocal quartette, and obli 
gato flashes from the piano-forte. It has also 
« coustant melodie flow, while its harmonies 
are rich, and its instrnmentation varied and 
beautiful, with fine contrasts aud exqnisite 
shades of poetic coloring. Though not a 
work of positive, dominant genius, it delights 
and sovthes by its harwonious beauty. 1t was 
admirably performed; the leading points were 
brought out in such just relief, that its con- 
struction was laid out as clear as a well pro- 
jected map. In precision and delicacy, aud 
in those delicate nuances which abound in 
this poetic composition, we have never heard 
Mr. ‘Theodore ‘honias’ orchestra so perfectly 
satisfying. Its performance, instrumentally, 
was wu decided success, for Mr. Von Inten 
reudered his piano part with brilliancy, pre- 
cision and effect ; but the vocal quartette was 
by no means equal in excellence. They cer- 
tainly sang the notes, but there was little 
unity in their performance, and there was 
also a lack of promptness in taking up their 
points, and sometimes an unsteadiness that 
made us fear for the results. Still it was better 


than some quartette singing we have had 
during the present season. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony received 
splendid treatment at the hands of Mr. Tho- 
mas and his orchestra. They entered tho- 
roughly in to the glorious spirit of the work, 
and brought ont its beauties with loving and 
skilful hands. The Allegretto, which is literal 
perfection, was played with rare tenderness 
and delicacy, and was enthusiastically ap- 
planded. 

The whole concert was a great success, and 
we concede to Mr. Thomas the highest credit 
for the fine reading, and able direction of the 
selections made, He exhibited on this occa- 
sion higher attributes as a conductor, than 
any of his previous efforts haye developed, 
and the resnit was a completeness worthy of 
all praise, 

Gr. 2 Ree os 
THEATRE FRANCAIS.—OPERA 
BOUFFE. 

Hervé’s opera ‘‘L’ceil crevé” continues to 
attract brilliant audiences to the Theatre 
Froneais, and the mnsic is making its way to 
public favor. It is so admirably sung and 
acted, and is so splendidly produced, that its 
continued success is, by no means, a matter 

of wonder. 

But, Mr. Grau has another grand novelty 
in active preparation, which, it is said, wiil 
eclipse in magnificent mise en scene, any- 
thing yet produced by an operatic manager. 
This forthcoming novelty is the ‘‘ Fleur de 
Tké,” the music of which is said to be very 
charming. The production of this work, in 
scenery, costumes, and properties, will cost 
over 100,000 francs. A hnge snm to expend 
on one work. But we are satisfied, that the 
return will justify Mr. Grau’s liberal expen- 
diture, for our public thoroughly appreciates 
enterprizes on a grand scale, and a success 
commensurate with the outlay, may be confi- 
dently expected. 


“ —_ 


A Cuarity Entertatnment for the sewing 
women of New York. was given by a com 
mittee of ladies, at Jerome’s Theatre, last 
Friday evening, and we are pleased to say, 
that it proved a gratifying success. Professor 
Raymond recited at considerable length, and 
M’me. Varian Hoffman sang very charming- 
ly, and won an enthusiastic encore. We 
never heard her voice more pure and beauti- 
ful; it was bright and telling, and her sing- 
ing was at once graceful and refined. We re- 
gret to hear, that this lady, in the prime of 
her powers, has retired from public life, and 
is devoting herself tu teaching, only appear- 
ing on the above occasion, in the cause of 
charity. 

ee eee 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—OPERA 
BOUFFE. 

La Perichole, with the fascinating M’le. 
Irma, is enjoying a long career of success, 
and seems to gain in popular favor, the 
oftener it is given. The music is decidedly 
pleasing, and, although, it may be a little 
less spicy and dashing, than some of its pre- 
decessors. by the same composer; its popular 
attributes may be estimated by the fact, that 
a dozen encores are the nightly average. It 
will be performed every evening, until further 
notice. 


We cal! the special attention of our readers | 


so M’lle. Irma’s benefit, which will take place 


| January 26th. 
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a most admirable artist. This is her first 
benefit, and we hope to see her admirers, and 
they are thousands, rally around her, in full 
strength, on that occasion. She deserves 
well of the public, for she is eminently faith- 
ful in her duties, and her merits are great, 
and so universally conceded, that we do not 
need to urge their consideration. We hope 
so see one of the most brilliant and crowded 
audiences of the season, on Friday evening 


next. 
S anannEinnEnEReeneennnnnnes comeeeeeneeeeeieee 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 

The series of sterling comedies and plays 
which have drawn a succession of such 
‘as'ionable and appreciative audiences to 
Wallack's theatre are drawing to a close; sever- 
al of them having been performed for the last 
time. This leads us to suppose that the long 
promised revival of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much ado 
about Nothing” is now near at hand. Its 
announcement has created quite an excitement 
in the fashionable world, and there is no 
doubt, but that it will crowd the theatre for 
many weeks to come. In the mean time tke 
present order of comedies and plays will be 


continued. 
BBA. Tees) we oe 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


This most beautiful place of amusement 
will be opened to the public on Monday eve- 
ning next, January 25th., with a new comedy 
by Brougham, and a brilliant hit at the times, 
from the same prolific pen. The company is 
strong in every department, and not the least 
of its excellences will be found the beautiful 
ladies, who form at once its attraction and its 
strength. As every seat has been sold in ad- 
vance a crowded and brilliant audience will 
be in attendance. 

We shall record the successful inauguration 
of Mr. Brougham’s enterprize, and give a full 
description of the elegant house he has raised, 
with the assistance of Mr. Fisk. 

e 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Mr Theodore Thomas. will give his regular 
Sunday evening Concert at Steinway Hall, to- 
morrow evening, on which occasion he will 
present an attractive instrumental selection, 
and will introduce to the public, M’lle. Josey 
Hofle, a young lady from Germany, of whose 
vocal abilities report speaks highly. She has 
a beantiful voice,and sings with great dramatic 


power, It is thought she will make a decided 
hit. My. J. E. Haner will also appear, and 


perform two piano solos. 
eS) SUE PEO EOE: 


MONS. CESAR ALARD’S CONCERT. 


This excellen* violoncellist will givea concert 
at De Garmo’s Rvom’s, corner of 14th street 
and 5 h Avenue, on Thursday evening next, 
Mr. Alard will be assisted by 
that excellent artist Madame Gueretti, from 
the Theatre Francais, M, P. Vilanova, and by 
several amateurs of the Rivarde club. It will 
be an interesting concert, and the friends and 
admirers of the artist will make it brilliant by 
their attendance er masse. 

Mr. Isaac Poznanzki, the admirable violi- 
nist, has just returned from Charleston, §. C., 


_ to fulfil engagements arranged before his de- 


parture. 
Mr. Osear Pfeiffer'is now in Boston, where 


next Friday evening, at the Grand Opera|le will give some concerts in Chickering’s 


House. 


M’lle. Irma is a charming lady, and) Rooms. 
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ELENA LANARL 


Steinway Hall gathered within its ample 
folds on Tuesday evening last, a large as- 
semblage of musical dilettanti, critics, pro- 
fessional and semi-professional singers, with 
their respective friends, all eager to see and 
hear the latest vocal celebrity from La Bel’ 
Italia, and pronounce judgment—close and 
severe—upon her relative personal and vocal 
merits or demerits. 

That she would prove to be a thoroughly 
educated vocal artist of the pure Italian 
school, all conceded, and, therefore, finished 
style and good method were, in advance, 
conceded to a singer known to be accomplish. 
ed in all the requirements and graces of the 
vocal art. The chief interest with that cri- 
tical assemblage laid in her personal appear- 
ance. manner, and the compass power and 
truth of her voice. 

On her entree she was naturally embarassed 
with the obstacles, which a strange audience 
and unfamiliar hall invariably present to a 
debutante. In commencing the recitative, 
that distrust of place and public was very 
marked, and those who had been favored 
with a hearing of the singer in a quiet and 


DEBUT IN AMERICA OF SIGNORA -| Her personal appearance is engaging, and 


her frank, unaffected, unpretending manner, 
is a passport to kindly consideration. 


In regard to voice, she is not so highly fa- 


vored, as some other celebrated singers of 
this present day, as power and resonance are 
not its characteristics. 

She classes with fine or acute soprani, 
whose best notes are to be foundin the upper 
part of the soprano staff, and, thence, above 
up to D. The quality of her voice is ad- 
mirable for its purity, sweetness, and entire 
absence of harsh or hard tones. Within its 
rather limited range, flexibility, and truth 
ure freely manifested, while no marring tre- 
molo appears, to provoke maledictions from 
sensitive musicians. 

One of its best traits and capabilities may 
be found in the sustenance of extreme upper 
notes, purely and in full voice, to an extent, 
rarely, if ever, surpassed or equalled in our 
concert halls. 

Signora Lanari must be considered a gra 
cing addition to American stock of concert 
vocalists and prime donne in opera, after 
| Tuesday evening’s experience of her qualifi- 
cations for these coveted positions. 
| We have little space to comment upon the 
| accessories in that concert, but remark that 


favorable saloon, for a moment, apprehended | Mr U. C. Burnap maintained in his perform- 
serious disadvantage to her public apprecia- | ance upon the organ, his well earned reputa- 
tion, from such evident, nervous excitement. | tion for taste and style, in spite of a reluctant 
She rallied, however, very soon, and gave or refractory instrument to play upon ; that 
‘Ah, non credea,” with admirable taste and | Mr. Harry Sanderson’s old time popularity, 
finish, then passing to ‘‘Ah. non giunge,’’| with intense admirers of brilliant octave il- 
speedily convinced unprejudiced minds, that lustration and tours de foree upon a grand 
her school and executive ability in florid mu-| pianoforte. seemed to have suffered no abate- 
sie were excellent, although net confident of | ment, that evening, and that some of his 
support from the accompanist, as he betray-| pyrotecl nies were even more brilliant and 
ed the novice in such delicate business. | astonishing, than experience of him, in that 
The cayatina from ‘‘La Travia'a,” which | style, bas ever given New York. 
is a good test of soprani who aspire to fame,| Mr. W. J. Hill seems to have lost all de- 
as executants of florid and brilliant music, sire to acquit himself with credit before a 
confirmed her position more fully and clearly, | critical public, and bent upon ruining a once 
in the list of finished vocalists. After that good tenor, by exploits upon high notes. 
display of ability, the only point that re | The accompanist was not Mr. Burnap, but 
mained for cavil or queried objection, was an Italian, who made sad work of it, 
the volume of tone, and the sufficiency of her | 
voice to deal with large halls freely and abso- | 
lutely. | OLE BULL'S FAREWELL CONCERT 
Signor Ronconi being detained in Boston, | IN BROOKLYN. 
for operatic nse, Signor Forsati became his | 


substitute, and the duet from Don; The Brooklyn Academy wore a holiday as- | 
Pasqnale was given under that signal’ pect on Wednesday evening, when Ole Bull 
disadvantage. Her performance there gave his only concert, for humanity swarmed 


enhanced the favorable estimation gained by through it, as if some festal occasion were 
preceding efforts, and the evidence of lively toward. 

dramatie instinet, afforded by the cavatina' He played his own concerto, in KE minor, 
from ‘La Traviata,” received animating the Nightingale and Polacca Guerrera and 
proof in addition, so that her claim to good responded to a positive redemand of the se- 
rank among prime donne, who assume comic , cond with one of his most exquisite revela- 
or mezzo carratere roles, had immediate re- tions of the delicate and purely artistic 
cognition. | style. 

One blemish appeared in that, however, to; He played that evening, as if all glowing 
give opportunity for question of the unvary- with inspiration from the great iufusion of 
ing purity. of intonation, which had before sig- | electricity, which so liberal a manifestation of 
nalised her performance, even at the outset. | popular regard for his violinism naturally et- 

We incline to belieye, that she was not | fected in his system. 
responsible for that swerving from the key, Rarely has he played so well, of late years, 
bui the baritone caused it by his own fault in and his performance won him not mereiy 
leading off. | vociferous applause for trick playing and 

Signora Lanari gave ‘‘O luce di quest’ ani- tours de force but favorable estimation from 
ma” smoothly and tastefully, and its close musicians who had begun to believe that 
upon a high note, equalled the best displays! warm tradidouary praise of him was really 
in that line, our public haye been favored | mythicalafter heariug him when he was not in 
with. ‘the vein. Siguora Lauari haviug been eagerly 

The selections made for this debut, well sought to replace Miss Barton, who fell sick 
ascertained the debutant’s voice, style, exe-| suddenly, appeared in this concert, giving ‘‘O 
cutive facility, and correctness of method, so | luce di quest animw’” so acceptably to her new 
that her qualifications for a first class singer, public that a hearty encore brought her for- 
in high grade concerts, were clearly revealed, ward to respond with ‘‘Charley is my darling” 
znd thereupon adjudicated. jin free and gracefully animated style, which 


| and before disregarded ability. 


| violin playing. 


answer met with cordial acceptance, Mr. G. F. 
Hall was evidently on his guard that evening 
and delivered his voice and words more eare- 
fully if not efficiently than this wont—of late. 
—He overdid the matter, however, in the way 
of shouting to get distinctness of articulation 
or enunciation, instead of making them 
clear and pure as he should do if artistic per- 


formance is desired. 
ae oe 


SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

Inclement weather did not prevent a good 
attendance for the concerts at Steinway, Ir- 
ving, and Cosmopolitan halls, on Sunday eve- 
ning last. 

At the first named, the orchestra gratified, 
as customary, the musical taste and judgment 
of their patrons, with good performance of 
a well devised programme, and excited mark- 
ed enthnsiasm by the fantasie on themes 
from Robert le Diable. 

Neither of the soloists—Messrs. Dawson— 
pianist and Herr Alves—tenor—afforded sa- 
tisfactory evidence of school, or moderate at- 
tainment of executive ability. 

The Jarge and well balanced orchestra, con- 
ducted by Harvey Dodworth, at Irving Halil, 
played with more e/an and steadiness, than at 
either of their preceding concerts, thns pro- 
ving, that good direction and practice to- 
gether, have already conferred unity and 
smoothness to make their foree and earnest 
purpose, to accomplish the works in hand, 
effective in artistic fashion. 

Miss Rose Dusseldorp is more gifted with 
personal charms, than with voice, or intelli- 
gent use of what little she has. Unskilled 
as she evidently is, Gounod’s florid song for 
Marguerite should never have been attempt- 
ed, if she desired to be named among vocal- 
ists. 

Signor Fossati was not in voice, and, there- 
fore, could not do himself, or the music as- 
signed him, even tolerable justice. 

Mr. Richard Arnold’s rank among violin 
soloists cannot be placed very high, if his 
performance of two movements from David’s 
5th concerto, be a fair specimen of his 
That was a very novice-like 
affair. 

The small band at Cosmopolitan Hall being 
favored by the great freedom and true re- 
sonance of that concert saloon, were enabled 
under the able direction of C. Richter, to 
amuse and gratify their pnblie with clever 


| performance of an exclusively instrumental 
| programme, which oceupied three hours on 


that evening. 

fustrumental solos are given at thes con- 
evrts in a style to satisfy intelligent amateurs, 
that each soloist is master of the instrument 
upon which he performs. 

Mr. Richter’s performance of Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasie Caprice, upon a superb Stradivarins 
violin gained him enthusiastic praise, and 
confirmed a previously high rank in the list 
of violin players, who have graduated in the 
best German schools, and maintained a good 
position in orchestras, like the Gewandhaus 
of Leipsic. 

Competition at these Sunday concerts 
actively promotes the development of talent 
The cause of 
musical progress will thus be advanced by 
the strong reserve so revealed, and readily 
available for great occasions. 

pcre ie ape gerne res 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Max Maretzek wil inaugurate a season 
of Italian opera at the Avademy of Music, on 
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Thursday evening, February 11th. Theseason 
will be for twenty nights and it will terminate 
in a grand bal de l’opera on Enster Tuesday. 
The principal artists are Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Madame Anna De La Grange, Ma- 
dame Agatha States, Signor Brignoli, Signor 
Boelle, Herr Habelmann, Herr Herrmans, 
Signor Orlandini, and Signor Antonucci. One 
of the principal events of the season will be 
the production of Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera 
‘Le Prophete,” which will be given with 
great splendor, and an other opera, entitled 
“ Belisario,”’ wil. also be produced. Madame 
Anna La Grange will take her farewell of the 
lyric stage in this engagement. These per- 
formances will probably be largely attenced 
as the subscriptions are already coming in. 
—<—<————WMW——__ 


MISS STERLING IN ENGLAND. 


This talented artist, so justly admired in 
this city, is winning high praise in England 
for her fine singing She sang in the ‘ Mes- 
siah” recently, with the celebrated artists 
Madame Rudersdorf and Mr. Cummings, and 
the following quotations, carried off thelaurels 
of the evening. Miss Sterling followed with 
the contralto recitative, ‘‘ Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive,” and the air, ‘‘O thou that 
tellest good tidings in Zion.” Possessed of a 
powerful voice of excellent quality, this lady 
relied for effect upon a simple and correct 
rendering of the solos entrusted to her. Her 
tasteful execution of the music and distinct 
articulation of the words were irresistible. At 
no distant period Miss Sterling will rank 
among the first of our English vocalists. Miss 
Sterling next gave the recitative, ‘‘ Then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened,” and the air, 
‘*He shall feed his flock,” in a most exquisite 
manner,—the simplicity and beauty of her 
execution being really touching, and the most 
effective of any soloists during the evening. 
The choruses, ‘‘ His yoke is easy,” and ‘‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” were followed by 
the almost melting strains of ‘‘ He was des- 
pised” by Miss Sterling, the plaintive music 
and exquisite rendition producing absolute 
silence in the immense audience. 

—_—_— or? 


THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 


Miss Wallen, daughter of General Wallen, 
had on Tuesday, the 19th inst., a very fine 
“ German.” 

The magic call of imitation was responded 
to gaily and ‘‘en masse”’ by her numerous 
friends, who notwithstanding the cold and 
chilly wiztcr air crossed the deep waters of 
the beautiful Bay, and alighted, light hearted 
on Goyernor’s Island. 

The most sanguine anticipations which might 
have been engendered in any illusionary 
heart, must have been satisfied by the splendid 
arrangements which had preceded their arrival 
and were maintained throughout the entire 
evening. The large, select and fashionable 
assemblee was composed of ‘‘ young folks” 
and ‘‘ young hearts” only, with but few excep- 
tions, where the ‘‘Mama” could not ‘think 
of such a thing” as to let her ‘‘ darling,” on- 
ly for ONE moment, out of sight. The large 
reception hall on Govyernor’s Island never 
looked more brilliant. It was beautiful and 
tastefully decorated with the flags and banners 
of the United States, interlaced with garlands 
and wreathes of flowers and evergreens, which 
combined withthe emblems of war and peace, 
viz. : howitzers, muskets, drums, UnitedStates 


eagles and other &&’s formed an ‘‘ensemble | ready buyers, 


appearance. ‘The toilets of the ladies were 
truly rich and superb, nay even remarkable 


|for their richness, splendor, elegance, and 


taste, and seldom that one beholds such a 
magnificent display. In fact, it may be said 
that every one was the acme of perfection. 

‘Bon ton,” and fashion held full sway and 
reigned supremely. The gauze, satin, and 
silk trails appeared like the wings of angels, 
and of course, worn by angels, and transform- 
ed the improviso temple of terpsichore into an 
Elysium. Delight and happiness were the 
order ‘‘of the night,” and the ever smiling 
faces of the beautiful gaye evidence to this 
fact. 

Dancing began at 14g past 8p. M., and in 
order to afford invitees the opportunity to be 
present at the ‘‘ German,” this only began at 
10 and was led by Miss Waterbury, whose 
grace and charms enhanced the beauty and 
interest of every new figure of the ‘‘Cottillon,” 
followed by Miss Wallen, who by-the-by, 
never appeared to more favorable or better 
advantage, her ever smiling face graceful and 
winning manners, and her rich and tasteful 
dress attracted the attention and admiration 
of all guests. Miss Crocker, Miss Vanderpool, 
Miss McLean, Miss Lynch, Misses McKinsey, 
Miss Merchant, Miss Laidley, Misses Wood- 
house, Miss Roosevelt, all of whom are parti- 
cularly attractive and facinating through both 
personal and intellectual advantages and many 
others equally interesting and equally beauti- 
ful. The delightful strains of the band of 
Fort Columbus ceased discoursing any further 
enchanting music at the end of the German, 
which was past the hour of ghosts, and prov- 
ed to be 2.4. m. Wednesday morning, when 
the company began to move toward the await- 
ing steamer, and returned with sweet recol- 
lections to their respective abodes, with the 
exception of a few more intimate friends of 
Miss Wallen who remained with her on the 
Island. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


A concert took place on Monday evening 
last at Steinway Hail, for the benefit of St. 
David’s Benevolent Society. The following 
artists appeared: Miss Sophie Mozart, Miss 
Matilda Toedt, Mr. George Simpson, Mr. Ap. 
Madoc, Mr. L. Lewis, Mr. Edward Hoffman, 
and Mr. J. R. Thomas, The concert was a 
very fine one. 


At Wood’s Toeatre, the new London burles- 
que, entitled ‘‘The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” will be produced on Monday evening, 
February Ist, with Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Florence 
and the celebrated Morlacchi, Ballet Troupe. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has gone on an ex- 
tended southern and western tour with her 
troupe, and she will probably return near the 
end of February. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault is going to erect a villa 
at Passy, near Paris, for a spring residence. 


Brougham’s theatre will open on Monday 
evening next, with a comedy in two acts, en- 
titled ‘‘ Better Late than Never,” and a new 
burlesque, entitled ‘‘The Dramatic Review 
for 1868.” The seats for the opening night 
were sold at auction on Wednesday morning, 
by Leeds & Miner, and the surplus over the 
regular prices are to be given to the dvamatic 
fund. Boxes B and BH, the best in the house, 
price $12, were sold at $35 premium ; the rest 
of the boxes, $25. Orchestra seats brought 
premiums from $3.50 upward to $7.50, with 
The sale lasted a little over 


maguifique” and gave it a gay and handsome | one hour, and the proceeds amounted to over 


16% 


$2,000. The bidding was brisk and lively, 
Mr. Brougham himself being present, and 
joining in the merriment of the auction, He 
was received with applause on the stand, and 
sold one box, to the amusement of all present. 
One bidder offered $1,000 premium for all 
the seats in the house, but Mr. Brougham 
replied that he could not accept the bid, as 
he would be flying in the face of the object 
for which he held the auction, besides dis- 
appointing many who wished to buy. This 
answer was heartily applauded by all present. 


Mr. Matthew D. Greene, realized twenty- 
five hundred dollars from the testimonial 
concert, tendered him at Irving Hall, on last 
Saturday evening. 


Seats for the opening night of Booth’s 
theatre will be sold at auction on Monday 
morning at Irving Hall. 


It is said that M. Taylenre has engaged Mr. 
Henry Tissington of the New York Theatre, 
to be leader of the orchestra. 


The Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe 
will appear at Niblo’s Garden, on February 
1st, inaburiesque extravaganza, entitled ‘“‘The 
Forty Thieves.” 


Miss Pauline Markham having recovered 
from her severe illness assumed her part of 
Venus in ‘‘ Ixion,”’ during the week. 


At the Olympic Theatre ‘““Humpty Dumpty” 
enters upon its second year, on Monday eyen- 
ing next. 


‘After Dark” will be given during next. 
week, at Niblo’s when it will he withdrawn. 


The director of the Russian Italian Opera 
House has brought a suit against Fraschini, 
four thousand pounds damages for his none- 
fulfilment of his engagement for this season. 


The grand organ just completed in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, will be formally opened 
by Professor Gustave Schmitz, on Sunday 
evening, January 24th, previous to a discourse 
by Most Rev. Dr. McCloskey given to benefit 
the poor visited by the members of the society 
S. Vincent de Paul attached to the Cathedrai, 


Irma. Confident report asserts positive in- 
tention by M’lle. Irma, prima donna at—late 
Pike’s Opera House—to enter lists with dist- 
inguished vocalists for acquirement of both 
fame and fortune in concert halls, 

She has no doubt been incited to such action 
by the brilliant Triumph in vocalization af- 
forded her when giving Fortunio’s chanson. 


Correspondence from Paris treats Miss 
Hauck’s debut at Les Italiens in ‘‘ La Son- 
nambula” as near a failure in all respects, save. 
her accomplishment of ‘‘ Ah, non credea.”’ 

The immense laudation bestowed by these 
correspondents of London Journals upon Ni- 
colini who failed entirely the please either 
London or St. Petersburg critics, and the 
public in either city would indicate a preju- 
dice against the young German, who had at- 
tempted to replace Patti. They admit, in 
fact, that she was coldly received and indiffer- 
ently treated by the habitues of Les Italiens, 
and probably she became nervous or distrust- 
ful of her ability to placate a public apparent- 
ly adverse. 

_— 


ART NOTES. 

M’lle. Nilsson is said to weild the sculptor’s 
chisel with professional skill, and it is said 
that she willhave a statuette in the next Paris. 
exhibition of Fine Arts. 
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The exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design closed on Saturday evening last, for 
the addition of new pictures, including the 
second annual collection of the American So- 
ciety of Painters in Water colors. 
leries reopened to the public yesterday [Fri- 
day] morning. 


The Lincoln Memorial, the latest calligra- | 


phic master piece of Professor David David- 
son, composed from the work under that title, 
edited by John G. Shea. LL. D, is now on 
exhibition at 697 Broadway. This marvellous 


curiosity worthy of a mediaval copyist. 


A very fine collection of French water-color 
pairtings is now on exhibition at De Vries’ 
gallery, Boston. It includes works by Pils, 
De Beaumont, David, Jesson, De la Croix, 
and a great many other artists of established 
reputation. There are 
landscapes by Anselini, an Italian, that add 
materially to the value of the collection. 


Natrona Art Union Assocration.—A bill 
was introduced in Congress a few days since 
by General Banks, to incorporate the Na- 
tTIoNAL Art Unton Association. The names 
of Regis Gignoux, Albert Bierstadt and other 
prominent artists of this city as corporators. 
It is proposed to make this district the centre 
of operations, and have branches in the dif- 
ferent States. 


In return for a proof copy of M. Gustave 
Dore’s illustrations of Dante, the Emperor 
Napoleon sent the artist a pencil surmounted 
with a very large diamond. The following 
autograph letter accompanied the present : 
‘‘Monsieur Doré—Your pencil produces such 
beautiful things that I should be pleased if 
you would do something for my sake with the 
pencil I now send you.—Napougron.” 


A fire occurred recently in the apartments 
of Madame Troplong, wife of the President 
of the French Senate, when two valuable pic- 
tures were destroyed. They belonged to the 
national collection in the Louvre, and had 
been lent to her by the director of that esta- 
blishment. 


Mr. A. Cooper, R. A., an eminent English 
painter of battle-pieces, died recently at the 
age of eighty-two. He was a Royal Acade- 
mician of fifty years standing. 


At a sale of fine engravings in Boston, about 
a week ago, the following are some of the 
highest prices obtained: La Madonna Del 
Baldacchino, $132.50; Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, $118; La Madonna di San Sisto, $175; 
Santissima Mater Dei, $105; Charles I. in his 
robes, $150; Cavalier Paolo Joschi, $270; St. 
John at Patmos, $107.50; Diana, $87.50; Due 
Apostoli, $85; Isa Annunziata, $75; and Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, $75. 


Mr. John L. A. Ward, the sculptor, is now 
building a magnificent studio and residence 
in Forty-ninth street. 


ee 
{From the “‘ Sranparp,”’ Montevideo. ] 
GOTTSCHALK’S FESTIVAL OF 350 
MUSICIANS!! 


Tuesday, November 10th, 1868. 


For the whole of the last fortnight, the on- 
ly topic of conversation was Gotttschalk’s 
great festival, in which over three hundred 
persons would take part. Everybody was 
looking out for seats, and such was the de- 


The gal- | 


also two or three} 


specimen of skill and patience is an artistic | of Verdi's Traviata, sung by the Italian | 
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ties in the spacious Solis Theatre were al- 
ready sold. 

Reports of persons who had assisted at the 
rehearsal, gave to understand, that the con- 
cert would prove a very great success, but, 
raised to an extraordinary degree though the | 
expectations were, the reality yet surpassed | 
them by far. : 

The theatre was filled with a select and ele- 


gant audience, nearly all notabilties both na- 
tive and foreign being represented. 

The festival commenced with the first act | 
Opera Company, and after a short pause, the | 
curtain rose again, and Gottschalk appeared, 
greeted by the warmest applauses. 

It cannot be our intention to speak again | 
of Gotischalk’s eminent qualities as a pianist. 
Everybody who has heard him, and who has 
not had this luck, knows, that he has few ri- 
vals throughout the whole world. Of the| 
three pieces which he played on Chickering’s 
piano, we have to point out his Faust Fanta- 
sie, one of the richest gems of his composi- 
tions, full of the most melodious notes and 
the most wonderful, harmonious ecombina- 
tions. 

At last, the third part of the concert com- | 
menced, the real festival! Over three hun- 
dred persons filled the stage. Nearest to the | 
public were the pianos, stringed instruments, | 
flutes, clarionets, oboes, etc., leaving in their | 
middle an elevated pulpit for Gottschalk. 
At the back of the stage, on an amphitheatre, 
were the drums and brass instruments. 

When the first words of the Prophet March 
began, the public became electrified. Such 
sonorous music was never heard before, and 
how admirably was the enormous orchestra 
conducted by Gottschalk. That he did it, 
without having before him any ‘partitura,’ 
is scarcely to be wondered at, in a talent like 
his; but still, what a memory must he have! 
Not once during the whole concert had he 
any music lying before him. 

In the ‘‘ Priere de Moise,” the chorus of 
ninety persons was of a good effect, and Ros- 
sini’s masterpiece found general applause. 
The two last numbers of the festival were 
Gottschalk’s own compositions: ‘‘ Marche 
Solennelle” and ‘‘ Montevideo.” 

In order to be able to appreciate all the 
beauties which they contain, it is necessary 
to hear them several times; suffice it to men- 
tion, that they were received by endless ap- 
plauses. Tae best proof which their merit 
produced in the public. 

Gottschalk may well be proud of the tri- 
umph which he obtained last night. What 
immense difficulties of all kinds he has had 
to overcome. What incessant work he had 
to do for the last two weeks, nobody can 
imagine; and well does he deserve the praise 
of being the man who has given the greatest 
and most successful concert ever heard in 
this part of South America. May he, in his 
brilliant career, remember now and then his 
grateful and sincere admirers in Montevideo. 
When shall we hear again an artist like him ? | 


oo 
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Mr. Oberthiur, the eminent harpist, is on a 
professionai tour in the Rhine provinces. He 
lately played with great success at a concert 
of the Royal Society of Harmony in Antwerp. 


M. Remusat, the flautist [not Signor Ribas, 


predecessor of the late Mr. R. Sidney Pratten, 


some have stated], has founded a musical so- 
ciety of 450 members at Shanghai, in China. 


Pesaro and Florence seem likely to quarrel 
over the possession of Rossini’s remains. The 
authorities of the former place have written 
to Madame Rossini claiming the fulfilment of 
a promise made by her to the Pesaro depu- 
tation. 


A writer in an Italian journal gives the fol- 


| lowing extraordinary opinion about Mozarti: 


—‘‘Mozart was German only by birth. In 
soul, genius, rhythm, and melody he was 
Italian.” Liven a Scotchman might envy this 
bold annexation of a hero. 


Madame Patti's leave-taking at the Italiens, 
prior to her departure for Brussels and St. 
Petersburgh, was a scene of unbridled en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘Les fleurs,” says L’ Art Musical, 
‘‘tombaient sur la scéne par hottées. Bis, 
rappels, applaudissements enthousiastes, rien 
n’a mangué A cette magnifique féte.” 


We read the following in our excellent con- 
temporary, The Queen :— 

‘“‘We have reason to believe that the two 
Italian Opera-house potentates, Mr. Gye and 
Mr. Mapleson, have signed and sealed for the 
long-rumoured fusion of the two establish- 
ments which they have directed. ‘The details 
of the convention have not yet transpired, 
but the main clause is that there will be only 
one Italian Opera-house for the year 1869, 
and that is to be at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre will remain closed for 
that season at all events, as Mr. Mapleson has 
one year unexpired of his lease under Lord 
Dudley. His lordship having declined to 
renew it fur a longer period, Mr. Mapleson 
naturally could not make the outlay for the 
mise-en scene of one year only. It is given out 
that the two troupes will be wedded, so as to 
form one very powerful company, which will 
include Adelina Patti and Mdles. Nilsson, 
Tietjens, and Trebelli-Bettini, Mario and 
Mongini, Graziani and Santley, &e. Whether 
there are to be two directors or only one is 
not officially stated as yet, but report affirms 
that Mr. Gye will vacate to leave Mr. Maple- 
son in office. It is also added that if Costa 
and Arditi will consent to work together, they 
are to be alternate conductors. Of the fact 
of the ‘fusion’ there can be no doubt; about 
its successful working opinions will differ. 
Those who believe in the amalgamation of 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the Monta- 
gues and the Capulets, or of any two Corsican 
families who have pronounced for the yen- 
detta, can attach faith to an artistic accolade. 
The directors may manage to agree, but how 
will the prima donnas, the tender tenors, and 
the profound bassi ?” 


M. Pasdeloup’s latest programme was this: 
—Pastoral Symphovy, Beethoven; Overture, 
Isles of Fingal, Mendelssohn; Adagio, from 
Quintet in G minor, Mozart ; Suite @orchesire 
[Op. 113], Lachner. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique gives the fol- 
lowing as a list of Rossini’s posthumous works: 
—1. Miscellanées, comprising the Petite Messe 
and twenty-two other works, some of con- 
siderable importance. 2. Album Italien, twelve 
pieces. 3. Album Francais, twelve pieces. 4. 
Album olla podrida, twelve pieces. 5. Miscella- 
nées, sixteen pieces. 6. Les Quatre Mendians 
and Les Quatre Hors @euvre, eight pieces. 7. 
Album pour les Enfants Adolescents. 8, Album 
pour les Enfants dégourdis. 9. Album de Chau- 
miere. 10. Album de Chateau. Tach of these 
Albums contains twelvefpieces with comic or 


mand, that yesterday morning all the locali- | as ‘“‘first flute” at the Royal Italian Opera, as | fanciful titles. 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Jomprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Biue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Sent 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NFAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


ERASTUS LYMAN..... PO ot ert Ore ee President. 
H. DASSING soe e esc ce rece cee seen Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,000. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


EERE PEERS Gnivctascavescscccstecccvcccoses 10,300 
Income for the year, OVEr.......6..-ssesseeeeeees $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

PGT srere pig eipiaieisls poms viciene ois) 0 000.5 1 ob esiees'eiee 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued 

BO BDOVG soe: ccc cessor cesnccessccusceess 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS Ha8 Pyar EACH YEAR SINCE 
65. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID ALL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in tis Plan of Operations. 

Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 
LIBERALITY. 

To the Army and Nayy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


FOR THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Officein New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
y18-3in 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Tiree More Lirst Lremimms. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
see SGI 
Hor the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forly-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex . 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 
cs 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wi Oe ee Die 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
*“DUNHAM”’ PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the ro 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 


grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘DUNHAM? 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th stree 


NEW Ye One Eee 


prures 
GVURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, | 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- | 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of avy other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on | 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


J. KE, FISHLEY, eon a'co. 
No. 56 13th St.,2doorswestofBroadway 


The Elysian Bed | 


WINDOW SEADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


eee a A FD 


{HE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. | 


‘In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 


Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
rices. 
x Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs, E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 


| concerted music, to commence early in September. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


ee eC) Uy 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


Steinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, will shortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 
Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they haye been exhibited in competition, 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLJSHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York, 


“Ghe Workshop,” 


A raonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. a One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canyassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, Awerican, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 

Technology and the Industrial Aris, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 

on} hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Mmsic Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide reputa- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs as well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to callupon him, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction. 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini would observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy, 

Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy26-6m. 


Sons {rt J 


A WEE&KLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE, 
aoa bed! Seo: < 


VTATSON, 


bletrttonx: 


New Serres—No. 275. } 
Vou. X.—No, 15. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
Since Cortes, 10 Crs, 


_ DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PLANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anv GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


.First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


ap ~They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


EMANUEL LEvTzz. 


Of the ten pictures by this artist in the ex- 
hibition, ‘‘The Knight of Sayne,” [822], is 
in many respects the most pleasing, as it is a 
charming conception, most beautifully com- 
posed, as well as being admirably executed; 
a work which most justly brought reputation 
to the painter of it. Another of Leutze’s 
most successful works is ‘‘ The Iconoclast,” 
[321], which is notable for its originality of 
design, and its well drawn and effective treat- 
ment. The action of the overzealous Puri- 
tan, with arm upraised to strike and break 
the image which represents to the mind of 
the cowering figure of his daughter, a symbol 
of divine light, is very good, and fully ex- 
presses all the fantastic zeal of the character. 
In color, there is a pleasing combination of 
tint, the red of the altar cloth contrasting 
with, and agreeably lighting up the general 
sombreness of the draperies and background 
of the picture. An excellent portrait is that 
of the artist Whittredge, in costume; it con- 
tains a great deal of dignity, and is quite 
characteristic of the gentleman. The por- 
trait of himself is another of his most suc- 
cessful works. But, where Leutze’s greatest 
power lay, was in making compositions, con- 
taining a number of figures, and in represent- 
ing them in a state of action. That he did 
not shrink from depicting bis figures in an 
active state, as many of our figure painters 
do, is shown by his work ‘‘ Storming the Te- 
oealli, (317), where he has represented a num- 
ber of figures in the most active positions, 
and, though the subject is far from being a 
pleasing one, is yet one of great power. 
“Settlement of Maryland by Lord Balti- 
more,” (320), is the title of another large 
canvas, that contains a number of figures; 
it is but fairly composed, and the coloring is 
harsh and disagreeable—but yet, the treat- 
ment of this picture shows, what power Mr. 
Leutze possessed in grouping his figures, and 
what determination he must have had, to 
carry out a design, which most artists would 
shun on account of the labor it required to 
paint it. 

‘“‘The Mother’s Visit,” (313), is one of his 
most pleasing works, on account of the beau- 
tiful sentiment expressed by the subject, and 
from its cool, quiet color, which is so in keep- 
ing with it. 

“John Knox reproving Mary, Queen oi 
Scots,” (314), is a composition (without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to its histhric truth- 
fulness, ) that can be termed good, and the 
color of it, is quite luminous, 1t having mel- 
lowed by time. 

But Leutze’s greatest work is the ‘‘Maid of 
Saragossa” which was exhibited in the Aca- 


demy obout three or four yearsago. It is a 
most spirited conception, and is admirably 
executed—the drawing of the figures being 
all that could be desired, and the color rich 
and most effective. It is indeed a great work 
and one which will at all times command the 
respect and honor of the connoisseur, the ar- 
tist even, though, the painter of it very much 
deteriorated towards the close of his life, as 
the portrait of General Grant in this collec- 
tion sadly bears evidence to. The portrait is 
a very poor one, but we can readily account 
for that by supposing that Leutze attempted 
to paint it when he had his hands full of 
more important work, and therefore was 
unable to bestow the necessary thought and 
labor on it which it required. We wish for 
Leutze’s reputation thut he never painted it 
and a few more works which bear his name; 
but whilst regretting that Leutze painted 
them, we at the same time hope they will 
prove a warning to our artists, particularly 
those who have already earned a reputation, 
not to paint any picture hurriedly, or let it 
go from the Studio without first feeling quite 
satisfied that all the attention and care which 
the subject required has been bestowed on it. 
In that way a reputation that has once been 
earned will be retained, besides being the 
means of keeping a great many worthless can- 
vases from ever seeing the light of the Art 
allery. 

With all due respect for the ability of our 
figure painters we say that there is no one 
amongst them to fill, successfully, Mr. 
Leutze’s place. And not until our artists are 
willing to give themselves a more thorough 
schooling in art, can we reasonably hope any 
man will come forth as a fit successor of the 
able and studious Leutze. 

Again calling the attention of our readers 
to the importance of having a permanent Art 
gallery, one that shall be free, to the public, 
and hoping that some of the best works of 
Leutze, as well as those of other great men, 
may there find a resting place, we close this 
brief notice of the late Emanuel Leutze. 


——»- 


{From the ‘‘ New Eclectic Magazine,’’) 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


[ Concluded. | 

With the same patient labor he studies 
vegetation for the laws of growth, water for 
the laws of motion and reflection, and air and 
vapor for the hues and marshallings of the 
clouds; so that his work, so far as it is an in- 
vestigation of facts and laws, may be called 
the grammar of landscape-painting. 

Yet all this minute detail and research are 
never obscure and never wearisome. Never 
obscure, for step follows step in the natural 


'order of thought, and avoiding-all technica- 
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lities, his statements are made in the simplest 
and clearest language ; and never wearisome, 
because his ardent poetic temperament reads 
everywhere eloquent symbols, and regards all 
nature with reverent love. For to his deeply 
religious as well as poetic mind, the chief 
charm in the fair appearances of earth lies in 
the fact that they are God’s work, made for 
man’s delight; and nowhere is language more 
fervid and eloquent than where he points ont 
how mountains, seas, and skies, rocks, forests, 
and flowers, are related to the spiritual world 
by their influences, no less than to the physi- 
cal by their existence, and to mankind are 
charged with gracious messages as well as 
gentle ministrations. True, he sometimes 
allows this poetic temperament to bear him 
too far into the misty regions of allegory, and 
becomes fantastic and scarcely intelligible ; 
but for the most part in this lyrical passages 
the feeling is as true and noble as the lan- 
guage is rich and harmonious. 


Take, for example, that quaint but graceful 
fancy that the very plants were saddened in 
an age of universal cruelty and bloodshed :— 

«There is a beautiful type ol this neglect 
of the perfectness of the Harth’s beauty, by 
reason of the passions of men, in that picture 
of Paul Uccello’s of the battle of Sant’ Hgidio, 
in which the armies meet on a country road 
beside a hedge of wild roses ; the tender red 
flowers tossing above the helmets, and glow- 
ing between the lowered lances. For in like 
manner the whole of nature only shone hither- 
to for man between the tossing of helmet- 
crests; and sometimes I can not but think of 
the trees of the earth as capable of a kind of 
sorrow, in that imperfect life of theirs, as they 
opened their innocent leaves in the warm 
spring-time, in vain for men ; and all along 
the delis of England her beeches cast their 
dappled shade only where the outlaw drew 
his bow, and the King rode his careless chase; 
and by the sweet French rivers their long 
ranks of poplar waved in the twilight, only to 
show the flames of burning cities on the ho- 
rizon through the tracery of their stems: amid 
the fair defiles of the Apennines, the twisted 
olive-trunks hid the ambushes of treachery ; 
and on their valley meadows, day by day, the 
lilies which were white at the dawn, were 
washed with crimson at sunset.” 


This, of course, is but a poetic fancy, and 
he knows it to be such, touching it witha 
sportive tenderness; but it is when this poetic 
ardor, is blended with religious emotion, that 
he rises to his full lyrical power. Take, for 
example, from his grand dithyramb on ‘the 
ordinance of the firmament’ —‘“‘the ordinance, 
that as the great plain of waters was formed 
on the face of the earth, so also a plain of 
waters should be stretched along the height 
of air, and the face of the cloud answer the 
face of the ocean; and that this upper and 
heavenly plain should be of waters, as it were 
glorified in their nature, no longer quenching 
the fire, but now bearing fire in their own 
bosoms; no longer murmuring only when the 
winds raise them or rocks divide, but answer- 
ing each other with their own voices from 
pole to pole; no longer restrained by establish- 
ed shores and guided through unchanging 
channels; but going forth at their pleasure 
like the armies of the angels, and choosing 
their encampments upon the- heights of the 
hills; no longer hurried downward forever, 
moving but to fall, nor lost in the lightless 
accumulation of the abysa, but covering th: 
east and west with the waving of their wings, 
and robing the gloom of the farther infinite 
with a vesture. of divers colors, of which the 
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threads are purple and scarlet, and -the em- | 


broideries flame.” 

As for the charge of dogmatism so per- 
sistantly brought against him he has himself 
answered it, in part at least. A man who has 
devoted so much labor and such talent to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and has given such 
ample proofs of that knowledge is justified inde- 


claring vhat he knows, with assurance, and | 


has a right to expect to be taken upon trust 
when he tells us that he knows, even though 
he witholds the proof. Less justifiable—or 
rather altogether injustifiable, is his treatment 
of those who happen to dissent from his 
opinions or question his judgment, however, 
mildly and courteously ; bis ardent and domi- 
nant nature causes him to regard all such 
oppugners as heretics and schismatics, to be 
attacked with fierce invective as enemies to 


the lightand revilers of the truth. At times’ 


this imperiousness reaches an amazing height, 
as when he assures a painter whose work he 
had ucridly criticised and who had appealed 
from the decision, that he always blames as 
little us he can consistently with his duty; and 
gravely advisesall who have had the misfortuue 
to incur his censure, to attempt no defence, as 
they will be sure to draw upon their heads 
still heavier condemnation. From a smaller 
man, such utterances would amuse us; but 
from such a man as Mr. Ruskin, they give us 
real pain, 

Of his writings on ethics and political eco- 
nomy, we can say but little, and that with 
diftidence. He is always fond of getting down 
to an ethical basis for his doctrines, and there 
is frequently a quaint freshness in those pas- 
sages where we find him laying the founda- 
tion-stones for some of his gorgeous palaces 
of transcedental speculation. 

For instance, preparatory to settling the 
nature of that rather vague entity called the 
ideal, he sets out witha few statements of first 
principles, to this effect:— 

“That men’s proper bussines in this world 
falls mainly into three divisions : 

First, to know themselves and the existing 
state of things they have to do with. 

Secondly, to be happy in themselves and 
the existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to mend themselves and the exist 
ing state of things as far as either are marred 
or mendable, 

These, I say, are the three plain divisions 
of proper human business on this earth. 

For these three, the following are usually 
substituted and adopted by human creatures : 

First, to be totally ignorant of themselves 
and the existing state of things. 

Secondly, to be miserable in themselves and 
the existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to let themselves and the existing 
state of things alone, (at least in the way of 
correction. ”’) 

It would not be easy for a beginning to go 
further back than this. 

But his writings on political economy have, 
above all others, exposed him to a storm of 
passionate refutation and triumphant derision 
from his enemies, and have been a stumbling- 
block even to his friends. Into their merits 
or defects we do not propose to enter, further 
than so say this:—Mr. Ruskin is a man who 
has seen much, and reflee'ed much, and whose 
idea of human excellence and happiness is 
probably as high of that of any man in this 
worki. On subjects where his views have 
been susceptible of proof, they have been 
shown, for the mo-t purt, to be true. On these 
essentially speculative topics, no such demou- 
stration can be given. Again, he admits that 
some of them are Utopian, and rather exhibit 


a state of things, which it will be advantage- 
ous to tend toward, than anything immediate- 
ly or entirely attainable. That he should have 
no faith in the vaunted future of Democracy, 
and no sympathy with the Radical School of 
politicians, is natural enough; his studies have 
lain rather among God’s works than man’s. 
devices, and nowhere has he seen anything 
like the rule of multitude, but everywhere 
beantiful order and beneficent law ; nowhere 
an ordinance of universal equality, but all 
things appointed in their fitting places and 
fulfilling their allotted tasks with gracious. 
supremacy and graceful subordination. 
Witt1am Hanp Browne. 
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GRAVES OF MENDELSSOHN AND 
MEYERBEER. 


The musical amateur who asks in Berlin 
where the burial places of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer are to be found receives a ready 
reply indicating the locality to find the tomb 
of the composer of the ‘‘ Huguenots,” but he 
may have to make many inquiries before the 
precise spot is indicated wherein sleeps in 
peace the composer of ‘ Elijah.’ The corres- 
pondent of ‘‘ The Queen” in Berlin, on the 
17th of November last, made a pilgrimage to. 
the two graves. His first visit was to that of 
Mendelssohn, the way to which was only as- 
certained, after much search, at the house of 
the brother of Mendelssohn. ‘The drivers of 
the droschkies, who generally are cognizant 
of the whereabouts of everything and every- 
body in the Prussian capital, were quite ig- 
norant of the cemetery to drive to. Perhaps 
what will be presently stated may be a reason 
that Christian burial places are rather avoided, 
whilst the Hebrew burial places are regularly 
frequented. It was a beautiful day, that Tues- 
day the 17th of November, when we resolved 
to view the places of interment of the two 
master minds, with whose acquaintance and 
friendship we had been honoured. It was a 
long drive down the Markgrafen - Strasse, 
and into the Linden - Strasse, passing 
by the Belle Alliance Platz we got out of 
the Hallische Thor, and then suddenly 
came upon the Alter Neue Jerusalem Kirch- 
hof, opposite a Caserne. The entrance to the 
cemetery is anything but imposing. A large 
dilapidated gate surmounted by mourning 
urns, in a shortand abrupt turning, gave little 
sign of the chief cemetery of a capital abound- 
ing in noble buildings hke Berlin; but then 
all these are concentrated in that grand avenue 
known as Unter den Linden, the long wide 
streets elsewhere having few attractions from 
au architectural point of view. The custodian 
of the cemetery was very polite on my asking 
to be shown the grave of Mendelssohn, but 
there seemed to be an expression of surprise 
on his face, as if the request came rarely. He 
was unable to be our guide, being engaged, 
but he called an old man—a grave-digger, it 
may be presumed—to whom a huge mass of 
keys were handed, to conduct us to the spot 
we so longed to see. But through whata 
wilderness has the visitor to Mendelssohn’s 
grave to go, to reach the hallowed tomb! We 
have visited many cemeteries of many nations 
in our day but nothing in the way of neglect 
could approach the utter wildness and desola- 
tion of this cemetery. There was alarge outer 
circle first to wade through—the tombs neg- 
lected, the entire place covered with rank 
weeds, and with fallen autumnal leaves. In 
the next inclosure, the grates all being care- 
fully locked of each division as if there was. 
no public entry as to the Paris cemeteries, 
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after a short walk we passed througa tiers of 
graves until we came to an inclosed space 
railed in. ‘‘There is what you are looking 
for,” said my guide. The words grated on 
my ear; for the ‘‘ what” looked for was the 
few feet of earth which contained the mortal 
remains of the good and great man, the kind- 
hearted and generous, the liberal-minded and 
accomplished composer, the master spirit who 
gave to the world Paul, Elijah, and the Lob- 
gesang, Antigone, Gdipus, and Athalie, the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and other grand 
productions. 

We had entertained the expectation, whilst 
wending through these savage paths, that, 
when the tomb was reached, pious hands would 
at all events have been at work to clear that 
sacred spot from wild weeds. Alas for the 
memory of Mendelssohn !—there was no ex- 
«ception to the general neglect of the burial 
ground. The enclosed piece of ground ‘‘con- 
secrated”’ to the Mendelssohn family had re- 
ceived no sympathetic hands to keep the mo- 
numents clear and the ground free from the 
growth of weeds. The plain white stone cross 
of a few feet in elevation in the centre emerges 
from a mass of rotten vegetation and leaves. 
On the cross the words are inscribed, ‘‘ Jacob 
Ludwig Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, geboren zu 
Hamburg am 3. Februar 1809, gestorben zu 
Leipzig am 4. November 1847.° We stood, 
therefore, at his grave on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, twenty-one years after his decease, the 
news of which was communicated suddenly 
to us in Paris whilst talking with Jules Janin 
on the 6th of November, 1847; and, thirteen 
days after the anniversary of his death, the 
grave of Mendelssohn was permitted to go to 
rack and ruin. Yet there was a dilapidated 
seat in the inclosed piece of land, which 
showed that at some time or other visitors had 
tended the family graves. Next to this granite 
cross war a rich marble slab, on which, in gilt 
letters, was inscribed the familiar name of 
Fanny Cecilia Hensel, born 14th November, 
1805, died i4th May, 1847. The mass of 
leaves and roots completely prevented the 
reading of some words beginning ‘‘ Gedanken 
gehn und Lieder,” se: in golden notes. There 
appeared to be seven monuments in all, but 
it was impossible to decipher the inscriptions 
thereon. We gazed and gazed again, until 
our sight got dim, on the stone cross. ‘‘Ah, 
sir,” said the man, drawing us gently away, 
“the is happier than you are.” What un- 
accountable themes ot a composer suddenly 
start up? For the life of us we could not get 
out of our head the chorus, ‘* He watching 
over Israel,” as the cemetery was left, pained 
and sorrowful that there should have been no 
one in Berlin who cared to undertake the 
keeping of the monument of such a genius in 
strong coutrast to the pervading desolation. 

Leaving the Jerusalem Kirchhof, the 
droschky had to go from the extreme south 
side of the capital to the northern portion, 
eutting right through the city, outside the 
Schénhauser Thor, to reach the Jewish ceme- 
tery, the entrance to which is trom a broad 
road. The ground is inclosed with a brick 
wall. What a curious contrast was the keep- 
ing up of this Hebrew burial place with that 
of the Christian one just quitted! The roads 
and paths were gravelled, the graves were 
free from ail weeds, and the stones were in 
careful preservation, not broken and bent 
like the stones of the Jerusalem Kirchhof. 
Everybody knew the tomb of Meyerbeer, 
and it is certainly easy to find, as, after en- 
tering the gates, by turning to the left and 
following the footpath, in about a hundred 
yards the mausoleum is in sight. If the sun 
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be shining brizhtly, as on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, the glittering gold inscription on Meyer- 
beer’s monument will soon catch the eye. It 
simply records the the name of Giacomo 
Meyerbeer thus:—‘‘Hier ruht Giacomo Meyer- 
beer, geb. am 5. September 1791, gest. am 
2. Mai 1864.” The name is also inscribed at 
the end of the marble tablet, in Hebrew. 
This family grave is much of the same form 
as that of Mendelssohn—that is, an enclosed 
piece of ground with three walls, the front 
being left open for an iron railing. Meyer- 
beer sleeps next to his mother’s grave, her 
birth being given Feb. 10, 1767, and her 
death May 27, 1857. The name of Meyerbeer 
only appears on his monument, which is in 
the corner, next to the footpath, the family 
name being Beer ‘There are seven graves in 
all, of the brothers, mother, and sister. Fresh 
flowers were strewn on the mound beneath 
which the great composer rests. A touching 
grave, about eighty yards from that of the 
father, is that of his two infant children, 
Hugene and Alfred, whose deaths he mourned 
so deeply, causing him to cease composition 
for a long period. Out of the mound has 
grown a goodly tree, one of the loftiest in the 
cemetery. The nice order in which the Jewish 
burial-place is kept, compared with the dis- 
order of the Christian cemetery, would indi- 
eate that the Berlinese of the Mosaic faith 
respect the memory of the departed by care- 
ful preservation of their, monuments; the 
Christians, on the contrary, evidence their 
affection by letting the records decay. The 
Prussians must be astonished when they visit 
Pére la Chaise and Kensal Green. Apart from 
this general theory, the great art-question 
remains, ‘‘ How is it that the tomb of Meyer- 
beer is so carefully preserved, whilst that of 
Mendelssoln is so scandalously neglected ?” 
The speciality of the one was the oratorio— 
of the other opera. Is the sacred drama, then, 
secondary in Prussian eyes to the secular one? 
The most enthusiastic admirer of Meyerbeer 
would cry shame on such a distinction. 
—_ $< f_—————___ 
BEETHOVEN’S LAST MOMENTS. 

RESPECTED AND DEAR I'RinnD.—I was great- 
ly pleased at receiving your esteemed letter 
of the 17th of July, from Vienna, Though it 
is notso easy a task for me to carry on a corres- 
pondence as it was thirty years ago, and 
though I do not like recalling melancholy 
events, in which I myself was involved, I vill 
comply with your wish, and, as an eye-witness 
ot Beethoven’s last moments, put down on 
paper everything of which, after the lapse of 
thirty-three years, I retain a tolerably clear 
remembrance. I had often intended to send 
a notice on the subject to some paper or other, 
bat never carried out my intention, because 
Lavoid myself as muchas possible, and have 
a great dislike to talk about myself and my 
own experiences. 

On my entering Beethoyen’s bed-room, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, on the 
26th March, 1827, I found there the Hofrath 
Breuning, his son, and Madame von Beet- 
hoven, wife of Johann von Beethoven, landed 
proprietor, and apothecary of Linz, as well 
as iy friend, Joseph Feltscher, portrait pain- 
ter. I think that Professor Schindler, also, 
was present. After a time, the gentleman 
ubove mentioned left the composer, then 
struggling with death, and entertained little 
hopes of finding him alive on their return. 

During the last moments of Beethoven’s 
life, there was, with the exception of Msdame 
von Beethoven and myself, no one in the 
chamber of death, After Beethoven had; 
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from three o’clock in the afternoon, when [ 


arrived, till past five, been lying, with the 
rattle in his throat, in the agony of death, a 
flash of lightning, accompanied by a violent 
clap of thunder, darted into the room, which 
it vividly illumined (snow was lying on the 
ground opposite Beethoven’sresidence). After 
this unexpected natural phenomenon, that 
struck me forcibly, Beethoven opened his 
eyes, raised his hand, and, with clinched fist, 
gazed fixedly for some seconds upwards, 
with an extremely serious and threatening 
expression, as though he wished to say: ‘‘I 
dety ye, ye hostile powers! Away from me! 
God iswithme!”’ It seemed, too, as though, 
hke a bold commander, he wanted to cry out 
to his hesitating troops: ‘‘ Courage, soldiers ! 
Forwards! Rely on me! The victory is as- 
suredly ours !” 

When he allowed the hand he had raised to 
fail down upon the bed, he half closed his 
eyes. My right hand was under his head; my 
left rested upon his breast. There was no 
respiration, no heart-beat more! The genius 
of the great composer had winged its flight 
from this world of deceit to the realms of 
truth. I pressed-to the eyes of the Departed, 
and kissed them, kissing afterwards his fore- 
head, mouth, and hands. At my request, 
Madame yon Beethoven cut off a lock of his 
hair, and gave it to me as a holy momento of 
Beethoven’s last hour. 

T then hurried, suffering from deep emotion, 
into the town; took Herr Tobias Haslinger 
the intelligence of Beethoven’s decease ; and, 
after the lapse of a few hours, returned to my 
home in Styria. 

Beethoven’s personal appearance was repell- 
ing rather than attractive, but the great spirit 
which breathes in his compositions produces 
a mighty, irresistible, and magical impression 
upon the mind of every educated lover of 
music. Every one must esteem, love, and 
admire Beethoven ! 

It is not true that I begged Beethoven to 
receive the extreme unction; but, on being so 
requested by the wife of the late Herr Tobias 
Haslinger, the music publisher, I caused 
Jenger and Madame von Beethoven to request, 
in the gentlest manner possible, that he would 
fortify himself by taking the sacrament. 

That Beethoven addressed to me who was 
not present when the last sacrament was ad- 
ministered in the forenoon of the 24th March, 
1827, the words: ‘‘ Plaudite, amici, comddia 
finita est!” is a piece of pure invention. It 
is certain, moreover, that Beethoven never 
made use to any one else of these words, which 
are so much at variance with his honest, up- 
right character. But, on the day of her brother 
in-law’s death, Madame von Beethoven in- 
formed me that, after having received the last 
sacrament, Beethoven said to the clergyman : 
“Holy Sir, I thank you! You have brought 
me comfort!” I must, by the way, mention, 
in praise of Herr Johann von Beethoven, and 
of hiis wife, as well as of Professor Schindler, 
that towards me they were friendly and ob- 
liging. 

In the hope, my most honoured friend, of 
seeing you once more, and embracing you in 
Gratz previously to your return to America, 
I remain, with the highest esteem, your faith- 
ful and most devoted friend, 

ANSELM HUETTENBRENNER, 2. p. 
Hallerschloss, Gratz, 
the 20th August 1860. 

Postscript.—1 trast, respected friend, you 
will be satisfied with what I tell youn—and 
you only—concerning Beethoven, in this 
letter, ‘hese are, probably, the last lines I 
shall ever write in connection with music. 
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CONCERNING BACH’S PASSION-MUSIC 
TO ST, MATTHEW.* 


sg 5s¢ Before the door Felix observed : 

“Tmay as well tell you, if he gets rude I 
shall go; I must not have a row with him.” 

‘Rude he will certainly be,” I replied, 
‘* but I will undertake all the rowing.” 

We knocked. The master called out loudly 
to us, in his rough voice, to come in. We 
found the old giant in a thick cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, with his pipe in his mouth, sitting at 
his old grand piano with its two rows of keys. 
In his hand he held the quill pen with which 
he used to write, while a sheet of music lay 
beforehim. He had on his short sand-colour- 
ed loose coat, a pair of drawers, which, though 
tied below the knee, were intended to be worn 
with knee-breeches, coarse woollen stockings, 
and shoes with a pattern embroidered upon 
them. He hadraised his head, the white hair 
on which was brushed back, and turned his 
face, with its bluff, commonplace, and yet 
imposing features, towards the door. On re- 
cognizing us through his spectacles, he called 
out in a friendly tone, and his usual broad 
way, ‘‘Halloa! What’s this ? Two such hand- 
some young gentlemen so early! Well, to 
what am I indebted for this honour? Here, 
be seated !” 

He conducted us to a corner of the room, 
and sat Gown upon a plain-looking sofa, while 
we fetched ourselves chairs. 


I now began the speech, which I had well 
thought over before-hand, about the admira- 
tion felt for Bach’s work, with which we had 
first become acquainted at Zelter’s Friday 
musical meetings, and which we had afterwards 
studied more thoroughly at Mendelssohn’s 
house. I said we wished to yield to the desire 
universally expressed, and to make an attempt 
to restore the chef-doeuvre to the public, and 
—if Zelter would give his consent and support 
—get up a performance of it with the help of 
the Singacademy. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, and stretching his 
chin up in the air, as was his custom when 
discussing anything with especial earnestness, 
‘* but how is the thing to be done? Such an 
enterprise demands greater resources than 
those we at present possess.” 

He then dilated upon what the work re- 
quired and the difficulties it presented ; he 
said that for such choruses we ought to have 
the St. Thomas’s School at Leipsic, and have 
it, moreover, as it used to be when Sebastian 
Bach was the Cantor there; that a double 
orchestra, also, was necessary; and that the 
violinists of the present day did not know how 
to treat such music. He added that the whole 
matter had been long and thoroughly con- 
sidered, and that, if the difficulties inherent 
to it could have been so lightiy overcome, 
the ‘‘ Passion-Music” which Bach had com 
posed to all the four Evangelists would long 
since have been performed. 

While speaking, he had warmed up, ané, 
rising from the sofa, laid down his pipe, and 
walked backwards and forwards in the room. 


* Not only our readers in and around Berlin, says the 
editor of the Berlin Echo, but also those not affected by our 
local matters. will, we think, feel interested in an episode 
from Mendelssohn’s youth, related by E. Devrient in his en- 
tertainimg jwork, ‘‘My Reminiscenses of Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy.’’ This episode treats of one of the most important 
steps taken to carry out the difficult task which young Men- 
deissohn and Devyrient undertook, ramely, to persuade old 
Zelter to lend his countenance to a performnce of Sebastian 
Bach’s * Passion-Music to st. Matthew.” The young men 
perceived very clearly that, if they could once gain over 
Zelter, they would gain over the principal person, and re- 
move the greatest impediment in theit path. Wellprepa:ed, 
therefore, as Devrieut relates, they wended their way to old 
Zelter’s room on the ground floor of the Singacademie. 


We, also, rose, and Felix pulled me by the 
coat. He already gave the matter up as lost. 

I replied that we—to wit, Felix—thought 
the difficulties very great, but were courageous 
enough to consider them not insurmountable. 
I observed that, thanks to him (Zelter), the 
Singacademie was not unacquainted with 
Sebastian Bach, and that he had trained the 
chorus so admirably that it was capable of 
coping with any difficulty whatsoever ; that 
Felix had become acquainted with the work 
through hisinstrumentality, and was indebted 
to him for the hints.as to how it ought to be 
conducted. I remarked that I was burning 
to sing in public the part of our Saviour, and 
that we thought ourselves justified in believing 
that the same enthusiasm which animated us 
would soon extend to all engaged in the enter- 
prise, and cause it to succeed. 

Zelter kept growing more and more angry. 
He had indulged from time to time in ex- 
pressions of doubt and of disdain, on hearing 
which, Felix had again pulled me by the coat, 
and gradually edged towards the door. The 
old gentleman now broke out: 

‘Do you expect any one to listen patiently 
to what you are saying! Very different people 
from you have been obliged to abandon ail 
notion of undertaking this task, and now a 
couple of snivelling boys come and tell ma it 
is al! child’s play.” 

He shot off this pleasing specimen of Berlin 
politeness with the utmost energy, and I could 
scarcely refrain from langhing. He, however, 
was a privileged person, who could be as rude 
as he chose; besides, for the Christi Passion, 
and from our old master, we could well afford 
to put up with worse than this. 

1 now looked reund towards Felix, who was 
standing at the door with the handle in his 
hand. His face was pale and wore a some- 
what offended expression. He made a sign 
for us to go. I gaye him to understand, that 
we must remain, and then began boldly 
to argue the matter further. I observed that 
young though we were, we were not so inex- 
perienced but that our master had already 
considered us capable of carrying out many a 
difficult task; that the spirit of‘enterprise was 
especially appropriate to youth, and that, 
finally, it must be gratifying for him to see 
two of hisown pupils attempt the most sublime 
composition he had ever taught them. 

My arguments were evidently beginning 
to work ; the srisis was past. 

I went on to say that we desired only to make 
the experimert whether the project could 
be carried out, and begged he would allow 
us to do so and give us his assistance ; if the 
experiment did not succeed, we could always, 
LT remarked, give it up without disgrace. 

‘““How do you mean to set about it?” 
he asked, standing still. ‘‘You think of 
nothing. First of all there is the committee, 
who must consent: a great many persons each 
with an opinion of his own—and there are a 
lot of women, too, concerned—you will find 
if is no such easy matter to make them all 
agree.” 

T replied that the members of the committee 
were favourably inclined towards me; that 
the principal lady members, who led the 
others, took part in the vocal practice at Men- 
delssohn’s, and were already gained over to 
our cause, and that I hoped to obtain the use 
of the concert-room, and the co-operation of 
the general body of the members. 

‘Oh, ah, the members!” exclaimed Zelter, 
“they will be the first to thwart you. One 
day ten of them-.come to rehearsal, and, the 
next day, twenty stop away!” 

We were able to laugh sincerely at his face- 


tious remark, for it proved that our cause was 
gained. Felix now explained to the old gent- 
leman his plan for holding the preparatory 
rehearsals in the small concert room, and 
spoke of the constitution of the orchestra, 
which Edward Rietz was to conduct. As 
Zelter could at last advance no more practical 
objections, he said : 

‘* Well, I will not oppose you—on the con- 
trary, I will speak up for you, when requisite. 
In Heaven’s name, set to work ; we shall see 
how you will get on.” 

We parted with grateful hearts, and as good 
friends, fram our worthy old bear. 

“Tt is albright!” I said, in the-hall... ._ 

‘*My dear fellow,” replied Felix, ‘‘ you are 
a very devil ; an arch-jesuit !” 

‘It is all for the greater glory of Heaven 
and of Sebastian Bach,” I answered, and we 
went out with joyous hearts into the winter air, 
for we had been successful in the most im- 
portant portion of the business.t 

+ As our readers are aware, the young artists, after sur- 
mounting many obstacles, succeeded in getting the Passion- 
Music performed. The performance took place on the 11th 
March, 1829, with a completeness that proved decisive in 


establishing the influence exercisel by Sebastian Bach on 
the music of the present day.—Ep. Berlin Echo, 


ee ————— 


ITALIAN OPERA IN ITALY. 
(From a ‘‘Looker-on.” ) 


The following new operas were produced in 
1868;—1. La Tambola, opera buffa, music by 
Signor Cagnoni, Teatro Argentina, Rome. 
2. Nadilla, opera buffa, music by Signor 
Ruggi, Teatro Bellini, Naples. 3. Piero da 
Padova opera seria, musie by Signor Fiori, 
Teatro Carcano, Milan. 4, Le Rose, opera 
buffa, music by Signor D’Arienzo, Teatro. 
Bellini, Naples. 5.° Don Asdrubale, opera 
buffa, music by Signor Oarlo Graffeo, not first. 
produced, at the theatre, but in the Royal 
College of Music of the Buon Pastoro, Paler- 
mo. 6, Rosamunda, opera seria, music by 
Signor Guaidini, Teatro della Pergola, Flo- 
renee. 7. Mefistofele, opera seria, music by 
Signor Boito, Teatro della Scala, Milan. 8. 
Le false Apparenze, opera bufia, music by Sig- 
nor Zescevich, Teatro Communale, Trieste, 
9. L’ Arco di Sant? Anna, opera seria, music 
by Sennor Noronha, ‘Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon 
(though this opera was written by a Portu- 
eguese, and produced in Lisbon, it has been 
ineluded in the present list, because it was. 
composed expressly for an Italian company). 
10. Bianca de’ Rossi, opera seria, music by 
Signor Amadei, Bari. 11. I Figliuol Prodigo, 
opera seria, music by Signor Serrao, Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples. 12. L’Hducande di Sor- 
rento, opera buffa, music by Signor Usiglio, 
Teatro Alfieri, Florence. 13. Don Properzio, 
opera butta, music by Signor Tieci, Sienna, 
14, Cuor di Madre, opera seria, music by Sig- 
nor Alberti, Teatro Fiorentini, Naples. 15. 
Faustina, opera seria, music by Signor Ber- 
nardi, Lodi, 16. Don Pedro, opera seria, 
music by Signor Drigo, Padua. 17. Il Paggio 
del Duca di Savoja, opera seria, music by Sig- 
nor Jonghi, Tolentino. 18. La Schiava Gireca, 
opera seria, music by Signor Pontoglio, Ber- 
gamo. 19. Hnrico di Guisa, opera seria, music 
by Signor Nascimbene, Stradella. 20. Gli 
Artisti alla Fiera, opera buffa, music by Sig- 
nor Laura Rossi, Teatro Carignano, Turin. 
21. Ll Barbiere di Siviglia, opera seria, music 
by Signor Dall’Argine, Teatro Comunale, Bo- 
logna. 22. Alda, opera seria, music by Signor 
Ventura, Teatro Comunale, Bologna, 23. 
Frossini, opera seria, music by Signor Carrer 
Zante (not produced in Italy, but the work of 
an Italian composer). 


‘_ 


WAIFEFS. 


Scroff's new opera ‘‘Regonda,” is said to 
be splendidly got up and mounted; but, ex- 
cept its originality and couleur locale no merit 
is conceded to it by one party, while, another 
lauds the whole affair most extravagantly. 


The London Philharmonic—-old—Society 
presented M’lle. Nilsson, on New Year’s Duy, 
with w handsome token of their high regard 
for her great tulent, as shown at her concert 
lust year. 


H. I. Chorley’s successor as critic of the 
London Atheneum is now asserted to be Mr. 
George Grove, and not either Tolhurst or 
Brinley Richards. The Musical World, how- 
ever, demurs to Dr. Flinch of Maidstone, as 
sure authority for thia latest attempt to un- 
veil the prophet of the Athenzum, preferring 
to hear from Tolhurst himself. 


Au opera, by a titled-dame, has recently |. 


been produced at Les Italiens 4 Paris, which 
is declared to be a great success with that ex- 
tremely fastidious public. 


*-Adelina Patti crazed Brussels by three per- 
formances, so that a prudent manager en- 
gaged her for one more performance, next 
March, en retraite from St. Petersburgh, for 
which he is to pay her. £320, or some two 
thousand dollars in our curreney ! ! ! 


‘Junca, the whilom favorite basso at our 
Academy, was lart heard of at La Scala—Mi- 
Juan—in Verdi's ‘‘ Don Carlos.” Our favorite 
Mazzoleni, ufter suffering martyrdom at the 
hands of Parisian .critics, because he could 
nut get the veritable Parisian accent,nice and 
free, after six mouths’ study under, au expert 
teucher, and vacated—for a cousideration— 
his three years’ engagement, after one ap- 
pearance, was last reported, as performing: 
at San Carlo—Naples—and fighting bis way 
to wu hearing, through a,mob of pestilent key 
whistlers, determined tu break up the opera 
liunagement in that house 


Nilsson’s reported engagement to Gustave 
Doré is uow tlatly contradicted with empha- 
sis, in the fact stated, that he offered and re- 
ofiered, but she ever suid nay, nay. She is 
ahnounced to uppear in ‘* Mignon,” next 
Spring, at the London Italian Opera House, 
or Covent Garden Theatre, which confident 
report asserts, will be the sole home for that 
style of musicul performance in the world’s 
capital for, ut least, this coming season. 


Buosey’s new series of, ballad concerts at 
St. James’ Hull—London—is. reported as 
highly successful, both in the crowds present 
and the performances, 


M’me. Dolby is reported as creating u fu- 
rore by Claribel’s ‘‘ Children’s voices” with 
distant chorus, and M’me, Sherington, as 
likewise exciting,in a new song by Molloy, 
called ‘* Thady O’F lyn.” 


Joachim, the great Hungarian violinist, 
and M’me. Arabella Goddard, the, celebrated 
English pianist, are making a profound sen- 
sation in that hull for the ‘‘ Monday Pupular 
Concerts.” 


The Paris managers of opera are showing 
themselves keenly ulive to the importance of 
revivals. For example, three works, each to 
a certain extent famous, have been simultan- 
eously’ presented: Adolphe Adum’s Brausseur 
de Preston, at the Lyrique; Paisiello’s La Ser- 
va Padroua, ut the Itaiiens, and Grisar’s Gille 
HKavisseur, at the Fantasies Parisicnues. Thus 
do ous neighbours have novelties, which ure 
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not new ‘served up to them. For ourselves, 
we get no novelties at all. 


Norma Drapason oR Mustcat Prrou. In 
a note dated Clifton Town Hotel, December 
30th, 1868, Mr. Sims Reeves exultingly de- 
clares, that performances will take place this 
spring in England, with the pitch lowered to 
French standard. Mr. Hallé will adopt it 
‘**next season,’”’ he says, and he is sure, that 
Mr. Martin will do so likewise ‘‘ in the course 
of the season.” Sharp discussion of this 
vexed question goes on in ‘London journals, 
and the fight between Reeves and Costa, with 
his coincident associations bids fair to be a 
sharp and close one. 


Russta.—Lucea, the most celebrated tragic 
primadonna of this day[after Titiens]could on- 
ly endure St. Petersburg’s iron clima‘e fortwo 
performances, and Baron. von Bahden, her 
caro sposo, rushed from Berlin express to 
carry her back to that city, ere his vocal trea- 
sure should be lost in Russian frost. More 
fortunate ‘was M'lle. Artot in Moscow; for she 


‘braved its chilliest. blasts through a brilliant 


season, and received five thousand roubles 
[paper ?] at her benefit, with a three thousand 
rouble diamond ornament, from subscribers 
to the opera; a splendid bracelet, set off with 
a large saphir, surrounded with diamonds, 
from the governor, and from other admirers, 
ear-rings, a girdle with a gold clasp, studded 
with diamonds, brooches, etc., and from the 
students, a massive silver vase, inscribed: 
“From your worshippers, the youth of Mos- 
cow.” At this benefit, all kinds of enthusi- 
astic demonstrations. were made invher signal 
honor, and.to,wind up all in’ glorious style, 
those students escorted Artot home, drawing 
her empty carriages themselves. [?] 


Madame Camillu Urso, gaye a concert at 
Pike’s Music Hall, Cincinnati, on last Wed- 
nesday evening. 


Miss Clara L. Kellogg and Mlle. Lambelle 
will appear shortly at the new opera house, 
New Orleans. 

Leflingwell is now playing in Pittsburg, 
Pannsylvania. 


There will be a chorus of twenty thousand 
voices, 2nd an orchestra of one thousand, at 
the great National Peace Jubilee, to be held 
in Boston in June. 


The Theatre Comique will re-open on Mon- 
day evening. 


Professor Risley’s troupe of; Japanese with 
little ‘‘All Right,” are now performing every 
evening at the Tammany, 


The. Brothers Rizareli are now the attraction 
at the New York Circus. 


Lerpsic.—The following is the programme 
of the concert given in. the Gewandhuaus on 
New Year’s day:—Ouverture, “Iphigenie in 
Aulis,””» von Gluck; ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
Scene und Arie vou Joseph Haydn, gesungen 
von Frau Hermine Kudersdorff aus London ; 
Concert fir die Violine, voi Anton Rubin- 
stein (1 Satz), vorgetrugen von Herrn August 
Wilhelmj ;\ >‘ Sthlommerlied” » (Peacetully 
Slumber), mit Begleitung yon Clavier, 6 Vio- 
len und 6 Vivloucelli, von Alberto. Randegger, 
gesungen von’ Frau, Rudersdorff ; Fantasie 
uber Themen aus ‘‘ Othello” fir die Violine, 
von H. W. Ernst, ;worgetragen ‘von ) Herrn 
Wilhelinj. Zweiter Theil—Symphonie (€ dur 
mit der Schluss Fuge), yon: W. A. Mozart 
Madame Rudersdortf is engaged for the. next 
concert, when she will sing a tiew cantata es- 
pecially written for these concerts by Signor 

andegger, 


Venice. —The Fenice opened with ‘‘Otello.” 


Napies:—‘ La Favorita ’»was' given at the 
Theatro San Carlo with Signor and Signora 
Aldighieri; but the performance did not go 
off very well. Though not so noisy as usual, 
the audience were yet very turbulent and fully 
maintained the unenviable notoriety which 
has lately distingnished the frequenters of 
this place of amusement. The fact is that a 
regular conspiracy has been got up to ruin 
the present munager. Whether it will be 
successful or no remuins to be proved. 


Cotoane.—The fifth Giirzenich Concert was 
devoted exclusively to Haydn’s Creation, which 
was admirably conducted by Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, Herr Weber presided at the organ. 


Sr. PererspurcH.— Madame Lucca has been 
singularly unfortunate during her present visit. 
Scarcely had she recovered from the indis- 
position by which she was attacked on her 
arrival in this capital, and appeared as Zerlina 
in ‘‘Don Juan,” when she was prostrated by 
severe ‘influenza. Her lusband, Baron yon 
Bahden, on receiving intelligence of her ill- 
ness, immediately hastened hither.from Ber- 
lin, and will, as svon us slie is sufficiently re- 
covered, take her bck to the Prussian capital. 
Madame Adelina Patti has arrived, and will 
shortly make her appearance. 


Vienna.—Herr Carl Haslinger, the well- 
known musical publisher, after his return 
from a party, on the 25th December, had an 
apoplectic fit, and died instantly, 


DrespEn.—Lortzing’s ‘‘Undine”’ has been 
revived. It is splendidly got up, and has 
proved a great success. 


BrussELs.—The success achieved by Mad. 
Adelina Patti, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 
She appeared in ‘‘ Lucia,” in ‘‘ Tl Barbiere,” 
and in ‘*Faust.”» She has promised to give, 
in March next, on her return from Russia, 
one performance, fur which she is to receive 
the trifling sum of three hundred and twenty 
pounds ! 


Guuck.— The Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung 
lately published an address, calling upon the 
theatrical managers, and the vocal associations 
of Germany, as well as upon the admirers of 
Gluck abroad, to subscribe towards erecting 
a monument to him in his native place, Wei- 
denwang, in the Upper Palatina, Bavaria. Herr 
Fischer, the Bezirkshauptmann, Beilngries, 
has offered to receive any subscriptions, 


Ersenacu.—A ‘committee has, been formed 
for thé purposé-of erecting a monument to 
Johari Sebastian Bach in this town, his 
birth-place. The Abbé Liszt gave a concert, 
some years ago, for the same object, but the 
general public dil not then take much interest 
in the matter. It is to be hoped that they 
will now display a little more enthusiasm. 
Subseriptious muy be forwarded to ‘the 
business committee for erecting a Bach Mo- 
nument in Kisenach.” 


Mruan.—The season at La Scala commen- 
ced with Verdi's ‘‘Don Carlos,” sustained by 
Mad. Siolz, Sra. Benza, Signori Colonnese, 
Juuea, and De Vecchi. ‘* Don Carlos is to be 
followed by Mosé, and a new ballet by M. 
Monpluaisir, entitled ‘‘La Semiramide del 
Nord.”"—The opera selected for the opening 
of thé Veatro Carcano was ‘* Macbeth ;” and 
the opera for that of the Teatro Santa. Rade- 
gonda, ‘‘ Don Pasquale;’’—;‘Norma”’ is to be 
produced ere:‘long at the Oarcano, with a new 
Prima Donna, Signora Giula Marinoni. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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RAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Cor. of Twenty-third Strect and Eighth Ave. 
J. FISK, Jz., & CO. Proprietors 


PRENCH OPERA. 
\DOLPH BIRGFELD, . Manayer of the Opera. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 O’CLOCK, 
and 
SATURDAY MATINEE AT 2 0% LOOK, 

IRM 


A as 
LA PERICHOLE, LA PERICHOLE. 
Last week of 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OPERATIU PERFORMANCE 
EVER. WITNESSED. 

The Grand Opera House is crowded nightly to witness the 
nost brilliant success ever known, and the artistes are en- 
vored in almost every air. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
for the sc2 »mmoditior of the Lrlies visitinz tas 
LA PERICHOLE MATINEE ON SATURDAYS, 

All the Seats will be received without Extra Charge. 
\dmission, including Reserved Seats, ; - One Dollar. 
Private Boxes, four Seats, " - ’ . six Vollars, 

TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2, 
Benefit of the 
LADIES’ HEBREW. BENEVULEN! SOCIETY, 

Seats can be secured for every evening and the matinee 

aix days in advance at the box office of the 

GRAND OPERA HwvUS . 
corner of Twenty third Strect and Eighth Avenue, and at 
Schirmer’s Musit Stdre, No. 701 Broadway. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director. ............--+2-s2-2-- J. GRAU. 


Positively last Night of Herve’s famous 
L’@IL CREVE, L’IL CREVE. 
Wh ch will be withdrawn on acconnt of the production, on 
Monday eyening, of LECOCQ’S 
MOST CELEBKATED FR+NCH OPERA BOUFPFE 
FLEUK DE JHE. FLEUK DE THE. 
Which has been in preparation at the Theatre Francais for 
several months, and will be pertormed on MONDAY EVE- 
NING, for the first time in America, on a sca e of extraordi- 
nary magnificence far surpassing any production yet at- 
tempted: 
L’@IL CREVE, L’cEIL CREVE, 
Will be represented this Evening for positively the last time 
wit: allthe GREAT ARTISTS, splendid Churuses, and at- 
tractive Effects. 
Kose Bell, Desclauzas, Carrier, Beckers, Gabel, and the 
entire strength of the company, comprising 140 persons. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Tbe dore Thomas, 


Director, 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. © 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 31, AT 8, 
TENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
The following eminent artis's will appear:— 
MISS N. MILLET, Pianiste, 


Her first appearance. P 
HERR C. ALVES, Tenor, 


His second appearance, 
'yogether with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra, 
Reserved seats and tickets cap now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


Lhilkarmonic Soriety. 
THIRD. CONCERT, 


SATURDAY. EVENING, February 6th, 1869, 8 o’clock, 
Academy of Music. 
Mr. OLE BULL (Honorary Member) has kindly volun- 
teered his valuable services. 
ORCHESTRA 100 PERFORMERS. 
Herr CARL BERGMANN, . fn . é 


PROGRAMME. 


Part I. 
Symphony, ‘‘ Reformation,” “ E - 
(First time by the Society.) 
Concerto in A major, for the Violin, 
Mr. Ole Bull, 


Conduetor. 


Mendelssohn, 


Ole Bull. 


Part II. 
Two parts from unfinished Symphony, . 
(First time by the Society.) 
Polacca guerriera, Solo, for the Violin, 
Mr, Ole Bull. 


. . - . . . . 


’ GENERAL REHEARSAL, 
Friday Afternoon, February 5th, at half past two o’clock. 


{ Schubert. 
Ole Bull. 


Lenore, No. 3, Beethoven. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,..........Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 734; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Saturday, January 30—FOR REHEARSAL. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEB, 1, 1869. 
will be produced that charming creation of Shakespeare’s 
fancy, . | 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
THE MUSIO, 
including an appropriate oyerture—the Madrigal—_the Hymn 
and the incidental dances c »mposed and arranged by 
MR, THOMAS BAKER. 
The dance figures and groupings under the direction of 
MONSIEUR GROSSI. 
THE MECHANICAL EFFECTS 
by Mr. H. BUTLER, and Mr. ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


BROUGHAM'S THEATRE, | 


Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee and Manager, . . A Mr. John Brougham, | 
EVERY, EVENING, 


| chronicle all facts of interest. 


The new and original Comedy, in two acts, by Mr. John } 


Brougham, entitled 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Character by Messrs. John Brougham, George Stoddart, | 
Charles Hale, E. Lamb, C. Edmonds, Miss Eliza Newton, 

Mrs W. Winter. Miss Carr and Miss Andrews. 

To be followed by an entirely new and origi: al Burlesque, 

by Mr. John Brougham, entitled 
THE DRAMATIC REVIEW FOR 1868. | 
produced with Musical, Scenical and Vocal Illustrations. 
Characters by Miss Effie Germon, Mrs. J. J, Prior, Miss | 
Eiiza Newton, Annie Firmin, E. Lyle, L. Mahon, E. Ames, | 


Clara Fisher, Belle Fisher, Mrs. Lizzy Eckhardt, Messrs. C. |, 
Hale, E, Lamb, C. Edmonds, A. Matthison, H. Hurley, Corry © 


Crosbie, and others. 
. Transformation Scene by MARSTON. | 
Leader of Orchestra, 5 4 ‘ Mr. H. ECk HART. | 
Doors open at 714. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
Box Office open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. | 
Several Attractive Novelties in actrve preparation. | 
JAMES SCHONEBERG, Stage Manager. 


IRVING HALL, 


GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, © 
SUSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 21, 1869. 
Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, 
Grand Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 
together with the following brilliant array of talent :— 
Miss Jennie Proudfoot, Soprano. 
Master De Solla, Tenor. 
Mr. Ignatz Pollak, Baritone, 
Mr. Harry Sanderson, Pianist. 
Mr. Arthur Ritzmer, 
Mr. H. B. Laserve, 


Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, 
Mr. H. B. Dodworth. 


Reserved Seate 50 cents extra. 


: Accompanists, 


' Conductors. 


Tickcts 50 cents. 


APOLLO HALL, 


GRAND FAREWELL CONCERT 
of 


SIGNOR GEROLAMO FOSSATI, 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1869, 
At 8 o’clock ‘precisely. 
Sig. Fossati will be assisted by the following Artists 
and Amateurs : 


Miss ANTONIA HENNE, Contralto. 
Miss DUBREUL, Soprano. 
Signor GARIBOLDI, Basso, 
Mons, CESAR ALARD, Vio'oncellist. 
Miss N MILLET, Pianist 
Miss A. MANZOCCAHI, Pianist. 


Cavaliere P; GIORZA and Sig. ABERLE, 
Conductors, 


Tickets, Two Dollars Each. 


JOHN -P. MORGAN 
will give F 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
. Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, ’ 


Address, care of ‘ 4 
; G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


Watson's Art Pournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JAN. 30, 1869. 


The office of Warson’s ART JOURNAL, is at. No. 746 


Broadway, corner of Astor Place, where Subseriptions an 


Advertisements will be received. i 
All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
' 746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progressiof the Arts ot Music and Painting. -We wil 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
We invite all to communicate 
with us with the assurance that such correspondence wil? 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. . 


line, one insertion,.........-. +... 30 cents. 


Front page per 
Back page pews Waseem eee. a0 CONTE. 
Inside pages ” et 0 op eremns eg geengs he COIs. 
For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, ; 
Clibr of Five, 200.625, b oes shaken Se opand « hl G0. 
Postag * on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearert post 


officie in 20 ceuts for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance. 
Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. : 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, : 
Corner of Astor Place, 


GLEE AND MADRIGAL CONCERT. 


The success which attended the first Glee 
and Madrigal Concert at Stemway Hall. a few 
weeks since, demanded its repetition for the 


| gratification of the public. It might have 
| been, supposed that the love for this class of 


ausic had died out during the past few years, 
as so little has been done to sustain it. With 
the New York Vocal Society, the best vocal 
society which ever flourished in America, 
which died an unnatural death throngh the 
quarrels of two of its leading members, we 
looked upon the madrigal cause as;something 
only to be hoped for in the future, . But we 
were mistaken, for one gentleman was quietly 
gathering aroun’ him, a party of lovers of» 
the Glee and Madrigal, who were perfectly 
competent to execute them with) precision 
and effect. We understand that he had 2 
very hard path to travel; that he commenced 
with a very few believers; that year hy year 
he made proselytes. until after much travai! 
and personal sacrifice, his effects were re-_ 
warded by attracting to his enterprize, one 


| totally without pecuniary consideration, the 


present splendid organization. This gentle- 
man whose labor has been so severe, who has 
struggled so manfuliy for the cause, against © 
prejudice, indifference and a hundred other » 
difficulties, and who keeps his name vnt of | 
the programme, has accomplished a work that 
entitles him to the thanks of every intelligent 
lover of the beautiful in art, and to the high- 
est appreciation of a public, which has been — 
permitted to enjoy the results of his many — 
years’ labor. To him be all the honor given, 
It. is not our purpose to critici e the per- ~ 
formance on Tuesday evening. We, with the 
tate George Loder and F. W. Rosier, esta-. 
blished the Vocal Society and conducted the 
Madrigals and Glees for three years, and those 
who remember those performances, will bear 
evidence to their peculiar and quaint cha- 
racter, arising from an intimate knowledge 
of the compositions, which are’ essentially — 
English in all their features, and which can.» 


only be thoroughly comprehended, by those 
who have been brought up in the school, and 
sang them under the leadership of one im- 
bued with the traditional usages handed 
down, unaltered. for centuries. Both the Glee 
and Madrigal are nothing, if not English, 
and we hazard nothing in saying, that mere 
musical intelligence is insufficient as a basis, 
to reproduce these composition, after a man- 
ner intended by the composer. For the rea- 
son that we have’ been familiar from child- 


hood with the accepted readings of these. 


works, with the exquisite effects of which 
they are capable, and with their quaint and 
exceptional characteristics, we are not in- 
élined to cavil at a performance, which was, 
in an executive point of view, so truly ad- 
mirable. 

We might take exception to the various 
tempi adopted, at the familiar and beautiful 
effects not achieved, at the absence of idio- 
syncratic landmarks, but the spirit of our 
remarks could not be conveyed by writing. 

We will say this, however, that a finer col- 
lection of competent singers has rarely been 
found in this city, and that a more admirable 
performance, in all its details, considered in 
an executive point of view, we have not heard 
for many yeurs. It was a credit to the City, 
and we may well be proud of it. The singers 
were in perfect harmony with the conductor, 
and both seemed to have the entire sympathy 
and admiration of the large audience congre- 
gated to hear them and judge of their efforts. 
The judgment was entirely favorable, for we 
have rarely seen an intelligent assemblage 
more moved, satisfied, and delighted. _We 
hope, that the success which has attended 
the concerts so far, will encourage the Direc- 
tor and his associates to favor us with several 
more concerts, before the close of the season. 


ee 
TESTIMONIAL CONCERT TO CAMILLA 
URSO. 


The Testimonial Concert given by the Mu- 
sical Fraternity of Boston, to that distinguish- 
ed artist, Camilla Urso, seems to have proved 
an astonishing success. The day before the 
performance, every seat in the vast Music 
Hall was sold, and hundreds were disappoint- 
ed. ‘The Boston Journal of the 25th says : 


It was, indeed, a complete ovation to the 
fair and accomplished violinist, and such an 
one, probably, as had never before been paid 
to any musical artist in Bosten. The charac- 
ter of the entertainment was something very 
remarkable. ‘The greater part of the musical 
profession of the city was assembled to testify 
by their personal aid the high estimat:on in 
which their sister artist is held by them. The 
tribute was as generous as deserved. It will 
be a long time before another such chorus is 
brought together here. We have had larger, 
and consequently more effective choruses, but 
in the fifty or more voices forming the choral 
force on this occasion two-thirds, at least, 
were solo vocalists, whose individual names 
are considered towers of strength at ordinary 
concerts, the list including Misses Whitten, 
Granger, Gates, Loring, Ridgway, and Ryan, 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Blanchard, Mr. Farley, Mr. Macdonald, 
Mr. Barnabee, Mr. Rudolphsen and other 
well known names. The instrumental forces 
included a”grand orchestra of sixty perform- 
ers from the Boston Musicians’ Union, and 
Hall’s Boston Brass Band of twenty-five per- 
formers. For soloists there were the peerless 
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contralto, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Mr. B. J. 
Lang as pianist, and Camillo Urso herself, 
while Dr, J. H. Willeox and Mr. H. M. Dow 
aided as accompanists—the former upon the 
organ and the latter upon the piano. Four 
conductors officiated in the course of the con- 
cert,. viz: Messrs. Carl Zerrahn, P. S. Gil- 
more, Charles Koppitz and D. C. Hall. The 
concert opened with the overture to Rossini’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater,” finely played by the orchestra 
of sixty, under Mr. Gilmore’s baton. An Ave 
Verum in D, by Mozart, was then sung by 
the full chorus, with organ accompaniment, 
and under the direction of Mr. Zerrahn. It 
was splendidly rendered. Miss Phillipps, who 
was very warmly received upon coming for 
ward, next sang Handel’s aria, ‘‘Lascia chio 
pianga,” with delicious effect. Hall’s Band 
followed with avery nice rending of an Ave 
Maria by Wallace, and the fifth selection was 
a quartette by Lachner, ‘‘Evening Fails,” 
which was given magnificently by Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Lizzie M. Gates, Mrs. ©. A. 
Barry and Miss Addie 8. Ryan. Mr. Lang 
performed with his accustomed skill.and taste 
the Mendelssohn Capriccio in B minor, for 
the Pianoforte (Op. 221). The second part of 
the programme was introduced by Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to the ‘‘Son and Stranger,” 
capitally played by the full orchestra, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Koppitz. Camilla 
Urso now made her first appearance and re- 
peated the Beethoven Concerto for violin 
(Op. 61), first performed by her here at the 
fifth Harvard Symphony Concert. This was 
in every respect the gem of the concert, as 
good as the other performances were. It was 
given with the accompaniment of the large 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Zerrahn, 
and both soloist and orchestra fulfilled their 
respective duties with the grandest effect. 
Nothing could excel Camilla Urso’s perform- 
ance in skill, grace and delicacy. Her per- 
fect command over the violin was never made 
more apparent than in the long series of dif- 
ficult runs and trills which occur toward the 
close of the Concerto. Throughout the whole 
piece she played with the most exquisite ef- 
fect. In the softest passages the delicate, 
crisp notes fell like fairy footsteps. Her 
rendering of this composition, aside from 
everything else, would entitle her to the very 
highest praise as an artist. At the conclusion 
of the piece she was recalled no less than 
three times, which is certainly something 
more than common for the undemonstrative 
Bostonians. A large and very elegant floral 
device was also handed up to her from the 
audience. Miss Phillipps sang another air by 
Handel, ‘‘Return; O God of Hosts,” from the 
oratorio of ‘‘Samson,”’ as she alone can sing 
it, her magnificent performance eliciting 
hearty applause. Gounod’s Ave Maria was 
given with perhaps better effect than ever be- 
fore in Boston, and it has grown exceedingly 
familiar through many fine renderings. The 
vocal part was sustained. by eleven soprani, 
the violin obligato by Camilla Urso, the organ 
and piano parts by Messrs. Willcox and Dow, 
and the large orchestra also assisted, under 
the direction of Mr. Gilmore. Gade’s ‘‘Re- 
miniscences of Ossian,” for orchestra, was 
omitted on account of the lateness of the 
hour, and the Concert closed with a Choral 
by Fleming, ‘‘Integer Vitae” finely sung by 
twenty or more gentlemen, 


The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, 
elected Mme. Camilla Urso an honorary mem- 
ber, as will be seen by the following letter: 


Philadelphia, January 22d, 1869. 
Madame Camilla Urso. 


I take great pleasure in informing you that 
at a full meeting of the members of the ‘‘Phi- 
ladelphia Philharmonic Society,” held this 
afternoon, you were elected unanimously an 
‘‘*honorary member” of said society. 

Trusting that you will accept it in the same 
hindly feeling with which the vote was given, 
I remair, 

Very respectfully Yours 
J. A. Gerzz, 


Secretary. 


eo 


MONSIEUR CESAR ALARD’S SOIREE 


at De Garmo’s Hall, had a fashionable audi- 
ence, who expressed freely their satisfaction 
with the performance generally, and were re- 
ally enthusiastic in praise of Mons. Alard 
and Mons. Villanova, whose treatment of 
the violoncello and grand pianoforte, were 
respectively appreciated as truly artistic. 
Mons. Villanova neyer fails to command pub- 
lic favor, when he illustrates a first-class 
grand, but on that occasion he was unusually 
fortunate, both in the instrument furnished 
him and the masterly style in which he 
brought out its excellent qualities. We have 
so often published our high praise of Mons. 
Alard’s cello-playing, that no further com- 
ment upon his performance that evening, is 
required, than « strong reaffirmation of the 
opinions heretofore expressed. 

M’me. Gueretti enhanced the pleasure of 
the evening, by the charming manner in 
which she gave the several selections allotted 
her on the programme. 


>. 


WALLACK’S CHEATRE. 


At length we ean announce the production 
of Shakespeare’s beautiful play, ‘* Much ado 
about Nothing,” for Monday evening next, 
February 1st. It is needless to say that the 
production of this work has been attended by 
great expense and infinite care. Mr. Wallack 
never does things by halves, and we conse- 
quently look for a revival, which will do honor 
to the immortal Bard and to the brilliant re- 
putation of theestablishment. The cast will in- 
clude the following names:—Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, Mr. C. H. Rockwell, 
Mr. J. L. Matthews, Mr. J. Melton, Mr. W. 
Dallimore, Miss Rose: Eytinge, Mrs. Sedley 
Brown, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. J. B. Polk, 
Mr. G. F. Browne, Mr. E. Milton, Mr. R. 
Quigley, Mr. G. Howard, Mrs. Clara Jennings, 
Miss Carrie Spier, Mr. Charles Fisher, Mr. T. 
B. Ringgold, Mr. J. W. Leonard, Mr. T. 
Ward, Mr. F. Cashin, Mr. H. Holloway, Miss 
Annie Ward, Mrs. W. Dallimore. This cast 
could hardly be excelled, and as every depart- 
ment will be on the same scale of excellence, 
we risk nothing, in predicting for this revival 
a brilliant success. 


———<$<$—$ a 


IRVING HALL. 

To-morrow evening, Sunday, the Mendels- 
sohn orchestral Uaion, will give a grand con- 
cert, assisted by Miss Annie Proudfort, Master 
La Solla, Mr. J. Pollak, Mr. Harry Sanderson, 
and Mesrs. Ritzmer and Lasserve. The or- 
chestra will number sixty members, all ex- 
cellent artists, under the direction of Ed. 
Mollenhauer and Harvey B. Dodworth. It 
will be a most interesting concert, and well 


| worth attending. 
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OPENING OF JOHN BROUGHAM’S 
THEATRE. 


This beautiful theatre was opened to the 


public, on’ Monday evéning last, and was, 


crowded ‘to its uttermost by a highly fushion- 
able and intelligent andience. 
instead of being merely altered, is entirely 
new, and is unquestionably one of the most 
elegant, and richly decorated, dramatic es- 
tablishments in the country. The following 
description from a contemporary, gives a clear 
idea of the house and its appointments: 
“<The seats are’ arranged, of course, in 
semi-cireles, and the peculiar brightness which 
is everywhere apparent_is heightened by the 
white frames to the chairs. Standing in the 
centre of the parquet, and looking up and 
around at the house, the visitor is struck with 
the brilliancy of the entire place. _ It-is not 
a brilliancy which might be termed dazzling 
or glaring, but a cheertul, sparkling comfort- 
able brillancy, which carries with it at once 
the idea of the genial John himself.» The 
walls on either side are wainscotted in oak 
about. four feet up and from this to the ceil- 
ing are huge mirrors, “Lhe balconies are 
guarded by iron vinework—baleonies painted 
white and artistically picked with gold,;which 
is backed by crimson. upholstering... The 
dress cirele seats are similar to those: in the 
parquet, iron frames painted white, with up- 
holstering. The dress circle seats are similar 
to these in the parquet, iron frames. painted 
white, with uphoktering of pink diamond- 
letter. The ceiling is handsomely panelled 
around the central ventilator, and’ in. thes: 
panels alternately are representations of Ou 
pid, variously eugaged, and paraphernalia 1 
music and the drama, From the centre o: 
the ceiling depends a chandelier with some 
forty porcelain candle-burners, the light from 
which is reflected and refracted by the innu- 
merable crystals and glittering pendants, by 
which the body of the chandelier is hidden. 
In front of each of the balconies, at short in- 
tervals, are gus brackets with similar buruers 
and covered with crystals. The seats in the 
family circle are wouden semi-circular forms, 
upholstered iu crimson reps. At either side 
of the auditorium adjoining the proscenium 
are three boxes divided from the rest of the 
house by iron lattice work, painted white aud 
gold, behind which are sliding curtains: of 
crims¢n silk chatelaine, The front draping 
of the boxes is, of crimson reps, ‘bordered 
with gold, and vn the floors are velvet. carpets 
of purple, with a neat relieving figure... ‘he 
parquet is what wus formerly the billiard hall, 
and the dress circle is where the parquet was 
before the regeneration was Gonimenced. It! 
will be readily understood, therefor, that a 
large amount of additional room hus been-se: 


cured for working the stage, which has been | 


made forty-five feet frout by fifty deep/’ The 
stage frout is very much hke Wallack’s, be- 
ing flanked by columns with carved | scroll- 
work, painted in white and gold, with a back- 
ground of rose pink. The drop curtain is of 
’ heavy crimson reps, with an orange-colored 
fringe border two feet’deep. The act drop 
is a beautiful piece’ of painting, and repre- 
sents the source of the Hudson. The me- 
chanics’ lofts for working the flies-are on 
either side, on a level with the dress’ circle, 
and the scene-painters have possession of 
galleries further up, on a level with the fami- 
ly circle. The carpenter’s shop is still higher 
up, over the auditorium, and im front of this 
is the costumer’s room, where a number of 
nimble fingers have been eugaged for’ some 
time past in making’ up the dresses. The 


The theatre, 
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dressing rooms, green room, and property 


room are located under the auditorium, and 
ure specimens of neatness, cleanliness, and 
completeness in appointments. The stage is 
literally cut up with traps, and the machinery 
down stairs is both extensive and unique. 
All the flats of importance are constructed 
on single frames, are lowered or hoisted up 
and down, instead of being run’ off in the 
grooves. The arrangemerts for working the 
lights are novel in the extreme, and so ¢ n- 
structed as to be out of the way of everybody 
using the stage.” 

The programme for the evening cons sted 
of a new comedy in two acts, written for the 
cecasion by Mr. Brougham, which intro 
duced the following members of the compa. 
ny: Miss Eliza Newton, Mrs. Wm. Winter, 
Miss Mary Carr, Miss 5. Andrews, Messrs, 


John Brougham, Geo. Stoddard, C. Hale, E, 
-Lamb, and OC, Edmonds. 


They were ull weil 
rceeived; Mr. Brougham reeciving the most 
cordial and uproarious welcome. ‘The plot of 
the comedy has been fully discussed in the 
daily papers, so that we shall mer. ly remark 
that, with many incousistences, it has some 
cupital points, several striking sitnations, and 
tlhe language is always terse, and sometimes 
cpigramatic. It was well acted aud proved a 
success. Of course, Mr. Brougham address- 
eda few words to his friends, swyiug in his 
usual pleasant and facile munuer, many kind 
things of those who had shared his labor in 
the completion of his theatre—particnlarly 
Mr. Schonberg, the stagé nianager, who wus 
indefatigable and untiring in the cause. 

The first edition of the ‘Dramatic Re- 
view ” followed, consisting of an allegorial 
introduction, the language of which is very 
bright and pointed, containing local hits of 
mingled pungency and good nature. In this 
Miss Eftie Germon, as ‘‘ Fashion” 
larly attractive. She acted with grace und 
point, sang effectively, and threw over the 
whole the charm of naturalness and personal 
beauty, whose spell it is impossible to resist. 
Miss Eliza Newton, as *‘ Public Opinion,” 
was splendidly costumed, and by her exces- 
sive vitality imparted life and spirit to the 
scene. Miss Annie Firmin, as ‘‘ Manhatta,” 
the respected mama of Brocklyn and New 
Jersey, looked altogether too charmingly 

outhful for the part; but, as she cannot help 
Le youth and her beauty, she can hardly be 
blamed. She is but a novice, but she per- 
formed her somewhat ungrateful part, ad- 
mirably well. Her voice is musical and tell- 
ing, she enunciates clearly and with just em- 
phasis, and brings out the frequent smart 
play upon words, so that they can be com- 
prehended, without exaggeration. She evi- 
denced just. that talent, from which shall 
spring’ a brilliant commedienne. Mrs. J. J. 
‘Prior, as Melpomene, and also as Ristori, 
spoke and acted with dignity and propriety. 

The Dramatic Review, which followed the 
prologue, consists of a series of scenes from 
the plays and operas now being performed in 
the various theatres of New York. They 
were judiciously selected for their most nu- 
merous points, and were rendered more 
piquant by the running commentary kept up 
by the characters of the prologue. The most 
effective of these scenes were from the Opera 
Bouffe. In these Mr. Arthur Matthison dis- 
tinguished himself as Burbe Bleue Tyrolean, 
and Fritz; enacting the characters with spirit, 
and singing the music with grace and fluency. 
He has a tenor voice of beautiful quality, 
which he uses with taste and effect. Mrs. 
Lizzy Eckhardt sang the famous serenade 
from “ Genevieve” in such capital style, as 


was singn- | 


to draw forth a hearty encore. The Tyrolean 


trio from the same opera snng by Mrs. Lizzy ~ 


Eckhardt, Miss Clara Fisher, and Mr, A. 
Matthison, also received a well merited en- 
core. ‘The piece was gorgeously put upon 
the stage. was thoronghly well acted, and was 
throughont keenly appreciated by the andi- 
euce. The last. scene was brilliant in the 
extreme. ; 

The costuming of both pieces was of the 
richest and the costliest character, indicating 
that nu expense was spared to render them 
brilliant and attractive. The Act-Drop, by 
Mr. Russell Smith, is one of the most charm- 
ing pieces of scene painting that we have 
ever seen in America. _ It is a beautiful pic- 
ture, betraying the touch and the mind of a 
master. 

It will be seen that Mr. Brougham has 
gathered around him a company of munch in- 
dividual talent and of general working ex- 
cellence. In his experienced hand, we ex- 
pect that their best points will be brought 
out, and. the -whole harmonized to a unity of 
purpose, which will result in performances: 
of irreprochable excellence. The theatre is 
fairly lounched,. the. halo of popular. favor 
surrounds it, and we ean see nothing for it 


in the future, but success. 


One. word to the Director ,of the music;— 
no more overiures from Beethoven, if you 
please, 

en 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Theodore Thomas’ Ninth . Sunday Concert 
was one of the finest concerts of the season; 
it was admirable in its selections, and eqnal- 
ly admirable in the performance. We have 
rarely heard Mendelssohn’s overture to the 
‘*Midsummer Night's Dream” more faith- 
fully read, or more delicately interpreted. 
The same may be said of the Andante Con 
Moto, , Scherzo, und. Allegro . Vivace, from 
Schubert’s Symphony in C. The exquisite- 
ly poetic treatment of the composer, lost 
none of the intended-effects, at the hands of 
Mr. Thomas and his orchestra... It was truly 
a fine. performance. . The: Grand. Pantusie 
from. 'Tannhauser, the William ‘Tell overture, 
and, the, Mazeppa’ March, were: given in a 
style of equal excellence; but the piece which 


took the audience by storm, ‘was the Nacht- . 


gesang by Vogt, for stringed instruments. 
Of its performance t»o much cannot be said; 
in point of expression, and in perfect unity 
of thought and purpose, and in the most 
marked contrasts and veautiful tone-coloring 
it was a performance without reproach. _We 
have rarely heard anything mere perfectly 
fascinating. The mighty burst of applause 
which greeted its close, and compelled un en- 


core testified to the delight of the audience . 


and the perfection of the execution. 


Mlle. Josey Hoflé made her debut on this. 


occasion, and wou # marked. success., She. 
has « soprano. voice of beautiful quality and 
of extensive compass, which is smooth and 
equal throughout. its. registers. She has 
good dramatic power, fine art instinct, pos- 
sesses passion und expression, and is: uu ex- 
cellent. practical musician. Her rendering 
of the Scena from Der Freischiitz,; was ad- 
mirable in every respect. 


given with a profound expression of. deyo- 
tional passion, and the Allegro. with rare 
energy and spirit. It was one of the best 
renderings of this grand composition that we 
have heard for years. 


The recitatives, by. 
her excellent,phrasing and fine declamation, » 
received due importance ; the prayer was) ~ 


ny 


. 


Miss Hoté received 


——  —— sr CO” 
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the honor of an unanimous encore, and sang 
a beautiful, little German Lied, in a very 
charming and effective manner. She also 
sang in very admirable style :the ‘‘ Jewel” 
song from Faust; for she was also honored 
by a recall. Miss Hoflé is young, very at- 
tractive in appearance, and is a true artist in 
sentiment and feeling. She will prove an or- 
nament to the concert room, and we hope to 
hear her 400n again at these admirable concerts. 

We are very much pleased to be able to 
record arapid improvement in the playing 
of Mr. J. BE. Haner. He is gaining self pos- 
session, and is, in consequence, enabled to 
do more justice to his: powers. His execu- 
tion is more clear, brilliant, and true, and 
his expression more sustained and impress- 
ive. One point demands his special atten- 
tion ; namely, more positive and delicate 
coloring. One step in advance in this, and 
his playing will become, at once, vastly more 
effective, both for the critic and the public. 
Mr. Haner is on the right road, and his per- 
sistence will assuredly be rewarded. 

To-morrow evening, the Tenth Sunday 
Concert will take place. The programme is 
as fine as that of the last concert. The so- 
loists on this occasion are Miss N. Millet, pi- 
anist, and Herr C. Alves, tenor. 

oS eee 


SIGNOR FOSSATV’S FAREWELL CON- 
CERT. 


This excellent artist and popular gentleman 
gives his Farewell Concert at Apollo Hall, 
corner of 28th Street and Broadway, this Sa- 
turday evening. Signor Fossati will be as- 
sisted by Miss N. Millet, pianist; Miss Ade- 
laide Manzocchi, pianist; Miss Antonia Hen- 
ne, contralto; Miss Dubeul, seprano ; M. 
Cesar Alard. violoneellist ; Signor Gasaboldi, 
basso; with Signori P. Giorza and G. Aber- 
le, conductors. It will be a highly fashion- 
able affair, and will be largely attended. 


o-_ 


THEATRE ERANCAIS, 


On Monday evening next, Mr. Grau will 
present to the New York public, one of the 
most beantiful and gorgeous spectacles that 
has ever been presented in an operatic form. 
The ‘‘ Flenr de Thé” contains much beauti- 
ful music, and its peculiar location, China, 
affords scope for the most gorgeous costumes, 
and splendid mise en scene. An immense 
amount of money has been lavished upon its 
production; Rose Bell, Carrier, and the most 
prominent artists of the company wil! appear, 
and we can only augur from what we have 
heard and seen a success of the most brilliant 
character. The rush for seats has been very 
great, so that an overflowing audience is cer- 
tain. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


-The charming Opera Bouffe, La Perichole, 
has been given with distinenished success 
during the past week, with the exception of 
the inimitable Irma’s benefit on Friday eve- 
ning, which occurs too late for notice this 
week, and will be given for the last six nights, 
commencing Monday, February Ist. It will, 
at any rate, retire in a blaze of glory, but of 
what we are to expect immediately ufter, we 
are at present in the dark. We expect, how- 
ever, from so astute a manager us Mr. Birg- 
feld, sustained by so dashing a proprietor as 
Mr. Fisk, something which will startle the 
denizens of the western part of the city. We 
pause, in expectation, 


THE BROOKLYN AMATEUR PHILHAR- 
MONIC SOCIBTY. 


We attended the first public performance 
of this worthy association, at the Atheneum, 
last week. The hall was quite filled, and the 
audience evinced deep interest in the objects 
of the society. The object for which these 
gentlemen meet is certainly highly praise- 
worthy, and the proficiency they have already 
attained proves that they are really earnest in 
the work they have undertaken. The organi- 
zation numbers forty-five members, under the 
direction of Mr. W.-F..Gronevelt, who has 
proved himself fully worthy of the trust re- 


posed in him, for it is scarcely credible that | 


he could have brought a body of Amateurs to 
so remarkable point of: practical excellence, 
in the space of three months. That he has 
done so speaks well for his ability and faith- 
fulness, and also for the proficicncey of the in- 
dividusl members. 

The instrumental selections were the Adagio, 
Allegro, and Minuetto from Haydn’s Second 
Symphony ; Romance, ‘‘ L’Helair.” for fiute, 
French horn, and orchestra; overture, ‘* Poet 
and Peasant,” by Suppé, and the ‘‘ Friedens- 
klinge,” March, Faust. We do not propose 
to analyze these several pieces, for ihe society 
yet is hardly up to that point where criticism 
is admissible ; but we may remark that the 


general intonation of the orchestra was good; | 


that the points were taken up promptly ; that 
there was uo hesitation in the time ; thut the 
passages were executed with tolerable fluency 
although aot often with sufficient strength, 


and that ihe coloring would do honor to a} 


professional organization. We need hardly add 
that they have much to learn yet, but they have 
this fact to courage them to future exertions, 
that their proficieney far.exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and that their performance sur- 
prised, pleased, and interested us. The 
society was assisted very effectively by Miss 
Jennie Bull, Mr. J. M. Wilder,and by Sig. Paola 
Giorza whose performance on the piano of 
two of his own compositions elicited a un- 
animous encore. 


THE RIVARDE MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

This popular and interesting association 
gave one oi ils pleasant concerts ut Apollo 
Hall last week, before a crowded and highly 
fashionable audience, who seemed highly 
gratified with the excellence of the perform- 
ance. Mr. Rivarde is the director, and he 
has under his baton many very excellent 
amateurs, who in the orchestral pieces per- 
formed exhibit much refinement, and con- 
siderable executive ability. Mr. Rivarde di- 
rects them well, and has brought them to 
perform with accuracy and brilliancy, and 
with a fair appreciation of poetic coloring. 
The solo violinist, though very nervous, 


proved that he was thoroughly grounded in | 


an excellent school, His tone is broad und 
good, his bowing graceful and emphatic, and 
his execution is neat and true. He is un- 
questionably one of the best schooled ama- 
teurs in the city. The singers are all pupils 
of Mr. Rivarde and some of them exhibited 


considerable proficiency. The concert was | 


a very pleasant ome, and was a pronounced 
SUCCESS. 
—— 

Monicu.—‘‘ Der Rothmantel,” a three-act 
opera, words by Herr Heise, music by Herr 
Krempelsetzer, has been produced with very 
great success. The book is founded on the 
well-known legend of the same name by 
Musiius. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


“After Dark” will be given this evening 
at Niblo’s Garden for the last time. On 
Monday evening ‘‘ The Forty Thieves” will 
be produced by the Lydia Thompson troupe. 
One of the principal features of the new bur- 
lesque will be a a Grand Carnival Ball, which 
will terminate the performance every eve- 
| ping. 

The new organ in St. Mark’s church, Bos- 
ton, built by HK. & G. G. Hook, was exhibited 
to the public, on Thursday eveni»g last, by 
Dr. J. H. Wilcox and others. 


Mr. Harold L. Bateman is about to return 
to England, to join his family. 


During last year, 169 new pieces, including 
pantomimes, were produced at the London 
theatres ; and fifty-nine, exclusive of panto- 
mimes, in the provinces. 


Prince Poniatuwski’s mass was giyen at the 
St. Peter’s church, Barclay street, on Sunday 
last. The grand mass, composed by Prince 
Poniatowski, and very recently performed in 
Paris with such great success, was adinirably 
rendered by the choir of St. Peter’s church. 
Tbe mass abounds in striking parts, the 
finest of which are the sopranv solo in the 
kyrie, ‘‘Christe Eleison;” the ‘‘ Ht incarnatus 
Est,” soprano solo, which was very finely 
sung by Mrs. Easton, and the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” 
bassv solo. The solo parts were sustained by 
Mrs. Haston, Miss Henne, Messrs. Fritsch 
and Starn, assisted by the chorus of the 
church, the whole under the direction of Mr. 
W. F. Pecher, the organist, 


Dion Boucicault is now engaged upon four 
new plays—two for the Princess’, one for the 
Queeu’s, and one fur the Dréry Lane.” The 
first is a dramaof crime, aud will be produced 
in April. The Drury Lue piece will include 
a grand spectacle and ballet. 


Mr. Max Maretzek is to have a grand com- 
plimentary benefit concert, at-the Boston 
theatre, previous to the close of the present 

opera season. 

The theatre lately occupied by Kelly & 
Leon, will reopen on Monday evening, Fe- 
bruary 15th, with a burlesque company under 
the management of Mr. Thomas E. Morris 
and Mr. Harry Wall. Among the troupe are 
Miss Elize Holt, Miss Minnie Jackson, Miss 
Emily Pitt, Miss Mary Pitt, Harry Wall, Mr. 
James Lewis, Miss G. Langley, Miss D. Gold- 
thwaite, and Miss Evart. 

Miss Clara L. Kelloge sang in Detroit, last 
Wednesday and ‘Thursday evenings. 

Miss Susan Galton has leased the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and will give 
Euglish Opera bouffe, the remainder of the 
season. 


ro 


*ART NOTES. 

| <A Sratrvr ro Firz Greene Hauurck. The 
friends of the late gifted poet, who may desire 
to contribute toward the erection of a full- 
length bronze statue of him, for which a site 
has been selected by the Central Park com- 
missioners, will please forward their sub- 
| scriptions to the treasurer, Mr. Benjamin H. 
| Field, residence 127 Waterstreet. The amount 
required is twelve thousand dollars. 


Mrs. Sarah Anis’ cast of Gener! U. S.Grant 
is now on exhibition at the National Academ 
of Design. Mrs. Ames is the wife of Josep 
Ames, the eminent Boston portrait painter, 
who is now residing in this city. 
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The late Mr. Hubert’s bronze cast of Hou- 
don’s famous statue of Washington, which 
adorns the State Capitol at Richmond, Va., 
has also been added to the collection in the 
small room devoted to sculpture. 


Miss Rose Hawthorne, youngest daughter 
of Hawthorne, the novelist, is studying paint- 
ing at Dresden, and shows great promise. 


Mr. E. Vepprr has just returned from 
Rome, after an absence of three years. Some 
of the pictures, painted by him in Italy, will 
shortly be placed on exhibition, 


There were imported into England, during 
last year, oil paintings to the value of $862,- 
895, and statuary $30,000. 


Mr. Bradford has just finished a picture, 
representing a very striking scene on the coast 
of Juabrador, it is entitled ‘“Snnset among 
the Icebergs.” 


Mr. Charles G. Rosenberg has just com- 
pleted a picture for a New York theatrical 
manager. The subject is taken from wild 
Trish life. 


Mr. J. G. Brown is now engaged upon a 
picture of a little girl, secretly hidden into 
some of her mother’s dresses, and cutting 
avery strange figure in them as she strides 
about. 


The sculptor Gibson relates that one day 
he went into his studio in Rome, and there 
found an American physician and his daugh- 
ter, who, the father said, used to be getting 
hands and feet from his dissecting room and 
modelling them, and at last insisted on going 
to Rome and studying under Mr. Gibson. 
Now, that gentleman did not take pupils, for 
he found they generally came to teach him, 
instead of learning from him ; but he told the 
lady to call next day, when he set her to model 
in clay a bust of Medusa. Next day he went 
and found an uncommonly good copy ; but he 
thought, ‘‘If I tell her it is ‘an excellent 
copy,’ I shall turn her head.” So he said, 
‘**Not bad, but you can do better; try again,” 
and defaced the copy. Next day she did 
better, and the advice and defacing were re- 
peated. The third day he really was sur- 
prised to see what she had done, and took her 
as a pupil, on account of her spirit of per- 
severance and willingness to be thorongh. 
This pupil, the first and only one that Gibson 
ever took into his studio, was Harriet Hosmer. 


—__—__+ © o_______ 
THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 


Crercte Francais DE L’Harmonts. 


Thursday, the 21st, may be considered an 
eventful date, in the annals of Prince Carni- 
val’s History. 

The cercle held their third Bal masqué, 
under the guidance of this jolly prince, who 
always knows how to banish sorrow, and en- 
genders gaity into every disciple’s heart, and 
under whose rule casts and nationalities van- 
ish, and the true cosmopolitan element alone 
reiens. The annual reoccurrence of this 
Frence Bau festival is always looked for- 
ward to by hundreds, if not thousands of 
ladies and gentlemen, as one of the most en- 
joyable affairs, which are known in each sea- 
son. This time, the Crroun FRANCAIS DE 
L’Harmonize kept up its reputation, and the 
ball was certainly one of the most elegant 
that has ever been given. It was one of 
those glimpses of the Arabian nights, only 
enjoyable, now a days, under the rule of the 
gay Prince Carnival, and only in the temple 


of Apollo. Dancing began about ten o’clock, 
when the baton of Theo. Thomas gave the 
signal, and under the influence of the en- 
chanting strains of his excellent orchestra, 
led the gay assemblée to frolics and pirouettes. 
The guests crowded the floor in larger num- 
bers earlier than usual, and, by eleven o’clock, 
there was scarcely room on the floor, and no 
seat to be had in the boxes, which were filled 
with handsome ladies, gay costumes, and a 
great show of fine jewelry. 

The ensemble of the House, when beheld 
from the balcony, was a scene of magnifi- 
cence, and the gay colors of the various cos- 
tumes, intermixing with the flashing lights, 
were realiy dazzling to the eye. Among the 
many handsome costumes, we noticed especi 
ally a Charles II., a Hungarian magnate, Po- 
cahontas, Belle Héléne, Boulotte, Drogan, 
the two Gendarmes, Prince Paul and his Ba- 
ron Grog, etc. The reception and floor com- 
mittees were also respectively very hand- 
somely attired. After supper, when the ef- 
fervescence of the wine and other spurious 
libations began to appear, the cancan, this 
irresistible French proclivity, was introduced 
and very much indulged in, to the apparent 
delight of all participants and lookers on. 
The gay throng who participated in ‘he festi- 
vities of the night, evidently enjoyed them- 
selves hugely, and not until ‘‘ wee sma’ 
hours” had begun to dawn, did the brilliant 
gathering adjourn, 


——— 


Miss Odell, 108 West 45th Street, had, on 
Tuesday, the 12th inst., private theatricals 
at her residence. The select company, a 
highly appreciative audience, were very much 
delighted with the performance of the ama- 
teur artists. 


On the same evening, the ladies connected 
with Christ church, Fifth Avenue, gave an 
entertainment of tablaux, at Lyric Hall. 


The third entertainment of this season of 
‘The Murray Hill Sociable,” was given on 
Tuesday evening, at the residence of Miss 

ledge, West 35th Street. 


Miss M. Stanton, of 260 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, gave, a few weeks back, a very 
fine ‘‘ German,” which, with the attendance 
of beauty and fashion, proved to be one of 
the finest of the season, given in the City of 
Churches this year. 


The same week, Miss Emily Cooper, of 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn, gave a very select 
party, at which an unusually large number of 
beautiful young ladies were present, and en- 
hanced thus the delight of the German, which 
was led by Miss Morrison. 

Lr GuanEvr. 
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THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


This praiseworthy institution, which is 
truly an ornament and a benefit to the city 
of New York, is, we are glad to learn, in a 
most flourishing condition, and has widely 
extended its sphere of practical usefulness. 
The Library has now 100,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the best works on every topic. Po- 
pular works are largely duplicated, often 200 
copies of a popular novel, 50 of a popular 
standard—about 10,000 volumes added yearly; 
yearly income, $60,000; value of real estate, 
$500,000 ; of books, $150,000; number of 
stockholders, 2,000; and of members, 10,000. 


All English books imported as soon as pub- 
lished. Reading room is large, well warmed, 
well lighted, and supplied with 3,000 books 
of reference, and over 400 periodicals, foreign 
and domestic—nearly every County and State 
is represented. Young men expressly should 
be encouraged to read books, and to make 
this a place of resort. It is peculiarly their 
Institution, yet it provides all. Clerks are 
charged $3, a year; others $5, a year. The 
name of the president is Charles F. Allen, 
Great Western Insurance Company. The 
Librarian F. H. Houston. 


ee 


SCRAPS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again; He is wits peddlar, 
And retails his wares. -SHAKESPEARE,. 


It is related of a Parisian portrait painter, 
that, having recently painted the portrait of 
a lady, a critic, who had just dropped in to 
see what was going on in the studio, exclaim- 
ed: “It is very nicely painted ; but why did 
you take such an ugly model?” ‘‘Itis my 
mother,” calmly replied the artist. ‘‘Oh, 
pardon, a thousand times!” cried the critic in 
the greatest confusion ; ‘‘you are right—I 
ought to have perceived. She resembles you 
completely.” ’ 


THE Human Panorama.—Mankind moves 
onward through the night of time, like a pro- 
cession of torch-bearers, and words are the 
lights which the generations carry. By 
means of those they kindle abiding lamps 
beside the track which they have passed, and 
some of them, like the stars, shall shine for- 
ever.—MoRGAN. 


In idle wishes fools supinely say; 
Be there a will, then wisdom finds a way.—Burns. 


In a dilemma, during the time a man has 
been standing like a fool, fumbling for an ex- 
cuse, 2 woman would have invented a thous- 
and. 


Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool; 

But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.—Porr. 


Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie in 
bed and board; but let truth, and love, and 
honor, and courtesy flow in all thy deeds.— 
EMERSON. 


The musical influence of water is shown by 
the fact that drowning men catch at Strauss. 


B NATuRAL is the key note to good breed- 
ing. 


A Musicat Burauar.—One who breaks in- 
to a tune. 


—_————$ _——_—_____.. 


PAREPA-ROSA. MISS JENNY BUSK. 


In consequence of the accident which hap- 
pened to Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Miss Jenny 
Busk kindly consented to supply her place 
at her Baltimore Concerts, and satisfied the 
audiences in the absence of that great artist. 
The papers speak of her in the highest terms, 
The Gazette says: —“‘She sang with great ef- 
fect and her beautifully cultivated and rich 
voice charmed the house. Miss Busk couid 
receive no higher compliment than the ap- 
plause which greeted her appearance on Wed- 
nesday and Friday.” 


— 
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A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 
Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.’’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED 1853. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


WRASTUS LYMAN, 2.2.0... cece escnssenecccece President. 
H, LASSING .....2...--eece eres eeeee Manager of Agencies. 


Accumulated Cash Assets for the Security of 
Policy Holders, nearly $5,000,600. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1867. 


rete ais s\n wip a 5 ¢ pines ninco. no c'p.e'c ese 10,300 
Income for the year, Over..........-.....eeeeeeee $2,000,000 
Paid to Widows and Orphans of Deceased Mem- 

SMES ate Sk )cian balan awit osloceuccence 300,000 
Amount of Insurance Covered by Policies issued 

TN SS ee eer 30,000,000 


THE BUSINESS HAS ash eam EACH YEA SINCE 
1865. 
NO RESTRICTION ON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL, 


All Policies are non-forfeitable. 
PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID aLL IN CASH, OR A PRE- 
MIUM NUTE CAN BE GIVEN FOR ONE-HALF 
IF DESIRED. 

The Company is Mutual in its Plan of Operations. 


Dividends declared payable in cash, or applied to the can- 
cellation ot the Premium note, where one is given, or added 
to the Policy, as the assured may elect. 

After Five Annual Payments have been made, the Policies 
of this Company are incontestible, except for non-payment 
of Premium or fraudulent anwersin the original application. 

POLICY HOLDERS TREATED WITH THE UTMOST 
LIBERALITY. 

To the Army and Navy Officers the KNICKERBOCKER 
presents the highest inducements consistent with safety. It 
was the first Company to abrogate the obnoxious clauses in 
the policies touching the Service, and a greater number of 
Officers are insured in this Company than in all the other 
Life Companies combined. 


THE “HOME” BRANCH OFFICE. 


THE STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND, 


16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
Only Office in New York. 
Medical Examiner, E. W. DERBY, M. D. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


FOR 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.| DUNHAM & SONS, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


(Established in 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


With a Gr and Gold Medal. Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex . 


Bl a Be) 


1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Glee Move First Lremiums. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
Sat 8 67 
Hor the best Piano, 
AND THE 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


~PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oceupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


W Osh Geb as 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERIOA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ‘‘ DUNHAM? 


PIANO in that high positio foerit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th stree 


Nt W oes y..O Reis 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
| and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
| positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


concerted music, to commence early in September. 

| Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
SHER MAN, | will meet with immediate attention. 
| 


Dr. J. A. 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4thSt. | 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures kim of his ability to relieve all, without } 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are fonnd in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United states, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps au22-ly 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


AN HASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


J. iu, isHLEY, PATON & CO. 
No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed HORACE WATERS & CO., 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


No, 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 


instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, owes = 


GREAT SOUL 
PA THIN THD: 


IN A SMALL BODY 
THE PUREST IN TONE. 


THE MOST POWERFUL. M ATHUSHE K’ S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


AND 
In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 

orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. Orehe sty al 2 

Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 

and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey | Call or send for Circular. 


Street. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


Sicinway Hall. 


This magnificent Music Hall the largest in New York, 
having during the summer undergone extensive alteratious 
and improvements, and being now entirely remodelled and 
elegantly decorated, willshortly be opened for the season, 
and can now be leased for concerts, lectures, readings, etc. 
All applications to be addressed solely to STEINWAY and 
SONS, at their pianoforte warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


Dives. 


MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


{TREMONT STREET, nean ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


2 LE ROY PLACH, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Meda! Circular. 


No. 


UBLIJSHED BY KE. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“The Workshop,” 


A raonthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. ag One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms. 

German, Awerican. English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on? hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 


No 701 Broadway, New York 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


AD 


DECLAMATION, 
IN MILAN, ITALY. 


SIGNOR IGNAZIO MARINI, 


The justly celebrated Basso Singer, of world-wide reputa- 
tion, having sung for many years in the principal Theatres 
of Europe and America. 

Having retired from the stage and established himself in 
Milan, we would recommend amateurs us well as public sin- 
gers, who go to Italy to be instructed in the art of singing, 
to call upon bim, The long experience of Sig. M. as a first- 
class artist will enable him to give full satisfaction, 

And as he has opened a first-class Theatrical Agency, he 
will endeavor to procure engagements for those of his pu- 
pils who desire to follow the stage, when they have become 
able to do honor to themselves and their instructor. 

Signor Marini wonld observe to those Americans who de- 
sire to become Public Singers that Italy is unrivalled in all 
the advantages necessary to become Artists, viz., good teach- 
ers, both in singing and Italian, and cheapness of living. 

His address is No. 2, Via Giardino, Milan, Italy. 


Terms per lesson, one dollar ($1). jy25-6m 
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eee DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Coprgs, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
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ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 
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duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
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STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
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hand side of our Patent Plate: 
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IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Sas~ They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The Second Annual Collection of the Ame- 
rican Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
has been recently added to the winter exhibi- 
tion of the Academy, and from its catalogue, 
which numbers two-hundred and thirty two 
works, we select Skinner Prout’s ‘‘Die alte 
Briicke ” (416) as being the very best picture 
in the collection ; and when we say best, we 


; Wish to be understood as meaning the com- 


position, color, and general treatment of the 
subject, in fact everything that constitutes 
an excellent water-color picture. Mr. Prout’s 
work is one in which a common-place subject 
is made grand and beautiful by his poetic 
treatment,—a treatment that at once pro- 
claims the artist in-almost every touch, which 
is after all, the only way that a great work 
stands out from the elaborated nothings which 
surroundit. The subject of Mr. Prout’s pie- 
ture, is a street scene in an old German town, 
by moonlight; in the foreground is, as its 
name indicates, an old bridge, near the end 
of which is a colossal statue of the crucifixion, 
with its summit and the head of Mary, stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the sky ; whilst 
the pedestal and extremities are lost in sha- 
dow, or hidden by the faint outlines of figures 
searcely discernible in the dark. 


There is a beautiful combination of lines in 
this composition, which is made more beauti- 
ful by the effective manner,in which the lights 
and shadows are managed. The outlines of 
the objects, which come against the sky, are 
principally horizontal, perpendicular, or cur- 
ved lines, and they are so combined, as to be 
a study in themselves ; the light and shade, 
with their many delicate gradations from the 
light of the moon which is strong as Contrast- 
ed with the dark shadow in the foreground,are 
indicative of the mind of a master. Ina 
picture where the composition, and chiarsu 
curo are so good, it might be pardonable if 
the coler were not as harmonious as could be 
expected, but such is not the case in this work, 
for harmony of color is one of its strongest 
characteristics, And whether we gaze at the 
soft yellow light of the moon, or on its light 
cast on the old buildings, or to the bluish 
gray shadows, which envelop their base; we 
are equally pleased with the general harmony 
of its tints. ‘Die alte Briicke” is a great 
work, and one over which we can never ask 
the question—‘‘ What materials have been 
used to accomplish such a result?” We 
only think of the mind and hand of the artist 
that could produce it, and unconsciously bend 
the head in respect before it, and honor Skin- 
ner Prout its painter. The picture is very 
badly hung, it being in the corridor, and it 
is impossible to see it without reflections 


in the glass of the picture, of the objects in 
front of it. 

The next work, that claims our attention, 
is ‘The Picture Gallery of an old English 
Mansion, decorated for Christmas,” (523) ; it 
is by John Gilbert; two figures are in this 
composition, a gentleman, who is evidently 
the owner of the Mansion, and a young lady, 
who seems to be a visitor, as the gentleman is 
pointing out to her the beauties of a portrait 
of an ancestor, which hangs on the wall. The 
figure of the young lady is most yraceful, and 
the expression of the face is of the most 
piquant beauty; just such a one, as we would 
be sure to fall in love with, yes, and that too 
at first sight. The drawing in this picture is 
generally good, though exception might be 
taken to the gentleman’s left hand, which is 
rather clumsily drawn ; but where everything 
else is so good as in this work, it would be 
carrying criticism too far, were we to eavil 
over such a point; the ivy, which surrounds 
the frames of the pictures is well expressed, 
and the color is rich and very skilfully man- 
aged, And taken altogether, this work gives 
us a fair idea of the ability of the popular 
English Artist, John Gilbert, 

Samuel Colman’s ‘‘Corpus Christi Day— 
Seville, the Giralda,” (540), is a work, that 
appeals to the lover of strong effect, and of 
rich luminous color. The strong effect of 
sunlight on the buildings, and the bright 
tints of the awnings, and the drape- 
ries of the figures in the procession, 
make this an exceedingly attractive picture. 
Of the general drawing it can be said to be 
good, but as regards, the perspective of the 
Giralda it is not quite true, as the vanishing 
lines instead of tending towards a point, as 
they should, seem rather to diverge, and make 
a greater angle as they recede from the spec- 
tator. We cannot imagine why Mr. Col- 
man shonld commit such an error, for we be- 
lieve him to be thoroughly versed in all laws 
of perspective, and for that reason we con- 
sider his error a very serious one. Of the 
figures we can say that they are well drawn ; 
are admirable grouped, and are most skilfully 
touched in. Mr. Colman’s work is quite ela- 
borated, and one, on which he must have la- 
bored as long as it would take him to paint an 
oil picture of the same size. And though we 
admit the general excellence of this work, we 
yet believe, that had Mr. Colman painted the 
picture with oil colors, he would have pro- 
duced a far more luminous work. It is, 
nevertheless, one of the strongest and best 
pictures in the collection, and mentioning 
strongest and best pictures, Paul Muarny’s 
“A French Town” [517], suggests itself 
by its admirable architectural drawing, and 
for its general artistic qualities, and the 
absence of all labored feebleness. This 


‘picture is full of spirit, and is execut- 
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ed in the manner that water-colors are best 
adapted for—namely for tinting drawings. 
‘*The Garden of the Tuileries” [707], by 
Felix Ziem, is another of those delightfully 
suggestive bits, that express everything, 
though, when we come to analyze them, there 
is scarcely anything to take hold of—which is, 
after all, the soul of art ; for, no matter how 
well drawn a picture may be, and however 
able its execution may be: if it has not spirit, 
it is lifeless, and is no more than any other 
piece of mechanism. 
Three works by Florence Peel, are notice- 
able for great beauty of color, and for their 
skilful treatment; they are small and unpre- 
tentious, but very good, particularly the one 
entitled ‘‘Spring Color,” and numbered 
[558]; the titles of the others are ‘‘ Titbits in 
December,” [528], and ‘‘ Autumn Berries,” 
529]. 
! A H. Wyant, by two or three pictures, 
shows that he is one of our ablest artists; and 
in water-colors, perhaps, the ablest landscape 

ainter. His ‘‘Scene near Kenmare, Ive- 
land” [575], is a small work, but containing 
great effect as regards light and shade, to- 
gether with a wonderful amount of pleasing 
color; it isa little gem in water-colors. An- 
other of Mr. Wyant’s works is entitled 
‘‘Trish Shanties, near Steubenville, O.,” 
[486], and is about equal to the foregoing, in 
color and effective treatment. 

**On the Spey—Cairngorum in the Dis- 
tance” [436], by T. M. Richardson, is a 
charming picture, full of beautiful sentiment, 
and of quiet repose. It should be ranked as 
one of the very best landscapes in the col- 
lection. 

‘* Spanish Peasants,” [520], by F. W. Top- 
ham, is well composed, and is quite pleasing 
in color and in effect. 

C. Roster exhibits a finely executed head, 
the title of which is ‘‘A Sleeping Boy,” 


437]. 
| Ww Magrath’s ‘‘Study of a Head” [393], 
is another well drawn, and highly finished 
head of aboy. The color is pleasing ; but 
the shadows are a little too red, to be like 
nature. 

‘‘Timidity”’ [557], by Boughton, is a 
charming morceau, that fully expresses its 
title; the subject is acmall boy, who is away 
from home, and he hesitates going farther, 
being overcome with fear. In successfully 
illustrating timidity, it can be mentioned as 
one of the gems of the coliection. 

“The Ground-Sparrow’s Nest” [617], by 
C. C. Ward, contains some good foreground 
painting, and the color is harmonious. 

J. M. Falconer exhibits a street scene 
in winter, that is full of spivit, and is the best 
work that we have seen by him. It bears the 
title ‘‘ Houses Nos. 15, 17, and 19 Chatham 
Street, N. Y., A. D, 1855,” and is numbered 
[558]. 

‘* Battonkill Falls, near Troy, N. Y.,” by 
F. Rondel, is very effectively treated, and is 
one of the most successful water-color pic- 
tures. [595] is its number. 

** Farm Houses ” [596], by A. Mollinger, is 
a charming work, full of quiet grays, and 
forcibly presenting nature, in a state of re- 
pose. 

“Study from Nature, Irvington, N. Y.” 
[534], is one of Mr. Colman’s landscapes ; it 
is full of strong, rich color, and is carefully 
drawn. 

The pictures that we have mentioned, are 
the best; there are, however, a few others 
that are very good, which we shall notice in 
our next, together with some of the large 
and pretentious works. 


MUSIC AND MACARONI. 

Do music and macaroni go together ? Is 
the beloved pipe of paste only the edible sym- 
bol of the shepherd’s reed ? The Neapolitan 
stickles for flour-tubes made with grano duro 
of the Black Sea, and is apt in distinguishing 
the pipes of other wheat. French macaroni 
—'‘‘the macaroni of Auvergne ’’—no music is 
with these tubes, save the clink of the money, 
which the Auvergnat loves. But the pasty 
pipes of Genoa in the hands of Rossini! The 
music came into his brain as he manipulated 
them. They were as solid little columns of 
Italian sunshine to him ; and right royally he 
treated them. 

It was his countryman Nicolo, we are told 
who taught Rossini all his delicate science in 
the preparation of the Genoese paste for the 
palate of the ‘“‘ gourmet.” The macaroni be- 
ing cooked ‘a point” (a triumph of skill 
which is not to be reached by the first comer). 
Rossini had at hand a thick sauce made with 
‘foie eras” and the filets of ortolans flavour- 
ed with his darling truffle. With a little ivory 
syringe the Maestro injected the precious sauce 
into each separate tube. Themasters syringe was 
of silver—an improvement surely on porous 
ivory. Rossini was happy: his macaroni was 
served with imperial gastronomic honours. 
His death, and the reading of his will, in 
which his ivory macaroni syringe is solemn- 
ly bequeathed to his widow, has drawn the 
attention of the chroniquers to the delicate 
Rabelaisian proclivities of the author of ‘‘The 
Barber of Seville.’”’ His famous letter to bis 
cousin Angélique, on his new salad, has been 
disinterred. He who has invented a salad is 
a fortunate man. You might have attacked 
Rossini’s harmony, but not his salad-bowl. 
“‘Take,” he wrote to his dear Angélique, ‘‘ oil 
of Provence, English mustard, French vinegar, 
a squeeze of lemon, pepper and salt, and mix 
well; then add some finely-chopped truffles. 
The truffles gave a kind of ‘‘nimbus”’ to the 
whole, which raises the ‘‘gourmand” to a 
state of ecstasy. The Cardinal-Secretary, 
whom I met a few days ago, rewarded me 
with his apostolic blessing for this discovery.” 

Decidedly music and ‘‘ gourmandise” were 
associated in the mind of the composer who 
called the truffle the Mozart of mushrooms 
—and said he knew of nothing save 
a truffle to which he could compare 
‘Don Juan.” The ivory maccaroni syringe 
was among his musical instruments ; was pro- 
moted to an appearance in a codicil, and 
ranks with the instruments that discourse 
sweetest melody. 

The arts, the intellectual harmonies—the 
fine tastes which ennoble man above the 
common level of his fellow-men—met about 
the gay old gentleman who was the shining 
light of the Chausée d’Antin and Passy, and 
to whom the singing birds of the north, the 
south, and the west bent their murmuring 
wings, imploring a crumb of praise. Helived 
among the intellectually great, in an atmos- 
phere charged with the vivifying warmth of 
every noble art. No wonder that he loved 
his Paris so dearly! She encompassed him 
with the wit, the song, the radiant pencil, the 
inspired pen, the glitter of gold, in the pro- 
portions of an Arabian night’s dream; and 
she shaped all these so that they appeared to 
be his throne. He had in the fairy region 
which the gitted men and women of the whole) 
world combined to spread around him his 
Genoese macaroni, his ivory syringe, and his 
trufiled purée! The life was not that of mo- 
nastic cell. It was shorn of the least austerity 
or roughness. It was so refined in every part 


that whatever of vice the austere man could 
have discovered in it, lost much more than 
half its evil by loosing all its grossness. 
When the end came, and the soul of harmony 
was fading out from among men, and had 
spoken lastly to the death-bed priest that he 
who wrote the ‘‘Stabat’’ was necessarily a 
believer, the grand head became as a marble 
nobility, ready for cathedral honours. The 
wreath of laurel was as natural to those temp- 
les as the flanel cap is to the poor Norman 
fisherman. Reverently and hushed, genius 
of many shapes steals about the couch to con- 
template the majesty of Death lying upon 
the Dantesque brow—the lofty fineness of 
which declares 
«That poets are far rarer births than kings.” 


One who devoutly loved the living man, 
and worshipped the art of which he was the 
inspired disciple, among the noble gathering 
of mourners, stood forward, bringing his 
genius to interpret for posterity the peace 
and sweetness which shone on Rossini’s face 
when the soul had passed out, to 

—enter straight 

Another golden chamber of the King’s, 

Larger than this, and lovelier. 
Some day the picture will be wrought out of 
the materials that are left. Our children’s 
children may see, by some great painter that 
is yet to be, a Chamber of Death. Upon the 
couch, bountifully pillowed, the grand head, 
in the chambers of which ‘‘William Tell” was 
created; aside living genius, bright and young, 
intense in manner, and eager to catch the 
fading rays of the great friend, and throw 
them upon his canvas. The scene will bear 
date November 13, 1868; Gustave Doré’s leave- 
taking with Gioacchini Rossini ! 

It is not possible to look upon a more in- 
teresting hasty work of a loving hand than 
this portrait of the dead composer. It is in 
broad bold pencil-marks, save where the hand 
approached the tender light and shade of the 
temples, and the indescribably delicate mouth 
and nose; here the artist’s pencil became 
smooth and light, and exquisitely sensitive. 
You see the haste ; at the same time you feel 
the emotion that makes it. Not a dimple, 
nota muscle is, however, slurred over. ‘The 
artist was determined to preserve all from 
the grave, so that lovers of Rossini’s music 
who have yet to be born by millions, should 
hold in their homes the faithful human mask 
he wore in life. In the Church of the Trini- 
ty, when the gifted interpreters of Rossini’s’ 
genius filled the air, the familiar figure of the 
painter lingered at the bier, loth to leave. 
Wearecold in these circumstances—outwardly 
at any rate; and it is not among us that all 
the Arts, in the persons of its greatest living 
representatives, would meet to do honour to 
the illustrious servant of one. 

Nor can we understand—that is, can the 
English mass, or British genteel public, un- 
derstand—such a scene as that which happen- 
ed in Gustave Doré’s studio, after the obse- 
quies of his beloved friend. The Italian is 
simple, with more than the Frenchman’s 
warmth. The Italian deputation, sent from 
under Rossini’s skies to pay a final tribute of 
national love to him, the last funeral duties 
over, went to the Rue Bayard, to see that 
which had besn snatched by the artist’s hand 
from the grave. There was the Maestro, as 
in life he sat, with closed eyes (a perpetual 
habit of his), and with his hands clasped, at 
the head of his table, dealing out lively com- 
ment as his humour led him. His simple 
countrymen wept like children before the 
pencil-marks that had snatched the honoured 
head from the earth. But for the pillow prop- 
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ing the head, and the crucifix clasped in the 
ds, and the wreath upon the coverlet, the 
beholder would say, ‘‘ that is the Rossini who 
would dream in company, and. who, when 
gayest, seemed to close his eyelids as upon 
an inner consciousness—a dream within a 
dream.” All of death that is upon the face is 
the divine tranquillity. To have caught this 
out of the ebon shadows of Erebus is a glory 
of which Gustave Doré is justly proud, and 
for which the whole of intellectual Paris has 
already thanked him. 
Item. Doréis engraving hisillustrious friend’s 
portrait in death with his own hand. I be- 
lieve the picture will reach London in the 


spring. iB. Ji. 
rs 
CHERUBINL: 
HIS LIEE, HIS WORKS, AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
UPON ART. 


Although he had attained his eighty-second 
year, and was extenuated with fatigue, mental 
vivacity compensated, in Cherubini’s case, 
for the want of physical vigor, the conse- 
quence being that he flattered himself with 
the hope of still prolonging his frail existence. 
On one occasion, when he had been compell- 
ed by indisposition to keep his room for 
several days, Mr. Halévy paid him avisit, and 
complimented him upon his improved state 
of health; ‘‘ Pooh !” replied the octogenarian 
abruptly, ‘‘I have not ten years more to 
live!” He was deeply affected by the pre- 
mature death of his son-in-law, M. Turcas, 
Military sub-Intendant in Paris, and an ama- 
teur composer of real merit. His strength 
decreased day by day. Annoyances arising 
from some regulation affecting the administra- 
tion of the institution made him resolve, on 
the 4th February, 1842, on sending in his re- 
signation as director of the Conservatory, as 
he had previously done on several occasions, 
because he would not allow that, while he was 
at the head of affairs, the rights or the acts of 
the administrator should suffer the slightest 
prejudice. But, this time, his determination 
was irrevocable, as he stated very energe- 
tically in a letter written in his own hand. 

His resignation was accepted, and, on the 
8th of the same month, M. Auber, his pupil, 
his friend, and his colleague at the Institute, 
who then directed the private musical estab- 
lishment of Louis Philippe, was selected to 
take his place. However, while complying 
with Cherubini’s wish, the King, resolving to 
give the celebrated artist a fresh mark of the 
value he attached to such long and eminent 
services, sent him a patent as commander in 
the Legion of Honor, a distinction then 
accorded for the first time to a musician.* 

Some days previously, the pencil of his 
friend, M. Ingres, had, with rare felicity, re- 
produced upon canvas the refined and dis- 
tinguished features of the great master, just 
as the chisel of Bartolini, the sculptor, had 
preserved them, full of character, in marble. 
The musician was not long before he made a 
return. To Italian words, of which he him- 
self was the author, and which were addressed 
to M. Ingres, by name, Cherubini composed 
a vocal three-part canon, redolent of all the 
graceful sentiment, which had dictated it. 
This last homage to friendship, this last fare- 
well to the art to which he had devoted his 
existence, was, in every respect, the dying 
song of the swan. On the 15th March, 1842, 
that is to say, five weeks only after haying re- 

* The same favor was subsequently shown to M. Auber, 


who was raised, some six years since, to the rank of Grand 
Officer of the Order. 
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signed the directorship of the Conservatory, 
Cherubini breathed his last in the arms of 
his wife, and of his children, bequeathing to 
his family an illustrious and honored name, 
and to Posterity, works that will always be a 
subject of admiration for connoisseurs. t+ 

The time of Cherubini’s death coincided 
with that of a brilliant revival of his opera, 
‘‘Les deux Jounées.” By another fatality, 
the author of the words survived the composer 
only a few weeks ; Bouilly, who, also, was an 
octogenarian, descended to the tomb on the 
26th May, the same year. It was this that 
made M. Kmile-Vanderbuch say, in a touch 
ing elegy on Cherubini’s death, that the 
authors of ‘‘Les deux Journées” had died 
hand in hand. 

Cherubini’s funeral was performed with 
great pomp. More than three thousand per- 
sons went to the Conservatory to take part in 
the procession, which passed down the Bou- 
levards to the church of St. Roche. All the 
school, professors and students, accompanied 
it. During the passage from the master’s 
residence to the church, a band of music 
played, among other productions of the De- 
ceased, the piece he once composed for the 
obsequies of General Hoche, In the church, 
the Requiem written by him for this sad 
ceremony was performed at his own express 
desire. The procession then proceeded to 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, where the 
corpse was buried. A subscription was spon- 
taneously got up by the artists for the pur- 
pose of building Cherubini a tomb surmount- 
ed by his effigy. This monument, now to be 
seen in the cemetery, is by M. Leclerc, the 
architect, and the marble medallion upon it 
by his colleague, M. Dumont, the statuary. 
At a subsequent period, the municipal autho- 
rities of the city of Paris, wishing to per- 
petuate the musician’s memory, gave the name 
of Cherubini to one of the streets situated 
near the great lyric theatres of the capital. 

Nothing, in a word, was wanting to Che- 
rubini’s glory. lately, for instance, there 
was a Subscription opened in Italy to erect 
a monument to the memery of the great mu- 
sician in his native town, Florence. At the 
head of the subscription lists were the names 
of King Victor Emanuel, of Prince Carignan, 
and of the corporation. France resolved not 
to remain indifferent. A committee was form- 
ed in Paris and a subscription list opened at 
the Conservatory of Music. The managers 
of the Société des Concerts, moreover, de- 
termined to give an extra concert, and devote 
the receipts to the same object. ‘The concert 
took place on the 22d December, 1861, in 
the great concert-room of the Conservatory, 
too small, unfortunately, for the crowd of di- 
lettanti who flocked thither. The following 
was the programme:— Overture to Anacreon, 
Cherubini; chorus from Blanche de Provence, 
Cherubini; ‘‘Chant des Titans,” Rossini; 
fragment from the ballet of Prometheus, Beet- 
hoven ; introduction and chorus from the 
opera of Elisa, ou le Mont Saint Bernhard, 
Cherubini. The orchestra, conducted by its 
skilful chief, M. Tilmant, brought the concert 

+ As the reader probably knows, Cherubini married, in 
1794, Mile. Cecile Tourette, the daughter of a musician in the 
old Chapel Royal. This worthy companion of the celebrated 
artist is still alive [1862], surrounded by the esteem and 
affection of all those who knew her husband, and in the 
midst of his manuscripts, which she preserves as holy relics. 
From this union sprang three children, one son and two 
daughters, namely, Mdlle. Victoire, the eldest, married to 
M. ‘Turcas, whom we mentioned above ; M. Salvador Cheru- 
bini, at present [1862] Inspector of Fine Arts; and Mdlle. 


Zenobie, the youugest, married to M. Hippolyte Rosselini, 
a distinguished archeologist, who, like Cherubini's son, was 


one of the colleagues of M. Chempolion, jun., during the | 


latter’s scientific mission in Egypt. A granddaughter of 
Cherubini married M, Duret, of the Institute, a statuary 
whose works require no praise from us. 
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to a triumphant conclusion with Beethoven’s 
Symphony in OC minor. Rossini scored, for 
the occasion, his ‘‘Chant des Titans,” the 
Italian text of which, due in the pen of M. 
Torre, the husband of Madame Ferraris, was 
translated into verse by M. Emilien Pacini, 
it required nothing less than the noble sti- 
mulus of old friendship and sincere admiration 
to awaken, after thirty years of obstinate 
silence, the musical genius of Rossini. Some 
months before rendering this act of public 
homage to his countryman, the illustrious 
maestro forwarded the latter’s widow a portrait 
re-producing the features of Cherubini when 
young. He accompanied his present with 
one of those happy remarks for which he 
possessed such talent: ‘‘ Here, my dear ma- 
dam,” he wrote, ‘‘is the portrait of a great 
man who is as young in your heart as he is 
in my mind.” 

To complete the history of Cherubini’s life 
we have still to sum up, in a few general ob- 
servations, the celebrated master’s ideas res- 
pecting his art; to give prominence to certain 
facts concerning him personally ; and to state 
the influence exerted by what he did. 

Cherubini wrote a prodigious quantity of 
music of every description, a great portion 
never having been published. He was careful 
enough to collect the slightest productions 
that had emanated from his pen, and, in this 
long list of autographie manuscripts, we find 
couplets for family merry-makings, and even 
country dances. If we would know the titles 
and appreciate the importance of all his works, 
we must consult the catalogue which, with 
the methodical spirit that distinguished him, 
he himself kept drawing up from 1773 to 1842, 
aud to which he added interesting notes. It 
was published by M. Bottée de Toulmon, 
librarian of the Conservatory, under the title 
of Notice dés manuscripts authographes de la 
musique, composée par feu M. L. C. Z. S. Che- 
rubini, ex-superintendant deilamusique du roi, 
&e., &e., Paris, 1843, stitched, 8vo., 36 pages. 

We possess twenty-eight operas by Cheru- 
bini, one of them, ‘‘ Ali Baba,” being in four 
acts preceded by a prologue. Thirteen of his ° 
theatrical works, including the ballet of 
** Achille & Seyror,” are in three acts; and 
eight, in one act only. To this enormous 
contribution to the lyric stage, we must add 
numerous pieces either substituted for others, 
or interpolated, in the Italian scores executed 
by the Italian companies in London and 
Paris, especially in Paesiello’s operas most 
popular at the period, such as J/ Marchese di 
Tulipano; La Furscatana: La Molinara; La 
Pazza d@ Amore; La Grotta di Trofonio, &e. 
But how is it that, though Cherubini enjoyed 
such a great reputation, so few of his works 
have retained possession of the stage? It is 
not because his music did not display sufficient 
melody, assome critics have unjustly asserted 
to be the case. The duet in the opera of 
‘‘ L’Hpicure,” the grand scene of ‘‘ Pimma- 
lione,” the remarkable duet of ‘‘I] Crescendo,” 
the delicious air of ‘* Les Abencerrages,” that 
in Anacreon, ‘‘Jeunes filles aux regards doux,” 
the gentle chorus, ‘‘Dors, noble enfant,” 
which terminates the opera of ‘‘ Blanche de 
Provence; and many other charming inspira- 
tions, prove most convicingly that such a 
charge was unjustifiable. We must seek other 
causes that may haye exerted a prejudicial 
effect as regards the popularity in France of 
Cherubini’s dramatic works, which are still 
popular in Germany. 


Onslow’s Symphony in D minor has been 
added to the repertory of the Chapel Royal, 
Berlin. 
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SPOHR AND MENDELSSOHN. 
[Translated from Spohr’s Selbst-Biographie. | 


‘« At Diisseldorf we were most hospitably 
received at the house of Frau von Sybel, and 
on the very first evening of our arrival had 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Immermann, who read us his charming ‘‘ Ju- 
lifintchen,” to the special delight of my 
daughter-in-law. On my enquiring for Men- 
delssohn, who did not appear. I learned that 
he was one of the friends of the family, but 
that he never came on the same evening with 
Immermann, because they had quarrelled 
about the opera, Immermann haying thrown 
all his energy into the acting drama. On an- 
other morning I called-on Mendelssohn and 
found his sister with him, when he played 
me the first number of his oratorio of ‘* St. 
Paul,” in which the only thing that did not 
exactly please me, was the too close imita- 
tion of Handel’s style. My concertino in E 
appeared, however, to please them much bet- 
ter, one of the novelties in which was a long 
passage in a peculiar staccato which he had 
neyer heard any other player produce. He 
accompanied me from the score in the clever- 
est way; and of this staccato he could not 
hear enough, making me repeat it again and 
again, and saying to his sister—‘ Listen ! 
that’s Spohr’s famous staccato which no one 
else can do.’ From them I went to Immer- 
mann’s, and he preposed to take me to see 
Grabbe, who had come to Dusseldorf at his 
invitation. I thus made the acquaintance of 
that strange person on the same evening. 
When we entered and the little creature saw 
me coming like a colossus, he ran trembling 
into the corner, and the first words he said 
were: ‘It would be easy enough for you to 
throw me out of the window.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, 
‘easy enough,’ but I am not come here for 
that.’ After this comical scene Immermann 
presented him to me, and I found him both 
very absurd and very interesting. 

‘In answer to the repeated requests of 
friends and publishers Spohr attempted a 
kind of composition which he had not before 
tried, and made a Sonata for piano solo; and 
as it turned out to his satisfaction he re- 
solved to dedicate it to Mendelssohn. Hear- 
ing of this intention Mendelssohn wrote im- 
mediately to Spohr, and in thanking him for 
‘so high and honorable a distinction,’ went 
on to say: ‘If I could only fully express to 
you how deeply I feel, and what it 1s to me 
to be able in this way to call one of your 
works my very own, and how it is not only 
the distinction, but quite as much the fact 
of your pleasant recollection and your con- 
tinued interest in me that so delights my 
heart. A thousand thanks to you, dear Herr 
Kapellmeister. All that I can doin the way 
of playing, to make my cross-grained fin- 
gers bring out the Sonata in all its beauty, 
shall be honestly done. ‘That, however, will 
be but a selfish pleasure, and I should be 
so glad to be able to do something for you in 
return,’ etc. The ‘cross-grained fingers’ 
were not long in obeying the will of their 
owner, for when Spohr subsequently visited 
Leipsic and had the pleasure of hearing the 
Sonata played by Mendelssohn, it was all 
that could be wished, and Spohr recognized 
in his friend’s execution the ideal which he 
had had in his mind when composing it. 
The Sonata was shortly afterwards published 
by Mechetti of Vienna as Opus 125.” 

———————— 


Waaner’s Vaisseau-Fantéme is about to be 
revived at Munich. 


{From La France Musicale.] 


ROSSINI AND ‘LA CENERENTOLA.” 


M. Gustave Bénédit has published a high- 
ly interesting article relating to the version 
made by Rossini of the above opera, in order 
to adapt it more especially to the French 
stage. 

M. Letellier, the manager of the Théatre 
de la Monnaie ,at Brussels, no sooner heard 
of this, than he took steps to obtain the mu- 
sic necessary to produce the opera at his the- 
atre, where it is at present in rehearsal, and 
where it would, probably, have already been 
played, but for the departure of Mdlle, Mari- 
mon, for whom the part of Clorinde was in- 
tended. 

In connection with this subject. we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to give an account of 
a visit paid last summer to Rossini, who was 
then stopping at Passy, by Madame Ferdi- 
nand Salard, a talented artist engaged at 
Brussels, and charged by M. Letellier with 
creating the part of Cinderella at his theatre. 
She was accompanied to the maestro’s by 
M. Sylvain Saint-Etienne, the publisher of 
the new score. 

M. Saint-Etienne introduced the young 
and handsome artist into the large drawing- 
room where the piano stood. He presented 
her to Rossini, observing that she came to 
consult him as to whether a singer like her- 
self, engaged for first soprano parts, could 
properly sustain the character of Cinderella. 
Speaking in her turn, Madame Salard said to 
the composer :— 

‘“‘T have always heard that this part belong- 
ed to a contralto, and, moreover, I always 
heard it sung, at the Theatre Italien, by Al- 
boni, a genuine contralto if ever there was 
one, and this fact confirmed me in my 
opinion.” 

‘‘That is a mistake,” replied Rossini, 
smiling, and taking Madame Salard’s hand, 
having previously complimented her, imme- 
diately she entered, on the beanty of her 
figure, and the gracefulness of her featmes, 
adding: ‘You are just what all fair singers 
ought to be, for a lady must have a robust 
constitution to stand the hard work of the 
stage, and the difficulties attending the stu- 
dy of vocal art. To return to the part of 
Cinderella,’ he continued, ‘‘it is true that 
Alboni, like many other contraltos, sang ‘it, 
but she sang, also, Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere.” 
Now I wrote these two parts, Cinderella and 
Rosina, within a year of each other, and in 
my best vein, for a genuine soprano, the Gi- 
orgia, a very talented singer, who had, it is 
true, some low notes in her voice, but was, 
nevertheless, a real soprano, for she pro- 
duced the finest effects, her most brilliant 
touches, in the higher register. There is 
one thing which a soprano who has to sus- 
tain this part must do: she must transpose 
into F, and even, if necessary into G, the 
rondo in E major, which is the great piece 
for the singer.” 

‘“‘T am delighted with your explanation,” 
Madame Salard replied. ‘‘At present, my 
dear maestro, be good enough to hear me, 
and see if you think I possess the necessary 
elements of voice and method to interpret 
this part.” 

The composer sat down at the end of the 
drawing-room, and listened to the fair artist, 
who accompanied herself on the piano, as 
she sang the air from ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” Di 
piacer mi balza il cor,” translated into French 
verse by Castil-Blaze. 

At the last chords of the piece, Rossini, 


who, probably, did not expect to hear a 
French vocalist, accustomed to sing in grand 
opera, run off a roulade so well, and execute 
the florid style so charmingly, advanced to 
where she sat, and complimented her, several 
times, with lively satisfaction. * 

‘*Allow me to salute you,” he added. 
*« There, do not look at me, for I am only a 
poor old fellow ; shut your eyes, and fancy 
you are swallowing a dose of castor-oil.” 

“‘Not at all,” replied the actress, in ecsta- 
cies at his approbation, which she prized 
more highly than the most brilliant success 
she had ever achieved on the stage. ‘‘I open 
my eyes as wide as I can, and admire you ag 
I admire everything that is sublime.” 

The above is an exact account of what took 
place at this meeting, which, after all, has 
some claim to be looked upon as a bit of his- 
tory, for everything which regards art and 
the compositions of so illustrious a master 
possesses a certain value. 

As for Madame Salard, on getting into the 
carriage with her companion, she appeared 
both agitated and beaming with delight. 

‘‘T am delighted at such a reception,” she 
said, ‘‘and I consider it a duty not to retire 
to rest this evening before writing to tell the 
illustrious mestro how proud and happy I 
am.” 

With regard to ourselves, we thought we 
might relate this anecdote, not for the vain 
pleasure of saying something new and un- 
published, but because we gather from it two 
facts to which it may be as well to call atten- 
tion. The first is that Rossini was kind and 
affable towards artists, and ever ready to en- 
courage and. do justice to their talent; the 
second fact, a fact most useful to know when 
getting up the score of ‘‘ Cinderella,” is that 
any soprano may successfully undertake the 
part of the heroine, by merely, if necessary, 
transposing one number, and making a few 
insignificant alterations in certain passages, 
and thus provincial managers will be enabled 
at once to include among their stock-pieces, 
a chef d’euvre which is a worthy pendant to 
‘¢ Tl Barbiere.” 


——— oo 


“RIEGO’S HYMN.” 


Some months since, M. Carjat, the excel- 
lent Parisian photographer, says the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, got up a little féte, the pzo- 
ceeds being destined to alleviate the necessi- 
ties of a poor artist, a man of talent and hon- 
or, who, after having known happier days, 
has fallen into a condition bordering upon 
destitution. The life of this man, at its 
dawn, promised to be brilliant; at the age of 
seventeen he entered the Spanish army as a 
cadet, and, being endowed with intelligence 
and enjoying the advantage of a good educa- 
tion, he had reason to believe that a smiling 
future lay before him. Fate decreed other- 
wise, and the subject of this notice, pro- 
scribed and banished from his native country, 
turned musician to live. Though, by dint of 
hard work, he acquired a certain degree of 
talent, he has been far, as we have seen, from 
making a fortune. 

It was the beginning of September, 1820! 
Spain, the classic land of revolution, had just 
risen ag inst Ferdinand VII., and two of the 
insurgent generals, Riego and Quiroga, en- 
tered Madrid as conquerors, obliging the 
King to grant his people a constitution, 

All men’s minds were in a state of efferves- 
cence; popular emotion was at its height,and, 
in a word, the whole of Spain was in a sort 
of intoxication easily to be conceived. It 
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was at this moment that two persons simul- 
taneously conceived the idea of presenting 
their country with a hymn of regeneration— 
a patriotic and national song. One of them, 
Colonel Evariste San-“ignel, an old officer 
in the army of Cadiz, at the time of the rising 
of 1812, au old editor of the paper called the 
Espectador, *‘a tribune and a poet as well as 
a soldier” was chief of Riego’s staff; the 
other, a cadet in the army, was a youth of 
seventeen, who had studied music a little, and 
whose name was Huerta. 

The two threw their inspiration into a com- 
mon stock, and, in one feverish night, pro- 
duced a song to which they gave the Libera- 
tor’s name, calling it ‘* Riego’s Hymn,” 
though this version of the matter is not en- 
tirely conformable to the statement made in 
Bouillet’s dictionary, where it is asserted that 
the hymn is the work of General Riego him- 
self. 
and, a fortnight afterwards, the song, having 
become rapidly celebrated, was heard from 
ove end of the country to the other. 

But we know what were the results of the 
Spanish revolution. 
support of France, it was overcome by Fer- 
dinand VII., who revenged himself, Heaven 
knows how, for the humiliations he had been 
made to undergo. Riego was hanged as a 
malefactor; Quiroga sought refuge in Eng- 
land; Evariste Sau-Miguel went to serve un- 
der the orders of Miua; and his collabora 
tor, young Huerta, tiiought himself fortanate 
in being able to cross the French frontier. 
The last-named personage is the only one who 
interests us. 

On arriving in France it was necessary for 
Huerta to live. He possessed au agreeable 
voice, and a certain degree of musical skill. 
He went to Paris nd turned singer, obtain- 
ing very grea’ success, even among the aris- 
toucracy, who were curious to hear, see, and 
know the young author of the national song 
of Spain. Huerta then proceeded to Ameri- 
ca, but, having been attacked there by dis- 
ease of the larynx, completely lost his voice, 


and was obliged to fall back upon some in- | 


strument. He selected that antiquated one, 
the guitar, obtained such an amount of per- 
fection on it as almost to revive its former 
popularity, and achieved an enormous repu- 
tution as a guiturist. 
only guitarist in the world, and the columus 
of this paper have more than ouce chronicled 
his success. * 

Yet, notwithstanding his successes, Huer- 
ta, after aumerous adventures, has fallen, as 
we have seen, into a state of lamentable po- 
verty. It is to be hoped that his country will 


The Spanish revolution, of wich it is out of 
place to speak at length here, has revived his 
popularity. Half a century after its first 


production, and after having been pronibited | 


for so many years, ‘* Riego’s Hymn” has 
again been heard. Spain cannot do less for 
its national minstre), poor Huerta, now grown 
old and wretched, than France did, under 
Louis Philippe, for Rouget de Lisle. 

“Tu * Riego’s Hymn’’'—so says a notice 
now before me—‘' the honor belongs to the 
musician rather than to the poet. M. Jacques 
Foule, in his Recwil des chants nationaux des 
deux Mondes, has givena translation in French 
verse of the Spanish orizinal, but it is very 
mediocre. The following prose version will 
convey a pretty faithful notion of the lines of 
the Spanish poet:— 


* Born at Orihuela, near Cadiz, the 8th June, 183, Trini- 
dad Francisco Huerta of Catural went to Belgium in 1843, 
and played with very great success on several occasions 
during his visit, which, by the way, he never repeated. 


In 1823, thanks to the) 


Huerta is, in fact, the | 


“‘Joyous, gay, and full of daring, let us 
sing, soldiers, the hymn of war! Let the 
earth move at our accents; let the world ad- 
mire in us the descendants of the Cid. Sol- 
diers, our country summons us to the fight. 
Let us swear for her to conquer or to die. 
Never did the world behold more noble 
daring; never did a day dawn greater in 
courage than that on which we were inflamed 
by the fire which excited in Riego’s bosom 
the love of his native land.” 

The burden is highly energetic:— 

‘Let the wicked man tremble! Let him 
tremble! Let him tremble! (j Que tiembe ! 
j; Que tiembe! j; Que tiembe! el malvolo) 
when he sees the soldier’s lance glistening.” 

The copy of ‘‘ Riego’s Hymn,” now lying 
before me is merely a simple transcription 
for the piano, without words. Under the 


Ree hak toned § ie aoe circumstances it is exceedingly difficult to 
Spain bad found its ‘* Marseillaise,” | 


pronounce an opinion on it. It is written in 
six-eight time; the burden has a well-marked 
accent, a certain dashing character, and is not 
deficient in vigor. Of the two phrases, which 
beyond a doubt, constitute the melody of the 
couplet, the first is decidedly vulgar, but the 
second is distinguished for spirit, vigor, and 
sonority. The general design of the piece 
moves in the interval of a ninth ; it is very 
simple and easy to sing, a quality indispens- 
able for a composition intended to become 
popular. It strikes me that originality is the 
element most deficient in this song, the 
rhythm of which is, however, good, and the 
character not without power. 

But it is in the forum, in public places, out 
of doors, that we must hear a national hymn, 
to be able to jadge it properly, and deter- 
mine its true character. It must be sung by 
thousands of voices, and supported by a 
powerful and vigorous instrumentation. As 
T cannot hear it thus executed, I shall refrain 
from pronouncing a definite decision upon 
it, and limit myself to the above short re- 
marks. ARTHR Pouain. 


a 


MUSICAL PITCH. 


Mr. Joseph Barnby has addressed the fol- 


‘lowing letter to the Daily News :— 


Srr:—I am glad to find that Mr. Manns, in 
his letter of yesterday, merely suggests 
(without recommending) that the present too 
high pitch shall be lowered a whole semitone. 
T am quite sure this would prove a mere com- 
promise between the necessity of altering and 
the anticipated expense of new instruments, 
inasmuch as one of the greatest disadvan- 


f ed ; y will | tuges of the present pitch is that it is dif- 
not allow him to remain in this sad condition. | 


ferent from that of any other country, and 
were Mr. Manns’ suggestion acted upon, it 
would still remain so. I further beg to state 
that, although it is called the French pitch, on 
account of its origin, it may now be considered 
Envopean by its adoption; and I, for my part, 
consider it as necessary to adopt the Europe- 
an standard as to change the pitch. Lest it 


‘should wound our amour propre to have to 


follow the French lead, it might be as well 
to mention le diapason normal was fixed by 
the representatives of three of the most mu- 
sical nations of the continent : Rossini, Mey- 
erbeer, and Auber. Under any circum- 
stances, however, I have determined to in- 
troduce the French pitch, for the first time 
in England, at my own oratorio concerts, and 
I believe Mr. Charles Hallé has signified his 
intention of also making use of le diapason 
normal. How soon this may be followed by 
others I cannot say.—I am, etc., 
Jan. 11. J. Barnsy. 


WAIFS. 

The Vienna journals give a curious will left 
by a rich eccentric octogenarian named Sta- 
nislas Poltzmary, who lately died on his pro- 
perty near Pesth. After bequeathing pen- 
sions to all his old servants, and alms to the 
poor, he sets dowm an extraordinary clause 
instituting as his universal legatee M. Fran- 
gois Lotz, Hungarian by origin, and a notary 
by occupation in a little town near Vienna. 
But the testator annexes one condition:— 
‘“My property,” he wrote, ‘ will belong to 
M. Lotz, when he shall have sung either at 
La Scala in Milan or the San Carlo in Naples, 
the parts of Otello, in the opera of that name, 
and that of Elvino in the ‘‘Sonnambula.” I 
do not dispose of my wealth in this manner 
for the sake of being thought an original, but 
having been present four years ago at an eye- 
ning party in Vienna, I heard this gentleman 
sing a cavatina from each of those operas 
with a beautiful tenor voice. Therefore, I 
believe him likely to become an excellent ar- 
tist. In any case, if the public hisses him, 
he can console himself easily with three mil- 
lions of fiorins (£300,000), which I leave 
him.” M. Lotz is at Naples for the last 
month, preparing to carry out the wishes of 
the deceased. The notary is not forty, has a 
well-turned voice, and works night and day 
to learn as quickly as possible the two parts 
with their pronunciation and singing. He 
will probably make a fiasco, but the property 
is well worth the hazard. 


Liszt’s oratorio, ‘* St. Elizabeth,” is pro- 
posed for performance in Vienna, under the 
composer's direction. ] 


M. Georges Hainl has succeeded M. Til- 
mant as chef d’orchestre in the Imperial Cha- 
pel and director of the Court Concerts, 


Madame Parepa-Rosa is said to have real- 
ized for forty-nine perfvrmauces on the Pa- 
cific coast, seventy-eight thousand dollars. 


Madame Rudersdorff is engaged to sing in 
‘*Blijah”’ at Berlin, on the 4th November 
next, the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
death. 


Mr. John Thomas, the harpist, leaves for 
Italy on a professional tour. He will be 
absent for three months. 


The following notice has been issued by 
the Direction of the Grand Ducal Theatre, 
Carlsruhe:—‘‘ The members of the Grand 
Dneal Theatre are prohibited from respond- 
ing to anencore or a recall during the acts, 
in order to avoid the frequent interrnptions 
resulting from thatabuse. The public is also 
prayed to restrain its enthusiasm, and not to 
recall the artists but at the end of an act, or, 
better, ut the end of a representation.” This 
is a capital innovation. the first impulse to 
which, so says Le Menestrel, was given by Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Let us hope that some day the 
reform will reach the country whence it 
emanated. 


A NEw scena, ‘* Medea,” by Signor Randeg- 
ger, had great success at the last Gewandhaus 
Concert. It was unanimously encored, and 
we hear that Herren Ferdinand David and 
Reinecke so highly approved the work, that 
the directors have requested Signor Randeg- 
ger to write either a swite or a symphony at 
his pleasure. Madame Rudersdorff was the 
singer, concerning whom we may state here 
that she had the honor of a special invitation 
to the palace of the Crown Princess, who re- 
ceived her most graciously, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Cor. of Twenty-third Street and Eighth Ave. 
J. FISK, Jr., & CO. Proprietors 
FRENCH OPERA. 
ADOLPH BIRGFELD, 3, ' Manager of the Opera, 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 0° CLOCK 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRU ARY 6, 
LAST PERICHOLE MATINEE. 
Seats Reserved Without Extra Charge. 
Admission One Dollar. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6. 
POSITIVELY LAST PERFORMANCE OF 
LA PERICHOLE. 
Last Appearance in New York of 
Mule. IRMA and Mous. AUJAC. 


Seats for any of the above performances can be secured 
six days in advance at the box office of the 
GRAND OPERA HOUS®, 
and Schirmer’s Music Store, No. 701 Broadway. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In active preparation, and will be prvduced on 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8, 
ORPHEE AUX ENFER, 
Grand Spectacular Opera Bouffe, by J. Offenbach. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director... cc's sciiececiec ccesewme J. GRAU. 


Enthusiastic reception and decided success of LECOCQ’S 
CELEBRATED FRrNCH OPERA BOUFFE 
FLEUR DE ‘HE. 

Now the Reigniug Sensation in all the Capitals of Europe, 
Presented 
THIS and BVERY EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINEE 
On ascale of magnificence far surpassing any former p:0- 

duction. 

New and gorgeous costumes, splendid appointments and 
properties, magnificent scenery, Grand Ballet and a power- 
ful cast, including all the principal artists together with the 
entire strength of the company of 140 persons. 

After 94, Half Price. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 


ON SUNDAY LVENING, FEBRUARY 7, AT 8, 
ELEVENTH GRAND SU) DAY CONCERT, 


The following eminent artis‘s will appear:— 


Mrs. HATTIE FARNSWORTH, 
Prima Donna toprano, 
Her first appearance. 


HERR C. ALVES, Pianist, 


His second appearance, 
Together w ith Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Reserved seats and tickets cap now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No, 70] Broadway, aud at tue 
Theatre Tic ket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


Alilamonic Society. 
THIRD CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, February 6th, 1869, 
Academy of Music. 
Mr. OLE BULL (Honcrary Member) has kindly volun- 
teered bis valuable services. 
ORCHESTRA 100 PERFORMERS, 
CARL BERGMANN, 4 


8 o’clock, 


terr C Conductor. 


PROGRAMME. 


ot G 
** Reformation,’ 
(First time ‘ the Society. ) 
Concerto in A major, for the Violin, 


Symphony, Mendelssohn, 


Ole Bull, 


Mr. Ole Bull, 
Part II. 
Two parts from unfinished Symphony, Schubert. 
(First time by the Society.) 
Polacea guerriera, Solo, for the Violin, Ole Bull. 
Mr, Ole Bull. 
Lenore, No. 3, My . 3 Beethoven. 


GENERAL REHEARSAL, 
Friday Afternoon, February 5th, at half past two o’clock, 


Director, ; 


THIRD SYMPHONY SOIREE, 


Saturday Evening. rie 13th, 1869. 


NAL § 
WALLACK 
Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 714; to commence at 8 o’clock. { 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE | 
will be produced that charming creation of Shakespeare’s | 


SYRINWAY HALL. 
Mr. 8S. B. Mills, 
Mendelssohn Union, 


fancy, | Grand Orchestra. 
MUCH ANDO ABOUT NOTHING. | Conducted by Theodore Thomas. 
Characters by Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. | Tickets $2.00..........2-.eeccceee Including Reserved Seat, 


Charles Fisher, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, Mr. Polk, Mr. Ringgold, | 
Mr. Kockwell, Mr. Brown, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Milton, Mr. | S 

Leonard, Mr. Cashin, Mr. Melton, Mr. Dallimore, Mr. Hollo- | PROGRAMME. 

way, Mr. Howard, Mr. Ward, Mr. Quigley, Miss Rose Ey- | Overture, Scherzo, Finale, Op. 52 . F . Schumann 
tinge, Mrs Clara Jennings, Miss Annie Ward, Mrs. Sedley Double Chorus. ‘“Fratres ego enim’ Palestrina 
Brown, Mrs L Dailimore, Miss C. Spier, Miss Day, &e., ke. | Fantasie, Op. 40, Piano, Chorus and ovehenlan . Beethoven 


The scene is laid at Messina about the middle of the Six- | Ungarische Zigeunerweisen, i, Tausig 
teenth enturv. Sy mphonic Poem, Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo 4 Liszt 
. , \ » ec 
BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. | G RAN 


a ty-fourth street, tto Fifth A Hotel. / * wi 
tdabdelel Maines, Fl ys °n Mr John Brougham. | VOUAL & INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
EVER EVENING, 2 

BEITER LATE THAN NEVER, Th eae ee 
Breoklyn Peet of Design 
| will be given at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, 
VELOC IPEDEMENTIA, mr ae, Evening, Fobrassy, 12th, S08. 
UPINABALOONATICS | On which occasion the fellowing eminent artists have vo- 
CANOANIB ALISTICS _ Tunteeed their valuable services: 
Ref | . . 
HUMPTUMPTYIDIOTICS. | Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Transfo' mation Scene by MAKSTON. (By permission o1 Max Maretzek) 
Doors open at 7! Performance commences at 8 P. M. Herr Ole Bull, 
Box Office open from 8 A, M. to 5 P. M. Mr 8. B. Milis, . 
Mr. J. Steins, and 


ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 
will be presented a new localized adaptation from the The Amateur Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn, 


and 
THR DRAMATIC REVIEW FOR 1868, 
With New Features, New sSougs and New Singers. | 
Noveities for the week :— 
RAVINGMADRIGALS 


French, entitled Under the direction of Mr. W. F. Groenvelt. 
AN IRISH STEW ; Wcets, 2! on ceceeeapes oe RR re: ++ +++es++-One Dollar. 
or. 
. THE MYSTERIOUS WIDOW OF LONG BRANCH. 
n particularly active preparation, | 
; A GKAND SHAKESPEREAN REVIVAL, JOHN P. MORGAN 
which will be produced in the most stupendously elaborate 
manner as reg rds. | will give 
JAMES SCHONEBERG, Stage Mavsge- Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, niieaselaalaae 
ITALIAN OPERA SEASON OF 1869. | CORRESPONDE CE. 


Consisting of 
TWENTY NIGHTS and one GRAND BAL D’OPERA. 
OPENING NIGHT, Thursday, February 11. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. bee atk s Exercise Sheets and 
| Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 


Address, care of 


NOTIGE.—-Subscribers and the public at large are re- | 
spectinlly in‘ormed that there will be but 
| THREE REGULAR OPiRA NIGHTS, 
\ and a | 
MATINE® EACH WEEK. 
These Opera Nights being each 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 
Subscribers for the entire season will be entitled to Ad- | 
| | Mission Tickets to the BAL D’OPERA, which will take place 
On EASTER ‘tUESDAY, March 30, 1869. 
Prices of Subscription for the entire Season of Twenty 
Nights aud the Bal d’Opera: 
Boxes contsining Four with Eighty Admissions, ancorsing 4 
to Location, from $160 to $200. 
Choice Seats in Parquet and Dress Circle with Twenty 
Admissions $40.00, | 
Box Cflice nuw open for Subscription, and Subscription | 
Books will remain open until Saturday, 6th of February, 
wheu tue sale for single nights will begin at the regular | 
Ticket Office. 


IRVING HALL, | 


H : : 
PRAAD, SUNDAZ QOAOREL, ) rani du nel arte! 5 
SU*DAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7, ; - 


| A pair of little lonely hand 
Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, | iS af 1 e zip seers 
Grand Orchestra of Sixty Performers, Clasps each, its mate for company. 


together with the following artists :— 


Mrs. Baldwin, Soprano. 
Miss &. Biemler, Contralto. 


G. SCHIRMER, 70! Broadway. 


AT NIGHT, 
BY MARGUERITE F. AYMAC. 


Sweet hair that falls on bosom hare, 
(Would God my lips lay there instead !) 
Dark head laid low in dreamful sleep, 
While limbs upon a little bed, 


Disclose themselves unconsciously ; 
Outside the silkep quilt they gleam, 
Like limbs of pure cvld snow, 

All dazzling, in a white moon-beam. 


1869. 


Two mute red lips togetber pressed, 
Are ripe and aching to be kissed, 
Mr. Ignatz Pollak, Baritone. | So freighted with a weight of love, 
38 Sher te aarti Scie That half their load would ne’er be missed. 
Mr H. Bb. Lassene, Accompanist. | 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, Conduators.|| 


Mr. H. B. Dodworth. 
Tickets 50 cents. Reserved Seats 50 cents extra. | 


IRVING HALL. 
Mile. FILOMENA 


will give her first Concert at 
IRVING HALL, 
On Friday Evening, February 12th, 1869, 
Assisted by eminent talent. 


Two little round white ears, just tinged 
With faintest rose from pillow piessure, 
Are ready waiting to be told 

| My message, to its fullest measure. 


Two closed e: es, twine stars. beclouded; 
Two lids with just a streak between, 

Of violet, black-fringed light to show, 
That all that is, hath not been seen, 


Oh bosom bare, oh sweet warm braid, 
White glistening limbs, and little feet— 
Oh mute red mouth and lonely hand, 
Will it be long until we meet? 


Tickets One Dollar. 


~ weeks of successful run. 


WATSONS ART JOURNAL. 


Watson's Art Fournat. 


— 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 6, 1869. 


The cffice of Warson’s Art JournaL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions an 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to reeeive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interes. 
with us with the assurance that such correspondence wil! 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,................. 30 cents. 
Back page r ATAU ee BA Ss Be ne eine <> 20 cents. 
Inside pages  ” Pe ee ee 15 cents. 


For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, ‘ 
MOTI OE MAWO, os one ook ee es hee eres ne th eas $16.00. 
Postag on Watson’s Art Journal. paid at the nearest post 
officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance, 
Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 
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THE EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


The Theatre Francais has opened a new 
vein of success by the production of Lecocq’s 
charming opera ‘‘ Fleur de Thé,” which was 
produced on Monday evening last in a style 
of extraordinary splendor. The scenery 
transports us to the regions of the Celestial 
Empire, and is most skilfully and admirably 
painted, eliciting genuine applause from the 
audience. The costumes of the country af- 
ford ample opportunity for gorgeous dress- 
ing, and Mr. Grau has been lavish in his out- 


We invite all to communicate | 


lay, in procuring the richest and costliest | 


materials, not only fur the dresses, but for 
the stage app intments. 

The music of ‘‘ Fleur de Thé” is not of so 
light a character as the ordinary Opera 
Bouffe, but it is fall of quiet fascinating me. 
lody. with sufficie:t sparkle and dash. 
Some of the numbers are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and the orchestration is rich in harmo- 
ny, and replete with refined effects. It is, in 
short, musie of that sort which cannot fail to 
grow in the affection of the public. The 
performance, throughout, was really admir- 
able; all the artists seemed pleased with their 
roles, and exerted themselves to secure a sue- 
cess, which was unequivocally won. This 
opera contains no meritricious bids for po- 
pularity; itrests upon its genuine merits, and 
these, we believe, will carry it through many 
1t will be perform- 
ed every evening, and on Saturday after- 
noons. 


At the Grand Opera House ‘‘La Peri- 
chole”’ has completed its allotted career, 
which has been a most successful one, and 
gives place to the ever popular and attractive 
* Orphée aux Enfers,” which will be brought 
ont in magnificent style, and will be sustain- 
ed by the strength of this excellent company. 
Of the success of this revival there can be 
no doubt; it has always been a favorite with 
pe public, and the fuscination of the charm- 

g ucting and music combined, rarely fails 
to attract large and fashionable audiences. 


. 
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At Wallack’s Theatre, the great Shakes- | 


pearian revival has proved a veritable suc- 
cess. ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,” has 
rarely, if ever, been placed before the public 
in a manner so complete in eyery detail of 
scenery and costumes. It was in every de- 
partment a perfect study, and in its delinea- 
tion the same care and thoroughness was evi- 
denced. The cast comprised nearly the 
whole strength of the company, headed by 
Mr. Lester Wallack, whose Benedict was a 
masterly impersonation, both in conception 
and execution. All the characters, even to 
the smallest, were entrusted to competent 
hands, so that, in no respect, did the perform- 
ance fall below the highest standard of ex- 
celience, 

Mr. Wallack by his conscientious produc- 
tion of this piece, has done good service to the 
cause of dramatic art, and has earned the gra- 
titude of all lovers of the legitimate drama. 
**Much Ado about Nothing” will be perform- 
ed every evening until further notice. 


Brougham’s Theatre has quietly become 
one of the institutions of the city. The success 
of the first night has been repeated ever since, 
and the rapid prodnetion of novelties will 
make that success permanent. Many pleasant 
alterations have been made in the Dramatic 
Review, aud the promptness of the action 
gives life and spirit to the constant changes 
of the situations. Miss Effie Germon is the 
most charming loveable personification of 
fashion that ever wore a looped up skirt; Miss 
Kate Newton as Public Opinion, wins that opin- 
ion entirely in her favor, and Miss Annie Fir- 
min completes the trio of Graces, and Paris 
himself would be puzzied to mark his pre- 
ference, by bestowing the apple. Mrs. Hck- 
hardt sings with more grace than ever, and 
Mr. Mattbhison now makes his admirable 
talents felt. His versatility has hardly yet 
been tested, but he is in the right place to 
develope the rare abilities which we hnow he 
possesses. 

John Brougham is, of course, the ruling 
spirit; the centre of the public’s regard and 
attraction, and his mind and pen are both 
busy in the service of that public which has 
always stood by him in his varied career. A 
new play, entitled “‘ An Irish Stew,” will be 
produced on Monday evening next, and report 
says that it is well made and savory. 


The New York Philharmonic Society gives 
its third concert of the season, at the Academy 
of Music, this (Saturday) evening. The pro- 
gramme is worthy of the Society. It is as 
follows: Symphony, Reformation, Mendels- 
sobn ; Concerto in A major, for the violin, by 
Mr. Ole Bull; Two parts from unfinished 
Symphony, Schubert ; Polacca Guerriera, by 
Mr. Ole Bull, and Leonora Overture No. 3, 
by Beethoven. There is a most attractive and 


| delightful programme and will crowd the 


Academy to its utmost capacity. 


Theodore Thomas’ Eleventh Sunday Con- 
cert will take place at Steinway Hall, to-mer- 
row (Sunday) evening, when he will be assisted 
by Mrs. Hattie Farnsworth and Mr. Theo. 
Martens, pianist. The orchestral pieces are: 
Les Deux Journees, Cherubini; Allegretto 8th 
Symphony, Beethoven; Grand Fantasie, Don 
Juan, Mozart; Overture, Preciosa, Weber ; 


Traéumerei, Schumann, and Conjuration and | 


Benediction, Huguenots, Meyerbeer. This 
is a splendid programme; delightful alike to 
the public and the critic. 


The Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, give 
their Fifth Grand Concert, at Irving Hall, to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening, when the orches- 


tra of sixty picked musicians, will interpret 
a fine programme. Several solo artists will 
assist, among them: Miss P. Biemler, Mr. 
Pollak, and Mr. Harry Sanderson. These 
concerts are justly becoming yery popular, 
and we sincerely hope that continued success 
will attend so well directed an effort. 


Theodore Thomas’ Third Symphony Soirée 
will be given at Steinway Hall, next Satur- 
day evening, February the 13th, on which 
occasion Mr. Thomas will be assisted by Mr. 
S. B. Mills, and the Mendelssohn Union. 
The following programme, which will be 
found of rare attraction, will be presented: 


Overture, Scherzo, Finale, Op. 52,............ ScHUMANN. 
Orchestra. 

Double Chorus, ‘ Fratres ego enim,’’.......... PALESTRINA. 
Fantasie, © minor, Op. 80,....5 saveies sig ey nied Zins BEETHOVEN. 
Piano, Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Ungarische Zigeunerweisen, Piano Solo,............ TAvsiG. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“/Tassaj"*s did. a Liszr. 
Orchestra, 


No true lover should, willingly, refrain 
from attending this concert ; for the selec- 
tions comprise novelty and beauty, in a rare 
degree novelties which can only be heard at 
Thomas’ Symphony Soirées. We hope to 
see Steinway Hall crowded, next Saturday 
night. 


Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, who is on a visit to our 
cousins of Boston, is thus spoken of by the 
Boston Journal, on the occasion of his first 
appearance in that city :— 

The soirée given by Mr. Pfeiffer, the pia- 
nist, at Chickering’s Hall, Saturday evening, 
was a very agreeable affair. The gentleman 
at once tound verry high favor with a select 
and critical andience, in a series of pieces, 
mainly of his own composition, which ex- 
hibited his skill in a very marked manner. 
He has complete mastery over the instrument, 
and brings out its varied effects in the most 
telling manner, both in music requiring 
grace, facility, and subtlety, and in that re- 
quiring manual strength. His execution is 
brilliant, and his left hand playing is truly 
remarkable. His own compositions and 
arrangements display both originality and 
freedom of thenght Of the latter, two were 
given—a very beautiful setting of the over- 
ture to Kreutzer’s ‘‘ Night in Granada,” and 
a Paraplrase on themes from ‘‘Ernani,” 
which served better than anything else, save 
possibly the Weber Polonuise, or the first of 
his brace of studies, to display his skill in 
execution. In all his selections, however, he 
played with brilliant effect, and the audience 
manifested its pleasure in each case by gener- 
ous applause, ® unanimous recall following 
the Weber Polonaise, which was interpreted 
with great nicety. 


M’lle. Filomena, a talented young artist, 


| from South America, who has just completed 


her studio in Paris. will give her first concert 
at Irving Hall, on Friday evening next. Re- 
port spexks of her double talent, as pianist 
and violinist, in terms of the highest praise. 
Criticisms of abroad place her in very high 
rank, and both public and professional curi- 
osity runs very high to witness the exhibi- 
tion of her abilities. A dual executive talent 
in so high a degree, is but rarely met with, 
and should meet with warm encouragement 
from all lovers of music. 


-_-----__— Oo 


The Chicago Tribune speaks in the follow- 
ing terms of our New York pianist J. N. 
Pattison : 

One of the most grateful features of the 
concert was Mr. Pattison’s performance of 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella,” his precise, beautiful 
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and clear reading of which gained him a hearty 
encore, to which he replied with a graceful 
rippling melody, ‘The Fire Fly,” by Prudent. 
Since the days of Gottschalk we certainly 
have had no pianist here of equal merit, and 
it may be fairly questioned whether his dech- 
nique is not even superior. Both hands are 
thoroughly educated, as was evidenced in 
parts of Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella” where the left 
hand takes the melody in slow, precise tempo, 
and the right is occupied with long-sustained 
trills and intricate chromatics, which were 
given with the utmost nicety and certainty. 
Mr. Pattison is certainly an artist of extra- 
ordinary ability, and we are glad that the 
audience were so prompt to recognize the fact. 

Upon the same subject, read also what the 
Chicago Republican says : 

The most interesting feature of the concert 
to the musicians present was the debut of Mr, 
Pattison, the pianist. His name has long 
been known as one of the few real artists in 
America, and one who, like Mills, Hoffman 
and Mason has never been willing to sacrifice 
his artistic reputation by condescending to 
any of the trickery that is frequently seized 
to help musicians into popular favor. Mr. 
Pattison has worked thoroughly, patiently 
and steadily into a position that is alike cre- 
ditable to himself and his art. His playing 
has no shallow characteristics. His mastery 
of the technique of his instrnment is thorough 
and unusually comprehensive, and in his 
compositions, the largeness of his technical 
attainments is well shown His concert pieces 
present difficulties that only the patient and 
careful student can overcome. He gavelis 
concert polka and the Russian hymn varia- 
tions with rare facility and elegant finish last 
night. The latter piece was especially good. 

pres tes 


The grand concert in aid of the funds of | 
the Brooklyn Academy of Design promises | 


to be the most brilliant musical affair of the 
season. The object in view is to assist the 
schools of the Academy of Design, in which 
there are at the present time one hundred 
and sixty pupils, who are receiving a liberal 
art-educatin at little or no expense to them- 
selves. The aim of the gentlemen in charge 
of the institution is to establish the best art 
in the country, and to embellish the Antique 
School with the finest studies in the world. 
We append the correspondence between the 


society and Ole Bull, which will be perused | 


with considerable interest. The following 
letter is in response to Mr. Balling’s letter 
to Ole Bull: 

s Brooklyn, Jan. 21, 1869. 

Ty Drar Mr. Bauxine: 

Your kind letter concerning the grand 
concert to be given for the fund of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Design is duly re- 
ceived. The promotion and the education of 
the fine arts should be an exceeding pleasant 
obligation to all artists; and on this occasion 
it is stil more gratifying that a countryman 
of your acknowledged merit should be as- 
sociated with so worthy an object. 

At your earliest convenience please notify 
my agent Mr. Turnbull, of the time most 
opportune for the accomplishment of the 
objects. 

Yours with respect, 
OxuE Buu. 


Brooklyn, Jan. 22, 1869, 
Mr. TurnNBULL, 
Dear Sr: Itis with the greatest gratifi- 


Ole Bull’s letter tendering a grand concert 
for the fund of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Design, and as brother artists we shall ever 
feel deeply indebted to Ole Bull for the gen- 
erous and prompt manner he has offered to 
assist an institution that{is perhaps at the pre- 
sent time doing more for art education than 
any other similar institution in the country. 
This assertion we freely make on the fact 
that the Brooklyn Academy of Design have 
at the present moment over one hundred and 
sixty pupils who are receiving a liberal art- 
education at little or no expense to them- 
selves. As Ole Bull desired we should select. 
the time for the concert, we would respect- 
fully name Friday, February 12, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. 
If the date meets with approbation, please 

notify and oblige yours, with respect, 

GrorGeE INNEssS, 

H. Bare, 

GABRIEL HARRISON. 


Brooklyn, Feb. 2, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN :—L have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the reveipt of your letter of this date, 
aud in reply would state that the selection of 
the evening of February 12, meets with ap- 
proval. 

As far as my abilities will permit in further- 
ance of your landable undertaking, they are 
at your disposal. 

Very truly yours, 
T. R. TurRNBuLL, 
Agent for Ole Bull. 


To Messrs. George Inness, H. Balling, and 
Gabriel Harrison. Academy of Design. 


—= > 


CANADIAN IMPUDENCE. 


We have before us a specimen of such as- 
tounding impudence, that even Canadian ef- 
froutery might blush to father. It comes in 
shape of a circular from a pianoforte manu- 
jfacturer in Whitby, Ontario Co. On the 
front page is a cut, front view of the Cyeloid 
pianoforte, patented and manufactured by 
Lindeman & Sons, of this City, since 1862 ; 
and on the third page is another cut, back 
view of the same instrument. This instru- 
meut is called *‘ Rainer’s New Dominion 
Grand Piano,” and Rainer claims to have pa- 
teuted his invention (!) in 1866. 

We are sorry to say, that we do not believe 
that Rainer possesses any Patent for his El- 
liptie Piano, for several reasons ; first, be- 
i cause the Patent of Lindeman & Sons, dates 
back several years earlier ; secondly, because 
in 1864 and 65 the Cycloid Piano of Linde- 
mun & Sons, was fully described in the lead- 
ing daily and weekly papers of New York, 
besides being illustrated in Frank Leslie’s 
paper. These reasons are sufficient, at all 


a patent, lie has done so under false pretenses, 
by claiming, as his own, the invention of an- 
other man. But he not only steals the idea, 
he actually uses the identical language of 
Lindeman & Sons’ eircular, and even their 
cuts, to describe his ‘‘ New Dominion Grand 
Piano!’ ‘The force of impudence, we think, 
can go no further. 

| Rainer, unquestionably, read all the ar- 
| ticles written about the Cycloid, and finding 
| the testimony as to their beauty of form and 
| magnificent qualities of tone, so positive and 
}enthusiastic, thought it would be a good 
| spec to steal the Cycloid idea, and humbug 
the people of the New Dominion into the be- 


cation that we acknowledge the reception of | lief, that he invented it. Rainer, you ought 


events, to prove, that if Rainer has procured: 


to be ashamed of yourself, and we shall do 
our best to expose your very barefaced fraud 
upon the public, and honorable manufacturers 
like Lindeman & Sons. 


eo 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

M’lle. Irma’s first benefit in America was 
honored with a very large and fashionable 
audience, her artistic merits, and curiosity to 
ascertain if her talent were eqnally great in 
grand tragic Italian opera, as in high French 
opera bouffe, cooperating to produce an 
effective rmaagnetic attraction toward Fisk’s 
‘*Grand Opera House,” in 8th Avenne. 

‘‘Tia Perichole” was performed nearly in 
the usual style, excepting the dnet in last act, 
which excited great applause with persistent 
encores, when that opera was first produced. 
Mlle. Irma undoubtedly experienced serious 
detriment to her voice from that hacking ex- 
travaganza, and therefore had recently oniitv- 
ed it. 

Another duet has replaced it, and Miss 
Lynch with her assistants, no longer asto- 
nishes the Spanish Viceroy or the audience, 
with aerial bounds or electrifying pas de force. 
M’lle. Irma was not in very good voice that 
evening, and came to Leonora’s solo and con- 
certed work, in a vocal condition ill caleul- 
ated to make facile and brilliant exeention of 
the heavy music aliotted that ill fated heroine 
in the Tower scene. 

She was compelled to drive her voice too 
incessantly, and thns impaired both its clear 
and fluent tone, and its remarkable capability 
of a smooth and expressive modulation. For 
a first trial of Italian opera seria if was, how- 
ever, creditable, especially in the marked 
development of keen dramatic instinct. 

Mons. Aujac made a decided hit in Man- 
rico’s death wail, so decided, indeed, as to 
excite a furore, which dragged him before 
the public in very bizarre costume much 
against his will, and with deprecation of cen- 
sure for his free and easy apparel. 

His noble tenor has not beeu so favorably 
appreciated in any former effort, as ils wealth 
of tone, mellow, and sympathetic, had ample 
room and yerge to display its admirable quali- 
ty and sustenance, in Manrico’s long phrases, 
held out upon a high note. He also proved 
in that solo remarkable expression and grasp 
of the situation, as combined with a splendid 
robust tenor, and so indicated the coming 
heroic tenor, whe shall match the expected 
lyric tragedienne, in either Fisk’s opera house, 
or the Aca lemy next antumn. 

Mons. Tholer coming on to dualize with 
Irma, after the furore caused by her and 
Aujac, naturally faltered on the reaction in- 
cident to all intense emotious, whether indi- 
vidual or popular, and hence produced no 
marked effect by a baritone fair in quality 
and power. His dramatic instinet did not 
appear to be very sharp, or his action com- 
mensurate with De Luna’s sitnation. 

Mons. E. Colonne, the caro sposo of M’lle. 
Irma, and orchestral conductor, vice Birgfeld 
promoted to be manager, played a violin solo, 
while the principals in the scene from ‘‘ Ii 
Trovatore”? were preparing for the dread 
task of mastering Italian opera, in a 
most tragic mood. De Beriot’s fantasie 
ballet has often been essayed here, and in- 
frequently with success. That celebrated 
violinist and writer for the violin, inveriably 
shaped all his work to snit his own specia- 
lity, and hence it occurs that few but him-_ 
self could supply all the conditions requisite 
for success. 

a 


-who remembered him in opera, with revela- 


SIGNOR FOSSATI’'S GRAND FARE- 
WELL CONCERT. 


Signor Fossati’s friends rallied in goodly 
numbers, to bid him farewell, and waft his 
artistic bark well freighted with kind wishes, 
on her way to old England's hospitable 
shores. He was in good voice that evening, 
and sang with more than his usual spirit and 
effect. All his efforts were warmly appreci- 
ated by the elegant audience present. 

His assistants on that occasion, afforded 
equal satisfaction to an intelligent audience. 

Miss Henne reaffirmed and strengthened 
the highly favorable estimate of her ability, 
which recent experience at Steck’s Hall, cre- 
ated. Her yocal, and personal endowments 
and manner, are remarkably attractive to a 
general, and entirely acceptable to a critical 
public. The lower tones of her voice have a 
rare beauty, the medium are excellent, and 
under artistic control, but in rising the so- 
prano scale, a blemish appeais in the change 
of quality, and indecisive placing of the voice 
upon high notes. That upper register needs 
blending with the others, to make equality of 
tone gracingly apparent in all her perform- 
ances of music. She has exhibited such 
wonderful improvement within a brief space 
of time which has elapsed since her debut, 
that we doubt not she will speedily efface 
that blemish, and traverse all the great range 
of scale which belongs to her voice, freely 
and with gracious effect. 

Miss Dubreul’s voice is, seemingly, as yet, 
unformed and childlike, in quality and effect. 
She has, evidently, been well trained, and be- 
trays few musical vices, with not a few ad- 
mirable traits, which cannot fail to mature 
into good command of vocalization. 

Miss Adelaide Manzocchi exhibits some fa- 
cility in pianism, but 1s too mechanical and 
sketchy in her interpretation of such a 
writer as Liszt, and lacks, in a marked de- 
gree, that force and crisp touch essential to 
effective rendering of the greatest fantastic 
composer. 

Mons. Alard’s violoncello solos are ever 
pleasing to a refined audience. His playing, 
that eyening, made no exception to a general 
rule. 

Miss Millet made a pleasing effect upon 
the audience, by her facile, neat, and true 
pianism, coupled with entire absence of pre- 
tension, or desire to show off in pyrotechnics. 

Signor Gariboldi greatly surprised those 


tion of a grand, pure bass voice, deep, full, 
and mellow, ina duo with Fossati. Its qual- 
ity is superb, and the lower tones surpass 
any like utterances that have been heard in 
New York for years. He produces tone easi- 
ly and truly, sings with artistic smoothness, 
and never exaggerates. 


——EeE——E———————— 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 


Both Steinway and Irving Halls, were ful- 
ly occupied last Sunday evening. 

At Steinway’s the orchestral selections were: 
Schumann’s op. 52—Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale ; Grand Finale to 3d act of Verdi's 
«Don Carlos ;” Flotow’s Overture to ‘‘Stra- 
della ;’ Vogt’s ‘‘ Nachtgesang ;” and Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Marche Indienne,” irom ‘‘ L’Afri- 
caine.” All these were given well, and the 
exquisite softness and delicacy of Vogt’s mu- 
sic, touched all present so nearly, that its re- 
petition was enforced con amore e strepita. 

Herr Alves tried again to prove the pos- 
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session of a pure, even, and resonant fenor 
voice, but failed as on a previous occasion. 
In fact, he really has but a pretty little par- 
lor voice, nice in quality on some notes; but 
uneyen and incapable of expansion, or aught, 
save a very narrow range. 

Miss N. Millet confirmed the very favor- 
able impression made by her manner and 
performance in Apollo Hall, on the evening 
previons, although her fiuency and develope- 
ment of force, were not so favorably exhibit- 
ed, as in that less capacious saloon. 

At Irving Hall the audience were gratified 
with good performance of a Mendelssohn 
overture ; ‘‘ Conradi’s tourthrough Europe,” 
with grotesque effects ; Rossini’s ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Tell” overture; and Mollenhauer’s ‘‘ Tri- 
umph March,” by the large orchestra which 
there abides, under able conduct from Messrs. 
Dodworth and Mollenhauer. 

Master de Sola again charmed that public 
with his fine voice, and clear delivery of 
notes and words. 

The only disappointment in his perform- 
ance, was caused by the chariness exhibited 
when giving the bravura from Balfe’s greatest 
work, ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” as he vouch- 
safed but one verse, to a public who desired 
a dozen given in his thrilling style. 

Miss Jennie Proudfoot’s version of Weber’s 
grand scena and aria, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” had 
some merit in execution merely, but her 
voice lacks the sympathetic quality, and the 
fulness needed to give its modulations due ef- 
fect. In the unpretending song, given after- 
ward, she was far more successful, although 
not attaining remarkable excellence. 

Mr. Pollak being rather less solemnal 
than usual in his style—not his selections, for 
these were, as usual, very lugubrious—al- 
lowed his natural yoice some opportunity to 
interest a general public. 

Mr. Harry Sanderson appeared in the first 
part seriously ill, and out of play. In the 
second, however, a better spirit came over 
him, and his old time vigor and brilliancy in 
slight measure, reappeared to win him ac- 
customed plaudits. 


a eee 


MUSICAL INCIDENTS. 

Among the crowd of musical on dit’s float- 
ing around just now, no one is so astound- 
ing, or incredible, as that which asserts the 
engagement of M’lle. Nilsson, the present 
furore in Paris, for a concert and operatic 
campaign in the Northern States. 

That confidently exploited rumor, gives 
her an engagement by a very celebrated 
‘operator’ in fancy articles of all descrip- 
tions. She is to receive one hundred thous- 
and dollars for one hundred performances. 
The question whether she is to receive gold 
or greenl.acks in payment, is not definitely 
settled by those who exploit this canard; (?) 
but allowing legal tenders full acceptance by 
a foreigner, sufficient of the astonishment 
would yet remain to strike all other prime 
donne dumb, and fill their sweet; hearts with 
bitter envy. 


Another currently accepted rumor assigns 
to one branch of Bateman’s late opera bouffe, 
a lodgment near to fashionable and general 
patronage, with a small, but neat, and befit- 
ting saloon, where all the niceties of vocal 
infliction, and facid expression, and by-play, 
would be keenly appreciated. An offshoot 
from the main trunk will after February 8th 
edify Boston, and like provincial localities 
with opera bouffe, as expounded and illus- 
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trated by Tostee & Co., who, after swinging 
their circle around, will replace those left in 
the bijou selected for New York delectation. 


A celebrated and very eccentric preacher, 
poet, and lecturer, who, years since, stirred 
an Eastern city to its lowest depth of excite- 
ment, once astounded the grand and pompous 
militious chieftains, assembled in all their 


| martial glory, to hear from his eloquent lips, 


a panegyric upon military distinction, with 


|this posing query directed with significant 


gesture, to a blazing cluster of uniformed 
and epauletted generals, colonels, ete. ‘‘ If 
the effect of one epaulet is to craze a man 
with vanity, what must be the effect of two ?” 

A terrific explosion of mingled rage from 
the military, and laughter from all others 
present, followed that sharp interrogatory, 
and, perhaps, if a like question were pro- 
pounded to a bold entrepreneur, who having ° 
three acknowledged opera houses and theatres 
under his control, besides several in which 
he exercises great, if not commanding in- 
fluence, yet sighs, like Alexander, for more 
worlds to conquer, and daily expands his un- 
limited views and irresistible sway over the 
world of entertainment. 


M’me. Parepa-Rosa has since her misstep 
from a car at Baltimore, and consequent. ill- 
ness, restrained from public appearance. 


Miss Adelaide Phillipps, taking her place in 
concert movements, the first appearance by 
that mezzo-soprano being at Farewell Hall in 
Chicago, which has risen from its. quite re- 
cently made ashes, more elegant and commo- 
dious than at first. 


Some oi Boston’s critical writers are ter- 
ribly severe upon Maretzek’s operatic per- 
formances there ; the Daily Advertiser and 
Sunday Courier excelling all others in sever- 
ity, near akin to denunciation. 


Large reports of brilliant success for Miss 
Huntley—a pupil of Signor Bendelari— 
come from Berlin, where she is declared to 
have replaced Lucca so acceptably, as to 
bring that celebrity back from St. Peters- 
burg, in great trepidation, lest the young 
American might supplant her in Berlinese af- 
fections. 


Miss Nettie Sterling’s return to New York, 
is anxiously awaited by church choir man- 
agers, who desire to engage her for their first- 
class quartets. One is said to have already 
put in a bid of $1000, per annum, for that 
priceless—contralto—jewel, and if he obtain 
it, Murray Hill’s summit will be as great a 
Mecca for music loving pilgrims to worship 
in, as Dr. Adam’s ever was during her abiding 
therein. 


Choir and oratorio managers are somewhat 
embarrassed at Boston with Miss Houston’s, 
by a Haverhill gentleman, who desires ex- 
clusive hearing of her vocal excellence. That 
city is now recalling from New York some of 
those choir singers, which she lent for a large 
consideration, from a larger existing surplus. 
In years past, New York paid higher salaries 
than Boston deemed it possible for her 
churches to afford ; but, since Roxburg be- 
came a part of the old Tri mountain City, 
and felt intent to absorb every village within 
ten miles of State Street, has- manifested it- 
self, a wonderful change of style appears in 
her churches. New and elegant temples for 
divine worship, call for corresponding ele- 
gance and expenditure in the clerical and 
musical departments ; so, brilliant singers, 
and rarely beautiful voices must be gathered 
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in their organ lofts, no matter what may be 
the cost of such extravagant Inxuries. Se- 
veral churches now appropriate $5,000 to mu- 
sic, and one expends $8,500 for that worthy 
object. A few years since 52,500 were deem- 
ed large amounts to expend for vocal praise. 


— > ——— 


THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 


THE PEITHOLOGIANS AT THE ACADEMY OF 
Music. 


On Friday evening, January 29th, the 
Peithologian Society of Columbia College held 
their 63d anniversary at the Academy of 
Music. The occasion brought together a 
large appreciative, and fashionable audience, 
and, as usual, the members of the Society suc- 
ceeded in giving their friends a most enjoy- 
able evening, fuily entitling the anniversary 
to the reputation so justly earned, of being 
one of the most pleasant affairs of the season. 

The Academy never presented a finer ap- 
pearance than on this occasion; the house 
being filled to its utmost capacity with the 
elite and beauty of the city. We noticed an 
unusually large number of beautiful faces, 
and among those whom we were fortunate 
enough to observe, we were only able to ob- 
tain the names of the following: Misses Coffin, 
Bull, Mills, Loines, Hoyt, Bynd, Jenkins, 
Stoutenberg, Mrs. and Miss Chase, Misses 
Booth, Kendrick, Bartnett, Patten, Mrs. 
McClellan, Mrs. Belten, Mrs. Turner, Scofield, 
Hallock, Woodhouse, English, Livingston, 
Haight, Berry, Zeriga, Stanton, Van de Ven- 
ter, Evans, and Bibby. Among the many 
distinguished gentlemen that we noticed, were 
Gen. Robt. Anderson, the Baron de Maincy, the 
Baron Osten-Sacken, the Rey. C. R. Duffie, 
8. T. D. and Judge Peabody. 

The literary exercises were extremely inter- 
esting, and the several speeches admirably 
delivered by the following gentlemen: Mr. 
Jas. M. Brady, A. B., President of the So- 
ciety, Messrs. R. H. Wilkinson, T. C. Eecle- 
sine, Valentine Mott, Felix Adler, W. H. 
Sage, B. F. Romaine, jun., W. H. Connover, 
J. J. Casey, A. B. The honorary addresses, 
by Messrs. E. C. Houghton A. B., and H. A. 
W. Barclay, A. B. 

The President’s address by Mr. Brady, was 
marked throughout by the ease, elegance and 
interest, which the Gentleman can so well 
command. Numerous floral tributes and 
hearty applause from his friends in the house, 
testified their approbation. Mr. Ecclesine’s 
oration, which was in his usual happy vein, 
was sparkling with wit, and he was particu- 
larly felicitous in the choice of his subject 
Oup Foarrs. He was heard with marked 
attention, and frequently interrupted by bursts 
of applause. Mr. Connover’s oration was also 
particularly commendable. Too much praise 
cannot be given to grand Marshal Mr. Wm. 
Fanning, for the admirable manner in which 
he acquitted himself of his onerous duties,and 
also the following gentleman, who were espe- 
cially noticeable for their kind attention to the 
assemblee. Messrs. Rob. Hay, E. B. Hilton, 
J. O. Morse, jun., T. G. Rigney, B. Cutting, 
R. W. Booth, jr., and R. P. Byrd. Their 
next semi-annual sitting will be held in the 
latter part of this month, at the French 
theatre, and is eagerly looked for by their ad- 
miring friends. 


Tur Cuartry Ban. 


Tue Ball of the season “‘ par excellence,” 
and so much looked for, nay even longed for, 


.by so many young and gay hearts, came off 


on Tuesday, the second of this month. At 
ten o’clock the managers opened the ball by 


promenading the floor, and from that time |, 


until the early morning hours, the dancing 
was kept up with the greatest spirit. 

The crush and jam of silk and lace, satin 
and broadcloth, were so great in the earlier 
part of the evening, that dancing was next to 
impossible, and it was nearly morning before 
it could be properly indulged in. 

The decorations of the Academy were as 
usual on the occasion of the Charity Ball, 
simple and chaste. The rear of the stage was 


thrown open so as to present a beautiful | 


landscape, and over it shone forth, in jets of 
gas, the single word ‘‘ Charity,” and Geo. 
Francis Train remarked that ‘‘ Charity ” was 
all ‘‘ gas.” Which was as stupid as the aver- 
age remarks, made by Mr. Train. 

The orchestra for dancing music, was led 
by 8. M. Lander, and a splendid military 
band under C.S. Grafulla played during the 
intervals for promenading. Supper was pre- 
pared sumptuously by Messrs. Ashman and 
Morton, who have given so much general 
satisfaction at so many other occasions of pub- 
lic gathering this season. Among the many 
splendid toilets which attracted our observa- 
tion we'will mention a few. Miss W. of fifth 
Avenue wore a beautiful Pompadour of blue 
satin, looped with large pink roses. MissDrake 
wore a yellow colored silk, with white satin 
train, trimmed with swan’s dawn.* Miss L., 
Madison Avy., short dress of tulle, over white 
silk, charmingly made with three rnftles of 
gauze on the tulle. Miss Taylor wore a tulle 
skirt, surmounted by acherry silk panier, and 
black velved corsage. Mrs. Moss was dressed 
in black velvet, trimmed with point lace, and 
wore magnificent diamonds. Mrs. McCormick 
wore white poult de soie, and the several 
rows of the silk trimmings were bound with 
satin and chantilly, Mrs. 8. G. Willis, Mrs. 
Woodhouse, Miss Vanderpool, Mrs. Chalmers, 
Miss Silver, Miss Laidly, were all very ele- 
gantly dressed. Miss Wallen wore a beauti- 
ful pink silk dress , trimmed with point lace. 
Mrs. Pike wore a Lavender satin, with over- 
dress of point, and a magnificent coronet of 
diamonds. Mrs. Judge Roosevelt's dress of. 
green silk, and her many diamonds made a 
deep impression. Mrs. McLean wore a La- 
vender colored dress trimmed with point, and 
a magnificent set of jewelery of diamondsand 
opals. Eyery face was smiling and radiant, 
everybody gay and satisfied. and the festivi- 
ties very much enjoyed by all present. 


The officers of Governor’s Island have is- 
sued cards of invitation for Monday next, 
February the 8th, and their numerous friends 
are deeply engaged in preparing for the oc- 
easion, which, certainly, will not fail to prove 
as charming an affair, as the preceding enter- 
tainments which they gave during this sea- 
son. 


On Tuesday, the 9th inst., will come off 
the so long expected and so much spoken of 
Liederkranz Ball, at the Academy of Music. 
This ‘‘ Bal masqué,” combined with the 
Arion and Purim, are certainly the leading 
features in the line of amusements and carni- 
val. The rivalry existing between the dif- 
ferent societies, make each individual one a 
special attraction. It has been whispered 
that the preparations of the Liederkranz, for 
this year’s festivities, are of such gigantic a 
nature, as to leave all competition ‘‘ hors de 
combat.” Lr Guanevr. 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Hampures.—Herr Otto Goldschmidt’s ora- 
torio of Ruth was recently performed before- 
an audience specially inyited.. The part of 
the principal female personage was sustained 
by Madame Jenny Lind-Goldsmith, who has 
been living here in retirement with her hus- 
band since the latter gave up his post at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Leurestc.—The eleventh Gewandhaus Concert 
took place on New Year’s Day. The pro- 
eramme included, among other compositions, 
Gluck’s overture to ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
and Mozart’s Symphony in O major, with the 
final Fugue. Herr Wilhelmj performed the 
first movement from the Violin Concerto of 
Rubinstein, and the ‘‘ Otello Fantasia” of 
Ernst. Madame Rudersdorff was the vocal- 
ist.—The General Musical Association of 
Germany met recently to pay a tribute of 
respect to the late Dr. Franz Brendel. Dr. 
Ad. Stern, from Dresden, delivered a dis- 
course eulogizing the deceased, and Riedel’s 
Vocal Association sang a motet by Melch. 
Frank, as well as the hymn, ‘‘ Eine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” arranged by Calvisius. 


Macprpures.—M. Auber’s ‘‘ Premier Jour 
de Bonheur” has been produced, but in so 
unsatisfactory a manner, that it was not yery 
successful. 


SrurrearT.—There was a great disturbance 
at the last Subseription Concert given by the 
Royal Chapel, under the direction of Herr 
Abcrt. The prelude to ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” 
had been included in the programme, but no 
sooner did the performance of it commence 
than the audience iudulged in such lively 
manifestations of disapprobation as complete- 
ly to scandalize the Court, who were present, 
and frighten Herr Abert and his musicians 
out of their seven senses. The King has 
since ordered that no more such ‘ Demonstra- 
tionsmusik’ shall be included in the pro- 
grammes of these concerts. What will his 
neighboring Majesty of Munich say ?—Herr 
Stockhausen, who never before visited this 
capital, has been singing with great success 
at the Liederhalle. 


CHarmine Mdlle. Nilsson has been prevail- 
ed upon by Mr. Mapleson to undertake to 
sing Ophelia in London, and is now studying 
the part in Italian. We are ‘‘so glad.” For 
she can sing. Also, her delightful performance 
may direct English tastes towards the play 
whence her opera is taken, and some day— 
who knows—we may witness a good perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Hamlet!’ Thus sweetly dota mu- 
sic become a patron of poetry.—Punch. 


The Continental Review says: 

**Comtesse Pepoli (Mdme. Alboni) has in- 
augurated her Monday evening receptions 
this week, and her opening soirée was very — 
brilliantly attended. Among her distinguish- 
ed guests were Mdme. Conneau and Mdme. 
Bemberg, formerly her pupils, and many 
other artistic celebrities. The great topic of 
conversation was the Italian concert, which 
is announced for the 15th, at the Conserva- 
toire, and for which the price of admission 
has been reduced to 25francs. Bottesini will 
play, and the Comtesse, who has made a vow 
on Rossini’s grave never to sing ‘but for the 
poor,’ has promised the duet from his ‘ Sta- 
bat Mater,” and an air from ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
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A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘“‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


RES 
Ypres: 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 


his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 


this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr.8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 


None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 


other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
yentions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. E. FISHLEY, caren e'Co. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. DI]NHAM & SONS, 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Highest Award. GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


The Legion of Honor, 
UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex. 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
18 67. by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 


rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Three Hlove First Lremiums. 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 


IN THE 
GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
WROURST Die 
—1867— 
. The great combination of improvements attained in the 
a5 OL the best Piano, “DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
AND THE equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 


AT THE 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 
FOR THE BEST 


GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ‘‘ DUNHAM’, 
PIANO in that high positio 


strive, but few attain. 


merit, for which all may 


Over all Competitors during the 


past Forty-Four Years, 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 


11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. NEW ¥YeO°ReE ° 
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Tsiveres Exposition, Paris, 1867. ARION PI ANO-FORTE, AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medais of Honor 


AWARDED 


Ateinway 


AON, 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First GotD Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

Metinet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GroRGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansuicx, of the 
F, A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHTEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 

owerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
he hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
of the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
twation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 
have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH GANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 

ueathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the conceri-riom 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority.’ 


a 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


AS 


THE PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


He aareG HOOK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


'TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Mrs. E. Loder will form two classes for the practice of 
concerted music, to commence early in September. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, ~ 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


A. GREAT #38600 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broxsdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


OELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of ; 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Che Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. #@7- One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms. 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on? hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


Watsons Ari Jo 


Q 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE, 


SB IN Tle Can 


VT ATSON, 


EEE CAs Boe Going 


New Serres—No. 277. 
Vou. X.—No, 17. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1869. 


Four Dotuars PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Corres, 10 Ors, 


DECKER BROS 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


fas They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


To continue, the list of meritorious water 
color paintings, De Haas’ ‘“ Brig Stove to,”’ 
(568), is noticeable for the amount of spirit, 
it possesses; and, as showing how much like 
an oil painting a water color picture can be 
made, Whilst the work executed in water 
colors, has not the body, and consequently 
force, that the oil picture has, it yet may 
have all of the spirit, since that lies almost 
wholly in the drawing, and its necessary ac- 
companiments light and shade. Van Ellen’s 
‘* Landscape in Connectient’’ (574) is executed 
with much freedom, and as a composition is 
quite pleasing. His ‘‘Scene on the Farming- 
ton River” (513) is not so good, it being some- 
what crude in color, and the subject uninter- 
estingly treated. ‘‘Out of Mischief” (606) 
by Eaton, is very well treated: the color is 
good, particularly the flesh tints, and the 
drawing all that conld be desir ed—though it 
seems to us that the boy’s cheek would be 
more hidden by the soft pillow on which it 
rests—but that would hide the face of the 
‘little dear” from the crowds of ladies who 
throng around it, and express their satisfac- 
tion over the resu't. And who knows better 
they— bless their warm maternal hearts. 
Bellows certainly manages to make a more 
agreeable picture with “moist colors than he 
does with oil, as ‘‘ Afternoon in Surrey, Eng- 
land” (531), will at once testify to. Without 
an iota of poetry in his composition, he yet, 
selects exceedingly pleasing subjects, and, by 
his admirable manner of drawing foliage, 
sueceeds in painting a very pleasing land- 
scape. The present picture is executed with 
a great deal of body color, which we think, 
in the conrse of a few years will crack, and of 
course the picture will then be worthless. 
**Court Yard, France” (530), is the title of a 
spirited little bit by L. Tesson. Cattermob’s 
‘Cavaliers Drinking” (608), contains good 
color, and pretty suggestions of light and 
shade, but it cannot be called a finished pic- 
ture as itis but simply, a spirited sketch for 
one. A ‘*Monastery Interior” by Raynor, 
is another suggestive work that expresses 
much with but little, ‘“*‘The Wood Chopper” 
by T. W. Wood, is one of the most labored 
pictures in the collection. And but for the 
anxiety to make out a large amount of detail, 
the artist would have succeeded in making 
one of the best figure pictures in the gallery. 
It is, however, a very creditable work, and 
when the artist learns to suerifice le saves, and 
chips of wood, and such things of minor im- 
portance, we shall then be better able to ex- 
press ourselves in regard to his works. Mr. 
Wood is truly in earnest, and for that reason 
we do not like to see him clog the freedom of 
his talent by making out too much detail. 


good composition, and the color is strong and 
effective. Wm, Hart’s ‘‘Scene on the Pea- 
body River,” (581), has but very little spirit, 
and it strongly reminds us of a colored print. 
And so does J. D. Smillie’s ‘Track of the 
Torrent,” (605), where there is very much 
labor, but little, very littlé inspiration shown. 
‘* Vineyard sound at evening,” by Swain Gif- 
ford, is rich in color; and for that good qua- 
lity, we believe the artist is indebted to Col- 
man. Fenn’s ‘‘A tomb on the Appian Way, 
Roman Campagna,” (490), is not very origi- 
nally treated, it is, however, very warm and 
brilliant in color. “A Winter Study, Mont- 
clair, N. J.,” (570), is the title of another of 
Mr. Fenn’s works, McKewan’s ‘‘Scene in 
Derbyshire,” (585), is very effectively treated, 
it contains a great deal of spirit ; ‘View in 
Orange Co., N. Y.” (586), by W. Graig, is the 
best of the five or six pictures that this gen- 
tleman exhibits. 
‘Feeding Dolly, (587), by A. Jones, is not 
a remarkably original subject ; ; it is, howev- 
er, quite pleasing—and since our artists think 
not of originality when painting their pic- 
tures, we suppose we ought to keep quiet, 
and say nothing about the portfolios of prints, 
which are stored away in the dark recesses of 
the studio, and which are brought to light as 
soon as there is a new, original picture to be 
painted. If itis a por “trait, the artist fills his 
head of Snooks on the shoulders and body of 
one of Juawrence’s or Reynold’s figures. If a 
landscape, Turner, Claude, or Poussain, are 
needed for skies, ‘and as there are portfolios 
of othera to select from, in regard to effect of 
light and shade, the artist has a chance of 
presenting something good in composition, 
but very often he leaves out the best parts of 
the work he is copying, and, not unfrequent- 
ly, have we very good compositions of cele- 
brated men most fearfully dealt with. And 
so it sometimes happens that the works that 
sell for the biggest price contain but little, if 
any, originality, but they are well executed, 
and in that lies the success of phe: fourths 
of our painters 
about it, and we do not ? 
Mrs. Murray is represented by five or six 
wor ks : the best being ‘‘ Spanish Girl at Pray- 
” (485), and another small work, ‘‘ The Pet 
Bird, ” (388). In the works mentioned is 
some very pleasing color, and the drawing is 
fairly executed, or rather very much better 
than the drawing i in her large pictures, which 
is very bad and could hardly be worse. . In 
the ‘* Portrait of Mrs. Gordon Dexter and 
Child,” it would seem as if drawing were al- 
tos wether ignored, ior we have never seen 
such thing during our lifetime, and hope 
we never shall, as the figure that’s intended 
for a child, it is the very worst kind of a de- 
formity. But we will not dwell ou the sub- 


‘*Rather shy,” (573), by Fredericks, is a'ject and will take up the ‘‘Gipsey Forge,” 
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(553), which is Mrs. Murray’s most preten- 
tious work ; it is large, and contains several 
figures that are very badly drawn—to take 
the blacksmith, which is the principal figure 
in the picture, he could not for an instant 
preserve his equilibrium, and the very force, 
of the stroke of the hammer on the anvil, 
would throw him at once. But we will not 
write about imperfections, for Mrs. Murray’s 
works with all their gross faults in drawing, 
contain some pleasing washes of color, and 
we refer to ‘‘A Bacchante,” (567), where 
there is a very good piece of drapery paint- 
ing. We hope that Mrs. Murray will pay 
more attention to the drawing of her figures, 
for by doing so we are quite sure that, with 
the freedom which she possesses with the 
brush, she could really give us something 
very good. 

““The Gardener’s daughter,” (615), by Ma- 
grath, expresses but little poetry, although 
there are four lines from Tennyson’s poem of 
the same name, in the catalogue. The young 
lady’s neck is badly dislocated, and the shoul- 
ders of the principal young man, are exceed- 
ingly broad and much too large for such tap- 
ering extremities as his. The background is 
tame and uninteresting. And taken altogeth. 
er we consider it a poor picture. ‘‘ Alcadia, 
Island of Majorca,” (609), is a fair picture for 
an amateur, Bayard Taylor is the gentleman 
who painted it. 

R. W. Weir’s ‘‘ Water Views,” (619), are 
noticeable for their freedom of execution and 
for the absence of all iabored detail. ‘‘Scene,” 
(610), by Hooper, contains a very pleasing 
sky, the rest of the picture is flat and unin- 
teresting. 

Miss Wagner shows considerable ability in 
the works that she exhibits. ‘‘The Blind 
Knitter,” (591), is well executed, and. the 
drawing, generally, is good, but the back of 
the chair if not so wide, would be better for 
the figure. In her ‘‘Country Courtship,” 
(472), Miss Wagner shows much power to de- 
lineate character, and in the biushing face of 
the bashful youth, ‘‘ who feels but knows not 
why,’ and in the sly and but half innocent 
expression of the girl, we have evidences of 
no ordinary talent, which, with a little more 
schooling, will make itself known. 

“*A Group of old Buildings, Quebec, Cana- 
da,” (526), by Burling, is a strong sketch of 
some quaint old houses. And H7'll’s. Lake 
Trout, [535], though very badly composed, 
contains some excellent color. 

Herbert’s ‘‘ Yarmouth Pier,” [512], is rath- 
er effectively treated, with a bad sky and ve- 
ry good water painting. 

Miss Helen Slade’s ‘+ Roses,” [457], are ve- 
ry urtistically put together and the color is 
rich and harmonious. We hope Miss Slade 
will be a frequent exhibitor of works as good 
as Roses. 

W. W. Scoll’s “‘ Vic, a favorite Greyhound,” 
[394], is carefully drawn. And, so is Mrs. 
Chaney’s ‘‘Chrysastrum, study from Na- 
ture,” [459]. ‘‘The Fall,” by W. J. Linton, 
is a bright piece of color and naught else. 

“Sketch from nature,” [548], is a pleasing 
bit by Lumley. ‘‘ Tempting,” [407], by the 
same artist, is fairly drawn, but its coloring 
is not altogether harmonious. 

‘*Black Hamburgs,”: [602], by Mrs. Gray, 
are quite juicy. ‘The Mill,” [583], by W. 
Dillon, contains some sentiment, though the 
manner in which it is executed is not the 
best. 

Falls on the Ausable, [563], by F. Durand, 
is not pleasing in color, but it is carefully 
drawn. 

Mer de Glace, [612], is. by John Ruskin, 
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and a more unintelligible bit of pencil scratch- 


ing, we seldom have seen, even from the 


youngest of schoolboys. We do not question 
Mr. Ruskin’s ability as a writer, but, if the 
present scrawl is one of his best efforts in art, 
we would advise him to consign all such 
sketches to the fire, and thus save our eyes 
from being offended by such trash—placed 
on the walls by men, who are ever ready to 
fall down and worship notoriety. And men- 
tioning trash, we are obliged to ask the ques- 
tion, Why was such a feeble bit of imbecility 
as that numbered 580, placed on the wall ? 
It is entitled ‘‘ Atlantic Ocean, 2000 miles 
from land.” All such abortions tend to run 
down the general character of the exhibition 
which we can, conscientiously, say is good. 
By rejecting many of the schoolboy and 
schoolgirl attempts, we can hope that the 
third annual exhibition of the society will be 
all that its most sanguine friends may ex- 
pect. 


THE OLD ORGANIST; or, CONRAD'S 
PATIENT. 


BY ARTHUR MATTHISON. 


There was once upon a time, for I don’t see 
why I should not emyloy this venerable for- 
mula for commencing stories—there was once 
upon a time—living at Antwerp, a little old 
man named Van Schafen, who dwelt in an 
old house near the port. Van Schafen was 
sixty years old, his nose and chin had reach- 
ed the nutcracker period, his face was dense- 
ly wrinkled, his eyes were grey, his remain- 
ing patches of hair were of the same color, 
and he wore a delusive little scratch wig; I 
say delusive, because it was two inches too 
short on the forehead and three at the neck, 
and the perky little old man walked up and 
down Antwerp under the firm conviction 
that he displayed a noble head of—wig!— 
His coat and nether encasements were made 
of rough cloth, of a glass bottle green color, 
and knitted grey stockings, and ample shoes 
with silver buckles completed his equip- 
ment, 

Van Schafen had never been handsome, 
but in his youth, according to his contempo- 
raries, he had a very happy, sympathetic 
countenance, and was blessed with a happy 
disposition. A native of Vienna, and a dis- 
tinguished musician and composer in that 
city, he quitted it just as his reputation be- 
gan to grow. In vain his brother and friends 
argued, in vain besought him to remain, his 
resolution to depart was unshakeable, nor 
could any one divine his motive for leaving 
Vienna, and thus destroying so promising a 
career. In short, he did quit his native city, 
and for two years travelled—a gentleman at 
large—through Germany and Italy, halting 
at last, when his money was all spent, at 
Bruges, where in a little while he obtained 
the post of organist at the Cathedral. 

Like the fast and wide flying swallows and 
martins who, after travelling miles of space, 
at last build their nests among the lace like 
stone-work of some village church, so Van 
Schafen built him a nest in his organ gallery, 
where he remaived entire days, completely 
indifferent to the events passing around him, 
his hands wandering over the keys, his head 
bent and his eyes halfclosed, and therethis lover 
of his art would sit improvising religious me- 
ditations and reveries, and giving forth mu- 
sical utterances to the empty church, for 
though he played his congregation out daily, 
it was a long, long task to play himself out |! 


And so went on his existence, calm, resigned, 
and melancholy—for twenty-five years, and 
during this quarter of a century, no one 
troubled himself with the joys or sorrows of 
Van Schafen, and the only friend of the lone- 
ly organist was his organ. 

On the eve of his fiftieth birthday, when 
snow and ice lay thick in the streets of 
Bruges, Van Schafen in walking home from 
church, fell and injured himself somewhat. 
severely, among other hurts spraining his 
right thumb.—On his recovery and resump- 
tion of his duties, he discovered that his exe- 
cution, hitherto so brilliant and just, had be- 
come heavy and unequal, and that it was im- 
possible conscientiously and satisfactorily to 
continue in his position as organist, so he at 
once sent in his resignation to the Burgo- 
master. His savings were sufficient to place 
him above want, and he left Bruges to take 
up his abode at Antwerp. where we find him 
at the commencement of our little narrative. 
—His accident, though incapacitating him as 
an executant, did not prevent him teaching, 
and as he was well known throughout Bel- 
gium, he had no difficulty in obtaining pu- 
pils. 

Unfortunately for our Maestro, his pnpils 
were a set of incapables. and he suffered 
severely from their incompetency ; at every 
false note his electrical little scratch wig 
stood on end, and at every wrong chord his 
thin little legs would writhe again under his 
chair, his accoustive nerves were so sensitive. 
—When the same faults were excruciatingly 
committed for the tenth time in the same 
passages, he would calmly cross his arms, and 
dolorously regarding his torturer, would say, 
‘‘Tam robbing you of your money, you are 
robbing me of my time, I wish you good 
morning,”—and off he would go growling.— 
‘«There’s another poor mistaken creature 
who had better be selling cabbages than stu- 
dying music!” 

Fina!ly Van Schafen gave up teaching and 
consigned pupils generally to—other profes- 
sors! However, without organ and scholars 
also: complete inaction ; this would never 
do, and so our organist looked around for 
other employment. The chapter of accidents. 
served him. One evening strolling near the 
quays, he saw exposed for sale in a curiosity 
shop, a spinet almost new, and a large cage 
full of canaries, who were warbling their 
hymn of praise to the setting sun. The 
shopkeeper asked a hundred florins for the 
canaries, and only four for the spinet. Van. 
Schafen bought the spinet, counted out the 
four florins, and summoned a porter to bear 
off his prize. 

‘‘ But,” said the shopkeeper, ‘‘ won’t you 
take the canaries? They are not dear even 
at a hundred florins, and it’s one of those 
chances you don’t find every day.” 

‘‘A hundred florins!” said Van Schafen, 
stupified; ‘‘why not two hundred ? Why not 
two hundred ?” 

‘‘Well,” said the man, ‘‘ they would be 
well worth that, for don’t you see that they 
are all blind, and all in good condition ?” 

‘©All blind,” said Van Schafen, more mys- 
tified than ever. ‘‘I don’t see how that can 
muke them more valuable!” 

‘* Well, you see, they are the best singers. 
of Belgium, and belonged to the late Mon- 
sieur Brantwein of Brussels.” 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Brantwein is dead, is he ?” 

“Yes, sir, a fortnight ago, and it’s a great; 
loss to the society for the cultivation of sing- 
ing birds.” 

Van Schafen saw at once how the matter 
stood, for he had often heard of these meet- 
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ings of singing canaries, where a considerable | ear have given me.” And Van Schafen drew 
prize was awarded to the proprietor of the}a small coin from his pocket, and presented 
bird who repeated his song the most frequent- J it to her. 


ly ina given period. Our musician reflected 
for a few moments:— 

“Ts that your lov est price ?” said he. 

‘Tt is, sir,” said the owner of the birds, 
‘and Monsieur Bertrand of Liege would 
give me the money immediately, if he knew 
they were for sale.” 

‘Monsieur Bertrand!” cried Van Schafen, 
turning pale. ‘‘A tail, handsome, young fel- 
low, with curly black hair.” 

**Tall! yes! but not over handsome. As 
to his hair I don’t know what color it might 
have been, but at the present moment he’s as 
bald as a billiard ball.” 2) ee 

** Yes, yes! of course” said Van Schafen, 
‘*he has become old like myself.” 

“Well, whatever he may be, there’s one 
thing sure, and that is, that he’s the most 
famous competitor at these singing socie- 
ties.” 

‘He is; is he ?” said Van Schafen bitterly. 

‘* And now Brantwein is no more,” added 
the shopkeeper. ‘‘ Tere is very little doubt 
that Monsieur Bertrand will take every prize 


this “heal 

** He will; will he ? We shall see, we shall 
see!” cried the old musician, savagely twirl- 
ing his walking stick. In any case it won’t 
be with these birds; for I will buy them, I 
will buy them.” 

‘Shall you have a try then, sir, for the 
prize ?” 

“Perhaps!—in any case send this cage to 
my house, and the messenger shal] bring you 
back your hundred florins,” 

Six months from that day the windows and 
walls of the organist’s little house, were liter- 
ally tapestried with cages of all sorts and di- 
mensions, and the singing birds of Herr Van 
Schafen had carried off the three first prizes 
at the meetings of Lille, of Gand, and of 
Malines, to neither of which places. however, 
had Monsieur Bertrand sent competitors. 

Our organist though, did not sleep on his 
laurels, for the lists were soon to open at 
Brussels, and this trial would be decisive. 
At break of day then, the spinet sounded the 
reveille for the little songsters, and all day 
long there was a deafening concert, a positive 
deluge of thrills, roulades, and warblings. 

One morning, as Van Schafen was prelud- 
ising and extemporising on his spinet, 
through the open window came the sounds of 
a syeet womanly voice, overpowering the 
canary concert altogether. A pleased smile 
lit up the face of the old organist, who eon- 
tinued his scales and his chords. The voice 
repeated with delicious clearness and purity 
of expression every note of the melody Van 
Schafen played; he left his spinet and ran to 
the window. A young girl, clad in old and 
patched garments, was seated on the wooden 
bench placed under his window; her fair head 
leaning against the wall, enframed by the ivy 
branches and flowers twining round the sill. 
The organist contemplated for a few seconds 

’ the little mendicant, whose features attenuat- 
ed by penury and suffering, nevertheless bore 
a touching expression of resignation and 
sweetness, 

“Ts it you who were singing, my dear ?” 
said he, tapping her lightly on the shoulder. 

The young girl trembled and rose. 

“Yes, sir; but if it disturbs you, I will not 
sing avy more,” said she, turning upon her 
interlecutor a strange and fixed look. 

‘Disturbs me, my child? Not at all! I 
like it, and there, there’s half a flurin for you, 
for the pleasure your pretty yoice and good 


The young girl stretched out her hand 
without, however, encountering that of the 
organist. 

‘Dear me! dear me!’ cried the old man, 
‘the poor creature’s blind!” 


“Yes, sir,” said the little songstress sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘I have been blind these two 
years. I often come and sit on this bench to 
hear your sweet birds, and to-day, I thought, 
I would reply to their songs. How pretty 
they must be! How TI should like to be able 
to see them!” 


A tear stood in Van Schafen’s eye; for this 
sad resemblance between his blind songsters 
and the little mendicant touched his heart. 
He remained silent a moment absorbed in 
thought; at last said he with kindness: 
‘* What is your name ?” 

‘«Andrine, sir,” said the girl. 

‘* And your family,—your mother ?” 

“Alas! sir, I have no mother, she died 
three years ago in the hospital of this city.” 

‘*Did she belong to this place then ?” 

‘No, sir, she came from Vienna.” 

‘‘From Vienna ?” repeated Van Schafen 
with emotion. 


‘«Yes, sir; she was a celebrated artist, so I 
have been told, for she seldom spoke about 
that time, and they say, that she left Vienna 
with a young man she loved, a musician, who 
abandoned her in Italy.” 

‘‘ Bertrand, Bertrand!” cried Van Schafen, 
** And you, you—the child of that man ?” 

The girl sorrowfully bowed her head in 
the affirmative. 


‘*Your mother’s name, my child! 
mother’s name ?” 

‘‘ Prantzia, sir, Frantzia.”’ 

The organist uttered a cry, and staggered 
as if struck by some invisible weapon. 

‘*Frantzia, Frantz.a! poor creature, poor 
creature!” he sobbed; ‘‘ and you, you are her 
child, and you are begging your bread! Come 
to me, my dear, come to my arms, come to 
my heart!” And the old organist clambering 
through the window, seized the astonished 
girl in his arms, embraced her warmly, and 
led her into the house. 

“Then, sir,” said she, ‘‘you mast have 
known my mother ?” 

‘st did, I did! I was her friend at Vienna, 
years ago, years ago—but we will talk of that 
another day. Here’s something else to be 
settled now: in the first place you will stay 
here, you shall never leave me!” 

“But, sir!’ said Andrine. 

“‘ But me no buts, my child! listen to me. 
You love my little birds, well, you shall take 
care of them, you shall sing with them, and 
between your singing and my playing, they 
shall win every prize in the country—they’ll 
soon learn to know you, and imitate yon; 
then my house is not very large, and with 
that second sight of touch, which God has 
given to unfortunates deprived of light, you 
will soon know its whole contents, you will 
not be my servant, but my companion, my 
friend!—but you do not answer: Ah! I see, 
IT see! With that distrust peculiar to your 
infirmity, you are somewhat afraid of me! 
Well, weil, let your clear-seeing hands read 
on my brow and my hands the signs of old 
age, and then you will have more confidence 
in the words of Goodman Van Schafen!” 

“‘ Van Schafen!” cried Andrine, pressing 
his hand. ‘‘Ou! I do not hesitate now, for 
I know that you are good and kind, and that 
1 may indeed trust you—” 


Your 
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‘“‘Has your mother then ever spoken of 
me ?” said the old man. 

“Oh! often, often!” 

‘* And what said she ?” 

‘**She said,” murmured Andrine, hesitating 
—“she said, that she had caused you much 
anguish, and that, had it not been for her, 
you would have become a great artist, a great 
composer!” 

| To be concluded. | 


a 


CECILIA’S CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
PARIS. 


(These letters have been delayed and mis- 
laid, but we publish them notwithstanding 
their somewhat remote date, because of the 
freshness of their style and the vivid pictures 
they present of Parisian life.—Hd. | 


ir 


Paris, Oct. 25, 1868.—The concert season 
in Paris was inaugurated last Sunday, by the 
first of the series of orchestral concerts under 
the direction of Pasdeloup, the best conduct- 
or in Europe. These concerts are given in 
the Cirque Napoleon, an enormous circus in 
an unearthly quarter, quite at the other end 
of Paris; but the house is always full, and 
the unhappy people who do not secure their 
tickets a week in advance, are generally de- 
prived of the pleasure of attending them. 
Yesterday Pasdeloup brought out some frag- 
ments of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,” by way 
of a novelty: (he went on last summer to 
Munich expressly to hear the first representa- 
tion of this splendid opera.) Although the 
rain fell in torrents, the house was crowded 
and most enthusiastic ; for the elements are 
rarely an obstacle to French people. Wag- 
ner’s operas are not mach admired in Paris, 
for the Parisians are unable to comprehend 
the music of the future, so they simply stig- 
matize it ‘‘extraordinary,” and there let it 
rest. When the ‘ Tannhiiuser” was brought 
out here several years ago, Wagner came on 
to superintend the rehearsals, and it was pre- 
tended with a magnificent mise en-scene ; but 
still it wasa failure. Portions of his operas, 
however, are often given at concerts by the 
enterprizing Pasdeloup, and there, for some 
strange reason, the contradictory Parisians 
always receive the music of cet original with 
enthusiastic expressions of delight. Pasde- 
loup is conductor this winter at the Theatre 
Lyrique, the theatre ut which Nillsson made 
her reputation, and he is to bring out Lohen- 
erin. The Parisians are sure in advance of 
hearing it, that they will not like it, and that it 
will be a failure. These concerts are given 
every Sunday, from the 15th October until 
late in the Spring. I know a young man, an 
enthusiast in music, although not himself an 
artist, who for three years has made it a point 
of honor never to miss one concert of Pasde- 
lonp’s. The prices of admission vary from 
fifteen sous to five francs. The fifteen sous 
places are occupied chiefly by students, who 
applaud most vehemently, so yhat ladies rare- 
ly venture up in their part of the Cirque Na- 
poleon. 

Last night I went again to hear Patti. This 
time her role was exactly the opposite of that 
in which I last heard her at her ventree aux 
ltaliens; for although both were operas by 
Donizetti, instead of the passionate Lucia. 
her role was last night that of a lively co- 
quette; and what two characters more dissi- 
milar could be found in the domain of fiction 
than Norina and Lucia? Les Italiens is an 
extremely fashionable theatre, and instead of 
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commencing at half past seven as the 
Grande Opera does, it does not commence 
until a quarter past eight : that at least is on. 
ly the nominal honr, for it is oftener half an 
hour later before La Patti appears. I looked 
in vain last night for some rich evening dress- 
es to describe in this letter. The most ele- 
gant dresses in the theatre were worn by Pat- 
ti, and the ladies present were not generally 
en grande toitetie. White and rose colored 
toilettes seemed to be most worn, although I 
noticed ove or two handsome silks of the 
fashionable Metternich green. Two very 
pretty young girls in the first row of boxes 
were dressed alike in white gaze de chambe- 
ry, cut lew, and worn with pearl ornaments 
in their hair,as well as on their necks and 
arms. There were some silk dresses of that 
rich rose-pink that is to be so much worn 
this winter; but I did not observe any of the 
shot silks that are the latest nowveaute and 
share the honor of being the rage with Scotch 
plaids. These latter are worn for short cos- 
tumes, and the shot silks for evening toilette. 
For rosz colored dresses, the prettiest trim- 
ming is silver gimp, but shot silks are gen- 
erally trimmed with the same, in preference 
to a contrasting shade, or even one of the 
shades of the dress. Fringe, worked in both 
the shades, is also used, but is rather expen- 
sive, as it has to be made to order. 

That charming witch, Adelina, was most 
adorable, last night. She sang, as I have 
said, in ‘‘Don Pasquale :” the tenor, Palerini, 
was very stupid, and the dear, delicioas old 
serenade, was quite atrociously sung, even 
worse than it might otherwise have seemed, 
had I not last heard it sung by Brignoli; and 
no one since my oper: days begun, have I yet 
heard that equals our delightful tenor in the 
role of Ernesto. The music of this opera is 
quite bonbon music, and I would scarcely 
have gone to hear it, except for Adelina, My 
favorite Verger sang (Doctor Malatesta), and 
Ciampi was admirable in the role of Don Pas- 
quale. Adelina, last night, tried the simpli- 
city line in her toilettes. each one being 
white—muslin or chambery. The first one 
was muslin trimmed in blue—high neck and 
long sleeves. It was made with one deep 
flonnce, bound with blue ribbon and worn 
with a broad blue sash. She sang ‘‘anch’ io 
la virtu magica” with such airy lightness and 
archness, that I was enchanted. Her trillsare 
most wonderful, and the wonderful equality 
of every note in her voice is very delightful. 
She is truly adorable in light parts: what a 
coquette she is! I once saw Piccolomini, 
who was supposed to be the queen of coquet- 
tes, as Norina, but no one is more bewitching 
than little Patti. When Malatesta tells her 
that her role is to be ‘‘la semplicita,” then 


she administered with her fan instead of her 
tiny hands, resounds over the house. Her 
dress was very beautiful in that scene, (she is 
then in full dress) : a white gaze de chambery 
over white silk, with a train which eclipsed 
that of her wedding dress in *‘ Lucia” the 
other night. The dress was cut decolletee, 
and was trimmed in corn-colored satin; a sur- 
plice waist, short sleeves, and a dark green 
sash. She wore diamond ear-rings which 
sparkled with wonderful brilliancy, and gold 
ornaments in her beautiful dark hair. She 
was coiffee in the latest style : the hair drawn 
up very high in puffs, and a fall of long, hea- 
vy curls—all warranted her own, for I have 
often seen her with dishevelled locks. 

Mrs. George Gilman, a lady well known in 
fashionable society in New York, as one of 
its best amateur singers, and wife of one of 
our millionaires, has been in Europe since 
last July. She has spent some time at the 
principal German watering places, and is 
passing now four or five weeks in Paris, to 
see its sight and give her beautiful voice the 
benefit of a few lessons from one of the best 
Parisian masters. She expects to sail for 
New York on the 5th of November. 

Mr. Robinson, the minister at the American 
Chapel, in-the Rue de Berri, has commenced 
his Tuesday evening receptions, which are 
open to all the Americans in Paris. As it is 
so early in the season, they are not so crowd- 
ed as they will be a month hence. The en 
tertainment was entirely conversation on last 
Tuesday, the tea and ‘‘ gateaux secs” de regle. 

CECILIA. 


a 


WAIES. 


Srrasspura.—M. Auber’s Premier Jour de 
Bonheur has been very successfully produced. 


Wagner’s Meistersinger is in active prepa- 
ration at Dresden. 

M. Ullmann is ill, and his concert tour has 
been suspended. 


Signor Bottesini is engaged as Chef d’Or- 
chestre at the Baden opera, 


Madlle. Nilsson has had a cold, and Hamlet 
was suspended for a week. 


Mdlle. de Murska was to appear at the Lta- 
liens on Thursday last as Lucia, 

The French Ministre des Beaux-Arts has 
ordered a bust of Rossini from M. Dantan. 

MM. Strauss, Wilhelmj, and Rubinstein 
are engaged to play at the Brussel’s Popular 
Concerts. 


Adelina assumes such modest airs that it is |- 


truly admirable, and ‘‘ brava, brava, bricon- 
cella,” is her reward from the delighted Ma- 
latesta. In the second act, when her brother 
brings her to Don Pasquale’s house, she 
wears another muslin with a rose-colored 
sash, and a black lace shawl enveloping her 
al Espagnole, and covering her face. She is 
then inimitable in the shyness with which she 
starts back and shrieks when her brother tells 
her that a man is prevent; and when Don Pas- 
quale sits beside her, she withdraws her chair 
to most discreet distance. ‘‘ Briconcella’” she 
is indeed, when she does not care for society, 
and does not know nor care what the theatre 
is, and wishes for no other amusement than 
sewing and knitting stockings, as she did with 
her dear sisters at the convent. When the 
time came for the blow, she was in her ele- 
ment, dear little witch, and the blow which 


Offenbach’s La Belle Hélene is to be pro- 
duced at Cairo in the ‘‘ vulgar tongue” of that 
place—Arabic. 


Mr. Sims Reeves has been to Paris—on 
matters, we understand, concerning the raised 
question of lowered pitch. 


Herr Wagner has finished the third part of 
his Nibelungen. The work will probably re- 
quire several evenings for its performance. 


Herr Wieniawski has been playing as War- 
saw, and Herr Laub, « violinist, not unknown 
to England, has returned to St. Petersburgh. 

M. Rubinstein and Herr Goldschmidt are 
spoken of as successors to Herr Stockhausen 
in the direction of the Hamburgh Philharmo- 
nic Society. 

A telegram from St. Petersburgh tells that 


the Marquis and Marquise de Caux (Patti) 
have arrived there safely, and that the tem- 
perature is extremely mild for the season. 


Madame Patti has appeared at St. Peters- 
burgh in La Sonnambula. After submitting 
to more than forty calls, she was obliged to 
sue for mercy. Otherwise there might have 
been forty more. 


The Baroness Heiligenstadt de Konigsberg 
has appeared on the stage in Vienna in. the 
part of Isabella in Robert le Diable, under the 
name of Giovannina Stella. Her singing and 
action are highly approved. 


Mile. Lucca has returned to Berlin from 
St. Petersburgh. She is still unwell. We 
notice that a bumptious little contemporary 
killed her in its last impression. What has 
poor Mdlle. Lucca done to the Musical Stand- 
ard? 


M. Pasdeloup’s programme of Sunday last 
was this: Schiller-March, Meyerbeer; Over- 
ture (Op. 52), Schumann; Andante and Mi- 
nuet (Serenade), Mozart; Concerto for Horn, 
Weber; Symphony in C major, Beethoven. 


At the ThéAatre Lyrique the plan has been 
adopted of issuing monthly admission tickets 
at the price of thirty francs. These are issued 
on the first of each month, and admit to every 
performance within that period except ‘‘ first 
representations.” For these the ticket-holder 
has the right to a numbered seat au prize du 
bureau. Mdlle. Orgeni is about to make her 
debut at this theatre in La Traviata. 


The first of a series of ten bells and hour- 
bell for Worcester Cathedral has been depo- 
sited in the College Green. The new peal is 
to cost £3,000; and this sum has been sub- 
scribed in honor of the dean (the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s brother), as a testimony to whose 
virtues the bells are to be hung. 


The engagements concluded by M. Dupres- 
soir for the season at Baden are as follows:— 
Madlile. Nilsson will appear twice as Mignon in 
the opera of Ambroise Thomas, and once as 
Marguerite in Faust; Madame Patti will ap- 
pear in La Traviata; Faure and Madame Mon- 
belli in Christophe Colombe, and Madame Mal- 
linger in Lohengrin. 


A little while ago, apropos of a paragraph 
in Watson’s Art Journal, we asked:—‘' Who 
is Miss Nettie Sterling ?”? We ought to have 
known then what we know now, that Miss 
Nettie Sterling is a young American lady 
pursuing her musical studies in England; that 
she has a magnificent contralto voice as well 
as the ability to use it; and thatin several 
provincial towns she has met with very flat- 
tering success,—London:Mus. World. 


The Continental Gazette presents as follows: 
‘‘Strauss will perform for the first time, at 
the next bal masqué, his new polka, ‘*‘ Hor- 
reurs de la Guerre,” with the accompaniment 
of two hundred voices, the discharge of fire- 
arms, etc. We are not yet informedif the 
groans of the wounded and the stamping of 
wooden legs and crutches are to be called in- 
to requisition, as additional incentives to the 
Terpsichorean display by the masqueraders 
at the Opera-house on Saturday next. 


The Pacha of Egypt is having a theatre 
built in the principal square in Cairo. No 
less than 7,500 workmen are laboring at it 
day and night. The architect has received 
orders to have it finished in two months. And 
for what has this enormous work been under- 
taken? Simply in hopes of inducing Madame 


~~ 


_ music, and the scenery. 


-sini; Scene and Air from L’ Africuine; Violin 


Schneider to accept an engagement on its 
boards! In brief, the offer made the fair 
enslaver is the munificent one of 50,000 francs 
for ten perfermances., without reckoning per- 
quisites, 


Baron von Wolzogen, the intendant of the 
Court Theatre at Schwerin, has published his | 
intention of celebrating Mozart’s birthday 
(January 27th) by a representation of Don 
Juan, to which he has invited the managers 
and directors of all theatres in Germany. His 
object is to introduce a thorough reform in 
the manner in which this piece has hitherto 
been placed on the boards, both as regards | 
correctness of the text, arrangement of the 
(Lhis idea is not 
very new; it is, in short, very vld.—A. S. 8.) 


Moscow.—The Italian operatic season is 
over, and the artists have all departed to! 
other, and, probably, sunnier climes, 


Letesic.—The new manager, Herr Laube, 
enters upon his duties at the Stadttheater on 
the first February. The first opera produced 
under his management will be Mozart’s Ido- 
meneus. 


Rome.—The Abbé Franz Liszt has been 
charged by. the Pope with the task of improv- | 
ing the present exceedingly unsatisfactory 
state of musical matters in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chureh. 


Coznure.—The ballet, having been found 
too expensive, has been abolished as a sepa- 
rate institution. The only dances for the fu- 
ture will be those absolutely necessary for the 
action of certain operas. 


Limcr.—First Conservatory Coneert: Frih- 
lings-Sinfonie, Ferdinand Hiller; Symphony, 
Huydu; Overture to the Siege of Corinth, Ros- 


Concerto, Bruch, ete. 


Urrecur.—First Concert of the Collegium | 
Musicum Ultrajectum: Suite, Raff; First | 
Movement of Violin Concerto, Rubinstein; 
Overture to Coriolan, Beethoven ; Meeres- | 
stille und gliichliche Fahrt Overture, Mendels- 
soln. 


Moentcu.—During the past year, one hund- 
red and seventeen operatic performances were 
given at the Theatre Royal. Among the 
works played there were six novelties, of 
which three only—Anber’s Premier Jour de 
Bonheur, Gluck’s Armida, and Herr R. Wag- 
ner’s Meislersinger—have been added to the 
stock-operas. 


Anrwerp.—According to the Opinion, the 


| Russia, 
|season of 1867—68 there were 370 students 
‘attending the institution; at the commence- 
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of Signora Beretta, supported by some fine 
scenery and brilliant costumes.—ZI falsi Mone- 
larii, by Signor Lauro Rossi, has been pro- 
duced «at the Santa Radegonda, but badly 
exeented by. every one, except Signor Mora- 
gas, who makes a great deal of asmall part. 
The opera has not proved attractive, and it is 
to be hoped that the management will be 
more successfnl with their next novelty, Gli 
Artisti alla Fiera, by the same composer.— 
The Carcano is generally empty or nearly so. 
Norma is announced for the début of Signora 
Marinoni, a pupil of Signor Delle Sedie. 


Lucernr.—Herr Richard Wagner has com- 
pleted anether part of his Trilogy, Die Nibe- 
lungen, and despatched the score to Herr 


| Richter, musical director and chorus-master 


at Munich. As soon as the remaining part is 
completed, there isto be a grand performance 
of the whole.work in the Crystal Palace here, 
ona stage built in strict conformity with the 
notions entertained by Herr Richard Wagner 
and his disziples of the New German School 
as to what a theatre ought to be. 


Srurreart.—Durins the past year 43 old 
pupils left, aud 163 new pupils entered the 
Conservatory of Music, which is nnder the 
patronage of the King. Of these 163, 36 in- 
tend making music their profession. 87 pu- 
pils are natives of Wurtemberg, 4 of Baden, 
8 of Bavaria, 1 of Hesse, 8 of Prussia, 4 cf 
Hamburgh, 1 of Saxony, 3.of Austria, 9 of 
Switzerland, 12 of England, 25 of America, 
and i each of France, the Netherlands, and 
At the commencement of the winter 


ment of the present winter season that nnm- 
ber had increased to 460, 129 males and 331 
females; of this number 129 (41 males and 88 
females) are training for a professional carreer. 
The number of lessons given every week dur- 
ing the winter half-year is 506, and the num- 
ber of teachers, 22. 


Bapen-Bapen.—The arrangements for the 
forthcoming operatic season are progressing 
favorably. M. Dupressoir, the manager} has 
confided the task of selecting the artists to 
Sig. Peruzzi, the well-known singing master. 
It is settled that Mile. Nilsson shall appear 
twice in Faust and once in Mignon, and that 
Madame Adelina Patti shall sing in La Tra 
viuta, Mdlies. Monbelli and Mallinger, are 
engaged, as is likewise M. Faure. M. Feli- 
cien David's Christophe Colombe, executed by 
the members of the operatic company, will be 
given in theconcert-room. The performances 
of the German operatic company are to com- 
mence in September. The operas to be re- 


director of the Conservatory, M. Pierre Be-| presented are Die lustiyen Weiber von Wind- 


noit, has determined on making that estab- 
lishment peculiarly Flemish by substituting 
for the terms lento, piano, allegro, scherzo, an- 
dante, etc., hitherto employed by the compo- 
sers of all nations, the words ¢raagzam, zaciit, 
snaurtuis-samenspelklas, fete. Verily, M. Be- 


noit, this is a strange freak. 


Miuan.—Signor Verdi’s Don Carlo, and 
Rossini’s Mose have been performed alterna- 
tely at the Scala to crowded houses. Signor 
Rota as Faraone, and Signor Mongini as 
Amenofi, have made a deep impression. They 
are regularly overwhelmed with applause in 
the celebrated duet of the second act. A new 
ballet, entitled La Semiramide del Nord, by 
M. Monplaisir, has been produced, but is not 
equal to some of his other efforts in the same 
line. That it did not prove a failure was 


sor, Tannhiuser, Die Hugenctten, and Die Ji: 
din. Herr Wachtel will appear as Raoul; 
Herr Niemann as Tannhiauser; and Herr Sont- 
heim as Eleazar. 


Scuwerw.—The Intendant of the Grand 
Dnueal Theatre, the Baron von Wolzogen, has 
announced that, on the 27th inst., Don Juan 
will be produced, in celebration of the anni- 
versary of Mozart’s birthday, in a new and 
more appropriate shape. The reforms intro- 
duced affect the correctness and improvement 
of the German text, and the completeness 
and order of the different numbers. New 
scenes have been painted conformably to the 
scenarium drawn up by the original author, 
Da Ponte, and new libretto-books printed. 
Invitations to attend have been forwarded to 
the managers, music conductors, and stage 


owing principally to the admirable dancing 


managers of all the theatres of Germany. 
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Brussets,—M. Letellier retires from the 
| management of the Théatre de la Monnaie at 
the end of the present theatrical year. —Mdlle. 
| Cordier has appeared in Dinorah. M. Gou- 
nod’s Firust, aud Il Barbiere are being given 
at reduced prices to benches anything but 
full. What a difference! A short time since, 
a person felt delighted to have the privilege 
of paying u louisd’or for a seat. Itis true 
that Madame Adelina Patti was the heroine. 
—A new operetta, entitled Les Fumeurs 
@ Opium, words and music by M. Stoumon, 
was successfully produeed at the Théatre des 
Galeries St. Hubert. 

Breuww.—The last concert of the Berlin 
Sinfonie-Capelle restored to us a welcome 
guest, in the person of Miss Augusta Gosze, 
Hofsingerin to the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
The first appearaxce of this excellent singer 
is still fresh in our memory, but since that 
time she has acquired the mastery of her art 
partienlarly in Lieder. She exhibited in the 
air, Ah rendemi quel encore, her powerful or- 
gan to the fullest extent, and showed at the 
same, time the admirable schoolin which she 
has been educated. Her. first four songs, 
taken out of Schumann’s Jiestrorliebe, were 
quite exquisite. I dv not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to acknowledge her as the first singer 
of Schuimann’s songs. Even Stockhausen 
does not sing them as she does. I admire 


| particularly in Stockhausen his clear and 


distinct pronunciation; bat Miss Gotze has, 
besides this, a most genial manner of bring- 
ing out the meaning of the songs, and will 
therefore suc.eed in making Schumann’s 
songs popular in the concert-rooms, which 
Stockhausen has never been successful in 
dving. The “Schumann-cultus” would spread 
more widely if Miss Gdtze would make s tour 
through Europe.—Signale. 


Frorence.—Dinorah has been produced at 
the Pergola, but it is so badly rendered that 
it will soon be withdrawn from the bills. 
Great efforts are being made in consequence 
to bring out the new ballet Brakma without 
loss of time. It was at the same theatre that 
DT? Etoile du Nord proved a failure. This does 
not say much for the management.—I/ Ballo 
in Maschera is drawing’ good audiences at the 
Pagliano. 

Genoa.—Meyerbeer’s Lobert le Diuble has 
been successfully produced at the Teatro Do- 
ria.—At the Carlo Felice, Lucrezia Borgia has 
been very attractive. ‘The principal charac- 
ters were sustained by Signora Penco, Signori 
Graziani and Pandoifini. 

Beri. —The following is the programme 


/of music given in the Queen’s drawing-room 
g 


at the Royal Palace, last week:—Canrzonetten, 
“She never told Ler love,” and ‘‘ My Mother 
bids me bind my hair,” Haydn (Frau Ruders- 
dorff) ;  Cavatine, from La Favorita (Herr 
Wachtel); **Schlummerlied”’ (‘‘ Peacefully 
slumber’’), Rundegger, and Hnglisches Lied 
aus dem 13. Jahrhundert” (Frau Rudersdorft) ; 
‘*La donna ¢ mobile,” Rigoletio (Herr Wach- 
tel); and ‘‘I Naviganti”’ (‘‘'The Mariners”’), 
Terzettino, Randegger (Frau Rudersdorff, 
Herren Woworski und Salomon), 


—————EE 


Mr. Adolph Birgfeld commenced a season 
of opera bouife, on Monday evening, at the 
Boston Theatre, with Offenbach’s ‘‘ Barbe 
Bleue,” with the following powerful cast: 
M’lle. Irma, Mons. Aujac, M’lle. Tholer, 
M’me. Hamilton, M. Lavassor, M. Francis, 
M. Benedick, M. Dardignac, and M. Edgard. 
They will, probably, have a very brilliant sea - 
son. 
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A Mm USEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Cor, of Twenty-third Street and Eighth Ave. 
J. FISK, Jn., & CO. t Proprietors 
FRENCH OPERA. 
ADOLPH BIRGFELD, ‘5 Manager of the Opera. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8 0’CLOCK 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 13, 


ORPHEE 
AUX 
| ENFERS 


Grand Spectacular Opera Bouffe, by J. Offenbach. 
RECEIVED NIGHTLY WITH THE MOST UNBUUNDED 
APPLAUSE. 

The Mise en scene pronounced 
THE MOST COMPLETE EVER WITNESSED. 
MLLE. TOSTEE 

In her great original role of 
EUFIDICE, 

Performed by her in Paris over 

200 CONSECUTIVE NIGHTS, 
under the composer’s personal direction, and unanim«usl 
pronounced by the 

ENTIRE PRESS OF PARIS 
the most talented personation of the character ever witnessed 
M. DECRE as ORPHEH. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director..........2.eeeeeeeeeees J. GRAU. 


Enthusiastic reception and decided success of LECOCQ’S 
CELEBRATED FRtNCH OPERA BOUFFE 
FLEUR DE 1HE. 

Now the Reigniug Sensation in all the Capitals of Europe, 
Presented 
THIS and EVERY EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINEE 
On a scale of magnificence far surpassing any former pro- 

duction. 

New and gorgeous costumes, splendid appointments and 
properties, magnificent scenery, Grand Ballet. 

MME. ROSE BELL has entirely recovered from her late 
indisposition avd will make her Re. Entree this, Saturday, 
Evening. 

MONDAY—GENEVIEVE DE BRABANF. 


STEINWAY HALL. | 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Theodore Thomas, 


; | 
Director. | 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents, 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8, | 
IWELFTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 


The following eminent artis's gvill appear :— 


MLLE. JOSEY HOFLE, 


Prima Donna Soprano, 


Her Second appearance. 


MR. C, F. DANIELS, Pianist, | 


His first appearance, 


Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. | 


Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at tue 
Theatre Ticket Office, No 114 Broadway. 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 
Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Brougham. 


The New Comedy, 
AN IRISH STEW ; 


or. 
THE MYSTERIOUS WIDOW OF LONG BRANCH, 
Is an Assured Succ+ss. 

Characters by Messrs. J. Brougham, ©. Hale, E. Lamb, 
Geo. Stoddart, C. Edmonds, Mesdames. Winter, Mahon, Fir- 
min, and Effie Germon. 

THE DRAMATIC REVIEW 


FOR 1868, 


With New Features, New Songs and New Singers. 
Novelties for the week :— 
RAVINGMADRIGALS, 
VELOCIPEDEMENTIA, 
UPINABALOONATICS, 


CANCANIBALISTICS, 
HUMPTUMPTYIDIVTICS, 


Transformation Scene by MAKSTON. 
In particularly active preparation, 
A GRAND SHAKESPEREAN REVIVAL. 
which will be produced in the most stupendously elaborate 


manner as regards. 
Doors open at 7s. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
Box Office open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


JAMES SCHONEBERG, Stage Manager. 


oft USEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 


THIRD SYMPHONY SOIREE, | 


Saturday Evening, February 18th, 1869. 


AMUSEMENTS. | 
| 


at 
STEINWAY HALL. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
Mendelssohn Union, i 
Grand Orchestra. | 
Conducted by Theodore Thomas. | 


Tickets $2.00 Including Reserved Seat, | 


PROGRAMME. 
Overture, Scherzo, Finale, Op. 52. . 3 ‘* 
Double Chorus, ‘‘ Fratres ego enim” 
Fantasie, Op. 80, Piano, Chorus and Orchestra . 
Ungarisc she Zigeunerweisen, 
Symphonie Poem, Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo 


WALLACK’S _ 


Proprietor and Manager,..........Mr., LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock, 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
will be produced that charming creation of Shakespeare’s 

fancy, 


Schumann 
Palestrina 
Beethoven 
Tausig 
Liszt 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 

Characters by Mr. Lester Wallack. Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 
Charles Fisher, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, Mr. Polk, Mr. Ringgold. 
Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Brown, Mr. Matth+ ws, Mr. Milton, Mr. 
Leonard, Mr. Cashin, Mr. Melton, Mr. Dallimore, Mr. Hollo- 
way, Mr. Howard, Mr. Ward, Mr. Quigley, Miss Rose Ey- 
tinge, Mrs Clara Jennings, Miss Annie Ward, Mrs. Sedley 
Brown, Mrs. L. Dailimore, Miss C. Spier, Miss Day, Xe., &e. 

The scene is laid at Messina about the middle of the Six- 
teenth Century. | 


IRVING HALL, | 


IMMENSE SUCCESS 


of the 
GRAND SUNDAY CONCERTS, 
SUSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14, 1889, 


Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, 
Grand Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 
LEVY, 
The greatest living 
CORNET A PISTON PFRFORMER, 
Mrs. Annie Kemp Bowler, Contralto. 
Mr. J. Brookhouse Bowler, the celebrated Tenor. 
Mr. Harry Sanderson, the great Pianist, 
Mr. G. W. Colby, " 
Mr. H. B. Lasserve, \ Accompanists, 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, } 
Mr. H.B. Dodworth. | { Conductors. 
Tickets 50 cents, Reserved Seats 5() cents extra, 


IRVING HALL. 
Mile. FILOMENA 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CONCERT 
On Saturday Fvening. February 13th, 1889, 
Assisted by the following artists : 
Signora GHIONT, the favorite Soprano. 
Signor PAOLICCH), Basso, 
Mr. ED. HOFFMAN, Pianist. 


Tickets $1: reserved seats 50 cents extra, To be had at 
the principal Music Stores and at Trving Hall. 
Doors open at 7: Concert commences at 8. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 


by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 


Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Tuesday Evening, February 16th, 


GRAND COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 


for the Bexvefit of 


Mrs. ROBERT GOLDBECK, 


under the auspices of his honor the 


Mayor A. OAKI-Y HALL, Esq., 
Professor R, OGDEN Doremus, 
Colonel 8. WARD, 
And other distinguished Citizens, on which occasion the 
following emineut artists have generously volunteered 
their Ad 
Mad, Elenor Lanari, Prima Donna Soprano, 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, (ontraito. 
Herr Ole Bull, Violin, 
Mr. S. B. Mills, Piano. 
Mr. Geo, G. Rockwood. Tenor Amat. 
Mr. G. W. Morgan, Organ. 
Mr. 8S. P. Warren, Organ. 
Condue'or. 
Accompanist. 
Tickets of “Adagio: Gne Ooliar. 
Reserved Seats 60 cents extra. 


Mr. Henry C. Timm, 
M. Lasgerve, . 


Watson's Art Pournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY,?FEB. 13, 1869. 


The (fice of Warson’s ArT JoURNAL, is at No. 746 
BroapDway, corner of Astor Place, where Subseriptions an 


Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 
WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us with the assurance that such correspoudence wil! 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion 
Back page Ab 
Inside pages cece sees 15 cents. 

For Advertisements intended foe one : Month or longer, 8 
reduction trom the above terms will be made. 

Olubs of Five sso. wae oe nase tee ee 

Postag ®on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post 
officie in 20 ceuts for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance. 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the oftice before noon of Friday. 

OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner uf Astor Place. 


” 


” ” 
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THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic is a time honored So- 
ciety ; time-honored because of the great 
things it has accomplished in the cause of 
Musical Art, at great personal sacrifice from 
a body of men who work laboriously, and can 
ill afford to make any sacrifice of time, how- 
ever noble the cause for which such sacrifice 


is demanded. 


highest class of music, for its rehearsals and 
performances through a long series of years, 
have educated the present generation to the 
high point of musical intelligence at which 
they have arrived. This Society cannot be 
too highly appreciated for its past work, and 
‘cannot be too cordially supported, in consi- 
deration of its labors at the present gre 
Nor should it be blamed lightly, for an |isso- 
¢ ation which has sustained itself for over a 
quarter of a century, under difficulties, seem- 
ingly, of hopeless character, must contain 
within itself the elements of vital excellence 
to stand press and the battle. The attacks 
which have been showered upon the Society 
during the past week, have been not only 
reckless, but appear to have taken a partisan 
character, involving not merely individuals, 
but the whole corporate members, and even 
to the performance of the body. This is ab- 
surd; as for the acts of the government the 
Society is not responsible. The charges 
which are made against the government, 
whether against the president alone, or the 
president and the directors together, namely : 
the admittunce of a favored number to the 
best seats before the doors are opened, is un- 
questiouably true. It is true, but it is, by 
uo means, new; for the complaint dates back 
ut least fiiteen years; indeed, the practice has 
existed ever since the Philharmonic Concerts 
have been given at a theatre—away back even 
to Niblo’s Garden It has been the same un- 
der every president and every boaid of di- 
rection, and Doctor Doremus has only carried 
out a system, which existed long before he 
was chosen as president. This system was 
attucked years ago, but never with the ran- 
cour and bitterness which mark the present 
onslaught. We are glad that public atten- 
tion has again been called to 30 pernicious an 
exhibition of favoritism; for we are satisfied 
that the Society is now strong enough to 
right this great wrong, in which, to the best 
of our knowledge and belief, it never parti- 
cipated either by deed or consent. 

We have no desire to swell the howl which 
has been raised against Dr. Doremus, during 
the past week; he has possibly exceeded the 
accustomed power, but he has also given a 
“swing” tu the fashionable popularity of 
the Philharmonic Society, which cannot but 
result in strenghtening its power, and widen- 
ing its sphere of usefulness. ‘Lhe outcry 
raised, has compelled the attention of the 
Society tu the subject, und the public may 
rest assured, that prompt action will be taken 
to rectify so gross an imposition upon their 
rights. 

‘The attendance on Saturday last, was bril- 
liant both in number and quality, and the 
performance was unexceptionable in every 
respect. The Reformation Symphony, by 
Mendelssohn, and the unfinished Symphony, 
by Schubert, of both of which we spoke ut 
length during the Boston Festival, last year, 
were splendidly performed, and their exquis 
ite rendering brought out delicate points of 
beauty, which were not developed upon that 
oceasion. ‘The performance throughout the 
evening was almost faultless. 

Mr. Ole Bull played very finely indeed; 
the pieces he chose, are well known, and ex- 
hibit most of his points of excellence. It 
would have been in better taste, perhaps, if 
he had chosen the Mozart Sonata, which he 
pliys so superbly; but what he did play, pro- 
bably revealed his peculiar idiosyneracies 
better than any other selection would have 


To the unwavering devotion | done, and, at any rate, it thoroughly satis- 
of the Philharmonic Society, we owe the | fied the audience, which was enthusiastic in 
growth and spread of a refined taste for the | the acknowledgment of its delight. 


| 


| 
| 
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The great Leonora Overture, No. 5, grand- 
ly played, concluded a magnificent concert. 


So 


JOSEFINA FILOMENO. 


| brunette. 
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On the same subject, an enthusiastic critic 
in the St. Lonis Democrat, writes:— 

“‘Filomeno, the Chilian pianist and violin- 
ist, looks like a gentle and artless child, near- 
ly fifteen years of age, with a strong physical 
constitution. Her hair is black and curling, 


and her complexion is that of a West Indian 


The forehead, nose, cheeks, and 


This wonderfully gifted young lady, who | 
will make her first appearance before a New | 
York public at Irving Huil, this evening (Sa- 
turday), was born in Valparaiso, Chili, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1853. She is the only child of 
Senor Miguel Filomeno, a professor of mu- 
sic, of that city, who carefully fostered the 
marvellous instinet for music, which his little 
danghter displayed at a very tender age. He 
may be said to huve been her only teacher, | 
with the exceptions of a few months’ study at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and, we betieve, a 
few friendly lessons from Gottschalk, whose 
opiniens of her talents are of the most flat- | 
tering description. 

We have heard her, and we are undeterm- | 
ined as to which instrument she excels on, 
the piano or the violin, On both her execui- 
ive power is great. Ou both her manipula- 
tion is clear, firm, and finely articulated, and 
her accuracy is unfailing. Her intelligence 
is far beyoud her years, tor her readings of 
the masters whose works we heard her inter- | 
pret,- such as Chopin, Vieuxtemps, Gott- | 
scbalk, and Alard, were rather those of a ma- 
tured intellect, than the lifeless parottings of 
a pupil. They are so broad and positive that 
we are compelled to criticise her as an artiste, 
and not asa phenomenon. We are inclined 
to think that she throws more of the tender- 
ness of her nature into the violin than the 
piano, probably, because of its superior sym- 
pathy as an instrument; but on both she dis- 
pays passion, fire, and sentiment, boldness 
of attack, and fine artistic coloring. Her 
strength of wrist is extraordinary, equally so 
is the delicacy of her manipulation, resulting 
from her fine technique. 

While iu Paris, she played at several of the 
Court Soirees of the Empress, from whom 
she received a magnificent decoration through 
the hands of the Princess Mathilde, in pre- 
sence of the Emperor and the Court. From 
Paris she weut to New Orleans, where her 
success was triumphant. In noticing her 
concert, the New Orleans Crescent says:— 

‘© All who are acquainted with the works of 
Thalberg and Liszt, know how much Liszt, 
by his bold style, moves the feelings and 
imagination on his hearers. His hands and 
fingers are all powerful: he creates storms of 
enthusiasm with the keys. Thalberg is quite 
the opposite. He astonishes by the purity 
and correctness of his style, and the calm 
with which he accomplishes the most arduous 
diffleulties. Miss Filomeno is fully aware of 
this, and whilst she renders Liszt with 
energy and great power, she works wonders, 
without betraying the least effort, in Thal- 
berg’s pieces. Het execution on the violin is 
as astonishing as that of the piano. In 
Vieuxtemp’s ‘‘Norma’”’ Fantasia, on the 
fourth string, she drewthe purest of possible 
sounds; but in Paganini’s ‘‘Les Clochettes,” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘E minor concerto” she 
baffled the sternest difficulties—or, to say 
truth, there is no apparent difliculty to her, 


chin denote. plain common sense. ‘The full 
lips and outlines of the mouth express a 
combination, and by turns an intensity of 
masculine energy and feminine tenderness. 

‘“The large dark eyes casting. sybiline 
glances, now and then, above, below and 
around, usually keep their etherial light half 
hid by languid lids, and shaded by the fringe 
of luxnrient lashes. 

‘From the short sleeves of the white and 
rich, not gaudy dress,the graceful a1ms move 
with ease, and seem internally strung with 
nerves of the most electric power and delica- 
cy, extending to the tips of the long and 
tapering fingers. 

‘*No vanity, pride, or presumption, no ti- 
midity, doubt, or confusion—only modest 
merit is manifest in her spirit. And as she 
is reproducing Norma with her left hand on 
the piano, or the Carnival of Venice on the 
violin, one is struck with the magical words 
of the gifted child Bettine Brentano to 
Goetbe on Beethoven: *A spirit creates the 
inconceivable, fingers perform the impos- 
sible.’ ” : 

This evening at Irving Hall, the public 
will judge for themselves, and we shall be 
much mistaken, if the young Filomeno does 
not create a genuine furore. 


ee eS eee 
SYMPHONY SOIREE. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas will give his Third 
Symphony Soiree, this evening, Saturday, at 
Steinway Hall. We call especial attention to 
the splendid programme which will be per- 
formed on the occasion. It is as follows :-— 
Overture, Scherzo, Finale, Op. 52, Schu- 
mann; Double Chorus, Fratres ego enim, 
Palestrina ; Fantasie, Op. 80, Piana, Chorus, 
and Orchestra, Beethoven, Mr. 8S. B. Mills, 
Mendelssohn Union, and Orchestra ; Ungari- 
sche Zigeunerweisen, Tansig, by Mr. S. B. 
Mills; and Symphonie Poem, Tasso, Liszt. 
This programme should draw out every true 
lover of music, 


a ete eee 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. FLEUR DE THE. 


Lecoceq’s truly charming opera ‘‘ Fleur de 
The,” has become thoroughly domesticated 
at the Theatre Francais, and is becoming 
warmly appreciated by the public. It at- 
tracts the most fashionable and brilliant au- 
diences, who recognize in the music a far 
higher grade of intellect, than is fonnd in the 
very pleasant trivialities of Offenbach. It 
possesses traits of characteristic elegance of 
form, melodious flow, and orchestral beauty. 
Many of the subjects are of unquestionable 
excellence, and most of the concerted music 
exhibits intimate knowledge of part writing, 
and a just appreciation of strong contrast in 
ensemble pieces, 

The execution of the music as regards prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra, is all that could 


so easy is her bow, and quick are her fingers. 
She is inimitably nonchalant —the girl—as 
when she walks toward the audience she 
seems to say: ‘ Mere I am; I am sure of my- 
self, and sure of you; I shall act my part, 
and yon will applaud me.’” 


he desired, the whole body seeming to sing 
and act upon one impulse—a ‘point of ex- 
cellence we rarely find on our operatic stage. 
Of the style of its production we can only 
speak in terms of the highest commendation, 
for every detail of costumes, scenery and 
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properties has been supplied with a bounti- 
ful, nay Javish hand, and of the most costly 
and beantiful quality, The success of Fleur 
de The then, is the legitimate result of the 
judgment and taste which decided on its pro- 
duction, and the brilliant manner in which it 
is presented to the public. 

@ 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
The success which has attended the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much ado about 
Nothing,” at this establishment, is one of ma- 


ny proofs, that the public of New York can} 


discriminate at once between the true and the 
sham; and that if there are audiences to 
crowd theatres to witness the performance of 
shatlow, but sensational and emotional plays, 
there are also andiences which can thorough- 
ly and deeply appreciate the highest litera- 


ture of the Drama, when interpreted and pre- 


sented as ‘‘Much ado about Nothing” is at 
Wallack’s Theatre. 


Broadway theatres, and is an jearnest, that 
while the Wallack dynasty continues to rule, 
the great masters of playwriting wiil not be 
shouldered on one side by every pign:y who 
wields a brainless pen. 
this beautiful comedy, has met with general 


endorsement, and the verdict of the public | 


which is always decisive, pronounces it u suc 

cess, and in cousequence thereof, it will be 

repeated every night until further notice. 
thE gc OER ae 


THE MENDELSSOHN ORCHESTRAL 
UNION. 


This strong and vigorous young associa- | 
tion will give a grand Sunday Concert, at [r- | 
ving Hall, to-morrow evening, February 14th. 
On this oceasion the following solo artists 
will assist: Miss Annie Kemp, Mr. Brook- 
house Bowler, and Mr. Harry Sanderson. 
The orchestral selections will be of the most 


popular character, and will be executed by | 


an orchestra of sixty performers under the 
leadership of Harvey B. Dodworth and Ed. 
Mollenhauer. 

petite leynd b Se _essstay{t 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


This little gem of a theatre, at once so 
rich and beautiful. and eminently cosy, is ut- 
tracting large and brilliant audiences every 
evening, to witness the novelties which Mr. 


It reminds old play go- | 
ers of the palmy days of the old Park and | 


The production of | 


f 


| their quaint, rich, old costumes, 
, pleasaut picture, in addition to the charm of | c 
| formed musical Judgment. 
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from beginning to the end ; we have rarely | which alike betrays a good voiceand befitting 


seen an exbibition of such irrepressible mer- | 
riment, aud we confess to have been among 
the heartiest laughers of the crowd. 


| 


use of it. 
Due regard has been paid to effect in the 
| groupings and filling of the stage, the move- 


The comedy was capitally acted; for, though | ments, dances, and fireworks, work out their 
Mr. Brougham was suffering from lameness, appointed task scceptably, while the or- 
his impertubable coolness, threw a tone of | chestra is heedful and harmonious in accom- 
friendly earnestness over his insufferable paniment to all who need their aid. 


meddlesomeness. One of the best carried | 
out characters of the piece, was that of the 
piano tuner, by Mr. Lamb; it was at once 
quaint and natural, and stood out in strong 
relief. Messrs. Hale, Stoddart, 
monds, also, sustained their roles with indi- 
vidual excellence. 
aud lady-like. 

great emphasis to a brief but energetic part; 
Miss Mabon did the little, she had to do, 


| well, and Miss Effie Germon was the personi- 


fication of the trusted, intriguing, but wa.m- 
hearted servant, 

An Irish Stew was put on the stage in ad- 
mirable style. There is but one scene, an 
elegant drawing room, opening into a dining 
room, with table Jaid, but this is so beauti- 
fully appointed, that it has nothing stagey 
about it. It is an elegant home, and reflects 
great credit upon the taste and judgment of 
the stage manager, Mr. Schonberg. 
piece was an unqualified success. 

The addition of Glee singing in the Dra- 
matic Review, is received with great public 
favor, and the singers Mrs. Eckarct, Mrs. 
Allen, Mr. Matthison, and Mr. Gough; in 
form a 


| their singing. 


| Review, 


A Grand Shakespearian Revival is announ- 
ced, but whether it will be Timon of Athens, 


or OCoriolanns, is, as yet, a matter of doubt. 


The transformation scene in the Dramatic 
should be specially mentioned for 
its rich and qniet beauty. It is a scene 
which, in times gone by, would have created 


} . - 
}a furor, aud is even now something remark- 


able. 
a oa 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


J. Ofenbach’s opera in four acts, entitled | 
‘*Orphée aux Enfers,” had performance this | 
week at Fisk’s Opera House, in a form mo- | 
derately acceptable to sensation lovers, 


The | 


oO 


We call the attention of our readers to the 


| concert which takes place at Steinway Hall, 


' 


admiration of all, 


and Ea.|°? Tuesday evening next, the 16th, for the 
ray igi benefit of Mrs. Robert Goldbeck. 
Mrs. Winter was quiet) nett 


Miss Annie, Kirman ygave public and the friends of the lady will erowd 


Madame 
Ole Ball. Mills, Morgan, and other 
fine artists will perform, and we trust the 


the hall] on this interesting occasion. 
fie SEAT SS Ee SALE Be 


THE NEW ORGAN AT ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, 


This noble instrument was formally opened 


(ona Sunday evening before a leeture, with 
| the result of entire satisfaction to some three 


thousand persons, by Mr. Gustuve Schmitz, 
the fully competent organist and musical di- 
rector of that grand place of worship, 

His opening solo proved his own signal 
ability in developing organic ) esources and 
good points, equally with the rare combina- 
tion of excellence, either of individuul stops 
or solid and grand ensemble, which that or- 
gan, just completed there at cost of Twelve 


; thousand dollars, when properly illustrated— 


as in this instanee—-presents to every well in- 


The large volunteer choir recently formed 


;and closely trained by Mr. Schmitz, which 
|comprises thirty-five excelleut male and fe- 


male voices, then give with admirable preci- 
sion, force and color, the Laudate Dominum 
from his own Mass, followed by the Gloria, 
us soprano solo, given with exquisite taste 
and beauty of voice by Mrs. F. Grotz, a sin- 
ger who is rarely heard in public, but who 
ever commands the sympathies und hearty 
wie chance to be favored | 


| with a hearing in that most fuvoruble locality. 


| 


| 


Tt has been mounted with fair degree of | 
itet, although not commissioned for display 
in solo, yet elicited warm praise from all pre- 


| appropriate splendor, and its action is cer- 


tainly well maintained by principals, chor- 
isters, make ups, and minor accessvries to 


/ each se ene, 


Brougham continually supplies for the delec- | 


tion of the public. 

On Monday last, a new comedy was pro- 
duced, which promises to hold the stage for 
some time. 


named. Everybody, we believe, has heard 
of an Irish Stew, and those who have eaten 
of it, never cease to wonder at the inscrut- 
able agglomerated materials which go to form 
that delicious compound. ‘Those who see 
the new comedy have the same sentiment of 
wonder; for the incidents follow so rapidly, 
the complications multiply so indefinitely, 
that it seems impossible ever to straighten 


out the knotted tangle, into which the Ivish | 


friend of the family plunges its members. 
We shall not attempt to give the plot, but 
shall simply say, that from the moment the 
Trish gentleman makes his appearance upon 


the scene, everything is in confusion, all per- | 


sonal identity seems lost, and a series of the 
most laughable, confounding situations en- 
sue. 


/role of Enrydice, as in some other 


| quirement. 
It is called ‘*An Irish Stew,” | 
and is a local adaptation, by some author uot | 


} 


Tostee is not so well suited in the 
more 
salient and Jess exacting roles in vocal re- 
Her best opportunity in song 
oecis in the lust act. She improves that 
so effectively, as to win a hearty encore on 
each performance, and uses the rollicking si- 
tuations thoroughly for sensation and couse- 
quent upplauce. 

Her embonpoint—eyer remarkable —has, 
since recuyery from severe illness, assumed 
very decided proportions, and so affected her 
facial mobility aud significant gestures in an 
unfavorable manner. 

Mlle. Duclos as Diane sings prettily, and 
enacts her part cleverly; Ledue in his double 
duty as Pluton and the bucolic Aristée satis- 
fies Just expectation; Decree makes a respect- 
able show as Orphee both in action and yio- 
lin playing; Duchesne is excellent as Jupiter: 
Lagriftoul hits off Mercury in passable style; 
and Guidon's enactment of John Styx is sig- 
nalised each night by an enthusiastic encore 


M’le. 


The house was conyulsed with laughter! for his admirable performance in a solo, 


After the Archbishop’s lecture, Rossi’s 
Tuntum Ergo, afforded the volunteer choir 
‘another opportunity 10 prove a good yocal 
edncation. 

Mr. Sohst, the basso of that chureh qnar- 


rent for his firm and steady lead in chorus, 


_und the superb quality of voice that occasio- 
nual solo bits permitted a clearappreeiation of. 


We are not surprised to learn. that his 
voice has been as eagerly songht for in other 


| places of public worship, as his signal ability 


in orchestral performance has for some time 
past been demanded in tirst class associations, 
such as the Boston Festival, the New York 
Philharmonic, Grau’s Opera Bouffe, ete. 

He furnishes an extraordinary instance of 
superior attainment by the sume person both 
in vocal snd instrumental performance, and 
his unpretending manner gives that rarely 
exhibited combination, zest, and favorable 
regard from all who know them. 

ee 

Ove Bout will give a grand concert to his 
artists, who suffered so severely by the loss 


| of all their baggage by the steamboat acci- 


dent on the Mississippi, on Saturday evening 
next, at Steinway Hall. ‘Lhis generous act 
on the part of Ole Bull, has also brought 
forward a host of eminent artists, who volun- 
teer their services. It will be a grand con- 
cert, and should attract a crowded hall, 


THEODORE THOMAS’ SUNDAY 
CONCERTS. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas will give his twelfth 
Sunday concert, at Steinway Hall, to-morrow 
evening, February 14th, when a brilliant 
programme will be presented. The solo ar- 
tists will be Miss Josey Hofle. whose beau- 
tiful voice, excellent school, and dramatic ex- 
pression, won for her such unequivocal suc- 
cess, under the same director, two or three 
weeks since; and Mr. C. F. Daniels, pianist, 
who will make his first appearance. 

These concerts might almost be called 
Sunday Philharmonic Concerts. so admirable 
are the selections, and so excellent the exe- 
cution. 

eee 


MENDELSSOHN ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The concert given by this association last 
Sunday evening, had such full attendance, 
that proves abiding public interest to have 
been awakened by previous exhibitions of 
their artistic merits. AJl their orchestral 
performance, on this last occasion, gratified 
the audience, while their rendering of ar- 
rangements from Offenbach’s opera bouffe 
** Orphee aux Enfers ” absolutely charmed all 
present into a persistent demand for the re- 
petition of a musical delight. 

Mr. Edw. Mollenhaner seemed to be in- 
spired, that evening, by his familiar spirit—a 
splendid Guarnerius—and his Flight of an 
Indian Warrior has never received equal 
commendation, with that awarded it on this 
_ occasion. He was in his very best play, and 
being so, his performance may well be class- 
ed as first rate, in all respects, for an ultra 
romantic composition. 

Mrs. Baldwin—nxee Miss Dingley—was 
formerly well known as first soprano in Dr. 
Tyng’s church choir. Time has somewhat 
mellowed her voice, and experience improved 
her style and method, so that in plain bil- 
lads, public favor awaits her. In such am- 
bitious work as ‘‘ Gratias Agimus,” she is 
far less acceptable or fortunate in achieving 
difficulties, which are thickly strewn over its 
score. The clarivet obligato was most ad- 
mirably given by the first clarinet of the 
Mendelssohn orchestra, and for his skill and 
beauty of tone were many of the plaudits be- 
stowed, really intended, 

Miss P. Biemler, a youthful debutante, 
proved in that concert rich and rare vocal 
means, that only need fitting culture to make 
their possessor a celebrity. 

A mezzo soprano of the rich quality, fresh- 
ness, power, and compass, that she then dis- 
played, is a very rare treasure, and deserving 
of the fondest cherishing, from approved 
masters of vocal teaching. 

Her personal appearance is also remarkably 

prepossessing, and combines with unaffected 
manner to win sympathetic regard from her 
audience. 
' Mr. Pollak showed no improvement either 
in style, method, or selection of music, and 
Mr. Sanderson evidently had not fully re- 
covered command of his ‘‘brilliants”’ in oc- 
tave setting, or the old time snap that gave 
them lustre. A change of accompanist on 
the pianoforte would enhance the merits of 
the solo performers and public appreciation | 
of them. 


The ‘‘Laneashire Lass” is now being 
played every evening at the Bowery Theatre. ! 
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TWO INSTRUMENTAL PRODIGIES 


At Mr. Hopkin’s 5th concert in Apollo 
Hall, two boys, aged twelve and ten, afforded 
the large audience present, a marked satis- 
faction, as unexpected ability came from un- 
pretending children. They are the sons and 
pupils of Signor Trojsi, a well bred musician 
who has been associated with the Philharmo- 
nic and other leading orchestral associations, 
duriag many years past. 

Their performance of a dnet on themes 
from Ricci’s ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare,” clearly 
developed good training of excellent natural 
ability. The cornet played very neatly and 
steadily with a pure and clear tone, while the 
pianoforte accompaniment was given in a 
style that many pianists might copy with ad- 
vantage; for it showed a close sympathy be- 
tween the players, with entire command of 
the music performed. In response to a very 
enthusiastic encore, Mr. J. R. ‘komas’ 
‘* Beautiful Isle of the Sea” was given, and 
the cornet then displayed a very admirable 
quality of tone, united with smoothness aud 
purity in execution, that shamed many ex- 
ploiters upon that instrument. He allowed 
not a trace of twang, blare, or furze to ap- 
pear or mar the gracious treatment of a love- 
ly melody, and the little cadenza made,show- 
ed good fancy combined with very clever 
execution. 

pe Re en TES 


CONCERT AT THE ACADEMY TO AID 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


This musical aid to a worthy object re- 
ceived so hearty a response from the public, 
that nearly all the seats in the Academy were 
occupied by its well-wishers. 

The staple of this concert was formed by 
solo and choral selections from Mr. G. F. 
Bristow’s ‘‘ Daniel,” performed under his di- 
rection by Misses Brainerd and Hutchings, 
and Messrs. Geo. Simpson and J. R. Thomas, 
accompanied by some forty musicians select- 
ed from the Philharmonic Society by Eben. 
The Grand Pe ial Organ from Levi Stuart, 
promised on the programme, did not appear, 
or make itself audible. 

Besides these selections old and honored 
church tunes were also given by chorus and 
orchestra, corabined with voices from the 
audience. 

The solos were, excepting the eontralto, 
well given, and Miss Brainerd with Mr. 
Simpson were especially fortunate in propri- 
ating that very critical public. 

We could have desired a larger chorus, but 
failing that, ceuld not object to the perform- 
ance by the small number who rallied on 
that occasion, as they displayed go: d voices 
in artistic subjection and remarkable unity. 

ao ae Sih oh a Bea 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 

A new localization of ‘‘Ixion,” by Edmund 
Falconer, is now being performed every after- 
noon at Wood’s Metropolitan Theatre, with 
Fanny Herring as Ixion. 


“‘Orphée anx Enfers” was produced at the 
Grand Opera House, on Monday evening 
last, in which M’lle. Tostee made her appear- 
ance in her great impersonation of Eurydice. 


Mr. J. R. Thomas gave a grand concert at 
the Tabernacle, Jersey City, on Tuesday 
evening. The artists were: Mrs. Mixsell, 
Mrs. Jenny Kempton, George Simpson, Har- 
ry Sanderson, and Edward Hoffman, condue- 
tor. 


There are now in the concert-room below 
the Grand Theatre in the Tammany, a quar- 
tetto of ‘Tyrolean singers, a ‘‘Salon of Ma- 
gic,” and a ‘‘ Panorama of Washington.” 


At Wallack’s Theatre, the next production 
will be a comedy, entitled ‘‘School,” which 
is adapted from a German. play, founded up- 
on the story of ‘* Cinderella.” 


The theatre which was occupied by Kelly 
& Leon, has been named the Waverly The- 
atre, and it will open on Monday evening, 
with a new burlesque. 


Miss Clara L. Kellogg gave her farewell 
grand concert in Chicago yesterday (Friday) 
evening, at Crosby’s Opera House. She was 
assisted by the following artists : Miss Alida 
Topp, Signor Lotti, Signor Petrelli, Wenzel 
Kopta, and Signor Stefanoni. 


At the Olympic Theatre, the second volume 
of ** Humpty Dumpty” has quietly settled 
down for another year. 

-——— eo 


ART NOTES. 

Mr. Samuet N. Pree stands pre-eminent 
among the managers who support the Fring 
Arts, aud he possesses many valuable paint- 
ings, worth thousands of dollars, among them 
are a real Rubens, so beautiful as to silence 
the most critical; le has also an exceedingly 
rare lot of fine engravings, some of which 
are over two hundred years old. 


The well-known artist, Signor FAGNANI is 
now engaged upon tie Nine Muses, repre- 
sented by American ladies, all blondes- 
which are partially finished. It is his inten, 
tion to send them, when finished, to Paris 
and London, and have them engraved. Miss 
Minnie Parker represents Music, and Miss 
Smythe, daughter of the port collector, Co- 
MEDY, and Mrs. General Barlow, Sacrep 
PoErry. 


Goorin’s Arr GALLERY wil! remove in a 
few weeks to their new stone building on 
Fifth Avenue,” corner of ‘Twenty-second 
Street. 


A new equestrian statue in relief of Napo- 
leou IIT, has. been in the galleries of the 
Louvre; it is the work of M. Barye. 


The municipality of Missolonghi are taking 
measures to raise a monument to Lord By- 
ron, who contributed so much to Hellenic in- 
dependence before he died in their town, in 
April 1824. A statue is to be erected to the 
poet on the spot where he breathed his last. 
One-half of the expenses will be defrayed by 
the corporate body, and the rest left to the 
charge of a public subscription. 


Mr. 8. P. Heaey has just established his 
studio in Rome. He has finished a new pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘ The Peace-makers,” which is 
his master-piece. It represents General 
Shermau in the cabin of the ship ‘ River 
Queen,” describing to President Lincoln, 
General Grant, and Admiral Porter the 
Georgia campaign. 

Mrs. A. 'T. Oakes, a landseape artist, of 
this city, is now residing in Paris. She re- 
cently paid a visit to Gustave Dore, in his 
studio, 


A statue of William Tell is to be erected 
in the town of Altorf. M. Imhori is to be 
the sculptor. 

J. M. Stanley’s picture ‘‘ The Trial of Red 


Jacket,” is on exhibition at Wood’s Gallery, 
639 Broadway. 
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Mr. Schauss, the proprietor of the Art 
Gallery, 749 Broadway, has just sailed for 
Europe. 


A portrait of Adelina Patti, which is on ex- 
hibition at J. Baner & Co.’s, is attracting a 
great deal of attention. It is the work of 
Robert G. Schwind. 


Thomas Gould, the Boston sculptor, has 
lately established himself in Florence. He 
is now modelling a figure, suggested by Shel- 
ley’s poem ‘‘ The Westwind.” 


Mr. Regis Gignoux’s new picture of ‘ Nia- 
gara,” has been put on winter exhibition, 
ai Putnam's Art Gallery, 661 Broadway. 


Mr. W. H. Beard is now engaged upon a 
cabinet size picture; the subject is taken 
from Gulliver’s adventures. 


a 


THE IDLER IN SOCIETY. 


Tae Arron GRanp Bau Masque. 


This celebrated Singing Society gave their 
annual masquerade at the Academy of Music, 
on Thursday, the 4th of February. The af- 
fair was brilliant to the extreme, and the 
Academy blazed with lights, and was tumul- 
tuous with the shifting splendors of a grand 
masked ball, resembling almost a fairy dream. 
The disciples of Arion are ‘‘ funny fellows,” 
always gay and merry, not in the least ‘‘ ene- 
mies of joy,” and their constant aim is en- 
joyment for old and young, and they spare 
no expense, at either their public or private 
entertainments, to obtain the desired result. 
Some time after 9 o’clock the huge curtain 
rose slowly to a grand burst of music, eman- 
ating from hundreds of instruments, and the 
eye beheld at the back of the stage, a beau- 
teous scene of snow-capped mountains, with 
a river edged by gardens in the valley below; 
in front of this was to be seen a view of 
*<Castle Garden,” and atits grimy portals two 
policemen in blue coats, brass buttons, and 
sawdust stuffed clubs. 


The proceedings opened with the ‘‘Arion 
March,” and the floor committee in the red 
costume of the cruel ‘‘Barbe Bleue,” headed 
by Capt. R. Schindler, and the lobby com- 
mittee in the blue and white livery of royal 
pages, paraded and saluted with their swords 
the guests in the boxes, none of whom were 
yet allowed upon the floor. There was land- 
ed from ‘‘Castle Garden” a crowd of emi- 
grants, who had arrived to do homage to 
Prince Carnival. Among the Irish and Ger- 
mans, with many hats and breeches of a cu- 
rious fashion, red vests, caubeens, and the 
proverbial Knee-breeches, were also to be 
seen the King of Hannover, the Elector of 
Hesse, the King of Naples, the Queen of 
Spain, Soulouque of Hayti, and many other 
political exiles. Also “Jolly Arion” arrived, 
and made his debut in a Greek costume, and 
upon his musical brow the classic Hellenic 
helmet, and as he came out of the gate of 
Castle Garden, a trumpet was blown to herald 
his approach. He carried a carpet bag in 
his hand in which he thought he had brought 
his ‘big idea,” but found, on opening it, 
that it had been stolen—by whom ? who was 
the wretch? Aha! here he is; a shoemaker 
from the Teutonia Mannerchor, just caught 
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by two policemen, had run away with his pet 
and ‘‘ big idea!” Oh! le mauvais garcon, le 
mauvais Teuton. After the discovery of the 
thief, a photographer was quick on hand, and 
his likeness taken and presented to Po- 
lice Superintendent Kennedy. When the 
idea was regained, Castle Garden faded away, 
and the inspirations of Arion were displayed 
before Prince Carnival, who sat on a throne, 
surrounded by brilliant courtiers. The Ital- 
ian opera managers: Maretzek, Strakosch. 
and Ullmann appeared, leading: Falstaff, 
Leporello, Don Juan, Figaro, Zerline, Papa- 
gena, Papageno, Fra Diavolo, Massaniello, 
Lucretia, Othello, and others of their cha- 
racters; while from the opposite side, Bate- 
man and Grau, with the ‘‘ Grande Duchesse, 
General Boum, Boulotte, Notary, Judge, 
Fritz, Astrologer, Menelaus, Ajax Brothers, 
Perichole, Piquillo,” ete., and their associ- 
ates pressed forward, hurling a cynical defi- 
ance. A quarrel ensued, during which 
‘‘ Wagner,” in the name of the music of the 
future, entered, followed by Tannhiuser, Ve- 
nus, Lohengrin, the Flying Dutchman, the 
Pilgrim Chorus, and a host of other oddities 
and Curiosities. And, now, after a grand 
March or Polonaise of the entire mob, the 
dance begins in its mad fashion and fury, 
and Walzes, Polkas, and Lanciers were in- 
dulged in, and lasted until morning. 


A greater variety of costumes we never 
saw at any other ball given at the Academy. 
No expense seemed spared upon the dresses, 
and the Arion Ball of 1869 may be fairly con- 
sidered, through the richness of fancy cos- 
tumes, and the fashionable and large attend- 
ance, a brilliant success. 


Governor’s Isnanp again had a gay and 
festive party, on Monday evening, the 8th 
inst. The officers gave a complimentary 
hop to their so justly beloved and esteemed 
General and Commander H. D. Wallen. 


The affair was brilliant in the extreme. 
The friends of both the officers and the Ge- 
neral responded en masse to the kindly ex- 
tented invitation, and the ball rooms of Fort 
Columbus beheld within their richly and ap- 
propriately decorated walls, a most fashion- 
able and aristocratic assemblée. All was 
beauty and gaytiy. Pretty faces and rich 
toilettes were the ‘‘order of the day,” and 
never can a finer selection of the fair, grace 
a terpsichorian festival. 


Notwithstanding the distance and the cross- 
ing of the Bay, combined with the ‘early 
hours,” young and gay hearts are obliged to 
keep, these charming soirées on the island 
are always eagerly looked for, and well at- 
tended, by the privileged invitees, who al- 
ways ‘‘to a man,” brave almost any kind of 
‘¢atmospheric whine,” and rain or shine, hail 
or storm, snow or blow, report faithfully at 
the ‘‘ headquarters,” and always regret the 
early sounding of the whistle of the steamer 
Henry Smith, whose captain is always the 
gayest on board on thehomeward bound trip, 
at 2a. M. 


‘* Mother Rumor ” has it, that shortly after 
Easter, there will be a ‘‘Grand Bal masque,”’ 
given by the General, and ‘‘ Mother Rumor” 
also says, that the General and his Lady, be- 
ing now companions and mates for twenty- 
five years, will celebrate their ‘‘Sdver Wed- 
ding” shortiy. This will arouse more gay 
anticipations,for favored and favorite friends. 

Le Guanevr. 


LITERARY THEFTS. 


The practice of borrowing, not merely an- 
other's ideas, but an entire work, or piece of 
prose, or poetry, has often formed a brilliant 
topic for English writers, to reproach Ameri- 
cans withal. 


The following cool appropriation, by a first 
class London journal, of poetry written by 
Florence Percy, and published with her 
authorship on its head line in the Boston 
Courier, in September 1859, rather exceeds 
in classical impudence the worst case of that 
kind ever charged upon Yankee collabor- 
ateurs. 


(London Queen.]. 
HOW STRANGE IT WILL BE. 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we two 
Shall be what most lovers become, 
You rigid and loveless, I cold and untrue, 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless of you, 
Our pet names grown rusty with nothing to do, 
Loye’s bright web unravelled, and rent and worn through, 
And life’s loom left empty—ah hum! 
Ah me! 
How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be, when the witchery goes, 

Which makes me seem lovely to-day, 
When your thought of me loses its couleur de rose; 
When every day serves some new fault to disclose, 
When you find I’ve cold eyes and an every-day nose, 
And wonder why you could for a moment suppose 

I was out of the commonplace way ; 

Ah me! 
How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we meet 

With just a chill touch of the hand, 
When my pulses no longer delightfully beat 
At the thought of yovr coming, at the sound of your feet, 
When [ watch not your going far down the long 
When your dear loving voice, so thrillingly sweet, 

Grows harsh in reproach or command; 

Ab me! 
How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be when we willingly stay 
Divided the weary day through! 

Or, getting remotely apart as we may, 

Sit chilly and silent with nothing to say, 

Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome, oJ]d married folk sort of way. 
I shrink f:om the picture, don’t you? 

Ab me! 
How strange it will be! 


Dear love, if our heats do grow torpid and old, 

As so many others have done; 
If we let our love perish with hunger and cold, 
!f we dim a/l life’s diamonds and tarnish its gold, 
If w> choose to live wr. tched, and die unconsoled, 
’Pwili be strangest ot all things that ever were told 

As happening under the sun. 

Ah me! 
How strange it will be! 


This effusion was republished in the Mu- 
sical World, published hereg soon after it ap- 
peared in the Courier, with a neat response 
from a fortunate married man, who had ex- 
perienced unfading love in his own domestic 
relations, 


Now, after ten years have nearly passed 
away, the London Queen doing its parentage, 
and New York journals republish itas a poetic 
gem credited to some one connected with the 
Queen. 


At the last Sunday evening concert at 
Irving Hall, there was an unusually strong 
programme, both vocally and instrumentally, 
The soloists were Mrs. Baldwin, soprano ; 
Miss P. Beimler, contralto; Mr. Ignatz Pol- 
lak, baritoned, Mr. Harry Sanderson, pianist, 
and Mr. Edw. Mollenhauer, violinist. 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867, |EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. DUNH AM & SONS 
5 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Ateinway & Bons. 


in proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoiued: 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Frrst Gotp Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded io Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

Meurimet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorcEs KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. HaNsLick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 

werful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
fhe hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a neryous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they aso possess thai seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherlo unknown, which flils the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singiny in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistirle power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AM ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist fee's under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permils him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the arlist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
neathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for ‘he concert-r.om 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.’ 


ee antle 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Glivce Mlove Sirst Lremiums. 
GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ 


ae 
Hor the best Piano, 


AND THE 


FAIR, 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


63 FIRST PREMIUMS 


Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 


AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


STEINWAY HALL, | UNITED STATES, LONDON axp PARIS. 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex, 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THR 


WORLD. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critibe, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM”’ PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claimi:~ without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 


grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 
given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD'S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ““DUNHAW? 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY. - 


Between 12th and 13th streg 
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A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as “* Tho Opera Bouffe."” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Kast 39th St., 


NEASR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


TURE 
Re cure 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve al), without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement im the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photograpbic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps, au22-ly 


The Elysian Be 
J. EK. FISHLEY, caro sco. 


No. 56 18th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


A ee ae 
THE PUREST IN TONE. 


THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a-really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 

MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smdil Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitab{e for small Churches, Halis or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assoitment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. : 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, nzEan ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Leder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successfu) in preparing ladies to fill 
positious in Choirs, also 2s Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed. care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Ghe Workshop,” 


A monthly Journal, devoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With IMustrations and Patterns covering the wide range otf 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c.. and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. > One single available vesign or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectus+s gratis. 

Agents and Uanvassers wanted everywhere on very favor- 
able terms, 

German, American. English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts. Agriculture. Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c, 


on’ hand, and supp ied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe, 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lines. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broxdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


Walsons Ari Jo 


a] « 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


Bees hd Ns ERY e.. 


VV ATSON, 


ad C1 ee 


New Serres—No. 278, 
Vou, X.—No, 18. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1869. 


Four DoLiars PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Copies, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate, 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 

MORE REFINED TONE, 

with 

COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 

and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 

and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
band side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 
AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bar They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


A WILD MARCH DAY. 


Written for Watson’s Art Journal. 


A wild March wind is blowing ! 

All the crocus cups of »~.d 

Shake and quiver in tie cold, 

The rose trees scarce a leaf unfold 
Scarce a daisy yet is shewing! 

Is it true? and caa it be? 

Was she standing here by me ? § 
Did I hear her dear confession 
Whispered with a shy suppression? 
** Yours for ever ’’—did she say ? 

Or have I dreamed a dream to-day ? 
And this March wind so wildly blowing 
Is it whirling it away ? 


The clouds are now dividing, 

Cheering rays are streaming through, 

Here and there are streaks of blue, 

It was real! Itis true! 

Joy substantial, and abiding ! 

Spring is here, and flowers are growing 

Soon the garden will be glowing 

Rich with blossoms, red, and white! 

Then my heart will taste delight, 

Once again true gladness knowing, 

And my days grow warm and bright! 
Coomprs Davies, 

Birmingham, England. 


oo 
ffrom Watson's Musical and Art Almanac. | 


THE OLD ORGANIST; or, CONRAD'S 
PATIENT. 


BY ARTHUR MATTHISON. 


( Concluded. ) 


A cloud passed over the old man’s face, and 
his eyes were suffused with tears, but he cried 
out with forced cheerfulness— 

‘“Never mind, never mind ! let us forget 
all about those dismal old times, and think of 
the present!’ And from that day forth a 
new light shone in the old man’s dwelling, 
and a new happiness colored his life. 

He was not at all mistaken as to the intel- 
ligence and quickness of his protegee ; in less 
than a month she moved about his house, 
‘‘up-stairs, down stairs, and in my Lady’s 
chamber,” with a marvellous ease and cer- 
tainty. The gratitude and affection she ma- 
nifested towards the old man, and the cares 
she bestowed on his little warblers, won his 
heart entirely, and had she been his own 

| child, he could not have loved her more, 


One day, while Van Schafen was out, a 
young man in traveling costume presented 
himself at the door, and requested to see him. 
Andrine conducted him into the musician’s 
room, begging him to await the return of her 
master. When Van Schafen returned, An- 
drine informed him of the advent of a young 
stranger. 

‘* A young man to see me,” said he, ‘‘that’s 
curious, who can he be ?” and turning the 
handle of his door, he recoiled, half suffocat- 
ed with tobacco smoke, ‘‘ Conrad !” he cried. 

‘*My uncle Van Schafen !” exclaimed the 
young traveler, seizing his re'stive by both 
hands. 

‘*Welcome, my boy, and © ‘w I’ve em- 
braced you, let me open the w dows, or else 
your abominable tobacco smok will smother 
my poor little birds, Andrine, / idrine ! come 
here, and carry the poor sufferr 's away! And 
you, sir, oblige me by throwing that horrible 
pipe into the street !” 

Andrine ran in to obey these excited or- 
ders. ' 

**Come, sir,” said tha old man to his neph- ° 
ew, ‘‘can’t you help us ?” 

‘* Certainly, uncle,” said Conrad, springing 
on a chair to unhook a cage suspended from 
the ceiling. 

‘“‘Take care, sir, take care, that’s Fanfan’s 
cage !” 

‘© Well, what of that ? who’s Fanfan ?” 

‘* Who’s Fanfan, indeed! My first singer, 
sir, simply my first artist, a brave bird, who 
whistles his song fifteen times in a minute, 
sir, fifteen times in a minute!” 

‘‘Well,” said Conrad laughing, ‘‘ he may 
be a good whistler, but he’s precious ugly— 
no feathers, and blind into the bargain.”’ 

Poor Andrine uttered a deep sigh. 

‘* Awkward, stupid !” grumbled Van Scha- 
fen, as he snatched the cage out of his neph- 
ew’s hands, and gave it to Andrine, ‘‘ Here, 
my child, Faifan has worked very hard this 
week, and wants a little repose, take him into 
the country.” 

Now you must know that the country of the 
good old fellow was nothing more nor less 
than the windows of the lumber room at the 
back of the house, filled with spring flow- 


ers. 

When Andrine had left the room, ‘‘ Tell 
me, uncle,” said Conrad, ‘‘why you called me 
awkward and stupid ?” 

‘‘ Just because you gave great pain to my 
little Andrine.”’ 

SHow.ee 

‘‘A single word will tell you: the poor 
child is blind!’ And here Van Schafen told 
him her history. 

‘“‘Good Heavens! 
child !” 

‘There, there! let us talk of it no more ; 
but tell me, what brings you to Antwerp ?” 


‘twas stupid! Poor 
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“To see you, my dear uncle, and to tell 
you goodnews. I have passed my examina- 
tion, am now a certificated Doctor, and be- 
fore settling down at Brussels, I thought I'd 
come and pass a few days with you.” 

‘‘Good news, indeed! and I’m right glad 
to see you, let me see, how old are you now?” 

‘Twenty-two, uncle.” 

“Twenty-two! Just the same age as An- 
drine. Well, I shall be delighted to have 
you for a few days ; only what you will do to 
amuse yourself, besides smoking that abo- 
minable pipe—out of doors, mind! I can’t 

ess.” 

‘‘Well,” said Conrad. ‘‘I’ve an idea that 
I shall be able to do something more useful 
than that, any way !” 

Andrine returned at this point of the con- 
yersation, bearing a tray, laden with cups and 
saucers, ete. 

‘‘Tell her to turn her face to the light,” 
whispered the young Doctor to his uncle. 

‘¢ What for ?” 

“Tl tell you afterwards !” 

«¢ Andrine, my child, come to me, and look 
up towards the sky.” 

The girl lifted her head, and looked fixedly 
heaven wards. 

“Took, look! uncle, said Conrad _ still 
whispering, ‘‘look how the eyeballs dilate !” 
—and then, after looking steadily for a mo- 
ment into the eyes of his patient, he made a 
sign of satisfaction to Van Schafen, and, ad- 
dressing Andrine, said : 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, I caused you a slight pang, 
a moment ago: Pray, pardon me! I trust 
indeed, that what I am about to say will ef- 
face the remembrance of it from your mind. 
On my soul and conscience I believe I shall 
be abe to restore to you your sight !” 

‘“‘What! what do you say ?” stammered 
Van Schafen. 

“‘The truth, uncle! I read the eyes of my 
patient, as clearly and easily as you read your 
music. Andrine, will you answer my ques- 
tions frankly ?” 

‘Yes, sir !”? murmured the blind girl. 

“You lost your sight two years ago ?” 

‘Yes, sir, two years ago !” 

‘*You have endured great privations—be- 
fore living here you have even suffered hun- 
ger, have in short wanted the common neces- 
saries of life ? Do not be ashamed! these are 
the best titles to the devotion and affection of 
true friends !” 

‘‘T have, indeed, known want,” sighed An- 
drine—‘‘ bitter want !” 

“‘T thought so—but let us say no more on 
that head. In your case an operation would 
be of no avail, you must have courage and 
patience, and—I repeat it—I will, with God’s 
help, restore you to sight !” 

“*Oh, sir!’ said Andrine, ‘‘you fill me 
with joy and hope! and your words give me 
courage, for you would not address such 
words to me, did you not fully believe you 
could realize them, and so with courage and 
hope, patience will not fail me!” and burst- 
ing into tears of joy, Andrine quitted the 
room. 

‘‘ Now, you young Jackanapes, don’t think 
you are going to try any of your new fangled 
experiments on that young girl. I.wouldn’t 
have an hair of her head injured to ensure a 
dozen of the finest discoveries in the science 
of medicine !” 

‘* Ah, you have no faith, uncle 

‘*T confess, I hayn’t.” 

‘« Well—and this is more to the purpose— 
haye you any money ?” 

‘« Yes ! but not much !” 

‘*Well, don’t want much. let me haye a 
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handful of florins, as I must make a purchase 
for my patient !” 

‘“Good !” cried Van Schafen, ‘‘ open that 
drawer, and take what you want!” 

Conrad took his florins, and at once started 
off. He returned in about an hour, bringing 
a little electric machine. 

‘© What the deuce are you going to do with 
all that machinery ?” said the old fellow puz- 
zled beyond measure. 

‘“‘How curious you are!” said Conrad, 
laughing—‘“ wait till to-morrow !” 

Awakened at daybreak by the birds, and by 
the prattling spinet of his uncle, Conrad 
threw on his cloth, and descended to his fun- 
cle’s room, where he found that worthy man 
and Andrine. 

“Well, well, my boy !” said Van Schafen, 
‘‘this machine, how about this machine ?” 

‘‘ Hush !” said his nephew, mysteriously, 
“all you have to do is to mind it don’t go off, 
and to turn the handle when I tell you,” and 
then the young Docter causing Andrine to 
sit, applied the electric wires to her eyes and 
her lips. ‘Turn gently, uncle,” said he, 
“turn gently !” 

A slight {uivering agitated the limbs of the 
blind girl. 

‘*What do you see, Andrine ?” said Con- 
rad; observing her attentively. 

‘*T scarcely know how to tell you,” mur- 
mured Andrine. ‘‘I seem to see little black 
and yellow circles.” 

““God be praised!” cried Conrad, ‘‘ the 
first experiment is most favorable. In a 
month’s time, my sweet patient, you will see 
the beautiful May sun !” 

This electric operation Conrad repeated ey- 
ery morning, and every day some slight ame- 
lioration was perceptible in the condition of 
the patient, who, although she could not yet 
perceive objects, was quite able to distinguish 
light from darkness. The worthy Van Scha- 
fen was radiant! Andrine, however, became 
sad and dreamy, and forgot now and then her 
former dear friends, the birds; while Conrad 
seemed embarrassed in his uncle’s presence, 
and was always seeking some pretext to be 
alone with Andrine, What was the cause of 
all this change? The old organist guessed it 
pretty quickly—the young people loved each 
other. 

One morning as they were all three seated 
togethe: on the little wooden bench in front 
of the house, a runaway horse dashed down 
the street. Conrad rushed forward to snatch 
out of harm’s way a child who was playing in 
the road, but in the act was slightly struck by 
the hoofs of the flying animal. 

Andrine uttered a cry of terror, and sank 
senseless on the bench, her love for Conrad 
betraying her: for her sight had been per- 
fectly restored for some days, but dreading 
the separation, she had feigned to be still 
blind ! Treacherous Cupid ! to teach her this 
ruse, and then entrap her with it ! 

They bore her into the house, and said the 
old man: ‘* Conrad, she loves you, evenas I 
loved her mother ; don’t let her suffer as I 
have suffered ! In my presence she will per- 
haps not speak. I will leave you together for 
a few moments.”’ 

‘«She shall be my wife, uncle,” cried Con- 
rad, ‘‘for I love her, love her devotedly,”’ 
and thereupon the absurd young fellow fell 
to kissing her inanimate hand, in the most 
impetuous manner in the world. 

“T don’t think that’s a bad way of bringing 
her to,” said old Van Sehafen grimly as he 
left the room, his scratch wig looking more 
perky and excited than. ever. 

When he returned, which he did shortly, 


Conrad was on his knees before Andrine, 
whose head rested on her loyer’s shoulder, 
and both were full of emotion and joy. 

Van Schafen looked at them for a few mo- 
ments, with a queer compound on his wrink- 
led face of content and dismay. Then going 
gently forward he placed on the keyboard of 
the spinet the inanimate body of his first 
singer, the unfortunate Fanfan! who forgot- 
ten and neglected in all this love-making, 
had perished of hunger in the country ! 


CECILIA’S CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
PARIS. 


II. 


Paris, Oct. 29, 1868.—As I sit down to write 
this letter, my heart is saddened with the ru- 
mor of Rossini’s death. This most lamenta- 
ble event is not yet verified, but it was yes- 
terday announced in the papers that three 
physicians, among them Galaton, who cured 
the Prince Imperial of his mysterious illness 
a year ago, were-in attendance upon the great. 
composer; that he was perfectly conscious 
that he could not recover, and was able only 
to express himself by signs. Itis a sad co-in- 
cidence that Patti is to sing to-night in his 
immortal ‘‘ Barbiere,” in which he made his 
reputation, when only nineteen years old. 
Alas, how many pleasant recollections arise 
in my mind of the illustrious maestro’s dis- 
tinguished kindness to me: of agreeable vis- 
its to his beautiful villa at Passy, and the 
daily promenades that I have enjoyed with 
him under the shade trees on the Boulevard 
Rossini, where he was wont to amuse him- 
self with the childish enthusiasm of his petite 
Americaine. Dear old maestro, this news has 
cast a gloom over all Paris. The daily bulle- 
tins of his health are sought with the live- 
liest interest, and hourly inquiries are made 
at his door respecting the situation of the 
maestro, from his admiring friends of every 
rank. This morning it is reported that the 
Emperor has sent to inquire how the distin- 
guished invalid passed the night. 

Rossini has a great many unpublished com- 
positions, which after his death will be given 
to the world. I have heard whispers of a 
grand opera in five acts, which the maestro 
wishes to haye brought out ten years after his 
death ; but for the truth of this story I am 
not responsible. 

In my last letter, I predicted that ‘‘ the 
season,” to use the society term, would soon 
commence. I now have the pleasure of re- 
cording its inauguration on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, by a grand dinner party in honor of the 
fifty-seventh birthday of Mr. J. M. Singer, 
the well known New York millionaire, at his 
elegant residence on the Bouleyard Malesher- 
bes. Some of the toilettes of the ladies pre- 
sent were very rich, especiaily those of the 
ladies of Mr. Singer’s family. Madame Sin- 
ger wore a superb dress, a heavy violet silk 
embroidered in white, with a loose white 
point lace sacque. Mrs. Proctor, Mr. Sin- 
ger’s eldest daughter, a brilliant brunette, 
was parfaitement bien mise, as the French say, 
in arich lilac moire, low corsage and short 
sleeves, and a broad satin sack, a shade deep-~ 
er than the dress. ‘The sack was made in the 
latest fashion : about half the length of those 
worn formerly, with immense bows. Miss 
Singer, her younger sister, wore a splendid 
pale blue satin, trimmed in black lace, which 
was very becoming to her blonde loveliness. 
Her blond doré hair was most tastefully dresse 
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ed in the new style called L’ Imperatrice, as it 
is the latest coiffure worn by her Majesty. 
The hair is rolled back off from the forehead, 
and arranged in a bewildering confusion of 
undulations and light curls, so that the whole 
effect is very airy. There were several other 
handsome toilettes ; delicate shot silks, pearl 
grays, and mauves, and the display of dia- 
monds was most dazzling. 


The dinner was served at half past six, and | 


the table was spread with every costly dainty 
that a millionaire’s purse could command, 
from choice game up to strawberries. Pine- 
apples, a delicacy much more rare und more 
expensive here than at home, growing iu pots 
ornamented the table, and recalled to me the 
story of Madame Alboni’s grand dinner party 
for which she had hired a pineapple from a 
confectioner. At dessert, one of the guests 
who had been impatiently awaiting that hap- 


py moment, arose and attacked the pineap- | 


ple, without consulting his hostess. When 


the great cantatrice saw that her hired table- | 


ornament was being spoiled, she involuntari- 
ly uttered such a cry of despair that one of 
the friends said, Comment donc, Madame ! has 
the knife gone to your heart ? 

A story somewhat like that of Madame Al- 
oni, is told of Madame Rossini. The wife 
of the great composer, Parisian gossip says, 
is quite economical in her arrangements for 
Rossini’s dinner parties, and her piéce de re- 
sistance in the dessert—a pineapple, or what- 
ever it may be—usually graces her table un- 
cut during the entire season. Sometimes 
Rossini inuocently (or maliciously) says, 
“‘Madame, will you serve the pineapple ?” 
‘‘No, no,” she always hurriedly replies, ‘‘ we 
have finished,” and immediately rises from 
the table. 

The pineapples however at Mr. Singer’s 
table were not so tenderly treated, for the 
hand of the host most ruthlessly felled their 
lofty splendor. When we returned to the 
drawing rooms, which are furnished in crim- 

son, we found it most brilliantly lighted with 
"wax tapers in crystal chandeliers. Costly 
baskets of rare flowers adorned the tables and 
piano, enveloping one in the softest atmos- 
phere of exquisite perfumes. 

The evening was most pleasantly varied by 
music and dancing. The most interesting 
and agreeable part of the entertainment how- 
eyer, consisted in a couple of scenes from 
Shakespeare—Richard ITI —recited with won- 
derful power and passion by Mr. Singer. It 
may not generally be known that this gentle- 
man has been a professional actor. Richard 
THI. is a favorite role with him, and his im- 
posing presence contributes nota little to the 
effect of his dramatic recitations. He is very 
tall, with a very fine figure, and looks singu- 
larly young for his years. 
prolonged until alate hour, and was pronoun- 
ced by the guests. a complete success, and a 
most delightful entertainment. 

During the past month, the most astonish- 
ing rumors have been going about Paris con- 
cerning our Gottschalk ; all sorts of calami- 
ties having been ascribed to him, from a vio- 
lent death up to matrimony. He has been 
reported within the same week to have been 
shipwrecked off the Brazilian coast, and to be 
quietly married to a Peruvian beauty, and 
settled down for life at Lima. Next he is 
coming to Paris, (which he has been indus- 
triously doing for the past twelve or fourteen 
years), early in November to give a series of 
concerts, and just when all Paris is in a flut- 
ter of excitement and anticipation, that hope 
is dashed by the announcement that he was 
Jost in the dreadful earthquake at Lima. Ac- 


The soiree was’ 
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cording to the latest intelligence, which his 
sister, Mademoiselle Clara, has had from our 
errant Chevalier, he is not yet dead, neither 
is he married (a fact almost as joyful to the 
larger number of his lady friends), and he 
does not think of coming to Paris at present, 


being quite content with the romance of a. 


life in the tropics. 
October 30th. 


Last night I heard little Patti in the Bar- 
biere. The Italiens is a much more expens- 
ive theatre than the Grand Opera, and our 
seats were 18 fr. a piece—108 fr. the box— 
$21.60 gold. The box was, however, a very 
good one on the first tier, with a large mirror 
decorating each side, which was woderfully 
convenient to consult now and then. The 
opera was late in commencing, as usual, and 
after the audience had stamped and hissed 
for half an hour or more, the curtain drew up 
to disclose a melancholy individual in black, 
who commenced, ‘‘ Mesdames et Messieurs,” 
—a dreadful chill struck to our hearts at this 
preliminary, for we thought Patti was not to 
sing, but it fortunately happened, that it was 
only to announce a change in the tenors, 
which so delighted the audience that they 
cheered vociferously. I admire Patti’s voice 
more and more every time that I hear her. 
Her trills are wonderful and bird-like, and 
the length of time that she sustained a D in 
alt. quite took my breath away. She makes 
Rosina very coquettish and charming, and 
‘*yuna yoce poco fa” was inimitable. This 
old cavatina is sung by every young lady in 
society who has the slightest pretension to a 
voice, so that I have heard it rendered in ey- 
ery degree of mediocrity. Adelina, however, 
made it quite another affair, and ‘‘ zo sono do- 
cile, respectful, obedient, and loving” was 
sung with the most charming assumption of 
amiability. ‘‘ Ma’ (but),—here she stopped 
very suddenly and glanced very wickedly with 
her brilliant eyes towards a certain stage box, 
(was her cher mari concealed behind its cur- 
tains ?)—then continuing thatif any one tried 


| to control or command her, with a thousand 


tricks she would circumyent them, and tri- 
umph. Adelina wore the same dress, or at 
least the twin of the one in which I heard her 
in the Barbiere two years ago : pink silk with 
black lace flounces. It was made just to clear 
the ground (a ¢erre), in a sort of pannier 
shape, and worn with very large crinoline, 
which was not at all becoming to her. 
not imagine why she ever wears short dress- 
es, when gored train skirts suit her 
little figure so much better. She wore the 
usual diamond ear-rings, and a black velvet 
band around her throat, dotted at intervals 
with diamonds, and a diamond cross. 

Delle Sedie (Figaro), acted admirably and 
was very handsome as well, but I was disap- 
pointed in his voice, which did not seem to 
me sufficiently strong for ‘‘ Largo al facto- 
tum.” 

Among the audience I noticed several ele- 
gant opera cloaks. The handsomest one that 
I saw was white lace over blue satin—very 
rich and costly. CECILIA. 
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Rorrerpam.—-The German operatic compa- 
ny have given performances of Lucia, Martha, 
M. Gounod’s Faust and Les Huguenots. Mad. 
Kainz-Prause is the principal prima donna. 
Madame Clara Schumann played at the third 
concert of the ‘Eruditio Musica’ Society. 
The pieces selected by her were: C minor 
concerto, Beethoven ; Arabesken, Schumann; 
and Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 4, Schubert. 


I ean | 


The London Saturday Review speaks of Ma- 
dame Arabella Goddard’s performance at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, in the following 
terms :— 


Herr Joachim also played, with Madame 
Arabella Goddard, the last, the most original, 
and the most beautiful, of the ten sonatas 
composed by Beethoven for pianoforte and 
violin—the one in G, Op. 96. So perfectly 
was this executed, by both artists—and no 
two artists were ever better matched, Madame 
Goddard being not less consummate a mis- 
tress of the instrument than Herr Joachim of 
his—that the audience, charmed alike by the 
music and the performance, called them back 
twice in succession at the end. Not the least 
remarkable feature of this interesting concert 
was Madame Goddard’s performance of Schu- 
bert’s solo sonata in D, one of the three be- 
fore which Schumann—who, had he posstssed 
Schubert’s genius, might have been greater 
than Schubert—was lost in admiration. Here 
again came forth the irrepressible musical 
hero of the time; and here, let us own, he 
came with a power not to be denied. This 
sonata in D is, in its way, a prodigy. Each 
movement has a character apart—to impetu- 
ous first allegro, that seems to go wherever it 
lists, and yet always to be right; the slow 
movement, which, with what Schumann 
would have called ‘‘its heavenly length,” 
seems as if it can never come to an end, the 
scherzo so energetic and bold, varied by a trio 
so melodious and expressive; and the final 
rondo, depicting pastoral life as graphically 
as the last movement of Beethoven’s so-called 
‘* Pastoral Sonata”—are one and all, if origi- 
nality and imagination count for anything, 
master-pieces. They are diffuse no doubt; 
but Schubert was almost invariably diffuse. 
Happy he who can be thus diffuse, and yet 
never bore. Madame Goddard’s performance 
of this sonata was what might have been ex- 


| pected from one who, independently of na- 


tural genius, never comes into public with 
any great work—and no pianist has a more 
extensive repertory at command —without 
such preparation as secures a faultless execu- 
tion of itin all its parts. Success could not 
have been more complete or more legitimate 
than hers on this occasion. 

Shall we ever have the felicity of hearing 
this great artist in this country? What a fu- 
rore would be created by the coming of Ma- 
dame Goddard and Herr Joachim!—/( H7. ) 


pe 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Whilst waiting for the life of Mendelssohn, 
which is understood to be in preparation by 
his son, such an anecdote as the following 
cannot fail to be welcome. It appeared ori- 
ginally in a recent number of the Gartenlaube, 
with the signature ‘‘Sch. B.,” and has all the 
air of being authentic:— 

‘«The object of these lines is not to speak 
of Mendelssohn as a composer, but to pre- 
serve from oblivion a little passage in his life; 
and thus to lay a late though not unavailing 
garland on his grave. It was in the hot sum- 
mer of 1842 that he arrived at Zurich on his 
way from the Alps. No sooner was his name 
announced in the Vagdlatt than his hotel was 
besieged by a crowd of the most prominent 
musicians and amateurs of Zurich, eager to 
invite him to their houses. ‘To all, however, 
he returned a courteous but firm refusal. The 
object of his journey to Switzerland was the 
restoration of his health, already severely me- 
naced; and the physicians had absolutely for- 
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bidden him all exertion or excitement. 
Amongst his visitors was the director of the 
Blind Asylum, who represented to him that 
some of the patients of that institution were 
remarkable for their musical talent, and that 
their songs and choruses had been received 
with much favor by the public; but that he 
was anxious for the opinion of a really com- 
petent musician, both on the abilities and the 
performance of his pupils. ‘I have refused 
all other invitations,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘ but 
to your blind people I will come.’ And come 
he did. The spectacle of the sightless as- 
sembly struck him, and he addressed them in 
the kindest terms. Some of their composi- 
tions were then performed. Score in hand, he 
listened, evidently interested and touched. 
He was especially pleased by a chorus of 
more pretension than the rest. He said some- 
thing in its praise, particularly commending 
certain passages, and then told the director 
that there was no doubt as to the ability of 
the writer—that he hoped he would go on 
working, and compose to words of more im- 
portance. Seeing a correction in the score, 
he asked whose it was: and on being told, 
said, laughing and in the kindest way, ‘ The 
alteration is quite right, and makes the pas- 
sage more strictly correct, but it was better 
and more striking before; and then, turning 
to the blind man, he said, ‘Take care that 
your corrections are always improvements 
a cultivated ear wants no rules, but is its own 
rule and measure.’ At length, to complete 
the delight of the party—not one of whom 
had the courage to ask such a fayor—he him- 
self begged permission to play them some- 
thing on the piano. He sat down, and played 
one of those wonderful free fantasias of his, 
with which he used so often to enchant his 
friends. Imagine how the countenances of 
his blind hearers lighted up, when in the 
midst of the piece they heard him introduce 
the chief subject of the chorus they had just 
been singing! We could all of us have taken 
him in our arms and pressed him to our 
hearts! He took his leave with the warmest 
wishes for the success of the institution and 
the prosperity of the patients. None of us 
ever met him again, and in a few years he 
was removed by death; but he lives, and will 
live, in his splendid works, no less than in 
the memory and affection of those who saw 
and heard him. 

‘‘The blind man to whom he spoke so 
kindly is stillan inmate of the asylum. He 
has preserved the chair which the composer 
used, as a precious relic; and calls it ‘ the 
Mendelssohn chair.’ ” 


—_——————————<s>— 


MUSIC BEYOND THE SHA. 


FRANKFORT ON-THE Matne.—Fr. Schubert’s 
Hiiuslicher Krieg has been given. with a new 
cast, and drawn good houses. 


Botoena.—A new opera, entitled Mario, 
has been produced at the Teatro Contayalli. 
The music, by Signor Sampieri, is pleasing, 
but not sufficiently attractive to counterbal- 
ance the execrable libretto, which is enough 
to ruin any music. 


Hanover.—The programme of the first 
concert of the Cathedral Choir contained com- 
positions by Bach, Eccard, Calvisius, Homi- 
lius, Mendelssohn and Rosenmiller. 


Carusrune.—Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersin- | 


ger was to be produced on the 21st inst, 
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Mrian.—Meyerbeer’s Huguenots has been 
produced at La Scala. Signor Verdi was pre- 
sent a short time since during the perform- 
ance of his Don Carlos. Immediately the 
fact was known, cries of ‘‘ Viva Verdi !” ‘‘Fu- 
ori Verdi !”’ re-echoed from all parts of the 
house, but the composer declined acceding to 
the invitation. His Forza del Destino is in 
rehearsal.—The Carcano is closed. There is 
a report, however, that the manager will re- 
open it shortly with Norma, having engaged 
Madame Gianfredi, for the part of the erring 
priestess, and that he will follow up Bellini’s 
work by Lucia, in which Signora Marinoni 
will appear as the heroine.—Luigi Ricci’s 
opera, Un’ Avventura di Scaramuccia, has at- 
tracted good houses to the Santa Radagonda. 
It is well sung and well acted by the Signora 
Fumagalli, Nani, Farcilio, Signori Ceresa, 
Altini, and Scheggi. 


Bremen. — Herr Conradi’s comic opera, 
Das schénste Madchen, has been produced 
here, and, though not particularly well ren- 
dered, has proved successful. 


Dresprn.—During the year just past, two 
novelties were produced at the Royal Opera- 
house: Herr Holstein’s Haidescihiacht and Sig- 
nor Yerdi’s Ballo in Maschera. 'The revivals 
were : Gluck’s Alceste and Orpheus ; Mozart’s 
Entfiihrung, and Marschner’s Hans Heiling. 


Presta. — Herr Adelburg’s opera, Zrinyi, 
has been given five times at the Nationalthe- 
ater. 


Gunoa. — Lucrezia Borgia has been pro- 
duced at the Carlo Felice with Signora Pen- 
co, Signori Graziani and Pandolfini. The 
ballet of Anna di Masovia, the last written by 
the late Signor Rota, is in rehearsal, and will 
shortly be produced. 


Monicu.—The first performance of Gluck’s 
Iphigenie in Aulis, as arranged by Herr R. 
Wagner, crammed the house in eyery part. 
Mdmes. Stehle, Diez, Herren Kindermann 
and Vogl, were liberally applauded. The 
scenery, by Herren Quaglio and Doll, is very 
fine.—Mdlle. Gungl has appeared successfully 
in Herr R. Wagner’s Fliegender Holliinder. 


Leresto,—At the thirteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert, Herr de Ahna played the first move- 
ment of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto anda 
Romance by Beethoven. Madame Peschka- 
Leutner, Mdlle. Bors, and Ehrke, were en- 
ecred in the Finale of the first act of Weber’s 
Huryanthe. Madame Peschka-Leutner was 


'also much applauded in Beethoven’s scena 


and aria, ‘‘Ah, Perfido!” The concert be- 
gan with Cherubini’s overture to Les Abencer- 
rages and concluded with Beethoven’s C mi- 
nor symphony.—The programme of the first 
Soiree for Chamber Music comprised : Clari- 
onet Quintett, Mozart ; Pianoforte Quintett, 
Beethoven ; and Otett, Op. 166, Schumann, 
—At the forty-fifth Chamber Music Enter- 
tainment, the pieces performed were : String 
Quartette in C major, Mozart; Violoncello- 
Stucke, S. Bach ; Songs, Schubert and Schu- 
mann ; and Stringed Quartet in A minor, by 
Schumann. 


——— i? 


A Massachusetts physiologist asserts that 
there are no fine singers who use tobacco. 
It is proved in the dissecting-room, he claims, 
that tobacco injures the voice. Mario, Sims 
Reeves, Lablache, Tamburini, Ronconi, &c., 
all smoked, or snuffed, or both—so even now 
does J. L. Hatton. Braham the elder did 
neither that I know. Incledon chawed. 


Eel, N; ES, 


Inscribed to George W. Walter, on the occasion of a 
private Concert at Trinity Chapel, N. Y., 
January 20, 1869. 


By Mrs. L. ‘I. VINING. rs 


O wondrous power of Organ many-vyoiced ! 
O glowing soul lt by Promethean fire! 

I marvel not that woods and streams rejoiced 
When Orpheus struck of old his charmed lyre. 

With rare delight we hail’ the master’s hand. 
Creative genius like a spirit thrills 

From out those symphonies so sweet and grand, 
And all the quickened sense with rapture fills. 


List to the chimes that o’er the city’s din 
Peal out from mellow throat the signal hour ; 
From holier atmosphere unreached by sin 
Floats down rich cadence as a sacred dower.— 
The spell is broken,—now the air is rife 
With martial music stirring quick the blood, 
And clarion shrill and battle, drum and fife 
Wake thoughts as mighty as the raging flood. 


Transported now to tropic lands afar 
A gentle languor o’er the senses steals ; 
And sweetest sound thro’ Fancy’s gates ajar 
The fairies’ hour of dance and mirth reveals.— 
The vision fades, a3 o’er the waiting hills 
Ring sharp and clear the tuneful Convent bells ; 
The sentient air with quickened rapture thrills, 
And in the soul a pure devotion swells. 


How like to moods that vary Nature’s breast :— 
Now soft as summer moonlight on the lake ; 
Now sudden stirred with passionate unrest} 
Till thunders roll and tempest forces break. 
Anon, the calm, as when on Galilee 
The billows yielded to the Master’s will, 
And thro’ the hush upon the tranquil sea 
Our hearts strain list’ning for the * Peace! be still.” | 


How like to moods that sway the human heart :— 
The strife, the mastery, the exultant strain ; 
Love’s consummation and the soul of art 
That wakes responses to each new refrain. 
From floor to roof, lo! giad hogsannas ring, 
Eestatic voices mingle in the tone, 
With Hallelujahs unto God the king 
- That angels echo back as from His throne. 


Was it but seeming? Lies in art the skill 
To blend material closely with divine ? 
O wondrous organ swept by mortal will! 
O boy that own’st a higher power than thine !— 
Has Genius slumbered since Beethoyen’s day, 
And wakes he now like giant after sleep, 
With mighty strides to tread the conqueror’s way, 
And rouse his forces from oblivion deep ? 


Eternal laws their purposes maintain ; 

Combine, perfect, and wait the chosen year; 
Strength in the form, maturity in brain, 

Come not by chance to temple that they rear. 
And thou, O gifted boy, with patient toil 

Exhuming treasures of a classic age, 
Anointing thy large brow with sacred oil, 

Thy dawning luster gilds unwritten page. 


Already consecrate and set apart 
By thine own consciousness of mission high, 
With yet most gen’rous and most human heart 
Scarce knowing that allurements pass thee by ;— 
Man while a child,—oh let the child when man 
Its genial humor keep as native charm,-- 
The law of recompense in nature’s plan 
Guarding thy life from loneness that could harm,. 


But most I do rejoice, impassioned child, 
For the religious fervor of thy soul; 

The rendering up to God, gifts undefiled, 
The tender sanctity that crowns the whole. 

Hold this thy surety of a power not vain ; 
So shall its strength endure beyond earth’s pale; | 

Life’s Benedictus be a glad refrain, | 
Goria ty Excetsis rend the veil. 


ABOUT FRANZ LISZT’S POSITION | 
IN ROME. | 


Whenever the great name of Abbé Franz | 
Liszt appears in the majority of musical pa- 
pers, observes a writer in our Berlin contem- | 
porary, the Heho, it isaceompanied by numer- 
ous errors with regard to his present cleric 
characters. He is sometimes designated the 
“ Abt” (Anglice: Abbot) Liszt; sometimes he 
is reported *‘to have been cousecrateda pricst;” 
sometimes ‘* to have celebrated mass ;”’ some- 
times he is said to have assumed the clerical 
character ‘‘for the purpose of escaping a 
marriage,” ete. The following facts may, 
perhaps, serve to cast a little light upon the 
matter. From the very eurliest years of the 
Christian era, a benediction was pronounced 
on every one entering the service of the 
Chureb, however, subordinate the position 
he might oceupy. A distinction was made | 
between cousecration of a sacramental and | 
consecration of a sacramentalistic character | 
(sacramentum and sacramentale). ‘Lhis gave _ 
rise to the ‘‘higher” and “lower” or ‘-m'noi’ 
orders, as they are called. The *‘ minor” er- 
ders were, and still are, with Roman Catholics. 
those of door-keeper, reader, exorciser,, and 
acolyte. Before taking them. the candida‘e 
had to be admitted into the clerical. body, 
which was done by this tuking the tonsnre, 
with which was combined the right of wear- 
ing the clerical costume, namely, the talar and 
alb, Liszt was, like any one else, able to 
enter the clerical body even withont taking 
the four ‘‘minor” orders. Had he taken 
them, he could still marry, but vot celebrate 
mass, or be what the Germans eal] un ‘Abt ” 
Everyone, however, received into the clerical 
order by his adoption of the tonsure is called 
an ‘‘ Abbé,” or, in Italian, an ‘‘ Abbate.” In 
English the word ‘‘Abbot,” and in German | 
“Abt” (Lat. ‘‘Abbas”’) is employed to de- | 
signate a regularly appointec head of a mo- 
nastery belonging to certain orders that have 
Abbots; the Jesuits, and the Mendicaut | 
Orders, as they are called, have none, Liszt 
is, therefore, simply an ‘‘Abbé,” or **Abbate,” 
but not a priest; he cannot celebrate mass ; | 
he can, his clerical character notwithstanding, 
marry’ he is notan “Abbot” (Germ. Abt”). 
and not even a member of any particular re- 
ligious fraternity. It is true that he belongs | 
to the Third Order, as it is called, of St. 
Francis of Assis, but this is not an order in 
the strict acceptation of the word, but simply 
a coigregation or body of laymen. Why | 
Liszt entered the clerical ranks, and thus be- 
came an ‘* Abbé,” is something we cannot tell 
the curious reader ; perhaps he did so to pro- | 
pagate more easily his musical tendencies at 
Rome. At present he is said to devote his | 
attention almost exclusively to churebh music. | 
If the reader would know whether, without 
becoming a priest, Liszt could be made.a ear- 
dinal, the answer is Yes, provided he takes 
the two highest orders of subdeacon and | 
deacon. Thus Antonelli is Cardinal-Deacon, 
and to the qnestion that has so freqnently | 
been put: Why has Antonelli never celebrated 
mass?—the reply is: Because he is nota priest, 
but only a deacon. 
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WAIFS. 


M. Faure has been seriously ill. 


The Grand Theatre at Nantes has got into 
difficulties and is shut up. 


M. and Madame Jaell have been playing 


with success at Strasburgh. 


Mdlle. Orgeni will make her debut at the 
Lyrique as Violetta, La Traviata, 


M. Auber has written a new Salutaris for 
choras with harp accompaniment. 


According to La France Musicale, Malle. 
Ilma de Murska’s first appearance at the Ita- 
liens, as Lucia, was a triumph. 


Viscount Arthur Kalkbrenner, son of the 
celebrated pianist, and himself a musician, 
died suddenly on Tuesday last. 


The Néw Orle-ms Crescent describes a terri- 
ble sneeze of some ove at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in that city, which so frightened the au- 
dience that numbers left for fear it should be 
repeated, 


The Abbate Franz Liszt is at present at 
Weimar, and intends prolonging his visit till 
1 The Grand-Dnke has placed a splen- 
didly furnished suit of apartments at his dis- 


| posal. 


Herr Richard Wagner is expected in Paris 


. forthe Conservatoire concerts, at which his 


Marche Religieu-e is to be performed. Ru- 
mor hath it that he will also superintend the 


| rehearsals of Rienzi. 


The last Concert Populaire programme was 


this :—Symplony No. 43, Haydn ; Andante, 
|. Schubert; Symphony in B flat, Beetho- 


yen ; Concerto in E major for violin, Vieux- 
temps ; Overture to Rienzi, Wagner. 


M. Maurice Strakosch bas purchased Ros- 
sini’s petite messe from the composer’s widow. 
Le Menéstrel says that the impresario contem- 
plates having it performed on the same day, 
and, as far as possible, at the same hour, in 


iall the capitals of both worlds, The idea has, 


doubtless, struck the vivacious French imagi- 
nation hugely. 


An amusing incident at the Grand Opera, 
Paris :— 

**On Friday evening the Emperor and Em- 
press went to the opera to hear the Hugue- 
nots. A strange night it was. The Emperor 
had expressed a wish to hear Mdme. Sass and 
Fanre, but being confined by infiuenza, they 
were unable to obey the Imperial command ; 
so Malle. Julia Hisson had to perform the 
part of Valentine, and Caron that of Nevers, 
Maurel, who had taken Faure’s place for the 
lust two nights, being suddenly laid up. Ca- 
ron, in doffing the doublet of Nevers, left his 
own character, that of the Seigneur de Thore 


'to be performed as it best might by the leader 


of the chorns ! The comedy of errors was not 
During the representation a 
draught from the side scenes suddenly set 
Messrs. Colin and Caron sneezing and cough- 
ing. This fresh mishap put the manager, M. 
Perrin, at his wit’s end. What was to be 
done ? First of all, the chief dresser was or- 
dered to prepare another set of costumes, 
and urgent messages were despatched to dif- 
ferent quarters. The tenor Morére, and Cas- 
tlemary, the baritone, kindly responded to 
the appeal, and soon appeared equipped as 
Raoul and Nevers, The former had his trou- 
ble for nothing, for Colin managed somehow 
to come forward and get through his part 
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without sneezing ; but Caron, who was quite 
hors de combat, drove home as quickly as he 
could. It is not considered etiquette, when 
a sovereign is present, for the stage-manager 
to come forward and explain matters; so, 
when the curtain rose upon the fourth act, 
great hilarity was caused in the house by the 
appearance of a tall, red-haired Nevers, in- 
stead of the short seigneur who had married 
Valentine a quarter of an hour before. The 
Emperor laughed as heartily as the rest, al- 
though the First Chamberlain, M. de la Fer- 
riere, had informed his Majesty of what had 
happened, and the Empress disappeared more 
than ever behind a large Japanese fan ; in- 
deed she was so hidden throughout the eve- 
ning from public gaze, that Paris journalists 
would this time have had more excuse for 
mistaking the color of her toilette than they 
usually have.” 


Paris Gossre.—A foreign power—a female 
one—has offered the irresistible tenor, Ca- 
poul, an engagement fortwo years under the 
following conditions :—That he is to be paid 
30,000fr. a month; that the funds are to be 
deposited in one of the safest banking houses 
in this capital—a bank without too many 
cashiers ; and that the damages caused to the 
opera by his. withdrawal shall be paid by the 
same lady like power. ‘Tenors have to thank 
heaven, ‘that they are not like other men,’ 
like baritones, for instance, who are only ten- 
ors, that could not grow up to seed. 

A celebrated actress, « little time ago, fan- 
cied she ought to visit the Grande Chartrense, 
to which convent, men being only admitted, 
she repaired in the quietest gentleman’s suit 
she had in her stage properties. She was 
perfectly metamorphosed, and having ac- 
quired considerable calm, after long habit, in 
Poole trousers, short jackets, and a stick, she 
had just boldly passed the entrance railings, 
when a very ill-favored chartreuw whispered 
her name, adding, ‘ Dites done.’ ‘No one 
knows how impressive this is to a boulevard 
ear She looked up, and recognized—an old 
hubitué of clubs and cafés, who, after long ac- 
quaintance with ber, had had enough of the 
vanities of this world. With a most indignant 
gesture he now imposed silence on her, which 
the actress did not. break till she got back to 
Paris, where the retreat of missing Comte P* 
is now known. 

There are no limits to the enthusiasm of the 
Russians. At the annual meeting of the Im- 
perial Academy of Medicine, lately held at 
St, Petersburgh, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, whose 
presence had not been noticed before the 
close of the meeting, was, amidst the applause 
of the crowd, carried in triumph to her car- 
riage by the students. 

The Viscount Fernand. de Beaufranchet 
has just completed the partition of an opera 
in five acts. This aristocratic composer is 
the grandson of the Comite de Barral, and al- 
lied to the Beauharnais family. 

It is anticipated that Mdile. Nilsson will 
visit Scotland at the close of the London op- 
eratic season. 


The London favorite, Mdlle. Nilsson con- 
templates a tour through the provinces, at the 
close of the London operatic season. On good 
authority it is reported that violinist Joachim 
and Madame A. Goddard will jom. Of course 
before leaving the Metropolis, she intends to 
give two grand vocal and instrumental con- 
certs. 


Pianist Wehli has returned to London, af- 
ter a very successful tour through the pro- 
vinces, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. Watson's Art Fournal. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Cor. of Twenty-third Street and Eighth Ave. 
J. FISK, Jx., & CO. * 
FRENCH OPERA. 
ADOLPH BIRGFELD, 3 Manager of the Opera. 
LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
ORPHEE AUX ENFER. 


Saturday Afternoon, at 2 
GRAND FAREWELL MATINEE 
Last Performance of 
ORPHEE AUX ENFER. 
Admission, One Dollar. 
No Extra Charge for Reserved Seats. 
Saturday Evening, February 20, 
First Benefit of the Celebrated Trio, 
Messrs. LEDUC, LAGRIFFOUL, and DUCHESNE. 
A MONSTER PKOGRAMME, 
Second Act of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
followed by 
Grand Duo. ...:0ccceseccnss Mons Guidon and Mule. Duclos 
after which, for the 
FIRST TIME OF AMERICA, 
MONS. CHONFLEURY. 

Opera Bouffe in One Act, by St. Remy and J. Offenbach. 
Mille. Tastee, ...cccccccscccascacesenvercessscseces Ernestine 
Messrs. Leduc Decre Lagriffoul, Guidon and Duchesne 
To conclude with the Second Act of 
LA BELLE HELENE. 


Wille. VORGAG, .)..2/0.0 ce oyr'e'se wiki aniais se'ele sieves Helene 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
gate Tiesgeevand (Director 20). si.(a 4s biniele aleekely ov neta J. GRAU. 


This Evening, at 1 o’clock, 
MATINER. 
Offenbach’s renowned Opera Bouffe 
GENEVIEVE LE BRABANT 
With its unrivalled cast and splendor of mise en scene, 
New Ballet, under direction of M. Baptistin. 


Drogaticc vs): 5 <ssine sees Rose Beli Genevieve....Declanzas 
Brigette ..-.-.-. sos Guerretti BIL COV ec raseieie cals Cairier 
Charles Martel.........Beckers Sergeant......Bourgoin 
Pitou (the gendarme, his Golo. Fesgadu strek oe Goby 

original role)....... Gabel Burgomaster... ,.Genot 
Narcisee....5..ccecesecees Petit 


In Preparation, La Vie Parisienne and Chilperic. 
New Scale of Prices.—General admission, $|; Orchestra 
Seats, reserved, $150; Private Boxes, four seats, $8; Pio- 
scenium, $15; Family Circle, 3Uc. After 944 half price. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 


Director. 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2', AT 8, 
THIRTEENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT. 
The following eminent artis's will appear:— 
Miss Pauline Bimeler, Contralto, 
Mr. Ignatz Pollak, Baritone, 
Mr. Oscar Wenige, Pianist, 
(His first appearance) 
Mr. H. Schmitz, French Horn, 
Mr. C. Siedler, Fiute, 


Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and ut tue 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee aud Manager, ' Mr. John Brougham. 
ENTIRE ‘CHANGE 

AN OLD FAMILIAK BILL. 
On Monday, Feb. 22, 

In compliance with numerous requests, the performance 

will comprise the comedy of 
A GENTLEMAN FROM IRELAND, 
and the last Fdition of the popular Burlesque of 
POCAHONTAS; or, THE GEN|LE SAVAGE, 

Characters by Messrs. Brougham, Hale, Stoddart, Ed- 

monds, Hillyard, Crosbie, Misses cermon, Newton, Winter, 


Firmin, Mahon, Allen, Andrews, Ames, Belle Fisher, Ly le, | reduction from the above terms will be made, | 


Clara Fisher, etc., etc. 

In partieularly active preparation, a 

GRAND SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVAL, 

which will be propuced in the most stupendously elaborate 
manner, a8 regards Scenery, Costumes and Appointments, 
and witn an Unrivalled Cast! 

Doors open at 7}s. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
f Box Office open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M, 

JAMES SCHONEBERG, Stage Manager. 


Proprietors | Proprietor and Manager,..... 


WALLACK’S 


++.-.Mr. LESTER WALLACK. | 
Doors open at 734; to commence at 8 o'clock. 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
will be produced that charming creation of Shakespeare’s | 


fancy, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 20, 1869. 


The (fics of Warson’s Art JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions an 
| Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed » 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


Music, Scenery and Dresses all new. | 


Mr. Wallack begs to »nnounce that he has recoiyed from | 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND O' Rs —We shall be pleased 
Mr. T. W. Robertson his last new comedy, entitled é eee Gee P 


to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
| with us with the assurance that such correspondence will 


rv meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 
Vea al. 
7TH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, q j Ss’ SYN = 
SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21, THEODORE THOMAS’ SYMPHONY 


GRAND COMBINATION SOIREE. 
of the — 


Nee Eanes ae The third Symphony Soiree took place at 
The LEVY Concert Troupe, Steinway Hall, on Saturday evening last, be- 
Comprising the followiug eminent artists ;— |fore a large, critical and musie-loving an- 
een RS 'dience. The Programme was strong in ex- 
cellence and novelty, consisting of the Over- 
ee Sue ee ture, Scherzo and Finale, by Schumann; a 
e favorite Contralto. | } aM a * 
MRcBrockheuse Bowler | Double Chorus, by Palestrina; Fantasia for 
wee Has Rho Primo Tenor. Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, by Beethoven; 
Mr Harry Sanderson, | a a C = c 
The wonderful Pianist | An Hungar ian Fantasia for piano, by Tausig, 
Mr. G. W. Colby, ‘and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem ‘*‘ Tasso. 
¥ Accompanist, Schumann’s work was rendered in a mas- 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, } Gondueter I"¢ J th lest hibitt Wi 
Mr. H. B. Dodworth. onductors. terly manner, the orchestra exhibiting on this 
Tickets 50 cents. Reserved Seats 50 cents extra, | oecasion, more than their usual delicacy and 
refinement, combined with vigor of attack and 
STEINWAY HALL promptitude. Mr. Thomas has now achieved 
U Gab s a den @ -a rare control over his orchestra, and is 
thereby enabled to give that poetic coloring 
Y NCE 
GERARD, sii ea CONOURE, in execution, without which the works of the 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 20, | great orchestral writers are grand forms with- 
Tendered by out souls. This keen and delicate apprecia- 
HERR OLE BULL tion of aesthetic contrasts was finely develop- 
to the /ed, not only in Schumann’s Symphony, but 
EY re i IN ey as in ‘the Tasso” of Liszt, which we never re- 
a deg br ag saa pie. member to have heard more satisfactorily per- 


This play, by the gifted author of ‘* Ours’ and “ Caste,”’ is 
in preparation. 


1869. 


The greatest living 
CORNET A PISTON PERFORMER, | 


‘ who lost their baggage an other personal effects by the de- | formed. Both pieces were fine specimens of 


struction of the Steamer America on the Ohio River in De- | oyehestral playing. The Poeme Symphonique 
cember last. 

is really a charming and tasteful composition. 
| It shows the most pleasing and favorable side 
}of Liszt’s musical frame work—well colored 
| | and contrasted romance, and glowing, poetic’ 
fancy. It is the most coherent composition 
of Liszt’s, with the exception of his ‘‘ Pre- 
jludes” that we are acquainted with. The 
Harp accompaniment by Mr. Toulmin was a 
gracing feature in this concert. He is a ve- 
| ritable master in orchestra] playing. 
The Double Chorus ‘‘ Fratres ego enim,’ 


Miss 8S. W. Barton. Soprano 
Mr, Gustavus F’. Hall, Baritone 
Mr. G. W. Morgan, Organist 
Mr, J. N. Pattison, Pianist 
Mr. Robert Lansing, Pianist & Accompanist. 


Tickets for sale at the usual prices and places. 
T. R. TURNBUL, Manager. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give, by Palestrina, isa grand piece of solid har- 

Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint mony, and stands as evidence that there is a 
by yast repertoire hoarded up in the past which 
CORRESPONDENCE. ‘isnot only worthy of exhumation, but will- 


prove acceptable and delghtful, even to 
modern ears. It was well sung by the Men- 
delssohn Union, but the whole fabric of the 
Chorus gradually settled downwards, closing 
a full tone below the starting pitch. This 
arose from a want of firm intonation in the 
inner voices, and it was out of the power of 
any conductor to arrest the downward ten- 
| dency. 


Using J. P. Morgan and ©, B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and | 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. | 
‘tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


han per line, one insertion,.....+...-+..4.. pe Sree | Beethoven’s Fantasie was admirably treated 
Tasiseneeed ia pa ative ai ae tre 15 cents, | POth by the Chorus and the Orchestra, and 


the performance of the pianoforte part, by 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, was masterly in its clear 
| brilliancy, fine phasing and distinct intona- 
tion. It was altogether the most satisfactory 
performance of this work that we have heard. 

Tausig’s ‘‘ Ungarische Zigeunerweisen,” is 
a composition of the Liszt school, possess- 
ing all the wildness of character, and abrupt- 
‘ness and quaintness of harmony and phras- 


For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 


Olabs Of Five she. Pcie soe ee Soc Modis $16.00. 
Postag ®on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post 
officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance, | 
Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be | 
sent 10 the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 
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ing, but combining there with. marked and 
beautiful melody. Its characteristics are very 
strong, but they are of that kind which the 
hearer can grasp, and recognize with pleasure. 
Mr. S. B. Mills played it superbly. Having 
heard the author play it in Europe, he took 
his conception of the work, and studied as- 
siduously to reproduce it. We are bound to 
accept lis reading of it, and it was very fine, 
bat, judging from the character of the work, 
we felt. that in certain passages a more utter 
abandon would have greatly enhanced the 
affect. Mr. Mills mastered the difficulties 
with brilliant ease and threw off the compli- 
cated passages far more spontaneously than 


usu: ], His crisp, brilliant touch broughtevery | 
poini in o strong relief, and he gave out ihe’ 


subjects with much sustained pathos. It was 


a performance of the highest character, and | 
added another leaf to the many laurels which | 


Mr. Mills has so houorably won. 

The Grand Piano on which Mr. Mills 
played was one of the finest Steinway’s that 
we ever heard. Splendid as these instrament 
always are, this one, to our thinking, sur- 
passed in pure, symputhetic and refined qua 
lity, and magnificent sonority of tone, any 
instrument yet produced by Steinway and 
Sons, and in saying that, praise can go no 
further. 

oo 
“A BLESSING ON BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES.” 


We heard on Saturday evening last, two of 
the finest Grand Pianos in the World—pianos 
which cannot be equalled in any point, by 
any manufacturer at home or abroad. This 
is a fact admitted almost by general conseut, 
and we challenge contradiction. Chickering 
and Steinway, Steinway and Chickering, cou- 


fessedly dominate thut realm, in which the 


Grand Pianoforte holds undisputed sway. 


We have other important makers here, who) 
will, before long, compel acknowledgement of | 


their high and perhaps equal position; but 
these are on the threshold of the temple, of 
which the two great firms, sbove mentioned, 


are in full possession by right of supremacy | 


of merit. 

We heard Chickering’s at Irving Hall play- 
ed by the gifted youn; Filomeno, and Stein- 
way’s played by Mills, at Steinway Hall. We 

assed from one place to the other, twice, 
and with the tone of each rivgipy in our ears, 
we were unable to give the preference to ei- 
ther. Both were so magnificent in their so- 
nority, so exquisitely pure, rich, melodions, 
and brilliant in tone, so equal thronguout the 
scale; so overflowing with that wonderful 
sympathetic, singing power, that we were 
tempted to believe, that the piano had reached 
its aeme—that in them we had found the per- 
fect instrument. 
full of passionate expression ; at ouce so ten- 
der and so brilliant ; so pearl-jike in the mur- 
muring passages ; so grand and swelling in 


assages of power; with such marvellons @a- | 
tod > 


pacity for prolongation of the purest vibra- 
tions, are not these instruments the true me- 
dium for the expression of the most noble, 
tender, and exquisite inspiratious of the com- 
poser? They are all instruments in one 
their capacity grasps all the resources of me 
lody and harmony, and their full, Inscious 
tones, are hardly second in sympathetic bean- 
ty, to the finest human voice. 


The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to | 
those men, whose genius and tireless indus- | 


try, have created a form of such inner beanty 
out of wood and iron, and given to our public 
places and private homes, a means of such 


With tones so mobile, so | 


endless enjoyment. Who shall begrudge 
their wealth, when they have given us that 
which is priceless and universal in its worth ? 


it can only be a matter of taste or circum- 
stance, which can decide for the one or the 
other. For ourselves we say, go on creating, 
gentlemen. Gather all the honors and me 
dals that you can, but increase and multiply 
such Graud Pianos as we heard on Saturday 
night, for the sake of art and refinement, and 
thousands will say with us, a blessing upon 
both your houses ! 


ro 


CONCERT BY THE ELIZABETH MUSI- 
CAL UNION: 


The spread of Musical Societies out of New 


| there isa mighty upheaving of the component 
parts of our population to produce eighty or 
|a hundred singers for a Society, Brooklyn 
finds it easy to turn out two hundred, Newark 


« hundred and twenty, and little Elizabeth | 
| City, fifty as a first effort. New Jersey threat- | 
/-ns to become formidable in Musical Socie- | 
ties. Mr. John P. Morgan has already charge | 


lof two, one in Elizabeth and the other in 


| Newark; and Mr. W. F. Sherwin has charge | 
;of two others, one in Jersey City of which | 


|Mr. Dudley Gregory is President, and the 
| other in Plainfield. These Societies together, 
will number from three to four hundred sin- 
gers, and there is a rumor that they will 
| shortly combine and startle New York, by an 
}exhibition of chorus singing in quality and 
|power, not before presented in the Metro- 
polis. Let them come—we can stand as much 
| good singing as they can give us, for we have 
| stood more bad singing than we wanted. 

__.The Elizabeth Musical Union, under the 
direction of Mr. John P, Morgan, and assist- 
ed by the Jersey City Harmonic Society, un- 
der the direction of Mr. W. F. Sherwin, per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Cantata, ‘‘ Athalie,” 
at the Library Hall, Elizabeth, on Tuesday 
}evening, February 16th. Every seat in the 
hall was occupied, which speaks well for the 
musical taste of that city. ‘lhe artists assist- 
ing were Miss Maria Brainerd, Miss Evelyn 
Lyon, Miss Lizzie Lutz, Miss C. V. Hutch- 
ings, Mr. A. H. Messiter, Mr. A. F. Toulmin, 


| members of Mr. Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. 
The whole performance was under the direc- 
tion of Mr, John P. Morgan, Mr. W. F. Sher- 
win, reading the connecting poetry in the 
story of the Cantata. 

A special train conveyed the New Jersey 
Society to Elizabeth, in about thirty-four mi- 


when they started. They turned out over 
eighty singers, and thus quite outnumbered 
the Society they were proceding to help. 
| Lhe first part offered a Miscellaneous pro- 


of encores for a very clever and dramatic 
reading of Hullah’s ‘‘Miserere Domini.” 
Miss Evelyn Lyons sings very fairly, but her 
voice in parts is very harsh, and her selection 


; was bad. Miss Lizzio Lutz has a most charm- 


| ing voice, and sings unaffectedly. With fur- 
_therstudy she can become'a delightful concert- 
\singer. Miss M. Brainerd was unfortunate in 
‘her accompaniments—the organ was kept 
down too much—two violins were commis- 
sicned to play one part, as if one violin could 
not play badly enough, and Mr. Toulmin 
managed to drop his harp part in the most 
skilful manner, in the very point where the 


| Partisans may quarrel as to superiority, but | 


York, is a gratifying sign of the times. While | 


Dr. Clare W. Beames, together with some | 


nites, so that the singers were as fresh ai | 


|gramme in which all the artists flourished. | 
Miss C. VY. Hutchings carrying off the honor | 
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voice entered, which made confusion worse 
confounded, and rendered Miss Brainerd des- 
perate, It was a mortifying affair altogether. 
Mr. Toulmin’s Harp solo was less effective 
than it should have been, the Harp sounding 
in that hall, like a weak guitar. 

With the exception of the occasion when & 
thousand German singers occupied the stage 
of the Academy of Music, and sang down the 
back of each other’s necks, a more miserable 
arrangement than that of the Elizabeth Con- 
cert we never saw. On a very small stage 
with a row of principal singers in front, and 
the orchestra behind them, last in the rear, 
their feet on the stage, came the chorus, half 
of them warbling behind the scenes, and all 
‘huddled together like cattle in a rail car. 
‘From such a position all efforts were vain, 
and it was impossible to judge of the full 
power, or the precise accomplishments of the 
Amateur Choristeis, One half of the tone 
was absorbed by the canvass, A few doilars 
would have built ont the stage a few feet, and 
the public satisfaction would have been in- 
creased a hundred fold. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan is a thoroughly con- 
scientious musician, and pleaded the need for 
an Orchestra. An appropriation was made, but 
did not meet all the needs; so, to make the 
orchestra as full as possible in the strings and 
brass, he omitted the reed instruments, sup- 
plying their place by one of Needham and. 
|Son’s beautiful reed Organs. Mr. Morgan 
| reduced the Flute, Oboe and Clarinette parts 
to an Organ score, which occupied 188 M. 8S. 
pages, and was played by Mr. Messiter. The 
little Organ behaved nobly, and in the parts 
where it was not overpowered, its beautiful 
voicing, was generally admired. But the 
pungent tone of the instruments omitted, was 
sadly missed both in the Don Giovanni over- 
t re, and the Cantata, ; 


We hardly feel in a position, under the cir- 
cumstances, to criticize,the performance as a 
whole. We can say, however, that as much 
of the chorus as we could hear, exhibited 
careful training, and some fresh and excel- 
lent veices. The intonation and enunciation 
were good, and the points were taken up 
promptly and with fair decision. There 
seemed to us be a general lack of color, but 
no such fault might have appeared, if the vo- 
|cal and instrumental force had more scope 
for development. But with all the disadvan- 
tages, it was a smooth performance, and cie- 
ditable every way to such young Societies. 
The two Societies must be equally well train- 
ed, for the result of the union which we have 
stated, was the work of a single general re- 
| hearsal of the two Societies. ‘The principals 
sang their Solos well, and Mr. W. F. Sherwin 
read the connecting poetry in a clear and di- 
rect manner, without any attempt at ornate 
elocution. 

The reading of the Work by Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan was musicianly; be seems to have studied 
it faithfully, and to have caught much of the 
spirit and intention of the author. We differ 
with him as to the tempi in one or two 
points, but on the whole his ideas are satis- 
factory. 

As conductor he does not wield the baton 
|gracefully, but he does effectively. He has 
| both his chorus and orchestra well under his 
control, and in the recitatives, he assisted the 
singers promptly and decisively. There were 
come unavoidable contretemps during the 
evening, but they were clearly attributable 
_the crowded state of the platform. 

On the whole we consider the performance 
of ‘‘Athalie” by the Elizabeth and Jersey 
‘City Societies a success, reflecting credit on 
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both Societies and their conductors, and we 
congratulate them upon the happy result. 
We understand that work will shortly be re- 
peated at Jersey City by the same Societies, 
when Mr. W. F. Sherwin will assume the 
baton. 

ee 


THEO. THOMAS’ SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

The 12th Sunday Concert, Feb. 14th, at 
Steinway Hall, was graced by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience—an audience which in 
point of character and standing, was equal to 
any concert assemblage of the season. We 
feal encouraged to hope, that with the ap- 
proach of a less rigorous season, these truly 
admirable concerts will receive a still more 
liberal patronage than in the past, for certain- 
ly, more thoroughly intellectual entertain- 
ments have never before been offered to the 
public at a popular price. 

Miss Josey Hofle, the young German prima 
donna, who made so genuine a success at 
Steinway Hail two or three Sundays since, 
was the attraction of the evening, in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestral performances. She 
sang the well known aria from the Huguenots, 
and the Countess’ aria from La Nozze di Fi- 
garo, in both of which she was heartily and 
unanimously encored- She sang both pieces 
in pure style and fine feeling; her phrasing 
was intelligent and emphatic, and her expres- 
sion was earnest, dramatic and effective. She 
has a beautiful soprano voice; of considerable 
compass, and rich and full throughont its 
whole register. Her method is excellent and 
her intonation firm and pure, and she only 
needs public experience to become not only 
the most successful, but the most popular 
concert singer in the city. Her appearance 
is interesting and ladylike, and her face is vi- 
vidly expressive. In response to the encores 
she sang that popnlar Romance, ‘* Many 
years ago,” and a German Lied rendering 
the first in so tender a passionate a manner, 
as to call forth a burst of approbation. She 
pronounced the English language, with a 
distinctness of enunciation, which would 
shame most of our native singers. Miss Hof- 
le’s success was unequivocal. 

We cannot p sise either the compositions 
or the pianism of Mr. C. F. Daniels. Both 
were very amateurish, feeble and colorless, 
while his execution betrayed the novice 
most clearly. The orchestral selections were 
both both excellent and popular, aud were 
performed in so admirable a manner as to 
leave but little to be desired. Vegt’s Nacht- 
gesang again received an unanimous encore, 
which it deserved alike for its own beauty, 
and the exquisite delicacy of its treatment by 
the orchestra, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


The week concludes the Opera Bouffe sea- 
son at this establishment, in consequence of 
the necessary alterations of the stage for the 
production of the ‘‘ Tempest,” under the di- 
rection of Mr. Tayleure.¢The Director thanks 
the public for past favors, and hopes to offer 
to the public, another season of Opera Bouffe 
at no distant period. Meanwhile the com- 
panies are to appear in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. To-day, Satur- 
day, there will be a ‘‘L’Orphee” Matinee, 
and in the evening there will be a monster 
entertainment for the great Trio, Messrs. Le- 
dne, Lagriffoul and Duchesne. The follow- 
ing is the programme: the second aet of ‘‘ La 
Duchesse;” grand Duo by M. Guidon and 


M’lle. Duclos; after which for the fir-t time 
in America, Offenbach’s one act Opera Bouffe, 
‘Mons, Chonflenry;” concluding with the 
second act of ‘‘Orphee aux Enfer.” This is 
a great bill and ought to crowd every part of 
the Grand Opera House. 
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THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


After patient waiting the patrons of this 
fitted abode for opera bouffe have been twice 
favored with opportunity to enjoy the admir- 
able performance of Mme. Rose Bell in the 
role of /a vivandiere and once to gaze with 
fascinated eyes upon the commingled and 
complete beauties of the gorgeous mice en 
scene provided for ‘La Fleur de Thé,” as 
many rich costumes-arrived per last steamer. 
and were, on Wednesday evening, disclosed 
to view for the first time. 
enactment of the French army vivandiere is 
surpassingly perfect and exceedingly confir- 
mative of the highest praises ever bestowed 
upon her impersonation of characters which 
eall for masenline vigor and bearing ingrace- 
ful. sprightly and eminently life-like union 
with feminine sensitiveness and clear deline- 
ation of feeling and emotion. Those not con- 
versant with the habits, bearing and close 
association of those refreshment providers for 


coneeption and portrayal of Cesarina’s char- 
acter and personal attributes somewhat too 
strong for other than an unsexed female, bnt 
such as are entirely aw fait in such matters, 
rapturously applaud the faithful embodiment 
of a pert vixinesh cantaniere which she gives 
with such vivid coloring. Her fall command 
of the stage, gesture, facial expression and by- 
play are superlatively excellent, and the va- 
riant shades of emotion flicker o’er her speak- 
ing faee like electric flashes of intelligent. 
qnick perception of the points and traits of 
character incident to each situation. 

She earries into her treatmen of song also 
this sharp, lively perception of dramatic Feolor 
and requirement, giving no apparent heed to 
opportunities for mere display of execution 


and fioriture. The ballet is cleverly managed | 


in this opera to avoid disturbance of scenic 
action or diversion for long space from the 
working ont of situation. Withont claiming 
marked distinctioa for aerial bounds or gym- 
nasties, it yet engages public interest hy the 
neatness and grace of its performers, and one 
sweet little fairy becomes the cynosure of all 
eves. as she glides through a figure with all 
the facile grace and airiness of a sylph. 

The choral and orchestral accessories elicit, 
by their uniform accompliskment of all their 
several duties, the most enthusiastic ‘and un- 


| qualified commendation from those well in- 
| formed by Parisian experience in the minut- | 


est details of such matters. 

Tt was very pleasant to notice, on Wednes- 
day, the apparently cordial applause bestowed 
upon Mine. Bell’s vocal or dramatic acquit- 
tance of artistic duty from Mlle. Desclansas, 
sealed, as it was, by a sweet little bouqnet, 
thrown by her fair hand to a rival prima don- 
na. That graceful act betokened reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting claims, abiding peace and 
consequent prosperity to an enterprise in 
which both have a deep interest. A revival 
of former bonnes fortnne may now be confi- 
dently looked for at this befitting temple of 
the opera bouffe given a@ la mode de Paris. 

— 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


Shakespeare’s ‘f Much Ado about Nothing” 
with its splendid cast and superb scenery, 


Mme. Rose Bell’s | 


costumes and appointments, continues to 
crowd this fashionable establishment nightly, 
and to draw forth the warmest encomiums, 
from the public and the press. It will be re- 
peated every evening next. week, and proba- 
bly for many weeks to come. 


a 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


At this elegant and now popular theatre 
there will be an entire change of programme 
on Monday evening. It will consist of an 
familiar bill, and will comprise the favorite 
comedy ‘‘A Gentleman from Ireland,” and 
the admirable burlesque of Pocahontas. This 
is a highly attractive programme, and will be 
keenly relished by lovers of genuine fun and 
humor. The Shakeperian revival is almost 
ready for presentation, and will certainly 
cause a sensation when it does appear. 
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THEODORE THOMAS’ SUNDAY 
CONCERTS. 


The 13th Sanday Concert will take place 
to-morrow evening at Steinway Hall. The 


aa Re : | Programme instrumentally is as rich as nsnal, 
roneh militaires, would perhaps consider her | q 


and the solo artists are: Miss Pauline Bime- 
ler, Contralto ; Mr. Tgnatz Pollak. Baritone ; 
Mr. Oscar Wenige, Pianist ; Mr. H. Sehmitz, 
French Horn; an Mr. C. Siedler, Flute. 


OO 


SUNDAY CONCERT AT IRVING HALL. 


The Mendelssohn Orchestral Union will 
give the Seventh Sunday Cuncert, to-morrow 
evening, at Irving Hall, with their orchestra 
of sixty performers, tnder the direction of 
Harvey B. Dodworth and Edward Mollen- 
hauer. 
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A NEW PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. John C. Barnes, managerically con- 
nected with the house of Chickering & Sons, 
for over twenty-one years, has opened a new 
Piano Room, at No. 137 Eighth Street, a few 
doors east of Broadway. He offers to the pu- 
blic a piano of his own manufacture, which 
is excellent in every point, and is by far the 
cheapest instrument we have ever seen. It 
is elegant in form, well finished, thoroughly 
made, and in quality of tone itis pure, rich, 
and equal, anit at the same time sweet and 
powerful. It is a piano that can be relied up- 
on, and with it Mr. Barnes can challenge 
competition both in regard to quality and to 
price Mr. Barnes has a system of selling by 
instalments, which is singularly equitable and 
easy ; it appeals to all who are in want of a 
piano and yet canuot afford to pay the price 
down. By this system any one in ordinary 
circumstances can own a piano, and pay for 
it in a way, that the cost will hardly be felt. 
It will be well for those in such circumstan- 
ces to pay Mr. Barnes a visit, remembering 
that the instruments so offered, are not auc- 
tion-made things, but thorough, sterling good 
instruments, which are fully worth the price 
asked. 

Mr. J. C. Barnes, by his courtesy, kindness 
and urbanity, has made for himself a host of 
friends, who will do their best to sustain him 
and his new enterprize, of the success of 
which we have no doubt. 


OLE BULL’S CONCERT TO-NIGHT. 


Ole Bull gives a grand Concert to-night for 
the benefit of his company, who lost all their 
baggage in the disaster on the Ohio. In ad- 
dition to his own company, all excellent ar- 
tists, Mr. J. N. Pattison and Mr. E. W. Mor- 
gan willappear. The occasion is one, inde- 
pendent of the admirable programme, which 
should attract an overflowing audience to 
Steinway Hall to-night. 


CONCERT OF M’LLE. JOSEFINA 
FILOMENO. 


This wondeful young artist gave her first 
Concert on Saturday evening last, at Irving 
Hall, before a very small, but very critical 
audience. The apathy of ‘the public towards 
this gifted child, on this occasion, was only 
equalled by the indifference of the critics in 
advance. They could haye aided her, by 
calling the attention of the public to her con- 
cert, and have created an interest, by simply 
stating facts as to her talents. But being a 
stranger here, and consequently without in- 
fluence, her request for a hearing in advance 
was coldly unheeded. There is but little | 
charity for the friendless in the art world. 

But Mlle. Josefina Filomeno nobly sus- 
tained the reputation which had preceded her, 
and fully justified the warm praise we wrote 
of her, after haying heard her in private, last 
week. 

The movement of (penis: s Concerto, in 
which she was ably accompanied by Mr. Ed- 
ward Hoffmann, was a fine piece of pianism. 
She thoroughly comprehended the character 
and sentiment of the work, and rendered it 
with combined tenderness and brilliancy. 
She attacks with boldness and is unfailing in 
accuracy, not missing a note that we could 
detect, throughout} the whole evening’s per- 
formance. She lacks somewhat in the force, 
but not in the spirit of the bravura; but two 


or three years will give the needed set to the | 
muscles, when Malle. Filomeno will be able | 
to give full expression, to the fire and pas- 

sion which seem to permeate her being. Un- 
like many others who have attempted Cho- 
pin’s works, she seems to feel the tempo ruba- 
to, which is the key to the whole sentiment of 
Chopin’s inspirations, and without which, a 
thorough interpretation is impossible. While 
not claiming for her an entire mastery of this 
work, we consider it a performance of extra- 
ordinary merit, and would be so recognized 
in a first class artist of mature years. In the 
more modern romantic school, she is perfect- 
ly at home, interpreting them with grace, 
brilliancy and finish, and a con amore spirit, 
which gives them the fire of inspiration. Her 
execution of Gottschalk’s music is simply a 
mirror of Gottschalk himself—all his manner, | 
tenderness, brilliance and spirituel sentiment, | 
combined with that irresistible impulse by 

which Gottschalk swayed a thousand audien- 

ces. She executed several of his composi- 

tions with marvellous effect, and won for all 

she did enthusiastic encores. 

Her violin playing exhibits a kindred ge- 
nius, and the same amount of technical per- 
fection. She gave a breadth, a largeness to 
the Vienxtemps Concerto, which altogether 
surprised us; and she interpreted it with all 
the intelligence of a matured artist. Her 
technique is admirable, her intonation is 
faultless, her phrasing is clear, and her mani- 
pulation always distinct and certain. In her 
selection from Alard, she was greeted by re- | 
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peated murmurs of approbation and busts of 


applause. ‘Her harmonizs are wonderfully 
pure and full. The instrument she played 


|upon is by no means sonorous, so that her 


tone, though ptire and steady, was hardly as 
large as could be desired. In all she did, her 
success was unequivocal, and she was applaud- 
ed to the echo, by a strange audience, whose 
suffrage she won by the exhibition of a ge- 
nius of such rare excellence, displayed by a 
mastery over two instruments, that those who 
heard could only wonder and admire. A tri- 
umph more genuine has rarely been achieved, 
and we sincerely hope that the public will 
awaken to a knowledge of the gifted girl ar- 
tist who is in our midst, and do homage to 
her genius by crowding her next concert. 

The piano she played upon was a Chicker- 
ing Grand, and was the finest instrument, we 
believe, that the firm of Chickering & Sons 
ever turned out. All the magnificent quali- 
ties for which these instruments have long 
been noted, seemed magnified and perfected 
in this piano. In purity of tone, equality, 
sympathy, brilliancy, and sonority, it has 
never been excelled, 

We must compliment Mr. Edward Hoff- 
man upon the admirable style of his accom- 
paniments. In this most important branch 
of Concert routine, he has not his equal here. 


rs 


BENEFIT OF MRS. GOLDBECK. 


The Concert at Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
evening, was a musical success. We are sorry 
that we cannot say that it was pecuniarily so. 
Such a fine programme demanded a much 
larger audience, for rarely do we find such a 
grand musical combination—Miss Phillipps, 
Mad. Lanari, Ole Bull, Geo. W. Morgan, S. 
P. Warren, S. B. Mills, H. C. Timm, and 
others were present to aid by their artistic 
skill, this worthy charity, and those who 
were so fortunate a3 to assist, were well paid 
for their trouble. We shall not attempt to 
criticise the performances where all were so 
good. Miss Phillipps, always popular, on 
this occasion was unusually attractive, and 
her fine appearance added very much to the 
interest excited by her singing, while her ac- 
companist contributed in ne small degree to 
the general effect produced by the rendering 
of her selections. Ole Bull was also excellent 
and the audience showed their appreciation 
by repeated encores. Mad. Lanari was in 
splendid voice, and fully confirmed the favor- 
able impression made by her first appearance. 
She is an artiste of great excellence, and 
shows in her execution the most careful cul- 
ture. Her singing of the Cavatina from TJira- 
viata was pre-eminently superior, and places 
her in the front rank of finished vocalists. 
Her rendering of the Szotch ballads is unaf- 
fected, graceful and pleasing, while she ad- 
heres closely to the text, and does not over- 
load them with excess of ornamentation. We 
are certain that in all her future appearances 
she will be well received, and readily recog- 
nized as a first class artiste, and a valuable ac- 
cession to our list of prime donne. 

M. S. P. Warren as usual, was afforded an 
opportunity to play the organ while the au- 
dience was seating, and of course most of his 
performance was entirely lost to those who 
could appreciate his excellent playing. Mr. 
G. W. Morgan, in the second part, played his 
Overture to William Tell, and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mr. S. B. Mills was recalled after 
Recollections of Home. 

The absence of the members of the press 
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was a noticeable feature of the concert. We 
do not remember, during the entire season, a 

more enjoyable entertainment, and the ar- 
tistes are entitled to the warmest thanks of 
ail interested, for their prompt and generous 
response in aid of Mrs. Goldbeck. ; 


Se 


THE GRAND JEWISH WEDDING. 


At the costly Jewish Tabernacle on Fifth 
Avenue, corner of 43d Street, occurred last 
Tuesday, a superb wedding ceremonial, the 
first which has taken place in that elaborately 
decorated edifice, and from its connection 
with high official dignitaries and the Jewish 
beau monde on yery rica class, great interest 
attached to it. 

So it proved that not even inclement 
weather can prevent high bred ladies from at- 
tending church if any sensation is expected 
to come off therein. The display of rich 
dresses and jewelry was literally immense, 
and the music specially got up for that august 
occasion excited remarkable enthusiasm by 
excellence. 

The choir was one of the largest and most 
efficient in New York, and their performance 
justified high repute for the members in all 
respects, although neither organ nor organist 
essentially aided the singers. 

Mme. Paulitsch gave with admirable effect 
a soprano solo from a Mercadante Mass, and 
Miss Fisher with Mr. Sohst the Adam and 
Eve duet from Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation.” 

The concerted pieces for the full choir were 
also well given and very acceptable offerings 
to all concerned. Among the principal sin- 
gers in this quadruple quartet were Mme, 
Paulitsch, Misses Fischer and Fredericks, 
Mesdames Anschiitz, Hubsch, Holzhausen, 
Messrs. Groschel, Arman, Schmitz, Weber, 
Trost, Schwicadi, Traiger and Sohst.: 

The presence of this grand choir would 
have given zestand point to the grand dinner 
at Lyric Hall, which followed close upon the 
wedding ceremonial but from some in a> 
tence, their valuable aid was not secured, 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


The Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe, 
have made a signal success at Niblo’s Garden. 
The ‘‘Forty Thieves” is one of the most. 
beautiful burlesques produced in Americo. 


At the Theatre Comique Mr. H. B. Farnie’s. 
localization of Byron’s burlesque “ Pluto” is 
a success. The principal parts are sustained 
by Mr. William Horace Lingard, Miss Alice 
Dunning, Miss Ethel Norman, and Miss D. 
Lingard. 

Mr. John E. Owens sailed for Californien 
on Tuesday, to fulfil an engagement there. 


Mr. Robertson's latest comedy entitled 
** School,” was produced for the first time in 
America, on Monday evening at Selwyn’s 
Theatre, Boston. 


The Florences and Miss Rose Massey, have 
appeared during the week at Wood’s Theatre, 
in two burlesques, ‘‘Fra Diavolo” and ‘‘The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold.” ‘There are ma- 
tinees given every afternoon of ‘‘Txion,” to- 
gether with the unequalled Marlocchi. 


At the Tammany a new pantomime. was 
produced this week, introducing the Dutch 
comedian Mr. James H. Budworth. 
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The New York Circus continues its brilliant 
programme of last week, including the bro- 
thers Rizarell, Mr. Stickney, the daring rider, 
and the splendid company of athleies and 
acrobats, who give such dash and spirit to 
the performances at this establishment. 


Mr. Edwin Forrest played in ‘‘ Metamora,” 
on Monday evening at Newark. 


At Booth’s Theatre, the young and popular 
tragedian, Mr. Edwin Adams, will appear 
this Saturday evening for the first time in 
this city,in Mr. James Schénberg’s adapta- 
tion of Brachvogel’s romantic tragedy, in five 
acts, entitled ‘‘ Narcisse the Vagrant.” Mr. 
Booth will give his first matinee of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” this afternoon at 1 o’clock. 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers has just appeared in| 


Buffalo, in a new drama, written by Mr. E. 
Falconer, entiled ‘‘Snare; or, What Can’t 
Money do!” 


It is stated that Mr. Diou Boucicault is | 
now engaged in writing a history of the | 


drama, 


Mr. John Brougham announces a grand 
Shakespearean revival in particularly active 
preparation, which will shortly be produced 
with new scenery, costumes, and an unri- 
walled cast. 


The attractions at Bryant’s Opera House at 
present are, ‘‘T’oo Much Ado About Noffin,” 
and the languable burlesque opera entitled 
-* Elixir of Zove.” 


The Elize Holt English burlesque troupe, 
made their first appearance in this city at the 
Waverley Theatre, on Wednesday evening, in 
Mr. Byron’s new burlesque “ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia; or, La Grand Doctoresse.”” Among the 
other novelties given are ‘‘The Latest Can- 
Can.” 


Son SmaruH.—The telegraph brings us the 
unwelcome tidings of the death at St. Louis, 
in his 68th year, of Sol Smith, the veteran 
actor, manager, and author. Mr. Smith’s 
name is a household word in the southwest, 
where he is held in pleasant remembrances by 
two generations of theater-goers, and where 
his genial society has been enjoyed and curied 
by the polished gentlemen and clever Jitera- 
deurs of that region. It is some time since he 
retired from the duties of theatrical manage- 
ment, and his later years have been passed in 
domestic quiet in his pleasant home at St. 
Louis. Since he dissolved his active connec- 
tion with the professien he has received re- 
peated marks of the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, the last of which we believe was his 
election as a delegate to the State Convention 
of Missouri, whlch was held in 1860, and en- 
tertained the question of the dissolution of 
the Union. In that body we sat as decided 
opponent of secession, which he continued to 
he to the day of his death. 

Mr. Smith in early life was a printer and 
editor, in Cincinnati, where we believe he 
was born and resided for several years. Sub- 
sequently he became manager of a theatrical 
eompany which performed the cireuit of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. Later his 
management was confined to what was called 
the Old Theatre at St. Louis, which, in part- 
nership with Mr. N. W. Ludlow, he conducted 
during the Summer season, removing his 
company every Winter to the St. Charles 
Theatre at New Orleans. 

The particulars of his theatrical experience 
are amusingly related in his two volumes of 
personal recollections, which have afforded 
agreeable reading for some years past. 
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Mr. Smith’s last appearance on the stage 
was, if we are not mistaken, in 1858, on the 
occasion of a complimentary benefit at the 
Varieties Theatre, St. Louis, given to Mrs. J. 
M. Field, the mother of the talented Kate 
Field, whose contributions to the press have 


deafness incapacitated him for active profes- 


more than independent, he confided to his 
sons, Mark and Sol, the perpetuation of the 
family name, in connection with the stage, 
while he enjoyed a domestic repose as a 
worthy recompense atter a life of toil and 
trial, which was crowned with success. Dur- 
ing that busy life we may safely say that his 
word was never questioned, his integrity im- 
punged, or his name aspersed. 


——————— 


ART NOTES. 


Mrs. Sarau I’. Amus has completed a co- 
lossal bust of Governor Andrews, as he ap- 
peared during the war period. The likeness 
is said to be an excellent one, and it is now 
on exhibition at the State House, Boston. 


Mr. R. S. Grirrorp, the artist, has left 
Rome for a trip to Egypt, to be gone about 
four months. Mr. Bucuanan Reapjhas now 
in his studio a portrait of Cardinal Pentini, 
which is said tc be the finest picture painted 
in Rome for many years. It is a figure and 
head that recall the Leo X. of Raphael. 


Among the carriages which are catalogued 
for sale at Madrid, and belonged to the late 
Queen Isabella, there is one ornamented with 
panels painted by Munrinxo. 


JoHN Quincey ApAamMs Warp’s celebrated 
statue entitled ‘‘The Indian Hunter,” has 
been cast in bronze, and presented to the 
Central Park, by a number of our prominent 
citizens. It will be quite an ornament to the 
Park. 

Rosa BonHEvR contradicts the report that 
ill health has compelled her to relinquish the 
practice of her art. She says her health was 
never better than at present. 


Mr. Waurer M. Brackett, the Boston ar- 
tist, has executed an excellent portrait of the 
Rey. Petroleum Y. Nasby. 


There are now on exhibition at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Gallery, ‘‘ The Indian Trapper,” 
.“¢The Captive Child,” ‘‘The Old Oaken Buc- 
ket,” and “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


Mr. Jerome Tuomeson has finished his 
landscape of Minnesota scenery, containing 
in the foreground an episode from Long Fel- 
low’s “ Hiawatha.”’ It will be shortly placed 
on exhibition. 


A Map Artist.—The following anecdote is 
related by Alexander Dumas:—‘‘ The folly of 
one of the inmates of Charenton consisted in 
the belief that he wasa painter of great merit. 
The first object which attracted attention on 
entering his cell, was a large canvas placed on 
an easel, and carefully covered by a veil. If 
the countenance of a visitor inspired the mad- 
man with confidence, he would mysteriously 
disclose to him the fact of his having exe- 
cuted a chef d’euvre, and slowly uncovering 
the supposed picture, he would exhibit to 
the astonished visitor a perfectly naked can- 
vas, on which not the slightest trace of even 
a drawing could be discerned. ‘ Well?’ he 


would inquire. ‘ButIsee nothing.’ ‘You 


been so much admired. His age and a partial | 


sional Itfe, and as his circumstances were | 


see nothing ? Non-sense! It is the crossing 
of the Red Sea.’ ‘But where is the sea ?’ 
‘The sea has retired.’ 
‘They have crossed.” ‘And the Egyptians ?’ 
‘ They have not yet arrived.’ ”’ 


—————>>__ 


WAIFS FROM HOME. 


Opera Bouffe will have, after this day, one 
less temple devoted to its worship, as Fisk’s 
house then positively closes upon such enter- 
tainment. 


The negociations are, we learn, completed, 
for a grand German theatre and opera house, 
in Bowery, rear of Germania Assembly 
Rooms. Drawings and plans are now mak- 
ing, and in two years this magnificent edifice 
will probably open its wide portals to admit 
thronging multitudes who erst have crowded 
into the Stadt Theater. . 


Mr. Lafayette Harrison is, we learn, to haye 
another grand musical festival, including ora- 
torio, in this city, next Spring. 


The Harmonic Society did purpose to per- 
form Elijah, but are checked in that purpose 
by high demands from soprani, capable of 
the principal role for that voice. One de- 
mand was forty per cent of the gross receipts, 
another reduced claim exacted $600, As 
that society made less than $300 by their last 
Messiah performanée, when the expenses 
were $1500, slight encouragement is offered 
to adventure upon Hiijah, with expenses run 
up to at least '$2000, by such compensations 
to soloists. 


The exaltation of prices fer popular voca- 
lists in church quartets—ever great—is now 
rapidly advancing to absorptian with high 
rates of pastors, entire church incomes. 

We are credibly informed that $1200 per 
annum are now paid to a tenor in a Brooklyn 
church and one in this city, the latter being 
also relieved frora rehearsal duty, free to 
leave in concert engagement, @ plaisir, and 
when here is entertained at the pastor’s ele- 
gant mansion, before and subsequent to each 
performance. A bright and taking soprano 
from Ohio, now gets in a Boston church quar- 
tet $1900 per annum, beside: a contractto give 
her, at least $300 per annum, in concert en- 
gagements. From this latter source, last 
year, she received $500, making $1700 for 
one year’s not exacting work. 

Having made a great sensation at Brooklyn 
and in Boston, some rather sleepy quartet or- 
ganizations are deemed to require her brilliant 
and waking high A. So negotiations are pro- 
gressing to filch Boston’s priceless jewel and 
place it upon New York’s Coronal church, in 
spite of wrathful remonstrance from ‘‘ classi- 
cal” and slow going crganists, who deprecate 
paying over $600 to any singer in their quar- 
tets. 
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The new Opera-house at Vienne has been 
subjected to an ordeal about which some - 
slight anxiety was felt. A rehearsal with full 
band was held in it the other day, a number 
of competent judges being present to decide 
on its acoustic qualities’ Herr Hrabanek — 
commenced the proceedings by singing a song 
from Das Nachtlager; then came Mad. Will 
with one from fobert ; and, lastly, Herr ,Wal- - 
ter gave one from Die Zauberflite. The vyoi- 
ces sounded clear and pure, and completely 
filled the large edifice. 


‘And the Hebrews?’ - 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


“ OF THE Z 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


ifsinway & 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Frrst-Gotp Mena for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

Me.ivet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Feris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


ANS, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hans.ick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. ScHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. Ina large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess lat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 

ard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 


iuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AW ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 

ueathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.’ 
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Warerooms : STEINWAY HALT, 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


‘EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


* 


FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 


Aska ed SGite 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOVE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


Gluvce Move Lirst Lreminms. 


GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ 


Ak BN 
Hor the best Piano, 


AND THE 


FAIR, 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON snp PARIS, 


246 Washington st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT | 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex, 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, im 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wi OS sae. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the : 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by: 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ‘“‘DUNHAM? 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
.WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th stree 


NEW YORK. 
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A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
atrumental Music, entitled 


= "» > ) \ == 
THE OPERA BOUFFE. 
Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ** The Opera Bouffe.’’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


TURES 
FUE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. §8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman's Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


J. KE. FISHLEY, earow a'co, 
No. 56 18th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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ARION PLANO-FORTE, 


AT ie a 2 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabje for small Churches, Halis or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


.TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 331 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


UBLISHED BY E. STEIGER, 
17 North William St., New York. 


“Che Workshop,” 


A rnonthly Journal, deyoted to progress of the Useful Arts. 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range of 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most clas- 
ses of Trades and Manufactnres. Price $5.40, single num- 
ber 50 cents. £@>- One single available design or pattern 
may be worth far more thau a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere on very fayor- 
able terms, 

German, American, English and French Books and Perio- 
dicals in the departments of 


Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &c. 


on}hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe, 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lianos. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK.: 
694 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST, 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


‘Watson's Art Journal, 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 
. ot ee INS et Cs 


VWATSON, 


1D ow agp i iy oe 1G aug 


New Srrres—No. 279. \ 
Vou. X.—No. 19. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 


Four DoLiars PER YEAR, 
SINGLE Cortes, 10 Crs. 


.. DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PLANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
~ Plate. 
. ,Theadyantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction ofa 


= 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS ann GREAT POWER, 
re and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


hay They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


4239 BROOME 
NEAR BROADWAY, 
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THE ORGANIST’S LOVE. 


CHAPTER I.—BETROTHED. 


Lettie Graham stood by the gate, while the 
June roses dropped their rosy petals in a fra- 
grant shower about her feet. The whippoor- 
wills chanted in the meadows, and the crickets 
sang sprightly tunes in the shadows. Over- 
head the sky was bright with starlight, and 
full of a tropical warmth and brilliancy. 

The wind came up the long country lane, 
and blew Lettie’s brown hair back from her 
forehead. It kissed her pink cheeks, where 
roses blossomed brighter than any on the 
bush beside the gate. 

A step came up the meadow-path. Lettie 
knew well enough whose step it was. She 
looked away very intently over the fields 
lying calmly in the tranquil splendor of the 
summer night, and pretended not to be aware 
of any presence near her. 

‘“Good-evening, Lettie,” Paul Edson said, 
coming close beside her, 

‘*Oh, is that you, Paul?” she said, with a 
little start, and a feigned ignorance of his 
proximity. ‘‘Good-evening.”’ 

‘““What a beautiful night!” he added, tak- 
ing off his straw hat, and letting the winds 
riot through his hair at their own pleasure. 

**Tt is very pleasant,” she answered, a little 
shyly, just stealing a glimpse at his sun-burnt 
face from under her long lashes. 

«Tf life could be always as pleasant as it is 
to-night!” he said, with a little sigh creeping 
up to his lips. 

‘‘It there were no shadows, we should not 
know how to appreciate the sunshine proper- 
ly,” Lettie answered. 

“True; but too many shadows admit of but 
little sunshine to be appreciated,” he said. 

‘““We ought to prize that little all the more, 
then,” answered Lettie, stripping off the 
leaves from a branch of willow, drooping over 
the wall in slendsr sprays of shining verdure. 

“ But if we expect the shadow to come and 
blot out the sunshine every moment, what 
then ?” he asked, his blue eyes on her pretty 
face. 

“Oh; I don’t know,’ she answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘* Perhaps we ought not to ex- 
pect at all, only accept the sunshine when it 
comes, and hope it will last. The shadows 
will come soon enough without looking for or 
expecting them.” 

He did not answer, but broke off a cluster 
of scarlet-hearted buds, and wound them in 
her hair. 

“T wish I was an artist,” he said, admiring 
the effect. ‘‘I would paint a picture of you 
just as you look to-night. You are very beau- 
tiful, Lettie!” 

‘*Now, Paul!” she said, with mock depre- 


cation, ‘‘you, of all others, hadn’t ought to 
flatter me. 1 thought you above that.” 

‘*T do not flatter you,” he said. ‘‘I really 
think you the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw. At least, you are that to me.” 

There was a vast deal of meaning in his 
tone. She caught the look in his fascinating 
eyes, and knew well enough what he was 
thinking about. But, woman-like, she wanted 
him to express his thoughts in a more tangible 
shape than looks, so she said: 

‘I hardly comprehend what you mean, 
Paul.” ‘ 

**You might understand, Lettie,” he said, 
Specs her hand in his own; ‘‘I think you 

0.2" 

“‘T never was good at guessing,” she an- 
swered, with a little flush creeping over her 
face, yet making no effort to free her hand. 

‘*T love you, Lettie,” he whispered; ‘‘can 
you understand that ?” 

“T think I know your meaning,” she re- 
plied, dropping her brown eyes, shyly, yet 
with a pleased, glad look in their depth. 

‘*And what is your answer ?” he asked. 

‘You haven’t asked any questions to be 
answered,” she said, roguishly, just lifting 
her eyes to his for a moment, then dropping 
them again. 

“JT want to know if you love me—if you 
will be my wife ?”’ he said, softly. 

“Tl think about it,” she replied. 

‘You can tell me now, just as well as by- 
and-by,” he said, eager for her answer. ‘‘ Yes 
or no, Lettie ?” 

‘*Yes, then,” she said, in a whisper, half- 
frightened at the tumult of happiness in her 
heart. 

‘*God bless you, Lettie!” he said, tenderly, 
and kissed her face in a graye, glad way. He 
was accepting the trust of her love, and to 
him it was something very sacred. 

The moon climbed up the sky, and yet they 
lingered by the gate. I think they forgot 
how swiftly time passed, in the sweet and 
pleasant joy in their hearts. ‘ 


CHAPTER I1.—BLASTED HOPES. 


‘‘Mr. Graham, can you spare a few minutes 
for a little conversation ?” Paul Edson said, 
as Squire Graham laid down his paper; and 
proceeded to wipe his spectacles on his yellow 
silk handkerchief. 

“Eh? A little conversation 2”? he asked, 
looking up in the brown face of his stalwart 
hired man, ‘‘I guessso. What is it about ? 
That wood-lot you spoke about buying the 
other day ?” 

‘‘No, sir,” answered Paul; ‘‘it’s about Let- 
tie.” 

‘Bless ’me!’’ ejaculated the old gentleman; 
‘‘what have you got to say that concerns my 
daughter ?” 
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‘«Simply this,” answered the youg man, ‘‘I 
love her, and I want her for my wife!” 

“The dickens!” eried Squire,Graham, with 
ared, angry flush rising to hisface. He was 
nota profane man, and “‘the dickens” was 


his nearest approach to profanity, and only | 


used in cases of extreme excitement. ‘'You 
are an impudent fellow, on my word!” 

“T was not aware of any impudence in my 
conduct,’”’ answered Paul, quietly. ‘‘I asked 
you for Lettie. If there is anything impu- 
dent in that, I am not aware of it.” 

‘““Well, there is, if you don’t see it,” an- 
swered the squire. ‘‘I have higher views for 
my girl than seeing her the wife of a day la- 
borer, dependent on his hands for the bread 
he eats. If you say one word on the subject 
to Lettie, T’ll have you horsewhipped, and 
discharge you from my employ. I will—I de- 
clare I will!” 

And the angry stamp of his foot gave a de- 
cided emphasis to his words. 

‘‘Please, don’t be angry, father,” Lettie 
said, asshe came in through the door where 
she had been listening to the conversation. 
‘*He has spoken to me about it, and I pro- 
mised to be his wife. J love him, father!” 

She went and stood beside Paul, and put 
her little white hand on his arm very trust- 


gly. 

The sight was very aggravating to. her fa- 
ther. His anger knew no bounds. For a few 
moments he did not speak; but there was a 
storm of pentup wrath in his lowering eyes, 
and Lettie trembled, for she knew it would 
soon burst forth. 

At last it came, in angry, passionate words 
and fierce glances, more expressive than 
language of the intensity of his displeasure. 
He called her an ungrateful girl, a reproach 
to the family, and a disgrace to herself, in so 
far forgetting her position as to lower herself 
to the level of a common hired hand, not 
worth a penny in the world. He called Paul 
a presuming vagabond, a designing scoundrel, 
and ended by ordering him to leave the house 
at once and forever. 

All the stern pride in Paul’s nature rose up 
beneath the torrent of Squire Graham’s abuse. 
He would take no advantage of his parental 
authority. He was too manly for that, and 
he knew Lettie would never marry without 
her father’s consent. So he saw the shadow 
creep over the brightest gleam of sunshine 
his life had ever known with a great pang of 
bitter disappointment at his heart. He would 
go away. His resolve was instantly taken. 
Lettie might forget him, and marry some one 
else, and be happy, perhaps, if he went away, 
and gave her up, and he would not stand in 
the way of her happiness. 

«There is no other way, Lettie. 
away,” he said, turning to her, as she leaned 
against a chair, withther face drenched in 


bitter tears, and her heart aching with the | 


cruel words and taunts of her stern father. 

‘Oh, Paul!” she cried, catching his arm, 
“T can’t let you go!” 

“But I must!” he answered. ‘Think what 
a torture life would be to both of us if I 
should stay! We can never be more to each 
other than we are now, for your father would 
never consent to our marriage, It is best that’ 
I should go.” 

“Well, God bless you, then!” she said, 
through her tears. ‘‘Pl be faithful to you 
always, Paul, if I never see you again till we 
meet in heayen. _If we cannot live in the 
happiness of each other’s loye here on earth, 
we will there. Heaven is a better, purer place 
than this, and nothing will come between us| 
there.” 


I will go | 


| ‘Oh, my darling!” he cried, and clasped 
her in his arms. Neither thought in that mo- 
ment of the hard father’s presence, or heeded 
his angry looks or words. ‘‘It is hard to give 
up such a pleasant dream, but we must. 
Good-by. Lettie! God keep you in his care! 
Good-by!” 

With another kiss upon her lips, Paul Ed- 
son turned,“and left the room; but he left his 
heart behind him. 

‘Good riddance!” said Squire Graham, as 
|the door closed on the retreating form. ‘‘I 

think you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Lettie! Iam ashamed for you! In six weeks 
you'll thank me for what I have done, Til 
warrant.” 

“JT shall have to thank you for making life 
a lonely, aimless, cheerless existence, then,” 
| She answered. 

“‘T don’t want to hear any of that kind of 
talk,” was the reply. ‘‘You’ll get over it in 
|time; and when you are married to some rich 
| fellow, and comfortably settled for life, you'll 
|thank your lucky stars that I was sensible 
| enough to break off this silly idea of marry- 
ing a poor man. All he wanted was your 
| money.” 

*«Stop!” she said, lifting up a white, deter- 
mined face. ‘‘I won’t hear you talk in that 
way about Paul Edson. I wiil never marry 
any one else, and that you can depend upon. 
When I get my mind once settled, I can be as 
determined as you are; and I neyer will marry 
unless I can marry the one I love.” 

Squire Graham made no answer. He saw 
argument would be of no use, and resolved 
to trust to time to efface the fancy in her 
heart for Paul Hdson. He had but little faith 
in the lasting effect of love. 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE SHADOW, 


Squire Graham was mistaken in thinking 
that time would effect a change in Lettie’s 
heart. True, it worked some changes there; 
but the love she had given to Paul Edson was 
unchangeable. It was the one love of her life, 
and would be true and steadfast to the end. 

The years went by. She heard nothing 
from Paul for a long time. Then she came 
across the name of a certain Paul Edson in 
the papers; but whether it was her Paul or 
not she could not tell. This Edson was creat- 
ing great sensation abroad as an organist. 

She read of the wonderful melody his fin- 
gers eveked from the organ-keys, and some 
secret intimation told her that it was her Paul. 
He had been a passionate lover of music when 
/ she knew him, and quite likely he had given 
his attention to it after he went away. 
| She grew more womanly as she grew older. 
The trace of sorrow’s footsteps in her face 
| gave her a strange, sweet dignity. 

She had many suitors. Rich men and 
talented men sought her hand, but her an- 
swer was always the same. She had no heart 
to give, and her hand must never go without 
her heart. All those long years she was true 
to her old love. 

Her father tried to make her put aside her 
‘‘whims,” as he called them; but she was 
firm as a rock. 

“You would not let me have the happiness 
T asked for,” she said, ‘‘and now you need 
not trouble yourself about me. With Paul 
Edson, I might have been happy. Without 
him, I donot look for or expect perfect happi- 
ness. Life must have love of its own choice 
/to make it what God intended it to be. As 
you denied me the enjoyment of that love, let 
me alone, and I will get alone as best I can 
without it.” 


After awhile her father fell sick. She nursed 
him with a tender faithfulness to, the last, and 
followed him to his grave in real sorrow, 
though perhaps it was not so deep as it might 
have been had he been more tender and 


thoughtful of her happiness. 


After that she took up her life-work alone. 
She missed the peevishness of her father’s 
voice, and felt-lost when she heard no com- 
plaints from the room where the last days of 
his life had passed. 

He had required constant care, and that had 
taken her mind off from her own life some- 
what. Now that duty was gone, and she had 
nothing to do but think of herself. 7 

How she wished she might hear from Paul. - 
Now the barrier was gone. There was nothing 
between them to prevent the happiness they 
had longed for and dreamed of at the last, 
But where was he ? x 

So two more years went by. People began 
to whisper that Miss Graham was getting to 
be an old maid. But little Lettie cared for 
that; twenty-seven years are not all of life, 
and she began to hope after theymade that 
mound in the church-yard where her father 
was hidden away. What a blessed, blessed 
thing hope is. 


’ 


CHAPTER IV.—AFTER MANY DAYS, 


Lettie took up the morning paper, and 
glanced over the columns idly. At length her 
eyes fell on this notice: 


‘“‘Granp TREAT TO Lovers or Orncan Mv- 
sto.—We learn that Mr. Paul Edson, the ce- 
lebrated organist, who has been winning ‘the 
notice of the most accomplished performers 
in foreign circles by his skillful performances 
on the organ, will be in B—— to-morrow 
evening, and give a sacred concert at the 
Church of the Redeemer. All lovers of this 
class of music should be present.” 


Lettie laid down the paper, and a great 
light flooded her face with a new beauty. She 
would go to B to-morrow, and she would 
see this wonderful organist. If it should 
prove to be her Paul Edson—and from the 
strange thrill at her heart, she was sure of it 
—she would go to him and tell him that 
henceforth there was nothing to keep ‘them 
apart. 

You see she did not for one moment think 
that he might have forgotten the love he once 
gave her in the long years that had gone. She 
trusted him too implicitly for that. 

So, on the morrow, she went to B——. She 
had friends in the city, and she went to them 
on her arrival. She questioned them about 
the organist. They knew nothing about him, 
except that he was a very celebrated man in 
musical circles, and all the elite of B—— was 
half crazy to hear him play. Beyond that she 
could learn nothing. 

Eyening came, and the Church of the 
Redeemer was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. Many went away unable to obtain eyen 
standing-room. 

Lettie watched the organ-loft. She saw the 
glittering pipes, aud they seemed glowing 
with promises of coming harmony and sweet- 
ness. 

Suddenly a low, plaintive prelude trembled 
out upon the hushed air. It was one of Beet- 
hoven’s sweetest strains of organ-music, and 
it whispered to Lettie’s heart like a human 
voice. It seemed to her as though Paul was 
whispering to her, 

Then there was a pause, and glancing at the 
programme she held, Lettie saw that the next 
piece was one of the performer’s own compo- 
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sition, called ‘‘Life’s Dreams and Life’s Rea- 
lity.” It was a strange name for an instru- 
mental piece, and she wondered what it would ! 
prove to be. Perhaps it would be a sort of 
transcription of his own life. 

He commenced to play. Sweet, vague 
sounds leaped from the white keys at first, 
full of strange, delightful harmony, as the 
first bewilderingly beautiful dreams of our 
lives here on earth are. Then there followed 
grander and more sublime harmony, like the 
deep, strong resolves we all make when we 
see life opening before us full of prophecies 
of beauty and happiness. Just such melody 
had rung through Lettie Graham’s heart that 
night when Paul Edson told her how much 
he loved her—sweet, oh, very sweet, with an 
undertone of resolute strength for the duties 
and cares of the new life opening before her. 
The music rose and fell like waves upon the 
seashore, and breathed unutterable longing 
for the coming peace and quiet of a happiness 
already in view. Suddenly it changed, and 
low, mournful sounds sighed like a knell over 
vanished bliss. And, oh! how natural it all 
seemed to Lettie. Just such despairing chords 
had vibrated in her heart when sbe said good- 
by to Paul Edson. 

At last the ‘‘Dream” was over, and the 
‘Reality’ ended in a discord of harsh notes, 
too much like the reality of many lives to be 


pleasant. Lettie was sure of who the or- 
ganist was then; in the sad, sweet melody, 
she had recognized the dreams and the reality 
of Paul Edson’s life. He was near her once 
more! How her heart throbbed at the 
thought ! 

There was a short recess. When it came, 
Lettie got up quietly, and stole up the stairs 
leading to the organ-loft. She did not once 
think of what people might say if they should 
happen to see her; she only thought that she 
was going to see Paul. 

The organist sat before the organ, his head 
bowed over his hands, which rested on the 
keys. He did not hear her step as she came 
near. He did not look up till she laid her 
hand upon his head. 

‘Paul!’ she said, gently. 

He looked up then, and saw her standing 
by his side. A great,glad light flooded his 
face like the glory of the sunshine filling the 
sky after a storm. 

‘‘Lettie, my own Lettie!” he said, with a 
depth of infinite tenderness in his voice; ‘‘my 
darling, my beautiful dream.” 

**Yours through all the years gone by, 
Paul,” she answered, softly, ‘‘and yours for 
evermore. There is nothing to come between 
us now.” 

He drew her closer to his breast, and kissed 
her face. 

‘‘Nothing shall part us,” he whispered. 
**Gan it be that life’s dream is to be realized 
after all?” 

‘*After the starm the sunshine,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ We shall know how to prize the 
sunshine now.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘we will keep it 
always in our hearts.” 

Again the organ-notes rank through the 
church. This time it was that grandly beau- 
tiful anthem, ‘They that sow in tears.” Two 
voices sang together, and in the last sublimely 
touching strain, it was like a song of triumph: 

« They that sow in tears shall reap again in joy,” 


Diissexrporr.—A highly satisfactory per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul” was 
lately given, under the direction of Herr 
Tausch.—Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Africaine” has proyed 
exceedingly attractive at the theatre. 


CECILIA’S CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
PARIS. 


IIL. 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1868,—I have just come up 
to the surface after a long voyage of discoy- 
ery in the subterranean regions of Paris, and 
tiuly glad am I to see the golden sunlight 
once more after a couple of hours spent in 
dim darkness, made only darker and dimmer 
by the flickering rays of my candle. I have 
not much taste for the extraordinary : I do 
not care to ascend dizzy heights, nor to ex- 
plore underground ; and invariably decline 
all invitations to join pleasure parties to visit 
lunatic asylums, or ghastly morgues, or any 
other repulsive sights. I confess to having 
ascended, during my very youthful days, the 
Columns in the Place Vendome here in Paris, 
and while in Rome I made the moonlight ex- 
cursion de rigueur to the summ’‘t of the grand 
old Colosseum, but this was an excursion that 
fully repaid one in every respect, and malgré 
the lameness from which I suffered during 
the following week, in consequence of the 
perilous, crumbling staircases that I ascend- 
ed, I still look back with enthusiasm upon 
the ever memorable sight, as I stood on the 
highest point of this magnificent monument 
of ageslong spent. It brings the past very 
near to one, to reflect that this is really the 
famous old Colosseum of history and ro- 
mance—that wonder of former ages, and won- 
der of the present day .—a monument replete 
in its mute, massive grandeur with the life 
history of the Roman people from those cru-1 
days in which it was the scene of the dreadful 
games of the amphitheatre, down to the pre- 
sent time, when the spot hallowed by the 
blood of so many thousands of martyrs to the 
blessed faith, is now consecrated by the pres- 
énce of the holy cross. 

* But I must not wander back to the Eternal 
City and its old, impressive ruins, which so 
enchanted my heart one year ago, leaving you 
to wonder in what kingdom of darkness I 
spent those hours to which J alluded at the 
commencement of this letter. Not in the 
Sewers, through which most American visitors 
have taken at least one gloomy boat ride, but 
a place nearly akin to them, namely the Cata- 
combs. I was surprised into consenting to 
join a party of friends, all impelled by curio- 
sity, like most sight seers, to desire this des- 
cent into Hades. The Catacombs of Paris 
have not the charm of antiquity like those of 
Rome, and there are no interesting associa- 
tions of the early Christians connected with 
them. They date as Catacombs only from 
1786—most uninterestingly modern—-: ori- 
ginally stone quarries, they were consecrated 
as burial places the 7th April, 1786. Here 
were then removed the contents of various 
cemeteries, but at first the bones were merely 
thrown down in promiscuous piles, and not 
until 1810 did the idea arise of arranging 
them in the present orderly if not artistic 
style. For several years past, the Catacombs 
have been undergoing repairs, so that visitors 
are generally prohibited. Twice a year, how- 
eyer, the police make a'descent into the low- 
er regions, and on these occasions, parties 
are allowed to accompany them. The pro- 
cession of visitors is headed by the chief en- 
gineer of Paris, A very dreary, wet morning 
it was when we made our descent into the 
Hades, although before our exit the clouds 
had dispersed, and warm sunbeams welcomed 
us back to terra firma. The entrance to the 
Catacombs is at the Barriere d’ Enfer—quite 
appropriate, I thought. When we alighted 


from our carriage, we were immediately as- 
sailed by cries of ‘* Voyez Mesdames,” and 
candles were thrust into our hands by ragged 
women and girls eager to effect a sale. These 
candles were inserted in round cards of paste- 
board with a long wooden handle attached, 

to prevent any accident to one’s dress ;—for 
this convenience we paid six sous a piece, 

Some of the women had their impromptu 

candlesticks covered with fantastic and gaily 
colored paper, for which adornment one paid 
an additional sou or two. Many people how- 

ever, in an economical spirit, brought their’ 
candles from home, which they attached to 
the end of their umbrella or cane, or merely 
carried in their hands; while others bore 
street lanterns. We passed through a corri- 
dor out into an epen court, in which we 

formed in double file—a hundred or more 

people awaiting the descent. This was a 

consolation to my timid nerves, for I thought 

that at least I should not be lost ulone. Here 

we waited about half an hour—not very pleas- 

ant during the fa'ling rain—while the officials 
at a little table under shelter, near the en- 

trance to the lower world, placidly eyed us, 

and expressed no commiseration at our for- 
lorn situation ; neither did they offer any ex- 
planation for our continued detention in the 
rain. While waiting, we busied ourselves 
with speculating where we would make our 
descent. Some ladies seeing from afar the 

top of a revolying wheel, imagined that they 
beheld a well, into which we were to descend 

by means of a bucket ; so they expressed with 
much alarm their confident opinion, that if 
we intrusted oar lives to so perilous a means 

of conveyance, we would never come up a- 

gain, if even we succeeded in reaching the 
bottom without injury. 

When the moment for the descent arrived, 
we all walked forward to the little table where 
the officials sat, and gave up our ticket (which 
we had obtained by writing to Monsieur l’In- 
specteur General Somebody). The number 
of people going down into the Catacombs 
was then registered in a great book, and we 
were politely shown a little, low door—quite 
a relief from the prospective bucket. A des- 
cent of ninety steps now lay before us, by a 
narrow winding staircase, and at the tenth 
step we found. in a niche a lamp burning, at 
which to light our candles ;—as our party of 
five had eight boxes of matches, however, we 
scarcely required this kind attention. Down, 
down we went, until my head began to spin 
with the continual turning, the semi-dark- 
ness, and the close, damp air. ‘‘ What would 
I give for a breath of pure air!” I helplessly 
cried before we were half way down the stairs, 
and just as I was meditating how I could best 
escape back from the mysterious dangers that 
lay before me, my foot touched the ground 
instead of a stone step, et nous voila—Not yet 
though ; we had many long minutes of wand- 
ering through the labyrinthine stone quarries 
before we reached the Catacombs. When we 
were fairly in this realm of the dead, one 
chill of horror stole over me as I walked 
through the long chambers lined with human 
bones. When I saw the walls built up to the 
ceiling with bones, only divided through the 
centre (as a dreadful relief to break the mo- 
notony of the sight) by two rows of ghastly, 
grinning skulls, and reflected that in these 
yast Catacombs were the remains of thirly 
millions of people, and (which is hard to rea- 
lize), that these were once animated with hu- 
man souls, the spectacle and the thought 
seemed too dreadful for contemplation. But 
when the first sickening sensation was oyer, I 
discovered to my surprise, that a visit to the 
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Catacombs was by no means attended with 
the peril that I had anticipated. I had 
wrought myself up into a state of excitement 
that refused to be satisfied with any ordinary 
adventure ; and being quite determined that 
I should stray away from the party and be 
lost, I had filled my pockets with two boxes 
of matches, and provisions enough to sustain 
life for several hours ;—at least until my cries 
of distress should meet with a response. 
Great therefore was my disappointment when 
I found, that the entire length of the low 
ceiling of the quarries was marked with a 
black line—the clue to guide you to the Cata- 
combs, and once in the latter, it was most 
stupidly free from danger. All of the myste- 
rious side passages that looked out enticingly 
from the gloomy darkness were divide off 
by chains ; lamps were suspended here and 
there, (so adieux to my excited forebodings 
of losing my matches and groping about in 
‘darkness deeper than the night”), and when- 
ever we came suddenly upon a sharp turning, 
there two solemn men with torches would ap- 
pear, standing like grim statues guarding 
the approach to some bottomless pit, or cool 
well in which it would have been quite ro- 
mantic to have met with a melancholy end. 

Little chapels we found here and there ; 
the largest one containing a plain stone altar 
upon which once a year (All Souls’ Day), a 
priest says mass in memory of the departed 
souls, whose bodies haye now mouldered back 
to earth. In various chambers we found 
stone slabs recording the visit of some illus- 
trious person, or an inscription of some senti- 
ment. Once I found a Swedish inscription, 
over the words, ‘‘In souvenir of the visit of 
Prince Oscar of Sweden, July 1867.” This 
Prince was quite famous while in Paris for 
the indefatigable -perseverance with which he 
visited all of its sights. Some of the inscrip- 
tions were scriptural; others fragments of 
poems. Two of the most beautiful are the 
following : 

Ils furent ce que nous sommes, 
Poussiére, jouet du vent ; 
Fragiles comme des hommes 


Faible comme le néant. 
Lamartine, 


Ainsi tout passe str la terre, 
Ksprit, beauté, grace, talent : 

Telle est une fleur ephemére 
Qui renyerse le moindre vent, 


CECILIA. 


MUSIC BEYOND THE SEA. 


Herr OBERTHUR AT Bertry.—On the birth- 
day of the eldest prince of the Crown Prince 
and Princess, Herr Oberthur had the honor 
to play before their Royal Highnesses at a 
matinée which took place at the Crown Prin- 
ce’s palace. Herr Oberthiir played his fan- 
tasia on ‘*The Last Rose of Summer,” known 
to harpists as ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland;” ‘‘La Cas- 
cade,” together with (at the particular request 
of the Crown Princess) a transcription of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘On wings of Music,” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wedding March.” Their 
Royal Highnesses expressed repeatedly their 
great satisfaction in flattering terms, and 
listened with great and evident interest. In 
a matinée last week, at Capellmeister B. 
Scholtz’s, where only classical music is per- 
formed, Herr Oberthur achieved, by the per- 
formance of his concertino and second trio 
for harp, viola, and violoncello, such success, 
that both compositions haye since been much 
talked of in Berlin. 


Miman.—‘‘ Les Huguenots’ has been pro- 
duced at the Scala with Signore Benza, Mar- 
eck, fignore Tiberini, Juncr, and Rota, 


Mownicu.—Herr Hans von Biilow has gone 
to Paris. On his way to Weimar, his father- 
in-law, the Abbate Franz Liszt, spent some 
days at Herr von Bulow’s house.—Professor 
Zambusch, the well-known sculptor, has re- 
cently finished an admirable bust of the Ab- 
bate.—Herr Th. Pixis, the painter, has com- 
pleted for the King twelve pen-and-ink sketch- 
es of different scenes in some of Herr Rich. 
Wagner’s operas Tannhiuser; Lohengrin; Der 
Fliegende Hollinder, and Die Meistersinger.— 
From the beginning of the present month, 
there will be a performance of some good 
drama or opera every Tuesday, at half the 
usual prices of admission, ‘‘for the promo- 


tion of general education by the instrumen- | 


tality of the stage.” 


Hameureu.—Handel’s ‘‘ Joshua’ was per- 
formed at the second Subscription Concert of 
the St. Cecilia Association, —It is highly pro- 
bable that Herr Wachtel will not fulfil his 
engagement which was to extend from the 
middle of March to the commencement of 
May, at the Stadttheater, on account of cer- 
tain exorbitant conditions, on which he in- 
sisted some time after everything had been 


arranged, and to which the management de- | 
clined to agree.—Verdi’s ‘‘ Nebucadonosor,” | 


and Mozart’s ‘‘Siege of Corinth,” are in re- 
hearsal. 


Lerpstc.—At the fourteenth Gewandhaus | 


Concert, Mdlle. Cornelia Scherbel, from Bres- 
lau, made her appearance both as singer and 
pianist, and was warmly applauded for her 
rendering of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat major; of the scene and air from 
“‘Orpheus,” Du, die ich heiss geliebt, and of 
two songs by Rubinstein and Goltermann. 
The orchestral pieces were: overture to ‘‘ Die 
Vestalin,” Spohr; overture to ‘*Genoveva,” 
Schumann: and Symphony in B flat major, 
Gade. Owing to the continued illnes of Herr 
Dreyschock, and the small probability of his 
recovery, at least for some time, Herr Ront- 
gen has been appointed leader at the above 
concerts, as well as at the theatre—On the 
28th ult., Mozart’s birthday, the celebrated 
firm of Breitkopf & Hartel celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of its existence. It was founded, 
in 1719, by Bernhard Christ. Breitkopf, of 
Klausthal. In 1750, Johann Gottlieb Imman. 
Breitkopf invented and employed moveable 
musical type. The catalogue of the firm now 
comprises 11,800 numbers, among which there 
are some works with more than 400 plates, as 
well as the complete edition of Beethoven, 


Srurreart.—Concert of the Association for 
Classical Sacred Music: Chorale, Praetorius; 
Motet, Palestrina; Ricercate for Organ, Steig- 
leder; Toccata in F major for Organ, Speth; 
Cantata, ‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekimmerniss,” J. 
S. Bach; Toccata and Fugue for Organ, Eber- 
lin; ‘‘Passionsgesang,” Haydn; ‘ Benedic- 
tus,’’ Cherubini; Hymn for Soprano, Men- 
delssohn; and Fugue on the name ‘‘Bach,”’ 
(Op. 60, No. 6), Schumann. 


Essrincen.—Herr Blessing, having com- 
pleted the organ ordered of him for Tiibin- 
gen, and set it up in his factory, a numerous 
audience assembled there on the 10th ult., as 
Professor Fink had promised to try the in- 
strument. The professor managed to vivet 
the attention of his hearers for more than 
half-an-hour, exhibiting each separate register 
to advantage, and concluding with a fugue on 
the full organ. Mr. Broughton, organist of 
Leeds, performed a grand Fugue by Bach. 
In the afternoon theze was a sort of match 
between the two virtuosi, Mr. Broughton 
played an Organ Sonata by Mendelssohn and 


a piece by Spohr. Professor Fink then per- 
formed his Organ Sonata, Op. 6, in such @ 
manner, that the Englishman felt called upon 
to express his appreciation of the composition 
and the style in which it was executed. 
Si? 


WAIFS FROM THE ‘‘LONDON MUSIC- 
AL WORLD.” 


Gounod’s Tobias, lately given at Amsterdam, 
was a failure, 


Signor Naudin is engaged to sing Vasco di 
Gama at Lisbon. 


M. Gounod is still in Rome, and, contrary 
| to report, in health also. 


Signor Petrella has written anew opera; Gi- 
|ovannt I., for San Carlo. 


The Czar has presented Madame Patti with 
a pelisse valued at 80,000 francs, - 


Report speaks of a coldness having arisen 
between the King of Bavaria and his Wag- 
ner. 


M. Arthur Kalkbrenner, whose death was 
announced a few weeks ago, left a million of 
francs to his only son. 


Madlle. Sternberg, who was lately heard at 
the Crystal Palace, has been singing with 
success in Paris, 


We are able to announce that Mr. Sothern’s 
contemplated departure for America is inde- 
finitely postponed. 


M. Bagier has engaged Signor Vialetti, a 
profound. bass, lately very successful at Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburgh. 


It is not unlikely that Herr Gungl, the po- 
pular dance composer, may visit London, 
with his orchestra, during the next season. 


Messrs.. Merklin-Schultze have lately pa- — 
tented and built an organ in which the ‘‘per- 
former can play in four or five real parts.” 


We are told that the Pope has charged 
Abbé Liszt to prepare a scheme for the im- 
provement of church music in Italy. Poor 
church music ! 


A new opera, entitled Gelsomina, is in pre- 
paration at the Italian Opera in Paris. The 
music is by M. Luigi Bordese, and the prin- 
cipal role will be played by Miss Minnie 
Hauck. : 


Mrs. Charles Barnard, a lady who, under 
the name of ‘‘Claribel,” has become distin- 
| guished as a composer of popular songs and 
| ballads, died of fever, at Dover, on Saturday 
last, after three weeks’ illness. 


M. Pasdeloup’s programme last Sunday 
was this: Symphony in D major, Mozart ; 
Adagio, Gounod ; Symphony (Allegro, Ada- 
gio, Scherzo), No. 9, Beethoven ; Intermezzo, 
Lachner ; Overture, (Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,) Nicolai, . 


Le Monde Artistique announces that Ma- 
dame Rossini will not permit the body of her 
late husband to be removed to Florence. If 
all the reports on this subject be true, Ma- 
dame Rossini must be in the situation com- 
monly described as ‘‘not knowing her own 
mind,” 


The concert given by the Italians at the 
Salle Herz (Paris), for the benefit of their 
poor, was most brilliantly attended. Cheva- 
lier Nigra and all the members of the Italian 
legation were present. Madame Alboni sang 
her best, as in her best days, while Signor 
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Gardoni, Delle Sedie, and Tamburini, re- 
called to our memory the palmiest days of the 
Italian school. 


The anthem selected for performance at the 
enthronement of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is by Professor H. 8. Oakeley of the 
Edinburgh University, who was formerly a 
pupil of the Archbishop when he was head- 
master of Rugby. It seems to be a composi- 
tion of great merit, the title being ‘‘ This is 
the day which the Lord hath made.” 


At a meeting of the proprietors of the prin- 
. ¢cipal London theatres, held in the Haymarket 
Theatre, it was resolved that a memorial, 
signed by Buckstone, Webster, and the other 
proprietors, should be presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain, requesting him to consider the 
anomaly of closing the theatres on Ash Wed- 
nesday, while music halls and casinos are al- 
lowed to open. The memorial was drawn and 
signed by the gentlemen present ; and it was 
ordered to be sent round to the metropolitan 
theatres for the signatures of those who had 
not attended the meeting. 


At Marseilles a concert was given not long 
since in the Salle du Conservatoire for the 
benefit of the Poles, and was largely attended. 
The members of this assemblage, being well 
known to each other, found themselves al- 
most en famille, and the consequence was that 
the conversation became somewhat more than 
audible during the performance. It rose, in- 
deed, to such a pitch that some happily in- 
Spired person despatched a billet to the two 
performers, Mdlle. M. and R. M., who were 
then executing a duet. It ran thus :—‘‘The 
performers are requested to play extremely 
piano, in order not to disturb the conyersa- 
tion.” The billet was passed from hand to 
hand ; the rebuke was accepted in good part, 
and silence restored. 


The orchestra of La Scala, Milan, lately in- 
sisted upon the remoyal of an obnoxious cri- 
tic from the theatre and carried their point. 
‘* Est-ce la liberté de la critique qui est me- 
nacée,”’ asks Le Ménéstrel, ‘‘Qu’est-ce donc ? 
—tLa chose parait graye.” Our own query is 
—‘*What next and next ?” 


Some time ago the Parisian literary world 
was amused and scandalized by the public 
sale of a photograph in which M. Dumas peéve 
and the late Miss Menken were depicted to- 
gether in amicable (ée-a-tite. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Phare de la Loire. took the 
trouble to transmit one of them to the editor, 
who kept it on view, so that provincials might 
be as much shocked as Parisians. The Soleil 
announced the approaching marriage of the 
great novelist with the ‘‘ young person of the 
Gaite.” It appeared however that the pic- 
ture, if not ‘‘composed” out of two others 
(a practice too common), was made public 
without the knowledge of M. Dumas, who 
threatened the photographer with a civil ac- 
tion. Similar photographs were to be seen 
of M. Bismarck and Mdile. Pauline Lucca, 
but in this case it was by consent of the par- 
ties and was due to an accidental rencontre of 
the singer with the minister in the studio of 
the phothographer. 


—__——_ — oe ___—— 


English opera succeeds opera bouffe in 
Boston, and will run there for three weeks, 
to be succeeded by Lotta. New York is—on 
dit—to have at Niblo’s a season from the same 
—Riching’s company—this Spring. Camp- 
bell was at Booth’s Theatre, last Saturday 
eyening, in radiant health and full voice. 


A NEW ACADEMY OF DESIGN IN 
CHICAGO. 


We copy the following from the Chicago 
Railway Review, a capital paper by the by, 
and congratulate our cousins of Chicago on 
the good time coming for them. Our readers 
will perceive, that the plan of the new Acade- 
my of Design presents some novel features, 
which may work well, or not; but, we are 
glad to observe that the one great principle 
which rules all such associations, namely : 
the retiring modesty of the projectors has 
been preserved. We have always looked up- 
on the man who covers the largest canvass as 
the greatest artist, for the undeniable reason, 
that if he must have a large canvass to ex- 
press his ideas on, his mind and imagination 
must be grander and broader than the 
genius of that man who can crowd his 
thoughts into a smaljl frame! Therefore, the 
large canyass men should, unquestionably, 
rule the Academy; and if it is a privilege to 
be born in the Chicago Opera House, then 
those so born should have the full benefit of 
such privilege, : 

The Honorary Academicians come in, we 
think, upon terms too inconsiderable alto- 

ether. Still the privilege of disseminating 
$10,000 portraits of the Academicians, to 
‘¢similar institutions throughout the civil- 
ized world,” is a salutary regulation, and a 
partial compensation for the loss of dignity 
in associating with outside men. The estab- 
lishment of an Academy Art Journal, was a 
brilliant thought, but, surely, it is not con- 
templated to put the editor thereof into 
livery—an intention which a paragraph of 
the By-laws clearly points to. We trust not; 
but we leave our readers to judge of the 
Constitution and By-laws, as they appear in 
the Chicago Railway Review :— 


‘* 4 NOVELTY IN ART MANAGEMENT, 


‘* We learn, through a private circular, that 
a number of the leading artists of the Opera 
House are about organizing a new Institute 
of Art, which is designed to surpass anything 
else of the kind, whether in the New World 
or the Old, in ancient or modern times. We 
are assured, however, by the gentleman who 
has avore us with the unique document, that 
the moyement originated in the fact, not 
that those participating therein love those 
left behind in the old organization less, but 
themselves more. 

** Among the 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


which are to distinguish the policy of the 
new Academy, and lead others to see its 
members as they see themselves, are the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*The members of the Academy (M. A.’s) 
shall be known as the Mutual Admirationists, 

‘The Academy shall consist of three 
classes: Academicians, Honorary Academi- 
cians, and Fellows. 

‘*Academicians shall consist of such lead- 
ing artists alone as are able to prove (by oath 
or affirmation) that they habitually cover 
10,000 square feet of canvass annually, or 
were born and raised in the Opera House. 

‘‘Honorary Academicians shall consist of 
such citizens of Chicago as haye either 
bought $10,000 worth (artist’s price) of paint- 
ings from one or another of the leading 
artists composing the Academicians, or shall 
subscribe a like amount to be appropriated to 
such purposes as the Academicians may spe- 
cify and determine. 

‘* Fellows shall consist of those other artists 


who were not born and have not been raised 
in the Opera House, or who have never in 
any three successive years covered 10,000 
square feet of canvass annually. 

“* None but 10 ,000-square-feet Academicians 
shall be eligible to the office of President or 
Vice President, which functionaries shall be 
chosen solely by the ballots of members of 
the first class; and these officers shall hold 
office for life, and when they die shall design- 
ate their successors. 

‘*The following are specimens of the pro- 
posed 


BY-LAWS 


of the projected Academy: 

‘‘Kivery member of the first degree must, 
at the earliest practicable dates, get his por- 
trait painted (by an Academician) in (at least) 
four different attitudes, to be hanged in the 
great hall of the Academy. 

‘*Ten-thousand-dollar copies (which may 
be done by a Fellow) of the original portraits 
(to be the work of an Academician) of the 
President of the Academy shall be sent gra- 
tuitously to all similar institutions throughout 
the civilized world; the expense to be divided 
among the Honorary Academicians, 

‘*The Academy shall haye an exponent and 
expounder in the Academy <Art Journal, 
whose editor the Honorary Academicians 
shall provide with free board and lodging, 
and a new jacket every Christmas, 

**In the School of the Academy, the Aca- 
demicians shall, in alphabetical order, teach 
sculpture and painting in twelve lessons.” , 


——————Q@-—-____. 
MUSICAL, 


Vieuxtemps, lacking profitable employment 
for his violin in Europe, now that Ullmann 
is floored and hors du combat, desires earnest- 
ly to reap fresh laurels and greenbacks in 
America. He doubts, however, if a rich har- 
vest of the Jatter can now be picked up, since 
Urso and Bull have gleaned every field so 
closely, and would prefer to be guaranteed a 
handsome sum for a season’s work, as De 
Meyer and Urso have been so fortunate in 
that department of music, 


Parepa-Rosa is credibly asserted to have 
abandoned concert giving, because she is too 
ill to proceed with that work and will remain 
quiet until next fall, when she will come out 
with a grandly appointed English opera en- 
terprise, in which the principals, beside her- 
self, will be the best that money can procure 
from merry England. Whether this sweep- 
ing on dit includes Sims Reeyes for primo te- 
nore, his terms being fabulously extravagant, 
and include a high salary for his wife also, 
we cannot learn. Parepa will need some great 
attraction like Reeves, to combat successfully 
with two first class opera bouffe companies, 
and the grand Italian Opera combination, 
confidently promised for next autumn. 


M. W. Whitney, Basso, who was noticed in 
the Art Journal as haying made a great suc- 
cess in the Festival Concerts in Boston, in 
May last, has been studying in Italy for sey- 
eral months past. He is now on his way 
home, but will sing in London and Liverpool 
in oratorio previous to his return to the Unit- 
ed States. His numerous friends will be 
gratified to learn, that he is recognized as a 
first class artist by such gentlemen as Jules 
Benedict in London, under whose direction 
he expects to appear in Judas Maccabeeus, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Hhilarmonic Society. 
FOURTH CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, March 6th, 1869, 8 o’clock, 
Academy of Music. 


The Board of Directors haye the pleasure of announcing 
that they have secured the valuable services of (one of their 
Honorary Members) 

Madame Anna De La Grange, 
In addition to which attraction, the two celebrated German 
Musical Societies, the 
Liederkranz and Arion 
havo kindly consented to sing at the Concert. 
OKCAFSCRA 100 PERFORMERS, 


Herr CARL BERGMANN, ° F . Conductor, 
PROGRAMME. 

Three parts from Suite, . Bach 

(First time by the Society. ) 
Scena and Aria *‘ Fidelio Beethoven 
Madame Anna De La’ Grange, 

Double Chorus, Lohengrin, ‘ . Wagner 
Liederkranz and Arion. 

Overture, Melusine, A . B Mendelssohn 

Letter Aria from Don Giovanni, - Mozart 


Madame Anna De La Grange, 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, . Schumann 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., Pres. 
D. ScHaapD, Seerctary. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 


Director, 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents, 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 7, AT 8, 
FIFTEENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 


The following eminent artists will appear:— 
Miss JOSEY HOFLE, tle favorite Primadonna. 
Mons. F. J. PRUME, the celebrated Violin Virtuoso, 
Mr. F. LETSCH, the unequaled Trombone player. 
Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway, 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 
Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee and Manager, ; : Mr. Jobn Brougham. 


Three Courses of Fun! 
JENNY LIND AN IRISH STEW 
and Last Night of 
POCAHONTAS. 
Greeted nightly by crow ded houses and thunders of applause 

Doors open at 7's. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
Box Office open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

On Monday, March 8, will be produced, after archeologic- 
al oe eeenrag a Grand Shakespearean Simplification, to be 
callec 

MUCH ADO ABOUT A MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director........ccceecccvccceses J. GRAU, 


This Evening, at 8 o’clock, and 
MATINEE at 1. 
FLEUR DE THE and MONS. CHEUFLEURY., 
Which will be performed with the same great cast and 
splendor of mise en scene as in the evening. 
In Preparation, La Vie Parisienne and Chilperic. 


New Scale of Prices.—General admission, $1; Orchestra 
Seats, reserved, $1.50; Private Boxes, four seats, $8; Pro- 
scenium, $15; Family Circle, 3Uc, After 914 half price. 


STEINWAWYW HALL, 


HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOCAL 


And Pianoforte Music, 
Madame Raymond-Ritter. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 
Mr. 8. P. Warren, Accomp. 


FIRST MATINEE, March 6, 232 p. m. 
The Old English School. The Old Italian School. Folksongs. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 


FOURTH SYMPHONY SOIREE, 


Saturday Evening, March i3th, 1869. 
at 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Mendelssohn Union, 
Grand Orchestra. 


Conducted by Theodore Thomas. 


Tickets $2.00.......scecceevcccees Including Reserved Seat, 
PROGRAMME. 

Suite in Canon form, Op. 10. ; ‘ . 3 Grimm 

Motett, I wrestle and pray. First time. fp ’ Bach 

Symphony. E flat, Op. 28. ° F , Man Bruch 

Gipsey Life. Op, 29. First time. . Schumann 

Overture, Tannhauser, 4 ci 5 * - Wagner 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager, . . ..Mr. LESTER WALLACE. 
Doors open at 733; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
will be produced that charming creation of Shakespeare’s 


fancy, 
A MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


Music, Scenery ard Dresses all new. 


Mr. Wallack begs to snnounce that he has recoived from 
Mr. T. W. Robertson his last new comedy, entitled 
« SCHOOL.”’ 


This play, by the gifted author of ‘‘ Ours” and ‘Caste,’ is 
in preparation. 


IRVING HALL, 


9TH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
SUNDAY. EVENING, MARCH 7, 1869, 
GRAND COMBINATION 
of the 
Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, 
Sixty Performers, 
Assisted by the following eminent talent;— 
5 2 
The greatest living 
CORNET A PISTON PERFORMER, * 
Miss Merrifield, Soprano. 
Master De Solla, Tenor. 
Mr Harry Sanderson, 
, The wonderful Pianist 
Mr. G. W. Colby, 
Accompanist, 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, 
Mr. H. B. Dodworth. Conductors. 
Tickets 50 cents. Reserved Seats 50 cents extra. 


IRVING HALL. 


GRAN DT OCOING ERD. 


BASSFORD, Pianist, and 
J. B. POZNANSKI, Violinist, 
Will give a Grand Concert at Irving Hall, 
Wednesday Evening, Mareh 10th 
On which occasion they will be assisted by the following 
eminent talent : 
Mile. JOSEY HOFLE. 
P:ima Donna of the Brunswick and Munich Royal theatres, 
Mr. W. J. HILL, Tenor. 
Mr. J. R. THOMAS, Baritone, 
Mr. Wim. DRESSLER, Conductor. 


Weeks 


Tickets One Dollar. For sale at the principal Music 
Stores and at the Hall on the evening of the concert. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give, 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B, Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


MENDELSSOHN’S} 
AX Do deans Tee 


Will be given in Jersey City, by the 
HARMONIC SOCIETY 
Of that City, and the 
MUSICAL UNION OF ELIZABETH, 
On Tuesday evening, March 16, 


| With Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra, 


Mrs. Georgie Shepherd, first Soprano. 
Miss L. Lyons, second Soprano, 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, Alto, 


W. F. Sherwin, Conductor. 


Watson's Art Fournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH. 6, 69. 


The cffiice of Warson’s ArT JOURNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions an 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of ‘Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts otf Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest, We invite all to communicate 
with us. with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration, 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


ront page per line, one insertion,.......... +eese+ 30 Cente, 
Back page is ? secvesccceses....20 cents, 
Inside pages ” oe o:5 ie w/e eins aa eiiohe ia DUCEIEE, 


For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 

‘Clubs of Hives s ieccsciseich sale tateaners 
Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post- 
officie in 20 cents for year or 5 cents for quarter, in advance, 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be: 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS, 


We have to apologize to our readers for 
the non-appearance of the Arr-Journan last 
Saturday. The matter was duly prepared, 
but the difficulties which surround the offices, 
caused by the general strike of compositors, 
prevented our printer from fulfilling his con- 
tract with us and others. Such a failure is. 
both annoying and damaging to us, but as it. 
was unavoidable, we have to submit, and beg 
the indulgence of our friends, 

SanEEE ERED: commen eed 


THE EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


The most noteable event which has trans- 
pired in the musical world for some weeks 
past, is the brief return of Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg to the operatic stage, previous to her 
return to Europe. It flattered the fashiona- 
ble world, and attracted one or two brilliant 
audiences, and the fair cantatrice gained a 
world of ‘applause and flattering encomiums, 


But even her return cannot galvanize the Ita- 
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lian Opera into vivid existence ; its torpidity, 
for the present time, at least, seems chronic, 
and only a thorough cleaning out of the old 
material, and antiquated machinery, will re- 
vive the lost public interest in its affairs. 

As usual, there is pretty lond talk of the 
wonderful things to be done in the ensuing 
Fall Season. The present report is, that the 
whole of Mapleson’s Italian Opera company 
is to be bodily transported from London to 
the Academy, New York, to give us a taste of 
what a perfect Italian company ishke. We 
shall believe that there is some foundation to 
this report, when we hear that the wealthy 
and fashionable people have subscribed a 
hundred thousand dollars for boxes for the 
season. Only upon some such guarantee will 
Mapleson bring his artists across the Atlantic. 
It might pay then, but even with such a gua- 
rantee, the expenses would be so heavy, that 
to meet them, the prices would have to be 
placed at so high a figure, that the risk would 
be enormous. 

The other telegraphic rumor, that Mr. Tay- 
leure, the agent of Mr. James Fiske jun., has 
made a contract with M’lle. Nilsson to sing in 
America one hundred and forty nights, for 
one thousand dollars in gold, per night, also 
needs confirmation. The statements of pre- 
vious engagements for a long period of time 
made months, ago are at variance with the 
above report, which can only be confirmed by 
an official announcement. Mlle. Nilsson would 
undoubtedly create a furore in this country, 
and her engagement might be made a profit- 
able speculation, if other expenses were kept 
down to the lowest possible figure. 

To any one who had watched the course of 
events, the announcement that Brougham’s 
peautiful theatre was to be devoted, on the 
first of April, to the performance of Opera 
Bouffe, was a matter of no surprise, although 
jt will be to all a source of regret. That it is 
admirably suited for the purposes of Opera 
Bouffe, everyone will admit, for the surround- 
ings are elegant, and the location absolutely 
unsurpassed. The dramatic company of 
Brougham’s theatre, has been singularly un- 
lucky. Engaged from September last, the 
delay in finishing the building caused them 
to lose four months of time, for which nota 
dollar in compensation was paid to them ; 
now, after a season of only a few weeks, they 
‘are turned adrift at a moment’s notice. Who 
would yoluntarily follow a profession that is 
liable to exigencies so ruinous and depress- 
ng. 

‘ if is a source of regret to all lovers of song, 
that Madame Parepa-Rosa still remains very 
ill, and unable to fulfill the extensive concert 
tour projected for her. Reports as to her re- 
turn to convalescence, are, we understand, 
growing more favorable daily. The citizens 
of Chicago are, we understand, especially 
concerned about her illness, as they were 
looking for a Grand Musical Festival in May, 
which Madame Parepa-Rosa purposed to un- 
dertake. 'The idea, we hear, has been aban- 
doned for the present, although the prospects 
for success were very flattering. Mr. I. Wid- 
dows, one of Mme. Rosa’sagents, has been for 
some time in Chicago, with a view to the 
working up a grand chorus and orchestra for 
the occasion, but the chances of its being 
given becoming very remote, he has employed 
his time in organizing, with the assistance of 
Professor Balatka, a fine orchestra, and is 
now giving weekly concerts & la Theodore 
Thomas. The Chicago papers speak very 
highly of the enterprize, and seem to think 
that it will prove a brilliant success, We sin- 
cerily trust that it will, for the sake of music, 


and also for the sake of Mr. Widdows, who is 
an enterprizing and reliable business man and 
deserves to succeed. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalia,” will shortly be 
given by the Jersey Harmonic Society, in 
Jersey City. No expense will be spared to 
make it a perfect performance, the President, 
Mr. Dudley Gregory Jr., being determined 
that no accessory shall be wanted to secure 
its proper production. Jersey lightning is 
said to be unhealthy, but Jersey spirit is 
strong and in the right way, and the cause of 
music will receive therefrom an impulse which 
will advance it fifty years. 

— 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC CONCERT THIS 
EVENING. 


Our readers should bear in mind, that the 


Fourth Philharmonic Concert takes place this} Qn Monday evening next, Mr. Brougham’s 


evening, at the Academy ef Music, and that 
in addition to a splendid instrumentnl pro- 
gramme, Madame La Grange and Choral So- 


cieties of the Liederkranz and Arion will ap- | 


It will be a great Concert. 


ee 


GRAND CONCERT AT IRVING HALL. 


Mr. Wm. K. Bassford and Mr. J. B. Poz- 
nanski, will give a Grand Concert at Irving 
Hall, on Wednesday evening next, March 10, 
on which occasion they will be assisted by 
Mile. Josey Hoflé, the young and popular 
German prima donna, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. J. 
R. Thomas, and Mr. Wm. Dressler. Messrs. 
Bassford and Poznanski, pianist and violinist, 
are so well known as admirable artists, that 
there is no need for commendation from us. 
The affair promises to be both fashionable 
and brilliant, and the programme will be both 
popular and excellent. 

ee 


THEO. THOMAS’ SUNDAY CONCERT. 


pear, 


To-morrow evening, March 7th, Mr. Theo. 
Thomas will give his Fifteenth Sunday eve- 
ning concert, at Steinway Hall. There will 
be a splendid and attractive programme for 
the orchestra, and that talented and charming 
artist Miss Josey Hofle will sing some fine se- 
lections from Meyerbeer and Kreutzer. The 
other soloists are Mons, F’. J. Prume and Mr. 


F., Letsch. 
Gilghy SMe Wr ee ere bans . Ay 
THE MENDELSSOHN ORCHESTRAL 
NION. 


a 


This large body of Musicians under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Dodworth and Mollenhauer, 
will give their Ninth Concert at Irving Hall, 
to-morrow, Sunday evening, on which occa- 
sion, in addition to a strong orchestral pro- 
gramme, a number ef artists will assist. 

SE SS eee) 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


M. Carrier took his benefit at this elegant 
establishment, when a brilliant attendance 
greeted one of the best and most varied per- 
formances of the season. ‘To-day there will 
be a Matinee at One o’clock, when the Fleur 
de Thé and Mons, Cheufieury will be pre- 
sented. The same pieces will be performed 
in the evening. The casts on both occasions, 
will contain all the strength of Mr. Grau’s 
fine company. 

The popular opera, ‘‘La Vie Parisienne,” 
which is new to this country, is in active pre- 
paration at this establishment, and will be 
produced in superb style in a few days, 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


“Much Ado about Nothing” will be re- 
peated every evening at this fashionable The- 
atre, until further notice. It continues to 
draw large audiences, to delight the most 
critical. It is rumored, however, that as Ro- 
bertson’s new play, ‘School,’ must be 
brought out this season, ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing” will have to be withdrawn, probab- 
ly, after next week, to make room for it. It 
is also said that the charming and excellent 
actress Miss Effie Germon is engaged at this 
theatre and will appear in the new play, 
*“‘School.” She will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the company. 


Or re 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


/new Burlesque, ,‘* Much Ado about a Merch- 
ant of Venice,” will be produced at this beau- 
tiful theatre in great style. Report says that 
this is the best and strongest Burlesque that 
Brougham has written, containing brilliant 
and humorous hits, and situations, and inci- 
dents of the most laughable character. It 
will be sustained by the whole strength of 
the company, and will no doubt make a de- 
cided hit. 
—————> + ~__— 


MUSICAL CONSOLIDATION 
JERSEY. © 


A convention of delegates from the musical 
societies of Newark, Plainfield, Orange, 
Elisabeth, and Jersey City, has been called 
to meet at Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey City, at one 
o’clock, on the 1¢th of this month. D. 8. 
Gregory Jr. has taken the initiative in this 
matter, after consultation with his numerous 
musical acquaintances, and he hopes to bind, 
by some mutual plan, these five societies, 
numbering between four and five hundred» 
singers, that works of the great masters, re- 
quiring a large chorus, may be given with 
greater effect. The plan has some additional 
promise of success trom the fact, that the 
five societies haye but three conductors, 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan, W. F. Sherwin, and— 
Seward, who can consult in New York as to 
lempo, method, etc., assimilating the societies 
so that they may be brought together with 
little difficulty. 


a 


CONCERTS IN NEW YORK. 


IN NEW 


A concert was given at Irving Hall, on Sa- 
turday evening, February 27th, to benefit the 
Spanish Episcopal Church of Santiago, in 
New York. Mmes. D’Angri, Mixsell, Senor- 
ita Filomeno, Signori Boy and Martinez ,with 
other assistants, combined with Mr. Edwd. 
Hoffman, and some other pianoforte accom- 
panists, to make the concert as enjoyable to 
all present, as the pecuniary result was grati- 
fying, to a committee at once large, and exe 
cessively vigilant in that regard, We have 
not for along time past, heard Mme, D’An- 
eri, with such unalloyed satisfaction, as on 
that occasion, for she chanced to be in her 
yery best vocal condition and mood, while 
her true artistic instincts were allowed full 
control in her song. 

Mrs. Mixsell was also in admirable voice, 
and more than usual command of its great 
resources. Very few pure soprani equal hers 
either in sonority, truth, or flexibility, yet 
she does not yet command a public, and 


_|driye it into those ecstasies which so rarely 
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beautiful a voice, if skilfully and tastefully 
managed, invariably excites in our concert 
halls. It is by no means too late, for a vocal 


master to fashion azd finish this most ad- | 


mirable soprano with artistic perfection, with 
free display—not rarely of executive facility 
—but those graces of sentiment and expres- 
sion, which bespeak the finished vocal artist. 

Signor Boy, too, needs thorough schooling 
ere he can pass muster as a vocal artist, or 
attain eminence in’a concert hall—much more 
in opera. His voice is naturally good and 
effective, but he,in striving to produce grand 
effects, invariably overdoes them, and merely 
distorts a noble organ when exploiting ‘for a 
grand coup. Level singing appears to be his 
special aversion, so his audience get a succes- 
sion of violent contrasts and spasmodic out- 
breaks, in lieu of refined vocalization. The 
eoncerted pieces went off well, and the ac- 
companiments were given, as if by those who 
know how to wait upon and readily assist 
those whom they are employed to aid. We 
have already expressed ourselves freely and 
candidly, with regard to all, or nearly all the 
other participants in this concert, and, there- 
fore, need merely to remark, that Senorita 
Filomeno most amply justified there, all that 
we, or any other journals, have said in her 
praise, and especially marked were the com- 
mendations awarded her violin solo, by the 
most exacting and fastidious experts. 


Signora Lanari’s soirée at Chickering’s, 
proved a very pleasant and enjoyable affair, 
as that lady’s refinement of style and close 
artistic training, had favorable opportunity 
for intimate appreciation. We have never 
heard her in better voice, or to greater ad- 
vantage, and she entirely won the favor of 
the audience. Indeed, she has only to be 
heard, to be recognized as the complete and 
thorough artiste, and her selections in their 
renderings show the utmost perfection of the 
school to which she belongs. 

Senorita Filomeno again vindicated her 
andeniably high rank among pianists and 
violinists, winning esteem moreover by that 
unaffected manner that even proves a true 
artist. 

We do not remember to have ever heard 


Ronconi sing as well in tune as on that ocea- | 


sion. Neither did he ever display so much 
suavity and delicacy of expression in our 
hearing. The duet with Signora Lanari— 
Laci darem la Mano—was a decided vocal 
triumph for both parties, because entire con- 
sent appeared then. 

Signor Lafuente is a clever pianist, judging 
from his performance there. 

Mr. Edwd. Hoffman fully justified, both 
here and in Irving Hall, thatevening, our 
hearty praise of his pianoforte accompani- 
ment. He may be safely commended to any 
soloist who desires to be graced, not thwart- 
ed or embarrassed by the accompanist. 


©@ 


SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


Sremynway Haryu.—A large number attended 
the 13th Sunday Evening Concert at this 
Hall. 

The orchestral selections were exceptionally 
good, and their performance highly credita- 
ble to Mr. Thomas’ well trained orchestra. 
Schubert’s posthumous Fnir’ Acts to a drama 
entitled ‘‘ Rosamunde,” are replete with pret- 
ty fancies, nicely treated, and worked effect- 
ively, to illustrate and color the subjects in 
hand. 

Dargomiysky’s so-called Cosatschoque, or 


fantasy upon a Cosack dance, interested the 
audience greatly, and the ever acceptable, when 
fitly played—overture to ‘‘Fra Diavyolo,” re- 
newed its charm for every loyer of melodious 
utterances. 

Miss Bimeler did not find so favorable an 
opportunity, to prove the possession of a 
rarely beautiful mezzo soprano, as on a recent 
occasion at Irving Hall, yet its admirable 
quality told well in her behalf, and her un- 
pretending manner went far to excuse the ap- 
parent lack of artistic culture, or unsafe into- 
nation betrayed in Handel’s aria. 

The serenade for French Horn and Flute, 


| played by Messrs, Schmitz and Siedler, is an 


old favorite and suffered no loss of attraction 
by their performance at this concert, although 
a serious contretemps which befell the horn, 
at the Harmonie Club, on the evening pre- 
vious, might have been expected to impair 
Mr. Schmitz’s wonted finish in such delicate 
work. 


Irvinc Haut, also, contained, that Sunday 
evening, a goodly show of interested listen- 
ers to Messrs. Dodworth and Mollenhauer’s 
large orchestra, and Mr. J. Levy’s remarka- 
ble command of the cornet-a-piston. The or- 
chestra played steadily and colored well the 
overtures by Weber and Wallace, for ‘‘ Bury- 
anthe” and ‘‘ Maritana,” giving the aeccompa- 
ments to Mr. Levy and the singers cleverly, 
and generally acquitted themselves, like well- 
bred musicians, of their whole duty. 

Mr. Levy followed up his artistic success, 
of the previous concert, in smooth level play- 
ing, with a most admirable treatment of an 


operatic cavatina for the female voice, and on | 


its enthusiastic re-demand gave a new com- 


position, clearly designed to show off his re- | 


markable execution, so aptly, that even his 
exceeding reputation in that line experienced 
large accession. His polka, given afterwards, 
renewed the furore previously excited, and 
nothing short of another solo would satisfy 
that excited audience. 

Mr. Bowler sings with sufficient dash, and 
exploiting of high notes, to gain encores, and 
Mrs. Bowler pleases with unpretending use of 
a once remarkable voice, 


i 


SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

We cannot remark upon the Sunday eve- 
ning concert at Steinway Hall, on February 
28th, as our tickets did notreach us in season 
for use on that occasion. 


The Mendelssohn Union’s 8th concert at 
Irving Hall, proved a decided musical suc- 
cess, the orchestra playing their very best, 
and gaining peremptory redemand for Mr. 
Edward Mollenhauer’s potpourri, entitled 
“ Sherman’s March to the Sea,” a composi- 
tion highly creditable to Mr. Molienhauer, as 
exhibiting good fancy and skill in combina- 
tion of effects, of the free and romantically 
descriptive style. 

Mr. Bowler sang better than we remember 
to have known him do, either in concert or 
in opera, his voice being clear, free, and true, 
and he in the very best of spirits. Some of 
his crescendos and closes upon high notes, 
were really grand and worthy of a primo te- 
nore in full blown opera. 

Mrs. Arnold is a charming pianist, and 
seems to have no ambition to exceed the 
work in hand, contenting herself with neat 
and facile execution, combined with taste and 
delicacy. Her touch of the keys is admirable, 
her style excellent, and her method irre- 
proachable. 


Mr. Arnold is a fair violin soloist. He 

never offends the ear with marked defects, or 
electrifies with tours dé force. He was most 
acceptable in duets with Mrs. Arnold, for 
thorough understanding and unity then ap- 
peared in piano and violin. 
Mr. Levy almost crazed the audience that eve- 
ning, with his mastery of the cornet a piston. 
He seemed to be determined to sweep all 
cavil or slight objections to his style and 
execution, before his breath, like the merest 
chaft, and he with difficulty escaped each 
time he appeared, from playing on and on 
for an hour or more. He was really great 
then, and may hereafter note the 8th Irving 
Hall concert as his red letter night. Were 
he always to play so, he might sweep all com- 
petition into insignificance. 


a 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

Opera Bouffe closed up at this house, in 
taking style, last Saturday evening, with a 
benefit for Messrs. Leduc, Duchesne, and 
Lagriffoul, for which occasion the second acts 
of La Grande Duchesse and La Belle Helene 
were revived, and Offenbach’s ‘‘ Mons. Chon- 
fleuri at home,” a one act opera bouffe, con- 
concted by Offenbach and St. Remy, was for 
the first time given to a New York public. 

Beside these operatic selections, a grand 
duo was sung by Guidon and Duclos, and M. 
C. Allard played Servais’ brilliant fantasie for 
violoncello. 

All these varied performances gratified a 
large audience hugely, and the finale to La 
Grande Duchesse—second act—created a fu- 
rore so uncontrollable, that four repeats in 
allopathic doses of delirious rollicking fun, 
were required to allay public transports. 

The new—to New York—operette by Of- 
fenbach, was keenly relished ; operatic gour- 
mets and epicures, finding a new tickler for 
their fastidious palates. 

Tostee, Duchesne, Leduc, Lagriffoul, De- 


| ere, and Guidon, vied with each other in sue- 


cessful endeavor to make all the points tell, 
and so benefitted Offenbach equally with 
themselves. 

On dit, After swinging round the circle 
from Boston to Washington, the combined 
troupe will give opera bouffe, at Brougham’s 
Theatre. 

Bateman is, says another on dit, to join 
Fisk, in managing opera bouffe. If so, there 
will be lively musical times, for a while, at 
least, in these great Northern cities, ere 1869 
fades away. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. 

By anew arrangement, Saturday evenings 
will hereafter be devoted, at this house, to 
impersonations by Edwin Adams, of leading 
roles in tragedy. 

This new programme was inaugurated last 
Saturday evening, with Mr. James Schon- 
berg’s adaptation of Brachyogel’s romantic 
tragedy, entitled Narcissée. This adaptation 
is very clever, and creditable to Mr. Schon- 
berg’s talent, both in management of the si- 
tuations and diction. It was put upon the 
stage with fair degree of mise en scene, albeit 
the scenery did not, invariably, conform to 
existing notions of Louis Fourteenth’s pala- 
tial residences, or those occupied by his fay- 
orite regnant. The performance, considering 
that intimate acquaintance with the work, 
did not appertain to all parties engaged there- 
in, fully equalled the average treatment by 


Sa 
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modern stock companies, of refined English, 
and situations not easily mastered by other 
than first class players. Mr. Edwin Adam’s 
portrayal of Narcisse, displayed remarkable 
emotional and soul-fraught power, combined 
with facile command of the various shades of 
feeling and expression, which so unique a 
character eminently demands from its deli- 
neator, 

His personal endowments correspond with 
the intellectual in admirable unity, to work 
out in vivid colors the shades of thought and 
feeling, incident to Narcisse’s extraordinary 
and ultra romantic life. Highly as we have 
always estimated him, we have never been so 
deeply impressed with his unpretending mer- 
its as on this occasion, and from that perform- 
ance he must, we think, hereafter, rank with 
America’s most gifted tragedians. 

Miss Funny Morant excelled all former evi- 
dences of her talent in deep tragedy, with the 
performance of M’me. Pompadour’s exacting 
part in this play. She cannot, of course, re- 
fiect tradition physically, but in all other res- 
pects her impersonation deserved and re- 
ceiyed the warmest encomiums from excellent 
judges, so warm indeed, that most declared 
her the long sought mate for tragic stars in 
our leading theatres. Miss Proudfoot acquit- 
ted herself creditably as the Marchioness d’E- 
pernay, although evidently timid and lacking 
self-confidence, Miss Johnson also suffered 
with like embarrassment. Neither played 
with abandon, or fully cemmanded the stage, 
or situations. 

Mr. Fenno has a fine voice and stage ex- 
perience, to carry him through prominent 
roles. So he made a respectable show as Le 
Due de Choiseul, but missed good opportuni- 
ty to prove himself both a stage veteran, and 
capable of rising to whatever position he may 
be called upon to assume. 

Of the other numerous players, it would 
not be worth a critic’s while, to speak in oth- 
er than general terms, for they were neither 
good, nor yery bad—only middling to low 
middling. 

This play will be again produced, this eve- 
ning, and from the large attendance on its 
first performance, sufficient public interest 
undoubtedly appertains to it and its leading 
actors, to induce another full house to wit- 
ness it, 


Qe 
BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


To say that the ‘‘ Gentleman from Ireland” 
is one of the brightest and most gentlemanly 
comediettas ever written, is to platitudinise; 
to declare that John Brougham’s personation 
of the chief character of Gerald Fitzmaurice 
is unsurpassable, is to say that Washington’s 
birthday was the 22d of the present month; 
and to assert that seldom has an audience 
been so delighted, as with the above charm- 
ing little piece at the above charming little 
theatre, is to asseverate that the sun has it 
all its own way in midsummer ; so patent and 
incontroyertible are the facts we note. So 
staying a moment to compliment Mrs. Winter 
on her pretty portrayal of Agnes Clover, and 
to remark that this jewel of a theatre has 
been crowded to overflowing during the week, 
we pass at once to ‘‘ Pocahontas,” and—obey- 
ing a sudden and uncontrollable impulse— 
we plunge, naturally, into the pleasant flow- 
ing hexameter of Longfellow, shake the re- 
luctant prese from our quivering pen, and 
octo—syllabically award first prize for fun to 
Powhatan the first, King Brougham ! 


Who with quip and crank hilarious 

Joke, and song, and dances various, 

Guides the car of merry Momus, 

Like another jolly Comus, 

Old King Coleiest of kings he. 

Tuscaroaring ditties sings he, 

Bears with grace his club Manhattic, 

Salts the play with wit call’d Attic, 

Ne’er pragmatic, or lymphatic, 

Glows his nose, with white ‘fire water,” 

Though he knows he hadn’t oughter, 

Yet though red his nose and tumorous, 

Glows still more his spirit humorous, 

And his fun “ grows fast and furious,” 

With his braves, his squaws, his daughter, 

Or with Smith from o’er the water, 

And a Potentate more glorious, 

More impossibly uprearious, 

In the scales, if all you throw ’em, 

Never lived than rare John Brougham ! 

Such a king and such a daughter 

Earth knows not, nor sky, nor water ! 

Pretty piquante Pocahontas, 

That sweet vision e’er will haunt us, 

Tf such Indian maids abounded, 

Wigwams all would be surrounded, 

And each cot would be invaded, 

Tf, dwell’d there, such Indian maid did ! 

Such a stampede, such a crusade, 

Peter Hermit never you made, 

But from you there ’d need no sermon, 

To make us speed to Effie Germon ! 

Though, thank-the gods, it isn’t needed, 

Each night at Brougham she may beseed’ed! 

Yes Effiery night, Ger-mon, mon cher ! 

Doth sweetly play Poc’hontas fair ! 

Captain Eliza Newton John Smith, 

She oft goes off and eke goes on with. 

Light and airy, brisk and tripping, 

Smith gives the braves a lipping whipping, 

Cajoles the king, the maiden marries, 

And eyerything before him carries. 

A dashing—smart—in short a eute’ua 

Is Captain John Eliza Newton ! 

A host of Indian Maidens follow, 

Whose beauty beats the ‘‘White Fawn” 

hollow. 

The fairest one who shall determine, 

Unless it be the Gold-Haired Firmin ? 

Tattooded out of all resemblance 

Are Crosbie, Hurley, Hillyard, Edmun’s : 

That ryhme’s a bad one we confess it, 

It came, nor could our pen repress it ! 

For after this burlesque confection 

Ourselves have caught the wild infection, 

At once we crush the predilection ! 

Suffice it, peoples, pleasure seekers, 

Who at Mirth’s fountain fill your beakers ! 

Take them into this Thespian temple, 

Where fun is flowing fast and ample, 

Where Sachem Schénberg, Chieftain 

Brougham, 

With pleasant hours will overflow ’em ! 

Take then each eve, your evening post, 

And feast with John, most jovial host, 

Long may the drama joyful boast, 

Of such a Ruler of its Roast. 

For well we wot his friends a host, 

Will join us in the heartfelt toast : 

“May John ne’er quit this friendly coast, 

And may we never see his Ghost !” 

a) 

Opera Bouffe has not prospered at the Bos- 
ton ‘‘ Academy,” since the first night, when 
$2700 were taken in. Aujac’s singing and 
acting possess Boston entirely, as they have 
done New York, and Irma has been praised 
for her singing, while her extravagance in ac- 
tion, exemplified in Barbe Bleue, coupled with 
impertinent use of English words, nearly ef- 
faced the favorable impression made by a 
beautiful voice and her artistic use of it, 


ART NOTES. 


Mr. Aubert Brerstavt has painted another 
picture of the ‘‘Yo-Semite,” and it is smaller 
than the first one, and still more pleasing. It 
is now on exhibition at Goupil’s Art Gallery. 


“Niagara in Winter, Under the Table 
Rock,” the one new painting by Mr. Rrats 
GieNnoux, President of the Brooklyn Art As- 
sociation, is still on exhibition at Putnam’s 
Art Gallery. It is soon to be reproduced in 
chromo at Paris under the personal super- 
vision of the. artist. 


Mr. Carpenter has recently finished a por- 
trait of Mr. P. T. Barnum. He will paint por- 
traits of Ole Bull, and Charles Sumner. 


C. H. Brarnarp, will lecture on the ‘‘Time 
and Genius of Whittier,” for the benefit of 
the New York Medical College for Women, 
on Tuesday evening next, at 187 Second Ave. 


Two small pictures, representing ‘‘Mor- 
ning and Eyening in the Adirondacks,” to- 
gether with a much larger landscape, attest 
the fact that the hand of James M. Harr has 
lost neither its cunning nor its industry, Mr. 
Hart shares with his brother William a high 
position among the foremost American land- 
scapists, while a gifted sister promises to rival 
them both. 


Mr. E. Vepper, is now engaged in com- 
pleting a series of pictures illustrating one of 
Aasop’s fables. His studio is at 212 Fifth Av, 
Dodworth Building. 


Mr. Tuomas Hit is engaged on a 
of ‘* Whittier’s Homestead.” 


Mr. James Sumruiie has commenced a large 
picture from one of his summer studies, a 
view on the Bouquet in Essex County. 

Joun 8. How’s picture of ‘‘ Bryant’s Home- 
stead” has been chromoed by Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, of this city. It has been sent 
to Child’s gallery in Boston. 


en 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


picture 


The Atlantic Monthly for March contains a 
series of valuable and interesting papers. 
Among them may be specially mentioned: 
Consumption in America, by Dr. Henry J. 
Bowditch ; Co-operative Housekeeping; A 
New Chapter of Christian Evidences, by 
James Freeman Clarke, and The New Educa- 
tion, by Charles W. Ehot. Those papers are 
most ably written; the subjects are treated in 
a broad and. comprehensive manner, and af- 
ford much matter for serious reflection. 
‘‘The Small Arabs of New York,” is a spirit- 
ed, characteristic sketch, by Charles Dawson 
Shanly. ‘Our Painters,” by John Neal, and 
‘¢Popularizing Art,” by James Parton, are 
interesting articles, the latter being a very 
pleasant account of the invention of Litho- 
graphy, Chromo-Lithography, ete. Whittier 
and Alice Cary contribute two fine poems; 
the latter we shall copy next week. There are 
also interesting contributions from Mrs. 
Stowe, Bayard Taylor, C. G. Came, J. Eliot 
Cabot; and T. W. Higginson continues his 
fine story, Malbone; an Oldport Romance. 


Our Young Folks, is as fresh and as genial 
as usual, and appeals with its customary suc- 
cess to the intelligence and interest of its 
youthful readers. The capital serial, ‘‘The 
Story of a Bad Boy,” increases in interest 
with each number, and is certain to become 
very popular with our young folks. The 
series of articles commenced by Edward 
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Everett Hall, contains much yaluable matter 
of information, and Parton’s essay, ‘‘ Who 
first used the Mariner’s Compass,” 1s a most 
excellent paper. The other articles and the 
illustrations are up to the usual standard of 
Our Young Folks. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for March, is a ca- 
pital number in eyery respect. The American 
noyel ‘*‘ Beyond the Breakers,” is of com- 
manding interest, which deepens as it pro- 
eeeds ; and ‘‘ Over Yonder,” another serial 
novel, is well written and full of character. 
We are very happy to welcome Hans Breit- 
mann in his new sphere, that of Politics. 
Hitherto we haye only known him asa stu- 
pendous warrior, with a marvelous capacity 
for foraging, and an unfailing instinct for 
discovering depots for Lagerbier. Hans will 
succeed, we feel assured, for he could not be 
jn better hands than those of Charles G. Le- 
Jand. ‘The Public Library of Boston,” 
«The Foundling Hospital in London,” and 
*‘ Our Provincialism,” are highly interesting 
and admirably written papers. ‘‘ My Grand 
mother—that might have been,” is a most 
genial and pleasant story, by Miss Alice Cary. 
Several other articles of interest make up 
the sum of excellent contents for Lippincott’s 
Magazine for March. 

Packard’s. Monthly contains some strong 
and truthful articles, in which the strictures 
mpon passing events are laid on without 
gloves. Such, for instance, as the article by 
Edwin de Leon, ‘‘The Reign of Opera 
Bouffe,” and Mark Twain’s pungent, person- 
al, and pertinent letter to Commodore Van- 
detbilt. Horace Greeley continues his pa- 

rs ‘‘ Education as it should be,” and it is 

needless to say that he utters strong and prac- 
Hieal truths, Miss Alice Cary, in a very 
pleasant paper discusses the popular fallacy 
that tendency is genius, and satisfactorily de- 
molishes some foolish old notions. There 
are many other excellent articles in the 
March number of Packard's Monthly. 
1 Well’s Phrenological Journal for March con- 
4ains several-portraits of persons eminent, or 
at least known for one thing or the other, to- 
gether with phrenological developements of 
the same, and accompanying biographies. 
Comparing the phrenological developements 
as stated in this number, with the biographies 
appended, we should say, that in some in- 
stances at least, the extraordinary genius bio- 
graphically claimed must have existed out- 
side of the mental developements. As a 
general thing the two statements should be 
measurably balanced. Allowance must, how- 
ever, be made for the difference between 
what one man thinks of another, and what 
that other thinks of himself, especially if he 
writes his own biography. If this is borne in 
maind, very startling discrepencies may be ac- 
eounted for. There is much varied and in- 
teresting reading matter in this Phrenologic- 
al Monthly. 


Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly and Mirror of 
the Fashions, is certainly one of the most 
elegantly printed Monthlies that reaches us. 
It is a model of type and “get up.” Its 
eolored Fashion plate is this month quite 
gorgeous ; but besides the colored plate, 
there is a host of cuts of all description, il- 
Jnstrating every department of the latest 
modes. It contains besides much entertain- 
ing literary matter by acknowledged writers, 
a well authenticated, original, musical com- 
position by the late Stephan C. Foster, which 
will most probably run a brilliant course of 
snecess, as many other songs by that popular 
eompocer haye done before it. 


Demorest’s Young America maintains i! 
character as a real magazine for the young. 
The matter chosen is just snited to those of 
a tender age, and it is not therefore strange 
that it should be eagerly asked for by child- 
ren. Itis essentially a child’s paper, which 
fully accounts for its success. 


eae SAS OE SES a 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF ADOLPHE 
NOURRIT’S DEATH. 

It was for Nourrit that Donizetti wrote the 
tenor part in his ‘‘ Poliuto,” and for a long 
time Nourrit anticipated with pleasure the 
fact of creating so fine a character at the 
San Carlo of Naples. As we know, he had 
made a superb début there in Mercadante’s 
opera, ‘‘ Il Giuramento,” which, also, as far as 
he was concerned, was a splendid creation. 
No one could have achieved a more brilliant 
success, The French tenor soon became the 
fashion, and enlisted the sympathies of all. 
He was flattered, caressed, cockered up; he 
was the favorite of the Neapolitans, and did 
exactly as he liked, 

After appearing in ‘‘I] Giuramento,’’ he 
played Pollione in Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma.” This 
was not a new part. He was overwhelmed 
with applause ; but he had to contend, and 
vigorously, too, against the success obtained 
by some of his predecessors, headed by 
Duprez. Despite of everything, however, 
the part was a new triumph. It was in ‘‘ Po- 
liuto,” however, that he hoped to consolidate 
his success. He followed the birth of the 
part even under the peu of the fertile com- 
poser; he worked with him for the details of 
its lyrical execution; in a word, he was im- 
patient to become its interpreter for the first 
time. The scruples and inconceivable de- 
cision of the censorship, prohibiting the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Poliuto,” were a terrible blow 
for him, a blow which was the first cause of 
the discouragement, of the deep melancholy, 
destined to lead to a terrible catastrophe. 

I was residing at Naples at the time, and 
enjoyed the advantage of being intimately 
acquainted with the eminent and deeply la- 
mented artist. I saw him up to the eve of 
the fatal day. It is not, therefore, from 
hearsay that I speak. Everything has not 
yet been written about Nourrit. Various 
reasons have been assigned for the fatal reso- 
lution which he adopted, but the following 
facts had most to do with it. In the first 
place, we must not forget that Nourrit had 
been vividly affected by the prohibition of 
Donizetti’s new opera. Does this mean that 
his powers, also, were affected by his low 
spirits at the announcement of this? Ido 
not think so. Nourrit was always the artist 
par excellence, and the Neapolitans have no 
more reason to reproach themselyes with 
having given him dissatisfaction, as some 
persons have asserted, than Nourrit himself 
really dissatisfied thes. An apparently 
puerile event was the true cause of his fatal 
resolve. 

There was then at the San Carlo a bass 
singer whom I shall here designate merely by 
the initial of his name, G. He was the best 
fellow in the world, if not the best artist, 
though, looked at even in an artistic light, 
he was not deficient in talent. He was con- 
'scientious, zealous, and intelligent. He pos- 
| sessed, it is true, a somewhat monachal organ, 
| but that is a fault of many bass singers; in a 
| word, he was ne disgrace to the San Carlo 
/company, at that period one of the first, or 
perhaps the first, in Italy. G.’s qualities as 
'a man, if not as an artist, were such as to 


make him liked by the Neapolitans, especial- 
ly the younger and more active among them, 
who are always more noisy than any others 

in the manifestation of their opinion at the 

theatre; it is they on whom depend success 

and failure. G. was, to a certain extent, the 

spoilt child of the public. The latter even 

ae at him a little ; they let him do as he 

iked. 

One evening—‘‘ Norma” was being per- 
formed—poor G. was not in the full posses- 
sion of his powers; very far from it, in fact, 
He sang Oroveso’s first air, and was as much 
out of tune as an owl. The Neapolitan pub- 
lic are not long-enduring, and haye a wonder- 
fully fine ear. A false note makes them 
jump, and is followed by a general ‘‘ Ouh,” 
which causes an artist to shudder if he is not 
accustomed to so sudden and so severe a yer-. 
dict. This ‘* Ouh” is the thunder preceding | 
the storm, that is to say, the hisses which 
imitate so well there the noise of a descend- 
ing deluge. 

G. then sung out of time. But the public 
being good-natured towards their spoilt child, 
did not get angry; on the contrary, they in- 
dulged in applause, just as anyone may say 
ironically, ‘‘ Brayo” to a piece of simplicity 
or impertinence. It,was irony, if you choose, 
but very tender irony. G. bowed. He did 
not understand the hint. The public called 
him on. He was all bows. Nourrit who was 
there, telking at the wings with some priyil- 
eged amateurs, asked in great astonishment 
the signification of this applause, bursting 
forth like a salvo of artillery at the moment - 
he was about to stuff up his ears, so as not to 
hear the volley of hisses. 

‘Do you not perceive,” said one of his 
friends, with a smile, ‘‘they are laughing at 
poor G.? He is such a good fellow, they do 
not wish to hurt his feelings.” ‘*Oh! they 
are laughing at him, are they!” said Nourrif,; 
turning pale. ‘‘It is ironical applause. 
They lke him, and do not wish to hurt his 
feelings.” After speaking thus, he remained 
lost in thought. A moment afterwards, he 
was interrupted in his reverie by the prompt- 
er’s signal for him to go and sing his caya- 
tina 

He was not in very good voice that eve- 
ning; he was agitated;*what he had just heard 
had struck him; in a word, he did not sing 
as usual. But the public did not show the 
least sign of disapprobation. When people 
assert he was hissed, they make a mistake. 
I appeal to all who were, that evening, at the 
San Carlo, On the contrary, there was some 
applause; it was not very boisterous, it is . 
true, but still the audience applauded. It 
was this which killed Nourrit. Had the 
audience not applauded, he might not, per- 
haps, haye taken the fatal step he did. 
‘‘They applauded me!” he murmured. 
““They are doing for me what they do for 
G.” It was in vain that his friends tried to 
drive this notion out of his head; it was in 
yain they attempted to make him understand 
that he was utterly mistaken; that the 
audience might joke with G., but that, in hig 
case, if they did not applaud the artist of 
that evening, they applauded the artist whose 
talent had always evoked in so great a degree 
their sympathies. 

Nourrit was still restless; his voice was 
broken and gasping, there was something 
strange, convulsive, and fatal in his bearing, 
He went home, and supped, but like a man 
who does not know what he is doing. He 
was evidently absorbed in something or other, 
We know the rest. The next day he was no 
more, 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 


Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 


AWARDED TO 


Ateinmay & Bons. 


In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 
Panis, July 20, 1867. 

IT certify that the First Gotp Mepat for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury-of. the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

Metinet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury, 
: ~-GrorGes. Kastner, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hanstricx, of the 
F, A, GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


‘The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
owerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a neryous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 
Thepianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which Jills the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


@ Messrs? STEINWAY & SONS 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE GONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same lime 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 

ueathed to us by the illustrious masters: in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.’ 
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Warerooms : STEINWAY HALE, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE. 


THE 


| Highest Award. 


The Legion of Honor, 


FOR 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


With a Grand Gold Medal. 
PARIS 


THE 


1867. 


SINCE THE AWARD OF THE ABOYE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


CGhivee Alore First Lremiums, 
GOLD MEDAL — LOWELL MECHANICS’ 


Ra sem 
For the best Piano, 


AND THE 


FAIR, 


TWO FIRST PREMIUMS 
AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, 
—1867— 

FOR THE BEST 
GRAND & SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


' MAKING A TOTAL OF 
63 FIRST PREMIUMS — 
Over all Competitors during the 
past Forty-Four Years, 
AT EXHIBITIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, LONDON anv PARIS, 


246 Washirigton st., Boston, 
11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York, 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, DUNH AM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF, % 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly exe 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, im 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXOELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wl Oe St babi 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
**DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improyement, which hae 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD'S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ““DUNHAM!; 


PIANO in that high positio feerit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
-WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th stree 


NEW YORK. 
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A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just pnblished a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 
Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 


ed Operas of 


LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 

GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
Beaton.) So edt wa terh otsidita shitets Yadah hero 12mo 


TURE 
UT URED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

h Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


J. E, FISHLEY, PATON & CO, 
No. 56 13th 8t., 2 doors west of Broadway: 


The Hlysian Bed 


(WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


Ber eg ED TE CED SE 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and pricelist. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabje for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 
(TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers, 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STELVW AY HALE. 
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This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improyements* 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele-t 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, ete. 


All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


AN EASY WAY OF PROCURING 
WHAT YOU WANT! 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


| will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 


deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash. 


Ae GER a 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Liawos. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL . 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. —~j 
* 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Meda! Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


Watson's Art Journal, 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


Boe BONO eS Bs me ae 


VT ATSON, 


ES Ci letacoriar 


NEW 


New Serres—No. 280, \ 
Vou, X.—No, 20. 


YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1869. 


re DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
SINGLE Coprgs, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction ofa 

MORE REFINED TONE, 

with 

COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 

and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 

and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument, 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bas- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


CECILIA’S CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
PARIS. 
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Paris, Dec. 31,—With the arrival of Christ- 
mass the aspect of the Boulevards has under- 
gone a revolution ; although always entranc- 
ing, the shops for which the Boulevards are 
so famous, seem now that they are decked in 
fresh, holiday attire, the realization of some 
Eastern romance ; and I daily long that my 
fairy godmother should give me an unlimited 
order upon the Rothschild of her realm of 
little people, to enable me to indulge my 
fancy in exquisite embroidered silks, and airy 
tulles at the Compagnie Lyonnaise, and 
beautiful carved and painted bonbon boxes at 
Gouaches—/ournisseur brevete sa majeste’ ? Hm- 
pereur. Very worldly desires, my little god- 
mother would think, no doubt; the one last 
mentioned will however, be gratified, for it is 
a point of etiquette as well as gallantry with 
French gentlemen to present boxes of bon- 
bons to young ladies on New Year’s Day. 
La jour de Van here is the great holiday in- 
stead of Christmass, as with us. Christmass 
in Paris is purely a religious fete, and con- 
gratulations and presents are not offered until 
the 1st of January. Here, too, presents at 
New Year’s are much more general than at 
home, for one cannot make a call on that day, 
without offering a gift, and it is the custom 
to send something of more or less value to 
each of your intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances. As this israther an expensive custom, 
itissaid that the Parisian ladies sometimes 
keep the presents given them last New Year 
to distribute this year. ‘‘Oh the agony that 
mamma and I have suffered,” said a vivacious 
young French lady to me, ‘‘ when we are dis- 
tributing our New Yeur’s gifts, lest by some 
unlucky chance, we should send back the 
present to the same friends who gave them to 
us last year!” One would think however 
from the crowds that you meet in all the 
shops, and whom you see gazing eagerly in 
at the windows, that there would not be 
enough in all the vast establishments of Paris 
to satisfy their demands. And surely no one 
ever saw or dreamed of anything, more en- 
chanting than these Parisian shop windows, 
even the toy-stores are so glorified by the ap- 
proach of Christmas that I quite regret of 
being past the era of dolly. 

The theatres,too, are growing more interest- 
ing in anticipation of the holidays. Wonder- 
ful spectacles in five acts and thirty or more 
tableaux —commencing at 7 o’clock, and 
finishing long past midnight—are new the 
delight of the Parisians at those theatres de- 
voted to spectacles and ballets, and tickets 
are going up to fabulous sums for Minnie 
Hauck’s début, which takes place the day 


after New Year’s. ‘La reine est morte, vive 
lareine!” Two days ago, all Paris was in 
despair over Patti’s departure ; there was an 
extravagant premium upon tickets, and 
the theatre was crowded as I have never seen 
a house for any one except Mr. Gottschalk. 
Gold crowns, laurel wreathes and showers of 
bouquets were thrown upon the stage, and at 
the close of each scene or aria the audience 
gave vent to such bursts of applause as must 
have delighted Adelina, accustomed though 
she is to the enthusiastic worship of the 
Parisians. At the close of theopera she was 
called out, and recalled again and again, while 
the applause and cries of ‘au revoir, Patti! 
Come back to us soon again !’’ were quite 
overpowering. 


Yesterday afternoon the diva left with her 
husband for Brussels, where she is to sing 
three times, and once at Liege before pro- 
ceeding on her journey to the Russian capital. 
The Czar and the court, it issaid, are antici- 
pating her arrival with the utmost impatience, 
and the Russian Emperor is to present Adelina 
on the night of her début with a magnificent 
sable,mantle. Many of the young marchion- 
ess’ friends accompanied her to the Gare du 
Nord to bid her a last farewell, and at the 
moment of her departure quite a crowd had 
assembled—people known in both the artistic 
and fashionable world. Several distinguished 
members of the Emperor’s household were 
present, and many of the artists from the 
Italian opera—among them the handsome 
baritone, Verger, Maurice Strakosch, and 
Patti’s sister, Madame Strakosch with her 
beautiful daughter Giulia were also prominent 
among the crowd of devoted friends, and the 
farewells were quite touching. Patti was 
very much affected, and tears streamed from 
her beautiful eyes when she mounted into the 
train, and waved adieu to her friends. Fare- 
well, enchanting wanderer, I trust that your 
dainty feet may not tarry long in the chill 
North, and that your path may be rose-strewn 
until you return to again delect the fond, 
worshipping hearts who now mourn your 
loss. 


Miss Florence Rice, a young lady from the 
West, who has given occasional concerts in 
New York and Brooklyn during the past two 
or three years, is now in Paris. She has only 
been here three weeks, but she has sung be- 
fore many of the prominent critics and 
musicians, and her glorious voice has won 
for her universal admiration. Contraltos are 
so rare now that a voice of even mediocre 
ability is gladly weleomed, but Miss Rice is 
gifted with one of such extraordinary volume 
and quality that every one assures this new 
diva her fortune is secured the moment she 
choses to step upon the stage. Miss Rice’s 
debut will not however take place this year, 
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for she desires at least a year more of severe 
study under the softening influence of an 
Italian climate before she makes her first es- 
say upon the lyric stage. Her voice has de- 
veloped wonderfully and increased much in 
power and flexibility since I first heard her 
three years ago, and has especially gained in 
the upper register. Formerly it seemed a 
pure contralto, but now the timbre is much 
changed, and it is questioned whether it will 
not prove soprano. Leon Escudier, the first 
Art -critic in paris, before whom she sung a 
day or two since, informed her that she had 
no idea of the extent of her voice, and was 
decidedly of the opinion that under the 
tuition of a fine European master, it would 
develope into a splended soprano. Much 
solicitude is expressed that our beautiful can- 
tatrice does not stop here, orin London, in- 
stead of going on to Milan to pursue her 
musical studies, as Italy, so long famed as the 
Land of Song is now singularly wanting in 
advantages for music-students. A place much 
more favorable for inspirativn could not be 
found, but the instruction one receives there 
is far inferior to what can be obtained here. 
Most of the celebrated professors have de- 
serted their beautiful country for France or 
England, and the only two remaining of any 
note are Romani, aged some seventy or eighty, 
and Maestro Lamperti, who is celebrated for 
giving style and stage expression to a singer 
whose voice is already under perfect control. 
In Italy too, the advantages for hearing good 
music (so neccessary to art students), are far 
inferior to those of Paris and London, and 
Madame Garcia, the wife of the famous sing- 
ing-master, and sister-in-law of Malibran, 
herself distinguished as a proffesseur de chant, 
said when I called upon her with Miss Rice, 
‘*since Verdi has become so popular, the 


singers in Italy have degenerated into seream- | 


ers. Do not go to Italy, my child,” she coun- 
selled her, ‘‘for theo will only spoil your 
beautiful voice.” It is indeed true that one 
any longer goes there, unless to be brought 
out by Lamperti. None of the great singers 
of the present day have come to us from 
Italy. Alboni, Jenny Lind, Adelaide Phillipps 
and Patti have all studied at the North. 

Miss Rice’s presence and temperament are 
peculiarly favorable for the stage. She is not 
in the ordinary diva style, petite and mignonne, 
but a woman of noble type, Juno-like, grand 
and queenly. Her dark luxuriant hair con- 
trasts with the brilliant white of her com- 
plexion, and her soft, hazel eyes kindle and 
glow with the fluctuating impulses of her 
loying heart. Impulsive and amiable, free 
from the hateful will of envy and detraction 
which blight so many of our artists, Miss 
Rice will always find a sympathizing and ad 
miring public.—Cxrctrrta. 


SERED, coe 


The assertion in a Paris journal that Mad. 
Alboni has made a yow on Rossini’s grave 
never to sing ‘‘but for the poor” is un- 
founded; not only has she never done such a 
thing, but on the contrary, Mad. Alboni has 
accepted an engagement to sing at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, in Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle jnedite,” which will be performed short- 
ly. 

The boys and schoolmaster on board the 
Galatea are rehearsed weekly in the chants 
and psalm-tunes to be sung on the following 
Sunday at divine service. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh always accom- 
panies them upon his harmonium. Lord 
Beresford is the musical director of the vocal 
concerts held on board, 
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A SENTENCE OF DEATH ON THE HIGH SEAS. | One moonlight night, *bout the end of May, 


AS TOLD BY OLD BEN. 
Aboard o’ the good ship Margaret Ann, 
Nigh twenty-five year ago, 
I sailed from here to fair Cadiz town, 
While the wintry winds did blow. 


A stiffer gale never swept the sea 
Than we had the fourth week out, 

An’ pretty well pickled I’ve been in brine, 
An’ pretty well blowed about ! 


But this wind, my hearties, blowed great guns, 
Tore the mainmast off the deck, 

*Twas a mercy, mates, as the stout old ship 
Warn’t sent to the bottom a wreck ! 


Hows’ever we swum, but hard times we had, 
Afore that we reached the port, 

For we'd been at sea three weeks too long, 
An’ provisions was running short. 


But once on the shore and safe from harm 
In the sunny land of Spain, 

Little we cared for the dangers past— 
We was ready to brave ’em again! 


But there, I’m a-veerin’ away from my yarn— 
*Bout ship—don’t lose the right tack— 

For ‘twasn’t in Spain, as it happ’d, my lads, 
But when we was sailing back— 


Sailed with us a lass from old Cadiz town, 
In charge o’ the second mate, 

And in less than a week the mate and the lass 
Was lovers as sure as fate. 


A finer young fellow ne’er stepped a plank, 
Every man aboard was his friend, 

A prettier wench ne’er lov’d a tar, 
And—but wait till you hear the end. 


We'd hired some sailors while we was in port, 
Among ’em a Creole chap, 


| As might ha’ been good for summat on land, 


But at sea wasn’t worth a rap! 


He kept as much out 0’ sight as he couid, 
Till a thousand mils from coast, 


| Then, one day he meets her face unto face, 


An’ she turns as white as a ghost, 


His eyes blazed up and he muttered low, 
In his lingo, fierce and fast, 

But she turned and ran right straight to her love, 
And her arms about him cast. 


An’ she told him slow in her broken tongue, 
How this Creole sought her hand, 

But she wouldn’t have had him—no, no, not she, 
For the riches of a)] the land! 


| An’ she, trembling, told how he swore revenge, 


How‘*he said that he’d have her life ; 


But the mate took her face in his broad big hands, 


An’, laughing, cried ‘‘ Hush, little wife !” 


“Tf the swab comes anear thee, my pretty dear, 
Tl just break him across my knee, 

And these arms so gentle with you, my love, 
Shall toss him slap into the sea!” 


And the snaky Creole, he slunk away 
As the mate shook his brawny fist, 

But his eye had a devilish glare as he went, 
And some furious words he hissed ! 


Slow and sure sailed the Magaret Ann, 
The Creole his distance kept, 

The mate never thought ot the lubber at all, 
And the lassie’s terrors slept. 


On deck the two lovers sat, 
And she laugh’d till she cried as his hair she pull’d, 
Or his sunburnt cheeks she’d pat ! 


At last both her teasing hands he caught, 
An’ held ’em—the bail a kiss— 

Aleap! a gleam! with a quick, fierce blow, 
And a yell, half shriek, half hiss, 


And the Creole’s sharp knife his blood has drunk, 
He falls on the deck in death, 

And the cursed blade sheathed in as manly a breast, 
As ever did draw life’s breath. 


Afore he could stir half a step from the spot, 
I grappled his coward throat, 

And if some of the crew hadn’t dragged me away, 
Id ha’ strangled him like to a stoat. 


He was ironed, and tumbled below like a dog ; 
Poor Philip we sorrowful raised, 

And his dear “‘little wife” was led gently away, 
Heart-broken and pretty near crazed. 


It’s strange, lads, whenever grim Death comes aboard, 
The sharks somehow soon find it out ; 

Anyway the next day a big hammer-head shark 
On our quarter was floating about. 


At noon the bell tolled, the ship’s crew came on deck, 
The slayer and slain was both there ; 

The captain came aft, and no dry eye looked on 
While he read out the funeral prayer. 


The Creole scowled yet on the dead, and fierce hate 
Seemed his glistening eyes to distend, 

He laughed as he glared on that low stricken form, 
And—but wait till you hear the end! 


The captain just then caught a glimpse of the shark, 
And some thought came into his head, 

For his eye lit up with a terrible light, 
And his white brow flushed all red! 


And full on the Creole he turned his gaze— 
It made me shiver to look. 

For I read an awful doom in his face, 
As plain as if writ in a book, 


‘*Bo'sun,” said he, ‘‘ bring a rope,” and ’twas brought 
The murderer laughed to see, 

And bared his neck as if for to say, 
Hang quick! if so it must be! 


But his laughing stopped, and his face grew wild, 
When they lead him toward the dead ; 

For he guessed his dreadful fate—he too 
Had seen that hammer-head |! 


And he crawled on deck to the captain’s feet, 
With pitiful cry and groan, 

But he knelt in vain, for the captain’s face 
Was hard and fixed as stone. 


And back unto back, limb fast to limb, 
Was the dead and living tied, 

And never a man aboard the ship, 
For mercy on him cried. 


His wild death shriek, I can hear it now, 
And yet see his look of woe, 

As over the vessel’s side they cast 
The victim and his foe, 


A heavy splash—a body swift 
Darts forward through the sea! 
A rending cry—from death like that 
The Lord deliver me! ' 
ArTHUR MaTTHIson. 
SS BG Eee te 


The Barcelona Opera-house, like that of 
Madrid, has closed its doors. 
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[From the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung.] 


WAGNER ACROSS ROSSINI. 


In the beginning of the year 1860, I pro- 
duced at a concert in Paris several fragments, 
chiefly instrumental, from my operas. The 
majority of the papers were unfavorable in 
their comments. 
tended joke of Rossini’s made the round of 
the press. It was said that his friend Merca- 
dante had stood up for my music, and that 
Rossini had punished him, one day that he 
had invited him to dinner, by only giving 
him the sauce out of a dish of fish: ‘‘seeing 
that sauce without fish ought to suffice a man 
who was satisfied with music without me- 
lody.” 

IT had heard a good Geal of the dangerous 
facility with which Rossini welcomed every 
evening in his drawing-room a crowd of any- 
thing but select company, and I did not 
think I ought to regard altogether as a fabri- 
eation the above anecdote, on which several 
German papers seized with avidity. It was 
everywhere mentioned as being one of the 
mestro’s best witticisms. When the joke 
came to Rossini’s ears, however, he thought 
it due to his dignity to protest, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a newspaper editor against “ cette 
mauvyaise blague’”’—these are his own words 
—and to affirm that he should not venture to 
pronounce any opinion with regard to me, 
seeing that he knew nothing of mine except 
a march performed in his presence, one day, 
at a German watering-place, by the local 
band, but that he had been greatly pleased 
with it. He added that he entertained too 
much respect for an artist who sought to ex- 
tend the sphere of his art to arrogate the 
right of laughing at him. This letter was, at 
Rossini’s request, inserted in the paper to 
which he had addressed it. The other pa- 
pers, howevez, took care to say nothing about 
it. 
Rossini’s behavior induced me to pay him 
a visit. I was received in a friendly manner, 
and heard from his own lips the regret which 
the insulting fabrication had caused him. 
This gave rise to rather a long conversation. 
On my side, I endeayored to impress upon 
Rossini the fact that, even when I thought he 
had uttered it, the remark had not given me 
pain, because stupid criticism, or an inten- 
tionally false interpretation of certain expres- 
sions 1 had employed in my writings upon 
art, had caused eyen persons who were well 
‘inclined to be deceived with regard to me. 
I added that I could not hope to combat suc- 
cessfully this unfavorable impression except 
by as good an execution as possible of m 
dramatic and musical works, but that, till 
those works were thus executed, I resigned 
myself to my singular destiny without che- 
rishing the least feeling of anger against any 
one who was innocently involved in that 
destiny. 

Rossini appeared to conclude, not without 
regret, from my words, that I had some rea- 
son for not being altogether enchanted with 
the actual state of musical matters in Ger- 
many. This led him to state roughly the 
characteristic points in his own artistic career, 
giving me to understand that he believed he 
should have been better able to effect the 
real deyelopment of his powers, had he been 
born, and had he been formed in my country. 
** T possessed the gift of facility,” he said, ‘‘and 

erhaps I might have done something (!!1); 

ut,” he continued, ‘‘in my day, Italy had 
ceased to be a country where serious efforts, 
especially in the sphere of operatic music, 


Soon afterwards, a pre- | 


Y | in mine. 
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could be encouraged and fostered; in fact, 


Ja violent system of oppression, and the 
Italian people themselves were reduced to 
lead the life of sluggards.” In his youth, 
Rossini had unconsciously been affected by 
the fatal influence of this state of things; he 
had been compelled to look about him right 
and left for the means of material existence. 

When, in time, his position had improved, 
it was already too late; he would have had to 
exerrt an amount of activity and to make ef- 
forts which his ripe age rendered difficult. 
He relied, consequently, he remarked, upon 
the indulgence of men of serious mind. He 
by no means claimed the right of being class- 
ed among the heroes, but, on the other hand, 
he could not feel indifferent when people 


insipid raillery against serious efforts. Hence 
his protestation. 

By these words, as well as by the sincerity 
and genuinely kind manner in which they 
were uttered, Rossini produced upon me the 
impression of being the first really great man, 
the first man really worthy of respect, whom 
I had ever met with in the world of art. 


cherish his memory. 

On the publication of a French prose 
translation of several of my operatic libret- 
tos, I drew up a preface in which I shortly 
recapitulated the ideas already developed by 
me in yarious former writings on art, espe- 
cially on the relations between music and 
poetry. When judging the music of modern 
Italian operas, I naturally availed myself of 
the characteristic disclosures Rossini had 
made me, disclosures based upon his own ex- 
perience. Well, it was precisely this part of 
my labors which gave rise in the organs of 
the musical press at Paris to violent agitation 
against me, an agitation which has not ceased 
up to this hour, I learned that the venerable 
mcesiro was literally and continuously besieged 
with reports and observations about my pre- 
tended attacks on him. But, as the result 
proved, no one succeeded in obtaining from 
Rossini a declaration against,me, such as was 
desired. As to whether he was affected by 
the calumnies invented every day to my dis- 
advantage is a point on which I was never 
clear. Several of my friends begged me to 
call upon Rossini and enlighten him as to the 
real signification of this agitation. I replied 
simply that I would not do anything which 
might afford a pretext for fresh misunder- 
standings; and that, moreover, if Rossini did 
not see through the matter in his own fashion, 
I should not be capable of opening his eyes 
Some time after the catastrophe 
which overtook my ‘‘Tannhiuser,” in the 
spring of 1861, at Paris, Liszt went to that 
capital.* He was on a footing of intimacy 
with Rossini, and urged me to go and see the 
latter—who had always withstood the attacks 
made against me—and dispel the last cloud 
which might still be floating in his mind to 
my disadvantage. Then as before, I judged 

*I may be permitted to rectify, parenthetically, one of 
the last inventions put upon Rossini’s shoulders. A great 
many years ago, Liszt told me that, having submitted one 
of the first very eccentric productions of his youth to the 
maestro, he received from the latter the facetious encomi- 
um that: “He had succeeded better than Haydn with 
chaos.”’ It is a proof of very little veneration, and of an 
exceedingly uncultivated taste to disfigure this really witty 
pleasantry by attributing to Rossini the fact of uttering the 
platitude that ‘“‘Haydn’s chaos pleased him better ’’—by 
laying this worn-out sally (the other pleases me better) to 
the account of the venerated master. This anecdote thus 
disfigured ought to be included under the category of flip- 
-pant outbursts so unjust to Rossini’s memory. If left un- 
corrected, they would cause the venerable maestro to appear 


in the light of a suspicious duplicity, when he really never 
ceased to manifest his friendship and esteem for Liszt, 


everything great groaned under the yoke of | 


thought him so contemptible to indulge in | 


I never saw him after my one visit, but I) 
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it inopportune to combat with superficial de- 
clarations impressions which might be yery 
deeply rooted, and I felt a repugnance, more- 
over, for causing fresh errors of interpreta- 
tion, and fresh misunderstandings. After 
Liszt’s departure, Rossini forwarded me from 
Passy by a confidential friend, the scores 
which Liszt had left with him. He sent 
word, at the same time, that he should have 
brought them himself, had not his bad state 
of health obliged him to keep in doors. I 
persisted, however, in my original resolution, 
even after this new incident. I left Paris, 
without attempting to see Rossini again, thus 
assuming all the responsibility of the com- 
ments which might be occasioned by my con- 
duct towards a man for whom I professed 
sincere veneration. 

I subsequently learned by chance that a 
German musical paper [tlre Leipsic Signale} 
had thought it incumbent on itself to give an 
account of a last visit I had paid Rossini, 
after the fall of my ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” a visit 
equivalent to a tardy ‘‘ Pater, peccayi.” In 
this new story, another malicious answer was 
attributed to the venerable meestro, In reply 
to my affirmation that I had not any idea of 
demolishing all the great men of the past, 
Rossini was made to remark, with a sarcastic 
smile: ‘‘If you could only do that, my dear 
M. Wagner... .”’ 

I conld not well expect to find this new 
anecdote contradicted by Rossini himself, 
seeing that, from what I had previously 
learnt, I knew that care had certainly been 
afterwards taken that these little stories, put 
down to his account, should not come to his 
knowledge. I did not, however, think pro- 
per to make a public protest in favor of the 
person calumniated, who, in my eyes, was 
Rossini. But as, since the master’s recent 
death, a desire has been everywhere mani- 
fested to publish biographical sketches of 
him, and as I perceive, to my regret, that 
there is an evident intention of producing an 
effect by the interpolation of little stories 
against which the deceased master cannot 
protest, I think I cannot, for the moment, 
offer any better testimony’of my real venera- 
tion for Rossini than contributing my quota 
towards enabling the public to appreciate the 
historical value of these accounts, by com- 
municating my own experience as to the 
amount of credibility due to the anecdote 
concerning Rossini. 

Rossini, who for a long time had intrench- 
ed himself in private life, to which he gaye 
himself up with the indulgence and the care- 
lessness of a sceptic, could not appear in a 
falser light before history than, on the one 
hand, by being invested with the proportions 
of a hero of art, or, on the other hand, by 
being degraded to the level of a valgar maker 
of jokes. It would be a no less defective 
plan to try and find a place for him between 
these two extremes, in conformity with the 
method adopted now-a-days by criticism 
which calls itself impartial. There is onlyjone 
way of appreciating Rossini properly; that is: 
by undertaking a conscientious history of 
the civilization of our own age, a history in 
which, renouncing the ordinary tendency 
which consists in attributing to it the ex- 
clusive character of general and continuous 
progress, the writer should really only re- 
cognize the decadence of a delicate anterior 
civilization. Were this characteristic of our 
own time once sharply defined, we might as- 
sign Rossini, at the present epoch, the rank 
which truly belongs to him, and that rank 
would be a high one. Rossini, indeed, is, 
with regard to his own time, what Palestrina, 
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Bach, and Mozart, were with regard to theirs. 
If the time at which these great masters lived 
was remarkable for its hopes, its efforts, and 
its original and creative force, that of Rossi- 
ni should be judged by the expressions of the 


master himself, with which he honored those | 


whom he believed serious and sincere, but 
which, in all probability, he kept to himself, 
when he knew he was watched by the makers 
of bad jokes amonng the parasites who sur- 


rounded him, Thus, and thus only, it will | 


be possible to judge Rossini according to his 
real and original value. What would then be 
wanting to his value in complete dignity we 
could not attribute either to his powers, or to 
his artistic conscience; it would be laid ex- 
clusively to the charge of his public and of 
those around hia, which made it difficult for 
him to rise above his own time, and, con- 
sequently, to participate in the grandeur of 
the true heroes of art. 

Meanwhile, until a competent historian is 
found to fulfil this task, I venture to hope 


that some attention will be bestowed on this | 


attempt to rectify the pleasantries—mud in 
the guise of flowers—strewn at this moment 
on the still open tomb of the deceased master. 
Ricnuarp WAGNER. 
Fribschen, near Lucerne, 6th December, 1868. 


° 
DRAMATIST ACROSS DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM. 


Dear Srnent,—An anonymous correspon- 
dent, writing to a morning paper, has stated 
that Mr. Robinson’s new comedy, School, is 
not “original.” Itis time this ridiculous cant 
about ‘‘originality” should be exploded. 
There is no such thing as originality, as the 
word is now used. When an author conceives 
a work, be it great or small, there is always a 
father to it. In some works the features of 
that father are apparent, in others the pro- 
duction takes after the mother, that is, the 
author , but although we fail to trace the male 
parent, he is there. 


ners or characters, the dialogue. Now, with- 
out reading the German drama from which 


Mr. Robertson has been accused of taking his | 


comedy, a spectator must perceive internal 
and clear evidence that the dialogue of School 
is neither translated nor borrowed. Its inge- 


nuity and exquisite point forbid even the pro- | 
position : it is simply impossible. The charac- | 


ters are essentially English, both in outline 
andin colour, excepting one subordinate role. 
I mean the tutor Crux. This offensive per- 
sonage may be borrowed ;if so, the sooner it 
is returned the better. 
there is none; and that is all that can have 
been taken from the German. The feeble 
thread on which the dramatist has strung his 
jewels is not a plot. The incidents do not 
serve to develop the characters : they are only 
slight excuses for their presence. The specta- 
tors do not wait in suspense what peisois do; 
they only desire to hear what next they will 
say. There is no action involving the charac- 
ters in what we call a complication, and there 
is no denouement arriving at a catastrophe. 
What plot there is belongs to the fairy tale, Cin- 
derella. It seems that some German author 
conceived the idea or applying this story to 
modern domestic life. Mr. Robertson adopts 
the same notion and builds a comedy upon it, 
acomedy as original as any in the English or 
any other language, 

This cant about ‘‘ originality ” is anew cry. 
It would have opened Shakspere’s eyes to hear 


A pay is composed of | 
three essentials: the fable or plot, the man- | 


Now for the plot: | 
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himself accused of being a mere literary thief. 
Wycherley, who borrowed material from Mo- 
liere, would have smiled at modern literary 
‘legislation. Vanbrugh did worse than Shak- 
'spere. He took a play of Cibber’s, and, 
adopting all the principal characters therein, 
he wrote a continuation. And Sheridan took 
Vanbrugh’s continuation and remodelled it 
under the title of A trip to Scarboro. 

Again, I would point out that the rules of 
‘‘legitimate”’ drama forbid originality in the 
modern sense of the word ; forbid it absolutely 
and with high authority. Horacé warns the 
dramatist against original plots, and bids him 
| beware of trying to-introduce original charac- 
ters. He urges the poet to take old subjects 
-and well-worn heroes, and not to wander from 
/a beaten track in search of novelty. He points 
to the Greek tragic poets Kho took fables and 
subjects from each other. Novelty belongs, 
| properly, to the illegitimate drama, and as 
'that is my province, I hope Mr. Robertson’s 
| admirers will keep him off my demesne. 

Once, many years ago, I wrote legitimate 
comedies. I allude to the period when Mr. 
Macready collected his celebrated company of 
| tragedians, including Warde, Phelps, Ander- 
‘son, Vandenhoff, Elton, G. Bennett, Ma- 
;cready, Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. Warner,— 
| when Madame Vestris opposed him, in comedy 

with Farren, Bartley, Harley, C. Mathews, 
Keeley, Meadows, Cooper, Mrs. Nisbet, Ves- 

tris, Mr. Olger, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Humby: 
| These were the palmy days of the drama, when 
_ Knowles, Bulwer, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jer- 
'rold, Gerald Griffin, and others wrote—when 
| Stanfield, Roberts, Marshall, and the Grieves, 
}and Telbin painted. Then indeed great works, 
greatly acted, and splendidly produced were 
|served up to the critical world of London ; 
, then indeed Drury Lane show its empty ben- 
|ches and Covent Garden went to the wall. 
, These were the palmy days. These were the 
'Shaksperian times. ‘The manager of Covent 
| Garden became bankrupt and Mr. Macready 
/escaped with very sore pockets. Let us un- 
mask the tiuth. The dile‘/anti are more fond 
of praising the legitimate drama than of pay- 
ing to see it. It is an easy method of passing 
| off for a superior kind of person to wave one’s 
and declare—‘‘ There is nothing worth see- 
jingat the theatres now.’ One might reply, 
|—‘* Did you go there when there was some- 
thing worth seeing?” These fops, these 
hearthrug critics, are created by the newpaper 
cant I deprevate. Ihave seen a deal of rub- 
bish in the shape of drama; [have contributed 
not a little toit myself; butof all the rubbish 
| which encumbers the stage, that furnished by 
the Press is the mostmischievous because itis 
well-written nonsense. I sometimes am tempt- 
éd to wish that those palmy old days were ours 
again; when the morning paper used to send 
|a reporter from the gallery of the house, or 
| the gentleman who ‘‘ cid the public dinners, ” 
to ‘‘notice” a new play. Wuhatthe man wrote 
/was stupid, but nobody minded him.— 
| Yours. ete., 


| 
| 


Dion Bovcicautt- 
To Dr. Abraham Sadoke Silent. 
salt ERs £ eae 
|# M, Carmouche, a veteran French drama- 
| tist, has just died at the age of seventy-one. 
He has generally worked as an associate with 
| writers of greater note, the most celebrated 
| pieces to which his name is affixed being ‘‘Le 
Vampire,” ‘‘ Les Deux Forgats,” and ‘ Pau- 
|line.” His latter years were devoted to the 
| formation of a dramatic library, which is said 
‘to have been one of the finest in France, but 
perhaps the most famous event in his life was 
| his marriage with Jenny Vertpre. 


NEWS BEYOND THE SEA. 


M’tiz. Orcent made her début at the Ly- 
rique, on Monday week, as Violetta. Her 
success is stated to have been but moderate. 


Monicu.—During the summer, the stage at 
the Theatre Royal is to be reiaid, for the per- 
formance, in autumn, of ‘‘ Rheingold,” the 
prelude to Herr R. Wagner's ‘“‘ Nibelungen 
Trilogy.” The scenic difficulties in the work 
are said to be something tremendous, 


Sr. PererspurGH.—-Signor Verdi’s ‘‘ Don 
Carlos” has been produced, but has not met 
with much success. Mad. Adelina Patti, on 
the contrary, has drawn crowded houses 
every time she has appeared.—Alexander 
Sorgiewitsch Dagomirsky, known as the com- 
poser of various romanees, and also of the 
opera ‘‘The Guest of Stone,” died on the 
17th January. 


DussEvporr. — Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Africaine ” 


has been produced very splendidly, and, as a 
matter of course, has proved exceedingly at- 
tractive.—The following are the arrangements 
for the approaching Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine, which will be celebrated in the 
grand Tonhalle, or Town Music Hall: First 
day—‘‘ Joshua,” Handel; Second day—a por- 
tion of the ‘‘Seasons,” Haydn, and the 
‘* Lobgesang,” Mendelssohn ; Third day— 
Miscellaneous Vocal and Instrumental per- 
formance. 


ScuweErin.—The ‘‘Model” performance, 
got up by Herr von Wolzogen, of Mozart’s 
‘*Don Juan,” took place on the great com- 
poser’s birthday. ‘The opera was given with 
recitatives and the original conclusion. The 
distribution into four acts did not, it is true, 
harmonize very well with the two finales, but, 
with this exception, the performance was 
highly satisfactory. The German yersion of 
the book was that published in the periodic- 
al entitled the Argo, by Herr Gugler, in 1854. 
The eight new scenes are very well painted; 
the orchestra was boiling over with zeal, and, 
in a word, everything and everyone connect- 
ed with the opera were entitle 1 to praise, save 
the singers. These, with the exception of 
Mle. Ludecke, as Donna Anna, and of Herr 
Hill, as Leporello, were certainly not up to 
the mark. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAInE.—“‘ Titus ” was 
revived on Mozart’s birthday.—The eighth 
Museum Concert was exceedingly interesting, 
from the fact that the programme contained 
a historical series of pieces dating from the 
year 1595 down to the time of Mendelssohn. 
The Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries 
were of course represented by exclusively yo- 
cal pieces (five madrigals) sung by the mem- 
bers of the St. Cecilia Association, while the 
Eighteenth and the Nineteenth centuries 
were represented by instrumental produec- 
tions. ighini’s overture to ‘ Tigranes ” 
opened this part of the concert and Beet- 
hoven’s mighty C minor Symphony concluded 
it. The Swedish violinist, Madame Wilma 
Norman-Neruda, who had come oyer from 
Cologne, played Rust’s Sonata, and Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, being greatly applaud- 
ed for each.—A few days subsequently, the 
members of the St. Cecilia Association gaye 
a performance of MHandel’s ‘ Belsazar.” 
Among the solo-singers was Dr. Gunz from 
Hanover.—The Liederkranz Society have oi- 
fered a prize of three hundred and fifty flo- 
rins for the best two or three-act opera libret- 
to. One hundred and fifty florins will be 
awarded to the author of the second-best 
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libretto. The umpires are to be Dr. R. Be- 
nedix (the author of ‘‘ Asebenhrédel), Herr 
B. Scholz of Wiesbaden, and Herr JL. Gel- 
lert, musical director of the Licderkranz.— 
The Mozart-tiftung has just published its 
thirtieth annual report. Its fund possesses 
the snm of 55388 florins. The present ex- 
hibitioner is Leonh. Wolf, of Crefeld, pupil 
of M. Leonard, Paris, and of Ferdinand 
Hiller, Cologne. 


Kanuisruge —The production of ‘Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg” in this town 
has been indefinitely postponed. ‘Lhe an- 
nouncement of the first performance attract- 
ed a crowd of enthusiastic Wagnerites, many 
from Wurtemberg and Switzerland, but those 
ardent individuals were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Herr Brandes, who cast for the 
part of Walther von Stolzing. declared most 
emphatically, at the last moment, that he was 
not going to sacrifice his voice to Herr Kt 
Wagner’s music. <A telegraphic message was 
despatched to Herr Nachbar at Munich, to 
come aud sing the part, but that geutleman 
was unable to obtain permission from his 
fmanagement. 


Sr. Pererrsures.—Madime Adelina Patti 
has created «a perfect furore. Nota place is 
to be had at the box office whenever she 
sings.—A graud vational opera, entitled ‘The | 
Inhabitants of Nischui-Nowgorod,” was pro- 
duced for the benefit of M. Naprawnik, the 
eomposer, who is condue:or at the Maria 
Theatre. The house was crammed in every 
put, and all the members of the Imperial 
family honored the performance with their 
presence. The libretto is bad and the music 
eninenutly undramatic, but this did not pre- 
vent the composer from being entlusiastical- 
ly applauded, aud overwhelmed—as is the 
custom here—with presents. Nor was the 
usual gold laurel wreath wanting. ‘Lhe opera 
is magnitivently put on the stage. In the 


last scene, representing a triumphal entry | 


into Moscow, tweuty horses are iutroduced. 


Dassau.—Herr R. Wagner's ‘ Meistersin- 
ger” has been prodneed with success. ‘The 
reigning Duke und the members of the Dacal 


Court were present ut the first performance, | 


wiich weut off briiliautly, all the artists be- 
ing recalled at the fall of the curtain. 
Ee 


GOTTSHALK IN SOUTH AMERICA 

We extract from *‘La ‘Tribunita,” of Mon 
tevideo the following news which will no 
doubt interest our readers. 

The Minister of the Emperor of Brasil has 
just sent as a present to the celebrated Ameri- 
can composer L, M. Gottschalk, an album 
whieh is a perfect marvel of art. 

The letter which accompanies this hand 
some gift, is expressed in words which does 
mueh credit to the diplomate ‘ who wrote 
them as tu the artist who deserve them.’’— 
His Exelleney Monsieur de Gondini compli- 
mented highly Mr, Gottschalk upon his 
* Murch” dedicated to the Emperor Don Pe- 
drv aud which was playedat the festival given. 
by the American Master aud he concluded by 
saying that in offering Mr. Gottschalk a token 
of his great admiratiou, he was led by two- 
fuld impulse, Firstly, his intense love for art 
aud Secondly, the high estimation in which 
he holds Mr, Gottschalk. 

Brazilians have at all times given proofs of 
their courtesy and liberality towards great 
artists, aud this last act of H. E. Mr. de Gon- 
dini is that of a real gentleman and un en- 
ligutened dilettante. 
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The albam is in carved ebony marvelloasly 
worked and altogether a true gem of art, on 
the principal facing are two raised figures of 
Poetry and Mnasic enclosel in a magnificent 
| frame, ‘ style renaissance ”.— In the middle 
an esentcheon bearing the Initials of the cel- 
ebrated artist L. M. Gottschalk and the 
erosses of the different orders of which he is 
decorated. 


————————Q_—] 


ART NOTES 


Knoedler has received from Germany chro- 
mos of Constant Mayer's celebrated picture of 
“* Maud Muller.” 


Two of Mr. Oregon Wilson's pictures were 
sold two weeks since, ‘* The Orphan,” to a gen- 
/tleman of Philadelphia, for $800: and the 
other entitled ‘‘ Sunshine”, to James Fisk. Jr, 
for $700. , 

The original picture by Theodore Kauffman, 


its Flight,’’ has been copied in Leipsic with 
success. 


| Christern, 863 B’dway, has published ahand- 


book of ‘* Modeling and Senlpture ” for the 
suidauece of amuteurs and students in the plas- 
ticart. [tis translated from the Fre uch by I’re- 
derick Rondel. 


The citizens of Vienna are endeavoring to 
found a school in thut city for the propagation 
of industrial arts, available both to children 
andadults. Thesnbseription list has been head 
ed oy the Emperor with a gift of 1,000 florins. 


The Emperor of the French has just insti 
tated a qninqnennial prize of 100,000 franes, 


Arts and the institute, to the French artist— 
painter, senlptor or architect—who shall have 
produced during the last five years a great 
work reflecting on the honor of the conntry 


|ing of the five acedemies in the mouth of An- 
gust at the same time as the biennial one of 
| 20.000 fraues given two years back to M. Fe- 
licien David. 


‘The young portrait painter M. Grivot, has 
been ordered by the Emperor Napoleon to 
paint fulls*ze portraits of Andrew Johuson,and 
President Grant, for the g dleries of Versailies. 


The season of the National Academy of De- 
| sign, just closed has been the most snecessfn) 
of auy, yielding five thousand dollars. 
George Mason and C, TI’ Poynter are recently 
| elected essociates of the Academy. 


Mr. Church has spent the winter paint- 
ing a picture of Damascus. It has no ortho- 
| dox centre of light, but a demi-tone, working 
out to the sumbre tints at the extremity of 
the picture. ‘The Anti Libanus mountains 
lie in a dark mass on left of tue spectator, 
then follows an ocean of verdure and long 
gleam of richsunlight, thet floods the canvas 
up the road until it reaches its culminatiug 
point Damaseus, the city standing at the right 
hand corner of the picture. The dark moun- 
tain with its mysterious volcanic lines, a black 
tunnel at its base, the ruddy dash of sunlight 
on the monntain slope—all contrast finely 
with the golden city in the distance. 


Mr. Hope Seott has presented the Edin 
/barg High School with a portrait ef Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 


Art In Fronence.—The old cloisters of San 
Marco, in which Fra Avgelico passed a part 


juf his life, are hencefurth to be dedicated tu 


to be awarded by the Academy of the Fine 


Che prize is to be awarded this year in a sitt- | 


Mr. | 
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Art. The great Convent of Santissima An- 
nunziata will probably be devoted to similar 
uses. A school has lately been opened for in- 
struction in design applied to carving in 
wood. It is well known that Tuscany has 
long held a preeminent position for the excel 
lence of its productions in this elass, and 
Sienna and Florence are the chief centres 
where these industries are carried on. Ob- 
jects in carved wood, of a beanty of design 
and carefulness of execution, are sent out 
from the workshops of Sienna, which have 
obtained for that place a reputation which is 
rewarded with no inconsiderable commercial 
profits. Dapre, the first of living Florentine 
S:ulptors, is the son of » wood-carver of that 
city, and began his career as an apprentice to 
that trade. By the skill of Buarbetti of Flo- 
rence, with whom he worked, wood-carving 
has been raised to the dignity of a fiue art. 
The object of the school just estublished 
here, but not yet fully organized, is to give 


|fo young men who iatend to become carvers 
entitled ‘* Westward the Star of Empire takes | 


in wood x somewhat careful artistic training. 
With the progress of luxury and taste, every 
year the commercial value of art becomes 
more apparent, and there are enough with 
sufficient intelligence to see that every kind 
of skill can be turned to account. There is 
no one so dull as not to know that Franee has 
for along time been the first country in the 


| world to protit by its superiority of taste; and 


this taste has come of education. Italy in 
time past has been the teacher of France and 
of other conutries. There are still enough 
models left in this ancient school to furnish 
half the museums of the world. Evgland, 
slow to leara of other countries, is so alive to 
material interests as to become a docile pupil 
wherever aesthetic kuowledge, with a money 
value, cau be acquired, At the time of the 
last report, Englaod had ninety schools for 
instruction in design, as applied to decoration 
in all its forms, in active operation. Referr- 
ing to the openiug of this new sch ol in Flo- 
rence, gives the opportunity for an expression 


‘of surprise that vo m re attention is given to 


this all-important subject in our country. We 
have great needs aud a great opportunity, 
and it would be well to do what is practicable 
and add instruction ju design to our system 
of public school education. Our prosaic civi- 
lization needs the grace which polished arts 
can lead, and taste is the result of the artistic 
training of mind and eye and hand. 
Le onan a 

A New Mass —No little praise has been 
awarded the Mass compused by Mr. Toulmin, 
the justly celebrated harpist, which had last 
Sunday excelleut perf rmance at Saint Aun’s 
church, in 8th street, under the able direc- 
tion of Messrs. Toulmin and G. W. Morgan. 
We shall take occasion to refer to it more 
particularly bereaiter, as we Geem all such 
proots of wbility exhibited by resident mu- 
sicians to be well deserving of public reeog- 
uition aud honor through au mdependent 
journal. 

eee 

Gilmore’s Mammoth Concert in Boston, ex- 
pands daily its proportions and duratien pe- 
riod. 
this great euterprise, A fashionable widow 
sent $10.0, £.. Skinner & Co. $2000, and one 


}iron fouuder contributes all the iron work 
| needed fur the 50,00) seats, the anvils, and... 


109 cannons, 
Gilmore silences doubters of his ability to 
perfect this mighty affuir by reference to great 


|deeds performed by him in New Orleans, 


when Governor Hahn was inaugurated with 
musical pump und splendor. ; 


Subscriptions are said to pour in-for!~ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 


FOURTH SYMPHONY SOIREE, 


Saturday. Evening, March 13th, 1869. 
at 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Mendelssohn Union, 


Grand Orchestra. 
Conducted by Theodore Thomas. 


Tickets $2.00 Including Reserved Seat, 

‘To be had at the ticket Office of Steinway Hall, at J. Sehn- 
berth & Co., $20 Broadway, at wu, Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway 
and at 114 Broadway. 


PROGRAMME, 
Suite in Canon form, Op. 10. . ( 5 Grimm 
Motett, I wrestle and pray. First time. , Bach 
Sympheny. E flat, Op. 28. Man Bruch 
Gipsey Life. Op, 29. First time. Schumann 
Overture, Tannhauser. Wagner 


STEINWAY HALL. 


TRGOROER PMOMRG 55s oie «ode ivi ecde'e os cesenecens sh Director, 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents. 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 14,° AT 8, 
SIXTEENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 


The following eminent artis's will appear:— 
Miss JOSEY HOFLE the favorite Primadonna. 
Mr AUGUST aRNOLD, the distingui~hed Pianist, 
Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 
Reserved seats and tickets cap now be had at the box-office 


of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 71 Broadway, aud at tue 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


) i ) ) 2a F i} = _ 
BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 
Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee aud Manager, : Mr. John Brougham, 
Brilliant and pronounced Success of 
MUCH ADO ABOU! A MERCHANT OF VENI-E. 
(From the original text—a long way.) 

Will be , resented with an 
UNUSUALLY POWERFUL CAST. 
The peaformance will © mmence with the Comedietta of 
PEKFECTION, 
Doors open at 714. Performance commeuces at 8 P. M, 
Box Office open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director............sccceeeeeees J. GRAU, 


NOTICE.—In consequence of the necessary day and night 
Rehearsals wanted for Offenbach’s 
LA VIE PARISIENNE, (Life in Paris) 
the production of whick has been retarded on account of the 
indisposition of several principal artists. there will be no 
performance for several days. Due notice will be given of 
the first production of La Vie Parisienne. 


IRVING HALL. 


IGNATZ POLLAK’S 
FAREWELL CONCERT IN AMERICA, 


Friday Evening, March 19th, 
Mr. POLLAK will be assisted by the following artists : 
Mad. Johannsen. Mad. Ricci, 
Miss Bimeler. 
Messrs, Candidus. 
Hermanns, 
Toulmin. 


Tickets ONE DOLLAR, 


Messrs. Alves, 
Pattison. 
Hoffman. 


To commence at 8 o’clock: 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and»Manager,..........Mr, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 714; to,.commence.at 8 o’clock. 


Last Night of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


“« SCHOUL.”’ 
Will be produced fon Monday, “March~ 15, with entire new 
new scenery, Dew co-tumes, and esery attentivu to detail. | 
MISS #FFIE GERMON 
Will make her debut at this theatre ; also 
Mr. OWEN MARLVW. 


IRVING HALL, 


19TH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 14, 1869. 
GRAND COMBINATION 
of the 
Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, 
Sixty Performers, 
Assisted by the followiug eminent talent ;— 


’ 


The greatest living 
CORNET A PISTON PERFORMER, 

Herr Severin Frohlich, the celebrated violinist, 

Mr. Eisner, pianist (his first appea ance in these concerte. 
Mr. G. W. Colby, 

Accompanist, 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, 
Mr. H. B. Dodworth. \ Conductors. 
Tickets 50 cents. Keserved Seat» 50 cents extra. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
ewe 8 OR Fone Wepeel Se ped Panay oN 


Will be given in Jersey City, by the 


HARMONIC. SOCIETY 
Of that.City, and the 
MUS)JCAL UNION OF ELIZABETH, 
On Tuesday evening, March 16, 


With,Theo. ‘Thomas’ Orchestra, 
Mrs. Georgie Shepherd, first Soprano. 
Miss L. Lyons, second Soprano, 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, Alto. 


W. F. Sherwin, Covductor. 


ETE TE ET EE ET 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and U. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
inition, $4.00 per lesson.— Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount. tu Teachers. 
Address, care of 


G. SCHIRMER,*701 Broadway, | 


Tbe last unmarried daughter of Meyer- 
beer will shortly be warried to Baron Adrian, 
Privy Councillor of the State-Cnancrey at 
Vienna. 


We hear that M’lle. Artot realized 30,000 
franes. at her Moscow benefit, in addition to 


.| numerous and valuable presents. Departing, 


she-wns attended to. the railway station by a 
| larxe.erowd. 


Asked to take part in a concert at Pesth, 
the Abbe Liszt is said to have replied that 
he had, only appeared publicly twice in the 
last twenty years, and that he had terminated 
his career as a pianist. 


M. Auber entered upon his eighty-fifth | 
yew (some say eighty-seventh) on Sunday. | 
He spent the evening of his birthday at a) 
ball in the Hotel de Ville. '‘’o mark the oe. 
casion, Strauss’ orchestra~played quadrilles | 
on ‘‘ a Muette,”’ Le Dieu et La Bayadére,” | 


jand.** Le Premier Jour de Bonheur.” 
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A 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK. 

FOURTH CONCERT. 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 
obtained in their fourth concert of this season, 
a decided success, having pleased a very large 
andience with the performance of a pro 
gramme that offered no instrumental novelty 
or attraction, that success being achieved by a 
smooth, even treatment of the music confided 
to the orchestra, combined with the nobly 
artistic presence of Mme. de la Grange, and 
sharp contest for supremacy between two vocal 
Socicties, thathave, until recently, studiously 
avoided contact, or close opportunity for 
comparison, while a keen rivalry existed and 
displayed itself uniformly in all their move- 
ments, 

The selections for Orebestral performance at 
this concert were familiar, and not calculated 
to develope the fall capacities of an organiza- 
tion which boasts of more than one hundred 
carefully selected performers. Bach’s weil 
known Snite with its somewhat trite yet 
pleasing Gavotte, Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Melusine, a! charming specimen of that com- 
poser’s best style, and Schumann’s_ oft 
played here—Symphony in D Minoror No, 4, 
comprised all the ochestral duty to be per- 
formed, save the accompaniments to Mme, de 
la Grange’s songs, and the grand male chorus 
which then assembled in glowing strength, 
to battle with Wagner’s grand chorus from 
Lohengrin. 

Special reference to each and every part 
of the orchestral work then done, would be 
superfinous, and perhaps wearisome to all but 
scientific readers. We merely remark, there- 
fore, that save in the Melusine overture, 
which had almost fanliless performance, we 
missed somewhat the grand breath and sure 
confident, flow ef strings, in passages, that 
depend for their full effect, upon the 


promptness of attack, firmuess, purity of in- 
tonation, and free, united movement of the 
whole stringed band. There appeared to us 
a diffidence and hesitancy, in taking up some 
nice points, and coolness, not to say indiffer- 
ence, where glowing warmth and fullness, 
should irresistibly sway the close united mass 

We apprehend that much of this arose 
from the now fashionable practice of sending 
substitutes, by which inferior, or less well in- 
formed, by rehearsal and practice together— 
players, replace artists thoroughly instructed 
by five previous rehearsals in all the niceties 
of detail or tutti playing. 

We exeuse for this reason, or supposition, 
based upon close observation tle lack of ani- 
mation, soappurent, both in Mr. Bergmann’s 

indication of tempi, and sway of the orches- 
tra, in passages demanding broad and grand 
effects. To specify and detail the defects 
noted in his conducting that evening, would 
reqnire too mnel space, and might not per- 
haps—interest our readers. We must how- 
ever, allude to one instance, beeause it was 
so marked, as to attractthe attention of casual 
observers. That sparkling Gavotte, lost in 
his coloring, half its character and bright- 
ness, viving in comparison with its demand 
—a slack tempo and little briskness to its per- 
formance. It may be that he distrusted some 
of bisforces, and therefore dared not venture 
to pnt them up to the mark iu rapid playing. 
or catchy hits at coloring. 

Mme. de la Grange found, as we expected, 
that Beethoven’s exhausting scena and aria 
from Fidelio, surpassed her present vocal 
means. She gave them «ll that nobility and 
purely artistic treatment they deserved, but 
was unable to fill ont vocally her own grand 
concessions. With the latter aim she was far 
more suceessful, that not requiring great sus- 
tained power of tone, and could employ that 
admirable finesse here of the half voice. 
that invariably proves her the finished vocal 
artist. 

The grand sensation of that concert, ap- 
peared in the severe, trial, between two until 
recently antagonistic societies, for the 
championship in male choral performance. 
They were ranged on opposite sides of the 
orchestra, each in their utmost show of 
voices. and both fairly exhausted their utmost 
limit of voeal resource, in performing that 
Very diffienlt, yet grand and vocally exhans- 
tive chorus from Wagner's latest opera. In 
number, the Liederkranz had evident ad- 
vantage, but in even, unforced musical tone, 
and reach of high tones, without screaming 
or shouting, the advantages unquestionably 
remained with the Arion. 

This latter society’s performance, that 
night, could only be compared with their 
own, at Steinway Hall this winter, must be 
coneeded by all unbiassed hearers, to rank 
highest, in that department of choral attain- 
ment. Lhe Liederkranz would have been 
deemed remarkably excellent choristers, in 
any other trial of their streugth and skill, 
but here they were either too anxious to win a 
victory, and overstrained their voices, or 
else their private training is less skillfully 
directed. 

The ensemble produced by thislarge choral 
forve, and the grand accompaniment given 
by the Philharmonic orchestra, was reully 
superb, however, and so radiantly did tone 
pour ont from the combined mass, that few 
eared for or heeded the minor defects that 
we have noticed. We have ovly once heard a 
like grand combination, that was overwhelm- 
ingly graud like this, when a great mass of 
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German singers contributed their best vocal 
efforts, to make ‘* Wm. Tell” a success at our 
‘* Academy,” a year or two since. 

Very slight complaints were uttered that 
evening, in reference to pre-oeccupation of 
seats, but serious objection was made to ex- 
clusion of those who paid, by early seating of 
choristers and their friends. 

If however they volunteered, two or three 
tickets for each made no exaggerated recom- 
pense, and the public who got seats, were in- 
different as to who did not in that special 
case, 


THEODORE THOMAS’ 
CERTS. 


Mr. Thomas gave his Fifteenth Sunday 
Concert last Sunday evening at Steinway 
Hall, before a very large and appreciative 
audience. The instrumental selections were 
of an admirable character; those most worthy 
of special notice were the *‘Jessonda” over: 
ture, William Tell, and the Nachtgesang, all 
of which were played in a masterly manner, 
smoothly, brilliautly, and effectively. 

Mile. Josey Hotle was the vocalist of the 
occasion, and won the warmest appreciation 
of the andience, in the shape of encores. In 
her first aria ‘Grace, Grace,” from Robert 
le Diable, she was not quite self possessed 
and had not her usual full control over her 
voice at first, but she speedily recovered and 
sang the aria with fine effect, throwing into 
it much artistic and beautiful coloring. She 
sang a charming little German Lied, for the 
encore, in a very xdaive and delightful man- 
ner, Her second aria from the ‘‘ Night in 
Granada.” which is a fine dramatic. and me- 
lodious composition, she sang with great 
power of expression, combined with grace 
and smoothness, Her voice is of admirable 
quality and great capacity, and she uses it 
with much skill, She was warmly encored, 
but cn reappeaming, it was found that the ac 
companist bad vanished, and she retired 
gracefully amid Joud applause. 

Mons. F. J. Prume performed for the first 
time in two years, and his appearance called 
forth 4 most cordial welcome. He is certain- 
ly one of the most effcctive violinists of the 
day, and has made much improvement since 
we last heard him. His tone, though not 
large, is very pure, his intovation is excellent, 
and his manipulation is at once rapid, articul- 
ate, and very brilliant. He plays with grace 
and tenderness, but is somewhat deficient 
in depth and breadth of passion. Still he is 
a dashing and effective player, his school is 
good, and he holds much power over his 
widience. His performance throughout the 
evening was greeted with constant. bursts 
of admiration. Mr. Letsch discoursed on 
the trombone with wonderful softness, deli- 
cacy, and grace. In his hands it is as eifect- 
ive and pleasing a concert instrument as a 
cornet & piston. It was truly an admirable 
performance. 

The Sixteenth Sunday Concert will take 
place at Steinway Hall to-morrow evening. 
the instrumental programme will be as ad- 
mirable as usua!, and Mlle. Josey Hofle, who 
is becoming a’star of attraction wt these con- 
certs, will be the vocal feature of the evening. 
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MESSRS. W. K. BASSFORD AND J. B. 


POZNANSKI’S CONCERT. 
This fashionable and very delightful con- 
cert took place at Irving Hall, on Wednes- 
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day evening last, and notwithstanding the 
torrents of down-pouring rain, nearly five 
hundred people were present—a fact highly 
complimentary to the artists engaged. ‘Lhe 
artists assisting Messrs. Bassford and Poz- 
nanski, were Mlle. Josey Hofle,’ Mr. Hill, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, and Mr. Wm. Dressler. 

Mlle. Josey Hofle sang the Page's Aria 
from the Huguenots, and the ‘‘Ave Maria,” 
by Bach and Gounod. The first was sung 
with rare grace and tenderness of expression, 
ang its beautiful sustained melody showed off 
the rich, fall quality of her fine voice, in the 
highest degree. The equality of her voice, 
from the lowest to the highest note, is. a spe- 
cial point of excellence, giving great round- 
ness to sustained passages. On being recall- 
ed, she sang a German Lied of rather too 
sombre a character, but she sang it charming- 
ly. We have rarely heard the *‘ Ave Maria” 
more effectively sung in public. It was beau- 
tifully accompanied by Messrs. Pozuanski, 
Bassford, and Dressler, and M’lle. Hotle en- 
tered fully into the inspired spirit of the com- 
po-ition, and threw into it a broad and pas- 
sionate munner, wnd an enthusiasm which 
revealed the fervent meaning of the writer. 
It was received with enthusiastic applause, 
and Mlle. Hofle was recalled to sing the po- 
pular romauce, ‘‘ Many Years Ago,” by H. C. 
Watson, which she rendered with simplicity 
and passion, aud wv clearness of enunciation, 
which so celiybted the audience, that they 
would gladly have heard it again. Her sue- 
cess is mere pronounced every time she ap- 
pears in public. 

Mr. J. B. Poznanski performed his new 
composition, a Grand Funtasie Pathetique, 
which is a work of high merit. It is a grave 
aud beautiful thought sustained with ad- 
mirable relativeness; the subjects are qnuaiut, 
melodious, and passionate, und are worked 
with rare skill. it is a composition of which 
Mr. Poznanski may well be proud. Mr. Poz- 
nanski’s manner in playing it seemed anxious, 
and he did uot, consequently, have that per- 
fect control of his powers, which usually dis- 
tinguishes his perfurmance. Still it was fine- 
ly played, though less well than Poznanski 
can play it. Vieuxtemps’ ‘*Romance” he 
played deliciousiy, exhibiting grace, tender- 
ness, aud passion; a broad, sympathetic tone, 
and a rare clearness of execution. In Paga- 
nini’s “ Carnival”—that wild, demonesque 
agglomeration of difficulties, he exhibited 
that perfect command over intricate and 
brilliaut execution, which only a first-class 
master possesses, For this he won an en- 
thusiastic encore, and responded to it by 
playing wn unaccompanied solo in full harmo- 
ny, accomplishing it must skilfully. 

Mr. W. J. Hill sung on this occasion better 
than we ever remember to have heard him. 
He gave full swing to his truly fine voice, and 
interpreted his songs with intell gence, grace, 
and sentiment, fully deserving of the un- 
doubted success he met with. 

Mr. J. R. Thomas, though not in fall voice, 
sang admirably. Schubert’s ‘* Wanderer” 
brought out tne finest points of his pure, 
fine style. It was, indeed; a rare bit of true 
classic singing. He, ulso, sang a new song 
of his own, *‘ Voice of the Mountain Land,” 
wu fiowing and melodious composition, which 
is bound to becume popular, in a manly and 
cifective manuer. It was a success. 

Mr. Wm. K. Bassford, though still suffer- 


iF ~ 4 
|lng from a recent severe accident, never play- 


ed so well in public before. His touch is 


|most exquisitely light and tender, while at 


the sume time he has great force, and his 
execution is brilliant and well articulated. 
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He was encored in both his pieces, ‘‘ Fanta- 
sia on Trovatore,”’ and his charming little 
salon piece, ‘‘ The Jealous Stream,” and in 
response performed the ‘‘Cascade”’ and 
Gottschalk’s ‘‘ Harp Aeolian” with fluent 
and graceful brilliancy. His crescendo in the 
last named piece eqnalled, if it did not sur- 
pass, that of Gottschalk himself. 

The concluding piece was a Duo Concer- 
tante for violin and piano, on subjects from 
Fuust, composed and performed by Poz 
panski and Bassf:rd. We can speak in 
terms of the warmest praise of this Dao. It | 
is admirably made, being literally all Gou- 
nod’s music, but dove-tailed together with 
such finesse and such rare ingenuity as to 
seem a@ spontaneous composition. It touches 
all the passions in the opera, and presents so 
marked a variety as to please all hearers. 
The execution of it was worthy of the com- 
position, »nd fully deserved the cordial ap- 
probation bestowed upon it. This was cer- 
tainly one of the most charming concerts of 
the season, and should be repeated. 
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THOMAS’ SYMPHONY SOIREE. 


The fourth of this admirable series of con- 
certs, takes place this evening at Steinway 
Hall. A splendid programme has been se- 
lected, cousisting of the followiug pieces:— 
Suite in Canon Form, by Grimm; Motette, 1) 
Wrestle and Pray, Ist time, by Bach; Sym- 
phony in E flat, by Max Bruch; Gypsy Lie, 
1st time, by Schumanu; and Wagner’s lann- 
hiinser Overture, No trae lover of music 
should be absent from this admirable concert 
—it should be a point of honog to atreud 16 
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SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT AT 
IRVING HALL. 


The Mendelssohn Orchestral Union will 
give their tenth grand Sanday Coucert at 
Irving Hall, to morrow evening. ‘Tiris socie- 
ty, consisting ol over sixty musicians, is ra- 
pidly rising in the estimation of the public, 
by the popular programmes presented at its 
concerts, and by the increasing excclience ol 
iis performances, Several well kuowu solo 
artists will assist, and tire convert will be un- 
der the direction of Harvey B. Dodworth 
and Ed. Mollenhauer. 

ears 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


“Much Ado about Nothing” will be per- 
formed for the last time this evening, and on 
Monday evening next Robertson’s great co- 
medy, ‘‘School,” will be prodaced with all 
that care as to elegant accesories for which 
this establishment has becume so famous, 
The cast will embrace the strength of the 
company, with the most weleome udditiou of 
Miss Effie Germon. The success of *‘ School” 
is a foregone conclusion. 

ey 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. 


Romeo and Juliet at this theatre, continnes 
its run of increasing success, so that for the 
prescnt time at least, there will be no change 
of performance. Preparations, however, are 
going on with a view to the: production of 
novelti-s on a scale of great magnificence, 
There is a Romeo und Juliet Mutinve to-day, 
and-in the evening Mr. Hdwin Adams will | 
give lis admirable personation of  Narcvisse. 


CONCERTS NEXT WEEK. 

A Granxp Concert will be given at Stein- 
way Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 16th inst., 
for the benefit of the Italian Evening Schools, 
for instrueting poor Italians. A vast array 
of talent have volunteered their services for 
the oceasion, and the performance will be 
under the able direction of Signor Barili. 
The canse is a noble ove, and should arouse 
the sympathies of our educated and wealthy 
people. We hope, for the cause of charity, 
that Steinway Halt will be crowded on ‘Tues- 
day evening, 


Tue Jersey Harmonic Soctety will perform 
Mendelssobu’s Canta'a *fAthatia,” in Jersey 
City, on Tuesday evening nex!, the 16, inst., 
in coujrnetion with the Musical Union of 
Elizabeth. The solo artists are, Mrs. Georgie 
Shepherd, Miss L. Lyous and Miss C. V. 
Hutchings. Thomas’ orchestra is engaged, 
and the whole will be under the direction of 
Mr. W. &. Sherwin. The poem will be read 
by the Rev. W. H. Peck, who is recognized 
as one of the finest elocutionists in the State. 


Mr. Jenatz Potnak, the well known and 
esteemed baritone of so many concerts in this 
city, will give his farewell concert at Irving 
Hall, on Friday evening, the 19. inst., after 
which he will leave for a tour through Ger- 
many and Italy. Mr. Pollak will be assisted 
by Mme. Jobanusen, Mme. Ricci aud Miss 
Bimeler, Mr. J. N. Pattison, Mr. Candidus, 
aud others. Myr. Pollak is a conscientious 
an painstakipg artist, possesses a fine voice, 
is a gentleman much respected, and we hope 
that his friends will rally, to make his fare- 
well consert a success. 
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RITTER’S HISTORIOAL RECITALS. 


The first matinee given by Mr. Ritter, to 
ilustra‘e the various ‘* School” of musical 
composition, prevalent from 1591 to Chopinu’s 
time, had w fair audience, who appeared to be 


' . . . . 
deeply interesied, with the various selections 


made to Gury out Mr. Ritter’s announced pur- 
pose Tae deeriptions or analyses of the 
pieces, given by » priuted folio-sheet, did not 
however, aid the unread and aninformed in 
mus @i lore, to form jJast conclusion relative 
to either tie Composition, or Mr, Ritter’s 
judgment, in selecting them as exponeuts of 
what he terms a ‘*School” of musical compo- 
sition. 

It would have heen far better for the carry- 
ing out of Mr. Ritter’s idea, to make intelligi- 
ble to all understanding, the changes of form 
that musical composition has undergone iv 
two hundred and fifty years, und the distine- 
tive charucseristics vt each nation’s fashion or 
babitude in that regard, if he had given in a 
succinct yet clear commentary, prelacing each 
piece, his own views respecting them, and de- 
fined the extent and effect of each so far as 
they euch form an epoch, or era in national 
progress, towards modern—so deemed—per- 
fection. 

Viewing the scheme, as he presented it we 
gained by its performance at this matinee 
some iu-izghtand info: mation as to the composi- 
tion tr uted by Mme. Ritter, and Mr, Mills. 

That lu iy appeared to her very best udvan- 
tage, in Carey’s old ditty, ** Sally in-our 
Alley”, Mareello’s' 3th) Psalm and the bright 
songs, given with der) own accompaniment. 
Sle was especialy fortunate in one written in 
barcarole style, and seemed, when unrestrain- 
ed by uber aecumpaviment than ber own, a 


genial, pleasing interpreter of plain melo- 
dies, more liberally gifted with musical taste 
and befitting style, than she had been pre- 
vionsly supposed to be. 

Her more ambitious efforts to interpret or 
illustrate with the voice, grand and deeply 
expressive and emotional music, were too often 
marred, by spasmodic rushes of the voice up- 
ward, combined with straining its power to get 
a large tone, when the delivery should have 
been ful] and yet smooth and unfereed, 

We have reilly heard Mr, 5. B. Mills, per- 
form a vanied programme so ni-ely, and, with 
strict heed of the varying style developed by 
each call upon his piano forte illustration, as 
on this pleasant occasion. He was graciously 
aided by acharming grand. one of Stciuway’s 
very best achievements, which responded ad- 
mirably to every shade of colov required 
for his illastretion Scavlatti’s *Cut’s Pasa,’ 
Galuppe’s Sonata in D Major, Chopin’s Ma- 
zurkaand Valse—Op. 64, No, 2, and Chopiu’s 
Polonaise in E flat Opus 22, were his nicest 
performance, wud Bryde’s *Carman’s Whistle’ 
with variations the most sensational thing 
we have ever known him to do upon the 
piano forte. 

We infer from the approval. bestowed upon 
Ritter’s first Historical matinee, that larger 
patronage and more fully developed public 
interest will reward the residue of his prom- 
ised serie. 


PATRIOTIC CONCFRT EXTRAORDLI- 
NAIRE. 


The vocal and instrumental concert, got up 
by a most efficient committee in which many 
ladies bore a very effectiye part, so far us 
selling tickets wes concerned, to aid the sick 
and wounded of the Patriot Army of Cuba, 
formed a bright era in this winters musical 
record, for it proved a grand suecess in every 
aspect, especially the financial. Tickets were 
placed freely, at $2.50 each, for single, and 
$5.00 for a lady aud gentleman, so freely in- 
deed, that Steiuway Hall‘ rejoiced in the 
light of its early days, or rather nights, when 
full seats, and brilliant arrays of beauty and 
fashion were the rule and not exceptional. 
A remarkuble association of talent had been 
induced to volunteer aid, in vocal and instru- 
mental performance, and with the glooming 
atmosphere of patriotism, to color aud vivify 
all that was suuy or played, even the indiffer- 
ence became a great artistic snecess, while 
the more refined, and less sulient excellence, 
measurably failed to receive its dae apprecia- 
tion. 

‘To analyze the performance of volunteers, 
in aid of a benevolent object, is too invidi- 
ous, and uugracions, for our thought or 
pen. We, therefore, merely name the ad- 
mirable vocal performances of M’me. Guzz- 
niga, and Signor Roneconi, passing over all 
those who could uot be unqnalitiedly eom- 
mended, as deserving of praise for their well 
meunt, kindly proffered assistance. 

We cannot refrain from referring to Seno- 
rita Filomeno’s violin solo, as confirming to 
all truly artistic judgment, the highest praises, 
yet awarded her unpretending excellence. 
She needs, however, no eulogium from any 
journal, as her deeds at every publie appear- 
unce, speak for her with irresistible force, aud 
she is already firmly established here, as the 
best female violinist, of her years, that ever 
uuderwent severe critical judgment before a 
New York public, and only comparable, with 
that bright exumple of female attainment im 
finished mustery: of the violin—Camilla Urso, 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE, 


After severe trials and manifold embarass- 
ments, the aptitude and fitness of Messrs. 
Brougham and Schonberg for management 
of a theatre, designed and carried on to 
amuse and please an intelligent and refined 
public, who can appreciate humor, drollery, 
wit, and fun, sedulously removed from ri- 
baldry or grossness in speech or action, has 
been triumphantly verified. 

This final achievement of well devised pur- 
pose, followed out through mazes of error 
and misconception, produced by the ill di- 
rected efforts or misdirections of those con- 
trolling its existence, appeared in the Shake- 
sperean contribution to general revivals, en- 
titled ‘‘Much Ado About a Merchant of Ve- 
nice.” This burlesque has been put upon 
the stage in admirable fashion. Well con- 
ceived and skilfully executed scenery, with 
superb costumes for its principals, and clear- 
ly appropriate suits for minor characters, and 
choristers, make the mounting of this piece, 
a maryel of good taste in design and execu- 
tion. 

Popular melodies have been cleverly adapt- 
ed by that accomplished musician—Mr. H. 
Eckhardt—who conducts the capable or- 
chestra at this house, and the movement of 
this piece is, therefore, always free, gracious, 
and captivating to both sight and hearing. 
Emanating from Mr. Brougham’s teeming 
fancy, all expected humor and sparkling wit 
—especially in play upon words—to appear, 
but few supposed that he. would again equal, 
if not surpass that chef d’@uvre—Pocahontas 
“Pena perennial evidence of his talent in this 

ne. 

The extraordinary aptitude which appear- 
ed on its first performance, alike in writing, 
and the entire performance, commanded en- 
thusiastic approval from a crowded array of 
fastidious judges, and experts in burlesque. 
It would require too much time and space to 
specify all the good points made in this pre- 
sentation, and we must content ourselves with 
the compendious statement, that John 
Brougham has rarely equalled this effort, and 
neyer surpassed it, while all the parties en- 
gaged with him, in getting it up, are fairly 
entitled to pass unchallenged by criticism, 
as masters of their respective departments. 

We can only name among the principal 
actors in this—tragedy (?)—a few of those 
most prominent. Mr. Brougham is himself 
a host in such affairs, for he never allows the 
life and spirit to flag, and ever inspires all 
engaged in a scene with him, to do their ut- 
most for success, in realizing his humorous 
conceptions. 

Misses Germon and Newton, as usual, do 
their whole devoir, and their praises sparkle 
in every genial life and eye. Miss Annie 
Firmin has not so good an opportunity in 
this piece, as given, to prove that eminent 
fitness that she really possesses, and that 
Gratiano’s role in the original would have af- 
forded her. ‘That permitted her, was credit- 
ably accomplished. So with Miss E. Allen, 
who enacted Lancelot, and Messrs. J. J. Prior 
and Eckhardt, who impersonated Portia and 
Jessica, although both these latter, not being 
gifted with Mr. Brougham’s unparalelled ver- 
satility, cannot pass in the same character, 
from seriousness to levity or burlesquing, 
and, therefore, impart too grave a color, to 
otherwise excellent performances, 

Miss Clara Fisher, a youthful scion of the 
house of Maeder, has won bright laurels, by 
her beautiful yoice, and neat, unpretending 
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solo, in the part of Portia’s page. She has 
evidently been well trained by a vocal master. 


Miss E. Ames gets, nightly, warm commen- | 


dation for her enactment of Nerissa and the 
finesse that makes a very small oportunity 
available for display of talent. 

Mr. Matthison has a good part in this bur- 
lesque—Antonio—so far as show of histrionic 
ability is concerned, but very slight chance 
to prove his tenor available in operatic per- 
formance. He well avails of the chance af- 
forded in solo bits, and enacts the unfortun- 
ate merchant cleverly. His conception of 
the part is evidently taken from the author's 
cue, and serves to bring out Shylock’s bur- 
lesque in broader relief. The other male 
characters are well sustained, and the corps 
burlesque taken, a8 a whole, shows clearly 
that good perception of talent, and tact in 
management, guided their selection. 

Each night, this week, the burlesque has 
been preceded by an epitomised version of 
‘*Perfection; or, The Maid of Munster,” in 
which Miss Jennie Kimball makes a far more 
agreeable impression upon the public, than 
in the piece chosen for her debut, as her voice 
is pleasant, and sufficient for intelligent col- 
loquy, or light song, and her personal ap- 
pearance is not unprepossessing. 

Messrs. Stoddart and Hale maintain in this 
farce the favorable regard awarded them in 
other theatres, and Mr. Crosbie makes a hit 
with Sam’s introduced vocal description of 
his origin. 

Miss L. Mahon, a young and exceedingly 
prepossessing debutante, finds in Sugan’s 
role, a befitting field to display her fast ripen- 
ing talent for soubrette acting, coupled wity 
a personal appearance, that unvariably wins 
regard from the public. 

We anticipate quite a long run for Mr. 
Brougham’s latest dramatic brochures, jud- 
ging from the delighted crowds that have at- 
tended its early performances, and sincerely 
congratulate him and his  confrére, Mr. 
Schonberg, on having snatched from the very 
jaws of disaster a brilliant success for them- 
selyes, and the enterprise they have done so 
much to carry forward, to abiding good 
fortune. 


— = 


MADAME VANZINI. 


Our readers are perfectly familiar with the 
name and fame of our countrywoman M’me. 
Vanzini (Van Zandt), now in Hurope, where 
she has charmed the sunny Italians, warmed 
the chilly Russians, and even moved the 
punctilious English. Her success has been 
really remarkable. Having neither wealthy 
friends or patrons, it is attributable solely to 
her genuine merits and fine accomplishments. 
In Scotland, recently, she has created quite a 
furore. The Glasgow Herald, speaking re- 
cently of the operatic performances at the 
Theatre Royal, says:— 

**The chief feature in the production of 
‘Rigoletto’ last night was the first appear- 
ance in Glasgow of Mlle. Vanzini, who as- 
sumed the leading female character—that of 
Gilda, the daughter of Rigoletto (Mr. Sant- 
ley). In the first act in which she appears 
she made a decided impression upon her 
audience, and as the opera advanced she in- 
creased in favor, being in several passages 
encored, and at the close of the second act, 
in which she performs a heavy part, raptur- 
ously called before the curtain In company 
with Mr. Santley. Nor were her perform- 
ances more applauded than they deserved. 
Possessing a sweet and highly disciplined 


+ 


|the histerical value of the painting. 
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voice, she sang all that was allotted to her 
with exquisite taste and beauty.” 

Again :— 

**M’lle. Vanzini’s Cherubino was admirable. 
Her sprightly and coquettish acting as the 
naughty page was only equalled by the finish 
and brilliancy of her singing. She gave the 
incomparable romance, ‘‘ Voi che Sapete,” 
with such sweetness that its repetition was 
vociferously called for.” 

The Glasgow Citizen speaks also in the fol- 
lowing enthusiastic terms :— 

‘The feature of last night’s performance 
was the appearance, for the first time on our 
local boards, of M’le. Vanzini, in the character 
of the jester’s daughter, Gilda. Although, 
however, this lady was new to our operatic 
stage, she was favorably known to the Glas- 
gow musical public in connection with the 
late Orchestral Concerts. Her singing in the 
part of the ill-fated maiden Gilda, was cha- 
racterised by exquisite finish, perfect intona- 
tion, and a smooth and beautiful legato style 
which was often quite enchanting. Perhaps 
her finest effort was the ‘‘Cara nome che il 
mio cor,” which was given with intense ex- 
pression, and ended with a prolonged shake 
remarkable for its purity and sweetness.” 


OUR GENERALS. 


There is now on exhibition at the museum» 
hall of the Agricultural Department Building 
a collossal painting of the military leaders of 
our late civil war. It contains twenty-seven 
life-size equestrian portraits, admirably group- 
ed and executed in all their details with the 
touch of a true artist. This great work was. 
undertaken at the instance and under the 
auspices of Benona Howard, a wealthy New 
York merchant, who, for a time, commanded 
a regiment in the field, but was forced to quit. 
the service through the disabling effect of a 
wound received, we believed, in one of the- 
Peninsular battles. The interest he felt in 
scenes from which he was thus compelled to 
retire suggested the idea of transmitting to 
posterity faithful portraits of those leaders 
who amid the terrors of the battle field, were 
raising themselves (some of them from entire 
obscurity) to the most conspicuous niches in 
the Temple of Fame. Acting upon this. 
thought, he commissioned the artist, Hanson. 
Balling, to go to the different armies and 


| gather upon the tented field the material for 


his painting. This he did, visiting the differ- 
ent armies, enduring the discomforts of life 
in the field, and faithfully sketching from. 
life the officers who were to compose his great 
historic group. He was thus enabled to pre- 
sent them to us as they looked at the 
very time when they were performing those: 
deeds for which their names are to be remem- 
bered—a circumstance which adds greatly to: 
We 
have these heroes of ours, not as they look 
now after they have taken their allotted 
places among the men whom the nation de- 
lights to honor, but as they looked when they 
were hewing their way to fame with their 
swords. Even the peculiarities of army dress: 
are faithfully preserved. Meade wears the 
little military cap in which he will look most. 
familiar to those who were accustomed to see 
him in the field. Kilpatrick has his felt hat 
cocked on one side, with that dash of sauci- 
ness which will be well remembered, and we 
may say en passant that his portrait is one of 
the most faithful of the group. Custer’s 
clustering gold locks and jaunty round jacket,, 
and eager forward lean, and even the collar 
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of his blue shirt, will be instantly recognized, 
as also will the brigade and division flags of 
the 3d division of the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac appropriately waving 
in the vicinity of the two officers last named. 
Several of the horses most prominently dis- 
played are said to be faithful likenesses. 


‘Thus General Grant (the central and foremost | 


figure of the group) is mounted upon his 
bright bay, Egypt. 
torical steed which the poet has immortalized 
along with his rider—the horse which carried 
him twenty miles in time to roll back the 
tide of battle and turn defeat into victory. 
Terry’s horse is pronounced a most faithful 
portrait of the original. 

The difficulty of effectively grouping so 
large a number of figures will be appreciated 
by the reader, if he makes an effort to con- 
ceive how they might be grouped, and the 
success of the artist will also be appreciated 
if, after this effort, he goes and sees the pic- 
ture for himself, To combine individual ex- 


cellence in the portraits with their artistic | 


disposition, and such accessories and attitudes 
and relations as to give unity to the picture, 
was a task of no small magnitude, but it has 
been successfully occomplished, and the re- 
sult is a historical painting which, having 


been produced, seems to have been indispen- | 


‘sible, and makes one feel that not to have 
had it would have left a great blank in the 
history of the great rebellion.—Morning 
Chronicle, Washington D. C. 


i 
WAIFS FROM THE LONDON MUSICAL 
WORLD. 


Tis rumored that M’lle. Artot is about to 
marry Signor Padilla. 

The first volume of M. Fétis’ ‘‘ Histoire 
Générale de la Musique” is about to forth- 
come. 

M. and Madame Jaell are expected in Paris 
shortly. They will give a concert on March 
1st. 

M. T. Mottés, the tenor, is engaged at the 
Athenee, where he will play the part of Ro- 
drigo in ‘‘ Othello.” 

During January the Paris Grand Opera re- 
ceived 147,000 francs, the Opera Comique 
130,000, and the Lyrique 64,000. 

M. Arthur Kalkbrenner, whose death we 
jately recorded, has left 125,000 francs to the 
Paris Société des Artistes Musiciens. 

The death is announced of M. Raymond 
Dreyschock, solo violinist at the Gewand- 
haus, and brother to M. Alex. Dreyschock, 
the pianist. 

Herr Wallenreiter was the singer at last 
Monday’s Popular Concert. 

At the Crystal Palace concert, to-day, the 
whole of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” music is to 
be given, 


The Gazette Musicale states that M. Pasde- | ‘ 
|of a passion. 


loup has given M’lle. Sternberg the part of 
the heroine in ‘‘ Rienzi.” 

Frederico Ricci’s new opera-buffo, ‘‘ Une 
Folie a Rome,” has been given with immense 
success at the Fantaisies Parisiennes in Paris. 

Herr Oberthtr has arrived in London 
from his tour in Germany. At Berlin, Herr 
Oberthiir had the honor of playing several 
of his compositions, for the harp, before the 
Crown Princess. 


Mlle. Rose Hersee is engaged by the Cam- 
bridge Amateur Musical Society to sing the 
principal soprano part in Handel’s ‘‘ Jephta” 
on March 11th. 


Sheridan rides the his-| 


|in Flanders. 


Oraan ApporntmMent.—Mr. Edgard Dow- 
ard, organist of Pump Street Chapel, Wor- 
cester, has been appointed, pro tem., organist 
of the church of St. John, in place of Mr. 
W. H. Waldron, resigned. 


The costumes for Herve’s new opera bouffe 
are being designed by M. Drener, who pro- 
duced those of the ‘‘ Grande Duchesse” and 
‘Fleur de Thé.” 


An idea of the originality | 


of the mise en scene is conveyed by the men- | 


tion of the above burlesque types. 
The hundred and thirty-first Anniversary 


| Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians of 


Great Britain is to take place at the Free- 
mason’s Hall, on Wednesday, March 3d. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., isto be 
the president of the day. 


The ‘‘ Duck with three Beaks,” at the Fo- 
lies-Dramatiques, by J. Moinaux, musie by 
EK. Jonas, is as reasonable as eccentricity can 
be. It is founded on an old legend, which 


can be traced up to the Spanish Dominion | 


It taught that on the day the 
last Spaniard quitted the Netherlands, a 
duck with three beaks alighted in one of the 
poultry yards of the country, and that the 
weal of the state depended on its possession. 
The happy town chosen for the sojourn of 
the duck is suddenly thrown in desolation by 
the flight of the palmipede. The Burger- 
meister and captain live in terror, they dream 


and think of nothing but sack, plunder, | 


siege, and conspiracy, and in their fright ar- 
rest everybody. The most absurd mistakes 
occur, of which a victim is a poor devil they 
believe to be the Duke of Alba. The prin- 
cipal actors are M. Milher and M’lle. Lovato, 
though the spectators themselves do the 
worst of the business, for they langh through 
three consecutive hours, and applaud rap- 
turously. 


PIANOFORTE-PLAYING IN Russta.—Not with- 
out reason did somebody once call St. Peters- 
burgh—St. Pianopolis. In every residence 
there is a grand piano; even the simplest 
citizen possesses one. In large families there 
are several In St. Petersburgh there are 800 
—eight hundred!—masters of the pianoforte, 
and—3000 mistresses.—Ada Henselt is at the 
head of the pianoforte instruction in the 
educational establishments of the Crown. 
In the great Nicolas Institution alone there 
are 23 teachers of the piano. There are 90 
grands, and 70 pianinos for instruction. In 
the Imperial establishments, there are 6 in- 


| struments In a room, only 6 pupils being al- 


lowed to study at once! The sole fact that 


|renders this superabundance of music pos- 


sible and bearable is the thickness of Russian 
walls, preventing a person from annoying his 
neighbor. Such a state of things is utterly 


| inconceivable in other countries with their 


paste-board partitions. A little time ago the 
love of pianoforte playing reached the height 
Clementi, Field, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Muier, and subsequently Henselt, 
Konski, Jean Vogt, Leschetisky, Rubinstein, 
and Dreyschock, possessed the secret of 
fostering this passion. At present, the no- 
bility are partially compelled to retrench,and 
expensive pianoforte teachers have, conse- 
quently, little to do. To this must be added 
the establishment of the Conservatory. The 
latter is a thorn in the side of those musicians 
who have not been appointed professors, but 
it turns out excellent scholars at a moderate 
price. For the first time in four years, a fe- 
male pupil, M’lle. Loghinow, has obtained 
the gold medal.—AIl over Russia, pianoforte- 


playing is considered an essential part of edu- 
cation. Even in the smallest town, a teacher 
with moderate ability can make a respectable 
living, and the Conservatory turns such 
teachers out en musse! Foreign virtuosi have 
a difficult task. Like Madame Schumann, 
Litolf, and Herr von Bilow, they cannot 
achieve more than a succes d’éstime. Henselt 
and Liszt were the only pianists able to elec- 
trify the masses. 


With reference to a prominent feature in 


the programme of the Crystal Palace Concert 


of Saturday week, the Queen speaks as thus: 

‘*A fine April day on the 30th January 
proved an irresistible attraction for the Sy- 
denham Saturday Concert, especially as the 
programme specified the performance of 
Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in F 
minor, by Madame Arabella Goddard, who 
appears to be the only pianist in this country 
caring about our countryman’s grand works, 
which, however, won the admiration of both 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. Bennett’s 
youthful compositions are indeed rare gems, 
so exquisitely fanciful and beautiful as always 
to cause the deepest regret that the gifted 


|composer, from the force of circumstances, 


has been aslave to pianoforte teaching during 
the best days of a life which ought to have 
been devoted to composition. His overture, 
‘‘The Naiads,” is exquisite in its wealth of 
melody, its delicious charm, and perfect re- 
finement. The concerto in F minor, has all 
the qualities of the celebrated overture: it 
overflows with captivating melodies; the 
Barcarole (andante cantabile), once heard, will 
always be an ear-hauntingtheme, It is near- 
ly thirty-one years since Bennett first played 
this concerto at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
(June 18, 1838), and, hearing it again last Sa- 
turday, the themes were as fresh and exciting 
as if the work had been heard for the first 
time. Madame Goddard is entitled to the 
exclusive credit of maintaining this masterly 
production in the repertory of grand or- 
chestral concerts. With all due deference to 
the Schumannites and to the Schubertites, 
this concerto in F minor cannot be intro- 
duced too often in the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs. The Barcarole, last Saturday, created 
a sensation, amounting indeed to a re de- 
mand, which the accomplished pianist de- 
clined, but which tended to account for her 
enthusiastic recall at the close of the concer- 
to. It must not be assumed, from the clear- 
ness of the workmanship in this noble piano- 
forte and orchestral composition, that little 
mechanical skill is exacted for its effective 
rendering. The last movement, presto agita- 
to, will tax the powers of the most skilful 
executant of pianoforte music, and Madame 
Goddard’s mechanical as well as mental ac- 
quirements were fully developed. Her facul- 
ty of interpreting the ideas of masters of the 
most opposite schools is yearly more and 
more manifested, for with the real artist there 
is no standstill. The command over the gra- 
dations of tone may be a natural gift, but 
marvellous mechanism cannot be instinctive; 
it must come with years and constant practice. 
The child prodigy and the consummate artist 
are two very different beings, and the latter 
sometimes suffers on account of the pertina- 
city with which early impressions are adhered 
to. In this country, for instance, both Mad. 
Goddard and Herr Joachim have long out- 
lived the fame acquired in their youthful 
days, which, however, will not prevent cap- 
tious critics from adopting the standard of 
the past instead of accepting the perfection 
of the present.” 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, | 


PARIS 1867. | 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mepats awarded, were of Equa Vatue, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our House 
ALonk, a8 manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 


orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 


niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation. ] ‘* Brussels, Nov. 19, 1867. 


“Mr. Cuickentnc—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, | 


as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘ Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to-you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

“ Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A, Ga- 
vaert and G,. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


“ GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

‘Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. 
(Signed) F. A. GEVAERT.” 


‘Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) ‘GEORGES KASTNER, 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


"MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 

| 

| GRAND, 


SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


| Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex, 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 


| by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
| 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 


factory of Piapofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


| the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 
Wet Oh Bail D. 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 


*‘DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 


| equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
| the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ““DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and greatera of Pianoforte improvement, which has 
given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, _ 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the ‘‘DUNHAM? 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NSE VW 2 tO Riki 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


Ateinway 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Frrst Gotp Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

Metinet, President of the International Jury- 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hans.ick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER,” 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


‘-Tbhe Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear, In a large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a neryous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. These is . 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherio unknown, which fills the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtwoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority.’ 


—— 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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IS PSOE RAN CEC pe 


CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
@lication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
hhis long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures kim of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 


receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
-+strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
<ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
-ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 


e OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. E, FISHLEY, earow e'co. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


(WINDOW SHADES, 
Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: | 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fav- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, | 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smail Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabje for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 
TREMONT STREET, neEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STELVW 4AZY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, haying during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements’ | 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the | 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


No. 481 BROADWAY. 


Will dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs of five first-class makers, and take from 
$5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or for 


sale at bargaine for cash, 


A GREAT Soe 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Linwos. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST, 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 
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i aon DOLLARS PER YEAR.” 
SINGLE Corrs, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PLATE PIANOFORTE 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
’ and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
‘hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


#ar~- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
‘New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
-of the country, because of their 


Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 


Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, . 


4989 BROOME St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


From The New Eclectic Magazine. 
RECENT ART IN MUNICH. 

Modern Munich may possibly live long 
enough to grow venerable. In her younger 
days she was rather looked down upon as an 
upstart ; the old historic arts could scarcely 
be brought to tolerate span-new revivals, and 
students familiar with the great originals in 
Italy approached with a sneer servile copies 
by the Munich Michael Angelo. Yet even 
the newest of capitals by lapse of time be- 
come historic, and artists who once had the 
fault of being too young may, in the course 
of nature, grow even too old. Certainly the 
aspect is at length greatly changed of that 
somewhat over-presumptuous school which in 
its infancy thirty years ago was ‘‘dry nursed” 
under King Ludwig. Age finds homage, and 
death brings respect. Immortal through the 
grand fresco of the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” Cor- 
nelius, whom Niebuhr described as a young 
fiery enthusiast, not many months since pass- 
ed away in feebleness at the goodly age 
of seventy-eight. Hess likewise, who lives 
in the lovely decorations of All Saints Chanel 
and the Basilica of St. Boniface, now rests 
from his labors ; Schwanthaler too, the most 
prolific of sculptors, is gone ; Ludwig himself 
has left the scene, and his good deeds rather 
than his follies are remembered in his graye ; 
Schnorr, known in Munich by his frescoes in 
the King’s Palace illustrative of the Niebelun- 
genlied, and well reputed even in England by 
his Bible prints, alone among his compeers 
survives, stricken in years, his eye no longer 
clear to see, nor his hand firm to execute, 
designs which imagination still struggles to 
create. Thus the traveller in Munich is 
ready to exchange satire for sentiment ; 
memories begin to clothe bald facades, and 
associations kindle a warmth in the cold yet 
shadowless streets. Munich, from an abstract 
point of view, may still be looked upon as a 
magnificent mistake ; but the city is old 
enough to have grown into an established 
fact in history, a phenomenon in art to be 
taken for better or for worse. 

The Munich, in fact, of the present day, is 
not the Munich of the past; a change has 
come over the spirit of her art and the aspect 
of her school. Carl Piloty, the realist, who 
has been long known to visitors in the New 
Pinakothek by a powerful melodrama, the 
‘““Death of Wallenstein,” and who made a 
brilliant debut in London in 1862 by ‘‘ Nero 
among the Ruins of Rome,” is the star that 
now rules in the zenith. Many orbs of lesser 
magnitude shine around the meteor with bor- 
rowed light ; the united fire casts into eclipse 
the waning lumps which only a few years 
since,were bright in the upper sky. This re- 
vulsion, which may be remarked, though not 


that principle of reaction which so oft asserts 
its power in history. The spiritualism of 
Overbeck was almost sure to swoon itself 
away ; the swelling convulsions of Cornelius 
were tortured to death. the sweet placidity of 
Hess expired at length in soulless inanity, 
and so nature rushed in to fill the void, and 
is now intent on avenging herself for long 
neglect. Hence the rise of Carl Piloty the 
realist, the materialist, the naturalist. who, 
presenting himself with a following of eigh- 
teen diciples, carried off a first prize in the 
last Paris International Exhibition. The 
characteristics of this the reigning school in 
Munich are strongly pronounced and easy to 
be understood. Instead of the quiet contem- 
plation to which the so-called Christian art of 
modern Germany has been surrendered, 
Piloty and his followers commit themselves 
to dramatic action, stirring situations, the 
surprise of a plot, and the climax of a catas- 
trophe. In lieu of generic types, these men 
seize on individualities; instead of ideal 
beauty, they prefer eccentricity in the con- 
crete ; in place of humanity in the abstract, 
they put trenchant character; hence they 
stand at equal distance from classic grace and 
Christian spiritualism. And yet this revul- 
sion cannot be regretted, provided always the 
rebound be not too far in the opposite ex- 
treme. The prior Munich school, by thecon- 
dition of its birth, was sure to wear itself out, 
and, instead of lingering years painfully pro- 
longed, a speedy end may be accounted: a 
blessing. Young Munich is now exulting in 
the vigor and vitality of immediate contact 
with nature. Forms hitherto hard, cold, and 
petrified, move in life, and warm under gen- 
erous impulse. Flesh and muscle, dry and 
withered as parchment, have once more blood 
in the veins, and color glows within the tis- 
sues ; in short, the art which had sickened 
unto death starts into life renewed. So far 
good. Yet, while we admire a body healthy 
and robust, drapery glittering and real, light 
dazzling asa sunray, texture true to sub- 
stance and surface, we may be permitted to 
deplore the soul that has fled. Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Veit, and others of the elder 
school, had always largeness of intent ; Piloty 
and his followers have sometimes no largeness 
at all, save of canvas. Cornelius painted the 
‘*Tast Judgment ;” the new school of realism 
and romance depicts a love-scene under a 
bower, life-size, within a flaunting frame 
twenty feet square! 

Munich has of late years obtained further 
extension for her peculiar and specific arts 
in the direction of the Maximilian Strasse, a 
scheme which reaches a climax of folly in 
‘‘the Maximilianeum’’—a huge Government 
fabric, something between a Manchester 
warehouse anda monster hotel, which still 


wholly regretted, has been brought about by | stretches its ungainly skeleton into the sky, 
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showing an internal anatomy of rotten rub- 
ble, like many other births or abortions in 
the Fatherland, brought nude into the world, 
not being blessed even with the clothing of 
an outer cuticle. This Maximilianeum is yet 
one more warning example of that vaulting 
ambition, common in Munich, which proves 
vastly in excess of means at command, wheth- 
er pecnuiary or intellectual. Yet the new 
quarter, as a whole, with a handsome array 
of shops, hotels, and public buildings, is a 
fair manifestation of Munich magnificence. 
Singularly wanting ere these structures in 
shadow ; indeed the vhole city may be said 
to be in the position of the unhappy man 
who supposed to have sold his shadow to a 
personage not to be named. 'The.architec- 
ture, in fact, of the Ludwig era is shadow- 
less ; it wants substance and relief ; it is thin, 
flat, and forceless as a card built house ; and 
so distressing does this mannered style be- 
come, that the visitor is at times thankful to 
make escape from the Ludwig Strasse by a 
rush down old, narrow, shadowy streets, ga- 
ble-pointed, roof-projecting, which carry the 
mind away from Muuich to Nuremberg, Ulm, 
and Augsburg, and take the imagination from 
Cornelius, Schnorr, and Schwanthaler, to the 
good old times of Albert Durer, Holbein, 
Peter Vischer, and Adam Kraft. And herein 
we touch the causes why the arts in Munich 
seldom succeed in satisfying the mind. They 
are foreign, they are forced ; they accord but 
ill with the climate, the soil, or the race; 
they want the earnestness and down-rightness 
of strong conviction. 

A recent visit to Munich has bronght to our 
notice, in this new Maximilian quarter, the 
Royal Museum, devoted to the national anti- 
quities of Bavaria—a project which seems 
designed to emulate the Hotel de Cluny and 
the Museum of South Kensington, A like 
praiseworthy attempt we were glad to find in 
Nuremburg, since our last visit, and the 
reader will readily believe that rare and love- 
ly examples of art workmanship may be 
gleaned in old Franconia, As to the ‘‘ Bay 
erisches National Museum,” in Munich, it 
may be interesting to know that its treasures 
are distributed into three classes—l. The 
German-Celtic and Carloyingian period ; 2. 
The Gothic era; 3. The time of the Renais- 
sance down to moderndays. Itis stated that, 
*«the Bavarian Exchequer not having at its 
disposal the large sums granted by the Eng- 
lish Government for the enrichment « f South 
Kensington, the King bestowed upon the Na- 
tional Museum such objects in his Royal pa- 
Jaces as were not needed for the immediate 
use of the Court.” Among such gifts we re- 
marked a series of tapestries unequalled in 
any Museumin Europe. The purpose of this 
praiseworthy project may be concisely stated 
to be to iliustrate the history of art in the 
kingdom of Bavaria through its ancient 
mouuments and art-products, to elucidate the 
relation between national arts and the civili- 
zation of the people, and lastly, tu bring the 
best works of past time to bear upon the in- 
dustries of the present day. As accessury to 
the main object, the walls have been covered 
with a series of vast frescoes illustrative of 
the national annals of Bavaria. Of these we 
must speak, as the latest manifestation of the 
Munich school. 

The prodizious wall-pictures which deco- 
rate or disfigure the Bayerisches Museum, 
143 in number, und sometimes thirty feet in 
length, present an acreage more tempting to 
a land surveyor thau to an art-critic. These 
interminable fields, given as a prey to fire, 
sword, and pilluge—the glories of wsr in the 


annals of Bavaria—are truly appalling in 
more ways than one. Fortunately, the whole 
series is not uniform in badness ; indeed, for 
sake of conciseness, these 143 works may be 
disposed of under the following heads—first, 
pictures that would serve as placards to trav- 
eling caravans; secondly, which rise to the 
standard of the frescoes in our own Houses of 
Parliament ; and thirdly, a few rare products 
by Piloty, Andreas Muller, and Wagner, which 
for power of hand, brilliance of light, and 
mastery over materials, are scarcely surpassed 
either in ancient or modern times. Among 
these marvels in their way, we give supreme 
rank to Piloty’s tour de force, ‘‘Augsburgs Bi- 
thezeit im XVI und Anfang des XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts.”” The wail space the artist occupies 
is not less than 30 feet by 10 feet , the figures 
are above life-size; the characters, among 
whom is conspicuous Hans Holbein, have in- 
dividuality and force ; the cast of the drapery 
is broad, naturalistic, not academic; the figures 
arewell lighted, and stand from the surface in 
rounded relief. Color has been fairly well 
managed, better than is usual in the monu- 
mental decorations of Germany; tone and 
keeping are well preserved; transparency 
takes the place of opacity ; luminosity, aerial 
perspective, and range of space, are gained 
for the deadness, flatness, and hardness which 
seemed inseparable from high art in Munich. 
The realism, not to say the materialism, to 
which Piloty surrenders his style, tells to ad- 
vantage in details of drapery and reflected 
lights glittering on the marble pavement. 
Piloty has been sometimes charged, and not 
unjustly, with sinking the mental qualities of 
art to mere materialism ; yetin this his great- 
est achievement, we are bound to admit that 
the heads of his figures reign supreme over 
the accessories, ‘There is but one man in 
Europe who could come near to this master- 
piece. We need hardly say that the only ar- 
tist who, wi h the sime weapons, could cope 
on perhaps more than equal terms with 
Piloty, is Kaulbach. Piloty has never prov- 
ed himself a match for his rival in fertility 
of creation, in reach of imagination ; yet we 
incline to give him the advantage in a rapier- 
like keeness of thrust, in sparkle of touch, 
and in mastery over materials. Piloty’s read- 
ing of history may be hkened to Macaulay’s 
narrative, brilliant and lucid, with the inter- 
polation of trenchant tiaits, startling as the 
epithets which sting in the pen of Carlyle. 
These blatant wall-paintings, which usurp 
an area of sixteen thousand square feet in 
Bavaria’s National Museum, enforce with a 
vengeance all that can be spoken of the 
change now passing over the face of the arts 
in Munich. We here encounter nothing of 
the grandiose manver of Cornelius, nothing 
of the subjective spirituality of Overbeck, 
little of the classicidealism of Kaulbach ; but 
instead, much of the force and nobility of 
Delaroche, somewhat of the melodruma of 
Gallait, and a great of the vulgar power and 
bravura of Horace Vernet, Thus do the 
divers schools of European art tend to a cus- 
mopolitan phase which is eusy to assume, just 
in proportion as art surrenders elevation of 
thought and treatment. Yet whatever be the 
vicissitudes through which Munich may pass, 
her school seems likely to retain certain pre- 
vailing characteristics. For the painting of 
history her artists obviously hold the recipe ; 
they are evidently trained in the precep s of 
the historic schovl. As experienced novel- 
writers know how to dipose of characters and 
wind up narratives to a plot in the third 
volume, so Munich painters have learned how, 
within a hundred square feet of wullspace, to 


marshal their forces, to group and ballance 
their figures, and to bring lines of composition 
together, whether by concords or contrast. 
Moreover, we incline to think that the pain- 
ters of Bavaria are fired by some enthusiasm; 
they set to work as the chronicles to whom is 
entrusted the honor of the nation, and the 
ply the brush under the impulse of patri- 
otism. Nevertheless, in the history of the 
Fatherland their works will mark decadence. 

Tn conclusion we may say that Munich, not- 
withstanding her faults and even her follies, 
cannot fai] to take a distinguished position 
when the history of art in the nineteenth 
century shall be written. She showed herself 
in advance when other countries were in the 
rear, and though it has proved that she was. 
scarcely equal to a new creation, she has at. 
any rate pointed the way to a noble revival. 
Above all, she went in resolutely, not for one 
isolated art to the exclusion of the rest, but 
sought the co-operation of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting for great common ends. 
And mainly in this union her strenght is put. 
forth, for while in her creations and revivals. 
individual parts are often weak and mediocre, 
the collective result seldom fails of being 
somewhat imposing. Furthermore, at a time 
when decorators generally had been hope- 
lessly committed to whitewash, drabs, and 
other tertiaries of the earth earthy, Munich 
seized fearlessly on the primaries of the sun 
and sky, till at length she has brought Kurope 
round to an era of polychromy. Other cities 
may profit by example, her dream, her deli- 
rium now fades into the light of common 
day; the reaction has come, and she awakes to 
realism, 3 


{From Watson's Musical and Art Almanac.] 


JANUARY, 


Mr. Pergolese Beethoven Mozart Miffins deter- 
mines to signalize the year by some stupendous 
and wonder compelling—-but hear him! 


I have to-day made a solemn determination 
—apropos why solemn ? I fail to see the so- 
lemnity of it! Ihave to-day then—bnut first. 
let me tell you who I am—I was born —well,. 
of course, 1 was born, or I should scarcely 
be writing this brief but interesting memoir 
—though on second thoughts it is not exact- 
ly a memoir, and, indeed, the whole idea is a. 
manifest absurdity, as an unborn person 
could with difficulty write upon any subject. 
—not, however, that I have stated he, or as. 
the case might be, she coula! 

I saw the light then—and that’s an absurd 
expression—for I came into the world at. 
midnight—about the year—really it is not 
worth while enlarging upon such trivialities 
as these—and am consequently by-the-bye, 
that’s a non sequitur, for having given no da- 
ta, or rather date, there can, of course, be no 
numerical deduction made.—Ex nihilo nihil 
fit, aud, indeed, it is of very little importance, 
as one’s birth is after all a proceeding entire- 
ly independent of one’self, and a matter so 
entirely unexpected by one’self, as to rmlieve 
one from all responsibility. and to suggest 
clearly enough to all lucid thinkers, that the 


fact of existence is ample proof of birth, and — 


as to the exact moment of my appearance 
upon this terrestrial ball—-supposed by some 
geologists to be a cube—though that’s neither 
here nor there—therefore, what can it matter? 
And now let me, at once, proceed to register 
my yvowin you shining Heayen—next month—. 


iin Ba 


FEBRUARY, 


Miffins thinks he has found a Subject—Perhaps 
he has, perhaps he hasn't! 

I determined last month to determine the 
nature of my determination, and regret—as a 
musical man—that I have held the chord of 
my resolve so long in suspense. My resolu- 
tion is now taken to resolve it, by a bold or 
otherwise moduiation, but certainly to resoive 
it! 

Re solve it! The difficulties language, and 
especially the English language plunges jou 
into! 

Re solve it, when it has yet never been 
solved! How can you, indeed, solve a deter- 
mination? A problem! Yes!—Really I feel 
quite ‘‘sicklied o:er with the pale cast of 
thought,” when I think—that is—thought— 
think and thought—Pshaw ! what a tangle! 
what an abrupt cohesion of prose dominant 
and tonic, my excursive and accursed pen 
has betrayed me‘into! Nevertheless the words 
dominant and tonic bring me to my subject 
—and that reminds me of some one who told 
some cne else, that some other persons 
thought they liked eggs, in this wise ‘‘some 
fellows think they like eggs, but they don’t.” 
I imagined I was brought to my subject, and 
have actually no more subjects than Isabella 
of Spain; and that’s my difileulty—for with 
a subject comme il faut, my path would be 
clear enough, all my uncertainties banished, 
my sails all spread, my steeds harnessed, my 
yelocipede with its soul in arms, and eager 
for the fray, my armor girded on my stalwart 
figure, (figuratively), my gold pen black with 
anxious ink, and my horizon only bounded 
by—the end of the month! 


MARCH. 


Miffins expatiates on the advantages of theory 
over practice, and is full of inactive energy. 
March! A Funeral March ! for the buried 

resolutions, and quietly inurned determina- 

tion, of the last two months—and they are 
not the last two months either, any schoolboy 
will tell you they are the jist two months.— 

The last two months of the year will have a 

very different tale to tell, for the writer of 

this essay has a strength of purpose, a vigor 
of will, an indomitable perseverance, an ad- 
hesive fixity, a tenfold tenacity, and an un- 
flinching style of putting imaginary shoulders 
to imaginary wheels, that—let me here re- 
mark—slightly changing the key, with obliga- 
do of ineffuble satisfaction—how manifest are 
the advantages of theory over practice! until, 
of course, your resolution is made.—It is so 
sublime, and so easy—to sit and think, to 
theorise, to abstract yourself from the hard 
world and hard work, and mentally perform 
more labor in one short month than a less in- 
dustrious thinker in three.—And all this time 
the mufiled drums of March are uupleasantly 
thrumm-thrumming their way to the last 
bars of this very allegro montli—never knew 

Nature hurry the tempo so unreasonably be- 

fore with her compositions—and my magni- 

ficent determination of the first of January 

—January after all is a cold unsympathetic 

month, sufficient to chill any resolution— 

still under consid Crash! Bang! Bang! 

Crash ! and the last fortissimo chords of Fu- 

neral March—needlessly marked Grave—hur- 

ry the month to its doom. 


APRIL, 
The advantages of April as seen by Mr. 
Mifjins. 
lf ever there was a month—when one thinks 
of the number of moths there have been—that 
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exordium has a dash of imbecility about it 
positively refreshing to a man, who has for 
three months lived upon counterpoint, and 
had his mind fugued down to its slenderest 
tenuity, not that I, as a musician should dia- 
phragmically rebel against my natural con- 
trapuntul nourishment, or that, as a disciple 
of Apollo, I should be guilty of the high 
treason of going ‘‘ Bach”’ on fugues—I wished 
merely, simply, and ingenously to propound. 
without the least malice prepense, that April 
was, indeed, a most excellent month, a most 
propitious period—I am positively surprised 
at my lack of perspicacity—is it perspicacity ? 
—let me rather say I regret to find that my 
irrespressible digression—has absolutely 
chivied my premises from my not illogical 
brain, and I am totuly unaware—and equal 
to remaining in that lapsed condition—how 
the month of April, can be, is, has been, or is 
likely to be propitious, to what, I evidently 
was under the impression, its supposiitous 
auspiciousness might tend to! If LI were a 
German, I sbould immediately evolve from 
my consciousness—like Pip, I would often 
commune therewith, did I know where it was 
—dimly and painfully, but surely and solidly 
that it was likely to have some beneficial 
effect on my determination—and here comes 
in promptly, confounded it, the end of the 
month. 
MAY, , 
Mr. Miffins coquets around a ‘* Pastoral Sym- 
phony.” 

* Come, bounteous May!” sang Milton, 
not that there is the slightest reason why I 
should echo his words! For here May is, 
blooming, bounteous, flowery, blossomy, bud- 
dy, snowy, slushy, windy, and blowy, ‘‘ ethe- 
real mildness,” or blustering roughness, as 
the case may be, for who, in those latter 
days expect correct prophesies of weather, 
and in an almanac !—save the mark !—here 
May is, and my determination, ere June shall 
show her brazen face—June is the next 
month to May, isit not ? Mem—drazen face ! 
—should a pastoral symphony be born of all 
this travail, June to be represented by the 
brass instruments—and yet there’s no anology 
between shepherds and ophicleides, nor would 
the nut brown milkmaid battle successfully 
with a B flat bombardon. I really do not see 
my way to—not that I’m pledged—for the 
man who injudiciously hurries his judgment 
—naturally loses all he would gain by his 
energetic indulgence of poetic leisure, as the 
greatest and most successful of human labors 
—and if you think I am guing into a minute 
analysis of that (1:cum-comprehensive sub- 
ject, why—let us change the conversation. 
Deliberation sits at the councils of.the wise, 
and ’tis that, doubtless, makes them so stupid, 
for over deliberation is a mistake of the direst 
nature. Happy is he who hath inspiration. 
Inspire me then, ye Muses! and of course, 
just as I’m all aglow with musical feryvor— 
with the most indecent haste—in comes rush- 
ing, June. 

Miffin’s thrilling announcement and guileléss 
anticipations. 

I announce to a breathlessly expectant 
world, a rapt crowd of ardent amateurs, de- 
lighted dilettanti, lethargic literati, captious 
cognoscenti, and crucial critics! that at last 
—why at last? why should J insinuate that 
there has been any unusual ritardando in this 


-| movement, any pausa of more than necessary 


duration—for manifold are the advantages of 
pauses generally--and I don’t know why I 
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should not think it out on this line all the 
summer, So, positively, under this new as- 
pect of circumstances, ‘‘ at last’? becomes an 
impertinence, and an impertinence addressed 
by myself to myself, quotha! I, who have 
reared myself so tenderly, who have taken 
such pains with myself, and (parenthetically) 
had such trouble with myself, why should I 
be rude to myself? Let me, in St. Grampus’ 
name, be content with being rude to other 
people! Heavens! Ir is too hot this brassy 
June to rate in this ‘‘Ercles vein.” I will 
merely make the simple announcement—mar- 
ry come up! Simple announcement! An 
important and not too suddenly formed reso- 
lution, a determination arrived at with such 
strategetic and far seeing unhaste. To be 
imparted to respectfully listening multitudes, 
by such crude and inadequate means as a 
‘simple announcement.’’ Never! Let me 
climb to the house tops of the city, and trum- 
petically proclaim that, ‘‘ Here’s actually the 
first of July.” 


JULY. 


Mr. Miffins is not dispirited, on the contrary, 
his determination is—well—read ! 


I am not dispirited. I have invariably 
thro’ my long career of study, or rather my 
long study of a career found that the first 
half of a year, being of course the childhood 
and youth of that very fast going period, 
possesseth not that firmness, that unswerving 
will, that granite like decision, that generally 
—and will in my case certainly—characterise 
the latter and more manly part of the year. 
My resolution to adopt a decided course this 
month, te round my determination to its full 
being and perfect growth, nothing can shake, 
I know and feel the importance of it, for the 
first step is the only difficulty, and that is 
taken—almost—the plan of battle .deftly 
laid, the combat’s won, the subject subtly 
chosen, the execution is a natural and easy 
sequence, and whether I choose to compose a 
Symphony, Pastoral or Military, an Opera, 
Grand, Romantic, or Comique, an Oratorio, 
a Biblical Cantata, a Pianoforte Concerto, a 
Secular Cantata, a Book of Glees, a Wreath 
of Songs, or even nothing more than that 
humblest effort of the human musical mind, 
a Kettledrum Solo with Jews Harp, and Tri- 
angles Obligato—and I have known some 
pretty efforts in that direction—which ever 
one of these subjects I select—and I have 
almost decide 1—I shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that its claims have been mature- 
ly discussed, and of knowing that—this is 
the last day of the month. 


AUGUST. 
Miffins dowt get on, but all hope is not yet lost. 


August, indeed, art thou, divine and joyous 
science of music, and happy am I, one of thy 
most untiring votaries to feel vibrating in 
my innermost soul the thrilling sounds of the 
coming composition, which during this—the 
fittest of all months—I shall comple—that is 
commence, for this celestial breeze, this white 
rolling, pleasant sounding sea of Long- 
branch, this vast interminable blue stretched 
grandly out above me, this utter and striking 
absence of all merely human interest, so 
characteristic of this secluded nook, are 
sublimely conducive to the promotion—what 
say 1? the entire and delightful termination 
of my hereinbefore powerfully expressed de- 
termination, and never have I so strenuously 
resolved, so unconquerably reflected as to- 
day. Ah! this reflection shall bear rich fruit 
to-night. Bye-the-bye, what says my trusty 
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and unfailing almanac? ‘‘August, 28th, no 
moon, dark, and cloudy.”—Then do I know 
the bright and glorious Luna will bathe this 
enchanted spot with her delicious beams of 
soit and silvery beauty, and ’twere a sin to 
lose such innocent and transient joys. No! 
to-morrow night, the midnight oil shall burn, 
the sacred fire shall glow, the divine afilatus 
shall afflate, and August’s last day shall fade 
in strains of music immortal—possibly—as 
the stars, many sounding as the waves, as 
rich in wondrous harmonies.—Can that be 
September’s hot hand that bids me forth to 
the waters ? 


SEPTEMBER, 


Mifjins is spasmodically enthusiastic, and does 
—nothing. 

I am astonished beyond measure to find 
myself back in New York with my resolution 
unaccomplished. Not that [am at all di- 
spirited, for the six weeks hard study at 
Long Branch, have reduced my theretofore 
chaotic ideas to order, have given me new 
and symmetrical thoughts, have bestowed up- 
on me fresh and vernal melodies, which only 
wait my bidding to march in musical bat- 
talions across my scered pages! Shall it be 
an opera? No! itshall be a symphony— 
‘The Deep Sea Symphony,”—opening with 
a ground base swell, with seven low notes on 
the trombone, expressive of Neptune rising 
to pay homage to the morning sun,—sun re- 
presented by prolonged dashing of Turkish 
cymbals, merging into sportive triplets from 
Jlauti and fagoltiindicative of Naiads taking 
their matutinal bath. Then an obscure pas- 
sage for the violins, muted, with pianissimo 
wailings for oboes, pourtraying the acute suf- 
ferings of melancholy mermaids while having 
their hair combed, to be followed by hoarse 
and rapid drum-beats, emblematic of Neptune 
angrily calling for his breakfeast. Heavens! 
How the scheme grows in beauty! Then a 
violoncello dirge for an untimely Mermaid, 
that is a Mermaid cut off precociously. Then! 
then! where, on, where is all my music pa- 
per ? It is a most extraordinary coincidence, 
but my best ideas always descend upon me 
when my stock of paper is exhausted, and 
herr comes that burly and aggravating Octo- 
ber—! 

OCTOBER. 


Miffins faints by the way, and generally discou- 
raged, but yet plucks up! 


I have been reluctantly obliged to abandon 
my idea of the the ‘* Deep Sea Symphony.” 
IT am told that it is customary for Musicians 
who write symphonies to score them for the 
band, and this is a drudgery I would by no 
means undertake. I was under the impres- 
sion that this part of the work was confided 
to copyists, &c., and as it is mere manual 
labor [ relinquish the idea. I shall probably 
compose a Pianoforte Concerto ; no childish 
objections by the Orchestre there, for I shall 
show them [ can dispense with them, by 
writing for thePianoforte alone. Though 
why a Pianist cannot play with just an in- 
dicution of the melodies—furnishing his 
own bass, which is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, is beyond my comprehension.—On se- 
cond, or rather third thoughts, these Pianists 
are difficult people to control, and { shatl—I 
think—probably write a secula Cantata—but 
a Libretto will be wanted for this, and though 
T could, of course, easily complete my share 
of the work in course of the month,—really a 
months along time when you come to think of 
it.—I am nc t so sure 0! my Poet, and there is 


no time to lose now in selecting a subject. 
And yet as to that, there are ‘‘ Songs without 
Words ”—why not a Cantata without words ? 
By the Muses! an exellent thought, I will de- 
vote myself to it with my usual well directed 
energy, and my detemination shall be carried 
out this very mon—well, as we are at the last 
day,—next month! 


NOVEMBER. 
Migjins’ Opinion of Wagner. 


A ‘*Cantata without words” is, I am cre- 
dibfy informed, slightly impracticable, as, in 
the absence of spoken, or rather sungen lan- 
guage, the plot of a dramatic Cantata would, 
possibly, be somewhat misty, and untelligible; 
not, indeed, to cultivated people like our- 
selves, but to the many-headed and unimagin- 
ative multitude. A friend suggested a gesti- 
cenlatory composition, a Pantomime Cantata; 
this, though unquestionably novel, and not 
without interest, would be decidedly too 
Humptydumptical, as that erratic personage 
could scarcely accomodate himself to the 


stately measures and sublime harmonic con- 
volutions, that are now majestetically curvet- 
ting through my ecstatic brain. 

I wonder if an overture would be difficult? 
I think I will try it. They tell me that the 
mystic Wagner composes his in this wise.— 
He simply rises in the orchestra, and fixing 
his wildly sesthetic eye upon the four double 
bases, describes the segment of a circle in the 
listening air, with his quivering baton; gives 
out a key, generally B sharp minor, with ab- 
rupt modulations every other bar, and say- 
ing: ‘‘ Play in this key—if possible,”—(and 
it seldom is,) until I fall exhausted from my 
pedestal; let heavenly accidentals and trans- 
cendent discords, mark your every step; 
sharply, savagely, and instantaneously crush 
out the meekest attempt at melody, and stul- 
tified worlds shall wonder and applaud! 

Tam told this by a metaphysical and appre- 
ciative German, who says, the result is wun- 
derschén. The method seems admirable, as 
it avoids the slavery of writing down one’s 
thoughts, an obligation which has hitherto 
prevented me from becoming the composer 1 
am destined for. I will surely try it. I will 
hire the first peripathetic German band blow- 
ing its melodious way through the streets, 
give them a few preliminary trials, and be- 
tore the end of the month comes—Alas ! it 
has come. 


DECEMBER. 


Miffin’s triumphant solution of his musical dif- 
culties. 


Tam not—yes, [am—am I conscientiously ? 
Well, yes, lam somewhat dispirited, to see and 
to feel the best efforts [ would have made, had 
there been an opportunity, nullified, negatiy- 
ed, overthrown by the obstinacy, indifference, 
incapacity, and stulid indoleuce of others, to 
know that encouragement is the very breath 
of your life, aud to carry your poor dear dis- 
heartened resolution breathless to and fro in 
this musical desert, dying for want of a little 
kindly sympathy, and respect for your un- 
cbasiug resolution to make your determina- 
tion a fuit accompli. ‘his it is, to eat the 
bread of bitterness, and drink the waters of 
brackishness; and this has been my fate. 
But do you think Iam defeated ? I? with 
the solemn—no, not the solemn—well, never 
mind, don’t confuseme! 1? with that robust 
and full bodied resolution, I so emphatically 
set forth afew mornings ago! I? Neyer! 
L? “Certainly not! 

If there is one thing I pride myself cpon, 


it is that indomitable volition, that unquench- 


able thirst for glory, that nought but glory _ 


can slake that dauntiless perseverance, that in— 
defatigable pursuit of my object, that bound- 
less confidence, that some day my country 
will, (or will not,) be proud of me. And L 
am happy to know that the last day of this 
month will see my determination fulfilled, 
and that—once I have corrected an awkward 
progression in the third bar—my Eeclesiasti- 
cal Chant in four sharps, will triunphantly 
play out the waning year. ; 


A. MATTHISON. 


rs 


- 'PARTINL 


Giuseppe Tartini was born on the 12th of 
April, 1692, at Pirano, in Istria. His father, 
Giovanna Antonio, a Florentine, created a 
nobile of Parenzo by the citizens, in return 
for his donations to the cathedral there, gave: 
the boy an excellent education. At first, Gi- 
useppe attended the school kept by the 
priests ‘‘ dell’ oratorio di 8. Filippo Neri,” 
but afterwards went to that of the ‘* Padri 
delle scuole Pie” at Capo d’Istria. There, be- 
sides going through a general course of edu- 
cation, he received instruction in the rudi- 
ments of music und yiolin-playing. His pa- 
rents were animated by the desire of seeing 
him enter the church. On finding, however, 
that his nature. revolted against the black 
gown, they sent him, in 1710, to Padua, to 
prepare by legal study for practising as an 
adyocate. But Tartini wasa hot-headed youth, 
whose artistic tendencies caused the blood to 
circulate more rapidly through his veins than 
through those of other people. How could 
he possibly be transformed into a sly, cautious 
advocate, calmly weighing over in his mind 
all questions submitted to him ? He did not 
actually neglect his studies altogether, but he 
devoted the greatest attention to his favorite 
pursuits : music and fencing. He was such 
an adept at the latter art that he adopted the 
resolution of going as a fencing-master to Na- 
ples, or, in case he was not successful there, 
to France. But, being wouuded by Cupid’s 
darts, be was fortunately prevented from car- 
rying out his project, for what the world lost 
in Tartini’s blade, it wou a hundredtold in 
his violin-bow. He fell in love with a young 
girl of Padua, to whom he gave lessons, and, 
without letting a living soul intu his delight- 
ful secret, instantly proceeaed to get married, 
us became a determined young student, 
When his pareuts heard what he had done, 
they were so indignant that they immediately 
refused to contribute any longer to his sap- 
port. But he was exposed to a still greater 
misfortune in Padua itself, for, before any 
considerable time had elapsed, Destiuy, in the 
person of Cardinal Giorgio Cornaro, Bishop 
of Padua, threatened to punish him, ‘The 
Cardinal, empuwered by the famuy of the 
youug bride, caused proceedings to be com- 
menced against the Studiosus juris. What 
resource had Tartiui left bin but to take to 
flight, if he would not fall a victin to family 
vengeance! Huard pushed as he was, he left 
his fair one in the lurch, aud, disguised as a 
pilgrim, set out for Rome. His wanderings, 
however, did not conduct him to the goal he 
had in view, for he stopped at the Minorite 
Mouastero at Assisi, with a relative of his 
parents. He here found an asylum where he 
could le concealed. 

After his student-life, so full of movement 
and variety, and his dawn of love, suddenly 


obscured, as it were, by a hurricane, the- 


‘= 


‘to profit by foreign resources, 


monotony of an existence in a monastery 
roved, probably, but little to Tartini’s taste. 
t turned ont however, to his advantage, as 


its still and uniform course, in the midst of | 


the pious brethern, gave him plenty of 
leisure for reflection und self examination. 
His passions gradually yielded to calmer 


counsels, and he was indebted to bis long and | 


involuntary villeggiatwra, at Assisi for the 
fact of his becoming a calm, sedate, 
modest man. 
pation. 
of the violin, and amonk named Boemo aided 
him in his other musical studies. 
gress Was so great that he was soon able to 


Musie was bis principal ocen- 


on Sundays and festivals. On one such oc- 
ea~ion, he was by chance recognized by an in- 
linbitant of Padua, who happened to be 
present. This person made known Tartini’s 
asylum, the result being that the fugitive was 
restored to the world, for his wife who had 
remained true, wrote and told him that the 
resentment of Cardinal Cornaro, as well as 
that of her family, had not only given place 
toa spirit of forgiveness, but that her parents 
had granted their consent to her union with 
him. ‘Lartini retnrned accordingly to Padua 

He had not been there long, before his 
memorable meeting took place with Veracini 
in Venice, a meeting which resulted in his 


qualifying himself thoroughly for the artistic | 


position he was destined to hold. The per- 
severing study of the violin, to which, with 
Veracini asa model, he devoted himself, in 
close retirement, at Ancona, rendered him a 
eomplete muster on his instrument. He 


eonld now expect and demand in Padua a) 


position corresponding to his ability. Such 
a position he obtained by his appointment, 
in 1721, to the church of St. Anthony there. 
The chapel at that period under the direction 
of Francesco Antonio Valotti, consisted of 
sixteen vocal, and twenty four instrument! 


performers, and was considered one of the | 


best in Italy. 

Tartivi’s reputation spread so rapidly not 
only in his own conntry, bat also beyond the 
limits of the latter, that not more than two 
years elapsed after he obtained his post, be- 
fore he received an invitation from Prague, to 
take part in the coronation ceremonies of the 
Emperor, Charles VI. The result was that 
Tartini stayed three years in the Bohem‘an 
capital, for that lover of art, Count Kinski, 
did not let slip the opportunity of securing 
so distinguished a personage. 

After breaking off his connection with 
Prague and returning to Italy, ‘Turtini could 
never again make up his mind to leave the 
latter and his labors there, however brilliant 
the offers subsequently made him. He had 
even the strengtit to resist the seductions of 
that lund of guineas, England, always ready 
In Padua, 
Tartini had only au income in keeping with 
his social position—his salary is said to have 
been £00 ducats—but he declined the invita- 
tion of Lord Middlesex to go to London, 
though his acceptance would have brought 
him in three thousand pounds. Being of an 
unpretending disposition, he gave the follow- 
ing answer to the Machese degli Obizzi, the 
person selected to make*him the offer :—‘'T 
have a wife, of the same way of thinking as 
myself, and no children, We are very con- 
tented with our condition, and if we ever feel 
a wish, it is not certainly to possess more 
than we possess at present.” That he was 
disinterested is proved by his charitable dis- 

sition. He assisted widows and orphans, 

ac children of poor parents brought up at 


and | 
He resumed with ardour the study | 


His pro- | 
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/ his expense, and gave students without means 
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grand cirens, Paris, would seem to have many 


‘instraction for a very trifling recompense, or | demonstrative anditry, for we read in the Con- 


Leven for nothing at all. 


linental Gazette, that on a recent Sunday, loud 


The evening of Tartini’s life was darkened hissing was bestowed wpon Schumanu’s over- 


-by a painful disease of the ‘foot, a disease, ture to Genevieve, ly a clique known as the 
/which, moreover, was the canse of his death. | anti-Wagnerites or those who detest the music 
After being tended with childlike love by his of the future, this outbreak being their see- 


ty-eighth year of his uge, on the 26th Febru- 
ary, 1770, deeply regretted by the lovers and 
admirers of art. He found a resting place in 
the parish chureh of Santa Catarina at Padua. 
| Giulio Meneghini, his pupil, and saecessor at 
the church of the Servites, had a solemn ser- 


_quiem by Valotti, The eulogy on him was 
author of a memoir of his life and labors. 
WALES. ‘ 

The London Musieal World of Feb. 20th, 
has a dolefnl jeremiad, over the dismal mud- 
Me, in which musical London now madly 
plunges, and flounders around in, all bemired 
with ‘ pitch.” 


of London—meaning, no doubt—those who 
perform or hear music, not the journal bear- 
ing that name, is rolling deeper and deeper 
into aslough. The ‘‘ pitch” question, it re- 
cently said. had disarranged every thing, and 
settled nothing, but now matters have become 
even worse. It was bad enough to have three 
“pitches” in use at the same time, but G. W. 
Martin has complicated still more, all the ills 


for the unfortunate ‘‘A,” to vary as taste of 
| different concert givers may require. So 
with him, the pnise now beats 860, and then 
910. 


Asif the pitch muddle were not bad enough, 
another confounding element of wretched- 
ness conynlses London. 


tine’s day—when, where, and how, Italian 
Opera would be presented in London, this 
season. All sorts of rumors fly around town. 
One declares that Mapleson goes to Covent 
Garden with Gye, another that Gye goes to 
‘Her Majesty’s” with Mapleson, while Costa 


pefectly ready to go to both. Another on dit 
is, that Gye dismisses his orchestra, because 
they refuse to play an extra night or two each 
week gratis, at Mapleson’s, while Nilsson re- 
fuses to perform at Covent Garden, because 
un unfavorable place for vocal display. 


De Murska is said to have conquered # Les 
Italiens,” by her exquisite high notes, in the 
rondo for Lucia’s mad scene, and Nicolini 
had some ‘‘ happy moments” in the maledic- 
tion of said Lucia. 


Lucca having driven the bold American 
girl from her stumping ground—Berlin, ob- 
tained a great success there, recently, in Don 
Juan, 


Brandus & Co., publish Rossini’s petit messe. 
That house is ever fortunate in seizing noyel- 
ties of a high grade. 


Ricci’s new opera—Une Folie a Rome—has 
been so very successful that a lease of lAth- 
enee, Paris, at once fell to Martinet of Les 
Fantasies Parisiennes, who actively promoted 
that success, 


Pasdeloup’s orchestral concerts at the once 


vice performed for him, when the chapel of | 
take the part of solo player during the service | 


| pronounced by the Abbate Fanzango, the | 
aes y ae | and the hostess 


favorite pupil, Nardini, he died in the seven-| ond grand attack for tunis season. 


Tt frankly confesses that the musical world | 


inaturally incident to snch a mixed state of | 
things, by a ‘‘ sliding scale” which he adopts, 


No one could at latest date, past St. Valen- | 


refuses to gv to either, and nimble Arditi is | 


e | Chingt: 
which he had been the head executed a Re- | Hustave 


| Charles, the Belgian flutist, took part. 


ichose to give instead of tickets. 


A new 
Swedish veealist named Norman Neruda, was 
enthusiastically appliuded by that same piib- 
lie. 


La Marquise d’Aoust, recently gave a large 
dinner party in Paris, followed by an im- 
promptu concert, in which Nilsson. Roger, 
Dore, Perrnzzi, De Meyer, and 
The 


great sensation was a dnet between Nilsson 


Maurice Strakosch is xow said, to have pa d 
only twenty thousand dollars in gold for Ros- 
sini’s mass, but with reservation as to profits” 
fer Mme. Rossini. Jt will be performed some 
half dozen times, at Les Ltaliens, with Alboni, 
Krauss, Nicolini and Agnesi as principals. 
That work had two performances at Count 
Will’s, Rossini’s banker—palace, in Paris, 
when the Marchiso Scstey, Gardoni and Ag- 
nesi, with the Conservatoire pupils for ehor- 


| isters and Peruzzie as piauist, aeecomplished 


it. Just before his death, Rossini’s besetting 


| indolence was so far overcome, that he instru- 


mented this pet work, in order to save it from 
being maugied by some bold man after his 
decease. 


Nilsson haviug in conecrt with Prince Po- 
niatowski, got up a grand entertainment at 
Le Grand Hotel, Paris, for Les Pauvres, went 
round, plate in hand, to coilect monies, and 
reaped a golden harvest. ; 

That shrewd device was once employed at 
Havana, when Tedesco took her first benefit. 


| She posted herself ut the door, with a large 


silver dish to receive just what each visitor 
Her re- 
ceipts exceeded $8000 in gold, asnearly every 
oae that passed her, put iat least an *fonza.” 


Gustave Dore gives Sunday receptions at 


| his studio, and recently had Roger and Mme. 


Alboni with a great violinist, to amuse his 


| Visitors with their exquisite music. 


The new opera house at Vienna opens, May 
15th, with Gluck’s ‘*‘ Armide,” in which Mlle. 
Eher will be Armide, and. Herr Walther, 
Rinaldo, 


That vocalist, now Baroness Vigier, never 
sings in public, but for benevolent objects 
and then gives her very attractive services. 
The receipts usually average $15,000 gold on 
these occasions. 


In a programme for Pasdeloup’s concerts, 
in Paris, appears a Mazurka of Chopin’s ar- 
ranged by Mme. Viardot Garcia. 


Pierre Veron gave in Paris recently, a 
princely musical soiree, in which Carvalho,De 
Murska, Nicolini, Capoul, Bonnehee, were 
the vocalists and many instrumental artists, 
with actors from la Comedie Francaise also 
took part. 


Le Due de Gathera gave a great concert, 
February 22d, with Nilsson, Gardoni, Agnesi, 
Sivori and other celebrities for principals. 
Nilsson made a sensation by Schubert’s sere- 
nade, and Campana’s best melody. 


Gustave Dore’s receptions were all the rage 
in Paris last month, because of the fine mu- 
sic and elegant furniture there displayed. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


OSSINI’S LAST MASS. MISS KELLOGG. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

A cable telegram just received from Paris, bearing date 
16th March, 1869, 10;45 A. M, from Maurice Strakosch, Esq. 
to his brother Max Strakosch, announces that 

ROSSINI’S MESS SOLENNELLE JNEDITE, 
has just been performed in that capital with immense sne- 
cess. This important work, considered now the best of the 
immortal maestro’s compositions, has been secured at great 
cost, and Mr. Max Strakosch in announcing his sole pro- 
proprietary of the Mass for the United States, takes much 
pleasure in informing the musical public that preparations 
ure now being made for the produetion of this composition 
in New York, when 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 

will sing the principal vocal part, and other eminent artistic 
ability will be engaged to assist at the first representation of 
this wasterwork. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Wheodore Thominags sea. auras . eb aipa se' Fee SSS Director. 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 
Reserved Seats, extra Twenty-five cents 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, AT 8, 
SEVENTEENTH GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 


The following eminent artists will appear:— 
Mad. ELENA LANARI Primadonna Soprano, 
Mr. HUGO BUSSMEYER, the distinguished Pianist, 
Together with Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Reserved seats and tickets can now be had at the box-office 
of Steinway’s; G. Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and ut the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee aud Manager, j , Mr. John brougham. 


SHYLOCK, A GREAT HIT, 
SHYLOCK, A GREAT HIT, 
BROUGHAM’s BEST BURLESQUE, 
BROUGHAM’S BEST BURLESQUE, 
BROUGHAM’S BEST BURLESQUE. 
A UINE SUCCESS, 


A GENUIN» SUCCESS, 
A GE) E SUCCESS, 


Preceded nightly by the Comedy of 
A GENTLEMAN FROM IRELAND 
Doors open at 74s. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
Box Office open from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director............seeecesceees J. GRAU, 


NOTICE,—In consequence of the necessary day and night | 


Rehearsals wanted for Offenbach’s 

LA VIE PARISIENNE, (Life in Paris) 
the production of whick has been retarded on account of the 
indisposition of several principal artists, there will be no 
performance for several days. Due notice will be given of 
the first production of La Vie Parisienne. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 7!4; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Every Night until further notice ; 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s last new and successful comedy, en- 
titled, 


SCHOOL. 
Act I, 

The Glade. Recreation. 
“ACT IL 

The House. Examination. 
ACT ITl. 

The Grounds. Flirtation. 
ACT Iv. 

The Grounds. Realization. 


IRVING HALL, 


GRAND SUNDAY CONCERT, 
SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, 1869. 
GRAND COMBINATION 
of the 
Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, 
Sixty Performers, 
Assisted by the following eminent talent ;— 
LEVY, 
The greatest living 
CORNET A PISTON eather 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, 
Mr. H. B. Dodworth. Conductors. 
Tickets 50 cents. Reserved Seats 50 cents extra. 


STEIN WAY HALL. 
HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOCAL 


And Pianoforte Music, 
Madame Raymond-Kitter. 
Mr 8. B Mills. : 
Mr. 8. P. Warren, Accomp. 


i, este oe 
SECOND MATINEE, April 3, 2% p. m. 
The Old English School, The Old Italian School. Folksongs. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
‘Iuition, $3.00 per lessou.— Exercise Sheets, 10 ceuts each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, 
Address, care of 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


Watson's Art Yournal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH. 20 


The offices of Warson’s Art JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


FOURTH SYMPHONY SOIREE. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas gave his Fourth 
Symphony Sviree at Steinway Hall, on Sa- 


turday evening, March the 13th. Tbe pro- 
gramme was as follows:— 
Suite; in anon form yop, 10). fo .sts sepbispige dele a babies GRIM 
String Orchestra. 
Motet, ‘‘I Wrestle and Pray,”’;............e00- Oe soaks BacH 
Spmphony,;E fist} OPA QBs. SSIs aise shield U he. Max Bruow 
psy Laie, OP,.-29, sees Silos as sop od Wand pea tiehe ane ScHUMANN 
Chorus and Orchestra, 
Overture * Tannhe@user,)? oceciecs df vovseebe des ++» WAGNER 


Grimm ’s Suite has been played by Mr. 
Thomas’ orchestra before, but we listened to 
it with increased delight on this occasion, on 
account of the superior delicacy and refined 
coloriug of the performance, also from the 
fact that its beauties were more familiar to 
us. Although using the string instruments 
alone, the composer has produced such varied 
and clurminug coutrasts, that the work dues 
not flag in its in'erest from the beginning to 
the end. As we have said, its performance 
was wdmirable in point of delicacy, expres- 
sion, artistic shading, and faultless precision. 
The quariette in the second movement was 
finely rendered, Mr. Thomas taking the vio- 
lin in conjunction with the well drilled mem- 
bers of his old classical quartette party. 

The@Motette, which is a high composition, 
square, stern, and full of that grand religious 


| fervor which was the leading mental charac- 


teristic of its composer, Bach, was sung with 
commendable precision by the Mendelssohn 
Union, but it was too dryly mechanical to be 
either effective or satisfying. The first move- 
ment was taken at too slow a tempo, a point 
favorable, we allow, to the developement of 
vocal counterpoint, but less favorable to the 
interpretation of the clear sentiment of the 
words, ‘‘I wrestle and pray.” With the ac- 
curacy of the performance, we have no fault 
to find, but we need some indication of a 
higher sentiment. 

‘The Symphony by Max Bruch, played for 
the first time, is a work of unquestionable 
beauty, and in its melodic and harmonic 
treatment, gives us some hope for the present, 


proving as it does, that all the writers of to- 
day are not suffering under the Wagner and 
Liszt nightmare, but, on the contrary. give a 
clear evidence that the light from the Past 
still guides them, while drawing inspiration 
from the grandly developed resources of the 
Present. Itis the work of a true musician, 
of one who, while he grasps the infinite re- 
sources of harmony and instrumentation, 
and uses them with a fiue artistic instinct, as 
regards rhythmic and color coutrasts, has 
also a pure melodie flow, which is the ani- 
raating soul of the whole, It is in the pro- 
duction of novelty of such excellence as this, 
that Mr, Thomas evidences his progressive 
thoughts of, and his unswerving devotion to 
the cause of high musical art. Its perform- 
ance was excellent 1n every respect; the points 
were taken up promptly and decisively; the 
shading was fine and delicate; expressiou was 
obedient to the director’s haud, and in em- 
phasis uud brilliant passage playing it was 
worthy of warm praise But all who heard 
it, will appreciate this performanee more 
highly, when it is known that it was the re- 
sult of but one rehearsal! A more convincing 
proof of the power of Theodore Thomas 
over his orchestra, and of the electric sym- 
pathy between the players and the director, 
could hardly be advanced. Such w perform- 
ance could not have resulted from one re- 
hearsal under any less happy und fortuitous 
combination. 

The Mendelssuhn Union found more econ- 
genial work in Schumaunu’s light and pleasant 
vocal work, ‘Gipsy Life.” They sang it 
with as much uccuracy as the Motette, but 
with infinitely more freedom aud éan. In 
the concerted interludes which occur, how- 
ever, sufficient care had not been taken to se- 
cure the most conpeteut voices, It was dif- 
fieult, possibly, to make a sati-factory selee- 
tion from amoug the members of the Union, 
but, certainly, fur so high-toned a concert, 
the part singing was altogether of amateurish 
a character 

Wagner’s masterpiece, the ‘‘ Tanuhauser” 
Overture was performed wish wouderful 
spirit—it was a con amore performance, and 
we huve rurely heard 1t with equal satis- 
faction. 

pall Fae b 8 oes 


CONCERT OF THE JERSEY CITY HAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY. 


We attended the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s cuntuta, Athalie, by the Jersey City 
Hurmonic Sveiety assisted by the Elizabeth 
Musical Union. The performance was given 
at the Tabernacle, and consisted of two parts, 
the first, a miscellaneous concert in which 
Mrs. Georgie Sheppard, Miss Ella Mayer, Miss 
©. V. Hutchings, and ‘Thomas’ orchestra took 
part, under the direction,of Mr, John P. 
Morgan, director of the Elizabeth Musical 
Union ; the second part consisting of Atha- 
li, under the direction of Mr. W. F. Sher- 
win, director of the Jersey City Harmonic 
Society. The Tabernacle was crowded with 
an audience composed of the very elite of 
Jersey City society, who listened to the per- 
formance with very evident delight. 

The first part calls bat for very slight com- 
ment. The overture was very fairly per- 
formed, but the basses were so weak, that 
there seemed scarcely any base to the super- 
structure. ‘The trio between Mrs. Sheppard, 
Miss Mayer and Miss Hutchings was neatly 
executed, and the songs by the two last were 
very acceptable. Mrs. Georgie Sheppard 
sang two-thirds of the grand scena, from Wal- 


A) ft. 


‘ 
| 
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laces’ beautiful opera, ‘‘ Lurline,” but her 
voice, though of a sweet melodious character, 
lacks volume and dramatic force for such a 
work. We do not think it just to the compo- 
ser, to destroy the form and completeness of 
his work, by dismemberment. 

The Union of the two above mentioned 
societies, produced a very respectable choral 
force as to numbers, and in point of efficien- 
ey, weconfess they exceeded our expectations. 
Although the concer: was given by the Jersey 
City society, we are compelled to speak only 
of the performance as a joint concern, and 
thus neither society can cluim the honor of 
the praise, or bear the burden of blame, if 
there be any attached. It would have been 
a good idea, we think, if each society had 
sung a chorus, under their special directors, 
in the first part, so that a positive judgmen! 
might have been formed of their relative 
merits. It would have proved an honorable 
rivalry, and a point of emulative ambition 
worthy of striving for, and certain to bring 
out the best powers of each. As it was, we 
must say that the combination was favorable, 
for the general blending of the voices could 
not be found fault with. 

Judging as a whole, these societies are com- 
posed of good, fresh voices, some of them 
distinctly fine, and seemingly not devoid of 
outside enlture, which imparts a certain air 
of refinement to choral singing. Thesoprani 
demand especial favorable mention, and the | 
tenori possess strong points of excellence. 
The balance of the whole was fair, a little | 
want of equality being perceptible in the con- 
tralto division. Ina work where the choral | 
parts are so cut up by recitatives and rec'ta 
tions as in Athalie, it is impossible to speak 
in detail, in axpace as limited as ours; we 
must content ourselves, therefore, with com- 
menting npon the singers in a general point 
of view In promptitude and decision in 
taking up their leads, and in the enforcement 
of the counterpoint, they showed intelligence 
and good practice, thoroughly comprehended. 
Their intonation was excellent throughont, 
this indeed was a leading excellence, and in 
clearness of enunciation we have rarely heard 
them equalled by any choralhody. The pos- 
session uf these strong points of excellence, 
offer to a conductor a means of illustrating 
the works of the great masters, whether of | 
Oratorio, Cantata or Madrigal, not often to b> 
met with. Some of tbe excellences of these 
singers are due to nature, others to the care 
ful training they have received. The faults 
of which we have to speak, are clearly due to 
the conductors. Giving to the gentlemen who 
have charge of these societies, the warmest | 
praise for the many fine poiuts exhibited in 
their performances, we suggest that there is 
much yet to be done, and with such material, 
very easily done, if judiciously insisted upon. 
At the performance in Elizabeth, where sing- 
ers and orchestra were huddled together in a 
hopeless manner, we withheld impressions 
then formed ; but at the Tabernacle there 
was ample spuce for the production of all the 
effects intended by the composer. But, as at 
the first concert, we looked in vain for a 
pianissimo, a crescendo or a well defined sfor- 
zando. We watched very closely, and recog- 
nized every point wortliy of praise, and, ne- 
cessarily, those wants obtruded themselves 
most prominently. No conductor can have 
perfect control over a body, vocal or instru- 
mental, until he has achieved a positive pia- 
nissimo; from that he builds up his contrasts, 
and sways his effects at his will. We point 
this out with strong emphasis, because the 
elements, vocal and intellectual, of these so- 
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cieties, are really good ; but with all the ad- 
vantages we have mentioned, they will never 
achieve high choral excellence, until they can 
execute an entire movement, in the merest 
vocal whisper. 

Mr. W. F. Sherwin gave a fair, straightfor- 
ward interpretation of the work, as far as re 
lates to tempi, and even, uncolored singing ; 
he leads off with a decided beat, but is often 
subject to fluctuations. Still as a whole the 
performance was highly creditable to a young 
society coalition, and gave every hopeful pro- 
mise of great things in the future. 

The solo artists acquitted themselves of 
their duties most ably. 


Mr. Dudley Gregory, Jr., the president of | 


the Jersey Harmonic Society, seems to be the 
very lite of the Association, and works in its 
interests with a zealous single heartedness, 
which should secure him the thanks and re- 
spect of all true lovers of choral music. It is 
only by such unselfish personal devotion, that 
those frail associations, musical societies, can 
be held together. We understand that after 


the performance, the Jersey City Society ex- | 


tended liberal hospitalities to their guests 
from Elizabeth. This is as it should be, and 
will serve to strengthen the good feeling 
which now exists between them. 

We have not heard the result of the con- 
vention of the Musical Societies of New Jer- 
sey, held in Jersey City, on Tuesday last, but 
we trust that the meeting was harmonious, 
and that action was taken, pointing to some 
future grand choral combination. 


nn 


SIGNORINA FILOMENO’S TESTIMO- 
NIAL CONCERT. 


This gloriously talented young artist re- 
ceived a very pleasant compliment at Steck’s 
elegant Concert Hall, attached to his piano 
ware rooms in Eighth Street, near Broadway. 
She was very ably assisted by Mme. Elena 
Lanari, Signori Lotti and Petrilli, and Mr. 
Ed. Hoffman. A very elegant and critical 


audience was present, and enjoyed the per- | 


formance vastly. 
Mile. Josefina Filomeno more than sustains 
the warm estimation we have expressed of 


her genius, on each occasion that she appears | 


in public. On this occasion she played the 
Murmures Eoliens of Gottschalk, and the 
Lueia of Liszt, for the piano; and the Anna 
Bolena of Alard, and the Gran Scene du 
Ballet by De Beriot, for the violin. 
these she displayed an extraordinary profi- 


ciency on both instruments, combined with | 


an intelligence, passion, and fire, scarcely 


'eredible in one so young Her whole per- 
| formance was received with enthusiastic de- 
moustrations of delight, making a success| 


prononcé. The piano she played upon was 
the latest Grand turned out by George Steck 
& Co., and was vertainly the finest instrument 
yet manufactured by that distinguished firm. 


Mr. Ed. Hoffman accompanied Mule, Filo- | 


meno in his usual masterly manner, and sus- 
tained her very brilliantly, in a Duo concer- 
tante for two pianos, by Goria. 

— ————— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The first rehearsal for the 5th concert, 
yesterday atternoon, had but a moderate 
audience, the dire apprehension of another 
Liszt’s ‘‘Poeme Symphonique,” undoubted- 
ly preventing those who love real music, from 
attending. 

Those who came in late, were spared the 


In all | : A 
|are- brought out in strong relief, without 


| lication. 
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horrible infliction, which early comers suffer- 
ed in one hour and five minutes, of meaning- 
less, incoherent, teasing, and wearisome trial 
of Liszt’s ‘‘Ideale.’’ Even Wagner, after 
that musical nightmare, refreshed the jaded 


senses, and his ‘‘ Faust ” Overture gained 


all praise, than ithad ever before received 
ere. 

When, however, glorious old Beethoven 
shone out in his first Symphony, all present 
breathed freer and deeper, with the pure 
oxygen than evolved, to revive drooped or al- 
most exhausted musical sense, 

If this dose of Liszt do not sicken the 
Philharmonic patrons, and debilitate the 
players, we are egregiously deceive‘. 


SS 


THE SCHUBERTH CELEBRATION. 


The semi-centennial celebration of the 
business existence of the Firm of Julius 
Schuberth & Co. took place at Schuberth’s 
Store, 820 Br adway, on Friday evening the 
19th inst. We were present on the interest- 
ing occasion, but are unable to give an ac- 
count of it this week, in consequence of it 
occurring the night before our day of pub- 
We shall notice it in our next 
issue. 


rene rena 
GOUPIL’S NEW ART GALLERY. 


Goupil has removed, or rather Kneedler, 
to the Fifth Avenue. The opening re-union 


| took place last Monday evening, but our notice 


is unavoidably crowded out this week. It 
will appear in our next. 


oo 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


The success of Robertson’s new play 
‘‘School,” has not surprised any one. for its 
reception in London, Boston, and other 
places, indicated that it possessed sterling 
merit, and an attractiveness of some kind or 
other, which appealed to the sympathies of 
the masses. The plot is of the very simplest 


| construction ; the characters are such as so- 


ciety presents every day, und the incidents 
fall in natural sequence, which is probably 
the charm which attracts large audiences 
whereever ‘‘School” is performed. The 
language is terse, witty and free from infla- 
tion, and the salient points of the characters 


straining after effect or forcing eccentricities. 
The piece is put on the stage with great care, 
and with all that elegance of detail which 
seems a speciality at Wallack’s Theatre, 

It was well acted throughout. Mr. Lester 
Wallack, although he does not personate the 
dominaut character of the piece, is particu- 
larly happy as Jack Poyntz. Mr. Marlowe, 
new to this establishment, did full justice to 
the refined and sensitive character of Lord 
Beaufoy, and Mr. Gilbert found a congenial 
individuality in the Master of the ‘‘ School.” 
Mrs. Jennings and Miss Effie Germon, the 
heroiness of a’ brief life drama personated 
widely diverging characters in a pleasant and 
graceful manner; Mrs. Jennings meriting 
special mention for her easy, yet carefully 
considered acting. Mrs. Vernon is always so 
admirable, so truly artistic, that we need only 
say that she personated a character to be un- 
derstood that it was rendered beyond re- 
proach. 

*School” will be kept on Wallack’s stage 
for many weeks to come. 
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BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


Notwithstanding the unqualified success of 
this establishment, made even more marked 
by the production of Brougham’s new bur- 
lesque ‘‘Much Ado About a Merchant of 


Venice,” and the brilliant audiences which 


crowd the theatre nightly, the fiat has goné! 
forth, and the next two weeks will wind up | 


the brief but brilliant management of John 
Brougham. Everybody will regret the fact, 
but might is right, and J. B. has.to submit 


to circumstances, and the very much wronged | 


and deceived company huve to follow suit. 
It is understood that the Opera Bouffe will 
take possession of the Theatre on April 5th, 


under the direction of the gallant Ima, who | 


will command the establishment during the 
Spring campaign, and be successful beyond 
a doubt. 


oo 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


Mr. Grau’s fine company of artists has | 


been delighting the interior cities of New 
York State during the present week, and will 
not probably return before the 23d or 24th. 
So far they have been greeted with crowded 
houses, and have everywhere made a brilliant 
success. 

On Easter Monday, March 29, Offenbach’s 
famous opera, ‘‘La Vie Parisienne,” will be 
produced at this establishment in magnificent 
style. We anticipate for it a success as last- 
ing and as brilliant as that which attended 
the production of ‘‘Geneyieve de Brabant.” 

a 


THE GRAND OPERA. 


On Easter Monday, Mr. Fisk Jr., will pro- 
duce Shakespeare’s dreamily beautiful play, 
‘<The Tempest,” under the direction of Mr. 
C. W. Tayleure. 
duction will be on a scale of unequalled 
magnificence. The cast will present the 
greatest possible strength—bye-the-bye, what 
a perfect Ariel Miss Annie Firmin would have 
made!—She is the very form and present- 
ment of Miss Priscilla Horton, Macready’s 
Ariel in London—the very ideal of the 
author’s poetic fancy.—The scenery and cos- 
tumes will be new and of the most compre- 
hensive and magnificent character, and the 
music will be from Helevy, arranged by the 
leader Mr. E. Tissington. We trust, how- 
ever, that the old, legendry, and beautiful 
music will be retained, for without it, the re- 
presentation would lose half its charm. For 
those who would enjoy this delightful work 
at leisure, we give the information that the 
sale of seats commences on the 24th inst,, at 
the Box Office. 


ST..PATRICK’S DAY. 


This anniversary was fitly commemorated 


at St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the performance | 


of Gustave Schmitz’s second grand Mass, un- 
der his own direction and very artistic organ 
accompaniment. A large and very efficient 
choir performed it. 

The solos were given with admirable effect; 
those by Mrs. Groez and Messrs. H. Schmidt 


and Sohst especially, and the choral portions | 


were presented with rare fidelity and power, 
rising occasionally to real magnificence in 
tone and spirit. Mrs. Groez charmed, as 
she is wont to do, all hearers with the ‘Qui 


Tollis,” accompanied on the French horn, by | 


Mr. H. Schmidt. 
Mr. Sohst on that occasion absolutely sur- 


It is promised that its pro- | 
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passed himself, and yindicated conclusively 
all the praises heretofore lavished upon him, 
while Mr. H, Schmidt came out with asplen- 
did, efficient tenor, which has very few su- 
periors in American churches. 
PEP setter F 
GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT TO BENE- 
FIT THE ITALIAN SCHOOL FOR 
ADULTS. 


This interesting occasion was graced by 
the presence of a large and fashionable as- 
semblage, who seemed well pleased with the 
| entertainment provided for their delectation. 

The benevolent purpose of this concert 
pleads strongly against critical observation 
and comment, except of those performances 
that reflected credit, alike upon those who 
selected, and those who performed. We, 
therefore, content ourselves with brief, re- 
mark upon the most aceeptable parts of it. 

Mrs. Farnham’s voice pleased ali who could 
gain a hearing of it, either in solo or con- 
certed music. She has a pretty style and 
| sufficient vivacity to make a light tone effect- 
ive. The other lady vocalists bore their part 
effectively that her less gifted assuciates were 
fairly overborne and concealed from view. 
| Mr. Wm. Berge’s ‘‘ Choral Union” were un- 
| exceptionbly acceptable to musical apprecia- 
tion, he giving the pianoforte accompani- 
ments with unwonted smoothness and grace, 
while their voices and combined movement 
in chorus attracted most favorable regard for 
[their good qualities and evidently artistic 
|training. The concerted pianoforte perform- 
/anc¢es went remarkably well, clear, firm, and 
|trne, and one young Miss , apupil, we 
hear, of Mons. Louis Lejeal, head of the 
New York Conservatory, distinguished her- 
self for hearty commendation, for admirable 
mastery of the part assigned her. 

Signor Brignoli has rarely been in equally 
good voice with that of this’ evening, or in 
equally gracious mood. His popularity was, 
accordingly, great, and two recalls were 
awaided him by an enthusiastic public after 
singing his pet song, he was presented with a 
nice bouqnet by a sveet little cherub de- 
eorated with CTtalian colors and enforcement 
of another taste of his delicious tenor. 

He gave these excited callers for more, a 
touch of his best quatity in English ballad, 
| the melody and our vernacular both receiving 
‘admirable finish and elegance of expression. 

Signor Ronconi was not so well suited in 
the Aria from ‘‘Gemma di Vergy,” as in 
some comic air, but he performed it like a 
true artist, showing also that his voice is re- 
juvenated and capable of all duty which be- 
falls a baritone. 

Signor E. Barili sung that evening better 
than we ever heard him do, and with remark- 
able spirit and graciously artistic style. 

a 


STEINWAY HALL. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY CONCERT, 


r 


Notwithstanding the increased competition 
for popular interest in Sunday evening con- 
certs, the attendance in this hall, at last con- 
cert, was nearly equal to its predecessors. 

The selections for orchestral performance, 
were excellent and excellently performed. 

With equal skill in catering and performing 
a well devised programme, the assured po- 
pularity of these concerts, cannot be dimi- 
nished by any competition yet developed 
here. 


| sale. 


Miss Hofle had pleased this public so much 
at previous concerts, that her retention as 
principal vocalist there naturally followed 
that, decided approval. . 

The songs that she gave on that occasion 
from ‘Les Huguenots” and *‘ La Nozze de 
| Figaro” gave fresh warrant for enthusiastic 
approval, carried into encores for both. with 
the performance of Lover's ‘* May Dew,” and 
Herrn Abts “in the Eye, there dwells the — 
Heart.”” These charmiug songs were given 
with grace and nice expression, so that her 
aptitude in that style of musie was found to 
equal her more ambitious operatic selections, 
and her schooling good for widely different 
forms of musical composition, 

Mr. August Arnold is somewhat remark- 
able, for his free and brilliant exeention. He 
rarely astonishes, yet generally satisfies all 
just expectation from a young and eonse- 
quently unpracticed pianist. 


A SUPERB WORK OF ART. 


We have seen and closely examined at Wal- 
ravea’s, No. 686 Broadway, a most admirable 
specimen of needle work, the production after 
four years of incessant labor, of Miss Mary 
J. Kenne, when a pupil at St. Xavier Acade- 
my in Providence, R. I. 

For this she received a handsome medal, 
and was, it is said, soon after its completion, 
offered four thousaud dollars by a wealthy 
connoisseur. That off-r was refused, be- 
cause her family and friends prized it still 
more highly. Financial reverses have 7e- 
cently made a sale of it reqnisite for her 
father’s comfort, and the gentleman who of- 
fered the sum named for it, being absent in 
Europe, the picture has been placed here for 
It delineates the celebrated scene, 
when Mary, Queen of Scots, resigned the 
crown, and signed her proper abdication, un- 
der stern martial enfercement, and the du- 
resse that circumstances inflicted upon her. 
Its size is three feet two, by four feet, and 
the execution is deemed by good judges equal 
to Gobelin ftapistry. which all the world has 
for ages considered peerless, the characters 
having a vividly lifelike appearance, the co- 
lors being exquisitely blended and the shad- 
ings wrought out with attainment of high 
art. 

So perfect a needle wrought picture is 
rarely presented to public view and competi- 
tion for its purchase, and we donbt not ere 
long to learn that some liberal patron of art 
has enriched its collection with it. 

——— —————— 


SIMS REEVES AND CONCERT PITCH. | 


England’s adored tenor having well ar- 
ranged his order of battle with Costa and the 
high pitch advocates, moved npon the ene- 
my’s works in great force, on February 12th, 
planting his colors—which bear French pitch 
emblazoned on them, full in front-of some 
four or five thousand spectators at St, James’ 
Hall, London, ‘‘Jeptha” being the battle 
field. His chief of staff, on that momentous 
oceasion, was Mr, Joseph Barnby, who rallied 
with all his choral force, Mr, Arthur 8. Sulli- 
van cooperated in all possible ways, and the 
soloists, besides Mr. Reeves, included Miles, 
Drasdil and Banks, and Signor Foli. 

The performance before that ‘‘ enormous 
audience” by the combined orchestral and 
vocal foree—350—satisfied critical judgment, 
gaye especial honor to Misses Banks and 
Drasdils, while the all conquering Reeves 


went up to avery high pinnacle of popular 
glory on ‘‘ Waft her, Angels,” and carried 
ever critical judgment away, captivated by 
his modified pitch. 

So decidedly were the enemy’s intrench- 
ments carried by storm, on that memorable 
Friday evening, that even Costa and his high 
pitch co-adjutors said afterward, like the 
Coon to Capt. Scott, ‘‘ Don’t flre, we'll come 
down.” 

Their last feeble parry of Reeves’ irresist- 
ible assault, is to plead lack of money to pay 
for the alterations in musical instruments, 
required to conform to French pitch. 


ooo 
[From the London Musical World.] 


ROSSINI'S PETITE MESSE. 

This eagerly-expected work was brought 
out at the Theatre [talien on Sunday last with 
unqualified success. Mlle. Krauss, Madame 
Alboni, Signor Nicolini, and Signor Agnesi 
were the solo singers. Speaking of its re- 
hearsal, the Guzette Musicale says: ‘‘The en- 
tire work bears the impress of genius, and 
made a profound impression.” So far good. 

Some details of the performance appear in 
another column, but for an analysis of the 
music, our readers must wait with what 
patience may be possible. We are able, how- 
ewer, to partly gratify their natural curiosity 
about this ‘‘song of the Pesaro Swan.” Le 
_Moniteur del Orphéon has opportunely repro- 
duced a notice trom the able pen ot Mons. 
A. Elwart, written when the work was first 
performed at the house of M. Pillet-Will in 
1864. We shall translate just so much of this 
article as serves to ontline each number :— 

“The Kyrie,” says M. Elwart, ‘opens 
with an introduction in severe style, after 
which the instruments are silent, while the 
vocal quartet sings a Christe written-in the 
manner of Palestrina. The Gloria begins 
with a soprauo solo, A very charming theme 
for the orchestra accompanies the voices in 
the Laudumus Te, etc. ‘Lhe Gratias, a trio 
for contralto, tenor, and bass, is one of the 
finest things in the work. Its conclusion, 
where Rossini employs the plagal cadence, 
must be heard for all its beauty to be com- 
prehended. The Domine Deus, a solo for 
tenor, is full of passion, while the Qui Tollis, 
a duet for sopraio and contralto, rises to an 
extraordinary elevation of style. The Quo 
niam, a grand solo for bass, is followed by a 

_choral fugue, Cum Sancto Spiritu, distinguish- 
ed for profound science and melodic beauty. 
A decrescendo on the dominant pedal is above 
all remarkable. The Credo is a poem of pic- 
turesque design. After the enunciation of 
each article of faith, with regard to the crea. 
tion and the coming of Christ, the chorus 
answers, ‘Credo.’ In the Crucifixus, the so- 
prano voice recounts the Saviour’s sufferings 
with a pathos which brings tears to the eyes. 
In the majestic Resurrewit there is a fugue of 
colossal dimensious. Both the subject and 
counter-subject are remarkable, and the whole 
effect is sublime. ‘The Offertoire, for orches- 
tra, reminds one of the eighteenth century 
by its melody, but the harmony is novel anu 
striking The Sanctus, which is preceded by 
a few instrumental chords, is written through- 
out for voices alone. ‘The Benedictus is one 
of the must charming melodic creations of 
the master, and is second only in the entire 
work to the Agius Dci, a contralto solo with 
choral responses. The latter is sublime. 

To this brief sketch we can only add at 
present certuin items of news with regard to 
the work. It appears that Sunday last, the 


|'means good ; that Mlle. 
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day of its first public performance, was the 
seventy—-eighth anniversary of Jossini’s 
birth ** and that the mass would have been 
then performed at one of the churches but 
for the absurd prohibition against female 
voices, We hear, further, that M. Ullmann 
has bought the right of performance in Italy 
for 50,000 francs, and that, under M. Muzio’s 
direction, the work will be given first in 
Milan, afterwards in the other chief cities of 
its composer’s. native land. It will be heard 
in the Sixtine Chapel on April 11th, on which 
occasion the Pope celebrates the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his first mass. With regard to 
England, the privilege of a first performance 
has, we understand, been secured by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The fitness of 
this arrangement nobody will dispute. 
*Rossini was bo-n on the 29th of February—so that two 
years out of three the anniversary of his birthday was 


March Ist.—A. 8. 8. 
ie. £2. Ses te 


ROSSINITS PETITE MESSE. 


We learn from a correspondent that Ros- 
sini’s Petite Messe Solennelle (a petite messe oc- 
cupying little short of two hours in perform- 
ance) was produced on Sunday night at the 
Théatre Italien in Paris, with full orchestral 
accompaniments in place of the two piano. 
fortes and harmonium (or ‘‘ harmonicorde’’) 
which supported the voices, in March, 1864, 
it was first heard at the residence of M. Pillet- 
Will. ‘‘ The effect on the public,” writes our 
correspondent, “was immense, and the enthu- 
siasm created quite extraordinary. The unani- 
mous opinion among amateurs here is that the 
Petite Messe (so entitled by Rossini bimself) 
is amasterpiéce.” About the execution our 
correspondent does not speak in commenda- 
tory terms. He says, in short, that it was in 
most instances decidedly unsatisfactory ; that 
Signor Nicolini (an Italianized Frenchman, 
known at the Royal Italian Opera) sang the 
tenor part about as badly as it could be sung; 
that Signor Agnesi, the bass (another Italiau- 
ized Frenchman, known at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre), wassomewhat better, though by no 
Kranss exhibited 
both artististic feeling and intelligence in the 
soprano music; and that in the music for 
contralto Madame Alboni’s voice was still 
**divine.” ‘Che chorus and orchestra appear, 
at the best, to have been indifferent, and yet 
the sensation created was unmistakably such as 
isonly excited when something both strikingly 
good and strikingly original is brought for- 
ward. Theattraction of the last important com- 
position by the ‘‘ Swan of Pesaro” may be un 
derstood when it is added that the receipts 
for this first performance amounted to 25,- 
770 franes; and that at the second (to take 
place on Friday night) it isexpected they will 
be just as considerable. Our correspondent 
concludes by stating his belief that a perfor- 
mance of the Petite Messe by a London chorus 
and a London orchestrawill be far superior to 
that at the Paris Opera Italien. The Sacred 
Harmonie Society, we believe, already enter- 
tains the idea. That Rossini wished the Petite 
Messe to be produced in England under the 
direction of his friend and compatriot, Mr. 
Costa (conductor of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s Concerts) is known to many. It was 
even so far as promised for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1867 ; but the composer—in his 
declining years, as lazy as he was gitted—had 
not completed the orchestral score in time, 
and so the work was not forthcoming. Now, 
however, all being finished, we may expect, 
sooner or later, to hear it carefully perforsed 
in London, 
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THE LAST OF THE PARIS CARNIVALS 
BOERUF GRAS. 


BY SPIRIDON. 


THE CARNIVAL. 


The day is not distant when there will be 
an end to carnivals, too. Indeed, there is 
now an end ofit, which only lacks some sort 
of official proclamation to make it beyond 
question. Several years since, a capital satire 
upon our decayed carnival appeared, which 
has been re-published by two or three of our 
papers. Everybody is laughing so heartily 
over it, [am tempted to translate it, as it will 
give you a vivid conception of the great farce 
called Carnival in Paris :—‘* Abandoned to it- 
self, and deprived of all subsidy, the street 
carnival has become a huge joke. A journey- 
man tailor takes it into his head to disguise 
himself as a troubadour. He gratifies his 
whim, and two hundred thousand French 


people go to the window and freeze. Ah! 
there’s the troubadour! Papa! Mamma! 
here’s the troubailour! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 


There’s the troubadour. The Government 
orders out six thousand municipal guard to 
keep the troubadour jn order. People stop 
each other and eagerly question each other; 
‘Have you seen the troubadour?’ ‘Yes, I 
have Just seen him at the Porte St. Denis.’ 
Ah! Mon Diew! My daughter has not seen 
him yet!’ ‘Well, then, stay just where you 
are. The troubadour is at the Madeline. 
He is comirgy back this way.’ ‘A! Ah! there 
heis! There heis again! ‘Tis the trouba- 
dour.’ Observe the troubadour in bumbug- 
ving his two hundred thousand fellowcitizens ; 
is humbugged in turn. He plays the disa- 
greeable part of that literary man, who, too 
faithful to his letter of invitation, one day 
went disguised as a bear to a house where all 
the other guests were in black dréss coats and 
in white cravats. Bear or troubadour in a 
drawing room or on the boulevards, the po- 
sition of » man who, all alone, represents the 
gaiety, giddiness, dash, merriment, and chaf- 
fing of carnivals is different indeed. I ob- 
served tke troubadour Tuesday. His situ- 
ation was really painful. He himself felt 
it was ridiculous, and about three o’clock he 
tried to ‘start the carnival’ by crying as joy- 
ously as he could, ‘Ho! hay ! Come on boys! 
Ho! hay!’ 'The only reply made to the trou- 
badour was distressing silence like that which 
in the grave-yard follows the first spade-fulb 
of earth wich rumbles on the coffin, A 
worthy citizen got on the step of the vehicle 
which dragged the troubadour, to torment, 
and giving him a red rag, which I should 
have taken for a piece of w vintner’s curtain, 
said to him with refined politeness, ‘You have 
lost your handkerchief, sir.” The troubadour 
timidly replied, ‘Thank you, sir; then he 
added, ‘Can you tell me the time?’ The 
citizen unbuttoned his overcoat, and un- 
bottoned his coat, and unbottoned his waist- 
coat, and, with difficulty, drew forth from his 
trowsers his olc- ashioned time piece and 
unswered, ‘It is a quarter of four.’ The 
troubadour sadly echued, ‘A quarter of four! 
Thank you, sir.’ The troubadour seemed to be 
enervated and conquered about tive o’elock, 
He had wrapped a couchman’s cloak around 
him and was chewing jujube paste. ‘The 
feather which surmouuted his crenellated cap 
was as ful of consternation as its muster. 
He was when I now saw him near Rue 
Drouot and seemed to pass in review the 
muuicipal guards ranged in battle. The lat- 
ter looked as if they thought ‘But for that 
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confounded troubadour none cf this fuss and 
bother would have happened. All of these 
citizens would be quietle seated behind their 
counter, and we should be warmly ensconseed 
in barracks.” 

THE LAST BOERUF GRAS. 


We have seen the last Boewf Gras! I do 
not know who is sorry for it, unless the cos- 
tumer and the people who figured in the pro- 
cession regret it. The crowd might have 
gaped-on the procession when theatres were 
lighted with candles and the scene painter’s 
art was in its infancy ; but now-a-days every- 
body is so familiar with brilliant ballets and 
fairy pieces one turns his head contemptus- 
ly away from tawdry splendor, which never 
shows well by daylight. 1 am a little sur- 
prised by the cost of thisshow. Mons. Duval, 
the butcher, never spent less than sixteen 
thousand dollars out of his own pocket. It 
may be noted as an example of the profits of 
advertising he considered this considerable 
amount of money to be money well laid out. 
You know he is the owner of several buteher’s 
stalls and of a good many cheap eating 
houses. As every newspaper in Paris and 
throughout France spoke of him when the 
Boeuf Gras was bought—when it was named 
—the day before the procession commenced— 
during the three days the procession took 
place—and when the beasts were slaughtered 
and their yield ascertained, Mons. Duval and 
his several establishments were advertised in 
an extensive manner which one hundred 
thousand dollars could not have purchased. 
Mons. Duval wishes to introduce, instead of 
the traditional Promenade de Boeuf Gras, 
which takes place Shrove Tuesday, an Agri- 
cultural Festival, which shall take place 
Easter Monday. The great butcher’s cattle 
show of France takes place the Wednesday of 
Passion Week. I mean by buthers’ cattle 
show, an exhibition of cattle for slaughter ; it 
is just such a show as is held at Smithfield 
Market,sLondon, immediately before Christ- 
mas. Beeves, sheep aud hogs are exhibited. 
All of them are sold and killed. The Easter 
Festival is as important here as Christmas is 
in England. Mons. Duval proposes to form 
a procession in which all the fiist prize ani- 
mals of the cattle show shall figure on cars. 
Other cars will contain the principal produc- 
tions of France; the agricultural implements ; 
peasants of the differeut provinces in their 
local costume (now so fast disappearing) and 
the implements peculiar to thei) province. He 
offers to pay sixteen thousand dollars towards 
the Festival upon certain conditions, which it 
is said the Government is favorably consider- 
ing. But it seems certain the last Promenade 
du Boeuwf Gras has taken place. It came near 
not taking place this year. Mons. Duval re- 
fused to bear the expense. Mons. Flechelle, 
his rival. the butcher of the grand Hotel and 
Hotel du Louyre also declined. Had not a 
Mons. Porret, a butcher who made a good 
deal of money at the Universal Exhibition, 
and who has recently established several cheap 
restaurants like those opened by Mons. Duval, 
thought the extensive advertisement would be 
of service to him, we should have had no Pro- 
menade du Boeuf Gras. Mons. Porret spent 
about eight thousand dollars on the show, I 
am told. 

SS ee 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Aprtina Parrt.—All kinds of flaming re- 
ports now come from St, Petersburg, about 
la diva Patti. One asserts so great a furore, 
there raging, that seats for her opera nights 
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are not obtainable, either for love or money. 
A titled dame is said to have refused 500 
roubles (paper ?) for the use of her box one 
night only. Another on dit is, Patti deeply 
considers an offer from America, of $2000, 
gold, per night, for a season of 100 nights. 
The bidder is not disclosed, but of course it 
cannot be Fisk. 

Flat contradiction is given by London jour- 
nals to all the gassy stories about Nilsson’s 
engagement for opera in New York, she be- 
ing pre-engaged at Paris and other European 
capitals for a year to come. That $140,000 in 
gold story was not more than a ‘ put and call” 
to catch the flats, by sharps. 


Nilsson is said to have been sharply pulled. 


up by Gounod at full rehearsal of his full re- 
vised—for the 20th time—Faust, when she 
exploited some high notes, beyond his scor- 
ing. 

Ambitious second rate soloists were also 
squelched by him, then, as they gave the old 
men’s concertal piece in their best strength 
and vigor of voice, and not as scored, in a 
squeaking, trembling and quaint style. 


Rossini’s celebrated “ Petite Messe” was 
performed at ‘‘Les Italiens,” at Paris, on Sun- 
day, February 28th with unqualified success, 
and great enthusiasm, the soloists being, Al- 
boni, Krauss, Nicolini and Agnesi. Critics 
say, 1t made a profound impression. That 
day was Rossini’s 78th anniversary. Ullman 
buys the right to perform the work in Italy 
for 50,000 franes, and the Sacred Harmonie 
of London gets the first performance for 
England. Max Strakosch, for Maurice, will 
soon perform it here, at the Academy, with 
Kellogg, &e. 


Schira a distinguished teacher and com- 
poser, in London, comes out for the French 
pitch. 


Nicolini is said to have sung the tenor part 
in Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe,” justas badly as it could 
be sung. ‘That description verifies our sus- 
picion that his exalted praises when singing 
with Hauck at her debut, were given to de- 
preciate her, by a clique. The chorus and 
orchestra, too, were indifferent, and that adds 
more proof to fix the cause of her imputed 
failure. So great was the excitement to hear 
this work, that 25,770 franes were taken at 
the first performance, and equal amount on 
the second. 


Vieuxtemps now declares that he will visit 
this country this summer. 


Patti’s benefit at St. Petersburg bids fair 
to be a bumper, and subscriptions for a splen- 
did present, already exceed 100,000 franes, 


Costa’s orchestra will mainly, be retained 
at the combination Italian Opera in Covent 
Garden, which commences on the 30th inst, 
Fietjens, Nilsson, Lucca and Patti will be 
leading prime donne, the operas being par- 
celled out to suit their specialities. 


Among the many gems of musical criticisms 
that appear in the London Musical World, 
the following is not the worst, although bad 
enough to provoke a smile from Yankees. In 
commenting upon a recent performance by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, that journal 
says, ‘‘A little more rehearsal would have 
done wonders for it—Mendelssohn’s Lauda 
Zion—preventing the chorus, for example, 
from nearly getting off the key!!!” 

Mme. Scuumann is said to renew this sea- 
son, at St. James Hall, London, the old en- 
thusiasm for her fine energy in play and 


earnest sympathy with the music in hand 
which she invariably exhibits in pianism. 
The Monday Popular Concerts appear to be 
more popular than ever, now that she con- 
tributes with Joachim and Piatti to perfect 
the interpretation of classical music. 


Miss Sterling was, we learn, solicited to 
take part in Sims Reeves’ exploit upon 
‘‘Jeptha,” but not desiring to lower the 
American flag before a British audience, she 
declined to sing other than first contralto. 


Louisa Pyne now styles hersélf ‘*‘ Madame 
Bodda-Pyne,” and so appeared in G. A. 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ Songs in a Cornfield,” a eanta- 
ta for female voices solely, with pianoforte, 
harp and harmonium accompaniments, given 
for the first time by Henry Leaslie’s choir, on 
February 18th. Usually, a female artist who 
desires to retain, when married, the prestige 
obtained while single, puts her maiden first 
and her husoand’s last, but Pyne-Bodda 
would sound odd, and very like Pine-Body, 
in common parlance, so no doubt, she put 
her Bodda first, in order to prevent such mal- 
version of a compound title. 


Tyrolean singers are now operating in Lon- 
don, and are formed of seven; they have been 
honored with auditions by Queen Vicforia, 
and the Princess of Wales. We note the fact 
of Car] Formes’ success at Glasgow, as Figaro 
in ‘‘Le Nozze,’, not only as the satisfactory 
vocalist, but also for his very unctuos action. 
Teitjens, Santly ect., were in that cast. 


It now appears to be finely settled, that 
Gye and Mapleson have coaleseed, that 
Costa does not sway the operatic baton this 
season, and that his celebraded band will be 
dissolved. No anouncement is yet made, of 
the house in which the combination opera will 
appear, but Mesers Trollope declare, that 
Easter will find this contract to Rebuild her 
Majesty’s Theatre, fufilled completely. This 
new house will seat about the same number 
with its predecessors. The stage will be 
—52 feet, 3 inches—the auditorium will be 
63 feet high and 70 feet indepth. Its pro- 
cenium will be 40 feet wide, and 36 feet high. 
A simple Italian character will mark the dec- 
orations. 

France and Paris conjgined have nearly 
completed at immense cost, the most superb 
aud complete Opera House in this world. 
Statues of gigantic size and wondrous cost 
are now erecting upon its roof, and mid Oc- 
tober is expected to witness its opening, to 
intense Parisian admiration. It’s cost is 
now put somewhere under fifteen millions of 
dollars, including the razure of buildings, and 
opening streets to permit its glories full ob- 
servance. 


Costa published a card on Feb. 19th, in 
which he nicely defines an imagined diffe- 
rence, between resignation of conductership, 
and refusal to accept that office, shorn of in- 
dependent control over the orchestra and 
chorus; with unrestricted power, to select 
these performers, equally with direction of 
their performance. 


Miranda a tenor who once sang here, is said 
to have jmproved the style of Music, at Cape 
of Good Hope, by his operatic performance 
there. 

If so, their prevuois style must have been 
very rough. 


Jeny Lind—now resident at Hamburg, has 
a daughter, aged 12, who is predicted to rival 
her mother, ere many years pass away. 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS Lise 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
MeEpats awarded, were of Equant Vavug, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our Houser 
ALONE, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was & recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation.] 


“Mr. Cuickertrna—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteux’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“That there is one single class of Gold Medals tor 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


** Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A, Ga- 
vaert,and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury. ] 


** GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. . 
(Signed) F. A. GEVAERT,” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavuert, I declare that there is but ove 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER. 
Paris, Oet. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York, 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


‘ UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 


every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wine Che Hua Dis 


The great combination of improyements attained in the 


“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM”’ PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we willexert our utmost effor keep the ‘‘DUNHAM’ 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which ail may 


strive, but few attain, = 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th streé 


NEW YORK. 


Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE VFARST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


atvimmay 2 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepan for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded 1o Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X, 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorGEs KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansuick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


‘The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. Ina large hall, and ata 
cortain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
mist call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : Wey also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which flils the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singiny in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shudind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS | 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist fee's under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at willto be powerful or light, velhe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuvso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustricus masters : in one word, 
they are at the same time the pianos for the concerl-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.’ 


————_ 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


AP URES 
CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his ofiice, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr.S, as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, be promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtsined of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of : 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballais, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 


NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


3. &. FISHLEY, caro sco. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES,’ 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


ATR ETN ear 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fav- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street, 


MANNER & CO. 


HK. & G..G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smal Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabke for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. : 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 
TREMONT STREET, nEaR ROXBURY LINE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 


Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STELWVW EY HFLL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements" 
and being now entirely remedelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, ete. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Ente Co. 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, S. 8S. Supt., Buffalo, N, Y.; Rey. F. 
N. Leste*. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
P. O. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


A GREAT S50 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lianss, 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, — 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
meuts at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. * 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 
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New SEnres—No. 282. } 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
SINGLE Corts, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 


~ and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction ofa 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrumeut, 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bay They are used by the Conservatories of Music of 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


4539 BROOME St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


{From the New Eclectic Magazine.) 


HERMAN SCHMID—THE GERMAN 
POET AND NOVELIST. 


Having exhausted the inanimate art-treas- 
ures of Munich, I had, like a genuine tourist, 
begun forthwith to bestow my attention on 
the living celebrities, had visited Paul Heyse, 
and, knocking in vain at the door of Emanuel 
Geibel, learned that he generally passed the 
summer in his native town of Lubec. 

I then wished to see Herman Schmid, the 
popular and favorite author—the more so be- 
cause he is not an exotic but an indigenous 
growth, and devotes himself entirely to Ba- 
varian subjects and history. I followed in 
this visit-the natural promptings of my heart, 
desiring to convince myself to what extent 
the idea I had formed of the author from his 
works would correspond with the man. My 
curiosity, moreover, was further whetted by 
memoranda of the poet’s life jotted down in 
my journal. 

When I inquired at a book store-—(a lucky 
accident had led me to the publisher of the 
journal for which Schmid writes his terse and 
popular criticisms on drama and art)—wheve 
the poet lived, I encountered a doubtful 
shake of the head, and was told that he had 
fled quite a distance from the tumult of the 
Iser-Athens, and that it would be something 
of a journey to reach the Giesing suburb on 
the other side of the Iser where the poet now 
dwelt. Iwas not to be deterred by this, 
commenced my pilgrimage through the ex- 
tensive Au suburb, and came at last to an 
elevation of the Iser, where a striking view 
opens into the mountains, which richly re- 
pays for the trouble of the journey. I soon 
after reached Giesing, but inquired in vain 
for the residence of the poet. The people, 
consisting mostly of farm hands and laborers, 
did not appear to know what a famous fellow- 
countryman lived in their midst. It was not 
long, however, before I noticed a house, the 
exterier of which did not permit me to doubt 
that I had attained the wished for goal. Be- 
fore me stood a plain building of one story, 
with a gable in front, distinguished only by 
being so luxuriantly overrun with vines and 
ivy, that its windows were hardly visible. 
Bushes and flowers peered also through the 
openings of the garden hedge, so that I coula 
well suppose that this was the poet’s home. 

I rang, and was met by aservant who led 
me, without ceremony, through a plain but 
neat hall to the gable story of the house, 
where I was greeted by the master of the 
house with open, and, as it appeared to me, 
not very agreeable surprise. The occasion 
had been propitious, and had led me directly 


| into Schmid’s study. During theinterchange 


of the usual conversation, I had time enough 
to remark his person. 

Schmid is plain and almost homely in ap- 
pearance, not tall, and of stout, I might even 
say, corpulent build, and although just verg- 
ing on his fifty-fourth year, he is entirely 
gray. But his white hair is the only indica- 
tion of age; as near the snowy summit of a 
mountain refreshing verdure is often to be 
seen, so the rich genius of the poet shines 
out from a still youthful and beautiful coun- 
tenance, which the icy air of misfortune has 
not been able to chill. 

As I had been already informed, Schmid 
was born in March, A. D. 1815, at Waizen- 
kirche, in Upper Austria, where his father, 
who afterwards died in Munich, a judge of 
the higher court of appeals, then occupied 
the position of county judge of a Bavarian 
circuit. His mother was a daughtex of Sto- 
ger, the revenue officer of that place; and 
Herman Schmid was the first-born of the 
happy but very brief union, for his mother 
died suddenly in the twenty-first year of her 
age. After an excellent education at the 
Gymnasium, Schmid studied law at Munich, 
became a Doctor of Law, and after several 
years of practice in the courts, was appointed 
Secretary of the Police Court soon after the 
representation of his first tragedy on the 
stage of Munich in 1843. This was a rather 
disagreeable office, but he accepted it, as 
there was no other vacancy at that time in 
Munich, where the King, thinking a resid- 
ence in the city would be useful to him, de- 
sired him to remain. After having been pro- 
moted to a judgeship, he was displaced in A. 
D. 1850, on account of his political and reli- 
gious opinions, which had rendered him ob- 
noxious in ’48, 

‘*You must pardon me,” said Schmid, ‘‘ if 
T receive you with some surprise, as I am not 
accustomed to visitors ; for it seldom happens 
that a stranger enters my study.” 

I answered that this would make it more 
interesting to me, but the poet smiled and 
said—‘‘ Besides, there is not much to see. I 
am a plain carpenter, and have here no artis- 
tic arrangements or costly tools. Excuse me 
a moment, and in the meantime examine my 
books, if you like.” 

He left me, and I had time to take a hasty 
glance around his study, asimple, gable room, 
with walls sloping to right and left ; two book- 
cases, a standing desk, and a writing table 
over which hung a water color and an oil 
painting without frames, formed the entire 
furniture. Against the wall I observed a gui- 
tar, on which lay a faded laurel wreath. 

“‘T have observed your surroundings,” I 
said to him as he returned ; ‘‘the place where 
so many beautiful things have been created is 
well worth knowing.” 

** And yet you are wrong,” was the answer. 
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‘‘Thave been living up here only a short 
time ; I used to work in a little summer-house 
in the garden, which I will hereafter show 
you. I donot require much for my work: all I 
wish is quiet, and a look at nature—to see the 
foliage and hear the birds. These I had and 
have inabundance. Many a morning I have 
sat down to write before four o’clock, and al- 
though I found it somewhat cool in the sum- 
mer-house, it was still wonderfully fresh and 
as quiet asa church. Are you surprised that 
I went so early to work ? I was obliged to: 
for the remainder of the day my time belong- 
ed to the law office where I practised, so that 
the morning hours alone remained for com- 
position.” 

I had already heard this, and was curious 
to learn something exact from the poet him- 
self concerning the events of his life, but it 
did not appear agreeable to him to be remind- 
ed of them. With a light wave of his hand, 
he interrupted my remarks. 

‘Let us leave that,” he said, ‘‘I am not 
the only one whom the flood of 1848 has rais- 
ed and cast aside. They have torn me from 
a noble career and set me aside in the ripened 
powers of manhood, but I do not let my 
wings droop on that account. I thought it 
better to make use of the leisure to which I 
was enforced, and it has turned out that what 
was intended as an evil has resulted in good. 
Every man has his ‘storm and stress’ period; 
mine has taught me to be circumspect and to 
work,” 

I spoke of his industry in having accom- 
plished so much in so shortatime. ‘‘ That 
isnot so difficult,’ Schmid answered. ‘‘I 
write quickly, because I never touch the pen 
until 1 exactly know what I wish, until a par- 
ticularized plan and careful sketch are fur- 
nished. And I had time enough to prepare 
them, for I offered my stories for a long time 
before they found a purchaser. Edmund 
Hofer was the first who ventured to publish 
my ‘‘Greis,” and ‘ Unverhofft,” in his 
Stuttgart Haus-Blatter. After this I received 
an invitation to contributeto the Gartenlaube, 
and the ice was at once and unexpectedly 
broken with the Huberbaurin. I haye to 
thank the Gartenlaube for my name and popu- 
larity.” 

He listened with half-declining, half-ac- 
knowledging smile as I spoke of his writings, 
pronouncing some of his novels drawa from 
the ancient and modern history of Bavaria, 
real cabinet pieces in the delicacy of their 
execution, and commended them for the 
beauty of their descriptions of nature, the 
truth, and especially the naturalness of the 
characters, which causes the reader to belteve 
them actually before him, so that it would be 
easy for an artist to depict them. 

“That, too, is not so difficultas itappears,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Even as a boy I lived much 
in the country, and among country people, 
and my law practice also gave me opportunity 
for observation ; the commended truth of my 
novels consists entirely in this, that each 1s 
founded on something that has actually hap- 
pened.” 

“‘Something actual? The beautiful Hu- 
berin and her captaincy of the robbers were 
no invention then ?” 

‘*T drew the material from information 
imparted by the officer who conducted the 
examination.” 

‘*And, ‘Almenrausch’ and ‘ Edelweisz’?” 

‘* Arose principally from the parochial re- 
gister of Ramsau.” 

‘““The ‘Fireside,’ the ‘ Owl,’ and the ‘Swal- 
low,’ are they founded on fact ?” 

** Certainly ; the actual in them answered 
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the same purpose as history in historical 
novels, and gaye the design and outline to the 
conception, so that scarcely anything remain- 
ed but to draw the picture clearly, give it 
color, and thus represent a bit of true life.” 

** You have fully succeeded in that,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘From this reason your books have 
penetrated so greatly the heart of the people.” 

Schmid regarded me quietly for a moment 
with brightened but questioning eyes. ‘I 
should be very happy to believe this in earn- 
est,” he remarked, ‘‘for my whole aim has 
been to write for the people, and contribute 
to their amusement and cultivation.” 

A small bell in the corner rang quite vio- 
lently. 

‘* We are interrupted,” said the master of 
the house. ‘‘ That is the summons to coffee. 
In fine weather like this. we are accustomed to 
drink it in the open air, and in our so-called 
‘bird’s nest.’ Come with me; my wife will 
be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

While arising he was still engaged in ar- 
ranging his papers. I took another look at 
the pictures. 

“ You are observing my pictures, which 
have an interest only for me. The water 
color over my writing table represents a scene 
in the first chapter of my peasant romance, 
‘The Swallow ,’ it is a souvenir from Count 
Pocci, who must certainly be known to you 
as an artist and a poet. He wished to prove 
to me by this the peculiar delight he took in 
that book.” 

‘* That delight he shares with all who have 
read it. But the oil painting ? The lady in 
the black veil, with shrouded diadem and 
eyes blinded with tears? It is a head of rare 
beanty.” 

‘*Yes ; but also of dangerous beauty. For 
she is the real Loreley who entices us in 
youth to enter her skiff and attempt the per- 
ilous voyage through the snenkenrocks. Itis 
the Tragic Muse on the curtain of our Nation- 
al Theatre, from which I have had a copy made 
as a memorial.” 

I said that he had no reason to complain of 
the disfavor of the Tragic Muse, and remind- 
ed him of his ‘‘ Columbus,” his ‘‘ Strasburg,”’ 
**Camoens,” &¢., but he did not permit me 
to end. : 

“Let us forego,” he urged, ‘‘the catalogue 
of my dramas, which you appear, to my as- 
tonishment, to know so exactly. It is so nu- 
merous, that in going through it the hottest 
coffee might become cold.” 


‘Tt is true,” he continued, as we walked 
on, ‘‘ that many of my pieces have received 
commendation and friends both here and 
abroad, but the greatest success is still want- 
ing.” 

‘* And the National Theatre ?” I inquired. 
‘Tt is known that there are brilliant hopes 
for it, and you also appear to have shared 
them, as you have devoted to it your energies 
as a writer and manager,” 

We had just reached the foot of the stairs, 
** Be quiet,” said Schmid, pressing my hand. 
“There are always chapters which we like to 
skip.” 

Through a glass covered passage, on the 
outside of which was a trellis run over with 
ivy, we entered a pleasant but simply furnish- 
ed sitting room, where a small upright piano 
disclosed to me that the art of melody was 
not unknown in the house. I noticed on the 
wall a plaster cast of Dannecker’s famous 
bust of Schiller, and a few excejlent engray- 
ings. In passing, Schmid pointed to the 
ceiling. ‘‘ There you will find a motto which 
Ihave always followed in life and art. As 


you have given so much attention to my 
works, you have probably met it: , 

‘Leave everything to God, and do what is at hand,” 
upon the title page of the ‘ Heim Garten,” 
whose short career is also perhaps known to 
you ;—another chapter of beautiful but de- 
eeitful hopes.” : 

The room opened on a terrace into the 
‘*bird’s nest,” and I must confess that this 
name suited well the handsome room which, 
enclosed by an iron lattice, was surrounded 
on all sides by foliage, so that it appeared as 
if you were sitting among the branches, To 
the left, a linden tree of remarkable beauty 
extended its boughs around the corner of the 
honse, and formed towards the western weath- 
er-side a protecting mantle against storms. 

The mistress of the house, a noble woman 
in her best, years, welcomed me in a simple 
manner, with unmistakable heartiness, and 
related to me as she poured out the coffee, 
the history of the garden which we saw be-* 
low through the openings of the boughs. It 
appeared to be a park in miniature, I ob- 
served a beautiful green sward enclosed by 
large fir trees, groups of bushes in bloom, 
flowers and rose-buds, and a veranda covered 
with vines, and learned that ten years ago the 
place had been a rough vegetable field. 

‘«'There is not a tree,” tke lady exclaimed, 
‘that we have not planted, but the arrange- 
ment of the house and garden especially has 
been my own work.” ‘* What could I do ?” 
she continued, as I complimented her. 
‘When you have a poet for a husband, you 
must at least make yourself useful in some 
way, and as I could do nothing else, I sought 
to arrange his home to please him and make 
him comfortable.” 

In the meantime the family became com- 
plete, the mother of the lady of the house 
led in a pretty black-eyed young girl, who 
immediately threw her delicate arms caress- 
ingly around the poet’s neck, while an unmar- 
ried woman, who had been a faithful domes- 
tic for many years, handed inviting fruit to 
me. The conversation now became general, 
not resting long on any one topic, but touch- 
ing lightly everything agreeable. The master 
of the house made afew remarks. He ap- 
peared to be of a silent nature, one who loved 
rather to listen than to talk ; and had receiy- 
ed, as they told me, a quiet self-communing - 
disposition as an inheritance from his noble 
mother. At the question alone of the present 
condition and the future of poetry im Ger- 
many, he betrayed more animation. 

‘‘T cherish the best hopes for it,” he said 
zealously, ‘‘ we shall not live to see the time 
of the union to which we are now driying 
with rapid current—but I rejoice at the 
thought of the expansion and elevation which 
art and poetry will then experience, when 
they once become the expression—and God 
grant that it may be in religious matters too! 
—ot a great consolidated nationality ; if it is 
permitted to it become really national io 
form and in substance, what rich prospects, 
which are now closed to them, would then 
open! Untilthen, nothing remains for us to 
do but honestly to preserve our little mite, 
that it may furnish a foundation-stone on 
which the completed temple may rise. For 
my part, it has always been my aim to give 
in my novels and romances a life-picture, 
founded eutirely on th history of my coun- 
try, in which i take most interest because I 
know it best ; the life of our people is indeed 
peculiar and striking enough to afford, under 
all circumstances, worthy material. I have 
long had the idea of poetically representing 
the history of Bavaria in a connected series 


of novels and dramas—the death of King 
Maximilian, who had a similiar idea, put an 
end to this. But what was already done: the 
dramas, ‘‘ Thasillo,” ‘‘ Christopher, the War- 
rior,” ‘‘Ludwig, the Bearded,’ and the 
‘Children of Munich,” as well as the novels, 
“The Hunter Host,” ‘‘ Aurora,” and ‘‘ My 
Eden,” will, at least, serve as honorable frag- 
ments of what I intended. I can well say 
that I wrote them from my heart, that I set 
down in them what I hoped the people, the 
whole German people might attain—liberty 
in life and estate, intelligence and energy of 
spirit, wisdom and culture, for the dissipation 
of prejudice.” 

The sun had already set, and a cool breeze 
from the neighboring meadows brought with 
it the sweet perfume of new mown grass, when 
I took a reluctant leave of this beautiful, do- 
mestic circle, wishing the poet time and the 
power to accomplish all the objects he had in 
mind. 

He thanked me and shook my hand. ‘‘We 
must be satisfied with that,” he said, ‘‘which 
the heavenly powers permit us to attain. I 
am reminded of a line of the poem which my 
friend Heyse read at the festival, in commemo- 
ration of Schiller. 

‘Power is fate : ours is the will.’ 
This is an excelleni sentiment to rest on.”’ 
SS EEE ——e 


FRANZ SCHUBERT.* 


We hail this book in its English form as 
another act of justice to poor Schubert. Its 
appearance is significant. The man’s works, 
after long obscurity, have come out into the 
light, and the world has found itself richer 
than it dreamed. Knowing the music, a de- 
sire to know the man was the most natural of 
sequences. Years ago, when Schubert walk- 
ed about the streets of Vienna, the people 
against whom he rubbed shoulders cared lit- 
tle about him. Hither they passed by with- 
out notice, or merely pointed him out as a 
successful song writer, and then told each 
other the latest anecdote of Beethoven. 
Probably not those familiar with the outward 
aspects of Schubert’s daily life gave any 
special heed to what they saw, but rather 
looked on with the unconcern due to an ap. 
parently commonplace and struggling exist- 
ence. How all this has changed! Justice 
may have feet of lead, but she plods steadily 
on, and in the end makes the object of pur- 
suit either her victim or her hero. She has 
overtaken Schubert, and placed him high in 
the Temple of Fame, all the world standing 
round to inspect with curious eyes. Now, 
not a feature in the man’s personality is un- 
heeded, not an anecdote about him unretail- 
ed, not an incident in his life overlooked, 
while, as in the book before us, the recorders 
of his history give biographical sketches of 
everybody with whom he once shook hands. 
Those who know and love Schubert may well 
rejoice at all this ; the more because it has 
come about in their time. Nota few—Men- 
delssohn among them—who could estimate 
the poor Viennese musician, have been doom- 
ed to carry about a life-long sense of the 
world’s injustice to one of its greatest men. 

The life of Schubert is by no means easy to 
write. Brief, uneventful, and commonplace, 
as the world understands these terms, it pre- 
sents no salient points which the biographer 
can make so many centres of interest. 


*The Life of Franz Schubert translated from the German of 
Kreissle von Hellborn. By Arthur Duke Coleridge, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an Appendix 
by George Grove, Esq. 2 vols. London: Longman’s Green 
& Co., 1869, 
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‘*Tt is true,” remarks Schindler, ‘‘ that we 
do not meet in Schubert’s life with mountain 
or valley, but only a level plain, over which 
he moves with an invariably steady and equal 
step. The evenness of his disposition, too, 
which resembled the smooth surface of a 
mirror, was with difficulty ruftied by external 
matters, his spirit and actions were in com- 
plete harmony with each other. It must be 
confessed that his days glided away as well 
befitted the life of a citizen, born in poverty 
and dying in poverty.” 

Besides this, Schubert’s obscurity an 1 com- 
parative insignificance made it seem worth 
nobody’s while to study his character or ex- 
plore his innerlife. Thereis hardly an acknow- 
ledged great man without half-a-dozen Bos- 
wells lying in wait for him at every turn ready 
to make a note of everything he does orsays. 
Poor Schubert had not a single Boswell, and 
all we know of him is derived from the more 
or less vague recollections of those who are 
new astonished to find their recollections a 
treasure. To make matters still worse, Schu 
bert left behind him but scanty memoranda 
(for the most part full of aphorisms and com- 
monplaces,) and appears not to have written 
many letters which the recipients thought 
worth keeping. Weare thus shut off from 
the man’s inner life by an impassible barrier, 
and his true biographer will be he who can 
best interpret the utterances of his genius. 
The real Schubert is not seen in the poor 
schoolmaster’s son, who lived a very ordinary 
life and died without the means of burial; 
but in the genius who has given to the world 
unnumbered things of beauty, each emphati- 
cally ‘‘ajuy for ever.”” An analysis of Schu- 
bert’s music is the best record of his life. 

We are not now going to criticise either 
Dr. Kressile’s book or Mr. Coleridge’s trans- 
lation—though on these points we shall have 
somewhat to say before concluding, The 
man is of more consequence than the book, 
and we are glad to find the latter bringing us 
eloser to the former that we are not careful as 
to the style in which it is done. Assuming 
their truthfulness no one can read Dr. Kreis- 
sle’s closing chapters without getting at the 
personality of his hero, or without seeing 
him as he lived and moved in the world. 
The picture is not very charming, but there 
it is, a desirable thing to have. Looking at 
it we cannot help being struck by the con- 
trast between Schubert and all his material 
surroundings on the one hand, and the crea- 
tions of his genius on the other. The form- 
er seem to have been, if not absolutely un- 
lovely, at all events unattractive. About the 
composer’s personal appearance Dr. Kreissle 
Bay s:— 

of His round and puffy face, low forehead, 
projecting lips, bushy eyebrows, stumpy nose, 
and short curly hair, gave him that negro 
look, which corresponds with that conveyed 
by the bust which is to be found at the Wah- 
ring Churchyard. He was under tha average 
height, round-back and shouldered, with 
plump arms and hands, and short fingers. 
The expression of his face was neither intel- 
lectual nor pleasing, and it was only when 
music or conversation interested him, and 
especially if Beethoven was the topic that his 
eye began to brighten, and his features light 
up with animation.” ~ 

In harmony with this personal appearance 
were certain of the composer’s habits and 
traits of mind. 

‘“‘Qne reason,” says Dr. Kreissle, ‘for 
Schubert’s gifts remaining so long hidden 
from the eyes of mankind during the life- 
time of their possessor was his peculiar ob- 
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stinate and unyielding temperament—quali- 
ties, which, without prejudice to his out-spok- 
en sense of the value of independence, made 
him turn a deaf ear to the good and pratical 
on the part of many well-meaning friends.” 

He appears to have offended many of these 
friends by his want of ordinary courtesy :— 

“«Tf he felt thoroughly happy oo Ras 
and very averse to parting with the lovely 
scene and pleasant wine before him, he would 
ignore some invitation he had accepted for 
the evening.” 

In refined society he was ‘‘shy and chary 
of talk.” 

‘* Whilst sitting at the piano, his face be- 
came very serious, and directly the piece 
ended he used to withdraw to an adjoining 
room.” 

But among his own friends he was very dif- 
ferent, indulging in wit and practical jokes, 
singing his own songs through the teeth ofa 
comb, laughing with a ‘‘ hoarse suppressed 
chuckle,” and, we are sorry to say it, getting 
drunk. 

‘¢ Franz,” says his biographer, ‘‘liked good 
wine dle he refused to thin his po- 
tations with water; and not having a strong 
head, it happened that .. . . if the 
right sort of vintage was on the table, our 
friend would occasionally overshoot the 
mark, and then either become boisterous and 
violent, or, when the wine had completely 
fuddled him, slink off to a corner, where not 
a syllable in his maudlin state could be got 
from him.” : 

There is too much reason to believe that 
drink had a hand in his.early death, for Dr. 
Kreissle says, ‘‘even the illness to which he 
so quickly succumbed must at least in part be 
ascribed to his fondness of strong liquors.” 
These details bring us very near to one side 
of the composer’s personality, and we confess 
to not likmg the prospect. Great are the 
mysteries of our human nature! Who would 
recognize in the queer looking, awkward, ob- 
stinate, and bibulous Schubert, him to whom 
we owe so much of grace and beauty? But 
now let us look at the set-off against all this. 
We are told that he was, ‘‘a good son” (not 
a bad beginning,) ‘‘a firm friend,” ‘‘ high 
minded,” and ‘‘free from all envy and 
hatred;” ‘‘of an easily-pleased and contented 
spirit,” and having a character made up of 
‘‘tenderness and solidity, loveableness and 
sincerity, sociability and melancholy.” Un- 
fortunately these noble features in his char- 
acter could only be known to his intimate 
friends. 

‘In ordinary life,” said one who knew 
him, “ the opportunity was only offered to a 
sacred few, and to those only on the rarest 
occasions, of convincing themselves of Schu- 
bert’s nobility of soul.” 

Hence the world judged him by his least 
attractive aspect, and it is little to be wonder- 
ed at that the world neglected him. Poor, 
without influence, and overshadowed by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert needed help from all the 
gifts of nature, but had only the aid of genius 
which, as is too often the case, stood him in 
but little stead. 

We will here venture to indicate how the 
seeming contradictuns in Schubert’s churac- 
ter may be partially explained. The reader 
is presumably acquainted with the wonderful 
delicacy of his music, the graceful fancy it 
displays, and the evidence it gives of the 
muster’s refined nature. ‘* Men do not gath- 
er grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles,” and 
he who poured forth works as beautiful in 
minute details as the patterns which frost 
stamps upon our window glass must himself 
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have been a beautiful creation of the Supreme 
Designer. If we knew absolutely nothing of 
Schubert but what can be gathered from a 
study of his music, we should depict him as 
a melancholy Mendelssohn with all that great 
master’s natural refinement, sensitiveness, 
and keen appreciation of beauty, added to 
more than his share of sadness. None of us 
would dream of a shy awkward being, coarse 
of manner, and given to drink. In reconcil- 
ing this discrepancy we get very little help 
from Dr. Kreissle, who as any one acquainted 
with book-making would naturally imagine, 
ought to have made its elucidation a promin- 
ent feature of his work. The doctor, how- 
ever, contents himself with a mere indication 
of what might be done by a genuine bio- 
grapher. He says:— 

‘in the preceding pages we have pointed 
to certain features of Schubert’s character, 
so far as they admitted of delineation from 
the glimpses we have had of his outer life— 
glimpses seldom, if ever, differing in scope 
and extent from those we have of the ordin- 
ary every day lite of individuals, and giving 
us, therefore, no more than the average ma- 
terials for forming an estimate of his charac- 
ter. A far more accurate, and, of course, 
more valuable picture, could have been made 
of a nature so peculiar and so delicately or- 
ganized had we analyzed more closely the 
laboratory and workings of his mind, aud, as 
in many instances of great artistic natures, 
thrown more light on the mutual relations 
existing between the outer life and intellec- 
tual energies of the composer than we have 
done in this peculiar instance. Schubert is, 
perhaps, a single instance of a great artist 
whose outer life had no affinity or connection 
with art. His career was so simple and un- 
eventful, so out of all proportion with works 
which he created like a heaven-sent genius, 
that we must at last turn to them mainly, if 
we would form any estimate of the wealthy 
treasures concealed in the mine of Schubert's 
heart and spirit.” 

This is Just what Dr. Kreissle does not at- 
tempt, and the result is as conspicuous an 
axample of shirking biography as any with 
which we are acquainted. We shall hardly 
be expected to do what the doctor has leit 
undone, but we cannot help suggesting that 
the contrast between Schubert the man and 
Schubert the musician may have been largely 
due to circumstances independent of himself. 
We heartily agree with Carlyle when he tells 
us :— 

‘« Instead of saying that man is the creature 
of circumstance, 1t would be nearer the mark 
to say that man is the architect of circum- 
stance. It is character which builds an exist- 
ence out of circumstance. From the 
same material one man builds palaces, anoth 
er hove’s; one warehouges, another villas; 
bricks and mortar are mortar and bricks until 
the architect cau make them something else.” 

The truth of this Schubert himself illus- 
trated, since under conditions as paintul as 
ever humpered @ worker, he built for himself 
an ever-enduring reputation. Bet it would 
be absurd to suppose that those conditions 
had uo effect upon him. ‘There are action 
and re-action in the moral not less than in 
the physical world, and Schubert was, in a 
degree, the slave of circumstances over which 
he neld the mastering reins. Let the reader 
make himself acquainted with the depressing 
scenes through which Schubert passed, the 
poverty of his home in youth, the years of 
drudgery as a teacher in his father’s schoo), 
and—passing over the brief time of happi- 
ness in the Esterhazy family—the struggle 


both for fame and bread against the coldness 
of an unappreciative public. Let the reader, 
we say, become familiar with these things, 
and others like them, and then no longer 
wonder that Schubert was outwardly what we 
know him to have been. Under similar con- 
ditions men of genius have broken into the 
house of life and released themselves, at all 
risks, from the ills they knew but too well. 
Schubert did nothing of the kind. He work- 
ed on with a patience and hope marvellous to 
think of, but the iron none the less entered 
into his soul. Need we wonder to see him 
maudlin in the seats of public drinking 
houses ? Surely he, of all men, was tempted 
to drown cares and disappointed hopes in 
wine, 

’ We shall not stop to sketch the life of 
Schubert from the details of Dr. Kreissle’s 
book. It was one, as we have already shown, 
almost barren of interest. Commonplace 
and uneventful, it had little or no influence 
upon Schubert as a musician, however much 
it moulded his character as a man. 

With regard to the merits and demerits of 
the biography Mr. Coleridge has made ac- 
cessible to English readers, much might be 
said. Its demerits largely preponderate, and 
we will at once state our opinion that a more 
unsatisfactory life of a great man can hardly 
be imagined. The author has, to use familiar 
words, left undone that which he ought to 
have done, and done that which he ought not 
to have done, and there is no health in his 
book as a result. He evidently took but a 
superficial view of Schubert’s life Looking 
at the materials before him, and finding them 
not only scanty but apparently commonplace, 
he set about hunting up collateral matter. 
He brought to his work the eye of a compiler 
instead of the brain of a philosopher. The 
consequence is a mass of details, for a large 
propertion of which nobody cares one jot, 
and the meaning of which in a life of Schnu- 
bert can only be explained on the principle 
that a book 1s valuable according to the num- 
ber of its pages. Credit is due to Dr. Kreiss- 
le, however, for the pains he took to obtain 
the requisite amount of padding. When 
Schubert was a student at the Konvict he 
had schoolfellows, teachers, and favorite com- 
posers as a matter of course. With the stolid 
patience of a true German, our author has 
hunted up the details of most cf their lives, 
He tells us about Josef Eybler, Franz Krom- 
mer, Kenner, RKundhartinger, Auna Milder, 
Florian Gassmann, and a lot more equally 
uninteresting personages with whom the 
future composer came into contact. He even 
goes so far as to introduce us to all the pro- 
fessors at the Konvict, mentioning with pa‘n- 
ful minuteness the very classes they used to 
teach. Carrying this plan well out Dr. 
Kreissle was able to fill any number of pages 
which should have only the most distant re- 
ference to Schubert. But he seems to have 
bethought himself how much would be gain- 
ed by a variety of padding. Acting upon 
this conception he turned to Schuberus 
operas, the Libretti of which are, for the most 
part, of greater silliness than the average of 
their kind. Here were indeed ‘fresh tields 
and pastures new” for the determined book- 
maker. We can imagine his delight as the 
happy idea struck him to detail all the inci- 
deuts in each plot, aud how he hugged him- 
self upon the number of pages they would 
fill. At any rate the story of the operas is 
told at length, and he who pleases may now 
make himself familiar with ‘* Die Zwillings- 
bruder,” ‘*Der Spiegelritter,” and their 
fourteen companious. But though all this 


may have been fun for the doctor, it is any- 
thing but fun to his readers. In point of 
fact, one cannot read the book, using that 
term with its ordinary significance. Useful 
enough for purposes of reference, Kreissle’s 
‘‘Schubert ” is hardly tolerable in any other 
respect. 

We shall not attempt minute criticism of 
Mr. Coleridge’s translation, although there is 
good authority for believing that it is not 
uniformly successful. As to the English in 
which it is couched, the cultivated reader can. 
judge of that for himself. We are not dis- 
posed to severity on this point, in the case of 
a book which, whatever its fault, is the best 
life of Schubert available. A successful at- 
tempt to bring the work before English may 
well cover a multitude of sins. One feature 
in Mr. Coleridge’s preface, however, must 
not be passed over. Enumerating those who 
have had a share in making Schubert’s genius 
known to Englishmen, he yery properly 
names Mr, George Grove, Mr. Manns, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, and Mr. Arthur Chappell, but 
makes no allusion whatever to Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard. The lady’s claims should not 
have been thus ignored, because they are 
strong and indisputable. More than any 
other pianist, Madame Goddard has kept 
Scaubert before the public by the perform- 
ance of his works; doing so too, when the 
master was hardly so popular as now. Not 
to acknowledge this was an act of injustice, 
for which Mr. Coleridge ought to atone 
should a second-edition ever be required.. 

We have now done with Dr. Kreissle’s 
work, yet the best part of the volumes re- 
mains to be noticed. This is not the index 
(for which, however, a good deal could be 
said), but Myr. George Grove’s appendix. 
Here we find most interesting matter for a 
future article. —London Musical World. 


DEATH OF AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN 
PARIS. 


The announcement of the sudden death at 
Paris, on the 28th of February, of T. M, J. 
Johnston, has cast a deep shadow over a wide 
circle of friends at home and abroad. The 
son of a well-known artist, the late D. C. 
Johnston, he was rapidly rising to eminence 
at one ot our most promising painters, and 
had recently gone lo Aurope to fulfill at last 
his Jong- cherished purpose of studying where 
he could have the best opportunities for im- 
provement, and many were rejoicing in the 
confident hope that he would soon distinguish 
himself and do honor tu his native country. 
But his own aud their expectations have been. 
disappointed, in this world, by his decease at. 
the early age of 33. He had, however, al- 
ready accomplished much in the beautiful 
vocation to which he was devoted ; far more. 
than, in this self-distrustful modesty, he 
would have been willing to admit—and he has 
left works which will keep alive his profes- 
sional fame. ‘These not only indicate, but. 
express, his fine, and aspiring taste, his pure 
tecliug, the finish and delicacy of his execu- 
tion, combined with a growing vigor in the 
treatment of whatever subjects he yentured 
to touch. But, after all, it is of the man and 
not of the artist that we are moyed to speak 
now. Born in tis city, where he was edu- 
cated ; the resident of a neighbering town, 
where he had chosen associates of his own. 
age—his blameless hfe, manly gentleness, and 
eutire freedom from pretension und conceit, 
won for him the respect and love of all whose 
privilege 1t was to know him, 
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OVERBECK AND CORNELIUS. 


Overbeck is regarded as the greatest Catho- 
lic painter of the age—the Giotto of the 
present day; he paints in the quaint old style 
of early Christian art—the same subjects, the 
same mode of treatment, and in the same 
reverential spirit. He is one of the most de- 
vont Catholics of Italy. His face, once seen 
can never be forgotten—from its austere, and 
gloomy, and lonely aspect; he is a monk of 
the middle ages, who preserves in these bust- 
ling and skeptical times the most childlike 
faith ideas and traditions of centuries ago. 
Seen among the French and English artists, 
his face was at once a startling vision and a 
beautiful tradition—it vas as if an angel were 
to descend and disturb the waters of Saratoga 
to-day, as in the time of Christ at Siloam. 
He had a pure, rapt, ethereal expression; one 
would have thought that he had stepped out 
of an old painting, er come down from the 
medizval heaven, had it not been for the 
sulad that he ate with veritable relish. He 
ate little, however; neither at table nor else- 
where did his life distusb the idews to which 
his countenauce gave rise. : 

Overbeck never compromised his faith, 
whatever the surroundings, At table, in the 
Campagna, at a hotel where the artists con- 
gregute in summer, Overbeck asked grace de- 
voutly every day, although the French and 
German artists vpenly sueered ut bim and 
langhed at him. Amid their scoffs and ri- 
baldry the old man crossed himself reverent- 
ly, bowed his head and muttered his grace 
before meat. Yet with all his sanctity of ex- 
pression there was a mingling of shrewdness 
which almost looked like cunning. He was 
shy and diffident ; spoke Very little tu any 
one; and shrunk from argument and hetero- 
doxy as from a postilence. 

Cornelius was a great contrast to Oyerbeck 
in everything, excepting that he, also, was an 
earnest Cutholic. But there was neither 
sonctity uor shyness in his expression. He 
was a short dumpy man, witli black eyes, 
iron gray huir, and very shrewd expression. 
He wus u courtier in his manner—a thorough 
mau of the world—who knew how to keep 
his bread well buttered. Yet he was great as 
au artist. His cartoons and those of Kaul- 
bach are among the finest compositions of the 
century. 
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Tue Mapunna Sistina.—lI was filled with 
the impression of the Madonna Sistina, who 
feels so deeply and understands with such a 
sad pride the wonderful child she bears in 
her arms, and that her hands are the throne 
of the great Son of God. In her look one 
reads that she yenerates herself as the instru- 
ment of the Almighty; that she feels the 
greatness of her duties, the greatness of her 
sufferings, but also the immensity of her 
transfiguration, and so she steps out of the 
clouds with majestic bearing, as the holy 
queen of the angels, and exhibits to the ex- 
pectant multitude in that child their Redeem- 
er. She hears the liosannus of ten thousand 
rejoicing lips, but she has also a foreboding 
of the crucifix. No glory ornaments the 
head ; neither gold nor jewels are woven in 
the simple, modest garment. In this picture 
the mother of Christ is not surrounded by 
pomp; no glitter draws the attention from 
the chief object which the artists of our time 
so much like to apply to divert the scrutiny 
of the visitor, The greatest ornament of the 
Sistina Madonna is the Son ; and her most 
holy glory that of her large, clear eyes, those 


sublime eyes filled. with devoted faith. In 
them are comfort, truth, and infinite depth. 
They mirror, as in a calm lake, the pure 
heavens. « And how gloriousbeyond all things 
is the child resting in her arms! In this 
creature Raphael forecasts the Redeemer, for 
in the serious features of the child may ‘be 
read the task to be accomplished. From un- 
der the hair open two large black eyes, look- 
ing into the dark sinful world as if they 
would say, ‘‘I shall conquer you.” 
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Scuvpertr’s Strruearus.—Whether Schu- 
bert’s symphonies and operas are published 
and performed now, or twenty years later, is’ 
not of much importance to his fame. He can 
afford to wait. They will assuredly be done 
some day or other, and then the world will 
find ont what it has lost by waiting so long, 
and wonder that it did not recognize itsje vel 
sooner. Certainly, what poor Schubert said 
was right, that the music that was the fruit 
of his distress had given the world most 
pleasure ; and the world seems to have known 
it, for it kept him in his poverty and harass 
and disappointment, till he died of it. Good 
God ! it makes one’s blood boil to think of so 
fine and rarea genius, one of the ten or 
twelve topmost men in the world, in want of 
even the common necessaries of life. Failure, 
disappointment, depreciation, and such like 
shocks and wounds of the heart and soul, 
these are the necessary accompaniments of a 
fine intellect and a sensitive heart ; but to 
want the ordinary comforts and amenities of 
life, io want bread! is too dreadful to think 
of. And yet such troubles have been the lot 
of all the great men from David downwards ; 
only Schubert’s was peculiarly hard, for he 
had all the struggles of youth an‘ none of the 
repose of age. He died on the rapids, before 
he came to the broad, smooth, sunny water— 
before it was even in sight. He, too, like 
David, ‘‘ ate ashes for bread, and mingled bis 
drink with weeping ;” but unlike David, God 
took him away in the ‘‘ midst of his days,” 
and he never came in the ‘‘ large room,” and 
the ‘‘ goodly heritage,” that would have 
made up for his early troubles. Made up ?— 
arash word! No doubt there is compensa- 
tion in all things; some there must be, or 
such trials could not be survived. Andas the 
Three Holy Children, even in the very crisis 
of the*r fate, when they fell down bound and 
helpless in the fire, had the angel at their 
side, and found the ‘‘ midst of the furnace as 
it had been a moist whistling wind,” and 
thence intoned their glorious hymn, so there 
are some alleviations even in the fiery trials | 
which Schubert and Bethooven underwent— | 
alleviations of which those who have not 
their genius can never taste the sweets. At | 
any rate, we profit by the struggles of the 
heroes, and drink at our ease the rich wine 
that they trod out with so much toil and so 
many tears. Honor and love to them all ; 
and honor and love ina special degree to 
Franz Schubert.—A. D. Coliridge’s Life of 
Schubert. | 

———_————— 


WAIFS. 


The Sultan of Turkey has written a waltz to 
express the varied emotions produced upon 
his soul, by his recent visit to Eastern Europe. 
Mr. Geo. Perron, an English tenor, will try | 
hard to revive English Opera in London, with 
himself and debutants for principals. 


Sims Reeves and his Cheltenham pablic, 


are severely at loggeheads, and he is in legal 
dfficulties, because he disappointed them. He 
published a physician’s certificate te prove 
inability, beeause afflicted with an ulcerated 
sore throat. He could not sing in Scotland, 
for that reason and his ‘‘ Elijah” performance 
at St. James’ Hall fell through, he being con- 
fined to his own house. So our American 
basso Mr. Whitney, lost his opportunity to 
prove, that more good basses exist here, than 
Signor Foli, whilome Foley, a Connecticut 
mechanic. 


The La Monnaies opera at Brussels, would 
seem to be misnamed, as trouble consequent 
upon small receipts, threw all its affairs into 
confusion recently. 


A hitherto unknown trio in B flat, by Shu- 
bert, was performed at the London ‘‘ Popu- 
lar” concerts on Feb. 15, with Joachim H. 
Blasgrove, and Piatti, as interpreters. Critics 
found this only trio of that composer pleasant 
and genial throughout, and strongly in con- 
trast—tfor that reason, with his other works, 
Joachim is said to have touched every heart, 
by his magnificent playing of Beethoven’s 
quartet in E minor, and the style in which he 
gave the Adagio. “) 

The Stadt Theatre at Cologne, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Feb. 16th, and so the opera 
season then abruptly terminated. Herr Buck- 
mann, the cashier his wife and five children 
were burned in the 4th floor. 


The court sojrees at Les Tuilleries, opened 
this season with performance by artists from 
L’Academie, l’Opera Comique and le Lyrique 
under Hasnil’s direction. Carvalho and Ca-. 
pouid with Alard, violinist, were the princi- 
pal attractions. The display of diamonds 
and dress dazzled nearly all present. Favor- 
able mention is made of Mlle Schweder’s 
singing on that occasion. The Minister of 
Maurice’s concert, was also very brilliant. 
Carvalho, Sass, Delle Sedie, Gardoni, Alard, 
with other celebrities assisting. 


Gustave Dore has just finished a grand 
work, to commemorate Rossini. 


Mons. Chavannes, who thirty odd years ago 
was tolerably well known in the newspaper 
world of Paris, more perhaps by his wild 
pranks than by his literary efforts, is dead. 
He spent faster than he made, and his life 
was a series of shifts, which. though ever 
gay, were not always reputable. He died in 
extreme wretchedness. Little was found in 
his room except a scrap of paper discovered 
under bis bolster and containing this whim- 
sical will: ‘I possess nothing under Heaven. 
I bequeath all I die possessed of to the Lite- 
rary Men’s Society. As for the rest, I be- 
queath it to my creditors.” 


Le Figaro distributed sixty-two thousand 
dollars among its contributors last year, 
twelve thousand dollars among its printers, 
five thousand dollars among its gate ea! 
fifty-four thousand eight hundred dollars a- 
mong its stockholders, paid three thousand 
six hundred dollars fines, one hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand dollars to the stamp of- 
fice, seventy two thousand dollars to the 
paper-makers, allowed forty thousand dollars 
to the newspaper sellers in the way of dis- 
count and sold on an average forty thousand 
four hundred and fifty-six copies a day. 


Marvellous report is made of Cruvelli’s 
grand musical fete, at the Nice casino, to 
benefit that city’s poor. She was bravoed in- 
cessantly, and recalled ten times during that 
concert. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 


FIFTH SYMPHONY SOIREE, © 


Saturday Evening, April 3d, 1869. 
at 
STEINWAY HALL. 


Mendelssohn Union, 
Grand Orchestra. 


Conducted by Theodore Thomas. 


Tickets $2.00..... $5 bids -URo ddd «ns Including Reserved Seat, 

To be had at the Ticket Office of Steinway Hall, at J. Sechu- 
berth & Co., 820 Broadway, at G, Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway 
and at 414 Broadway. 


OSSINI’S LAST MASS. MISS KELLOGG. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

A cable telegram just received from Paris, bearing date 

46th March, 1869, 10;45 A. M., from Maurice Strakosch, Esq. 


to his brother Max Strakosch, announces that 
ROSSINI’S MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITE, 
has just been performed in that capital with immense suc- 
cess. This important work, considered now the best of the 
immortal maestro’s compositions, has been secured at great 
cost, and Mr. Max Strakosch in announcing his sole pro- 
proprietary of the Mass for the United States. takes much 
pleasure in informing the musical public that preparations 
are now being made for the produetion of this composition 
in New York, when 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 

will sing the principal yoval part, and other eminent artistic 
ability will be engaged to assist at the first representation of 


this masterwork. 

f / / ay LL 
USSU Be L be den @ 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 

Theodore THomsasys sc 6:5 J. .0. sb wnise needs osesbsices Director, 
ON EASTER SUNDAY. MARCH 28, AT 8, 
GRAND BENEFIT CONCERT, 

Given by the 
CUBAN LADIES’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
For the Ben‘ fit of the Sick and Wounded in the Patriot Ar- 
my of Cuba, on which Occasion the following eminent ar- 

tists will appear, together with 
THEO, THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
Mad. ELENA LANARI, Primadonna Soprano. 
MISS R. NACHMANN, Pianist, from London, 
Her First appearance, 
Master WILLIE HESS, the youthful Violinist, 
Mr. WILLIAM DRESSLER, accompanist. 


TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, 


Can now be had at the box-office of Steinway’s ; J. Schu- 
berth & Co,’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 


Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Lessee and Manager, é ‘ Mr. John Brougham. 


Mr. John Brougham’s 
LAST SIX NIGHTS IN NEW YORK, 
SHYLOCK, SHYLOCK, SHYLOCK, 


Preceded nightly by the Comedy of 
A GENTLEMAN FROM IRELAND. 
Doors open at 7!3. Performance commences at 8 P. M. 
Box Office open from 8 a. m. to 5 p, m. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee: and DirectOr. 26 ia. ic. meccwrmee cles ove J. GRAU. 


TESTIMGNIAL TO MR. J. GRAU, 
Monday, March 29 
First Time in America, 
LA VIE PARISIENNE, (Life in Paris) 


And every night during the week, 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,.........- Mr. LESTER WALLACK. | 


Doors open at 74g; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Every Night until further notice : 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL. SCHOOL, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


STEINWAY, HALL. 
HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOUAL 


And Pianoforte Music. 
Madame Raymond-Ritter. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, ; 
Mr. 8. P. Warren, Accomp. 


SECOND MATINEE, April 3, 232 p.m. . f 
The Old English School. The Old Italian School. Folksongs. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


My. Jams Fisk, Jy) scesie swe ve sch peleyees sing seo bies Proprietor 
Mr. 0. -W. Tayloure,.. 0.009 qdins,« 9 c0upqucot sine Sole Manager 
OPENING NIGHT, EASTER MONDAY, March 29, 
Shakespeare’s THE AEMPEST Masterpiece, 


The brilliant Star Artists : 
Myr, F.L. Davenport, ii... Jb a8e ceeds sivedeccoes Prospero 
Mr, Frank May0,..+.ss0.s00.-+ a8, ost ete ....-.Ferdinand 
Mr; Wa Davidge, . ...0- 0.0 sfees0¢s Cre eee Caliban 


and a great cast. In the Grand Masque 
THE MORLACCHI BaLLET TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8. GETZ; all new. 
Sew Costumes, &c., from Paris. 
Appointments from London. 
Grand Mechanical Dlusions. 
Music by H. TISSINGTON. 
During the recess the theatre has been thoroughly reno- 
yuteu and elegantly redecorated throughout. 
Bx Office now open. Seats secured six days in advance. 
Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 
way, and Twenty-third street, junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. 


| STECK’S MUSIC HALL. 


BASSFORD & POZNANSKIS 
MUSICAL SOIREE, 


On Tuesday Evening, April 8, 


| On which occasion they will be assisted by 


Miss JOSEY HOFLE, Primadonna from the Munich Grand 
Opera Honse 
Mr. WM. DRESSLER, accompanist. 
TICKETS. - - - - - ONE DOLLAR. 


Watson's Art Journal, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH. 27 


The office of WatTson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received, ’ 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us with the assurance that such correspondence wil! 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


| Front page per line, one insertion,.......,......... 30 cents. 


Back page cS .-20 cents, 
Inside pages ”’ as nite .-15 cents. 
Amusement page ae Soossgse cde -..» 20 cents. 

For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 

CTDDB OLE i Wars sas aie: ac sinis'ee ciqnisiciciore nis ’cigat aerate $16.00. 
Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post- 
oflice in 20 cents a year or 5 cents a quarter, in advance, 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Astor Place. 


THEODORE THOMAS’ SUNDAY CON- 
CERTS. 


Mr. Thomas’ seventeenth Sunday Concert 
at Steinway Hall attracted a large audience. 
The programme was selected with much 


|judgment, combining both elements, the 


classic and }the popular, _Grimm’s ‘‘‘ Suite,” 
which made so decided an effect an the last 
Symphony Soiree, was equally successful on 
this occasion. It was played with infinite 
delicacy and taste, and the quartette in which 
Theodore Thomas took the first violin, was 
rapturously encored. The honor was fully 
deserved, for it was executed with admirable 
sentiment and refinement, and with the most 
delicate artistic coloring. The next piece 
most worthy of special comment was Men- 
delssobn’s overture ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave.” This 
beautiful tone-picture with its infinite variety 
of contrasts, requiring the most delicate 
treatment, and the finest perception on the 
part of the conductor and the orchestra, re- 
ceived the most ample justice on this ocea- 
sion, for the interpretation was truly poetic 
and the coloring was so delicately marked, 
that all its dreamy beauties were developed 
as the master conceived them. The other se- 
lections were pluyed in a manner worthy of 
the fine orchestra under Mr. Thomas’ con- 
tro]. 

Madame Elena Lanaria sang an Aria by 
Persiani, and the ‘‘Der Freyschutz” Scena, iu 
both of which she displayed good schooling; 
but Steinway Hall demunds too much for the 
resources of her voice, especially in the mid- 
dle register. In the second part the Der 
Frej schultz Scena was well rendered—the 
prayer being by far the best bit of singing of 
the evening. Mr. Bussmeyer in his piano 
pluying was less satisfactory than we expect- 
eda, 
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MADAME PAREPA ROSA. 

We are very happy to announce, that Mme. 
Parepa Rusa hus almost entirely recovered 
from her illness, aud that we may expect her 
in New York in a few days. During the 
early part of this month she received a 
splendid offer of a six months’ engagement 
at the San Carlos, Naples, to make her debut 
in Norma. She was compelled to decline 
this most flattering offer, for the reason that 
she had already begun to make up her com- 
pany, toperform English opera in the fall. 
Her engagements so far promise a fine ma- 
terial jor English opera, and we may ray. 
without fear of contradiction, that in that 
department Mme. Rosa is a host, of herself, 
and more attractive and competent, than any 
one she could engage. | 

We understand also, that while in Califor- 
nia, the Rosas found a young Swede with a 
magnificent tenor voice. They sent him on 
to New York to enjoy the advantages of tho- 
rough instruction, and it is said that his fine 
organ has developed wonderiully. We heard 
him shortly after his coming to this city, and 
concur in the opinion of Mme. Rosa and her 
husband, that his voice is truly magnificent. 
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MR. IGNATZ POLLAK’S CONCERT. 

Mr. Ignatz Pollak intending to pay a 
lengthened visit to Europe, gave a concert at 
Irving Hall last week, as a farewell entertain- 
ment to his many friends. The room was 
well filled, but two or three hundred tickets 
sold, were not represented in the room. ‘The 
artists assisting Mr. Pollak, were Miss Bime- 
ler, Mme. Ricci, and Messrs. Alves, Candi- 
dus, Hermanns, Toulmin, and J. N. Pattison. 

Mme. Ricci has been a dashing and bril- 
liant singer, but her voice is very much used 
up, and cannot be depended upon as regards 
intonation. Miss Bimeler has a lovely voice, 
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rich, pure, and telling, and she sings with 


taste, sentiment, and intelligence. She has 
yet much to learn, before she can assume the 
front rank, but with her natural advantages, 
of youth, of voice, and personal appearance, 
in addition to an ambitious desire to study, 
she cannot fail to win all that she aims for. 

Mr. Candidus sang well and strongly, M. 
Alves sang pretty well and weakly. Mr. 
Toulmin performed very brilliantly on the 
harp, and met with the usual warm reception. 
Why is it, by-the-by, that harp players are 
always compelled to carry their cumbersome 
instrument, on and off the orchestra ? Where 
are the ushers or the porters: of the several 
halls? Or is it beneath their dignity to 
shoulder a harp? Before long, pianists will 
be compelled to lend a hand in carrying their 
pianoforte on the stage. 

Mr. J. N»Pattison played very brilliantly, 
and succeeded, as he always does, in carrying 
the audience along with him. His efforts 
were received with loud acclamations, result- 
ing in encores. 

We never herd Mr. Pollak sing as well as 
on this occasion: His voice is of good com- 
pass, fine in quality, and he sings with much 
smoothness. On this occasion, he added 
auimation to his other excellences, and grati- 
fied us very much in the various selections he 
saug; he made a genuine sucess, and deserv- 
ed the cordial approbation bestowed upon 
him. Mr. Pollak hus a very large circle of 
friends, and his absence will be much re- 
gretted. 
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BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. 

The coming week will see the last of John 
Brougham at his beautiful little theatre, and 
after Saturday next, he will depart for the 
country of golden promise, where, it is said, 
he has an engagement for a few months, for 
which he is to receive twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Good for Johu; and, also, let it be 
remembered that the inimitable Burlesque, 
“*Much Ado About a Merchant of Venice” 
will) be withdrawn after Saturday evening 
next, so that there are but seven} more per- 
formances. 


—— 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


Robertson’s most elegant comedy of 
**School” is crowding Wallack’s theatre 
nightly, and promises to keep possession of 
the stage for many weeks. It will be per- 
formed every night next week, and also at 
the matinee to-day, and every Saturday until 
further notice. 


= 


THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


This beautiful Opera House has been en- 
tirely rejnvenated, and will open on Monday 
evening next with a grand spectacular revival 
of Shakespeare’s dreamy but lovely play, 
‘The Tempest,” in which all the wealth of 
resources, of which this establishment has 
such abundance, will be lavished, to produce 
the most perfect mise en scene that can be 
imagined. It is rumored that in its sur- 
roundings,‘‘ The Tempest” will then realize 
the most poetic dreams, of the greatest Shake- 
Speareun devotee. 


a mem 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Offenbach’s celebrated opera the ‘‘ Life in 
Paris” will .be produced on Monday evening | 


next, Mareh 29th, with a brilliant cast, and 
those splendid surroundings, which Mr.{Grau 
always bestows upon his productions. 

The first night will be devoted to the com- 
plimentary testimonial,*'which has been offer- 
ed to Mr. Grau by a large number of our 
wealthiest citizens. It is a compliment which 
Mr. Grau most richly deserves, for his efforts 
in the musical and dramatic world, and for 
the high tone, with which he has invested his 
managerial duties. The correspondence on 
this subject will be found in another column. 


eae 


MR. RITTER’S HISTORICAL RECITALS. 


Mr. Ritter will give his second interesting 
historical Recital, at Steinway Hall, on Sa- 
turday morning, next, April 3d, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. Mme. Raymond Ritter, and Mr. S. B. 
Mills will assist. The first Recital was deep- 
ly interesting, and we are satisfied that the 
second will be equally so. 


— 


BASSFORD AND POZNANSKIS SOIREE. 


These talented artists and composers, will 
give their first soiree, at Steck’s elegant con- 
cert hall, on Thursday evening, April 8th, 
when they will be assisted by that brilliant 
and popular prima donna Mlle. Josey Hofle. 
We shall speak of it more,*in our next. 


MR. TOULMIN’S NEW MASS. 

Portions of this pleasing work, had per- 
formance at St. Ann’s Church on March 21st, 
and the favorable impression heretofore de- 
rived from its performance, were thoroughly 
confirmed by the hearing on that day, of the 
Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei and 
Dona Nobis. We await its entire perform- 
ance with adequate choral force, ere speaking 
further upon its merits. 


—————————— 


GOUPIL’S NEW ART GALLERIES. 


The widely celebrated institution, bearing 
the honored name of Goupil, which has for 
so many years, been a favorite resort for all 
who admire, or purchase either pictures, en- 
gravings, or kindred works of art, in its 
highest form and finish, has been transferred 
from Broadway and Ninth street to Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third street. 

In that fashionable locality, a palatial re- 
sidence has been transformed into a befitting 
abode of the fine arts, with marked disregard 
of cost. This change has been thoroughly 
and most artistically made, so that wealth oi 
room for display of art treasures, is tasteful- 
ly and richly enlivened, and decorated, in har- 
mony with the grand proportions of the 
halls, in which they are placed for view. The 
coloring is chaste and sight pleasing, and the 
delicate relieves by Persian, Egyptian, and 
Moresque decoration, combine with, not too 
demonstrative gilding, to make this new art 
palace, almost perfect, alike in design and 
execution. 

For the opening, a fresh collection of pic- 
tures had been made, among which, Church’s 
“Falls of Niagara,” as viewed from the 
ferry staircase at its foot, pre-eminently 
claims a visitor’s notice. 

That picture has acquired great celebrity, 
because it gained Mr. Church, a prize at the 
Grand French Exposition, held at’ Paris last 


year, under Louis Napoleon’s especial direc- 
tion and patronage. 

There is a natural diversity of critical 
opinion respecting this picture, as compared 
with the original Falls of Niagara, which 
years since, created so profound a sensation, 
when exhibited at Williams’ in Broadway. 
That instantly conferred upon Church, a 
world-wide reputation, and many insist, that 
he never has since equalled it, even in his 
most elaborate and gorgeous transfers, of 
natural scenery, from reality to canvass. 

Many other good judges contest this criti- 
cal dictum, and place the Niagara now on 
view at Goupil’s, above the first attempt 
made by Church, to vividly realize nature’s 
grandest, and most picturesque display. Op- 
portunity is afforded by this disclosure of 
high art, to scrutinize and closely ascertain 
the relative merits of the first, and second 
editions, that painter has issued, to illustrate 
a great work of nature. 

Mr. James M. Hart’s depicture of ‘‘ The 
Breaking up of the Ice in Hudson River,” 
next attracts critical examination, as that has 
been deemed his surest ¢ard for high estima- 
tion among painters. The conception and 
execution are both excellent, sufficiently so, 
to insure favorable regard for picture and 
painter. Many other very popular and well 
estimated painters, find specimens of their 
best work, in this gallery, as shown at the 
opening, William Hart, Kensett, Shattuck, 
Richards, and ether American artists, com- 
pete there closely with Gerome, Bougereau, 
Rosa Bonheur, Moulinet, Heyden, Dargelas, 
Chavet, and other distinguished transatlantic 
artists, who appear there in their bestfashion 
and nicest heed of coloring, to challenge our 
artists to sharp rivalry, or give them fresh 
incentives to study, and elaborate the finish 
of the works they offer to American patron- 


age, 

“OH Saturday evening, March 13th, there 
occurred within this new fitted temple of art, 
in its most graceful and finished aspect, one 
of those peculiarly American incidents, which 
precede the public appreciation, of every 
grand enterprize, or enlargement and full 
development of a pre-existing and popular 
enterprise, with a full blown and richly ma- 
tured beauty of form, alike graceful, and in- 
dicative of strength, arising from well desery- 
ed prosperity. 

That festive occasion was liberally planned 
by those who preside over Goupil’s attractive 
resort, for all who are interested in pictorial 
art. 

Tt was freely and pleasantly availed of, by 
those invited to view the delightful entertain- 
meut provided for the general public, before 
that public should throng in, eager to behold 
the result of long and costly preparation. 
But one sentiment animated that assemblage 
or found expression there. That was entire 
satisfaction, with all the arrangements, and 
fittings of pictorial arts, newest and choicest 
abode. 

—————— 

Theodore Thomas’ Fifth (last) Symphony 
Soiree will take place on Saturday evening 
next, April 3d. 
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The Patti furore rages so intensely at St. 
Petersburg, that at a concert in which she 
only gave a simple cavatina, produced 28,000 
francs or $5,500 gold, At her second appear- 
ance in opera, a box sold for that night mere- 
ly, at 3200 franes, or $600 gold, a seat in the 
twelfth row of the parquet for 1200 franes or 
$110 gold, and so on all over the house, 
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TESTIMONIAL TO JACOB GRAU, ESQ, 


New York, March 8th, 1869, 
Jacop Grav, Esa, 
Director of the Theatre Francais, 
New York City. 
Dear Str.—We cannot permit the present 
theatrical season to close without some ex- 
pression of our appreciation of your past ef- 


forts and present success in the management | 


of the Theatre Francais. 
You have presented the works of the most 
popular authors of the day with a lavish ex- 


pense, hardly before known in this country. | 


You have so altered the theatre at your own 
cost, as to render it not only one of the most 
attractive but also one of the safest places of 
public amusement in the city. 


All these efforts are fully appreciated by | 
‘and interesting. There are a dozen other 


the general puclic as they are by ourselves. 


And in view of this creditable manage- | 


ment we beg to tender you a testimonial in| 


the substantial form of » benefit at such time 

as you May name, and we are, 

Yours truly, 

L. Delmonico, 

J. L. Abbot, 

Murray Smith, 

J. de Nenfville, 

C. Harvier, 

Chas. Lasalle, 

J. J. Goodwin, 

Joseph Marie, 

Chas. Delmonico, 

Cuickering & Sons, 

F. Otard de Lagrauge, 

Foucke Stone, 

Jos. Rifflard, 

Chas. A. Dana, 

Reuben Mauley, 

Samuel M. Schafer, 

Samuel N. Pike, James A, Connolly, 

A, Oakey Hall, Dr. Alexander Mott, 
and many others. 


August Belmont, 
B. H. Hutton, 
Louis von Hoffman, 
J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
D. P. Sellar, 

John Gardner, 

W. Butler Duncan, 
Edward Mathews, 
Walter H. Burns, 
Clarence Brown, 
E. Riggs, 

Henry V. Allien, 
Henry Clews, 
Samuel L. M. Barlow 
Lloyd Aspinwall, 
Chas. Greene, 


New York, March 10th, 1869. 

Mzssrs. BetmMont, Horton, Doncan, AND 

OTHERS, 

GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to acknowl 
edge the receipt of your very flattering favor 
of the 8th inst., tendering me a Testimonial 
Benefit as an evidence of your appreciation 
of my efforts to secure for the Theatre Fran- 


cais an unrivalled position among the theatr:s | 


of New York. 

Permit me to thank you most sincerely for 
this expression of your satisfaction, and to 
assure you that it will always be my ambition 
to deserve your approbation. 

Although it has been a rule with me never 
to accept benefits, I cannot in courtesy de- 
cline a compliment offered by the very liberal 
patrons of the Theatre Francais, and one 
which I shall ever think*of as a most gratify- 
ing souvenir of your good will. 

I, therefore, beg to name Easter Monday, 
March 29th, as the date of the proposed 
Testimonial, to take place at the Theatre 
Francais, on which occasion I shall have the 
honor to produce, for the first time in Ameri- 
ea, Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne.”’ 

Believe me, Gentlemen, to remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
J. GRAv. 
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The Italian Opera at Nice, will soon pro- 
duce a new opera, called Stradella, by Marchi, 
of which great hopes are entertained. 


| space to mention. 
| Miscellany are pleasant reading—the Mis- 


are of a far higher literary standard 


jcontinues his views of 


| ly owe its wide spread influence. 
|on ‘* The Mission of Birds,” is worthy of the 


THE MAGAZINES, BOOKS, ETC. 


cellent novels, ‘‘ Beyond the Breakers,” and 


**Over Yonder” (concluded) ; they are re- 


We have an overflowing supply of Maga-! plete with interest, but they are far higher in 


zines for April, from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, anc the amount 
of miscellaneous literature they contain—of 
Romance, Poetry, Light-literature, amusing, 
dramatic, scientific, and humorous, together 
with engravings and music, etc., is something 
remarkable even in these days of prolific 
publication, All of these Monthlies are high 
toned in their character, and their contents 
than ob- 
tained only a few years since. 


The New Ecclectic Magazine presents a rare 
selection of entertaining and solid articles, 
all of them eminently readable. Among 
them we may mention the continued stories 
Phineas Firm and Little Barefoot. The ar- 
ticle on the Arsenal of Richmond, is curious 


articles worthy of special mention, both se- 
lected and contributed which we have not 
The Haversack and the 


cellany especially on account of the fine taste 
displayed in the selection. 


Packard’s Monthly contains some spirited 
and characteristic articles. ‘Boarding house 


| experieace in New York,” is a clever picture 
taken from real life; ‘‘ Curiosities of Death,” 


is curiously suggestive. Mr. Horace Greeley 
‘‘Kducation as it 


should be,” and Mark Twain a severe, but 


| merited rebuke, in an “ open letter,” for his 
| unwarrantably personal ‘‘open letter ” attack 
'npon Commodore Vanderbilt in the March 


uumber of the same Magazine. 


The April is, 
altogether, a good number, 


Mayne Reid’s Magazine, ‘‘ Ouward,”’ Carle- 


| ton & Co., New York, tor April, is the best 


number yet issued, for it has less the appear- 


jance of having all been written by the same 
/hand. Those exciting Romances, *‘ The Lost 


Sister,” and ‘‘The Yellow Chief,” are con- 


| tinued with well sustained interest, and there 


are besides several excellent stories. The 
Poems, too, are goed, and it is, besides, the 
most elegantly and quaintly printed Maga- 
zine, as regards its typography, now issued 
from the Press, Captain Mayne Reid might, 
however, spare us from some of his ferocious 
diatribes against England and the English. 
As belonging to that country, his wholesale 
abuse of it will gain him no friends, even 
amoug Americans, of whom, by-the-by, he 
is just as absurdly laudatory. The apostate 


| or the convert is equally open to suspicion, if 


he maintain his new opinion with too much 
vehemence. ‘‘Onward” is a very pleasant 
Magazine, and should be kept free from the 
influence of personal grievances, 


The Atlantic Monthly maintains its position 
as the most strictly intellectual among our 
Magazines. With sufficient of light reading 
matter to interest a certain class who only 
read for amusement, it combines papers of 
sterling value in the departments of science, 


| literature, art, and social economy. ‘To this 


well judged combination the Atlantic Month- 
The paper 


attention of every one who owns an acre of 


;ground, The story entitled, ‘‘A ride with a 
/mad horse in a freight car,” is one of the 


most touching, and at the same time power- 
ful narrations that we have read for some 
time. 


Lippincott’s Magazine continues its two ex- 


tone than are the majority of the sensation 
novels of the day... C. G. Leland contributes 
another chapter of his inimitable poem, 
‘* Hans Breiteman in Politics.” Of Mr. Le- 
land's recent publication, the ‘‘Breitenian 
Ballads,” the English press can hardly say 
suffivient of kind and friendly things. It 
has made a genuine and unqualified success. 
** College Education,” “ A Plea for the Shad,” 
and ‘‘ Traditional Fish Stories,” are all sterl- 
ing papers, full of interest and information. 
The Mouthly Gossip is interesting, and the 
Criticisms on the Literature of the Day, dis- 
play both judgment and information. 


** Our Own” is the title of a very neat and 
promising Magazine, edited by Fannie War- 
ner. It is embellished by two page engray- 
ings, well drawn and executed, and by three 
pages of music, in the shape of a very pretty 
ballad by Alice Hawthorne. ‘' Ou Own” is 
published by Gillin, M’Guigan & Griffin, of 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


**Our Young Folks” presents the most in- 
teresting number we have seen for several 
months. Its articles are really capital 
throughout, specially interesting to the 
young on the double score of amusement and 
information. The ‘Story of a Bad Boy” 
takes the hero into a multiplicity of scrapes, 
which our boys of to-day will keenly appre- 
ciate. ‘*The World we live on,” an article 
treating on corals, contains a series of yalu- 
able facts, told in a very pleasant manuer. 
The paper on “ Wrecks and Wreckers” is 
equally interesting. It coutains also besides 
No. 10 of William Henry’s letters, and No. 2 
of ‘‘How to dv it,” a capital article on 
‘Gardening for Girls.” The illustrations 
are unusually numerous and excel/ent. 


The Phrenological Journal is full of inter- 
esting matter. The principal portraits in the 


April number are those of Hurvey P. Peet, - 


L.L.D., James T, Brady, and Henry D. Bar- 
ron. The article on Fish Culture, is fully il- 
lustrated, and will be read with interest. 
The Mystery of Planchette is also considered 
in a first article. It is an excellent number. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., of 14 Bond 
Street, have commenced the publication of u 
valuable series of works in‘small form, but 
large type, vnder the title of the ‘* Library 
of Education.” The first work of the series 
is, ‘‘Some Thoughts concerning Education,” 
in two volumes, by John Locke. This will 
be followed by works of Bacon, Milton, 
Ascham, Mill, Carlyle, Head, Rosseau, Chau- 
uing, Franklin, ete. The price per volume 
is only FrrreEeNn Cents, a price which brings 
the whole series within the reach of all classes 
of people, 


Samuel R. Wells has just issued a popular 
edition of his excellent work, ‘* How to read 
Character.” It is a new illustrated hand. 
book of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 
students and examiners. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, and has besides a descriptive chart. 
It is a work that should be carefully and ex- 
tensively read. 


Se ee a as 


A grand concert to aid the Schiller monu- 
mental fund, is to be given in the Imperial 
Opera House, at Vienna, got up by tittul 
domes. The chief singers will be Mile. Gom- 
pertz, Niemann, and Stockhausen. 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE, 


We revert to ‘School’ the last dramatic 
work, save one—Lady Clara, now performing 
at two theatres in Boston—which T. W. Rob- 
ertson has yet published, because we find on 
attending a second performance that we ne- 
glected to notice some points really worthy 
of hearty praise. 

Mr. Charles Fisher’s impersonation of the 
superannuated beau is so admirable true’ to 
nature and art in making up, as to deserve 
most honorable mention. He is one of the 


_old school of finished comedians, and never | 


in our apprehension played in his palmiest 
days than in ‘‘ School.” 

Miss Germon appeared in her very best 
estate on our second visit, having warmed up 
to Naomi’s bizarre character and developed 
her naivest, and most fascinating hits of ex- 
pression. We did not estimate Mr. Owen 
Merlowe so highly on more intimate and 
careful heed as on his first appearance. 

He is too studied and mechanical, for so 
romantic a nobleman as Lord Beaufoy’s love 
for, and marriage with, a charity scholar, 
would impart, and too frequently speaks in a 
low conversational tone, or with his face turn- 
ed from the audience, for their heed of re 
marks, essential to appreciation of dramatic 
movement. 

Mrs. Jennings in wedding costume, makes 
a study for a limner of female loveliness, and 
her charming naturalness of speech, and ac- 
tion enlist earnest spmpathy, for Bella the 
dependent pupil. 

The new scenery for this piece is creditable 
to Isherwood and Evans, both in fancy and 
execution, but the evening scene by tar ex- 
ceeds in beauty and finish all the others. Its 
designer is not specified and the honor due it 
is subsequently divided between those named, 

Not since ‘ Rosedale” bewitched New 


York, has Wallack’s Theatre been so perfect- | 


ly suited to a performance. School just suits 
the capabilities of its corps dramatique. 


CAMILLA URSO EN ROUTE FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 


This fine artist is working her way very 
slowly towards California, for every city on 
her route, is craving her presence, ‘‘just for 
one concert.” At the present rate she will 
not reach San Francisco, before the end of 
the proposed six months’ tour. The Buffalo 
Courier thus discourses of her playing in 
that ¢.ty — 

‘We hesitate in our commentary, scarcely 
knowing what to say of the performance of 
one of the most remarkable women known tu 
the age—we mean the violiniste, Camilla Urso. 
A true child of genius, whose soul is ani- 
mated by the very spirit of music, possessed 
of the subtlest powers of emotional interpre- 
tation, commanding a magnetic force which 
is masculine‘ and a tenderness which is deep- 
ly and ineffably womanly, the master of a 
bow which is as true to her wish as is the 
needle to the North Pole, we approach her 
with that feeling of respect, verging on awe, 
which is the unvarying tribute we have to 
render to genius. Say what we might, we 
could only part company with her, dissatis- 
fied with our best efforts at characterization. 
She is queen of her instrument, and even 
with the performances of Vieuxtemps, Ole 
Bull, and others of the masters, still fresh 
among our musical remembrances, we must 
confess that none of them ever fascinated us 
as does the rapt-faced, dreamy-eyed, and se- 


| lowing aria, ‘‘ From mighty kings.” 


rious Camilla Urso. Her first performance 
was a fantasie on a theme by Beethoven, 
which was rapturously applanded. In res 
ponse she played a piece which we did not 
recognize. Her execution of the ‘‘ Witches’ 
Dance,” by Paganini, brought down the 
house again in a storm of applause, and upon 
making her second appearance she gave the 
** Carnival of Venice.” The audience, still 
hungering for more of the delicious music, 
compelled her reappearance, when she played 
in succession ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
**Mocking Bird.” Upon being called ont 
the last time, we thought we discovered the 
faintest smile in the lines of her mouth—the 
first we have ever known to illuminate the 
absorbed, sad face of this great artiste.” 


——_—__ 
MADAME VANZINI IN GLASGOW AND 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


Our fair countrywoman, Mme. Vanzini, is 
winning honors every day in the Old Coun- 
tries. Her many friends and admirers will 
be glad to hear what is said of her abroad, so 
we quote first from the Edingburg Scotsman, 
and afterwards from the Liverpool Daily 
Posi:—The Scotsman speaking of her per- 
formance in Judas Maccabzeus, says:— 

‘The favorite soprano solo, ‘*Pious Or- 
gies,” so often heard apart from the oratorio, 
was most tastefully rendered by Mile. Vanzi- 
ni; her clear intonation, crisp and fresh, and 
her perfect vocalization being conspicuous in 
this charmingly natural composition. Mlle. 
Vanaini had already made a most successful 
appearance in Glasgow in opera, but her inter- 
pretation of this, and all the other music falling 
to her share on the present occasion, showed 
that she was equally well fitted to shine in 
oratorio—a class of musical work which de- 
mands greater self-command and judgment, 
as well as greater technical skill, than opera. 
Mule. Vanzini gave a splendid reading of the 
recitative, ‘‘O Jet eternal honors,” and fol- 
She de- 


claimed the firet with great spirit, especially 
|making a great feature of the words, ‘‘ And 


like a lion’s whelp roaring for his prey;” 


while she sung the aria with a naivéié and 
playfulness that were very charming. At the 
end of the second part, ending in the subdo- 
minant of the key, she obtained a round of 
the most rapturous applause on the subsiding 
of which, and as it must have appeared to 
many, in answer to an encore, she repeated 
the first part as required by the Da Capo. 
This certainly interfered with the continuity 
of the music, but the audience themselves 
were the principal cause of the transgression 
of rule. Mile. Vanzini no less charmed by 
her semplice style of singing the air, ‘‘ Wise 
men, flattering,” of which she only sang— 
wissly, we think—the first half.” 

Of her performance of the Page in the 
‘* Marriage of Figaro,” in which Formes and 
Titjens also sang, the Liverpool paper says:— 

“The young and eharming singer who as- 
sumed the vole of the Page is a decided ac 
quisition; not only has she a beautiful voice, 
equal throughout and sympathetic in quality. 
but her method is admirable, and her taste 
highly refined. In ‘‘Non so piu cosa son” 
she displayed exquisite finish througheut; 
whilst the expression she threw into the 
words generally, and the phrase “ E se non 
ho chi m’oda” more especially, was beyond 
all praise. ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” however, was 
the gem of her performance, being rich in all 
the qualities we have named. Her runs were 
beautifully given, and her intonation was 
perfect; it was enthusiastically encored, 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


ConcerT AND EXHIBITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSALIST SuNDAY Scuoou Mission, Brevoort 
Hall, 54fh Street near 8d Avenue, was on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings last, the 
scene of pleasant entertainments, given by 
juveniles to please both juvenile and mature 
auditors, 

Solos, choruses, dialogues, and tableaux 
vivants, were so pleasingly given, in rapid 
succession, that most present disregarded the 
uncomfortable atmosphere which pervades 
that hall when fully occupied, and its mere 
apology for ventilation, afforded by windows 
upon the chivering public near them. Among 
the choral performances, ‘‘ Beacon. Light” 
may be named as highly creditable to all con- 
cerned, and the concerted pieces by Deys, 
Anderson, and some undesignated person, all 
mature singers were the best in that line, 
and deserved the hearty applause so freely 
awarded them. We cannot allude further to 
special items of these concerts, except to re- 
mark, that Masters Louis A., and Gaetano A. 
Trojsi were successful there, despite the un- 
favorable Iccality, in which their duets for 
piano and violin were performed, in maintain- 
ing the remarkable estimation, as juvenile 
players on pianoforte and cornet, which their 
debut at Apollo Hall, justly gained them. 


Movements 1x Musicat Arrarrs Here.— 
Parepa has, we learn, engaged Messrs. Castle, 
Campbell, Seguin and wife, from Mrs. Bern- 
ard’s English Opera, known as the Riching’s 
troupe, for her next autumn’s campaign in 
English opera. What shall be done by Mrs. 
Bernard in that style of ‘‘ grand” opera, we 
do not learn. The prestige formerly great for 
her present company, would seem to have 
been seriously impaired by their recent sea- 
son at Boston, where critics find severe fault 
with the meagre chorus, ill-conducted or- 
chestra, incompetency of Mr. Bernard, for 
the grand roles he there assumed, while the 
attempts to do grand tragic opera are scouted 
as ridiculous failures. 


There has been—on dit-a bouleversement 
in orchestral affairs in Grau’s opera bouffe, 
preparatory to production of ‘‘ La Vie Pari- 
sienne,” on 29th inst. What this upheaval 
really portends, we cannot surmise, unless it 
be a hard struggle for supremacy, between 
rival directors of grand concerts. 


Correspondence from Paris warmly dilates 
upon the high merits of Rossini’s so-called 
‘Little Mass,” performed at Les Italiens, on 
February 28th. Alboni is declared to have 
retained the purity of tone and power that 
gave her celebrity, almost intact, awaking 
immense enthusiasm. 

Mile. Krauss, however, made the success of 
that performance, captivating all hearts 
alike, with beauty of voice and person, com- 
bined with rare personal attractions, purity 
of style and eminent display of soul and ex- 
pression. 


Several vocal celebrities from America, or 
if you choose to define it closely, New York, 
are now exciting Parisian dilettanti with their 
vocal rivalry of the most distinguished prime. 
donne, 


Mesdames Riggs, Moulton, Renalds, and 
De Whilhorst, have recently in palatial sa- 
loons, or grand halls, temporarily made con- 
cert rooms for benevolent purposes, excited 
unbounded enthusiasm, not merely for beauty 
of voice and personal attraction, but also by 
the grace and finish that marked their bril- 
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liant vocalization. If the third named lady 
should ever appear in a public concert hall, 
even Patti and Nilsson must look sharp after 
their laurels of victory. 


Mme. pE tA Grancs. The acting of this 
accomplished dramatic singer, has ever been 
highly estimated here, but in the role of Fi- 
des, —Le Prophete,—as given by her at the 
Academy of Music recently, she has attained 
more universal and enthusiastic praise, for 
complete mastery of every dramatic point, 
trait, and expression, falling within that cha- 
racter’s province to interpret. 

No wonder, that usually impassable musi- 
cians should forego their accustomed indiffer- 
ence, to aught else than devolve upon them 
for performance, and heartily join in demon- 
strations of satisfaction, with her impersona- 
tion and most artistic heed, of all duty ap- 
pertaining to Jean of Leyden’s afflicted 
mother. 


Musica Dianrrartes IN FRANCE AND Por- 
TUGAL.— Ambroise Thomas will succeed Auber 
in le Conservatoire direction, and Gounod 
become conductor of Louis Napoleon’s In- 
perial Chapel and Chamber Music. 

Those Marchioso sisters whom Rossini de- 
lighted to praise, have become very popular 
in Portugal. 

After crazing Oporto, they demonstrated 
upon Lisbon, with that success which made 
them ‘‘Chamber Singers to His Majesty, and 
on their first benefit, received from him or 
his father lavish presents of diamonds, brace- 
lets, silver crowns, etc. 


How tHe Suntan oF Turkey PATRONISES 
Music.—That mighty potentate goes once a 
year, only, to his Italian Opera, then attend- 
ed by hosts of servants, guards, etc. He 
commands his opera director to give him in 
seven hours brief specimens of every opera 
now in vogue, and says, ‘‘ Bah!” to every 
specimen that he ever heard before. This 
year he took offence at his Chamberlain mi- 
nister for changing the grand Carlo Magno 
chorus, so as to read glory to ‘‘ Abdul Assis,” 
and removed him from office, forthwith, 


Pantomine, a la mode de Londres, will be a 
marked feature at several New York theatres 
during the summer vacation. Wood’s Mu- 
seum and Wallack’s theatre will sharply vie 
with each other in production of pantomime, 
with artists expressly imported from merry 
England. 

At Wallack’s, this style of entertainment 
will have a great advantage from its new stage 
manager—Mr. J. Schonberg—who has so 
brilliantly closed his connection with Broug- 
ham’s theatre, by the production of that wit- 
ty burlesque, latest and best travestic, in so 
complete a style, that even opera bouffe with 
its keenest rivalry as to mise en scene, has not 
surpassed it either in fitness or elegance, 


One little incident of ‘‘ La Perichole,” in 
Boston was rather funny. It was in the last 
-act, when Irma and Aujac appear as street 
singers. Aujac finished his song and passed 
around his guitar for contributions, when 
some facetious individual in the gallery tossed 
down acent, This was a signal, and from all 
parts of the house rained coin, pattering up- 
on the stage, and bumping the singers, who 
dodged them with consideravle anxiety. 
Aujac picked up a hatful, and at last pleaded 
an embarras de nickels. 


Rossini’s bench, on which he used to sit 
near his residence, has been nearly whittled 
to pieces by relic hunters, 
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An American singer, Signorina Maria Car- 
liste (Miss Huntley), after a most successful 
début in Berlin, has won even greater laurels 
in Belgium, where she is as much praised for 
her fine tragic acting as for her extraordinary 
musical talent, 


Verdi is composing an opera, to be entitled 
‘¢ Falstaff.” 


The air, ‘‘ Walking Down Broadway,” it is 
said, was written at Vienna ten years ago, by 
Rabbi Sulzer for his congregation. 


It was a Requiem and not a Te Deum that 
the Chilians sang at hearing the death of 
Lincoln, 


MUSICAL WAIFS FROM PARISIAN 
JOURNALS. 


Reports from St. Petersburg still giow with 
enthusiasm for Adelina Patti, who after craz- 
ing that capital for some months, returns to 
** Les Italiens,” on the 30th inst., to save her 
adorers from distraction, because of her long 
absence. 


Lucca is reported under medical treatment, 
and Berlin mourns her absence from its 
opera. 


Wachtel left his place there abruptly, to 
star it, through German ‘‘ provinces.” 


Le Grand Opera furnished all the perform- 
ers for a recent concert at Les Tuilleries. In 
that programme appeared Nilsson, Sasse, 
Faure, David, Colin, ete. 


The 3d Chamber Concert given by Alard 
and Franchomme is described by Le Ménéstrel 
ag magnificent. 


At Strasburg, not long since, Mehul’s 
‘‘Joseph in Egypt,” and Offenbach’s ‘‘ La 
Belle Helene,” were performed on the same 
evening, before a gratified public. This 
novel duality took so well, that for the next 
representation, ‘‘ Barbe Bleue” appeared 
with ‘* Joseph.” 


Concert of every grade and style, float in 
critical review, just now, before Parisian cri- 
tics, and journals find it difficult, to give even 
the names of those who perform in them. 


At ‘‘ Le Conservatoire” they did, recently, 
a Symphony of Schumann, a fragment of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio,” overture to ‘‘Der 
Freischitz,’’and finale to 2d act of Spontini’s 
‘* La Vestale.”’ 

Mile. Krauss was the soprano then, as in 
many other first class musical entertainments 
of late, and seems to be a fast rising singer. 


Parisian journals quiz Ullman’s magnificent 

pronunciamento, about his expected glorific- 
ation over and profits from Rossini’s Little 
Mass, in Italy. 
Faure is adjudged by Le Ménéstrel, the 
chief honors, for interpretation of Gounod’s 
revised and improved “ Faust,” although he 
allows Nilsson to have merit—less than Car- 
valho—in Marguerite’s role, and notes her 
recall with Faure and Colin, after the 2d, 3d, 
and 5th acts, by most enthusiastic applause. 


——————eEEEE—E— 


ART NOTES 


The family portraits and busts of the late 
Marquis of Hastings are to follow his stud, 
wines, and library, and to fall under the ham- 
mer. Among these are original portraits of 
Samuel Butler, Nell Gwynne, Villiers Duke 


of Buckingham, Dean Swift, and the full- 
length portrait of George, Prince of Wales, 
in his robes of state and attended by a black 
page, painted by Srr JosHua Reynoups, as a 
present to the first Marquis of Hastings when 
he was Earl of Mora. 


Mr. D. C. Fasrontus has recently fin- 
ished a picture entitled ‘‘Conflagration ;” 
it has been on private exhibition at his studio, 
923 Broadway. 


The Boston sculptor, Mr. Martin Mri1- 
MAN, has recently executed busts of Mr. Geo. 
Ticknor and Wendell Phillips. , 


The second reception of the Brooklyn Art 
Association took place on Monday evening, 
at the Academy of Music. 


The picture of the ‘‘ Rat Catcher,” drawn 
by Joun Carter, the artist, who painted by 
holding the brushes in his mouth, has been 
sold to a Boston merchant for $4,300, 


- All the paintings from the Louvre which 
had been sent to private persons, mostly fa- 
vorites of the imperial family, have been sent 
back to the Louvre, and M. de Nieuwerkerke § 
the Inspector General of the Imperial Art 
Galleries, now announces in a card that these 
paintings shall be exhibited in a special hall, 
‘*so that the public may no longer be depriv- 
ed of them.” 


A number of the personal friends of Henry 
Warp Brrcuer, in Brocklyn, have appointed 
a committee to solicit subscriptions for a co- 
lassal bronze statue of the eminent preacher, 
to be placed on the Lincoln monument at 
Washington. 


Colton, Zahm & Roberts have just publish- 
ed a chromo, in twenty-four colors, of ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood,” a favorite but expen- 
sive picture, by Dieffenbach, which is thus 
placed by chromo-lithography at a moderate 
price within the reach of ‘‘ the million.” 


Venus oF Ostia.—A discovery has just 
been made, in the excavations of Ostia, of a 
statue of Venus, in almost perfect preserva- 
tion, A more charming representation of the 
goddess, it is said, does not exist in any of 
the galleries of sculpture in Europe. It was 
discovered by Baron Visconti, in the house 
in that street recently excavated near the 
Temple of the Foreign Gods at Ostia, and its 
preservation is owing to its having been. 
walled up by its admiring owner, perhaps in 
troublous times for Pagans. There were 
found traces of linen in which it was wrapped 
in this hiding-place. It is about two and a 
half feet high, and represents the Cyprian 
goddess entirely undraped, standing princi- 
pally om the right leg, with the left crossed*in 
front and resting on the elevated foot. 
right arm crosses the body, holding what ap- 
pears to have been the handle of a mirror, 
while the left arm and hand are extended, as 
if in admiration. The position of these two 
arms, and the absence of the actual round 
portion of the mirror, gave, for a moment, 
the idea that the action was that of spinning; 
whence Baron Visconti at first conjectured 
that the figure, if not one of the Parcs, was 
that of Venus spinning the destinies of the 
human race. The surface of the bronze is, 
of course, considerably oxydised, but there is 
no other injury to the statuette, except the 
metal being crushed and split above the knee 
of the righfleg. The statue is soon to be 
shown to the Pope, and will eventually be 
placed in the bronze gallery of the Capitol 
Museum. 


The = + 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mepats awarded, were of Equat Vauug, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our HovssE 
ALONE, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
Vutrarpelin: Paris, 1867.] 


[ Translation. ] 


“ Mr. CHICKERING—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, 


* Brussels, Novy. 19, 1867. 


as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is | 


-undeniably established by the ‘ Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“hat there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

** Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


“ GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Claas, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

‘Receive my salutation. (signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitur honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex, 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wi Oss er D* 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor 


PIANO in that high positio 


keep the ‘‘DUNHA™’ 
ferit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th stree 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Atvinway Bons, 


‘ 
Y 
Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X, 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. HaNnsticxk, of the 
FE. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. ‘Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener 1s struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its Irequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there 1s wanting, by the same ef- 
feet of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishivg to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : ley also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fils the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and jereuaabls in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHIGH GANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist fee's under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the mstrument of the virtuvso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the musie of thought and sentiment, be- 

ueathed to us by the illustricus masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-rvuom 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority.’ 


——_ 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
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CURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures bim of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr.S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the paius and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are fonnd in Dr. Sherman's appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before aud after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 ceut stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Sent 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 
Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston, 


H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


J. E. FISHLEY, eaten eco. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


(WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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ARION PIANO-FORTE, 


A ee ee 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL. 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT. 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos, 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


Ih. Gaia LORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabfe for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, | 


and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STEIN W 2Y HALE. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements” 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 


All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFFP, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Erm Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, S. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. F. 
N. Leste*. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y —Prof. W. Berge. N. Y. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 


by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, 
Address, care of = 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Liniss. 
Call or send for Circular. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 


694 Broadway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER §T, 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York 


2 ps By IN Log I ag Ce. 


sons Art Jo 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. : 


VWATSON, 


Bs 


BeBe ot tiie 


New Serres—No. 2383. ) 
Vou. X.—No, 23. J 


{Foun DoLbanrs PER YEAR. » 
. Srvcie Corres, 10 Crs. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1869. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 

Theso Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a : 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with an 


COMBINED SWEETNESS ann GREAT POWER, 
: - and \ 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
: TIRE SCALE, — 
_ and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following wurds cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THK 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bay They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
ofthe country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


2239 BROOME! St. 
NEAR BROADWAY, 


| 
| 


From Lippincoti’s Magazine. 


SAM’S SERMON. 


A college student, although possessing 
many points of resemblance to the human 
family, is yet of as distinct a species as any 
of the ‘‘races” which have puzzled ethno- 
logists since the world began. 

It often happens that young men whose 
parents were respectable and went down to 
the grave without avy gray hairs, from the mere 
fact of their being connected with an institu- 
tion of learning begin to show symptoms, early 
in life, of being college students. They wear 
high hats, fondly but erroneously called 
‘‘beavers;” they wear canes; they sys- 
tematically treverse all preconceived ideas of 
the normal position of the human frame; 
they inventnew theories of study, founded 
upon experience they utterly lack; areaggress- 
ive iconoclasts in regard to the cherished 
idols of their elders, and persistent reformers 
in whatever ought not to be reformed, 

That the Darwinian theory of development 
has any bearing upon the subject, inductively 
or otherwise, I do not think. Nor am I in- 
clined to the opinion that it can be solved by 
the doctrine of inherited tendencies. What- 
ever may have been the antecedents of the 
individual, in every case the result is iden- 
tical. Tempora mutantur, et nos muiamur in 
illis, is a saying which age has ripened into 
an axiom. But the college student is entire- 
ly exempt from the operation of this rule. 
Time, place and circumstance have as little 
influence upon his fessential characteristics 
as has the failure of the grape-crop in Hurope 
upon the supply of imported wines. 

IfI might be allowed in this connection, 
to imitate high-priced writers and advance a 
theory, [should say that the species in question 
was ‘‘cleveloped” on the plan very success- 
fully introduced by one Dr. Procrustes many 
years ago, The system is what does it. 

Whatever I have said or suggested con- 
cerning the class-individuality of the college 
student may with equal correctness be predi- 
cated of the room in which helives, Differing 
like the students themselves, in minor points 
of development, the rooms are always identical 
in their general plan. 

Exempli gratia: Most prominent to the eye, 
on entering, isa huge gilt pasteboard emblem, 
fastened on the wall between the windows, of 
the secret society to which the occupant of 
theroom belongs. By the aid of an ingenious 
jack-knife this device is oftentimes carved on 
the outer door; and the apartment thus con- 
secrated to ‘*Chi-Phi” or ‘‘Psi-Upsilon” is 
held by the society in a kind of tenancy in 
tail special, by what might be called an in- 
choate right ar door. 

On the side wail sometimes hangs a pair of 


foils, suggestively erossed, with pendant 
masks, and perhaps a set of boxing-gloves; 
two or three large engravings also, with 
frames, and half a dozen smaller ditto, with- 
out ; a few country-made photographs of mild- 
eyed damsels impaled on nails, and a more 
pretentious one of ‘‘my brother the Captain. ” 
It being facetiously claimed that colleges are 
instituted for purposes of study, the college 
student is always possessed of from twenty to 
one hundred books, which collectively, he 
calls his library. This varies very much with 
the character of the student. If he has the 
reputation of being lazy, a full supply of the 
classics is ostentatiously displayed, the trans- 
lations to the same being preserved from the 
dust in the lower bureau drawer. If his stan- 
ding for piety is repres nted fon the books of 
the faculty by the algebraic symbel 2—an un- 
known quantity, you will notice that the se- 
lection of theological works is extensive and- 
—borrowed. 

In all cases three or four big lexicons may 
be found lying carelessly on the centre-table, 
ready for immediate use, while ia the midst 
of this philoiogical barricade is a neat-looking 
cigar box, which promises Partagas to the 
eye, but fulfills only Killikinick to the taste ; 
and flanking it are half a dozen dirty pipes, 
each one the dirtiest of the lot, like the various 
superlatives of the Greek. 

In a room substantially answering this de 
scription, at Aristotle College, in a May twi- 
light of the year 1862, a group of half a dozen 
Seniors was gathered to smoke a pipe apiece 
and discuss their approaching graduation. 
Four were seated around the table, with their 
feet thereupon, their chairs tipped back and 
hypothetical meerschaums at their lips, dili- 
gently offering burnt sacrifices to their patron 
saint, and mounting in prospective on smoke- 
wreaths to unattainable castles in some ever- 
receding Spain. At the window sat another, 
upon whose face unctuous good-nature seemed 
striving with a certain sanctimonious gravity 
for the controlling expression. ‘The last one 
of the party lay stretched out on the bed, 
with his feet elevated on the foot-board and 
his eyes fixed soberly on the ceiling. 

Smoking isa serious business with students, 
and there was silence in the room for the 
space of half a minute. 

“‘T say, follers!” abruptly exclaimed tho 
loafer on the bed, rolling over so as to face his 
companions, ‘‘where are we all going, and 
what are we going to do with ourselves: that’s 
what I’dlike to know?” > oa 

‘‘ Answer for yourself, Sam,” said a voice 
from out the smoke, ‘‘and then pass it 
round.” 

‘© Vory well,” began Sam, ‘‘I am not going 
to doanything—” 

‘*You never did,” interrupted the smoker. 

‘*Dry up! Imeanthissummer, In the fall 
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Jam going to New-York to study law and | the ghostly memories which haunt the ecata- | 


practice it in that city.” 

In turn each pronounced his horoscope, and 
last of all the one by the window was called 
upon to speak. 

‘“*Now Dunning,” said he on the bed, who 
had been called Sam, ‘‘let’s hear you prog- 
nosticate. Will you devote the learning at- 


tained from onr Alma Mater to keeping a! 


faro-bank or running an ice-cart?” 
‘‘T would devote myself to the task of re- 


forming you, O incorrigible joker! if there | 


was the slightest chance of success,” replied 
Dunning, in arich, mellow tone, in perfect 
keeping with his unctuous aspect. 
mean time, [am going to enter the Theolo 
gical Seminary next October, and when I 
graduate from thence I propose to preach the 
gospel.” 

«A healthy old preacher youl] make?” said 


Sam. ‘‘I could preach your gown right off 
of youl { : 
“You!” retorted Dunning, derisively. | 


“Why youare nothing buta universal skeptic, 
making fun of everything.” 

“Tm not,” said Sam, indignantly. ‘I 
-everybody who likes fun is a skeptic, what 


are you yourself, Frank Dunning? The trouble | 


is, you study theology more than you do reli- 
gion, and you get as narrow-minded as a Jew, 
and won’t admit that anything good can 
come out of Nazareth;” and he threw him- 
self back on the pillow with a wrathtul 
grunt. 

**Don’t tear your coat-sleeves out, Sam,” 
said Dunning, laughing gleefully, ‘‘or I'll 
think I hit you pretty hard.” 


‘* Hard !—as your head,” said Sam, who had | 


worked himself into quite a state of indigna 
tion. ‘‘J can write as good a sermon as you, 
and every bit as orthodox!” 

‘“‘Well, if you will, Tl 
Dunning, laughing heartily. 

“© You will?” asked Sam, sitting up sudden- 
ly. ‘DTiLhold you to that. Ii lt write a ser. 
mon, you will preach it, eh?” 

‘*T am to have the privilege of overlooking 
i, to see that you don’t put in any slang or 
quote Co-ca-che-lunk? Yes,” 

‘When shall it be?” asked Sam. 

‘*Not till I take orders, at any rate,” re- 
plied Dunning. t 

‘* Suppose we leaye it te George Graves, 
and when he appoints the time we will both 
abide by it.” 

‘* Agreed!” 

«¢ Will you act as umpire, George?” 

“Tf one of you will stop talking long 
enough to let the other tell me what you are 
blowing about, perhaps I will,” said the 
smoker addressed. 

‘Well, then,” said Dunning; ‘the case 
is this: Sam Tickler thinks he can write as 
good asermonasI. f[ doubtit, and in order 
to give his undiscovered genius a chance to 
soar, 1 promise, if he will write one—original, 
orthodox and twenty minutes long—that I 
will preach it. He accepts this offer, and we 
propose to make you referee to decide when 
the sermon shall be finished by him and 
preached by me; and we pledge ourselves, 
when you notifiy us, to fulfill each our part of 
the arrangement.” 

‘“‘Amen,” said Tickler, 

« All right,” said Graves; and the conver- 
gation turned on some other subject. Imper- 
ceptibly the noisy raillery died away and the 
jesting relapsed into silence. Thicker and 
faster the smokewreaths rise till they become 
veritable pillars of cloud, through which no 
eye can see; and the room and the students 


preach it,” said 


** In the | 
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combs of the brain. 
Il. 


What a convenient and ever-present sub- 
ject for pathos is the illimitable flight of 
Time, as it sweeps, past suns and stars and 
planets, into the receptacle prepared in in- 
tangible space for immaterial verities! 

Many a Pegasus that has sought to soar 
above the Aonian mount till he dwindled it 
to a molehill is fain at last to halt for a brief 
nibble at this luxuriant pasturage. 

It has furnished the peonies and sun- 
flowers of rhetoric to many a barren pen. 

It has fired with eloquence many a lover’s 
tongue when wooing a tardy mistress to name 
the fatal—I mean, happy—day. 

And it enables me to state, with the epi- 
grammatic perspicuity of the play-bill, that 
‘* five years are supposed to have elapsed be- 
tween the first and second chapters,” 

The venue of this chapter is laid in a 
| lawyer’s office in New-York, where the reader 
is subpoenaed to appear and witness. The 
most interesting thing to be witnessed is Sam 
Tickler, sobered down from the student to 
the man, industriously laboring in the laby- 
rinth of the law. The frosts of five summers 
| have not silvered his brow, though we will 
| hope the practice of three winters has green- 
| backed his pockeis. To him entering, a form 
darkened the doorway, like unto himself in 
| point ef transformation and maturity. 

‘* Hello, George Craves! Old chum, I’m 
glad to see you! Where do you hail from?” 

‘*From Buifalo,” was the reply, as Graves 
returned the cordial grasp of the hand and 
repaid with warrath the welcoming sparkle of 
the eye. 

The meeting of two college classmates in 
the great vast of life is like that of two ships 
at sea on a long and lonely voyage. Business 
and discipline are forgotten. For a time they 
drift idly from their course. Thoughts of 
home and old companions make the air 
ifragrant. Hager questions are asked and 
answered. Memorios of bygone days stir up 
the warm depths of the heart, and leave it 
green with the old-time freshness for many a 
day to come. 


The reminiscences of Graves and Sam 
Tickler would not bear repeating. One by 
one, old companions were resurrected and 
information concerning them exchanged. 
At lenght Dunning’s name was mentioned. 

“« He is settled for the present,” said Gra- 
ves, ‘‘at a little village in the Chemung Val- 
ley, which goes by the euphonious name of 
Ratvile. 1 saw him about amonth ago. He 
is just as jolly and undignified as ever—only 
a trifle more so—and growing fatter every 
day.” 

‘*7T haven’t seen him,” said Tickler, ‘for 
over two years. J would like to take a look 
at his countenance.” 

‘He told me,” replied Graves, ‘‘that he 
expected to be in New-York the middle of 
May: thisis the first week in April. You 
know he’s got a flame here? Nice girl, I guess 
—daughter of Rey. Dr. Somebody, up town. 
Frank is going to spread himself in pa-in- 
law’s pulpit Sam, do you remember the agree- 
;ment you and Frank made about a sermon 
you were going to write for him? Yon left it 
to me to say when it should come off, Now 
I've got a nice rig on both of you. ‘By 
virtue of the authority in me vested,’ I ap- 
point the occasion when he fills the Doctor’s 
pulpit.” 

‘Bor Heaven’s sake,” said Sam, ** don’t 


slowly fade away, to take their places amid | talk such nonsense.” 


‘** But it isn’t nonsense,” persisted Graves. 
| ‘* You pledged your word not to back out,. 
‘and I’m going to hold you to ik” § = ee 

‘*You're not in earnest?” said Sam, im- 
ploringly. ‘I can’t write a sermon.” 

** You can now as well as you could then,” 
said Graves. ‘‘No, go, old fellow! Ill write 
to Dunning this instant.” 

So he sat down at Tickler’sglesk, took a 
sheet of the office paper and produced the 
| following epistle: ; 


Law Orricr oF Ticxumr & SrurHen, 
No. 20 Nassau Street, 


New York, April 4, 1867. t 
| ‘Dear Frank: 


‘Do you still remember the compact you 
and Sam Tickler entered into just before we 
graduated, by which he agreed to write a 
sermon, which you agreed to prach; the time: 
and place of performance to be designated by 
me? I have notified Sam of my decision, 

}and he cheerfully (?) accepts it. I appoint 
| the occasion of your visit to New York next 
month, and the day that on which you are: 
|} to preach for Dr. What’s-his-name. No back- 
ing out. They tell me you are rather tender 
on the Doctor’s daughter, eh ? By-by, old 

oy. Sam sends his love. 

“Your old friend and class-mate, 

‘“GEzORGE GRAVES.” 


We must remember that ministers—especi- 
ally young ones—are but mortal, and excuse 
the carnal wrath which Dunning felt on the 
receipt of this letter. I do not believe he 
found language adequate to express his feel- 
ings. As Graves had suggested, he was very 
tenderly disposed toward the Doctor’s dangh- 
ter, and had hoped te improve this opportun- 
ity very much to his advancement. Animat- 
ed by this desire, he was already glowing 
with inspiration on the efficacy of sacramental 
grace—one of the old gentleman’s hobbies— 
and nightly spouted well-turned sentences to 
imaginary auditors in the silence of his room. 
But here was a ruthless invader who smote 
all his fine air-castles to smithereens! This 
sermon which might make his fortune must 
be thrust aside for a dish-water production, 
that would be an insult to the audience and 
ruin him for ever with the critical and exact- 
ing divine. With all this worldliness, how- 
ever, Dunning was too conscientious to break 
his word; and though he felt as if he were 
signing his own death-warrant, he wrote 
Tickler that he would keep his pledge. 

Although he had no personal interest at 
stake, Sam was as much disconcerted at the 
turn of affairs as Frank Dunning himself. 

«* Thus it is,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that the fol- 
lies of our youth rise up and sit in jndgment 
on our maturer years!” (He was just twenty- 
seven.) Once in a while the thought entered 
his mind of backing squarely down and con- 
fessing a failure. But pride held him fast, 
and the thought of Dunning’s triumph ban- 
ished the idea. 

‘* What shall I do?” he asked himself, ar- 
gumentatively. ‘‘HowshallI begin? Iam 
not posted in doctrine. I don’t know any- 
thing of theology. I wish I could think of 
some way to solve the question!” 


[ To be concluded. | 


> 


Sims Reeves would seem, to have fully re- 
covered, for his name blazons manifold con- 
cert and oratorio programmes now. He sang 
at Crystal Palace on Good Friday, with 
French pitch. 


JOURNAT, 
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solemnly uttered by a great composer. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. traitor!—they exclaimed, to repudiate thus 
the doctrines of a harmonic religion of 
which he was so long the self-constituted 
high priest, especially in Romeo et Julicite. 

I determined to see what grounds there 
were for this auccustion, and therefore, ob- 
tained the score of the work so deeply com- 
promised. Well, I who like only those pas- 


—— 


A eomposer of boldly innovating spirit; 
a writer full of cleverness and humour; an 
impassioned critic; a noble poet; a man of 
rare intelligence, and of excellent heart, Hec- 
tor Berlioz, died on Monday the 8th inst., at 
his residence in the Rue de Calais, Paris. He 
was only sixty-six, but for fierysouls like his, 
years count double, and repose comes only 
with death. 

While paying a tribute of homage to the 
memory of a great artist who experienced 
the singular affliction and bitter consolation 
of being so often misappreciated in his own 
country, though received in triumph every- 
where abroad, it is not our intention to pre- 
sent our readers with a complete and thorough 
study of the man and of his works. Such a 
study, to be worthy of its object, would 
require along period of reflection, and con- 
siderable development. 

There is a book to be written on Berlioz. 
That book will be written, as an act of tardy 
justice to one who was killed by the systema- 
tic disdain of his countrymen. He died of 
that disdain, which is a disease unknown to 
vulgar minds, but which is a frightful disease, 
the torture of every minute, for a man who, 
feeling his own superiority, and obeying the 
imperious necessity experienced by an artist, 
of making others share the impressions by 
which he himself is seized and carried away 
into the Ideal, beholds himself condemned 
by the crowd to live in the crowd, struggling 
with his solitary aspirations, or, what is 
worse, to receive from commonplace courtiers 
commonplace flattery, or imsincere praise. 
Oh! how-horrible is the praise, which does 
not hit upon the essential qualities of aman’s 
works, the omnibus-like praise, the stereo- 
typed compliments! What stabs, inflicted by 
well-meaning fools on men of genius, or in- 
ventors! Indifference is a thousand times 
better. Indifference wounds our amour- 
propre, but it fortifies our pride, and doubles 
our strength until the last is gloriously 
crushed. 

Whatever may be the verdict of posterity 
on the works of Berlioz, he will always stand 
forth as possessing the most marked indivi- 
duality in the romantic school of music, as 
endowed with one of the most original and 
most poetic minds of the age. His whole 
life was one desperate struggle for the 
triumph of a system of musical poetry of 
which we may not approve, but which he at 
least invented, and which did not lack imita- 
tors, commencing with Richard Wagner. 

But Wagner, having departed from his 
model to obey the extreme consequences of 
an anti-musical system of music, has raised 
church upon church, dogma upon dogma. 
At last, Berlioz was able to say of the school 
of the Future, despite the first-rate beauties 
to be found in all the scores of the German 
Reyvolutionist: ‘‘If such is this religion it is 
exceedingly novel, I own, but Iam far from 
professing it; 1 never did belong to it; I do 
not belong to it, and I never shall belong to 
it; Lyaise my hand, and I swear: non credo. 
There is one thing I believe firmly: the 
Beautiful is not horrible, and the Horrible is 
not beautiful. It is not, no doubt, theexclu- 
sive object of music to be agreeable to the 
ear, but it is a thousand times less its object 
to be disag’@ ‘able to the ear, to torture, and 
to flay it.” 

The fanatics of the new school were na- 


agrees with the good music of the Present— 
I passed a delicious evening reading this fine 
seore, one of the things that most dazzled me 
in my youth. Roméo et Juliette, when I heard 
it, many years ago, with an imposing orches- 
tra, and a humerous chorus, under the direc- 


one of those profound but undeterminate 
sensations which do not command enthusiasm 
thongh they imspire respect. I saw before 
me a great artist; I felt 1 did; my reason told 
me that I was listening to grandiose music, 
full of poetry; but it was only with difficulty 
that my ear, then inexperienced, could follow 
its ingenious and bold development; on the 
other hand, the accents of the melody, chaste, 
voluptuous, fantastic, gloomy, brillant, ar- 
dent, impassioned, in turn, but always bear- 
ing the stamp of genius, that is to say, of 
oviginality, merely glided lightly over my 
heart without penetrating it. In the presence 
of this original work I remained cold but 
dazzled,. as an inhabitant of the plains of 
Texas, or of the voleanic mountains of Peru, 
would be, if suddenly transported, without 
any ,preparations, from those solitary and 
distant regions into the midst of a city like 
Paris, on some grand /feie day. 

Since that period I have understood Ber- 
lioz’s music better, and I repeat, the perusal 
of the great symphonist’s eelebrated work 
procured me a most interesting and most 
happy'evening by my fire-side. 

i heard with my eyes the notes which were 
dead upon the paper, but which were vibrat- 
ing, warm and full of life, in my soul a 
phenomenon arising from the memory of 
sounds, which is nothing more nor less than 
prolonged sensation. [heardand [applauded 
the ingenious instrumental introduction, the 
prologue, bearing the stamp of savage gran- 
deur, the poetic strophes which follow it, the 
scherzello a deus temps, which transports you 
info the the fantastic realms of Queen Mab, 
whom I afterwards saw appear in a scherzo 
of incomparable effect; then the festivities at 
Capulet’s; symphonic pages scored as no one 
had ever scored before Berlioz; the admirable 
scene of love and of despair, a masterpiece 
of exqisite sentiment, of noble and tender 
poetry; then that other scene, Juliet’s funeral 
procession; and the garden scene, where the 
young Capulets, coming from the feast, sing 
a double chorus, containing reminiscences of 
the ball music; lastly the invocation at the 
awaking of Juliet; the great quarrel of the 
Capulets and the Montagus, partly made up 
of designs from the prologue, above which 
we hear bursting forth the angry and tumul- 
tuous voices of both parties, suddenly inter- 
rupted by the revelation of Friar Lawrence, 
which is followed by the oath of reconcilia- 
tion between the rival families. Yes, I heard 
all these splendid pages, worthy the immortal 
text of Shakspeare, which inspired them, and 
bothmy mind and my heart were entranced. 

Many persons have imagined that the Muse 
of Berlioz was a rebellious Muse, and that he 
worked with difficulty; this is a mistake: he 
neyer wrote except when in the vein, and in 
obedience to an inspiration. What more 


sages of the Music of the Future in which it | 


tion of the author himself projuced in me} 
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turally indignant at such a profession of faith, curious example, of this can be afforded than 
The | by the history of La Damnaiion de Faust, the 


book and music of which he wrote simul- 
taneously? i 

It was while travelling in Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Silesia that Berlioz laid the 
foundation of this work, so curiously original 
and striking. He extemporized the verses 
just as the musical ideas suggested themselves 
to him, and at no other time did he ever ex- 
perience such facility in working. ‘I wrote 
when I could and where I could: in a car- 
riage; on the railway; in steamboats; and 
even inthe towns, despite the various cares 
imposed upon me by the concerts I had to 
give.” It was in an inn at Tarsau, on the 
Bavarian frontier, that he wrote the introduc- 
tion: 

‘Le viel hiver a fait place aux printemps.” 

At Vienna, he sketched out the scenes on 
the banks of the Elba, the air for Méphisto- 
pheles, ‘‘ Voici les Roses,” and that-incom- 
parable scherzo, the ballet of the sylphids, 
Just as he was setting out for Hungary, he 
scored and developed the famous Hungarian 
March upon Rakoczy’s motive, a march which 
procured him, a Frenchman, a very handsome 
crown, as a tribute of homage from the youth 
of Gior. In Pesth, by the gas-light of ashop, 
he wrote down in pencil the choral burden of 
the ‘*Ronde des Paysans.’”’ At Prague, he 
got upin the night to write the chorus of 
angels for the apotheosis of Marghérite; 


**Remonte au ciel, ame naive, 
Que l'amour egara.”” 


At Breslau, he wrote the words and the musie 
for the Latin song of the students: 
“Jam nox stellata 
Velamina pandit.”” 

‘‘The rest,’’? he tells us, ‘‘ was written in 
Paris, but always extempore; in my own 
house; at a café, in the Tuileries Gardens; 
and even upon a post on the Boulevard du 
Temple., I did not seek for the ideas; I al- 
lowed them to come, and they presented 
themselves in the most unexpected order.” 

This astonishing facility in extemporizing 
works, though sometimes very complicated, 
explains the considerable number which Ber- 
lioz left, independently of his effusions as 
literary critic, and notwithstanding the time 
he spent in getting up concerts to render the 
public acquainted with his music. We will 
mention a few of the works of this composer 
whose loss we shall always regret. 

In the way of dramatic music and oratorio, 
we find: Benvenwo Cellini (opera, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1838); Beatrice et Benedict, comic 
opera in two acts, represented at Baden; Les 
Troyens, grand opera in five acts (Thédtre- 
Lyrique, 1864); Roméo et Julielie, grand dra- 
matic symphony, with chorus, vocal solos, 
and choral prologue; La Damnation de Faust, 
a legend in four ects; La Muile en Hgypte, ora- 
toria in three parts. 

In the domain of instrumental music, wo 
may mention: the overtures to Waverly, King 
Lear, of the Carnaval Romain, of the Hrancs- 
Juges, and of Le Corsaire: the Episode de la 
Vie d'un Artiste, a fantastic symphony in five 
parts; Harold in lialie, @ symphony in four 
parts; Symphonie funebre et triomphale, three 
parts, &e. 

For the voice: Irlande, collection of melo- 
dies; Les Nuits d' Hie, id.; Fleurs des Landes, 
id.: Meuillets d’Album, id.; Vox Populi, two 
grand choruses with orchestra; T'ristia, three 
choruses with orchestra; ‘‘La Captive,” 
‘* Sara la Baigneuse,” &c. 

We must not forget the Messe des Morts 
(Requiem); ‘Le cing Mai,” a song upon the 
death of Napoleon; Le Relour a la Vie, 
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“‘ Melologue,” or mixture of music and prose | traced a dozen staves, and, withont making a 


with vocal solos, chorus, and orchestra; and 
a ‘‘Te Denm” for two choruses, orchestra, 
and organ, &c. 

Berlioz published, also, a grand Traité @in- 
strumentation. He scored, besides the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise,”’ the ‘‘ Marche marocaine”’ of Leo- 
pold de Meyer, and Weber’s ‘Invitation ila 
Valse.” He has left, moreover, some Me- 
moirs, 

A few particulars concerning the last days 
of his life will not be without interest for the 
ransical world that laments his loss, nor for 
his sorrowing friends, 

Ever since the fall he had at Nice, on his 
return from Russia, the health of Berlioz, 
already much shaken, became worse and 
worse. He sometimes lost his memory, and 
forgot the names of his most intimate friends. 
Sometimes, too, he appeared to be deprived 
of all perception. It was in one of these 
moments, when his intellectual life seemed 
to have left him, that music worked a perfect 
miracle upon his soul. 

Madame Charton-Demeur called upon the 
illustious patient. A visit from the great 
French vocalist, who had so worthily created 
the part of Dido in Les Troyens, was always 
a poetic consolation for Berlioz. bringing 
withit an alleviation of his physical sufferings. 
But on the day in question—I am spe :king of 
some three months since—he could not even 
smnile on her. He gazed without seeing her, 
and made no reply to the voice of friendsiip. 
Madame Charton-Demeur then thought she 
would try music, that language which still 
speaks to the soul, when words are no longer 
heard by the mind. She sat down at the 
piano, and sang some phrases from the opera 
ef Armia, the score of which was open upon 
the instrument. At the accents of Gluck, 
Berlioz awoke from his torpor; he recognized 
the fair singer, pressed her hand, thanked 
her, rose, and talked, He was restored to 
life for art and by art, beating time, applaud- 
ing, making observations on the lost traditions 
of Gluck’s music, and weeping with joy. 

“© AW!” exclaimed Madame Charton, ‘that 
is his food; music is what he requires, and 
for the future he shall not be without it.” 

She wanted to get up, with Saint-Saens, 
for the patient, and at his house, special mu- 
sical performances. Unluckily, the fact of 
his disease becoming more aggravated every 
day did not allow her to carry out her noble 
project. ‘ , 4 

The last time Berlioz gave any signs of in- 
tellectual life was on the 17th December. 
On that day he appeared more depressed than 
ever, and death was eslready hovering over 
his eagle-head, so proud, so sharply marked, 
and so artistically energetic. Paralysis had 
struck him dumb, and the words addressed 
to him remained unanswered. But Madame 

Yharton wanted the dying man to make an 
effort—to write his name in Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
album. ‘‘ My dear Berlioz,” she said, bending 
gently over him, ‘‘I want to ask you a favour. 
You thom Mdie, Nilsson, whom you app- 
lauded in Don Juan; she likes youvery much, 
and would be most delighted if she could 
have your signature in her album. You 
alone are wanting. All the great men are 
there: Rossini, Auber, Lamartine, and Hugo. 
Will you not do mea seryice, and grant her 
this favour ?” 

Berlioz heard her, understood her, and 
made certain movements. ‘The album was 
brought him. By one of those returns to 
life which are met with in men of nervous 
constitutions and completely baited science, 
Berlioz took the large book on his kness, 


fault, wrote the words and music of one of 
his earliest melodies: ‘‘ Reviens, reviens, ma 
bien-aimée.”’ Madame Charton was weeping, 
and my own eyes filled with tears at the re- 
collection. 

The doubtful, or, at any rate, exceedingly 
short, success of Les Troyens shook Berlioz’s 
courage to its utmost depths. Yet there are 
beauties of the first order in this score, which 
will, perhaps, some day, be revived with bril- 
lant results. At the very moment the com- 
poser was breathing his last, there was a 
knock atthe door. It was M. Gevaert, who 
had come, telegram in hand, to announce the 
great success of Les Troyens. at Moscow. 
Poor Berlioz! This last piece of consolation 
failed him. 

He lay upon his deathbed, calm and 
majestic. The flight of his soul had im- 
parted to his features an indescribable and 
sublime expression of serenity, which im- 
posed respect and banished fear. He might 
have been taken for Dante, the great Italian 
poet. The friends who never quitted him, 
and who received his dying breath are Ernest 
Reyer, Edouard Alexandre, and Damke, the 
composer. The last two are the executors 
under his will. 

Berlioz has bequeathed to his mother in- 
law, Madame Reccio, the mother of his 
second wife (his first was the English tragic 
actress, Miss Smithson) asum of 20,000, and 
a life annuity of 4000 francs. These modest 
savings were inherited from his father, and 
not derived from music. Art, of which he 
will ever be one of the noblest representa- 
tives, produced him only regrets, with some 
few moments of ineffuble delight. 

Oscar ComMETANT. 


The funeral service of Hector Berlioz was 
celebrated in the church of the Trinity. The 
corners of the pall were held, from the honse 
of mourning tothe church, by M.Guillaume, 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts; M. 
Jamille Doucet, member of the French Aca- 
demy; Baron Taylor; and M. Emile Perrin, 
manager of the Grand Opera. From the 
church to the cemetry of Montmartre, they 
were held by M. Ambroise Thomas, and M. 
Gounod, members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts; M. Nogent Saint-Laurens, member of 
the Legislative Body; and M. Perrin. The 
Insitute sent a deputation, consisting of MM. 
Ambroise Thomas, Dumont, Pils, Marinet, 
Guillaume, and Beulé. 

During the funeral service, the following 
music was performed by the orchestra and 
chorus of the Grand Opera, conducted by 
M. George Hainl, and by the singing-boys of 
the Trinité, conducted by M. Grisy: The 
“‘Tntroit” from Cherubini’s Requiem; Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Lacrymosa;” the ‘‘ Hostias” and 
‘*Preces” from the deceased composer’s own 
Requiem, sung by a double quartett of artists 
belonging to the Grand Opera; the March 
from Gluck’s Alceste; and the Funeral March 
by Litolf, with Sax’s instruments. The cere- 
mony was brought to a close by the March 
from Berlioz’s Harold, arranged for the organ 
by M. Chauvet. 

The way to the Montmartre Cemetry was 
lined with considerable crowds. A band of 
the National Guards performed funeral mar- 
ches during the passage of the procession. 

The body is laid in a family vault. 

on Be eet 

Rehearsals are now actively pressed by 
Carl Anschutz, in Germania Hall, for the 
forthcoming German festival, of this country. 


MUSICAL WAIFS. 


Chas. E. Horsley, once well known in Eng- 
lish musical circles, having settled in Sydney 
—N. 8. W.,—and taken deep interest there, 
and in Australia, for musical composition and 
performance, flared np recently upon the 
London Musical World, because that journal 
bantered some friend’s attempt to make a 
grand oratorio, and depreciated Australia. 
His letter occupies nearly two pages of the 
World, and is bxieily answered, by a foot 
note, declaring that Horsley used to appreciate 
jokes heartily, when in England, and express- 
ing regret that his residence in Australia 
takes away all perception of banter... _ 


Frankforters did not like Wagner’s ‘‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” as performed at their Stadt 
theatre, recently. 


The ‘‘ Meistersinger,” is said te haye been 
more favorably appreciated, by those who 
performed it, at Karlsruhe, than by those 
who then witnessed its performance. Herr 
Nachbaur, from Munich’s grand opera, was 
paid 1200 florins for two performances; Herr 
Levy, who conducted it, received a laurel 
crown and handsome ring, while all the re- 
ceipts were divided, pro rata, among the com- 
pany. 

Signor Petrella’s new opera—Giovanna II. 
di Napoli, pleased the San Carlo malcon- 
tents, so much, that‘a cessation of hostilities, 
with key whistles, instantly ensued. 


Verdi’s very tragic opera, written for Rus- 
sian gold, and expressly designed to placate 
the rugged Russian bear, has never until this 
winter, obtained a decided success, either in. 
Europe or America, 


La Scala—Milan—has, on dit, been furious- 
ly excited by its performance there, with 
Signore Benza, Stoltz, Siguori Tiberini, Ro- 
ta, Junca and Colonesse, Verdi is said, to. 
have been recalled twenty-six times, during 
its first performance there, of which honors, 
three were gained by the overture. The first 
act created no excitement, and several num- 
bers were merely endured, but sufficient en- 
thusiasm was evolved by the residue of that 
opera, to make a great success, in reality— 
not mere box office putting or romancing, 


A professor of the Euphonium, has been 
appointed band waster of the St. George 
Rifles, by the council, who it seems decide 
such matters, in England. 


The London—old—Philharmonic, has mi- 
grated from Hanover Square Rooms, to St. 
James’ Hall. 


Mendelssohn’s A minor and Weelfi’s G mi- 
nor Symphony, were performed at the first 
concert of their 57th season. A new and 
yery fine, legitimate soprano—Anna Regan— 
made a very favorable impression there. 

At the next concert, Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture—Wedding of Camacho—was performed, 
but Manns cut them out by one lawful day, 
from giving it for the first time in England, 

Joachim played Beethoyven’s concerto, at 
the first, as he alone, can play it, and Clara 
Schumann played, Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto at the second concert. 


Arthur Sullivan is writing another Sym- 
phony, at Rev. Sir Gore Ouseley’s seat, in 
Herefordshire, where no distracting sounds 
can reach him, or disturb his mind. 


Mme. Schumann gave afternoon recitals, 
at St. James’ Hall, with Piatti; and Edith 
Wynne for assistants. 
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A strange report comes from London, per 
last steamer, which asserts the almost com- 
pleted union, of Mapleson’s and Gye’s Italian 
Operas, to have fallen through, at the very 
last moment, because conditions vere put 
forward by one party, which the other could 
not accept. Mapleson, is by this very latest 
bulletin, from the seat of—operatic—war, to 
have Costa engaged as conductor, at his new 
‘*Majesty’s Theatre,” which the contractor 
turrzs over to him complete, on March 25th. 


Arditi was per latest advices, directing 
Italian opera in the provinces, and when ap- 
prised of this flank movement by Costa, 
which destroys his fond hope of presiding 
over the combined operas, at Covent Garden, 
must have been inclined to write a scena, 
both furioso and piu agitato. 


Signor Schira having come out for the new 
**pitch,” has been so much annoyed, by those 
who uphold the existing ‘‘ pitch,” that he re- 
signed his Professorship, at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. 


Agnes Zimmerman gave last month, a triad 
of soirées musicales at Hannover Square 
Rooms. At the first, she was assisted, by 
Piatti and Joachim, Mme. Rudersdorff, and 
Barnby’s choir. 


The German Gesangverein, performed 
“‘Athalie” in a hall at Islington, with fifty 
choristers, and Mlle. Charlier as principal so- 
prano, and two Broadwood grands for or- 
chestral effects. 

Mule. Charlier won high praise for her per- 
formance in that work and of ‘‘ Voi che sape- 
te, ” 


The new Philharmounic’s soirees were but 
‘‘fairly ’ attended, no special attraction be- 
ing offered, and Londoners, not crowding 
into rehearsals of classical music, in New 
York Philharmonic fashion. 


Dreyschock, the great pianist, has been 
compelled by ill health, to abide in Ve- 
nice, for a while. 


Russia’s Emperor has given 15,000 roubles, 
annual subsidy. to St. Petersburg’s ‘“ Con- 
servatoire.” 


A Parisian critic, tersely comments upon 
the new ‘‘ Faust” at L’ Academie, cutting its 
voeal performance down, as “ second class,”’ 
while the mise en scene is pronounced first 
class. He also declares that Nilsson failed to 
interest her public, in aught, save the final, 
intensely dramatic trio. 

This critical verdict as to her Marguerite, 
augurs ill, for the grand operatic enterprise, 
which as last rehearsed by journals, brings 
her to New York and its provinces, in 1870 
~1871, for 110 performances in opera, she to 
receive about one thousand dollars—gold— 
for each, besides all expenses for herself and 
suite of two—not thirteen, persons. 


Sims Reeves revisited Exeter Hall for ora- 
torio performance, on March 22d, in compa- 
ny with Arabella Smyth, as soprano; Martin’s 
ehoir then doing ‘*The Messiah,” and con- 
forming to his ‘‘ pitch.” 


That oratorio was done at Holborn’s am- 
phitheatre on Good Friday, with 150 picked 
choristers, Rose Hersee, Miss Palmer, Herr 
Formes and other eminent artists, the Cecilia 
Choral Society, and band selected from both 
opera houses. 


Borghi—Mamo has been the chief attrac- 
tion for Nice’s opera this season. 


Hector Berlioz’s funeral at Trinity Church 


—Paris—had grand ceremoniala, nd large at- 
tendancé of musical or state dignitaries to 
make it deeply impressive, besides the full 
choral and orchestral accessories to Catholic 
burial service. 


Bulow’s orchestra at Bavaria’s Royal Cha- 
pel, rebelled against him recently, because he 
did not treat old musicians with proper 
respect. That uprising by musicians, to re- 
buke directorial impertinence might occur in 
Munich, but here a conductor of a public re- 
hearsal, loudly chaffed veteran players, and 
they made no sign of discontent. 


Belgium is deeply excited, with promise of 
Rossini’s ‘* Little Mass,’ and hearing of Al- 
boni therein. 


At St. George’s Hall—London—there was, 
last month, quite a sensation, with Christy’s 
‘original minstrels,” when they performed 
‘* La Grande Duchesse.’’ 

London is behind New York, in that fresh 
sensation, for negro minstrel companies have 
burlesqued burlesque, here, until they killed 
opera bouffe, and nearly ruined themselves, 
in public estimation. 


Mile. Krauss is said to have excited the se- 
date audience of le Conservatoire’s very se- 
lect concerts, by her performance of selec- 
tions from ‘‘La Vestale”’ and ‘ Fidelio,” to 
such a degree, that all rose to acclaim her 
queen of song, and the orchestra joined in 
heartily. 


In a concert given by members of the 
Royal Chapel, at Stuttgart, a mingled recep- 
tion of applause and hisses awaited Liszt’s 
** Preludio.” 

(Is Germany disgusted with Liszt’s wild 
music, and New York to be forced into ap- 
preciation of it ?) 


Broadwood’s workmen have a military 
band, and on their 8th annual show of ability, 
their success in attracting public interest and 
satisfying the crowd, present, is said to have 
been very decided. 


Rossini’s Mass Solennelle has reached a 
fourth edition. 


Vivier, the great horn player and joker, 
played in a concert given recently by the 
French Minister of Marine. 

Brinley Richard’s new national song, ‘* The 
*Cambrian’s Home,’’ is highly praised by the 
London Morning Post, because ‘‘the words 
are vigorous, manly and patriotic, and the 
music is bold, spirited and martial.” 


Muzio is at Florence, to engineer Ulmann’s 
concert troupe in Rossini’s ‘‘ Mass,” 
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HOOK’S NEW ORGAN FOR THE 
“CHURCH OF TH# UNITY,” SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The ‘‘Church of the Unity” of Spring- 
field, Mass., have just completed a large and 
expensive church, in which the Messrs. Hook 
of Boston haye erected a large and fine 
organ, 

The instrument is placed in the rear of the 
pulpit between brick walls in such a manner 
as to have caused no little anxiety among in- 
terested parties, in regard to its effect, but by 
a judicious arrangement in the disposition 
of the pipes within the space, the builders 
have succeeded in overcoming all objections, 
and the result is, that the organ instead of 
being the failure which many had predicted, 
is a most gratifying and magnificent success. 

It is placed so high that the sound seems to 


roll out and fill every part of the great Gothic 
nave and thence permeate, every part of the 
room 

The stone walls of thechurch help to make 
the building an excellent one for sound, and 
the effect of the instrument in the loudest 
passages as well as in the softest, is all that 
could be desired. 

Many of the organs built nowadays, sacri- 
fice too much of that sweetness, and sympa- 
thetic quality which should characterize them, 
for mere noise,—but the builders of this 
organ have imparted every desirable requisite, 
sacrificing nothing, and giving an effect 
which in the full organ is grandly loud with- 
out being pretentious and boisterous, while 
it can be softened almost toa gentle breath- 
ing. 

In one respect at least these having in 
charge the purchase of the instrument have 
acted wisely, in adopting at the suggestien of 
the buliders, a large and complete Two-Ma- 
nuale organ, rather than a ‘Three-Manuale 
organ, which at the same price must neces- 
sarily haye been magre and incomplete. 

We appeud the scheme of the organ for 
those interested in such matters: 

Great Organ—Open diapason (8 feet) 58, 
open diapasen (16 feet) 58, dulciana 58, sali- 
cional 58, stopped diapason bass 12, stopped 
diapason treble 46, melodia 46. octave 58, flute 
d’amour 58, twelfth 58, fifteenth 58, mixture 
(four ranks) 232, trumpet 58. 

Swell Organ—Open diapason 58 58, kerau- 
lophon 58, lieblich gedacht 58, stopped diapa- 
son 58, flauto traverso 58, octave 58, violina 
58, picolo 58, mixture (two ranks) 116, clari- 
onet 46, bassoon 12, oboe 46. 

Pedal Organ—Double open diapason 27, 
violoncello 27, bourdon 27. 

Mechanical Stops—Great to pedal, swell to 
pedal, swell to great, tremulent, bellows 
signal. 

Beside the above mechanical stops there 
are three combination pedals for the Great 
Organ, and two for the Swell Organ, so judi- 
ciously arranged and contrived, as to enable 
the player to obtain all the effects of a Three- 
Manuale organ, and have the instrument 
completely under his control with the greatest 
convenience. 

The appearance is unique in the extreme. 
—In front of the large arch through which 
the sound pours out into the audience room, 
are atranged on an oyver-hanging balcony of 
Black Walnut (decorated in gold with panels 
in deep rich maroon) 50 large pipes, com- 
prising the larger ones of the 16 and 8 
feet Diapasons.— 

These pipes are all of bright burnished 
metal, with gilded mouthpiecea and tops. 

The largest 16 feet pipes are clustered at each 
side, and between them are smaller pipes 
showing their regular gradationin size, 
arranged in three rows—the smaller and 
shorter pipes in front. 

These are all sustained in their place by 
metallic band-work singulary and beautifully 
arranged and ornamented in color, upon 
which are appropriate inscriptions ‘‘ Serve 
the Lord with gladness,” ‘‘ Break forth into 
singing,” &c. 

But the most novel thing about this very 
unique organ-front isa ‘‘ musical scroll” at 
the top of each of the large clusters of pipes, 
on which appears the. ‘‘Ninth Gregorian 
Tone,’, written with aucient musical charac- 
ters on a staff of only four lines. 

It is intimated that Colonel Thompson of 
Springfield, who has subscribed very liberal- 
ly towards the church, donates the organ to 
the society. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEO. THOMAS’ 
FIFTH SYMPHONY SOIREE, 
Saturday Evening, April 34, 1869. 
at 


STEINWAY HALL. 
Mendelssohn Union, 


| 


Grand Orchestra. 
Conducted by Theodore Thomas, 
Tickets $2.00..... Slate RRR Including Reserved Seat, 


To be had at the Ticket Office of Steinway Hall, at J. Schu- | 
berth & Co,, 820 Broadway, at G, Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway 
and at 114 Broadway. 


OSSINI’S LAST MASS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A cable telegram just received from Paris, bearing date 
16th March, 1869, 10;45 A. M., from Maurice Strakosch, Hsq. 
to his brother Max Strakosch, announces that 


ROSSINI’S MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITEH, 


has just been performed in that capital with immense suc- | 
cess. ‘This important work, considered now the best of the | 
immortal maestro’s compositions, has been secured at great | 
cost, and Mr. Max Strakosch in announcing his sole pro- | 
proprietary of the Mass for the United States. takes much 
pleasures. in informiug the musical public that preparations 
are now being made for the produetion of this composition 
in New York, when 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


will sing the principal vocal part, and other eminent artistic 
ability will be engaged to assist at the first representation of | 


this masterwork, 
HALL. 


MISS KELLOGG. 


STEINWAY 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, AT 8, 


Nineteenth Grand Sunday Concert. 
The following eminent artists will appear :— 
Mile. JOSEY HOFLE, Primadonna Soprano, 
Mr. FRANE GILDER, Pianist, 
Together with | 
THEO. THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
TICKETS 50 CENTS, | 


Reserved Seats 25 Cents extra, 


Can now be had at the box-office of Steinway’s; J. Schu- | 
berth & Co.’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the | 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. \ 


STECK’S MUSIC HALL. 


BASSFORD & POZNANSKIS | 
MUSICAL SOIREE, 
On Thursday Evening, April 8, 
On which occasion they will be assisted by | 
Mile JOSEY HOFLE, Spa cane from 5 Munich Grand | 


Opera House 
Mr. WM. DRESSLER, accompanist. 


Director, 


STEINWAY ERALL. 
HISTORICAL REVITALS OF VOCAL 


And Pianoforte Music. 


| Madame Raymond-Ritter. 
Mr S. B Mills. 
Mr. 8, P. Warren, Accomp. | 
SECOND MATINEE, April 3, 244 p. m, 
The Old English School, The Old Italian School. cup cdy 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


Mix, JAMES FISK, JP., sacece scons peeve pie pisicts cca fa Proprietor 
Mr. ©. W. Taylétre,...) lcci. ee eee is «.. Sole Manager 
THE TEMPEST) 


Shakespeare’s |THE ‘EMPEST J Masterpiece. 
Mr, Ho L, Davenport, 20536 .(00 2 Bln ene sine ant beieans Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo,.... ..Ferdinand 
OUr 1 VE. PATI o Pas bes ord: Dear week? cone .Caliban 


and a great cast. In t ‘Grand Masque 
THE MORLACCHI BALLET TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8. GETZ; all new. 
New Costumes, &c., from Paris, 
Appointments from London. 
Grand Mechanical Illusions. 
Music by H. TINSINGTON. 
Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 


way, and Twenty-third street, juuction of Fifth Avenue and | 


Broadway. 


BROUGHAM’S THEATRE. | 


Twenty-fourth street, next to Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Lessee and Manager, 


Mr, John Brougham. 
Mr. John Brougham’s 


LAST NIGHT IN NEW YORK. 


SHYLOCK, SHYLOCK, 


Lhilharmonic Society. 


FIFTH CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, April, 10th, 
Academy of Music. 


1869, 8 o’clock, 


| Mme. MARIETTA GAZZANIGA, 
Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN, honorary member, | 


ORCHESTRA 100 PERFORMERS. 


Herr CARL BERGMANN, Conductor. 


PROGRAMME. 


Poeme Symphonique. 
MATTE, OST LO. TB,» er a glceiaich cguleinant's ciges ince Th 6.0 
Mad. Marietta Guzzaniga, 


Sol Gi a aes ofan SEE see fahe +ees Liszt 
Meyerbeer | 


Concerto D minor, for the Pianoforte,........ Mendelssohn 
Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
POVGREILE, VF MTNE: ee LL Secs etree ere darts ea ce +... Wageer | 
| Salve Maria tii dmueiit. Jocks eS STI. tS. OLR Rizzo 
Mad. Marietta Gazzaniga. 
Symphony Nop-Iiiny Gynt de geVIee dy. 12 ee Ant Beethoven | 


FULL REHEARSAL FRIDAY, April 9th, 2!4, P. M. 


4s. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., Pres. 
D. ScHaap, Secretary. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


LIFE. IN PARIS, LIFE IN PARIS. 

Next week last week in New York of Mr. Grau’s Qpera 
Oow pany. 
Farewell N ights of Mr. J: Gran’s French Opera Troupe be- 

fore their departure for the Western cities. 
This and every evening and Saturday Matinee : 
Offenbach’s famous Opera Bouffe : 
LA VIE PARISIENNE, (Life in Paris) | 


1Sdeig set Ons ) TED 
WALLACK’S 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


| 

| 

| 

: he 

LIFE, IN PARIS. LIFE IN, PARIS. /4 
| 

| 

| 

} 


Doors open at 744 


' Every Night until further notice ; 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL. SCHOOL, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


PEMESAFISK ; JES Voce. lessee ie vasce se criste e's  Pebdrietor 


ADOLPHE BIKGEELD, 5. $8). BW. BEE. Manuger | 


THE FRENCH OPERA, 
Monday Evening, April 5, Rentree of the 


GRAND DOUBLE COMPANY. 
Change opera every Evening. Al the favorite Artists. 
Miles, TOSTEE, IRMA, and DUCLOS. Messrs. AUJAC, 
DECKE, LEDUGO, &c, &e. 

Monday eve’g, April 5: La Perichole. Mile, Irma & M. Anjac 
Tuesday eve’g, Aprilf : La Grande Duchesse. Mlle. Tostce 
and M. Aujac. 

Wednesday eve’g, April7: Barbe Bleue, Mile. Irma & Anjac. | 
Thursday eve’g, April 8: Orpnee aux Enfers, Mie. Tostee 
and mM. Aujac, 


| Friday Evening, April9 ; La Chanson de Fortunio and Les | gre becoming thoroughly appre 


Bavards. 
Saturday Eve’g, April10: La Belle Helene, 


Seats can be secured on and after Thursday, April 1, at G. 
Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and at the Kox Office of the thea- 
tre. 


SHYLOCK, | 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH, 


8th Street. 
Thursday Evening, April 8, 


| Grand Concert for the Joint Benefit of 


LG W. MORGAN and the schools attached to the church, as- 
sisted by 

Miss Julia De Braux, soprano, Miss Fannie Jacobs, Alto. 

Dr. Barrows, Tenor. M. Giorgio M. Keck, Baritone, Mr. A. 

| Toulmin, Harp. Mr. Poznanski, the eminent violinist. 


| Rossini’s Stabat Mater 


Will be given entire under the direction of. . 
HERR CARL ANSCHUTZ. 
‘Lickets One Dollar, 
To be had at the principal Music stores, at she Geneal T icket 
Office 114 Broadway, and on the evening at the door.” " 


STEINWAY HALL, 
G RAND” ClON “Goie-h aa. 
| On Wednesday evening, April 7, given by 


Henrietta Markstein, 
The wonderful American Pianist, assisted by 
| Mad. #lena Lanari, F. v. Inten, Wenzel Kopta, 
and Wm. Dressler. © 


- STEINWAY ROOMS. 


First Annual Soiree Musicale 
On. Saturday evening, April 10, assisted by the following 
eminent artists; __ 
Miss Pauline Bimeler. Alto. 
Mr. F. Steins, Baritone, 
Mr. C. Alves, Tenor. 
Mr. Teo. Thomas, violin, 
Mr. J’. v. Inten, Piano. 
And several of Mad, Johannseu’s Pupils. 
TICKETS. ONE DOLLAR. To be had at all se principal 
| music stores. 


| Watson's Mit Hournal 


NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY, APRIL . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, The office of Warson’s Arr JOURNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
| Advertisements will be received. 
All communications should be addressed. 
WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
| 746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


A concert was given last Sunday evening, 
-at this hall, to benefit sick and wounded Cn- 
ban patriots. Extra charge beyond aécastom- 
'ed Sunday evening concert taffy fur admis- 
}sion, diminished materially the attendance 
/usually noticed at those popular eutertain- 
/ ments. 

Mr. Theo. Thomas’ orchestra played with 
‘their best) skill, a light inetramental pro- 
gramme. Mme. Lanari saug with better 
command of clear, bright» tone, and free, 
‘brilhiant execution, than she ever has done in 
public, here. Miss Nachmenn » recently from 
London, attempted Mendelssohn's, B minor 
| Capricio, with indifferent success, but pleased 
her public in performing E. Paner’s *: Cas- 
cade.” She is not a remarkable pianist in 
any respect,butmay.parsin the grand anny of 
| pianists, withont serious challenge. 


—_———_—_———o 


SENORITA JOSEFINA FILOMENA’S 
CONCERT. 


This doubly and eminently gifted yonng 
“artist, gives her second Convert’ ut Irving 
Hall, on Wednesday evening April 7th. She 
twill be assisted by Madame Elena Tanari, 
and Mr. Kdward Hoffmann. 
Filomene 
ciated, public 
interest is awakening im her, ‘and we hope 
to see op the occasiou of her second Gon 
cert, a fashionable and overflowing audience 
at Irving Hall. 


{Signor Lotti, 
'The “brilliant talents of Senorita 


| 


SEML-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
THE BUSINESS LIFE. OF , JULIUS 
SCHUBERTH. 

It was a very interesting occasion, the Semi- 
Centennial celebration of the business. exis- 
tenee of Julius Schuberth & Co, and called 
around: the venerable head of the Firm a 
host of friends and well-wishers. It,is a rare 
circumstance to find a man in active business, 
with a clear head, vigor unimpaired, and as 
energetic and enterprizing as a man of 
twenty-five, after au absorbing business: life 
of fifty years duration, and during all those 
years bestowing upon its affairs untiring and 
unwearied devotion, managing two vast 
houses, one in Leipsic and the other in New- 
York, with all the manifold in‘erests of music 
and book. publishing, the details of which 
ave infinite, withyan administrative ability 
which, at any period, of life would “be re- 
murkyble, but which; at the advanced age of 
Mr. Schuberth, is truly wonderful. 

Mr. Julius Schuberth’s life has. been one 
long-musival period|during which helhas enjoy- 
ed the friendship or personal acquaintance of 
the eminent men of the world, from Humboldt 
and Beethoven, to Vieuxtemps gnd Pierson. 

Mr. Schuberth was born in Magdeburg, 
Prussia, in 1803, and as his parents were not 
wealthy, had to commence the battle of life, 
at avery early age. One of the strongest 
metives, however, which urged him to busi 
ness activity, was to afford. his younger 
brother Ciarles, who displayed « wonderfal 
aptitude for music, the means of pursuing 
his education. Im 1819, while engaged 
with Heinrichshofen, he commenced the bu- 
siness of importing Italian violin strings, and 
as he prospered, he added thereto, the sale of 
musical instruments. Frugal, persistent, far- 
seeing aud enterprising, he soon gained a 
foot-hold, and he fortified, by. prudence, 
every step in advance. Hewas thus uble to 
fulfil the grand desire of his heart, the edu- 
cation of his brother, and has had the satis- 
faction to. find) his interest fully justitied, in 
the eminence Charles Schuberth hus attained, 
both asa solo violoncellist. and «composer. 

For twenty-years he plodded ou, never for 
one Moment vegleciing his business, but still 
fiuding time to. acquire fine mastery of the 
violin and viola, and to increase, by journa- 
listic writinw, his personal reputation. . Dur- 
ing this period in order to consolidate and 
inerease his business, which yearly grew into 
larger ‘proportions, he travelled through 
Germany, Russia, Swedeu, France, England 

and Italy, perfecting himself in several Jan- 
gnages, and finding his Violin « passport into 

‘the best musical circles. He has played Quar- 
tettes allover the world, with the most 
eminent’ artists of the time. This’ vast ‘in- 
ecreuse of his social influence, necessurily 
added largely to the reputation ef the House 
‘of which be was the head, for he never failed 
to purchase from’ the great men’ with whom 
he associated, some work of excellence with 
which to grice his Catalogue, and add to its 
value and is portance. 

Tn 1840 he commenced the publication of a 
Musical paper, which he himself edited. 
This added vastly to his personal importuice, 
for be was, and is, a brilliant, caustic and 
searching writer, and the power of) his (pen, 
was keeuly felt, in all artistic. circles... He 
eontinued to publish. this Journal until the 
year 1850, by which time the House of Sehu- 
berth & Co., was known in every part of the 
civilized world. 


With an eye. to new fields for mercantile | 
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for his house in New York, and at the.same 
time pave the way for the coming of. his old 
friend Ole Bull, whom he introducedinto Ger- 
many, as well asin America, and whose suc- 
cess he altogether influenced... This agency 
flourished very slowly, indeed, not at all, so 
that in 1850, Mr, Schuberth determined to 
visit America again and give to his New York 
house, his personal supervision. 

On the very threshold, of his . American 
career, he met with a severe pecuniary re- 
verse, which to any other man would have 
been an omen so unfavorable, that he would 
probably left for other parts. But Schuberth 
had faith, and his faith was rewarded. The 
reverse was in this wise;—he had on board the 
illfated vessel Helene Sloman, 13 large cases, 
one containing an Amaid Violin, a Stainer 
Viola anda Guarnerius Violoncello, the other 
12 contained a complete assortment of Music 
for the prosecution of his business. The 
Helene Sloman, however, in a playful mood, 
capsized, and all Schuberth’s uninsured mer- 
chandize, instruments and all, went to the 
bottom of the Sea and may be, for what we 
know, now in use by the nymphs and neriades, 
with old Neptune leading the salt water choir 
with Sehuberth’s Gaarnerius violoncello. 

This was the time for prompt action, so 
Sebuberth returned-te Europe on the 8th of 
January 1851, on the Atlantic, Capt. West, 
went to Hamburg, assorted a new and costly 
collection of musical works, and returned to 
New York after an absence of only eight 
weeks. From that.time, for many years, he 
devoted himself to the establishment of his 
American business, with an energy which 
surpassed even his early struggles to establish 
himself in life. It must not be supposed 
however, that Mr. Schuberth literally settled 
himself down in New-York. He anchored his 
house, but he was a flying jib that never was 
lewered. First he found it necessary to go to 
Havana ‘and thence to South America, in the 
interests of his business; then he had to 
watch the Leipsic-heuse with all its vast 
publishing interests. So he had to cross the 
Atljautic and come back, before any one knew 
that he had left. He became, in fact, a 
wandering Jewberth, haying. travelled. some 
one hundred and seventy thousand. miles 
(170,000) io fifty passages across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

That such. sleepless activity should. meet 
with wu corresponding success, 1s only natural, 
aud we see now, Schuberth & Co.,transplant- 
ed froma hired store in Spring Street (St. 
Nicholas Hotel), to a magnificent, five. story 
marble building, 820 Broadway, the lot and 
the building worth at least $250,000, and 
both owned by the indefatigable Julius 
Schuberth. 


The cutalogue of Schuberth & Co, is really | 


something te wonder at. It cannot be de- 
scribed, for if contains thousands of works 
by composers of recognized merit, from Abt 
up to Beethoven. The quantity is astonish- 
ing; but the mere numerical list, by no means 
exhibits the point of astonishment, for the 
reason, that one line in the catalogue may 
méan a piece of four er five pages, but the 
next may indicate a Symphouy by Spohr, 
or a Requiem by Raff, each several 
hundred pages. Mr. Scbuberth’s ambition 
was to make a great catalogue, one that 
should be to -his-heirs a heritage of musical 
and mercantile honor. 
not look to the p:esent alone; he published 
works of universel sxcceptauce, and lighter 
works by the best wruers, which, by their 
sale, should build up the fortunes of the 


He, therefore, did | 


| 


| 


,in.a style of rare excellence. 
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pensive works, the sale of which might not 
reach one hundred. during his life, but 
which would, sell steadily for eyer and ever, 
or so long.as our present notation is a living 
language. For instance, he. published a 
Concerto for four horns, by Robert Schu- 
man, in full score, which occupied 91 pages 
of the finest. and closest musie engraying; 
then all the orchestral parts; afterwards as a 
Horn Quatette with piano,as a duo fer 2 pianos; 
for piano solo; also as a Quintette for piano 
and stringed quartette, making, altogether, 
certainly not less than five hundred plates. 
He also published Spohr’s Double Symphony 
for two orchestras, orchestral;score and parts, 
besides an arrangement of the Symphony 
for pianoforte, four hands.. Then, at an ex- 
pense of f1.6,000 he published Raff’s Requi- 
em, vocal and orchestral score and parts, to- 
gether with the piano score. Lastly, he has 
published. Hummel’s splendid Septette, not 
only in full score, with instrumental parts, 
but arranged as a quintette, with stringed in- 
struments, and as a solo for the piano, ar- 
ranged by Franz Liszt. The few. named are 
simply a sample of a volume of,such great 
works which Schuberth has published, inde- 
pendent of twenty thousand simpler works of 
great merit. 

This is surely something to be proud of, 
something upen which the reputation of a 
house may securely rest, and something 


which entitles the publisher to the gratitude 


of civilized circles throughout the world. In 
addition to what Schuberth has published 
(the catalogue occupying six or seven vol- 
umes), he has M.8.S. by great masters, 
which he has purchased, the actual (paid for) 
value of which is over $30,000. They will, 
of course, be published gradually, but will 
have to wait their turn with the music of the 
style of the day. 

In addition to this enormous musical cate- 
logue, the house in Leipsic publish books on 
a large scale, and has issued one of the finest 
Atlas that we ever saw. 

Such is the house of Schuberth & Co., and 
such is the man Schuberth ; we have other 
large foreign musical houses, both doing an 
immense business, but Mr. Schuberth is his 
own publisher, and deuls in his own works. 

Well, we have brought Julius Schuberth, 
down to 1869, and as active, lithe, vigorous, 
and energetic in business at sixty-six, as he 
was at twenty-five ; and it only remains to 
say a few words about the occasion, which 
celebrated, his fiftieth year of business life. 
In the words of a contemporary :—‘‘ the spa- 
cious store was tastefully decorated—odors of 
sweet flowers filled the air; a golden chaplet 
was presented to the yenerable head of the 
Firm, in fact it was a fete uniquein all points, 
every window of the vast editice having been 
brilliantly illuminated.” It was, indeed, 
brilliant outside and brilliant within, for be- 
sides lights and fiowers therewas present an 
assemblage of rare talent of the very fair, and 
of the other kind of sex. Among those who 
favored the company. with,.their artistic skill, 
we must, meniion Senorita Filomena, who 
executed solos on the violin and pianoforte, 
She positively 
plays with an inspiration, and has a mastery 
and a facility, eqnal,on both instruments. 
Her place is among fine artists, for.she is an 
artist. not. only in executive power, but in 
soul. All her efforts were. received with en- 
thusiasm. Mme. Clara M. Brinckerhoff sang 
several arias, in several languages, with a 
freshness of yoice and spirit, and with an ar- 
tistic appreciation, which, won her the hearty 


exploration, he established in 1843.an Agency | house ; but he alse took the great, solid,.ex- | approbation of all present. Signor Petrelli 
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also sang admirably. The venerable mestro 
himself wound up the soirée, by playing a 
composition of his own, and a Sonata by 
Beethoven, Opus 24, together with Mr. 
Otto Singer, with a smoothness and a 
vigor, reminding us of a performance at our 
house, many years ago, when, together with 
our dear friend, William Vincent Wallace, 
and Miska Hauser, playing first and second 
violins alternately, and poor Knoop, the 
greatest violincellist of his day, Schuberth 
played viola a whole night and morning of 
quartettes. He is just as vigorous now as 
then. 

About midnight, Thomas’ Orchestra com- 


menced a very beantiful serenade, in honor | 
of the man and the occasion, after which the | 


whole company adjourned to the supper 
room, where a splendid and bountiful enter- 
tainment was supplied, in admirable style, 


from the establishment of Mr. Heim, of 9th | 


Street. 

We do not propose to obtrude upon the 
privacy of a party thus engaged. We are 
aware that wit flowed as everything else flow- 
ed ; that the ladies ate, drank, and looked 


like angels ; that the gentlemen ate also, and | 
did not (?) drink but talked incessantly and al- | 
together, except during the one man speech | 


proposing the health of the host and the day 
celebrated; the response by Mr. Thomas Dun 
English, in which he uttered the pretty con- 
cert, ‘‘that fifty years ago, Mr. Schuberth 
wus wedded to art, and to-day he celebrates 
his golden wedding,” and while Mr. Otto 
Singer uttered a slashing semi comic-sarcastic 
speech, which perfectly convulsificated the 
German element. 
displuys, every man seemed to be making a 
stump speech on his own hook, and we are 
satisfied that the amount ef eloquence wast- 
ed, would make the fortunes of half a dozen 
senators. It was a time of hearty good will 
and good feeling, and we can believe, that so 
harmonious a gathering of so many well- 
wishers of his long lived prosperity, must 
have given unqualified pleasure to Mr. Schu- 
berth, and will cause him to remember the 
fiftieth celebration of his business life, with 
numixed delight, even until the Centennial 
celebration itself, should he live so long, 
which is not at all unlikely. The company 
dispersed at a reasonable hour, after an eve- 
ning that passed without a shadow to mar its 
pleasure. Among the members of the Press 
present, were Mr. Williams of the Evening 
Post, Henry C. Watson of the Art Journal, 
Mr. Mildeberger of the Courier des Etats 
Unis, Mr. Hagen of the Weekly Review, Mr. 
English of the Courier, Robert D. Holmes of 


the Despatch, George W. Hows of the Hee-- 


ning Express, and many others whose names 
we did not learn. 


ge a eee 
BASSFORD AND POZNANSKI’S SOIREE 
MUSICALE. 


These talented artists at the solicitation of 
a large circle of admirers, will give a series 
of musical soirees at Steck’s elegant concert 
hall, in Eighth Street, near Broadway. The 
first soiree will take place on Thursday eve- 
ning next, April 8th, on which occasion they 
will be assisted by that popular and talented 
artiste, Mile. Hofie. The high artistic repu- 
tation of Messrs. Bassford & Poznanski is 
generally recognized and allowed, and there 
is little doubt, but they will attract a large 
and fashionable audience. Among other -no- 
velties in the programme, they will perform 
a new duo for violin and piano, composed 


But after these oratorical | 


| 


upon themes from Mr. Bassford’s new opera. 
The themes we know to be eminently beauti- 
ful, and we have no doubt, that they have 
been brilliantly treated by these two excellent 
artists and composers. 


ee 
THEODORE THOMAS’ SYMPHONY 
SOTREE, 


The fifth and last of these delightful 
soirees, will take place this evening, at Stein- 
way Hall. The programme, as usual, offers 
works of high merit in addition to novelties, 
as follow :—Festival Overture—first time—- 
Volkmann ; 114th Psalm, ‘‘ When Israel out 
of Egypt came,” Mendelssohn; Fantasie for 
Orchestra with Piano Obligato—Otto Singer, 
composed vy Otto Singer; Symphonic Poem, 
‘*Prometheus,” by Liszt, and the glorious 
Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven. The 
Mendelssohn Union will assist. This is truly 
a magnificent programme, unless Liszt’s 
piece proves too strong for well regulated 
musical stomachs, and should draw out every 
true lover of music in the City. 

——————————<a 


MADAME BERTHA JOHANNSEN'S 
CONCERT. 


This accomplished and conscientious artist 
gives her Anunal Soiree Musicale at Stein- 
way’s Small Hall, on Saturday evening next, 
April 10th. She will be assisted by Miss 


|Bimeler, Mr. F. Steins, Mr. C. Alves, Mr. 


Theodore Thomas, Mr. von Inten, and several 
of Mme. Johannsen’s pupils. 

The high artistic merits of Mme. Johann- 
sen are so well known, that we need hardly 
speak in her favor. But we trust, that an 
artist, who has ufforded the public so much 
delight by her fine performances through a 
series of years, will meet with liberal public 
patronage on this occasion. It will be a most 
interesting concert. 


MISS MARKSTEIN’S CONCERT. 

This youthful and very talented pianist 
whose debut we noticed some months ago, 
will give a Concert at Steinway Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening next April 8th. Since her first 
appearance she has studied faithfully and 
ambitiously, and has made some brilliant 
successes out of New York, especially in 
Philadelphia, where she received the most 
glowing eucomiums. She will be assisted 


| by eminent Artists, but the special attraction 


will undoubledly be to hear the improvement 
she bas achieved since she last performed in 
New-York. 
Se ag 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 
STRINWAY HALL. 

Theodore Thomas will give his nineteenth 
Sunday concert, ut Steinway Hall, to-morrow 
evening, April 4th, on which occasion, in ad- 
dition to a brilliant instrumental programme, 
Mlle. Josey Hofle, the most successful singer 
who has yet appeared at these concerts, will 
appear, together with Mr. Frank Gilder, an 
American pianist. It will be a most interest- 
ing concert. 

Das sd tee 
FIFTH AVENUE OPERA HOUSE. 

Opera Bouffe, with the peerless Irma and 
the fascinating Tostee, commences on Monday 
Evening next, April 5th at the beautiful 
theatre, then vacated by Johu Brougham. 


The location is unsurpassed for the purpose, 
and the energetic management of Mr. Birg- 
feld will insure success if success can be in- 
sured. He announces next week, a different 
Opera every night, thus presenting a variety, 
which cannot fail to satisfy all classes of the 
public. Wethink there is little doubt but 
that Opera Bouffe in its new and elegant 
house will prove a pronounced success. 


— a 
BROUGHAWM’S THEATRE. 


This admirable exposition of farce, vaude- 
ville, and burlesque in almost perfect pre- 
sentment, closes to-night a too brief season 
of ten weeks. 

Mr. Brougham produced ‘‘ His Last Legs,” 
for his closing prelude to his best achieve- 
ment in burlesque writing or acting. 

His performance of Maister ‘* O’Callag- 
han,” nearly equally that of <‘ The Gentleman 
from Irsland,” which has genera!ly been con- 
sidered, his cleverest attempt upon Trish 
character pourtrayal. 

Miss Effie Germon having migrated to 
‘*School,” at Wallack’s, afforded opportun- 
ity, to promote Miss Lizzie Mahon, and she 
has well played Lorenzo’s part, since that vi- 
vacious lady’s departure, for comedy’s most 
elegant representation, evineing at each re- 
petition, more and more, of that natural 
stage aptitude, which attracted favorable re- 
gard on ber début. 

Miss Allen having secede’ to Baltimore, 
the small part of Launcelot, has been omit- 
ted, and that without detriment to dramatic 
movement. 

Mr. A. Matthison has oceasionally sur- 
prised even his immediate friends, by the ad- 
mirable quality and power, that marked his 
singing of the bits allowed him in Antonio’s 
part. 

New jokes and local hits, at current follies, 
or malversions by officials, have been inter- 
woven, with the exuberant fun and drollery 
of ‘Much Ado,” as originally constructed, 
and each fresh one is eagerly caught, by the 
intelligent public, who nightly assemble in 
Brougham’s, for rational amusement. 

On Tuesday evening, a newly appointed 
judge, astonished his fellow players, with a 
stern interdict, against future intreduetion of 
‘*dam—sheep’s mother ’’—into his court. 
The audience enjoyed this slap, hugely. 


Pianofortes at Boston’s grand public 
schools, will henceforth be tuned down to 
French pitch, by, official decree. 

Messrs. Hook will put up a large organ, in 
the Peace Festival monster hall, which is to 
be located, near the foot of Boylston street, 
on St. James’ Park, to appease discontents 
about desecrating Boston’s pride, infelici- 
tously styled a ‘‘Common.” No yolunteer 
choristers have yet offered from New York 
City, although Obio, Tllinois, Maryland, 
New Jersey and even Montrea’ have proffer- 
ed vocal aid, besides several towns in New 
York State. : 

For the five days’ concerts, 400 of New 
York City’s best musicians have been en- 
gaged, and choral parts of Symphonies, etc., 
ordered from Allemania. 


Miss Riching’s English Opera company, 
have excited Brooklyn twice during this 
week, and next week, appear in Grau’s the- 
atre, for a brief season—as we learn. We 
have already stated the intentions, of leading 
members in this company, to unite with Pa- 
repa next season, but we have yet to leare 
Miss Riching’s future programme, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


SHaxksrerare’s ‘‘ Tempersr.” 


. After long and loud preparation, the new 
manager of this—late Pike’s theatre, finally 
made a show of the grand scenic offects, con- 
trived and painted, during the extensive in- 
terval, since absolute power, with, carie 
blanche in financinl expenditure, and com- 
mission to roam over lingland and France, in 
quest of great artists, to fill the most im- 
portant parts, in Shaksjpgare’s ‘ 'l’empest,” 
had been conferred upon him, by a confiding 
speculator in theatrical matters. 

The postponement from Monday to Wed- 
nesday last, somewhat whetted the almost 
dulled edge of public curiosity, which had 
been carefully worked up, by magnificent 
descriptions, of magic scenic eifects, unequal- 
led machine devices, superb ballet, perfect 
cestumes, and complete attainment of Shak- 
speare’s ideal, for each and all of the charac- 
ters, delineated in his word painting. 

Several previous attempts by theatrical 
managers in this city and Boston, had raised 
a high standard of critical judgment, upon 
this Iatest effort to photograph Shakspeare's 
word pictures, and realize a yery imaginative 
drama. 

The boast that all preceding good attain- 
ment, of so dificult a realization, would be 
entirely eclipsed by this presentation, na- 
turally induced a rush to 8th Avenue, corner 
of 28d Street, on Wednesday evening, and 
Pike’s —late—grand theatre was almost en. 
tirely filled, when the curtain rising, showed 
a bark tempest tossed, and foundering, the 
few vacant seats being in those localities, 
where prices had been marked up, rather too 
high for spectacle visitors. We cannot af- 
ford space, to pass each portion of the mise 
en scene, in close review, and content our- 

' selves, with the concise remark, that pretti- 
ness and glitter, were cleverly displayed, but 
grand effects seldom attained. 

The ship moved remarkably well, and the 
finale, which depended more npon her move- 
ments, oyer the water, than for the extraor- 
dinary perfection of the elaborate transform- 
ation scene, received one of the few enthusi- 
astic demonstrations, made that evening, 

With somewhat questionable reverence for 
Shakspeare, a full modern, ballet corps, led 
by Morlacchi, has been introduced here, and 
the poetry of motion permitted ample op- 
portunity, for its most artistic movement and 
gracing feats. 

Although thus questionable in taste, and 
protracted, it made a pleasing diversion, and 
relieved the general dullness, that weighed 
down almest every other part of a perform- 
ance, lasting until nearly twelve o’clock. We 
haye not often, witneased the evolutions of so 
complete and harmonious a ballet corps, as 
that which Morlacchi gives her name to, and 
is the reigning queen of Grace and elegance 
combine with the subtlest artistic refinement 
of skill, to place her foremost among finished 


| 


| 
| 


danseuses, and her presiding genius, evident- | 


ly tones down all subordinates to like refine- 
ment, and grace. Very rarely is the sight 
witnessed, of a full ballet corps, moving with 
entire accord, or giving no chance for critical 
note of contrelemps, but this band of dancers 
did accomplish, that seemingly impossible 
result. 

The audience to appreciate either Morlac- 
chi, or refinement in dancing was not present, 
however, and no sensation followed their very 
meritorious deeds. 

_As to impersonation of characters, good 
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‘acting, or clear. natural delivery of Shak- 


speare’s text, very little can be said in favor 
ot Mr, Tayleure’s queer lot, put forward as 
competent exponents of Shakspeare’s intents, 
and faithful delineators of the characters he 
marked out, in a mythical plot. Were it not 
for Mr. E. L. Dayenport’s inveterate mouth- 
ing, and stageiness, he might be allowed to 
pass current, for a true Prospero, Duke of 
Milan and Conjurer. As he performed the 
part, his claim to more than second and third 
rate acting, could not be allowed by intelli- 
gent critics. 

Mr. Frank Mayo can pass for a Ferdinand, 
when no apt, sterling actor can be procured, 
to assume that part. 

Mr. W. Davidge made a clever attempt up- 
on Caliban’s character, nine tenth beast, and 
one tenth human. 

The other male actors were merely toler- 
able, or mere figures, and very fewfot them, 
uttered audibly, what their part called for. 

Indeed all the men played shy with their 
public, as if frightened, with the sounds 
themselves had made, keeping back from the 
foot lights, and with two or three exceptions 
chewing their words, instead of delivering 
them frankly, to inform their audience of 
what they meant, by certain very tame moye- 
menis. 

The great failure of ali, however, and vi- 
tally important defect, in this revival of ‘‘The 
Tempest,” appeared in the casts for Miranda, 
and ‘‘ dainty Ariel.” 

Those characters give tone and color, to all 
the movement of this drama, and if not ade- 
quately presented, no amount of scenic dis- 
play, dramatic ability shown by other piay- 
ers, or an exquisitely graceful ballet corps, 
will save the performance from dullines, and 
consequent disastrous results, 

Miranda’s attempted representative, evi- 
denced no one requisite for the part, and was 
entirely out of her line of acting, or part as- 
sumption. 

The show of Prospero’s agile sprite, was 
pretty enough, but neither in acting, by-play, 
or singing, did she make a favorable impres- 
sion, or create any other sensation, then as- 
tonishment, than any manager endowed with 
common perception of ability, or competence 
to fulfil high artistic conditions, should have 
selected Miss Lucette for the master spirit, 
and pivot, upon which the success or failure, 
of his, expectedly grand enterprise, mainly 
depended. If Mr. Tayleure is blessed with 
ear for music, he must have suffered torture, 
while listening to Miss Lucette’s attempts, to 
sing the exquisite melodies, assigned to Ariel, 
for gracious interpretation. 

Both these ladies were badly misplaced and 
out of their element. The first, aithough 
evidently an old stager, had no correct idea 
of the work allotted her, while the second 
appeared to move, sing, or act, like a raw 
amateur, just trying on, the sock and buskin, 
to see, if they could be made to fit her capa- 
bilities. 

We conclude, in view of what is here pre- 
mised, that Mr. 'Tayleure has not fulfilled his 
promise, to surpass all precedent, in produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Tempest,” as designed by 


| Shakspeare, and that view of the matter, is 


generally held, by all present, on its first per- 
formance, at the Grand Opera House. 


——~-—__<@— 


THE GRAU TESTIMONIAL. 


On Monday evening last, Grau’s Opera 
House, reopened its doors, to admit throng- 
ing hosts of friends, who braved a most in- 
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clement night’s discomfort, to compliment by 
their presence, a manager, who had done so 
much, to please and gratify them, by his ma- 
nagerial direction at le Theatre Franeais, 
The audience then assembled, rivalled in 
fashion and intelligence, the most brilliant 
that New York has witnessed in her theatres 
and concert halls. 

Mr. Grau was unfortunately prevented by 
illness, from beholding this splendid array of 
friendly countenances, and responding in 
person, to calls for his appearance, before 
the curtain. 

A new musical vaudeville was that evening 
performed, fon the first time in America, 
without costume, like‘t Don Pasquale.” 

“Ta Vie Parisienne,” got up by Offenbach, 
Meilhac,and Halevy, to make 2300 nights’ run, 
during ‘‘la Grande Exposition,” for ‘‘le 
Theatre du Palais Royal,” was then produced 
with fair success. 

This yaudeville, spiced with incidental mu- 
sic, bizarre costumes, and highly seasoned 
bits of cancan, has considerable attraction 
for unsophisticated Americans, in the almost 
perfect acting displayed by M. Carrier, his 
admirable finesse in adapting song to situa- 
tion, and stage movement, combined with 
unrivalled facility, and wraisemblance, in each 
of his varied assumptions of character, and 
make ups. 

That primo tenore, was never justly estim- 
ated, until March 29th, 1869, at least, by our 
publie. 

After those varied characterisations, and 
show of artistic skill, in coloring the music 
allotted him, no one can doubt his rightful 
claim, to rank with the most accomplished, 
comic, singing actors, either in regard to 
voice, style, or subtilty in song or keen dra- 
matic instinct. 

Mme. Rose-Bell’s reappearance cast sun- 
shine on all present, her vivacity, grace and 
very clever adaptation of utterance, to devel- 
ope each situation, haying—it would seem, a 
magic charm, to fascinate all who look upon 
her speaking face, watch her by-play and 
stage movement, or enchantedly listen to her 
perfecting of trifling music into significance 
and pleasurable emotion. As Carrier made 
his most exciting hit in leading off a finale, 
so Mme. Rose-Bell nearly crazed the audience, 
with a most exquisitely finessed Tyrolean 
leading into another. 

When they were on the stage, all went as 
merrily and snappily as marriage bells, and 
none heededjtime’s flight, or spared them in 
demands for repeats of the; delights their 
singing gaye. Without their presence, the 
spun out conversations became wearisome, 
the waits between acts nearly intolerable, 
and ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne,” as there exempli- 
fied, was deemed slow in comparison with its 
fast prototype—Tom and Jerry; or, Life in 
London. 

Mme. Desclauzas "either did not like Me- 
tella’s character, and, therefore, slighted its 
capabilities, or else she is waiting for Gabri- 
elle’s to fall into her possession, like other 
leading roles which originally were given to 
another, She made very little of it, either 
vocally or dramatically, 

Beckers lacked naturalness and spontaneity 
for the faithful enactment of the spoony 
Swedish baron, and hence fell short both in 
song and action of the author’s ideal or pub- 
lic interest, 

Mussay, Deligne and Genot were clever 
enough for their respective roles, and the 
minor characters had respectable treatment. 

The chorus had evidently been well trained 
and so the ensembies went to a charm, lifelike, 
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steady and true, replete with color and fully 
eharged with chick. 

We cannot praise the dancing or the mise- 
en-scen2, except Calyo’s daguereotyping of 
“Ye Jardin Mabile,” where cancan in its 
very highest exaltation of limb and fiercest 
encounter of infuriated revellers, usually 
reigns supreme. 

There is too little music even of the sug- 
gestive kind, in this piece, to carry off brisk- 
ly the great preponderance of dialogue. 

If ‘‘La Vie” did run 300 nights at Le Pa- 
lais Royal, some other allurement for public 
curiosity, must have been incorporated with 
it, than what New York witnessed on its first 
representation. 


Aiusicnl Review. 


Korl Blauser’s Catalogue of Standard Piano- 
Sorte Works, adapted for Instruction and the 
Cultivation of Taste. New Hiditions, revised 
and fingered. J. ScHupertu & Co., 820 
Broadway. 


There has been, in all ages, a class of men 
to whom no labor was so severe, but that the 
love of the cause sustained them, and made 
their labor, literally a labor of love. ‘To these 
men we owe the annotations, the emenda- 
tions, and the classification of the works of 
the great minds in music, literature, ete., who 
as a general rule have always been too care. 
less to bestow the necessary care upon the 
eorrect editing of the creations of their brain. 
Their reputation is, in point of fact, left to 
some zealous lover of art, some devoted ad- 
mirer of special genius, whose delight it is to 
gather up the inconsiderable nothings, which 
surround the subject, and tv search out those 
flagrant errors which the great public never 
discover, but which are, nevertheless, flaws 
in greatness which should not exist, and 
which, though nov detected by the world at 
large, are, unrecognized stumbling blocks to 
the universal appreciating of the anthor’s 
meaning. 

Mr. Karl Klauser is one of those faithful 
men to Art—a man not confined to the appre- 
ciation of one composer, but embracing in 
his broad art-love, all those whom we recog- 
nize as prophets in musice—who is content to 
take his piace as the appreciator and follower 
of greatness, and to aid them in those short- 
comings which seem to be the privileges of 
genius to revel in—namely the proper:mark- 
ing, fingeiing, and locating of those details 
which the composers either overlook, or lazi- 
ly neglect. ‘Lhe work done required a patient, 
studious soul which could only find sustain- 
ment in the conscionsness of the importance 


of the work. accomplished in the cause of art. 


How Mr. Klauser must have worked, may be 
inferred by the catalogue of the works al- 
ready issued by the Firm with which he has, 
for several years, been working in concord- 
ance. 

He found in Mr. Julius Schuberth (Schu- 
berth & Co.) a ready coadjutor in his plans, 
for the reason that the immense copyright 
eatalogue of that Firm, afforded him the very 
material upon which to work, his subjects 
eomprising selections from the compositions 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Field, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, besides a host of our 
recognized composers, the details of whose 
works, notwithstanding the care of previous 
revision, needed just that searching analysis 
which Mx, Klauser has, in the recent editions, 
bestowea uvve them. 

The labors ef Mr. Klauser have embraced 
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a wide field, comprising the principal sonatas | it can not be expected, that it should answer 


of Beethoven together with a large number} every purpose or be convenient to all hands. 


of his miscellaneous works; a majority of the 
works of Chopin; the Nocturnes of John 
Field; Charles Mayer’s works; Mozart’s sona- 
tas, and miscellaneous works; J. Schmitt’s 
compositions; many of Mendelssohn's works, 
including all the ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte;” Jules 
Schulhoff’s compositions ; a vast number of 
the pianoforte compositions of Robert Schu- 
mann, and the choicest works of Carl Maria 
von Weber. Besides these, Mr. Klauser has 
issued through J. Schuberth & Co. three col- 
lections of piano compositions by various re- 
cognized authors, with the following titles:— 
Repertoire du Jeune Pianiste, ‘“‘ Les Succés 
Universels,” and Porteteuille du Pianiste 
Avancé. Hach of these collections is divided 
into two parts, the contents of which em- 
brace between two and three hundred compo- 
sitions. The ‘‘ Repertoire” is adapted for 
the study and amusement of young players; 
‘‘Les Succés Universels,” for medium play- 
ers, and the ‘‘ Portefeuille” for advanced per- 
formers. The Gradus ad Parnassam is a col- 
lection of studies, in books, of the most fa- 
mous masters of the pianoforte, arranged in 
progressive order, revised and fingered by 
Karl Klauser. 

The amount of work indicated in this cata- 
logue, can hardly be appreciated, except by 
those who have the opportunity to examine 
the whole collection. But the work is one of 
general importance and of individual value, 
and is truly a boon both to amateurs and pro- 
fessors. Mr. Klauser states that the prepara- 
tion of this new edition, has involved much 
labor of revision, in order:— 

1. To give the text with the nearest pos- 
sible correctness, based on a critical eompari- 
son of the best editions existing, viz., a) the 
new edition of Breitkopf & Hartel; b) the 
edition of Czerny (Simrock); c) that of Liszt 
(Holle), and d) that of Moscheles (Hallber- 
ger). 

2 To correct and complete the signs of ex- 
pression (Legato, Staccato, ete.,) which the 
Master, in his earlier compositions, was not 
always careful to mark. To this end parallel 
passages, phrases recurring in the second 
part of a movement, ete., have been com- 
pared, and useful hints derived from such 
works as Czerny: “ On the correct rendering 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas,” Marx’s: ‘‘ Interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Pianoforte works,’— 
and from the editions completed on a similar 
plan, by Moscheles, by Kohler (for four 
hands), and others. 

3. Vo indicate, by parallel readings, how 
Beethoven would undoubtedly have written 
certain passages, had not the small compass 
of his six-octave piano corapelled him to alter 
them in the higher or lower octaves. These 
various readings are marked in smaller notes 
above or below the text, leaving the original 
text unchanged. 

4. To alter the notation in regard to the 
use of the staves for the right and left hand, 
wherever a clearer and easier reading might 
be thus obtained. The old notation often 
carries the right hand notes into the stave of 
the left, and 1n consequence the one stave be- 
comes too crowded, while the other remains 
unused. 

5. To give the year, in which the work was 
composed or first published (after Thayer’s 
chronological catalogue). c 

6. To mark the fingering more or less fully, 
according to the ditliculty of the passage, 
seeing that this edition is chiefly designed to 
serve the purpose of instruction. 

The fingering tis carefully chosen; though 
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7. And for the same reason, the tempo kas 

been fixed by the Metronome—of course only 
approximately. 
We have examined carefully a large number 
of the works in this new edition, and can 
bear witness to the faithful manner in which 
Mr. Klauser has carried out every point, that 
he laid himself out to accomplish. He has 
slighted nothing, from the omitted marks of 
expression, legato, staccato, etc., to the add- 
ing of an omitted bar in the Moonlight So- 
nata, which had been overlooked in all former 
editions. He has exhibited scholarship and. 
judgment, and has given to students and to 
teachers, a catalogue of high class works, of 
every shade of difficulty, which may be re- 
ceived as thoroughly reliable, not only as to 
the notation, but as to all the details, and 
most especially the fingering. And for this 
Mr. Klauser deserves the thanks of all musical 
eople. 

The publishers have seconded the efforts of 
Mr. Klauser liberally. Tio each of -the pieces 
is added a portrait of the composer, and, in 
printing and paper they will compare favor- 
ably with the best class of music published. 


te 


Many concerts were given at Cologne last 
month, to aid sufferers by the recent fire, 
which destroyed the Opera House. 
Two eminent pupils of Marchese’s school 
there, attained marked success then, and 
both had ovations, preparatory to assuming 
prima donna rank, at Hamburg and Berlin. 
Strauss—not the band director—but. one 
Ludwig, played at Gurzenich concert there, 
Beethoven’s concerto, so well, that he is put 
next to Joachim, by critics. 


“Tl Societa di Quartetto,” seems to pros: 
per exceedingly at Florence, as erities say 
their first concert, this season, had a crowded 
audience, even with very high prices; and 
they played Beethoven’s Symphony in D 
faultlessly, while all the other pieces went to 
a charm. 


Apropos to ‘‘pitch,” Boston, it appears 
will how insist, that musicians shall hereafter 
use the instruments, expressly imported to 
make harmony with the grand organ, in the 
Music Hall. They had until now refused to 
use them, and thus great embarassment was 
often experienced, in oratorio and other 
concerts, where that organ claimed a part in 
performance. 


Brooklyn has founded a new musical insti- 
tution, to replace its lost Pleaid—the Phil- 
harmonie Concerts,—and now all fashion- 
ables, and musical dilettanti throng into Bee- 
cher’s vast church edifice, on Saturday ‘after- 
noons, when grand organ playing is given at 
15 cents admission, or $1.00 for 10 tickets, 
bought in gross. On March 27th, that huge 
edifice swarmed, with listeners to Mr. George 
W. Morgan’s performance of Wely’s Offer- 
toire, Bach’s Fugue in E flat, Verdi’s Misere- 
re from ‘‘I] Trovatore,” G. W. Morean’s 
Ballad with variations, and Rossini’s Over- 
ture to ‘‘ Semiramide.” 

About 3000 persons enjoyed his masterly 
performance, on that occasion, so much, 
that he found it difficult to resist the pres- 
sure, against printed interdict of encores, for 
his 8d and 4th displays of signal {ability in 
organ playing. What a misfortune ig that, 
which in constructing this organ, allowed no 
opportunity for enlargement of its effective 
portion, into grandeur and solidity, 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD OV ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four Goup 
Mxpars awarded, were of Equan Vaiur, and without 
classification ; and that the award to OuR Housu 
ALong, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Meraber and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[ Translation. ] 


“Mr, Cuickerina—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘ Moniteux’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : / 

“Phat there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FE£TIS,” 


** Brussels, Nov. 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A, Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


*‘ GenrLemeENn : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A, THOMAS.” 


“T am completely ef the opinion of my confrere, 
‘Thomas, ; 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there ig but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH SY., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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| tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
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DUNE AN & SONS, Universal Se a Paris, 1867. 


THE FitesT 


OF THE 


Grand Gold Wedais of Honor 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AWARDED TO 


aiimoay 


GRAND, 


SQUARE, and 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is snbjoined: 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 

T certify that the Frrst Gorp Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

Merixer, President of the International Jury, 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury, 
GronrGEs KASTNER, 
) Members 
of the 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 
\ Tnternational Jury 


UPRIGHT 


*TANO-PORTES 
PL VOR EES, 
Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex, 


by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the Ep. Hansnicr, 
- : r : F. A. GevaAERT, 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- J. SCRMmDMAYER, 


factory of Planofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
Jniernational Jury 


rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great Amcrican exhibitors ; 


every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 
which to-day stands without a rival as the 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, tree, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition, These 
orchestral piavos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect ot the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


WirOe Bart Ds. 


The great coinbination of improvements attained In the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equahty and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critic#, the DNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : ley also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space, Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicale shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS ° 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH GANHOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who appties 
his talent lo the musie of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters: in one word, 
they are atthe sametime the pianos for the concerl-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonorily,’ 


“DUNHAM” PIANO OANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grandand great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERIOA’S SONS, THE HIGHESE OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost eflor 


PIANO in that high positio 


keep the “DUNHAM? 
merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
-WAREROOMS, 
No. 8381 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 18th streé 


YORK, 


+--+ 8 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALE, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


—a 


NEW 


JIRED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
yontions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cont stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beantiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA SOUPTFE, 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards. $2.50; Cloth, $5.00; Cloth, full gilt, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


$4.00. Sent 
Also in press, a new book, entitled 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ** The Opera Bouffe.” 


Ballads, and 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New,York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Kast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


Rate 


No.56 18th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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ARION PIANO-FORTE,) 2 


PATTERNED: 


THE PUREST IN TONE. 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED: 
THE MOST PERFECT ARRANGEMENT, 
WILL STAND IN TUNE LONGER THAN 
ANY OTHER. 


In short, the Piano that must eventually become the fay- 
orite of all who appreciate a really first class instrument. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. Manufactory 
and Warerooms, Nos. 187 and 189 BOWERY, near Delancey 
Street. 


MANNER & CO. 


. 


K. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smail Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitab¥ for sinall Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortmest of second hand Organs for gale at low 
prices, 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly execnted. 


TREMONT STREET, neaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Leder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, $31 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


STHEIVY WAY HELE. 


—— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements’ 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 Hast 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Exnm Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimoro; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, 8. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rey. F. 
N. Lestes, Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge, NW. Y. 
P. 0. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 


Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 
A “GREAT SOG 


IN 


A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Pinwes. 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


OERLEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


TANOS, | 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
TAR FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been.exhibited in competition. 
Warerooms, 


No, 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway, 
Bend for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc. 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Circulating Music Library; 


No, 701 Broadway, New York: 


+ 


Wats 


i 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE, 
ea ak Fi lolli detalii 


WATSON, 


Vou. X.—No. 24, } 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1869. 


i Fa 


_ 


‘a 


IE eed ap aes 


a 


fate DOLLARS PER Yea R. 
SINGLE CoptEs, 10 Crs, 


DECKER BROS’. 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
Neyw York. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 


and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anv GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its ’ 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


x 


Ba@- They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
Wew York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
‘ NEAR BROADWAY. 
\ 


\ 
* 
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REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOEN.* 


On the 8th of February, 1824, old Zelter, 
in Berlin, wrote to Gothe:—‘‘ Yesterday, 
Felix’s fourth opera, with dialogue all com- 
plete, was performed by us. There are three 
acts, which, including two ballets, occupy about 
two hours and a half. The work was very 
well received. In my poor judgment, I can- 
not master my astonishment that a boy, only 
just fifteen, should advance with such rapid 
strides. Everywhere we find novelty, beau- 
ty, originality—thorough originality—inte]- 
lect, facility, repose, euphony, completeness, 
dramatic power, and the solidity besides of 
an experienced hand. The orchestra inter- 
esting, neither oppressive nor wearisome, 
but merely forming an accompaniment. The 
musicians play it with good-will, and yet it is 
by no means easy. What seems familiar to 
our ear comes and passes away, not as a pla- 
giarism, but as welcome and appropriate in 
its place—sprightliness, vivacity without 
haste, tenderness, refinement, love, passion, 
simplicity. The overture is a singular com- 
position, reminding one of a painter who 
dashes colors on his canvas, and then works 
away at the mass, with his brush and _ his fin- 
gers, till at length a group comes to light, so 
full of truth, that in surprise you strive to 
discover what incident had occurred to pro 
duceit. Ispeak, indeed, like a grandfather who 
spoils his grandchild ; but I well know what 
Tam saying, nor haye I said anything that I 
cannot prove. First of all, by the ample 
praise bestowed on it, best tested by its re- 
ception from the members of the orchestra 
and the singers, in whom we can quickly dis- 
cern whether coldness and repugnance, or 
love and good-will, inspire their fingers and 
their throats. You must know what I mean. 
As words of sympathy please him to whom 
they are addressed, so is it with the composer 
.who places before the performer what he can 
succeed in, and who with equal enjoyment 
|imparts it to others. I think this thoroughly 
explains it all.” 

In the autumn of the same year, Ignaz 
Moscheles gave his first concert in Berlin. He 
came from London where he was highly 
esteemed, and had been induced to take up 
his.abode. A vast reputation preceded this 
virtuoso and composer, scarcely yet thirty 
years of age; the excitement to hear him was 
very great, and the élite of an elegant and 
musical society filled the hall. Moscheles 
played Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and lastly, 
a pianoforte Concerto in H-fiat major, of his 
own composition. This celebrated artist 
caused an extraordinary sensation by his 
finished execution and admirable rendering, 


j_ * Reminiscences of Mendelssohn by Elise Polko. 
‘ Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 


Among his hearers was a boy of fifteen, wh 
in breathless excitement, followed every pas- 
sage and every note. His handsome face was 
flushed, his dark eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm. It was Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
In spite of all his watchfulness, he occasi- 
onally cast a bright glance at a tall man with 
& genuinely musical forehead, who never 
failed to respond to his eager look by a smilé 
and nod of sympathy. Though evidently a 
stranger, this personage appeared to be the 
object of much observation. Indeed, when 


Moscheles had finished playing, he at oneé 
went up to him, and, holding out his hand, 
asked him in a cordial tone, * Are you satis- 
fied, Herr Kapellmeister ?” ‘Satisfied! my 
dear friend, allow me to embrace you. You 
played gloriously!” It was the far-famed 
Hummel, from Petersburg, on his way to 
Paris, who said these words, and thus heartily 
admired his young colleague. After the con- 
cert, a select circle of cofigenial souls as- 
sembled at the Mendelssohns’ house, where 
there was a gay supper given in honor of 
Hummel: and Moscheles; and surely the 
round table, where those guests now banquet- 
ed, was not a less illustrious one than that of 
King Arthur of old. The two principal 
guests sat beside the respected host and the 
intellectual hostess. The other celebrities 
were Zelter, Berger, Bernhard Klein, Ro- 
bert [the two last accompanied by their 
young and handsome wives], and likewise 
the four blooming children of the family— 
Fanny, Felix, Rebecca, and Paul. All were 
so gay and animated during supper, that even 
the delicate pensive face of Ludwig Berger 
brightened, Hummel, who, when with those 
sympathetic to his nature, was the most 
cheerful and witty of men, could not fail to 
feel thoroughly at home here, where dazzling 
flashes of wit played around the golden wine, 
Amusing adventures of artists and incidents 
of travel were related, and hearty laughter 
resounded, while they chatted on, devoid of 
all restraint. Suddenly Felix rose, and glid- 
ing round the table to his father, whispered 
a few words in his ear ; he nodded kindly in 
assent ; and when the boy returned to his 
plaee, in the midst of the universal gayety, 
he raised his glass, exclaiming in an excited 
voice, ‘‘To the health of the composer of the 
E-flat major Concerto!” 

At a late, very late hour, they all repaired 
to the music-room. Who could haye felt 
weary in such society! The presence of the 
one stimulated the other. At the sight of 
the pianoforte and music-desks, the conver- 
sation took a higher flight. The most im- 
portant subjects connected with art, and their 


beloved music, formed the sole topic from 
that moment. Bernhard Klein, just returned 
| from a journey to Italy, spoke with enthusi- 
}asm of the land of song, and of the musical 
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treasures in the archives shown to him by the 
Papal Kapellmeister Baini. Meanwhile Zel- 
ter, with his rough bass voice, sang, to the 
universal delight of all present, ‘‘ Sanct Pau- 
lus war ein Medicus;’ Ludwig Berger, a 
player full of soul, attempted, in spite of his 
crippled arm, a movement from his new F 
major Sonata; Moscheles played an astonish- 
ing Brayura; and lastly, Hummel extemporiz- 
ed on a theme of Mozart’s. Ludwig Tieck 
says,‘ ‘ Evening softens and melts the feelings, 
awaking presentiments and mysterious sen- 
gations in the artist, who then more forcibly 
feels that beyond this life there exists within 
him another, more fruitful in art; and his 
inner genius often spreads its wings, from 
the longing to attain freedom, and to take 
flight into the land that lies behind the golden 
clouds of evening.” 

It was emotions such as these that vibrated 
in the playing of Hummel’s lofty yearning 
spirit on that evening. During all this won- 
drous variety of performances, the handsome 
boy, in a jacket, stood modest and motionless 
beside the piano, a worthy study for a painter. 
His delicate features lit up with inspiration, 
he listened with burning cheeks, while his 
eyes never quitted the hands of the players. 

At the close of Hummel’s enchanting Fan- 
tasia, old Zelter, suddenly breaking in on the 
tender mood that had taken possession of the 
company, placed his hand on the shoulder of 
his young pupil, saying playfully, ‘‘ Come, 
Felix, show now what you have learned, 
and do some credit to us, your teachers. 
Sit down and play whatever comes into your 
head.” 

The stranger guests eagerly urged compli- 
ance with this proposal, and the boy was as- 
sailed on every side; but he became paler and 
paler; and at last, with imploring looks, de- 
clared most positively that he would not play. 
A refusal of this kind was unprecedented, 
and excited great surprise. ‘‘ What on earth 
is the matter with you, boy ?” exclaimed Zel- 
ter, in his uncouth fashion ; ‘‘are you going 
to show the white feather, after playing fear- 
lessly in grand concerts, and before our 
Gothe in Weimar? What must I write to 
him about you ?—that you have become a 
poltroon ?” ‘Oh! at that time I did not 
rightly know what I was doing,” answered 
Felix, in a faltering voice; ‘‘ but now I can 
only say that,{after those,two there,” glancing 
with swimming eyes at Hummel and Mosche- 
les, ‘‘I neither can, nor ought to play,” and, 
bursting into a flood of tears, he rushed out 
of the room. 

Next morning, Moscheles received a charm- 
ing note from Frau Mendelssohn, in which 
she earnestly entreated him to give instrne- 
tions on the piano, during his stay in Berlin, 
to her two eldest children, Fanny and Felix, 
and thus to fulfil the eager longing of the 
boy, who, since the previous evening, had 
perpetually dreamt of the E-flat major Con- 
certo; and she added: ‘‘ Felix begs me urgent- 
ly to ask you to allow him to see that compo- 
sition, as he is so anxious to ascertain how 
those difficulties that so greatly excite his 
gurprise can be executed.” 

Moscheles, forthwith, sent the MS. to his 
youthful admirer, with a few kind words, and 
the assurance that it would give him peculiar 
pleasure to superintend the musical studies 
of himself and hissister. He atthe same time 
appointed an hour on the following day when 
they might examine together the H-flat major 
Concerto. 

That hour arrived, and Felix received his 
new teacher with a face beaming with de- 
light: and, seating himself at the piano, he 


played the Concerto, to the astonishment of 
the listener, in such a fiery and spirited man- 
ner tnat it brought tears into the eyes of the 
composer. The boy occasionally interrupted 
his playing, to repeat first one passage and 
then another of particular difficulty, asking 
Moscheles, with modest anxiety, whether he 
was satisfied with his mode of executing it. 
The latter, however, could enly embrace the 
player in cordial delight. 

The alliance now concluded between these 
two artististic natures was destined to last for 
life. Mocheles was strongly attracted by the 
boy, and the instruction he gave him and his 
clever sister Fanny interested him so much, 
that, instead of weeks, he remained months in 
Berlin, a daily guest of the Mendelssohn 
family—and what a family it was! Goethe, 
says, ‘That man is the most fortunate who, 
whether a king orof more humble origin, finds 
happiness provided for him at home;” and if 
ever a ‘‘fortunate man ”’ reaped such happiness 
in its fullest measure, it was Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. His home was pervaded by 
an atmosphere of love and peace, as well as by 
the highest intellectual culture, in which the 
pinions of a youthful soul must wax strong, 
and every talent be developed in untarnished 
brightness, 

‘*Tn his gay early youth, Mendelssohn wrote 
a vast deal, though his labors were not toil- 
some, but rather like the unintermitting yet 
natural growth of buds and blossoms, while 
the sun that matured this growth and increase 
was —his parental home. Ever blessed be such 
a home! No better talisman can be found 
against the perils of the journey of life, for 
man or woman, than the memories of a loving 
home—of the sweet and incomparable happi- 
ness ouce our portion there. Such remem. 
brances are stronger than the golden links of 
the chain on the falcon’s foot, that hold him 
fast when he would fain take flight—they 
gently, but surely, draw us back from far 
distant lands into our parents’ house. Such 
memories inspire us with strength and 
courage; such a home is our earthly paradise 
—the only one here below from which we 
cannot be driven out. May ablessing, then, 
rest on those beloved ones who prepared for 
us, once on a time, that happiness which on 
other human beings, however loying or 
gentle, can ever again bestow on us—our 
father and motber!... Even at that time an 
infinitely rich spiritual and musical Hfe ex- 
isted in the house of the Mendelssohn family, 
where the élite both of artists and lovers of 
art met; the most brilliant names in science, 
art, and literature were represented there. 
How often the two Humboldt’s came, Varn- 
hagen, Heine, ‘and those young violin vir- 
tuosos, Rietz and David!—and, in addition, 
an ever-blooming Flora of the most attractive 
and fascinating fair forms, and among these 
the still wondrously beautiful Henriette Herz. 
The works of Felix were all here first care- 
fully performed; it was esteemed on honor 
and a privilege to be permitted to take a part 
in any musical performance at these celebra- 
ted Sunday matinées; choruses and quartetts 
were sung; quintetts and trios executed in 
rare perfection; and it was on one of these 
Sunday forenoons that Moscheles played for 
the first time, with jthe most rapturous ap- 
plause, his ‘‘Hommage 4 Hiindel.” The 
young teacher and his talented scholar, more- 
over, played together daily for hours, dis- 
cussing their mutual works, vying with each 
other in composing, arranging domestic con- 
certs, and taking Jong walks. Felix showed 
the most grateful devotion and the most lively 
admiration of Moscheles, without however, in 


the slightest degree neglecting, in favor of his 
new friend, those teachers who had hitherto 
instructed him. He possessed in a high 
degree the rare and pleasing virtue of courtesy 
of heart. His intercourse with-Zelter and 
Berger was cordial and filial, submissive to 
their peculiarities, obedient to their will, and 
modestly subordinate to them in all things; 
tearing up at once, without a sight, those 
compositions pronounced by Zelter or Klein 
to be insignificant, thus no doubt depriving 
us for ever of many a charming piece of music. 

Those, too, who saw him, with the most 
cheerful air in the world, devoting himseif 
for hours to the invalid Berger, and, in spite 
of his own sparkling vivacity, reading to him, 
playing and copying music for him, must have 
pane than admired, they must haye loved 

im. a eb 
(To be continued, ) 


——— 
(From Lippincott’s Magazien.) 


SAM’S SERMON. 


(Concluded. ) 


But while he tried to think, time passed 
and the month of May came. Next week 
Dunning would be in town. ‘But one Sunday 
intervened before the fatal day. A cold chill 
ran all over Sam. It was Saturday night. 
The shades of a dull May evening were sett- 
ling over the city, but he still sat in his office 
brooding over his skeleton, as he called it, 
and fairly getting desperate. Something 
must be done, and that forthwith. 

Picking up a pencil, Tickler put his discon- 
nected thoughts on the paper before him in 
the same idle spirit which often tempts men 
in perplexity te do something with their 
hands. He did not write out his ideas, but 
jotted them down in short-hand, and the queer 
little figures, in the gathering gloom, seemed 
transformed into grotesque gymnasts per- 
forming all manner of fantastic feats. He 
had partially learned the art in college, and 
afterward, finding it very useful, had per- 
fected himself therein. In many a tight 
pinch phonography had helped him aforetime, 
but if could not aid him now. 

Why not? With the question came the 
solution of his difficulty, He was out of the 
woods! Short-hand for ever! With a won- 
derful change of feeling, Sam jumped up and | 
went home; first, however, carefully stowing 
away in one pocket a box of pencils and in 
the other his note-book. 

The next morning Sam sallied forth to pur- 
loin a sermon. I may as well confess the 
truth at once that his pretty intimate know- 
ledge of New York did not extend to its 
churches. He hada vague idea of the yarious 
denominations, but, if questioned very close- 
ly, would haye been compelled to ‘give it 
up.” Without knowing where to go, he 


strolled down Broadway, and, unconsciously 


turning into Twenty-third street, poused be- 
fore the brown stone sanctity of Sf. Vitus’. 

‘This is as good as any,” he said to him- 
self, and entered its sumptuous portals, 
Modestly seeking the gallery, he found a quiet 
comer near to the pulpit, and there, in due 
time, he transferred to his note-book the gser- 
mon which the venerable pastor pronounced. 
It was flat burglary no donbt, and should be 
classed among offences punishable without 
benefit of clergy; but success, like the man- 
tle of charity, covers a multitude of sins in 
our day, and nobody is a criminal, till he is 
found out. 
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By the next afternoon he had it copied off. 
On Seats, Dunning made his appear- 
ance to demand Sam’s sermon, hoping devout- 
ly in his secret heart that he would be justi- 
ed in declining to preach it. Sam handed 
him the manuscript with a triumphant smile. 
Dunning sat down and read it through at- 
- tentively. When he had finished, he drew 
a deep breath and looked his companion 
straight in the eyes. 
' Sam,” he said, ‘‘ did you write that ser- 
mon ?” 

**T did,” replied Sam, promptly—‘‘ every 
word of it; adding an aside to himself, 
‘That's only a white lie: he didn’t ask if I 
composed it.” 

_ ** Well,” said Dunning, honestly, ‘‘I own 
up. It’s a better sermon than I can write, 
and I haye deyoted five years to studying 


theology exclusively.” 
‘«That’s just where you fail, my dear boy,”’ 
said Sam, with dignity. ‘‘If you would stu- 


dy something else—human nature, for in- 
stance—you would gain far more catholicity 
in your ideas and be able to preach a better 
sermon,” 

Dunning shook his head with a dubious 
look, and took the sermon and his leave. 
Tickler was quite elated at the success of his 
ruse, and anxiousty looked forward to the 
finale. While dressing for church on Sunday 
morning, he stopped suddenly and exclaimed: 

“Now, that’s funny! I don’t know where 
Frank is going to preach. I never heard the 

' Doctor’s name. I wonder who can tell me ? 
I guess Gibson can.” 

e met Gibson on his doorstep. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly I know,” said he; ‘‘I am going there 
now. Come along—we’re late.” 

They walked rapidly down town, in animated 
conversation, Sam paying no attention to 
their route, till Gibson said, ‘‘ Here we are,” 


and Sam looked up and beheld with horror. 


the exoteric magnificence of St. Vitus’. 

ts ** Not here!” he exclaimed, catching Gib- 
son fiercely by the arm. — 

. ** Ves, here,” said Gibson, shaking him off. 
§* Why not?” 

Tickler sprang up the steps three at a time 
and rushed into the church: . He must see 
Dunning before the services began. Alas! it 
was too late! Frank stood at the desk, read- 
ing the lesson for the day. The benevolent 
Doctor sat beaming on him from behind, 
while his blushing daughter beamed on him 
from in front. Sam felt asif there were 
beams in both his eyes. 

**Ts your friend ill?” whispered the sexton 
to Gibson as he gave them a seat. 

‘*Something seems to be the matter with 
him,” replied Gibson, ‘‘ and I should say he’s 
got it bad.” 

What the services that day consisted of, 
Tickler neyer knew. He was conscious of 
but one petition: ‘‘ From all eviland mischief, 
good Lord, deliver us!” Aud he made the 
response so fervently that he startled the 
entire congregation. 

** Only get me out of this scrape,” he mur- 
mured inwardly, ‘‘and I solemnly vow I 
never will play another practical joke.” 

At length the hymn was ended; the choir 
resumed their interrupted flirtations; the 
congregation settled. down to be interested 
or edified, and Dunning, with grave dignity, 
ascended the pulpit, announced and read his 
text. The pastor, sitting in the chancel, 
ollowed a faint smile to flutter round his lips 
as he thought inwardly, ‘‘If the boy knew 
that was my last Sunday’s text, he would not 

oe so willing to preach on it.” 
. Utterly oblivious to ali this, Dunning 


" 
\ 


plunged into the merits of his discourse bold- 
ly and with confidence, As one familiar sen- 
tence after another fell from his lips, the 
smile faded from the Doctor’s countenance, 
and he bent his head to assure himself that 
he was not mistaken. Then he grasped the 
arms of his chair and leaned slightly forward, 
listening in breathless attention. In a few 
minutes the sexton recognized the familiar 
style, and compared notes with his assistant. 
One by one the pillars of the, congregation 
made the like discovery, and whispered it to 
their wives, and nodded an affirmation to the 
inquiring look of the brother across the aisle. 
The Doctor’s daughter, too, sat in blank 
amazement, her whole face erimson at the 
inexplicable fraud, while Dunning, in happy 
unconsciousness, thundered into the ears of 
the congregation the saving lessons of his 
sermon. 

Not one of these things escaped the eye of 
Tickler, to whose pricking conscience the 
shirt of Nessus was incomparable. And when 
Dunning wound up with the Doctor’s power- 
ful peroration, Sam mentally ran over all the 
quotations he could think of having reference 
to hiding-places, beginning with the ‘‘rocks 
and cayes”’ that he desired to fall upon him, 
and ending with an application for the lease 
of ‘‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,” 


mare 


THE congregation took along time to dis- 
perse that day, for each one had something 
to say on the generalsubject, for surely it was 
as mystical as the veriest gossip could desire. 
The more Tickler thought upon his freak, 
the more uncomfortabie he felt at its possible 
consequences. Even if Dunning should tell 
the truth as far as he knew it, it was doubtful 
if the Doctor would belive him. Looking at 
it which way he would, the only feasible plan 
seemed to be to go to the Doctor and confess 
the whole thing at once. 

Tickler and his companion had been walk- 
ing in perfect silence since they left the 
church. When he had fully made up his 
mind, Tickler looked up and found they were 
near the Reservoir. 

‘Where does the Doctor live?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘« What doctor?” asked Gibson in return. 

‘‘Why, where we’ve been to church, of 
course,” said Sam, testily. 

‘‘Oh! Dunning’s doctor? He lives in 
Twenty-ninth street, near Lexington avenue. 
Why ?” ‘ 


‘‘Nothing particular; only I want to see 


| him.” 


‘* What for? Hold on!” 

“‘Can’t. Good-day!” and Tickler turned 
and disappeared down the avenue. 

Although the direction was somewhat ob- 
scure, he soon found the house, and was in- 
formed that the Doctor was in his library. 

‘*Please show me up inmediately—my 
business is important.” 

The Scene which met Tickler’s eye was not 
calculated to make his task any easier. 

In the centre of the room stood the Dector, 
his tall form appearing Titanlike in his ma- 
jestic anger. His face, ‘‘red with uncommon 
wrath,” was set with unrelenting sternness, 


and his eyes flashed with a very unpleasant | 


light. In front of—we might almost say 
beneath—him, sat his pretty daughter in a 
timid, shrinking way, trying feebly to stem 
the torrent of her father’s displeasure. 

‘* What concern is itof yours, I should like 
to know, that you are trying to excuse this 
piece of knayery?’’ said the Doctor, severely. 

Tickler walked boldly into the room. 


‘“*T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, ‘‘for 
this intrusion, but an occurrence took place 
at your church this morning which needs ex- 
planation.” 

**T quite agree with you,” said the Doctor; 
icily. ‘* Pray, sir, has Mr. Dunning sent you 
to me to palliate his offence?” 

“Mr. Dunning is not aware that I am here, 
and is equally ignorant that he has committed 
any offence,” said Sam, calmly. ‘“AndasI 
am the only person who can explain the 
affair, with your permission I will do so.” 

If Sam had needed any inspiration to make 
him ingenuous, the pleading looks of the 
young lady had been enough. The Doctor, 
with unrelenting dignity, motioned him to 
proceed, : 

Beginning, as has my narrative, with the 
account of the sportive challenge in college, 
Sam made a clean breast of the whole matter, 
not sparing himself, but telling the whole 
truth; at the same time presenting as strong- 
ly as possible the ludicrous side of the picture, 
and giving a very graphic account of his 
startling discovery at the church door. 

When he had finished he stopped. 

The Doctor mused a few moments, with an 
impassive face. 

**Yours is a very improbable story, sir,” he 
said at length. ‘‘ What arguments can you 
offer to attest its credibility?” 

‘* The still greater—I might say, the utter 
—improbability of your sermon being taken 
intentionally to be preached in your pulpit,” 
said Sam, eagerly. 

The same shadow of a smile which we saw 
before on the Doctor’s face swept over it 
again, He was evidently beginning to relish 
the joke. ‘This is certainly a very singular 
explanation,” he said. 

‘“‘So singular an occurrence necessitates 
it,” replied Sam. 

The servant knocked at the door: ‘ Mr. 
Dunning isin the parlor, sir, and would like 
to see you.” : 

“ Show him up.” ; 

‘Tam confident,” said Sam, anxious to 
speak a good word for his friend, ‘‘ that Dun- 
ning has come to tell you he did not write 
that sermon. He is too honest to deceive 
any one.” 

‘Suppose you step behind that curtain,” 
said the old gentleman, his sense of fun be- 
ginning fo overcome his displeasure, ‘‘and 
let me hear what he has to say for himself.” 

Dunning entered, and, just casting a glance 
at the young lady, addressed her father: 

‘Fiver since the service, Doctor, my mind 


‘has misgiven me, and I have come to ask you 


if I have done wrong. The sermon I 
preached this morning was not my own.” 

‘* Not your own!” said the Doctor. ‘* May 
I inquire who did write it?” 

“It was the result of a foolish challenge 
when I was in college,” replied Frank, ‘‘and 
was written by an old classmate, now a lawyer 
in this city.” 

** Don’t you think it displayed remarkable 
knowledge of doctrinal points for a layman?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Dunning, ‘‘ but my friend 
was always noted in college for his brilliant 
talents, and he knew a little of everything.” 

The Doctor greeted this remark with a 
hearty laugh: ‘‘ Now, Mr. —— (I don’t re- 
member your name), let us hear your views 
on this subject.” 

Thus commanded, Tickler, looking very 
shamefaced, made his appearance. 

Dunning fell back a step in mute astonish- 
ment, 

‘‘Now, sir,” said the Doctor, in a slightly 
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jyonical tone, “ will you oblige me by inform- 
ing Mr, Dunning who did write that sermon?” 

Blushing deeply, but without uttering a 
word, Tickler pointed to the elder clergyman. 

Dunning looked at him in blank bewilder- 
ment. 

‘The explanation of all this, my young 
friend,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ is, that your friend 
couldn't write a sermon; so he visited my 
church last Sabbath and took mine, which he 
gaye you as hisown. When he found out 
what had come of it, to save you, he called 
on me and acknowledged it, like a man.” 

‘‘T am yery sure, sir,” said Dunning, look- 
ing at Sam reproachfully, ‘‘ that I didn’t do 
it from choice, for I had a sermon prepared 
on the efficacy of sacramental grace, which I 
pledge you my word is original.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I don’t 
blame you for what you couldn’t help;” and 
he turned to speak to Tickler. 

Meanwhile, the young lady, whose nerves 
had been much wrought upon by her father’s 
anger, gaye way to the revulsion of her feel- 
ings. The tears would come, and she walked 
to the window to conceal them. Dunning 
followed her quickly. 

‘« We had a stormy time before your friend 
came in,’ she whispered. ‘‘And I am sure 
father suspects something about us, but it 
wouldn’t do to tell him now.” 

Dunning glanced over his shoulder: they 
were partially hid by the curtain, and the 
Doctor stood with his back toward them; so 
he gently stole his arm about the slender 
waist of the daughter and whispered words 
of encouragement and hope. 

The old gentleman seemed to have recover- 
ed his good-humor amazingly. ‘‘You young 
Americans are too fast for me,” he said laugh- 
ing: ‘‘ you steal my sermons, and you ”’—he 
turned toward Dunning—“‘ well, [should say 
you were stealir g my daughter.” 

“ It’s too late: he has seen us,” whispered 
Frank, catching her by the band. ‘‘ Come, 
let us speak out.” 

‘JT did not mean to steal her, Doctor,” he 
said, ‘‘though I confess I am but a poor 
equivalent, and this is not perhaps the time 
to ask so great a boon at your hands; but’”’— 
his voice chocked a little—‘‘ we couldn’t help 

The Doctor shook his head with a quizzical 
expression. 

‘TJ sha’n’t give my consent,”’ he said, ‘till 
I know what view you take of the efficacy of 
sacramental grace. In the mean time,” as a 
bell tinkled below, ‘‘come down, both of you, 
and take dinner with me.” 

S. Warkins Torrie, 
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THE SCULPTOR POWERS. 


Hiram’s boyhood was distinguished by one 
peculiar circumstance which we give in his 
own words. Speaking of the exhibition of 
the ‘‘Greek Slave” in Woodstock, he says: 
‘This almost verifies an oft-repeated dream 
of mine, in all respects but oue. It was thus: 
I used to seein my sleep, when a child,a 
white female figure, ocross the river just be- 
low your father’s house. It stood upon a 
pillar or pedestal, was naked, and to my eyes 
very beautiful, but the water was between me 
and it too was too deep to ford. I had a 
strong desire to see it nearer, but was pre- 
vented by the river, which was always high. 
This dream ceased years after, when I began 
to model. At that time I had no wakefal 
thoughts of sculpture, nor hadI ever seen 


anything likely to produce such a dream.” 
We leave it with the psychologist to explain 
this prophetic dream of the ‘*Greek Siayve”’ 
that was to be. 

Young Powers received the benefit of the 
village school, and at about the age of seven- 
teen removed to Cincinnati with his father. 
Some of his brothers (there were in all nine 
children) had removed thither, and the old 
folks, tired of gaining a scanty livelihood in 
Vermont, thought to better their fortunes 
by emigration, But they met with illsuccess 
smid the hardships of the frontier, and their 
support soon devolved upon Hiram. Now is 
shown how completely this man of art and 
ideals is also a Yankee, ready to turn hishand 
to anything that comes toit, Fora whilehe 
rode post through that section of the country, 
and again we find him the bill-collector of a 
clock maker, the janitor of a reading room, 
and the elerk of a grocer. One of his ac- 
quaintances was a German keeper of a mu- 
seum, as near an approach to Barnum.as it is 
possible for one of that nationality to be. 
Business was dull with him, and recognizing 
the ingenuity of Powers, he besought him to 
get up something novel and startling that 
should again bring the people to his enter- 
tainment, The shrewd YVermonter soon con- 
trived a ‘‘sensation”’ that was very taking 
with the rude pioneers and river men, It 
was called the ‘infernal regions,” and con- 
sisted of a darkroom, filled with the parapher- 
nalia of pandemonium, including a throned 
picture of his satanic majesty. By the means 
of sheetiron and an clectrical battery, 
thunder and lightning were liberrally sup- 
plied, and sufficient terror to make the-affair 
agreeable was thus afforded to the unini- 
tiated. 

But Powers was nearing the crisis of his 
life. A sculptor was in Cincinnati, modeling 
a bust ef General Jackson, who was also 
stopping there, One day this unsettled Yan- 
kee with his jack-at-all-trades disposition and 
curiosity, entered the artist’s studio. The 
proprietor was out, but there was the half. 
finished model and the clay beside it. Pow- 
ers no sooner saw the work and the material 
than the thought occured that he could do it 
just as well as anybody. He immediately 
formed a resolution to try it, and for want of 


clay procured a large quantity of beeswax, 


which he softened with 0i! to the proper con- 
sistency. He at once converted his room into 
a studio and took for his subject the little son 
of his boarding mistress. For three long 
months he worked steadly upon that beeswax 
model, producing in that time as fine a like- 
ness as he has ever since. His tools were 
poor, and the wax was sometimes very in- 
tractable, but so far as the likeness was con- 
cerned, he has often expressed the opinion 
that it wes as much his masterpiece as any 
similar work of his hand. His life work was 
now before him. But it was no easy matter 
to ‘‘sebup”’ in a business so unremunerative 
and depreciated as sculpturo at that time was 
in this country. In 1835 he went to ‘Wash- 
ington and modeled some busts, and by the 
generosity of Nichclas Longworth, of Cin- 
cianaty, was enabled to go to Italy soon after. 
In 1838, his statue of Eve was pronounced a 
masterpiece by 'Thorwaldsen, and a year later 
his ‘‘ Greek Slave’’ won for hlm a world-wide 
reputation, to which every succeeding year 
has added new glory. He still cherishes a 
fond recollection of his hative place, but so 
long a residence in Italy, where his children 
have grown up and married, and where his 


RIMINISCENCES OF LEUTZE. 

I was well acquainted with him when a 
boy, and happen to be familiar with the cir- 
cumstances attending the earliest develop- 
ment of his artistic talent. His father was a 
comb maker in North Second street, Phila- 
delphia—a business in those days, when large 
combs were an indispensable part of the 
female head gear, of much more importance 
than it now is. Young Leutze, then a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years, displayed a great 
talent for drawing and painting m water co- 
lors. My grandfather (with whom I lived) 
dealt in stationery in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and Leutze’s sister was in the habit, 
every few days, of buying small quantities of 
paper for the oxercise of her brother’s draw- 
ing genius, and often complained of the 
amount of paper he wasted in that way. He 
was not much inclined to join in the sports 
of the boys of the neighborhood, his fond- 
ness for drawing seeming to engross his whole 
nature. ; 

Somewhere about the year 1830 his father 
sustained injuries from falling through the 
hatchway of a sugar-house, whichsoon result- 
ed in his death. The family soon after re- 
moved from theneighborhood, and I lost sight 
of Leutze for nearly ten years, when I met 
him again, and we boardetl together in the 
same house for a year or two. 

He had by that time acquired some reputa- 
tion as a painter—mostly of portraits, though 
he had produced other pictures of consider- 
able merit. His greatest desire was to be 
able to carry out his long-cherished intention 
of visiting Dusseldorf, where he could have 
opportunities for improvement not attainable 
in this country, but want of means was the 
difficulty. 

However, after a time, he succeeded in ob- 
taining commissions from some liberal patrons’ 
of the fine arts in Philadelphia, among them 
the late Edward L. Cary, which enabled him 
to go abroad. 

I remember, as though it were yesterday, 
the night before he embarked for Kurope in 
1841. ‘Two or three friends, including my- 
self, were in his room, discussing his pros- 
pects and cheering him with our good wishes, 
Leutze sat at his table with pencil and paper 
before him, having been engaged, as he told 
me, in making some sketches of himself to 
leave behind with his mother. In the midst 
of the lively conversation which was going 
on among us, he suddenly turned to me and 
said, ‘‘ B—, sit down and I'll sketch you”— 
picking up his pencil at the moment, and in 
ten or fifteen minutes produced a yery good 
likeness, affixing his signature, “E. G, 
Leutze,’”’ and as he handed it to me he noticed 
on the back of the paper one of the sketches 
he had been making of his own head. He re- 
marked that I would not probably think the 
less of it on that account. That sketch I 
have still in my possession, and on hearing 
of his death, I had it handsomely mounted 
so as to display both sides of the paper. 

The sketch of himself is a pencil outline, 
showing an oval face, no beard, a well-formed 
nose, and full, prominentlips, with hair worn 
long and falling in many masses on his 
shoulders. 

His full name was Emanuel Gottlieb, but of 
late years he dropped his middle name and 
was known only as Emanuel Leutze. 

Tn conyersation he often expressed his de- 
termination to ‘‘ make his mark in the world,” 
and would laughingly remark that some day 


genius finds’ its home, binds him to his| he would come back from Europe ‘‘a great 
adopted country with ties not easily sundered, | man.” 
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Right nobly did he verily his prediction, 
and in his lamented deata in the maturity of 
his fame art has sustained a loss from which 
it will not soon recover. 


os 


MUSICAL WAIFS FROM PARISIAN 
JOURNALS. 


Le Ménéstrel says, that over 13 000 francs, 
have so far, been received at ‘‘ L’Academie, 
for each performance of ‘‘ Faust.” 


M'lle. Krauss, after ‘‘ Les Italiens” shall 
close, will have engagement there, in “ Don 
Juan,” as Donna Anna, 


M’me. Sass had engagement,arecently, at 
Lille—Belgium—to perform in ‘L’Afri- 
caine,” ‘* Les Huguenots,” affd ‘* La Juive,” 
for 2000 franes, a night. 


Victor Masse has finished his opera—Paul 
et Virgine—for Opera Comique; the words 
by Barbier and Carré. 

Offenbach, like a sensible man, changed 
his scoring for duct in the second act of 
* Vert Vert,” to satis'y critical judgment. 


Uma de Murska attained in ‘‘ Les Italiens,” 
recently, immense snecess, with Marta’s role 
—Flotow’s © Martha,”’ 


Rossini’s ‘* Little Mass,’ and ‘* Messe So- 
lennelle,” appear to be eqnally honored, just 
now, at '* Les Italiens,”’ aud in Paris generally. 


** Le Lyrique” opera is working hard up- 
on rehearsals of Boulanger’s “Don Qui- 
chotte,” aud Wagner’s ‘‘ Rienzi,” with intent 
to produce them under Pasdeloup’s severe 
control. Borghese is to appear in this latter, 
with Massy as tenor, and Lu'z as bass, the 
other parts filled by competent artists. The 
mise en scene is to be superb, and costumes 
tres élegauni. 

Adelina Patti left St. Petersburg, covered 
with avilanches of floral offerings. She ex- 
perieneed the almost killing effects of a Rus- 
sian winter, ere her departure for la belle 
Paris, notwithstanding all the precautions, 
suggested by affectionate friends—including 
Russia’s Emperor and Empress—to ward off 
its chilling blasts, but overcame their deadly 
attacks, upon her health, and left via Bel- 
gium, in fair condition, to renew her tri- 
umphs, at ‘‘ Les Italieus.” 

Up to her latest moment in St. Peters- 
bure’s opera house, the immense furore 
which awaited her debut there, continued 
without abatement, either in popular adula- 
tion, imperial and noble empresscment, or 
the very exalted prices carrent for tickets of 
~ admission to each aud every performance. 
St. Petersburg ran wild for opera, during her 
stay in that capital. 

How must some parties here, who flouted 
that prima donne, on her first appearance in 
New York, now distrust their infallible judg- 
ment of new singers! 

Liege contributed 18,000 franes to com- 
pensate her for one performance in that— 
Walter Scott—renowned city, en route from 
St. Petersburg to Puris, and, thus, almost 
equalled Belgium’s Capital—in financial ho- 
nor to a most brilliant siuger, coming within 
1000 francs of Brussels, by that offering. 


Wachtel, the whilome cabman at Ham- 
burg, deemed $30,000 gold, per annam, given 
him at Berlin’s Royal Opera House, an in- 
adequate compensation, and so asks to have 
all engagements there, cancelled. 

He can make greater acquisitions by star 


performances, ‘that suit ‘his, convenience bet- 
ter, than enforced attendance upon routine 
work, 


Lucea, the whimsical, but great prima don- 


na, has been, on dit cured of throat affection, | 
by Dr Burns, and will again bless her liege. 


subjects, at Berlin’s Royal Opera, with 
‘* TL’ Africaine.”’ 


Wagner's new opera—L’Or du Rhin—as 
Frenchmen give his its title, will soon be 
produced at Munich, if diligent rehearsal, 
now recommenced after last summer’s break- 
up, can possibly effect such result. 


Nachbaur has been created singer to Bava- | 


ria’s Royal Chamber Concerts. 


Some enthusiastic amateur in Lepsic gave, 
recently, 300 Thalers, to evidence his gratifi- 
cation with M’me. Leutner’s engagement for 
that city’s opera; his donation being sent to 
Leipsic’s caisse de pension: 


Cologne’s musical world is, by last advices, 


still excited with musical performances, to | 


benefit sufferers by destruction of its opera 
house, 


The coming scason at Baden is to be sign- 
alized by magnificent display of vocal and in- 
strumentul excellence, in concert and opera- 
tie form. 


Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” was recently 
performed, at Tuilleries Obapel, Nilsson and 
Faure taking chief honors therein. 

His works of art, have notas yet, realized 100- 
000 fres., although far larger amounts were re- 
ported_as negotiated for, including his Little 
Muss, for which Strakosch is to pay 100,000 
frances. For some 150 manuscript, pianoforte 
and song piee*s, 200,000 frances are demand- 
ed, but vot paid. 


Felicien David has been appointed Libra- 
rian, of France’s Imperia] Conservatoire, vice 
Berlioz, receutly deceased, and Wekerlin ful- 
fills the assistant librariau’s duty. 

The annual Orpheon festival at le Cirque 
de lV Imperatrice, had 2000 auditors, to witness 
their performance under Bazin’s direction. 
Great dignitaries presided, classic and ro- 
mantic works had excellent performance, and 
enthusiasm ran high, for choruses from 
Mignon and Il Trovatore, with encore for Ba- 
zin’s Styrienne. 


Cavaille-Coll’s new organ for Trinity ehureh | 
—Paris—is highly praised by Le Ménéstrel, 


after its opening trial. Rossini’s Little Mass, 
although promised by that opening pro- 
gramme, could not be done, because inter- 
dicted by those holding its copy-right. 


The Merklin and Schutze association have 
putin the Cirque de l’Imperatrice, a grand 
organ, which developes a new system. It 
was illustrated on March 27th, by*competent 
players, in a concert, given to benefit a char- 
ity, and Nilsson, Faure, Teresa Cureno, be- 
sides other eminent artists, took part in that 
grand affair, which had ample foral embel- 
lishments, which, at the close, were preseated 
to parties enguged therein. 


Parisian theatres, spectacles, concerts, 
balls, etc., yielded 1,947,038 fres, of receipt, in 
February last—somewhat less than New York 
for that period. 

Pasdeloup bravely keeps flying, his flag 
embluzened with music of the future, as ex 
pounded by Berlioz and Wagner, but eschews 


The Minister of \Marine’s; concert, on 
March 20th, had a very rich programme, as it 
olfered a Conservatoire orchestra, Colin, 
Nilsson, Faure, Krauss, and the Choral So- 
ciety from le Conservatoire, to make a grand 
sensation, by their performance of selections 
from great masters’ best works. 


_ Concert notices swarm in Le Ménéstrel’s 
_wide columns ; those given at private halls 
_vieing with the best devised by high class 
professionals, 


Laura Harris got a serial engagement, re- 
cently, at Bordeaux. 


Ilma de Murska left Paris, on March 20th, 
after performing Martha. 


Marie Sass will concertise soon through 
Belgium and Italy, then at Baden sing for 
the fall season, 


_ Vieuxtemps takes. London en route to Ame- 
rica, for concert performance. 


Naudin—Italian tenor—gets, at Cairo, for 
|a@ month’s opera season $125,000 frances, 


_ Offenbach gave those engaged in perform- 
ing‘* Vert-Vert,” a supper,after three long re- 
hearsals, to repair exhausted vitality. 


| 


Viardot-Gareia’s new opera, is 


being 
| scored by Liszt, for Weimar’s theatre. 


Tietjens and Mapleson, were both at Paris, 
late in March, for what purpose, is not stated. 


Amanuscript Fantasie upon “ L’Afri- 
caine,” has been discovered, in searching 
Rossini’s papers. 


Vernon Rigby was the Sacred Harmonie— 
London—Society’s tenor, when they perform- 
ed ‘‘ The Messiah,” in Passion week. Mmes. 
Sherrington and Dolby, with Foley also sang 
there. 

Mme. Willy de Rothschild sent Nilsson, 
lately, a splendid medallion, with her own 
musical compositions, the medallion bearing 
a jewelled nightingale, with Nilsson’s name 
set in brilliant gems. 


Sims Reeves’ serial oratorio performances 
with French pitch, crowd St. James’ Hall, 
and he now sings in all, magnificently. 

That suit for damages against him, by a 
Cheltenham manager, resulted in a verdict 
for Reeves, and costs against Monsieur le 
manager, as he proved inability to sing. 


Patti's sudden illness at St. Petersburg’s 
|opera, while performing Norina—Don Pas- 
|quale—was specially telegraphed, instantly, 
|to Paris, with comment, that public emotion 
| thereat was extreme, but she was better and 
would remain in St. Petersburg, for a while. 

Verdi’s ‘‘ new opera ”’—Valeria—is reputed 
very successful at Bologna, where its very 
fastidious public, called him out sixteen 
times. His sister, Mme. Vera-Lorini, so ex- 
cited public enthusiasm, in a duet, that five 
minutes pause, alone could allay their frantic 
transports. 

Signor Ghislanzone wrote its libretto, and 
its principal singers were, in that city, beside 
Lorini, Mme. Spitzer, and Signori Vicentelli, 
Cotogni and Costa. 


Liszt is to write a cantata for the 100th 
Beethoven anniversary, which is to be ce- 
lebrated at Weimar, by Germany’s general 
musical associasion, 


Ii Conte Ory proved a great hit at Flo- 


Liszt in programnies, which bear Mendels- | rence’s ‘‘La Pergola,” but objection is made 
sobn, Weber, Haydn, and Beethoven’s honor- | to interpolutions, made by rival prime donne, 


ed names. 


to show off their specialities. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


OSSINI’S LAST MASS. MISS KELLOGG. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

A cable telegram just received from Paris, from Mau- 

rice Strakosch, Esq., to his brother Max Strakosch, announ- 


ces that 
ROSSINI’S MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITE, 


has just been performed in that capital with immense suc- | 


cess. This important work, considered now the best of the 
immortal maestro’s compositions, has been secured at great 
cost, and Mr. Max Strakosch in announcing his sole pro- 
proprietary of the Mass for the United States, takes much 
pleasure in informiug the musical public that preparations 
are now being made for the produetion of this composition 
in New York, when 


MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


will sing the principal vocal part, and other eminent artistic 
ability will be engaged to assist at the first representation of 
this masterwork. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 

Theodore Thomas, Director, 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, AT 8, 
Twentieth Grand Sunday Concert. 

The following eminent artists will appear :— 
Mlle. JOSEY HOFLE, Primadonna Soprano, 
Mr. AUGUST ARNOLD, Pianist, 
Together with 


THEO. THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRA, 


TICKETS 50 CENTS, 
Reserved Seats 25 Cents extra, 
Can now be had at the box-office of Steinway’s ; J. Schu- 


Pere er err ee eee eee eee re ees see. 


berth & Co.’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 


Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Sole Lessee and Director............cccdececeece J. GRAU. 


Motice.—The Season will positively terminate on Tuesday 

next, April 13, with the benefit of Mr. Beckers and 
LAST NIGHT OF LA VIE PARISIENNE. 

The Company will open on Wednesday, the 14th, in Phila- 
delphia. : 
LAST NIGHTS OF LA VIE PARISIENNE. 

Farewell Nights of Mr. J. Grau’s French Opera Troupe be- 
fore their departure for the Western cities, 

This Saturday Farewell Matinee : 

Offenbach’s famous Opera Bouffe : 
LA VIE PARISIENNE, (Life in Paris) 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACE. 
Doors open at 74g; to commence at 8 o'clock. 


Every Night until further notice : 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL. SCHOOL, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


} 


| Mr, W. Davidge, 


} 


AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue, 

Mr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. C, W. Tayleure,.......... esieb oc Rashes «+... Sole Manager 
Every evening and Saturday Matinee, 

’ THE TEMPEST : 
Shakespeare’s { THE TEMPEST} Masterpiece, 
Mr. ¥. L. Davenport, .......... 


SMO I +seeees Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo,........+. ode SEs. -.+..-Ferdinand 


Caliban 


| and a great cast. “In the Grand Masque 
THE MORLAQOHI BALLET TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8. GETZ; all new. 


Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 
way, and Twenty-third street, junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. 


FIFTH CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, April 10th, 1869, 8 o’clock, 
Academy of Music, 
Mme. MARIETTA GAZZANIGA, 
Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN. honorary member, 


ORCHESTRA 160 PERFORMERS, 
Herr CARL BERGMANN, ° : " 


STEINWAY HALL, 
(rekt A ND oie As LN Bro. 
On Saturday, April 10, given by 


Henrietta Markstein, 


The wonde? ful American Pianist, assisted by 
Mad. Elena Lanari, F. y. Inten, Wenzel Kopta, 
and Wm. Dressler. 


STEINWAY ROOMS. 


Conductor. 


MADAME BERTHA JOHANNSEN’S 


First Annual Soiree Musicale 

On Saturday ¢yening, April 10, assisted by the following | 
eminent artists : | 
Miss Pauline Bimeler Alto, / 


Mr. F, Steins, Baritone, 
Mr. C. Alves, Tenor. 
Mr. Theo. Thomas, violin, 
Mr. F, y. Inten, Piano. | 
And several of Mad. Johannseu’s Pupils. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. To be had at all the principal 
music stores, 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 


me 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 


| Advertisements will be received. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 
JAMEN FISK: S8.si, coesen sp. ceo aMinedavewesesces Proprietor 


ADOLPHS BERGHPEDD. Oah.'2 4. Ave csceeemak es Manager | 


THE FRENCH OPERA, 


GRAND DOUBLE COMPANY. 

Change opera every Evening. Ali the favorite Artists. 
Miles. TOSTEE, IRMA, and DUCLOS. Messrs. AUJAC, 
DECRE, LEDUC, Ke. Ke. 

Matinee to-day at 2, 
LA§PERICHOLE, 
Admission One Dollar. Seats reserved without extra charge 
. at the Matinee. 
Mile. IRMA and M. AUJAC. 
This eyening, La Belle Helene. 
Mile. LOSTEE as Helene. M. Decre, as Paris. 
Admission, One Dollar. Family Circle, 50 Cents. 
Seats can be secured on and after Thursday, April 1, at G. 
Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and at the Box Office of the thea- 
tre. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOCAL 


And Pianoforte Music. 


Madame Raymond-Ritter. 
Mr, S. B, Mills. 
Mr. 8. P. Warren, Accomp, 
THIRD MATINEE, April 17, 234 p. m. 
Modern German School. 


| THEODORE THOMAS’ LAST SYMPHONY 


The office of Warson’s ART JouRNAL, is at No. 746 | 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 


All communications should be addressed 
WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


SOIREE. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas gave his fifth and 
last Symphony Soiree, at Steinway Hall, on 
Saturday evening last, April 3d, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The lead- 
ing feature of the fifth programme was Beet- 
hoven’s ever fresh and beautiful Symphony, | 
the Pastorale, than which a more exquisite 
piece of tone-painting was never written! It 
is infinite in variety; it brings peace to the 
soul, and whelms over in sensuous delight; it 
|is humorous in its pourtraying of the rough | 
| country festivities; it is grand in its painting 
of the war of elements; it is sublime in its 


| sentiment of prayerful thanksgiving, and full 
| of bright joy in its rejoicing. It is a master- 
| piece, and to it we turn with undiminished | 
| pleasure, no matter what other glories of art 
‘may tempt us with their supreme beauty. 


} 
| 
\ 
| 


The Symphony was executed in the best man- 
ner of this orchestra, which now takes its 
stand among the few great orchestras recog- 
nized. Mr. Thomas read it with a clear 
poetic instinct, and handled the orchestra, 
with that dominant command, from which 
only can spring the consummate rendering 
of the works of great creative minds. It was 
a performance replete with beauties, and re- 
flected equal honor on the conductor and his 
orchestra. r 

The other instrumental works were equally 
well played, and Liszt lost some of his hor- 
rors by the smooth of rendering his ‘* Prome- 
theus” received. 

Mr. Otto Singer played a Fantasia for or- ~ 
chestra, withs piano obligato. He has a 
strong, nervous touch, much power and bril 
liancy, and plays*very accurately. In regurd 
to his sentiment, or his sense of color, we 
can say little, as the composition did, not af- 
ford him any opportunity for the display of 
these qnalifications. But what he did, he 
did well, and with a brio which was certainly 
dazzling. The coniposition is the expression 
of a fiery passion, to which fuel seems to be 
continually added, and to which even the 
tema, Which is guiltless of u single phrase of 
repose, vr one positive concord, seems to add 
bituminous intensity. It is instrumented 
with freedom and power, proving that Mr. 
Singer is a master of his business We euan- 
not pass a positive opinion as to the merits of 


' the, work itself, on a single hearing; our im- 
|pression is not favorable as to its position 


among first class works of the same style, but 
its handling for orchestra and piano, is cer- 
tainly worthy of high praise. 

The Psalm of Mendelssohn, was very poor- 
ly reudered by the Mendelssohn Union. The 
voices were unevenly balanced, wud there was 
a fatal want of promptness, decision, and 
spirit. We must candidly confess, that the 
performances of the Uniou, this year, has 
very greatly disappointed us, and unless a 
total change takes place in the musical senti- 
ment of the Society, replacing indifference 
by enthusiasm, we see but little hope for it 


in the future. 


— So 
BASSFORD & POZNANSKI'S MUSICAL 
SOIREE. 


These gentlemen whose recent Concert at 


Irving Hall was so brilliant asuccess, gave an 
elegautand delightful Soireeat Steck’s Musie 


Hall, assisted by Mlle. Josey Héfle and Mr. 
Wm. Dressler. The Hall was quite filled by 
a very Critical audievee, aud the satisfaction 
given by the performance was so complete, 
that every one present vemained until the 
close. 

Messrs. Poznanski and Bassford performed 
two new duos concertante, ior violin and 
piano, composed by themselves, the first on 
themes from Faust, und the second on themes 
from Mr. Bassford’s new opera “ Cassilda.” 
These compositions ure elegant in their con- 
struction, and brilliant in their effect; the 
subjects are worked together with much skill; 
there is nothing forced in the manner of in- 
troducing new themes; on the contrary they 
flow on with a natural grace, which is charm- 
ing. They are clever compositions, and 
reflect credit on their authors. hey were 
performed in a manner worthy of their excel- 
lence 

Mile. Josey Hofle sang three times; the first 
selection was an aria from Auber’s ‘* Carlo 
Broschi,” which is a good song, but it needs 
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working up to produce striking effect. She 
sang it with excellent expression and drama- 
tie effect, but we think that the sére/ti was ta- 
ken nearly one half to slow. Her second song 
was the English Romance ‘‘ Many years ago,” 
which she sang very chastely and feelingly, 
and won a reeall, in response to which she 
song a very sweet German Lied. Her third 
selection—was a very beautiful song by Wm. 
K. Bassford, which she sang in German ‘‘Ich 
denke Dein in tiefer Nacht” (I’m weeping 
love for thee), and sang most exquisitely. It 
was a plaintive, passionate bit of singing, 
such as we rarely hear in the concert room, 
and drew down an immense encore, one 
every way deserved, and with very good taste 
she repeated the charming song. 

Mr. Bassford performed Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, in a most graceful and ex- 
pressive manner; he phrased it effectively 
and threw into it much spirit. Here and 
there however, a little lack of decis on in at- 
tack was observable. He played his own ele- 
gant aud brilliant ‘* Valse de Salon,” in such 
a way as to gain an encore, when he played 
with great brio and delicacy Gottschalk’s 
“‘Murmures Eoliens.” 

Mr. Isaac Pozn:fuski was highly, successful 
in bis Lucia solo; he renders the themes with 
a passionate eloquence which touched 
every bearer. In his own * Marmuring 
Brook” he played chea mingly, although we 
think that the ‘*Sordini” will never be effec 
tive unless the piano accompaniment can be 
subdued to a whisper. It is however a sweet 
compos‘tion, He followed this with the un 
dying Carnival, and, of course, as the phrase 
is, he brought down the house. 


a e 
G. -W.,.MORGAN .AT BEECHER’S 
CHURCH. 


The Evening Post speaks in the following 
terms of a recent performance at H. W 
Beecher’s Church by George W. Morgan on 
Hook’s Grand Organ :— 

Mr. G. W. Morgith was the organist of the 
oceasiou Of all other Morgans who p ay on 
organs. this Morgan is the chief and prince. 
He is emphatically te Morgan. What Mor- 
gan caunot do upon the organ is not worth 
doing. He will play anything. All kinds of 
musical fish swarm gaily end willingly into 
his net. Afugue by the great Bach, anda 
pretty little melody by the little Bach (we 
mean Offen-Bach), are equally within his 
scope. “Indeed, for a player of such vast 
capabilities, it is worthy of note that his re- 
pertoire for public performances is rather 
limited. It is rnmored that he has eman- 
cipated himself from the ‘* Tell” ouverture, 
but we observe that he is yet in abject 
bendage to Benedict's melody, ‘‘ By the Sad 
Sea Waves.” Little Pan] Dombey was never 
more deeply interested in the ‘* Wild Waves” 
than is the champion organist. 

Mr. Morgan opened the programme with an 
extract from Lefebure-Wely—one of his offer- 
tories which Mr. Morgan’s playing has made 
popular throughoutthe country. A spesimen 
brick from ove of the musical structures of 
Sebustian Bach rollowed, and was admirably 
given. But Bach is received by modern 
audiences asan eminent respectable infliction, 
bearing down upon them with the irresistible 
weight of traditional propriety, and regard- 
ing whom any feeling of distate must be care- 
fully repelled as one of the promptings’ of 
that Original Sin which makes its abode in 
every human breast. A decorous applause re- 


warded the close of the Bach movement; but 
that scientific old musician might well have 
turned pale with envy had he seen the delight 
of the audience over the Miserere of Verdi, 
which Mr. Morgan next played, giving the 
tenor song Ah! che la morte to the vox humana 
stop. In the passages sung by Leonora the 
player was a trifle too slow and deliberate, 
and might have expressed, orrather imitated, 
the passionate ejaculations of Verdi's heroine 
more effectively; yet it was, on the whole, a 
charming bit of organ playing, and was most 
heartily appreciated by the audience. Then 
followed variations on ‘‘ The Sad Sea Waves”; 
and the concert concluded with the *‘Semira- 
mide ” overture, 


QQ — 


NEW ORGAN FOR THE CHURCH 
MATRE DOLOROSA. 


Of this Organ we find the following re- 
marks:— 

“In building this organ Mr. Barckhoff has 
taken as models the masterworks of the cele- 
brated Silbermann and other famous build- 
ers, and thus followed a path in many points 
differing from the one generally adopted by 
modern builders. The organ in question has 
28 stops, which are proportioned to each 
other with mathematical exactitude, and in 
their arrangement the result of fine artistic 
taste and long practical experience. The 
total effect recalls a complete orchestra, with 
faithful represeutation of the various instru- 
ments in their characteristic peculiarities, An 
extraordinary impression is produced by the 
four mixture stops, one five and three three- 
voiced, representing the purest sounds of 
bells and cymbals. Besides these the noble 
prineipal and violin stops must be taken into 
consideration, as well as the imposing trom- 
bone and trumpet, and the beautiful aeolian, 
harp and flute. There are two manuals (five 
octaves) and one pedal (five stops) to the or- 


gan. 


-———~- © 


SENORITA FILOMENA’S CONCERT. 


On Wednesday evening last, the brilliantly 
gifted Josefina Filomena gave her second 
concert at Irving Hall, before a very large 
and very delighted audience. We were 
pleased to see so fine an audience, as it indi- 
cated a growing appreciation of the extravor- 
dinary talents of this young’ girl. Her selec- 
tions on this occasion offered ample scope for 
the display of her extraordinary mastery 
over the resources of two instruments, the 
violin and the pianv. The two duetts with 
Mr. Edward Hoffman, ‘The Straniera” by 
Thalberg, and Gottschalk’s full and br‘lliant 
arrangement of the Overture of ‘* William 
Tell” were given with infinite effect, and 
were received with great enthusiasm. ~ 

In Jaell’s difficult and brilliant Norma Fan- 
tasie all the fine points of her playing were 
illustrated—clean, brilliant, and rapid execu- 
tion, combined with remarkable torce, dis- 
tinct and excellent phrasing, and fine expres- 
sion and passion It was a performance 
worthy of the highest praise, and deserved 
the unanimous encore it received. Her first 
violin solo, Alard’s Fantasie and Variations 
on Rigoletto, was played with a grace and 
feeling, a fire aud a passionate utterance, 
which ure rarely found, save in the perform- 
ances of mature artists; but this young girl, 
by her natwal genius, hus anticipated the 
lapse of time, and stands forward as an artist, 
while yet no more than a child. It was really 
a masterly performance, and excited the 


highest enthusiasm of her audience. Her 
performance of Ernst’s Carnival of Venice 
was equally admirable, and proved her power 
over the difficulties of the instrument and 
her full appreciation of grotesque musical 
humor. This piece drew down an immense 
encore, indeed she was recalled after every 
piece, and once or twice she had to resist a 
double encore. Her reception during the 
whole evening was a genuine homage to pre- 
cocius genius. 

Filomena was assisted by Mme. Elena La- 
nari, Senor Boy, Signor Fossati, Senor Salce- 
do, and Mr. Edward Hoffman, who yolunteer- 
ed their services on the occasion. 


=o 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH. 


The concert given at this church in Eighth 
street, on Thursday evening, to benefit the 
schools attached to it, and its accomplished 
musical director and organist, received a very 
inadequate consideration from those who 
either control ecclesiastical matters there, or 
worship therein. 

It may be, that recent demonstrations of 
desire to conform musical performance, with 
religious belief, in that edifice, induced this 
marked witholding of patronage, to deserving 
objects. 

How this movement away from the church,on 
‘Thursday evening, originated, and how it 
chanced that so poor a show of audience 
then appeared, future events will, probably, 
reveal, but so far as the performance of Ros- 
siui’s Stabat Mater, with full chorus, under 
Carl Anschutz’s direction, was concerned, we 
must declare, that so worthy attainment of 
desirable execntion, has not often gratified 
any public in this country. Principals, cho- 
risters, organist, harpist, and conductor, then 
cooperated in most admirable fashion, to per- 
fect a well considered presentiment of a 
great composition. 

Mr. G. W. Morgan’s arrangement of Ver- 
di’s celebrated Miserere, as given by himself 
and Mr. Toulmin, is pleasing and creditable 
to both parties. Mr. Toulmin’s harp solo af- 
forded delightful evidence of his skill and 
taste, and Mr. G. W. Morgan’s treatment in 
organ solo, of Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘Semi- 
ramide,’’ likewise proved his absolute mastery 
of all the grand organ’s resources, and per- 
tection of skill in devising and producing ef- 
fects in use of its stops, individually, or in 
fully combined power and richest harmonies. 


————— > 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Madame Varian Hoffman, the well known 
and popular artist, will receive the compli- 
ment of a grand concert at Apollo Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, the 5th of May, when 
she will be assisted by some of the most 
eminent artists in the City. This flattering 
testimonial to her merit is tendered Mme. 
Varian Hoffman by a number of the-wealth- 
iest and most influential of our citizens, and 
will prove one of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful concerts of the season. 


Miss Henrietta Markstein, the young and 
highly talented pianiste, will give a matinee 
at Steinway Hall, to-day, Saturday. The re- 
putation she has achieved by her perform- 
ance, should attract a crowded attendance on 
the occasion. 


Mme. Bertha Johannsen will give her first 
Annual Musical Soiree, at Steinway’s Small 
Hall, this evening, Saturday, April 18th, and 
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will be assisted by Miss Pauline Bimeler, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, Herr von Inten, Herr F. 
Stein, Herr Alves, and by several of her pu- 
pils. The programme contains specimens of 
the works of the following eminent com- 
posers: Beethoven, Gluck, Schumann, Schu- 
pert, Fesca, Gluck, Reineke, and Raff, and is 
well worthy the attention of the lovers of 
high class music. Mme. Johannsen deserves 
well of the public, and we trust that a full 
room will crown her enterprize. 


Thomas’ Sunday Evening Concert, the 
twentieth, will take place to-morrow evening, 
the 11th, at Steinway Hall. It is hardly ne. 
cessary to say, that the instrumental pro 
gramme will be fine, for-such is the cast on 
every Sunday evening. The popular and ta- 
lented artist, Josey Hofle, will be the vocalist 
of the occasion, and willadd the attraction of 
her fine voice and excellent singing to the pro- 
gramme. 


The Mendelssohn Orchestral Union, will 
give another of their brilliant concerts, to- 
morrow, Sanday evening, at Irving Hall. 
This young, but strong organization, is uuder 


the direction of Harvey B. Dodworth and | 


Edward Mollenhauer, and is making rapid 
strides towards executive perfection. Their 
few last concerts have been crowded to over- 
flowing. 

Mr. F. Bergner, whose musical abilities 
are so well known in all our musical circles, 
will give his annual concert at Steinway Hall, 
on Thursday, April 15th, when he will be as- 
sisted by Mlle. Josey Mofle aud other emi-| 
nent artistic talent. 


Mr. Joseph Comellas, a pianist and com- 
poser of high merit, one whose works will 
soon make their mark, will give a soiree mu- 
sicale at Chickering’s Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening next, April 13th, which will be at- 
tended by the elite of our musical society. 

oO 


@ 


THEATRE FBANCAIS, 


Mr. Juignet faced s friendly host, at his! 
benefit here, last Wednesday evening, when 
he played Octave Duboturg, iu u one act 
comedietta, by Pierron and Laferriere, | 

That comic affair amounted to very little, | 
and was probably selected to show that Mr. | 
Juignet had not forgotten how to play a part 
in French comedy. ai 

Neither did the extrayagance, to cCarica-| 
ture Verdi’s intensely tragic opera—Il Forza | 
del Destino—which claims to have been con- 
cocted for Parisian delectation,and quizzing of 
an unpopular composer, afford much gratifica-_ 
tion to a public, very anxious to behold ** La | 
Grande Duchesse” travestied, or yield those 
engaged in performing it, any special credit. | 

M. Genot who spouted and gesticulated | 
furiously, near the orchestra, upon that per- 
formance, won nearly all the honors then 
gained, except the floral ones. That affair 
had neither point, nor genuine humor, to re- 
deem its gross absurdity, so it fell very flat. 

Mr. Bourgoin’s chanson had some accep- 
tanee, because he gave it, with pleasing voice, | 
and like a good singer. 

When after tedious waiting that eagerly 
expectant erowd, did look upon the cleverly 


transformed characters, in ‘‘La Grand Du-| 


chesse,’” hilarity, interested attention, enthu- 


siastic applause for each admirable make up. 


and clearly artistic’ counterfeit: of the oppo- | 


site sex, by Carrier, Rose U 
Deligne, Gueretti, Maurice and Clementine. 


All these performers acquitted themselves 
wel] in transformation of dress, bearing, and 
by play, bunt the achievements of Carrier, 
Rose Bell, Desclauzas, Maurice and Deligne, 
were chiefly regarded by the critical in art 
with favor. 

Carrier was simply immense, as ‘‘La 
Grande Duchesse,” and his popularity, so 
greatly enhanced, by performance in ‘* La 
Vie Parisinne,” became almost equally im- 
mense, with his presentment of La Duchesse. 

Rose-Bell’s clear dramatic instinct and re- 
fined artistic cammand of voice, expression 
and stage movement, carried her triumphant- 
ly, overall those difticulties which attended her 
finale achievement of male characters. Dec- 
luuzes made a portentous General Boum and 
favorably sketched out his character or 
movements, Maurice got off several clever 
hits, as Prince Paul and Deligne contrived 
his counterfeit of Wauda in marvellously 
deceptive fashion, as very few, could have 
detected the sham, if not preViously apprised 
of it, eitherin make up, a perfect one, by the 
way,—gesture, bearing or by play. 

Uproarious fun in front, did not in least 
disconcert, any one artist, who then, endea- 
vored to pass current clever illusionists. That 
first act of Herr Offenbach’s best, went oft 


smoothly, and nicely, in all respects, for or- | 
chestra and chorus, and figurants, all moved 


with equal precision, aud tact in making 
points to any former performance of it. 

So acceptably doue, was that rare bit of fun, 
that all present congratelated themselves on 
having witnessed it, and lavished praises upon 
all engaged, as they wended their way out and 
homeward. 


Mr. Juignet had ample cause, complacent | 


regard of the house that evening, with self 
gratulation, for conceiving a new sensation, 
and fresh delight to his-patrons, or those 


who have sustained Mr. Grau’s management | 


in Opera Bouffe. 


~<— 


PHILHARMUNIC SOCIETY. 


New York’s ‘‘Academy of Music” over. | 


flowed, yesterday afteruoon, with interested 
listeners to Mme. Gazzaniga, Richard Hoff- 
man, and this society’s noble orchestra. ' 

All parties having learned Liszt’s ‘‘Ideale”’ 
it went more smoothly and required only 
half an hour, to perform. The other orches- 
tral pieces, had good treatment, and Beetho- 
yen’s Ist Symphony then charmed every 
one, by its delightful contrast, with Liszt and 
Wagner. 

Mme, Gazzaniga was not in her best vocal 
condition, yet she gave artistic interpretation 
of the music allotted her. 

Mr. Richard Hoffmann received quite au 
ovation, before playing Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in D minor,and satisfied all expectation 
by his treatment of it,although the pianoforte 
on which he played, could not be considered 
a faultless Chickering. 


(a 


LONDON'S GRAND ITALIAN OPERA. 


Gye and Mapleson’s programme for Italian 
Opera, this season, at Covent Garden theatre, 
occupies a page in The Musical World. 

Ts promises to commence, on March 30th, 
a season, running through forty nights—four 
each week, and subscriptions range for boxes 
on second tier 100, first tier 200, asd grand 


Bell, Desclauzas, tier 240 guineas. 


Their repertoire now contains 48 Operas 


and 23 are promised for this season’s work, 
beside hope extended of Hamlet. 

The list of engagements includes Patti, 
Vanzani—Mrs. Van Zandt—Grossi, Nilsson, 
Irma de Murska, Tietjens, Lucca as prime 
donne, Corsi, Naudin, Tamberlik—first time 
in four year, Graziani, Cotogni, Lejall, Foli, 
Santley, and other male singing celebrities. 
Signor Vianesi, as co director with Arditi, 
Carodus to lead the orehestra, Godfrey, the 
| military band, Santi as chorus master, Des- 
places for ballet master, with Miles Dor and 
| Bose as premieres danseuses, the chorus, 
selected from both Her Majesty’s and QOo- 
vent Garden operas and Harris for stuge 
manager. In that list of works to be perfor- 
|/med not one novelty appears. Hamlet can 
not be given, with its chief atraction,—Nils- 
son—omitted, and she will not sing in Co- 
vent Garden, dreading its well kuown ill 
effects upon voices likes hers. 

Mapleson’s visit to Puris, just before open- 
ing, with his intimate friend Tietjens, un- 
doubtedly had for principal object, to nego- 
_tiate with Nilsson, in reference to her refusal, 
in hope of mallifying ber displeasure at the 
change of base from his new opera house to 
Covent Garden. Various® cogent reasons 
probably cooperated, to produce the combina- 
tion at Covent Garden, and consequent 
neglect of Harl Ward’s uew opera house. 

One was, no doubt, the loss incurred by 
|competition for patrovage of a luxury, which 
devided receipts and largely increased the 
expenses by consequent extravagant bids for 
operatic ‘‘ story.” 

Another was explained some time since, in 
Sarl Ward’s refusal to give Mapleson lease 
and- control of her Majesty's theatre, beyond 
the brfef, unexpired time, named by existing 
lease. 

The attempt to combine operatic force and 
patronage, in one enterprise, is already mesa- 
sured with defeat, by announced competition 
| at the Lyceum theatre, which has often pro- 
| ved a resort for Italian Opera wheu excluded 
| from either rival house. 

We anticipate lively reports on this subject 
from London during this spring and summer. 


JAMES VICK’S ILLUSTRATED FLORAL 
CATALOGUE. 


We have received trom James Vick of Ro- 
cheater, N. Y., his [llustrated: Catalogue of 
Seeds and Floral Guide for 1869. It is truly 
a most interesting pamphlet, and contains an 
amount of information in the direction of his 
business, altugether astonishing. Mr. Vick 
controls a colossul business, supplying the 
whole country with seeds of the finest and 
most reliable character, and at prices which 
must recommend themselves to every one. 
The testimonials which reach him from every 
part of the United States, from those who 
have used his seeds, prove that his dealings 
are entirely on the aquare; and that he only 
dispenses genuine articles. All those who 
desire to make their homes beautiful, should 
send 10 cents for the Illustrated Catalogne,so 
that they can sce for themselves just the seeds 
they require. Mr. Vick’sigimense resources 
enable him tosupply orders with the utmost 
promptness. 


Pio Nono has refused permission of female 
voices, in Rossini’s new mass, when perfurm- 
ed at Rome, during holy week. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
NINETEENTH SuNDAY CONCERT 


- The audience that evening, did not quite 
equal some of its predecessors, yet a sufficient 
public assembled, to give all concerned with 
“the performance, ample observance, and en- 
thusiasm for good attainment of their music. 
' We did not find the orchestra—especially 
the wind department, and notably the trom- 
bones and trumpets—so apt or nice in per- 
formance, as on some preceding Sunday eve- 


with | : ; 

ey seemed to have been, either wearied, 
or disheartened by ther severe trials on the 
evening previous, in compassing Liszt’s 
nightmare, or nearly impossible music, and so 
betrayed, at times, a marked falling off, from 
their high standard, as raised in these and 
other like concerts. 

Bach’s Symphony in D, styled his first, had 
fair interpretation, however, so‘had Mendels- 
sohn Fantasia, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 

-—although in this latter many defects of that 
description just noted, appeared to mar—in- 
tended finish of an exquisite composition. 

Wagner’s Overture to ‘‘ Rienzi” went off, 
passably; Vogt’s most acceptaqle ‘‘ Nachtge- 
sang,” as “usual, delightfully, and selections 
from Rossini’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell” closed that 
concert in good style. 

Mr. Frank !Gilder’s pianism is too crude, 
and realty amateurish, to admit of criticism, 
and so we pass it by unnoticed. 


HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOCAL AND 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Mr. Ritter’s second matinee, to illustrate 
musical progress, either in vocal or piano- 
forte execution and form, had to contend 
with serious obstacles, in the early hour— 
11.30 a.m., at which it commenced—and the 
manifold claims upon public attention, offer- 
ed upon April 3d, to public interest and pa- 
tronage. A fair audience did, however, res- 
pond to his invitation, to review musieal pro- 
gress, from 1716, down to Liszt’s fantastic 
music. 

The selections for this second appeal to 
public sympathy, for high musical art, were 
not so bright, cheerful, and taking, as those 
chosen for his first demonstration, of both 
scientific attainment in music,and tact in ca- 

_ tering for refined taste. 

‘In general they were too grave, and pro- 
nounced in severe attainment of musical sci- 
ence, to interest other than profound musi- 
cians or bibliopists, who can afford time for 
pondering over scores, or else luxuriate in 
black letter lore. 

It would not, propably, suit other than ab- 
struse scoliasts to rehearse, seriatim, the pro- 
gramme offered to public attention, that after- 
noon, by Mr. Ritter, and few salient points, 
could be named as brilliant exponents or 
either his theory in this illustrative series, or 
the ability of Mme. Ritter, in vocal exposi- 
tion, and Mr. 8S. B. Mills’ display of thorough 
mastery in pianoforte treatment, of the por- 
tions confided to him. It may suffice to say, 
that many good suggestions were afforded, in 
the course of that performance, and that Mrs. 
Ritter gained not a few encomiums, for her 
readings of the music allotted to her, even if 
she did not, invariably, receive critical ap- 
proval, for artistic use of the strong yoice, 
given her by nature, in treating her songs, 
and that Mr. 8. B. Mills decidedly upheld 
the high standard of pianism, which he, for 
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city. 

That matinee proved to all intelligible and 
susceptible musical natures, alike instructive 
and pleasurable. 

Its special defects and excellencies, would 
require ampler field, to specify and develope, 
than we have at command. We, therefore, 
remark, in general, that a very enjoyable oc- 
casion happened then for all present. 


=> ro 


SUSINI’s BENEFIT. 


Signor gusini having recovered, from his 
yocal infirmity by medical treetment, took 
a benefit at New Yorks ‘‘ Academy of Music,” 
last Saturday afternoon, with fa*r response 
to his appeal for public sympathy. 

Rossini’s ‘*I] Barbiere di Siviglie,” with 
Miss Alida Topp’s pianoforte intertude, made 
the programme for that beneficial occassion. 
Miss Adelaide Phillips—cast for Rosina—per- 
formed that role in a very indifferent manner, 
and devoted all her energies to performance 
of ‘A beauteful Cuban Sun,” by request, 
which gained her, an anthuseastic redemend., 

Signior Lotti’s impersonation of ‘‘ I] Conte 
@ Almayiva,” or his singing, gained him no 
laurels, for exept very rare bits, he treated 
his music in a slovenly magner, and enacted 
the several phases of character, with reckless 
desrigard of their claims upon a first tenor, 
and passable actor. 

Signor Reina’c assumption of Figaro’s part 
showed cleverness, and clear appreiation, of 
its demands upon a_first class baritone, yet 
laeked that artistic control of the voice, which 
alway can give execution of his music, either 
solo, or concerted, free acceptance with an in- 
telligient or critical public, for he appeared 
have lost, management of his voice, by rough 
resage, and whas too often, come out rough, 
unequal, and false. 

Signor Fossati has not a large or sensa- 
tional tone, yet he sang like a well bred ar- 
tist. 

His performance of Don Basilio’s music, 
had, therefore credit, with musicians, while 
it produced slight effect upon the general 
publi. 

S gnor Nicolai, who conducted that opera- 
tic attair, most be deemed too demonstrative, 
for a wellinformed director, who has imade- 
quate means, to carry out grand ideas. 

Miss Topp played admirably, the simple 
melodies, given at first, or upon redemand, 
more of like delightful kind, 

The grand piano then assigned her for 
illustration, honored clearly those charming 
developements of musical insporation, ficly 
given, and placed Mr- A. Weber, high in the 
list of grand pianoforte makers. 

We hayveseldom witnessed a greater triumph 
for a pianofarte manufacturer, then he gained 
by general acclaim, upon that occasion, by 
the exhibition of a grand pianoforte, posses- 
sing all the requisites, for a first class grand 
concert intrument. 

———eEeEeEeEeEeEeE—EE——EeEEeEEeEeEEeee 


MR. W. J. HILL’S CONCERT. 


This fayorite and popular tenor gave his 
annual concert at Irving Hall on ‘Tuesday 
evening, April 6th. There was a very large 
audience present, and the enterprize was, un- 
questionably, a financial success. ‘The artists 
assisting Mr. Hill were, Mme. Lanari, Miss 
Jennie E. Bull, and Mile. Filomeno; Mr. 
Gustavus Hall, Mr. Harry Sanderson, Messrs, 
Thatcher, Bekett, Trost add Hoffman, and 
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so many years past, has maintained in this { Mr. Isaac Poznanski—talent enough to dis- 


tribute over two programmes, 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
evening was the male quartette singing. The 
voices of the four gentlemen are well balane- 
ed, and blend admirably, and they sing with 
an artistic finish, and a nice attention to re- 
fined coloring and well judged contrast, which 
we very rarely hear either in public or private, 
We think that Messrs. Thatcher, Hill, Bec- 
kett and Trost can throw down the gauntlet 
to quartette singers. We have nothing to 
say in praise of the quartette of mixed voices, 
who sang very badly, a very clever arrange- 
ment by D. R. Stanford, Esq., of Abt’s, 
‘‘Thee, only thee I love.” 

We never heard Mr. Hill sing with so 
much spirit and expression; he seemed to be 
carried up into the art region, and to feel in- 
spiration beyond his usual impulse. Not on- 
ly was this so in both his songs, but also in 
his duett with Miss Jennie E. Bull. We 
need hardly say that his friends and, indeed, 
all present, gave hearty demonstration of the 
delight his singing afforded them. Mme. 
Lanari sang two solos, the Italian selection 
with much brillianecy, and Miss Bull sang 

tigelli’s ‘‘Isolina,” in a very creditable 
manner. 

Mile. Filomeno and Ed. Hoffman’s piano 
duett, went off with immense dash and force, 
and Harry Sanderson, as usual, roused up the 
people by his electric flashes of pianism. 

Mr. Isaac Poznanski played the ‘‘ Lombar- 
di” Fantasie, in a manner which displayed 
the thorough artist: His clear and brilliant 
execution, his fine taste and expression, and 
his full, round tone, afforded entire satisfac- 
tion to all present, iucluding the most critic- 
al. We must not forget to mention, that Mr. 
G. Hall sang Operti’s Anvil Jack, with spirit 
and effect, and that Weber’s Grand piano- 
fortes fully sustained their brilliant and in- 
creasing reputation, They were truly magni- 
ficent instruments. 


EASTER SUNDAY MUSIC. 

The musical performances on Easter Sun 
day, in New York churches, were unusually 
meritorious, and elabotate in preparation of 
means for grand rejoicing in song, than for 
many years before, Among those which at- 
tracted special attention, from those con- 
versant with the best attainments in sacred 
song, Trinity and St. John’s, St. George’s, 
St. Alban’s, St. Peter’s, St. Stephen’s, St. 
Patrick’s, St. Ann’s and Dr. Osgood’s, were 
chiefly noted as excelling either in tasteful 
execution by a quartet, boy’and male choir, 
or full chorus of fresh, bright, true and tho- 
roughly drilled, mature singers, At St. 
Stephen’s, orchestral coloring, and power, 
were reenforced by instrumental accessions 
from Thomas’ orchestra, to make effective, a 
rather sensational Mass, which bordered 
closely upon a grand opera worked up to a 
high emotional pitch. aire, 

At St. John’s besides the excellent per- 
formance by a mixed choir, under the di- 
rection of James Pech, Mus. Doc., a reverend 
preacher returned to his pristine vocation 
for that special occasion, and renewed the 
charm which his pure tenor and finished 
style,tinvariably afforded either church or 
concert public, in days gone by. 

At the Metropolitan Cathedral, a magni- 
ficent performance of Mozart’s 12th Mass, 
honored the organist and director, equally 
with the volunteer chorus trained up by his 
unwearied exertions and skill, or the principal 
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singers there engaged,and the wellfinstructed 
accessions brought in to make a prompt, 
solid ensemble, and make the lights and shades 
clear and effective. . 

We have often heard this very popular 
Mass given, by large choral forces, but never 
were so perfectly satisfied with its treatment, 
as on that occasion by all parties concerned. 

Mr. Candidus gave ‘‘ Et Incarnatus”’ effi- 
ciently in tone, of which he displayed re- 
inarkable wealth. 

Mme. Chome surprised and gratified all 
present by the brilliant proofs in solo, or in 
concerted music that a well bred singer, is 
superior to even physical weakness or malady, 
because she knows how to use and not abuse 
rare natural gifts. 

Mrs. Gross’ solo with French horn obligato 
renewed its charm for all refined and justly 
appreciative listeners to an exquisitely pure 
soprano, well cultivated and tastefully ma- 
naged. 

-_———$—$— 
BROUGHHAM’S THEATRE. 


The closing nights of Brougham’s manage- 
ment, were exceedingly brilliant, his friends 
rallied around him and on Saturday evening 
called him before the curtain, when he address- 
ed than in the following words:— 

Lavbizs AND GENTLEMEN: I believe it is ne- 
cessary for me to say a few words to you, but 
they will be very few, I assure you. I regret 
very much the necessity that compels me to 
say them atallatthe present time. Still, if 
they have to be said, we will wait the advent 
of this floral bark coming along— [referring 
to a beautiful miniature ship, covered with 
flowers, which was here brought up to aisle, 
and presented to Mr. Brougham, with lond 
applause|—and I think the sooner that I get 
it away from here the better. (Laughter; the 
speaker carrying the offering to the side of 
the stage to be removed.) Having launched 
that little flowery bark, 1-want to say a few 
words to you. Ina very short time, now, we 
shall be compelled to bring to a termination 
this very brief—but I think I may say bril- 
liant—engagement, that has been for ten 
weeks in progress here.. Commencing, as we 
did, in the very worst season of the year, 
with an unparalleled number and variety of 
amusements in New-York, and_ perfectly 
aware of the almost insuperable obstacles in 
the way of establishing a business of this 
kind, it is no small boast for us to say that we 
have held our own in the teeth of all opposi- 


tion, and carried our flag triumphantly to the | 


end, (Cheers.) [We hand over to onr succes- 
sors In management the very handsomest and 


certainly the very best appointed theater, for | 


its size, in the {world—at any rate, I have! . ; 2 ? 
| six performances will be given per week, the 


never seen its equal—and, also, a prestige 
which, though it may be equaled is not to 
be exceeded by that of any other theater in 
the city. Hence it is that we think we have 
sown here the seeds of a reputation that will 


spring up into a success that will have very | 


fair prospect of being continued. 
and applause. ) 
and gentlemen, I have not words sufficient to 


(Laughter 


testify to my deep heartfelt sense of the kind-| ! tha 
i ap Ee arma abe AER | Mapleson, while it also presages a break up 


ness they have bestowed upon me. Waiting 
patiently for nearly five months, and now 
thrown out of a situation, when it is almost 
impossible to ‘get employment, I owe them 
the greatest debt of gratitude, that through 
all the exigencies of my position, I have never 
heard from one of them one single complain- 
ing word. (“ Bravo,’ and applause.) With 
regard to my friend and stage manager, Mr. 


As to this company, ladies | 


| 


James Schonberg, who, poor fellow, in con- 
sequence of his unfortunate associations with 
me, has come in for a very large share of un- 
justifiable abuse—his unfitness is most singu- 
larly manifested by the fact that he has come 
te fill the first position in the first theater in 
New-York. (Laughter and applause.) For 
myself, ladies and gentlemen, I say nothing, 
because I have nothing to say, The circum- 
stances which led to my disseyerance from 
this establishment are perfectly private and 
personal, and I would not be justified in mak- 
ing any public allusion to them. I confess 
T was a flittle stunned; but, true to my in- 
stincts, both national and professional, I do 
not mean to look at it in a lachrymose way at 
all, (Loud cheers.) In fact, the position I 
am placed in puts me in mind of an epitaph 
on a ten-days’-old baby I read in England, 
which I consider, under the circumstances, 
very appropriate. It ran thus: ‘‘ If Iso very 
soon am done for, I wonder what I was begun 
for:” (Great laughter.) I have really nothing 
more to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
except that I wish to refer to one report, 
which has been yery industriously circulated 
through the city here, namely: that I have 
received a very large sum for abondoning my 
ship and deserting my crew. Ah! they don’t 
know me who credit such a report as that. 
(Applause.) They don’t know my friends, 
who fancy they would believe it—any one of 
them. No, ladies and gentlemen, I have lost 
more time than I could afford; but rather 
than do such an act, I could afford to lose a 
great deal more money than I could spare at 
any time. But there is one compensation. 
I find, by this brilliant demonstration to-night, 
that I have not lost your good opinion, and I 
am sure I have not lost the confidence of my 
good friends, and I am perfectly satisfied that 
I have not sacrificed a single atom of my 
self-respect. (Hearty applause.) Under these 
circumstances, I pass into my new compaign 
with every hope of continuing the fight as I 
have hitherto done. And I wish you, in- 
dividually and collectively, health, happiness, 
and superabundant prosperity, so that the 
overflowings of your cup of joy may be 
gathered up and distributed among your less 
fortumate fellow-beings. (Great applause.) 
i ‘ 


The London Musical World of the 27th ult. 
informs, that a new Italian Opera company 
has been formed, to commence {a season on 
May 3d, at the Lyceum Theatre—London — 
which has been leased for six years. 

Artists of European celebrity, will perform 
there, supported by an orchestra and chorus, 
selected mainly from the disbanded forces at 
Mapleson’s, 

*Their season will last three months, and 


repertoire to include several operas never be- 
fore known in England. 

Trouble has ‘already commenced at the 
combined Italian Opera, in Covent Garden 
Theatre, Mile. Nillsson having refused to ap- 
pear there. 

Her decided correspondence, herewith 
given, explains why she does refuse, and in- 
dicates clearly that Gye cannot operate with 


of the combination, ere many weeks after 
opening. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 
Srr:—It is with surprise that I to-day see 
my name advertised in the prospectus oi the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. With 
the kindness you have always shown me,since 


| I first had the honor of appearing before an 


English public, I venture to hope that you 
will allow me to explain, why I cannot, in 
justice to myself, form one of the troupe this 
season, and kindly give insertion to this and 
the accompanying letter, as it is due to the 
public, who have always received me with 
such generous favor, that the facts should be 
made known. My engagement with Mr. 
Mapleson was exclusively for Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and exclusively with Mr. Mapleson 
as director. I declined Mr. Mapleson’s pro- 
position to sing at Covent Garden except on 
certain conditions, to which he did not for- 
merly object. Those conditions have been 
at the last moment rejected by the actual di- 
rector of Covent Garden. No alternative is 
thus left me.—I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your obliged servant. 
CuristInE Nimsson. | 
Paris, March 19, 1869. 


[Copy. | ‘* Paris, March 18, 1869. _ 

‘* Dear Str :—The editor of the opera 
Hamlet informs me that the negotiations for 
securing that opera have been broken off in’ 
consequence of difficulties arising from your 
present combinations. It is not hard that 
an artist should be subjected to the control 
of a direction to whom it is now sought to 
transfer her against her will, and in defiance 
of an express engagement? This justifies 
the precautions I took to limit my engage- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and against a 
transfer to another director, 

‘*You cannot fail to appreciate the difficul- 
ties arising from the shortness of a London 
season and the numerous artists composing 
your trowpe, some of whom have claims to 
parts specified in my engagement, and which, 
without sufficient precautions, must lead to a 
confusion to which I have a strong objection 
to be a party, and, anxious, as I have shown 
myself to aid you, I cannot consent to a de- 
parture from the letter and spirit of the en- 
gagement, except on the reasonable condi- 
tions, to which formerly you did not object. 
Your associé, however, appears to be of con- 
trary opinion, and I can well understand how 
very difficult it would be for you to gainsay 
what he decides. I must conclude, there- 
fore, by informing you that, as you have 
placed it out of your power to fulfil our en- 
gagement, you will be pleased to consider it 
now, asannulled.—I have the honor to be, etc,, 


[Signed. ] ‘* CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


‘‘ James Henry Mapleson, Hsq., Pali Mall, 
London.” 


We find in that journal notice of the open- 
ing and programme for this season, beginning 
March 30th, 


Sainton leaves Covent Garden orchestra, 
because Costa does not lead. So does Mr, 
Lazarus, the famous clarinettist, and three 
most accomplished violin players. Smythson, 
chorus master, and Le Calsi, repetiteur also 
leave. 


Arditi’s chef d’orchestre will be Signor Via-. 
nesi, well known as conductor in London and 
St. Petersburg. 


‘ 

Turin has been excited by ‘‘ La Vestale,” 

and longed at last date, to hear Rossini’s new 

mass, with grand principals, 150 choristers, 

and over 100 orchestral players, to support 
them, as promised that city for March 27th, 


The London Monday Popular Concers, 
wound up with a magnificent performance by 
Joachim and kindred artists, enthusiased b 
an equally magnificent audience, whic 
crowded St. James’ Hall, to overflowing. 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, DUNH AM & SONS, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


PARIS 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD-OVER ALL 


Competition was giyen to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


/ GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four Gop 
Muxpaxs awarded, were of Equat Vatur, and without 
classification ; and that the awari to Our House 
ALONE, as manufacturers of Piancs, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, - 


Was & recompense WHIOH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
ecco Paris, 1867.] 


{Translation.] 


“Mr. Cuickerinc—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“Phat there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

“ Accept my salutations, (Signed)  FETIS.” 


“ Brussels, Nov. 19, 1867, 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


*‘ GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

**Receive my salutation. (Signed) A, THOMAS,” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas, 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT,” 


“Fntirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavyaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York, 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 


by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 


finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 


factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for oyer thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


We Ors i. DD’; 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 


equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 


the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost éffor keep the “DUNHAM? 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 
-WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW YORK. 


THE FiRST 


OF THE 
. 


Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Steinway %& Dons, 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Parts, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Frrst Gotp Mepat for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

Me.IneEt, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansuicx, of the 
F, A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER,' 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors ; 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
cortain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherio unknown, which fills the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS = 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execulion, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illusirious masters : in one word, 
sey are at the same time the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority,’ 


———— 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALT, 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREST, 
"NEW YORK, 
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Tur 
"CURED 


J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes, It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afilicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. an22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt otf price. 


Dr. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as “‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 
OLIVER DITSON & O0., 
Publishers, 277 Washington 8t., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication, 12mo 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. E. FISHLEY, earn sco. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES,’ 
Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 
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MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


-Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 


No. 209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, ] 
NEW YORK, 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smail Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabje for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November, 


Mrs, E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GHORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


STEIWVW AY HALk. 


— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements* 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 Hast 14th Street. 


“FELIX BARCKHOFR, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Ente Co. 


° *4 
References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rey. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rey. F. 


N. Lestes. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
P. O. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. : ald 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 


by 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 


ee 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY} 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Vinnss, 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHER. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


OELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


‘PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these super’ < 
meats at the State Fairs of Pere Bigian 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 


No, 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. : 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 
No, 701 Broadway, New York! 


Watsons Art Jo 


0 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


DECKER BROS’ | 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES, 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New. York, 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 

_.ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 

BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duotion of a 

ig MORE REFINED TONE, 

with 

COMBINED SWEETNESS ann GREAT POWER, 

and ‘ 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 

and the capacity of 


_ STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


B@- They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
of the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 

Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


- 


REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. * 


DUESSELDORF. 


Oh! youthful time of roseate hours 
And dewy paths, bedecked with flowers, 
EINRICH Huryx, in his ‘‘ Reisebilder,” 
says of this his native city:—‘‘ Disseldorf is 
a town on the Rhine, where 16,000 people 
live, and where many a hundred thousand are 
buried. It is very beautiful, and longing 
feelings come over us when we think of it in 
distant lands.” 

When Mendelssohn arrived there, more 
than 16,000 people were assembled, not only 
because the cherished Whitsuntide feast had 
arrived, for it displayed a very different 
physiognomy from that it bore when that 
reckless but irresistib!e favorite of the Graces 
and Muses, Heinrich Heine, was still a pupil 
in the Franesican cloister, and bought hot 
apple-tarts as the corner of the theater in the 
vicinity of the huge statue of the Elector. 
Disseldorf had taken a grand upward flight 
since Wilhelm von Schadow took up hisabode 
there, with a brilliant retinue of younger 
painters—Lessing, Hildebrandt, Sohn ,Miicke, 
Hibner, Schirmer, soon to be joined by Ben- 
demann and Steinbriick. In the long de- 
serted rooms of the ancient castle—where 
Heine maintained that a lady in black silk, 
headless, and with rustling garments, nightly 
flitted about—easels now stood, and that 
work which ‘‘aspires to the beautiful” was 
begun, while pictures in their pomp of color 
bore the fame of the Diisseldorf school over 
all the world. Lessing painted his ‘‘ Royal 
Couple; Hildebrandt, his ‘‘ Judith,” (‘‘ Hd- 
ward’s children” were sketched previous to 
the journey to Italy); Bendemann, the mour- 
ners ‘who sat by the waters of Babylon and 
wept;” Sohn, his beautiful ‘‘Hylas;” and 
Schirmer his profoundly poetical landscapes. 

Immermann, the gifted poet, and his circle, 
formed the second court. He was at that 
very time sending forth into the world his 
‘<Tulifintchen ”’ to flutter there, which Heine 
so charmingly designates as an ‘‘epic hum- 
mingbird.” In'this society the most bright 
and prominent forms were the refined Grafin 
Ahlefeldt, with her aristocratic attractions; 
the intellectual Elisabeth Grube; the fascinat- 
ing poets Von Uechtritz und Zedlitz; the 
subtle investigator of art, Schnaase; and the 
original Grabbe. 

In a remote cell of the academy, the walls 
of which were covered with clever sketches, 
were read aloud Hamlet, Wallenstein, Eg- 
mont, Romeo, the standhaften Prinzen, the 
Opfer des Schweigens, Puss in Boots, King 
Cidipus, and many others, and there were 


* Reminiscences of Mendelssohn by Elise Polko. 


I Leypoldt & Holt, New York, 


Four D YER, 
} 1 869. { SINGLE CoPtEe, 10 om 


held those model performances which created 
euch a sensation, and in which Seydelmann 
appeared as a star, 

Immermann, in writing, about these hours. 
in this cell, says;—‘‘ Beneath the window 
rushed the Rhine, while the white walls were 
reddened by the sun of spring. Within 
sound of the waves, in rosy light, syllables 
were measured, accentvation determinéd,’ 
ane variety of tone in declamation worked 
out.” 

Beside these two radiant groups of pain- 
ters and poets, a third musical one now ap- 
peared, and its brilliant center, was—Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

A Whitsuntide Musical Festival! The words 
sound as genial as an A mojor chord. We 
feel the sunshine, we breathe the balmy bree- 
zes ‘‘steeped in blue,’ and iahale the fra- 
grance of blooming lilacs. The founders of 
this grand and noble musical gathering, that. 
since 1818, brings, as it were, summer into the 
Rhenish spring, cannot fail to excite the 
warmest gratitude in the hearts of all those 
who ever assisted in the celebration of such 
a festival. Long processions of people come 
streaming in on every side from far and near, 
musicians and lovers of music; and above 
the door of every Rhenish concert-hall, at 
Whitsuntide, might fitly and justly be in- 
scribed these lines:— 

Who can the sea of heads compute, 
Or who the names tell o’er? 
The hall with teeming multitudes “™* 
Is crammed from roof to floor, 
Not omitting to make honorable mention also 
of all the living flowers—varieties of roses, 
lilies, tulips, violets, pansies, forget-me-nots, 
ranunculuses—as well as a sprinkling of culi- 
nary herbs! It was, and still is, a display of 
the most attractive forms, faces, toilettes, and 
—yvoices withal. People go by turns to Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, and El- 
berfeld, on these Whitsuntide days, to see 
and to be seen, to listen and to admire, to 
play and to sing, 
Thus is once was, and thus it is to this day. 


The concert programme of the Dusseldorf 
Musical Festival, that Felix Mendelssohn di- 
rected for the first time, consisted of the fol- 
lowing pieces :— 

“Overture in O major,’’ by Mendelssohn; 
Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt;” 

«The grand Leonora Overture in C;’’ 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ;” 

‘* Raster Cantata,’’ by Wolf; 

‘Die Macht der Tone,’’ by Winter; 


and, in addition, Mendelssohn played a Con- 
certo of Weber’s. The soprano solos were 
sung by the favorite of Berlin, the admired 
Pauline von Schiitzel-Decker, a friend of the 
Mendelssohn family. Her sweet voice and 
her rendering, so full of soul, had the most 
enchanting effect. , 
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At the rehearsals, Mendelssohn’s presence 
had already excited the most. lively interest. 
How eagerly were all eyes, whether fine or 
the reverse, directed toward that slight form 
of middle height, his dark curling hair, his 
intellectual forehead, and well-chiseled mouth. 
And had this slender hand, almost feminine 
in its delicacy, with the conductor’s baton in 
its grasp, power to control such masses of 
sounds and human beings? The result was 
awaited with excitement. But at the very 
first calm, modest words, with which he in- 
troduced himself, the mode of his address to 
the singers, in all its charming gayety of 
heart, produced the most pleasing impression 
in favor of the ‘‘ Berliner.” 

When an hour had elapsed, the orchestra 
were playing with a fire and impetus such. as 
they had never yet done, while the old musi- 
cians stole furtive glances of delight at the 
youthful director, muttering to each other, 
‘‘ He knows what he is about.” The singers 
found that they might trust to him; and as 
for the ladies! tace. 

The performance itself was a memorable 
one. The warm hearted, excitable Rhinelan- 
ders seemed quite transported—applause, 
hurrahs, fiowers, laurel-wreaths, sparkling 
eyes, flushed cheeks. They were determined 
to secure, at any cost, that masterly hand; so 
Mendelssohn was unanimously selected as 
City Music-Director, on appointment first 
created on his behalf, and, to the delight of 
all, he accepted this position for some years. 


It was quite a matter of course that Men- 
dels.ohn should quickly feel himself at home 
in the Due se‘dorf circles of that day. Not- 
withstanding all his devotion to his beloved 
art, no one came forward less as a one-sided 
musician thanhe. His brilliant and elastic 
spirit extended feelers on every side. All 
that was beautiful, great, and noble, in what- 
soeyer form, attracted him, and engaged his 
eager attention. He had, indeed, in his 
parental home, been trained, not only to hear, 
but also to see: and eyes such as his hada 
quick perception of the beautiful. From his 
earliest youth, Lessing, Gdéthe, Schiller, 
Shakspeare, had been his friends, and eyery- 
where he found ample time, from his ardent 
zeal, to exercise his remarkable talent for 
drawing, and to cultivate himself in eyery 
different branch. Gumprecht says, ‘‘ An al- 
most feminine tenderness of fecling, and a 
versatile imagination, fiery and impetuous in 
receiving impressions, are prominent peculia- 
rities in Mendelssohn’s individuality. But to 
these equivocal gifts of the gods was added 
an incorruptible understanding, purifying 
and strengthening him, and, most impor- 
tant of all, a determined and self-reliant 
character.” 

Innumerable passages in his letters prove 
how subtle was his sense of art, while every 
bar of his writings shows how full of poetry 
was his sou], The painters received him at 
that time as if one of their fraternity, and 
the somewhat exclusive circle of poets also 
gladly admitted him to share their privileges. 
He once more began to sketch and to paint 
with fresh zeal, and many captivating album 
pages, arabesques, and sketches, still extant 
in the hands of his various friends, testify 
how great was his talent, how correct his eye, 
how rich his fancy, and how graceful his 
hand, A most chaiming little pen-and-ink 
composition, in a letter to Moscheles, is of 
this date. Moscheles had written from 
London to Felix at Duesseldorf, to beg his 
young friend to stand godfather to his newly- 


born son. The whole orchestra, in a grand 
flourish of trumpets, rejoiced at the commu. 
nication, and afew days afterward that ex- 
quisite cradle-song, ‘‘Schlummre und traume 
von kuenftiger Zeit,” was expedited across 
the Channel to the lovely young mother and 
Mendelssohn’s god-son, Felix Moscheles. 

I have been furnished, both verbally and by 
letter, with many pleasing traits and details 
of Mendelssohn’s life in Duesseldorf. The 
position he at that time assumed as an artist, 
and what he accomplished there as a director, 
we find related in the various biographies of 
Mendelssohn and Immermann; but his 
friends alone could tell of his private life. It 
is well known what delightfut harmony 
subsisted from the commencement between 
the poet and the musician, and what hopes 
were excited for the stage from such a rare 
combination. Immermann was to conduct 
the Drama, and Mendelssohn the Opera. On 
the 28th of October, 1834, the Duesseldorf 
Theater opened with Kleist’s ‘* Prinzen von 
Homburg,” and a ‘‘ Festspiel,” written for 
the occasion by Immermann. The crowded 
house was brilliant in the rich adornmment 
of female beauty. Raphael’s Parnassus was 
placed on the stage in the highest perfection 
by thepainters, with a striking musical ac- 
companiment composed by Mendelssohn. 
The ‘gentle friend of the poet, Countess 
Ahlefeldt, whose delicate features and pensive 
expression were to be seen in a stage-box, lis- 
tened in visible ezcitement to the poetry, her 
fair hand flinging on the stage, at the close, 
a laurel-wreath, the signal for a universal 
shower of flowers. The first opera perfor- 
mances under the direction of Mendelssohn 
were received with still greather enthusiasm— 
Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan,” and Cherubini’s 
‘¢ Wassertriger,”’ and also Gothes ‘‘ Egmont,” 
with Beethoven’s music. These were flowers 
that had sprung to life from under a mass of 
rubbish, roses that had shot up in an uncul- 
tivated garden—giant power and giant energy 
such asa god-like enthusiasm for art could 
alone inspire, were requisite to unite in one 
harmonious whole all that lay scattered 
around. The community saw only the 
finished work, and rejoiced in it; no one 
knew how moch patience, trouble, work, dis- 
cord, and strife had preceded it. No doubt 
the very brilliant success of these operas, the 
poweriul impression that music never fails to 
make on the public at large, the irresistible 
magic that it exercises above all on the 
people, caused Immermann to become uneasy 


tions, and induced him to make those unfor- 
tunate and much-discussed efforts to drive 
the opera at any cost into the background. 
Perhaps, also, the unconcealed endeavors of 
the fiery young master to secure the first 
place for his beloved art, caused the represen- 
tative of ‘‘ the irritablerace of poets” to lose 
patience; at all events, there soon arose 
greater or lesser pointsof collision. Neither 
would yield a single hair’s breadth, neither 
would move an inch from his place; and thus 
the estrangement of these two friends, once 
so intimate, every day increasod, and, in spite 
of the daily intervention of others, quickly 
deepened into variance, and endedin a public 
breach of theix connection. No decided 
opinion can be given on the subject of these 
complicated Dusseldorf conflicts, much less 
can they be discussed in detail; too many 
recent graves lie around on every side, on 
which the grass has not yet grown—who could 
haye courage to invade those sacred resting- 
places! 

(To be continued. ) 


about the fate of his dramatic representa- | 


(From the ** Pall Mall Gazetle,’’) 


ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


With the half-affected modesty peculiar to 
him, Rossini called hislatest work petite. The 
term will not hold. Neither in dimensions 
nor itt character is the Messe Solennellea little 
thing. In sacred music it is its author’s 
masterpiece. Written at Passy in 1863, this 
work was first performed on March 13, 1864, 
at the house of Count Pillet-Will, before an 
invited audience of some 250 persons. The 
Sisters Marchisio, Signor Gardoni, and Signor 


Agnesi were soloists, the Conservatoire pupils 


acted as chorus. MM. Mathias, Peruzzi 
(pianofortes) and Lavignac (harmonium) ac- 
companied, and M. Jules Cohen condueted. 
A lively writer in Le Figaro gives us a glimpse 
of the banker’s salon while the performance 
is taking place. We see Rossini turning over 


for M. Mathias, with Charlotta Marchisio on ~ 
his right, and her sister Barbara on his left, 
In a corner sits Auber, calmly listening, and, 


wheneyer the music ceases, chatting with 
Mario, who stands leaning upon the back of 
his chair, Meyerbeer is near Rossini, ap- 
plauding with vigour, moving restlessly upon 
his seat, ‘‘like St. Lawrence upon h 


gridiron,” and one jumping up to embrace 


the hero of the occasion; while behind him 
Duprez shows what are called son torse d’Her- 
cule et sa face Rabelaisienne. 


to bring: upon Rossivi one of his rare fits of 


industry, and he promptly scored it for full» 
Why he did not publish it is hard _ 


orchestra. 
to tell. Assuredly nobody has benefited by 
the delay, save, perhaps, Madame Rossini, 
whose sale of the Mass to M. Strakosch 
quickly followed her husband’s death. 

From the Stabat to the Messe Solennelle is a 
long stride in the direction of orthodox reli- 
gious music. Rossini once told Ferdinand 


Hiller that he wrote the former mezzo serio, . 


and never intended it for public use. How- 
ever this may have been, we know that just, 


then the master had not forgotten his old yo- 


cation. There is truth in the familiar criti- 
cism that he introduced the theatre to the 
sanctuary. His Mother of Sorrows weeps in 
the glare of footlights before a property cross. 
The man must be bold who would now say a 


word against the Stabat as music, but as reli-. 


gious music it is safe to assert that the reli- 
gious element is in great part wanting. Hap- 
pily Rossini did not pass away withoutshowing 
himself able to supply this lacking feature, 
In nothing is the Messe Solennelle so remark- 
able as in the sacred dignity of style to which 
it here and there attains. While permitting 
us to recognize the master with whom every- 
body is familiar, it shows him partially clad 
in the sober garments of a Church composer. 
With undoubted Rossinianism is mixed up 
that which we did not before know to be Ros- 
sinian at all. The latter is a genuine surprise; 
and almost justifies Paris for raving about one 
particular fugue as though no such thing had 
ever before been written. It is strange, in- 
deed, to see the man whose early breakin 
away from contrapuntal studies foreshadow 
the character of his music, and who lived to 
flood the world with melody, at the last pro- 
ducing a work rich in scientifie devices. ‘The 
composer of Semiramide and Cenerentola a 
writer of fugues and double canons!—such ig 
the revelation of the Messe Solennelle. At 
least one good result will follow. Those who 
say Rossini was a mere maker of tanes from 
necessity rather than from choice must for 
ever hold their peace. To such detractors 


The work, as» 
then performed, had a success great enough: 


——— 
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“Guillaume Tell and the Stabat were severe | ‘‘Cujus animam.” It is melodious, but fs 


‘blows. The Mass completes what those works | themes are somewhat trite. 


The French cri- 


‘began. It proves that had Rossini chosen! tics have almost unanimously passed over 


he might have taken his place with the 
greatest scholastic writers. The proofcomes 
te, and its cogency may lie more in the ad- 
vance shown than in the point teached, but 
the question of ability is settled. We have al- 
ready intimated'that a good deal of the Mass is 
‘in its composer’s familiar style. Yet even 
here, certain exceptions apart, we recognize 
unusual elevation and dignity, while the en- 
tire work shows that, at seveny-two, Rossini 
made a serious effort to write music worthly 
of the highest object to which music can be 
applied. As now published the Mass consists 
‘of fourteen numbers, including an ‘‘O Salu- 
-taris” not heard at the first performance, 
having since been made part of the work. 
With the instinct of an operatic composer, 
‘Rossini has freely used the solo voices. Out 
of thirteen vocal numbers six are devoted 
exclusively to them, and they are also largely 
“employed in conjunction with the chorus. 
‘Few will complain of this, since it answers 
‘eoncert-room purposes not less than it in- 
ereases effect. As a work of constructive 
skill the Mass has at least one fault. Like 
Mendelssohn’s Sit, Paul, it begins in one key 
“end ends in another Apart from this, the 
general design is excellent, and its carrying 
. out is marked by novel features of a special 
value. 
. °The ‘‘ Kyrie” (A minor), divided into two 
parts after a common fashion, begins with 
“eight bars of instrumental prelude, ‘chiefly 
“yemarkable for an agitated bass, which is a 
striking and expressive feature of the num- 
‘ber. ‘The voices enter successively in imita- 
tion, but the contrapuntal character of the 
opening bars is not sustained, and we soon 
recognize the sensuous harmonist of the S/a- 
bai. The movement, however, is extremely 
interesting, and, sung soclio voce nearly 
» throughout, has an impressive effect. In the 
‘“‘Ohriste” (C minor) Rossini altogether 
changes his style. It is a short double canon 
on the octave for voices alone, such as might 
have been written by the most facile of early 
Italian masters. Noting its ingenuity and the 
easy flow of its parts, one would imagine the 
composer had devoted years to musical scho- 
lastics. This finished, the ‘‘ Kyrie” is re- 
sumed in C major, with an amplification in A 
major, in which key it ends. The six num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Gloria’ make one complete 
‘design admirable in its unity. A brief, 
‘vigorous, and broadly harmonized allegro 
*(F major) proclaims ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” 
and is followed by an andantino of peculiar 
construction, because built almost wholly 
upon alternate tonic and subdominant chords, 
which pass by abrupt modulations from key 
tokey. The effect is strange and somewhat 
forced. It issuch, in fact, as we should have 
looked for in a work by M. Gounod rather 
than in one by Rossini. But the master reas- 
serts himself in the ‘‘Gratias” (A major), a 
trio for contralto, tenor, and bass, A melody 
of true Rossinian beauty is given out by the 
last-named voice and successively taken up 
‘by the others. Repeated in full harmony, it 
ds place to a second subject not less 
‘marked by elegant treatment. That this 
‘number will haye an immense popularity we 
“do not doubt, nor will we say that it does not 
deserve popularity even as religious music, 
‘At any rate it is the perfection of graceful 
and expressive writing. The ‘‘ Domine Deus” 
is along and ambitious tenor solo inD major, 
for which, effective though it be when well 
‘sung, we do not ‘predict the thriumph of 


this air, and we shall not accuse them of in- 
justice. But they dwell long and lovingly 
upon the ‘‘ Qui tollis,” a duet in F minor 
for soprano and contralto. ‘‘ Le * Qui tollis,” 
says M. Jouvin, of the Figaro, ‘‘nous ouvre 
la monde des anges. Quelle melodie! quelle 
suavilé!” and, addressing a votary of strict 
church musie who is supposed to ask, ‘‘ Suis- 
12 sur terre ou dans les cieuax?” he exclaims, 
“ Vous eles sur terre, mais dans cette contrée ou 
Dieu placa son Hden, et le pommier de notre 
mere Hve porte, non des pommes, mais des me- 
lodies. Beneath this extravagance there is, 
however, not a little of justice. The ‘ Qui 
tollis” isa beautiful creation. Clearly the 
work of him who wrote ‘‘ Quis est homo,” 
it is more elevated in style and expression 
than that famous duet. There are few things 
in music more intensely earnest than its plea 
for merey, and few changes more happy than 
that into the tonic major, which well depicts 
the clearing away of doubt and fear. We 
might say something about the *‘Quoniam,”’ 
an elaborate bass air in A major,-were it not 
followed and overshadowed by the ‘‘Cum 
sancto.” Taking thought for unity, Rossini 
commences the latter with the short allegro 
which opens the ‘‘ Gloria.”” This leads to the 
fugue (F major) already mentioned as having 
set Paris by the ears. We are apt to over- 
estimate an unexpected good, and it was na- 
tural for the French critics to exhaust their 
copious vocabulary of praise in this instance. 
Here are some of the expressions used:— 
‘Page monumentale,” ‘une page Michclange- 
lesque,” ** une page sublime,” ‘* vraiment colos- 
sal,” ‘quelle fugue, grand Dieu! Depuis qu'il 
y asur la terre de fugues et des fuguistes, on 
nen vit jamais de paraille.” These terms are 
but a little too strong for what is really a 
great and noble effort. Truly, the ‘‘maker 
of molodies”’ was a maker {of melodies and 
something more. He here works his subjects 
with the ease of an accomplished fuguist and 
with admirable effect. Moreover, he appears 
thoroughly in love with his task. Whena 
dominant pedal ushers in a long diminuendo 
and as long a succession of rich and solid 
harmonies, the master seems drawing to an 
end. Not so, hewever; a few bars before 
coming back to the tonic a crescendo begins, 
and upon a full close the fugue starts again 
as vigorously as ever, finishing atlength with 
a magnificent coda, heralded by the voices 
alone repeating ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis.” The 
‘* Credo” (EH major) shows even greater feli- 
city of design than its predecessor, As a 
rule this part of a mass consists of several 
movements, each distinct in itself. Rossini’s 
‘*Credo” is also in several movements, but 
each is closely associated with the rest, and 
the act of faith is kept well before the mind 
by a frequent repetition in full chorus of the 
word ‘‘Credo.” Nothing could be better as 
a matter of construction or effect. As far as 
**Consubstantialem Patri” passages of a 
dignified character are given to soli and 
chorus, with repetitions in various keys. A 
short double canon on the octave follows, 
after which the story of the Incarnation is 
grandly told, the long silence at its close, 
broken only by fitful chords from the or- 
chestra, being one of the master’s most impres- 
sive devices. In the air for soprano, ‘‘ Cru- 
cifixus” (A flat major), a profound sensation 
is produced by means the most legitimate, 
while the choral outburst (on an enharmonic 
change to the dominant of E major) announc- 
ing the Resurrection is admirably effective. 


Thence to the fugue, ‘‘ Et vitam,”’ we meet 
with little save repetitions. Though not 
equal to its predecessor, this fugue shows 
some excellent points. The second theme, 
a complete ascending diatonic scale, has all 
the stately gravity of early Italian church 
music, and well tempers the fredom of certain 
episodal passages. The coda is harmonized 
with considerable grandeur, and the entire 
fugue strengthens the impression left by its 
greater companion. Like the “Gloria,” the 
‘*Credo” ends with a repetition of its open- 
ing words, ‘Credo in unum Deum.” For 
the offertory Rossini has supplied an organ 
movement of extreme beauty, well suited to 
the instrument, and ingeniously “harmonized 
after a scholastic fashion. The ‘‘ Sanctus,” 
coming after a brief prelude, and given to 
voices alone, displays allits composer’s charm 
of manner. KHspecially striking is the con- 
trast between the vigorous unison delivery of 
‘¢ Hosanna in excelsis” by the soli, and the 
smoothly flowing pianissimo phrasesin which 
the chorus responds ‘‘ Benedictus.” The 
movement, though short, is likely to become 
a public favourite. In the ‘‘ O Salutaris,” an 
air for contralto (EH major), there are two wide- 
ly different subjects, the first smooth and 
melodious, if not specially beautiful, the 
second (on the words ‘‘ Bella premunt hosti- 
lia,” &e.) declamatory, and accompanied by 
harmonies which pass abruptly from key to 
key. ‘There is power of a certain kind in this 
air, and its contrasts are effective; never- 
theless, we doubt the policy of incorporating 
it with the Mass. The step had not Rossini’s 
sanction, and has brought an increase of the 
dramatic rather than of the religious element. 
In his ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” a contralto solo with 
chorus (EH minor), Rossini gives himself full 
liberty of action. The result is charming. 
No music could express a more overmastering 
passion, and the intense feeling of the solo 
would be almost painful but for the unaccom- 
panied choral phrases which now and then 
break in with a prayer for peace. This Mass, 
so full of contrasts, has none more effective 
than that between the agonizing ‘‘ Miserere” 
of the former and the calm ‘‘Dona nobis” 
of the latter. We here recognize a stroke of 
genius. Working up to the coda by a series 
of bold progressions, Rossini then makes a 
transition to the tonic major and ends with a 
triumphant burst of harmony. 

An adequate notice of the Mass without aid 
from music type, is impossible, but enough 
has been said to convey an idea of its charac- 
ter. We have nothing to add save a repeti- 
tion of the statement with which we set out, 
that, exceptions notwithstanding, the work is 
a masterpiece. 

—$—$—$—$—$—$—$< 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


(Concluded. ) 


We return to Dr. Kreissle’s book for the 
sake of Mr. George Grove’s appendix—as in- 
teresting a record of persevering search and 
happy discovery as any of which musical 
history speaks. This is true apart from the 
subject matter. Mr. Grove is so full ef en- 
thusiasm that the very words he uses and the 
reader who reads them become infected. 
Well, who does not like to meet with en- 
thusiasm, whatever may be the risk of con- 
tagion. ‘*Enthusiasm,” said Lord Lytton; 
‘‘is the genius of sincerity,” and sincerity is 
something yet in the world. We should 
value aman who goes heart and soul into a 
good cause for the love of it. He has the se- 
cret which the lute of Orpheus allegorizes, 
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and may do much. Mr. Grove fascinates his 
reader at the beginning. Mark the tone of 
his opening paragraph:— 

**On the 5th October, 1867, I had the hap- 

iness to find myself for the first time in 

jenna. It was a place which I had looked 
forward to, almost hopelessly, as a kind of El 
Dorado, for years. I was with one of my 
best friends, and the object of my visit was as 
dear and congenial to me as possible. Could 
I have been more happily situated ?” 

Undoubtedly not, particularly as the object 
alluded to was the obtaining ‘‘ some of the 
great orchestral works of Franz Schubert.” 
This end was not only dear to Mr. Grove’s 
heart, but to the hearts of very many others, 
and he had in view therefore the conferring 
not less than the receiving pleasure. 

. The first suggestion of the Crystal Palace 
secretary’s mission is due to the catalogue at 
the end of Dr. Kreissle’s book. Reading 
this in 1865, Mr. Grove was especially attract- 
ed by the Rosamunde music, of which only 
the overture was then known. To put him- 
self in communication with the Vienna pub- 
lisher, Spina, and obtain everything possible 
was easy work. But everything possible was 
notall. Certain orchestral accompaniments 
were missing, ‘‘ Mr. Spina had not got them, 
and could not tell who had.” Of course Mr. 
Grove fretted about the incompleteness of his 
work; but probably thought it hardly worth 
while journeying to Vienna on its account, 
The stimulus even to such an effort was, how- 
ever, speedily forthcoming. One by one, 
more Schubert novelties arrived in this 
country (always going first to the Crystal 
Palace as their congenial home); the ovyer- 
tures to Alfonso and Estrella and Fierrabras 
being followed in succession by the ‘‘ Italian” 
overture in C and the fragmentary symphony 
in Bminor. This last settled the question. 

. Mr. Grove turned to Kreissle’s catalogue and 
read of nine symphonies, only two of which 
were knownin England. He ‘‘ eagerly asked 
everyone—M. Joachim, Madame Schumann, 
and others—for information as to the rest of 
the symphonies, but without success; no one 
had seen them or knewanything about them.” 
This was more than, human nature—or, 
rather, such human nature as distinguishes 
the Crystal Palace secretary—could stand; so 
Mr. Grove packed his portmanteau ; and in 
company with My. Arthur Sullivan, set. out 
far the city of the great masters to search for 
himself. Reaching the end of his journey, 
he—but we had better let him tell. the 
story-— 

‘* At Vienna, then, we arrived on October 
the 5th, and our first care was to make the 
acquaintance of Dr. Schneider. This we 
were enabled to do through the kindness and 
tact of Mr. Spina, who proved himself in 
every way a valuable friend. Dr. Schneider’s 
office, or chambers (for he is a barrister in 
full practice) is in the Tuchlauben. First, 
there is the spacious outer room, or clerk’s 
office; then, behind it, Dr, Schneider’s own 
sanctum, and in a roomy cupboard in this are 
contained the treasures which we had come 
to seek. We had sent our letters of intro- 
duction before us, and on calling found the 
doctor ready to receive us, with the books on 
the table before him. A quarter of an hour’s 
conversation was sufficient to put us perfect- 
ly en rapport, and I soon had the scores of 

the first, second, third, fourth, and sixth of 
Schubert’s symphonies in my’hands. . . , 
J took my treasures to a table by the window 
in the clerk’s office, and worked quietly at 
them till I had got all that I was able. 
that was my readers shall now know.” 


What. 
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Mr. Grove then proceeds to give a brief ac- 
count of each symphony, illustrated by mu- 
sic type. In what an interesting manner he 
does this no one familiar with the Crystal 
Palace Saturday programmes will require 
telling. To his observations upon the works 
now known in England we need not allude, 
but what is said about others must interest 
everybody. The first symphony, ‘‘ possibly 
not the actual first, but the earliest yet 
known,’’ is in D, and was written in 1813, 
when Schubert, a lad of sixteen, still lived at 
the Konvict. Like most of its successors, it 
opens with a brief adagio, which leads to an 
allegro vivace of remarkable length. Schu- 
bert’s disinclination to stop manifested itself 
thus early, the movement haying 533 bars, 
without counting repeats, or 21 bars more 
than the corresponding movement of Beet- 
hovyen’s Pastoral. “ Pretty well for a begin- 
ner,” observes Mr. Grove, and we agree with 
him. Symphony No, 2 (in ‘B flat), exists, 
like its predecessor, in the autograph MS. It 
was commenced December 10, 1814, and 
finished March 24, 1815, which is nearly all 
we are told of its history. From the themes 
printed by Mr. Grove we can, however, get a 
glimpse of pleasant melodies and charmingly 
simple treatment. The third symphony (in D) 
was begun May 24, 1815, and completed July 
19 following. A marked advance is clearly 
shown by the extracts. Evidently the young 
composer was rapidly growing confident in 
himself and his work. Passing over No. 4 
(the Tragic) which has been heard at the 
Crystal Palace, we stop at the still unknown 
No. 5 in B flat. ‘The autograph of this 
symphony,” says Mr. Grove, ‘‘ appears also 
not to be forthcoming at present. I, at any 
rate, have only approached within two re- 
moves of it. A copy of the score and parts 
is in the possession of the Musikverein of 
Vienna, afd during my visit they were in the 
keeping of Mr. Herbeck, the Court Capell- 
meister and conductor of the concerts of the 
Verein. Mr. Herbeck was good enough to 
show me the parts and from them I extracted 
the themes,” ‘This work is written for an or- 
chestra without clarinets, trumpets, or drums, 
It is, moreover, shorter than the rest, and 
was ‘‘ probably composed for some amateur 
or provincial orchestra.” 
may hope soon to judge for ourselves, Mr. 
Herbeck haying permitted a copy to be taken, 
and a performance at the Crystal Palace being 
merely a question of time. No. 6 (in C ma- 
jor), is the one lately brought out under Mr. 
Manns’ direction. We pass it, therefore, to 
notice No. 7, the sketch spoken of by Dr. 
Kreissle as presented to Mendelssohn in 1845 
by the composer’s brother. For a knowledge 
of this unfinished work we are again indebt- 
ed to Mr. Grove, who hunted the manuscript 
down with the relentlessness of a sleuth- 
hound, and at last got hold of his prize. ‘‘T 
had imagined,” he observes, ‘‘a sketch of the 
nature of Beethoyen’s—two or three leaves 
of paper covered with disjointed memoran- 
da. Judge of my astonishment and delight 
when, on undoing the parcel, I found a whole 
symphony in forty-four sheets.” We learn 
that a portion is fully scored, and that the in- 
dications given throughout each movement 
fully convey the composer’s ideas. Mr, Grove 
earnestly trusts ‘‘ that some means may be- 
fore long be found of restoring this lost trea- 
sure to the world.” That is to say, he hopes 
a competent hand will finish what Schubert 
has begun. So do we; but where is the 
hand sufficient for the thing? Concerning 
Nos. 8 and 9, both being well known, we need 


|say nothing. 


Of its merits we | 
_ discovery of the missing leaves of the Syriac 


I 


By this time we haye nearly forgotten the 
Resamunde music, upon which Mr. Grove h 
set his heart, He, however, kept it well in 
mind eyen while rolling, so to speak, in ma- 
nuscript symphonies. But all his researches 
were vain, down to nearly the last day of se- 
journingin Vienna. Neither Dr.Schneider,nor 
Mr. Spina, noranybody else, knewaught of the 
missing Scoemapenie one One afternoon, 
however, Mr. Grove lighted upon his trea- 
sure, and, as we read his glowing story, it is 
impossible not to feel a portion of the writer’s 
joy. Here is the tale at full length, for any 
abridgment would be to spoil the whole:— , 

‘It was Thursday afternoon, and we pro- 
posed to leave on Saturday for Prague, We 
made a final call on Dr. Schneider, to take 
leave and repeat our thanks, and also, as I 
now firmly believe, guided by a special in- 
stinct. The doctor was civility itself; he 
again had recourse to the cupboard, and 
showed us some treasures which had escaped ~ 
us before. LIagain turned the conversation 
to the Rosamunde music; he belieyed that he 
had at one time possessed a copy or sketch of 
it all. Might I goin the cupboard and look 
for myself? Certainly, if I had no objection 
to being smothered with dust. In I went, 
and after some search, during which my com- 
panion kept the doctor engaged in conyersa- 
tion, I found, at the bottom of the eupboard, 
and in its farthest corner, a bundle of music- 
books two feet high, carefully tied round, 
and black with the undisturbed dust of near- 
ly half a century. It was like the famous 
scene at the monastery of Souriani, on the 
Natron lakes, so well described by Mr. Cur- 
zon:—‘ Here is a box!’ exclaimed the two 
monks, who were nearly choked with the dust; 
‘we have found a box, and a heavy one too,’ 
‘A box! shouted the blind abbot, who was 
standing in the outer darkness of the oil cel- 
lar—‘a box! where is it? ‘Bring it out! 
Bring out the box! Heaven be praised! we 
have found a treasure! Lift up the box! 
Pull out the box!’ shouted the monks in ya- 
rious tones of voice. We were hardly less 
vociferous than the monks, when we had 
dragged out the bundle into the light, and 
found that it was actually neither more nor 
less than what we were in search of. Not Dr. 
Cureton, when he made his truly romantic 


Eusebius, could have been more glad or more 
grateful than I was at this moment. For 
these were the part-books of the whole of the 
music in Rosamunde, tied up after the second 
performance, in December, 1823, and probab- 
ly never disturbed since. Dr. Schneider 
must have been amused at our excitement; 
but let us hope that he recollected his own 
days of rapture; at any rate he kindly over- 
looked it, and gaye us permission to take it 
away with us and copy what we wanted, and 
I now felt that my mission to Vienna had not 
been fruitless.” i ; 

‘‘When I take a humor of a thing once,” 
said Ben Jonson, ‘‘I am like a tailor’s needle 
—I go through.” Surely this may be said of 
Mr. Grove with reference to Schubert. In 
the foregoing picture we see him safel 
‘‘through,” and, so far from being amuse 
at his rapture, it has our heartiest sympathy. 

We must give yet another quotation from 
this ifteresting appendix, because, in the 
first place, we agree with it, and, next, be- 
cause we admire its impetuous eloquence. In 
his last paragraph Mr, Groye thus eulogizes 
the composer whose genius he has so well 
helped to make known :— 

‘* As for Schubert, his place in the world is 
certain. Whether his symphonies and operas 
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are published and performed now, or twenty 
ears later, is not of much importance to his 
me. He ean afford to wait. They will as- 
suredly be done some day or other, and then 
the world will find out what it has lost by 
waiting so long, and wonder that it did not 
recognize its jewel sooner. Certainly, what 
poor Schubert said was right, that the music 
that was the fruit of his distress had given 
the world most pleasure; and the werld seems 
to have known it, for it kept him in his pover- 
‘ty and harass and disappointment, till he died 
of it. Good God! it makes one’s blood boil 
to think of so fine and rare a genius, one of 
the ten or twelve topmost men in the world, 
in want of even the common necessaries of 
life. Failure, disappointment, depreciation, 
and such like shocks and wounds of the heart 
and soul, these are the necessary accompani- 
ments of a fine intellect and a sensitive heart; 
but to want the ordinary comforts and amen- 
ities of life, to want bread! is too dreadful to 
think of. And yet such troubles have been 
the lot of all the great/men from David down- 
wards: only Schubert's was peculiarly hard, 
for he had all the struggles of youth and none 
of the repose of age. He died on the ra- 
pids, before he came to the broad, smooth, 
sunny water—hbefore it was even in sight. 
He, too, like David, ‘ate ashes for bread, and 
mingled his drink with weeping; but, unlike 
David, God took him away ‘in the midst of 
his days,’ and he never came into the ‘ large 
room,’ and ‘the goodly heritage,’ that would 
have made up for his early troubles Made 
up ?—a rash word! No doubt there is com- 
pensation in all things : some there must be, 
or such trials could not be survived. And as 
the three holy children, even in the very crisis 
of their fate, when they fell down bound and 
helpless in the fire, had the angel at thei 
side, and found the ‘midst of the furnace as 
it had been a moist whistling wind,’ and then 
intoned their glorious hymn, so there are 
doubtless some alleviations even in the fiery 
trials which Schubert and Beethoven under- 
went—alleviations of which those who have 
not their genius can never taste the sweets. 
At any rate, we profit by the struggles of the 
heroes, and drink at our Jeisure and our ease 
the rich wine that they trod out with so much 
toil and so many tears. Hovor and love to 
them all! and honor and love in a special 
degree to our lust and our dearest—FRANz 
ScHUBERT.” 
To which no lover of the beautiful and true 
in art will refuse his ‘‘ Amen.”—London Mu- 
sical World. 


rr 


A TRIAD. 


‘ —_—— 


A SKETCH. 


It wus a magnificent day in the year 1723, 
as three men strode sturdily forward along 
the highroad from Saxany to Bohemia. The 
sun had not long risen from behind the wood- 
ed heights, and the fresh mourning breeze still 
played round the tops of the trees, but the 
travellers applied their handkerchiefs (from 
time to time), to their foreheads for the pur- 
pose of wiping away the perspiration which 
was profusely beading out. What the morn- 
ing promised was fulfilled by the day. Not 
the smallest cloud floated in the dead-blue 
heavens; the glowing rays of the 8un darted 
downwards without let or hindrance; the 
pushes and flowers drooped with exhaustion; 
and so great was the heat that the air near 
the distant horizon seemed to be gently 
flickering to and fro. Every patch of shade, 


however small; was a boon, and when, at 
length, the road led the three gasping travel- 
lers into a splendid wood, they breathed 
again, as if newly born; their hats, asthough, 
at the word of command, flew up into the 
air, and an enthusiastic cheer penetrated in- 
to the wood, which re-echoed with the sound. 
The thickly-leaved branches of giant beech- 
trees, impenetrable even for the fiercest rays 
of the sun, were twined together overhead, 
while the invigorating and fresh forest. air, 
and the coolness of the temperature, doubly 
grateful after the burning atmosphere out- 
side, attracted the wayfarers irresistibly to 
repose, It needed therefore only a slight 
hint from the eldest, who numbered, probab- 
ly, some forty years, to direct his two com- 
panions, who were considerably his juniors, 
to a most inviting little spot under a mighty 
beech, on one side of their path, 

Any one* with the slightest eye for dis 
tinguishing men and the avocations te which 
they belonged, would have immediately re- 
cognized the three pedestrians as artists, 
especially the two youngest, whose rich hair 
fell unrestrained about their foreheads, and 
down their backs. The eldest of the three, 
who had attained the years of ripe descretion, 
had, it is true, yielded more to conventional- 
ism. The barber’s art and the powder-puff 
had been called in to render him smooth and 
presentable, but the fire of his eyes, the vi- 
vacity of his movemeuts, and of his speech, 
savored of anything but pedantry, and, when 
the three men, after a tolerably long rest, 
continued their journey, and launched forth 
into merry songs, it was he who always 
suggested fresh ones, ornamenting them with 
such artistic flourishes, that his companions 
frequently burst into the most boisterous 
laughter, and left off singing. Had it been 
possible for a person to doubt that any one 
but a musician could invent these mad, but 
at the same time, perfectly correct flourishes, 
he might have been quite sure of the truth 
on the evening of that same day. 

A number of people were seated under the 
monster, wide-spreading linden tree, of a by 
no means insignificant village on the Bohe- 
|mian side of the frontier. Vehicles of all 
kinds filled the stable-yard of the village inn- 
keeper, and others were drawn up in the 
street, while the pas-engers, who had arrived 
towards the end of the day, fatigued, jaded, 
and worn out by the heat, sat either alone, or 
in groups, as the case might be, on the pri- 
mitive benches which had been collected at a 
moment’s notice. Every class appeared to 
be represented, and the host, who frequently 
had not a traveller stepping at his house for 
days together, was at his wit’s end to fiad 
hands to wait upon all his visitors. ‘Every- 
one made enquiries about Prague. Everyone 
wanted to go to Prague, and the landlord, 
who had lived there a long time, gave every- 
one the required informution. ‘I'he conver- 
sation turned exclusively ou this common 
goal, and on the approaching great event, to 
which all the traveilers were flocking, so that 
the host remarked chuckingly to some ac- 
quaintances ef his, who were gaping with 
curiosity at the bustle so unusual in their ge- 
nerally quiet village, he only wished that the 
Emperor Charles would be crowned King ot 
Bohemia once or twice a year—that beingt 
the great event which was to come off a 
Prague withiu a few days, and for which the 
most extensive preparations had been going 
on for a long time. 

On emerging from the wood, our three 
joyous travellers saw the village before them, 
aud, though the sun not had yet set, they 


e 


resolved to stop in such merry company, 
instead of proceeding further, for their 
destination was that of everyoneelse, After 
a great deal of trouble, they»fouull a little 
vacant place, and pricked up their ears, as 
the sounds of music were suddenly audible. 
Some Bohemian musicians, who hoped to 
gain something worth having at Prague, had 
arrived, and seized the opportunity of earning 
a trifle from the numerous great people 
among whom they had fallen, their purse 
being probably rather empty. The instru- 
ments were two fiddles, an oboe, and a lute, 
The performers executed, by no means badly, 
many well-known tunes, popular at the time, 
and, also, some Bohemian national songs. 
Their expectations, with regard to their little 
harvest, were not disappointed. A great 
many persons came up and surroundeé them, 
everyone willingly contributing his mite. 
The three travelling Gampanionsial listened 
attentively like the rest, and had numerous 
remarks to make to each other, ~The lute- 
player, who went round to collect the money, 
wos not a little taken abaxk when the eldest 
traveller laughingly gave him a bright ducat, 
saying that it was for the three of them. The 
man stammered in surprise, and was about to 
answer something, but the stranger cut him 
short by requesting in return the loan of his 
lute, since he, too, knew a little about that 
kind of thing. The persons standing near 
the spot looked on with curiosity, as the 
stranger took the instrument in his hand and 
taned it; but When he commenced a short 
prelude, and then glided into the national 
song they had just heard, they all felt con- 
vinced that fingers endowed with rare mastery 
were touching the strings. .A deep silence 
gradually spread over the crowd who had 
previously been so lively. They all sur- 
rounded the player, some getting upon the 
benches so as to see him. He, however, sat 
as though those about him had not been in 
existence; his large, dreamy eye was fixed on 
the glowing evening sky, while his fingers, 
as if unconsciously, now swept impetuously 
in boisterous passages and chords, and now 
glided in simple and moving melodies over 
the strings. When he concluded, when the 
last strains, gently dying away, had evapo- 
rated like a breath, many a beautiful eye was 
filled with tears and fixed with wonder on the 
expressive and radiant features of the 
stranger. The Bohemian musicians stood 
with timid respect before him; the lute- 
player scarcely ventured to touch his instru- 
ment, which, probably, he had never thought 
contained such tones; and even the player’s 
own companions were dumb, and unable to 
proffer a word. But when a manifestation 
of applause was heard, at first very low, as 
though a desecratiou of the solemn silence, 
but afterwards growing into a perfect storm, 
the spell wa3 broken, and the youngest, fall- 
ing round the player’s neck, exclaimed with 
the greatest enthusiasm, ‘‘Sylvio, you are, 
indeed, the first artist in the world; I never 
before heard you play like that, even upon 
your own artistic instrument.” Gently smil- 
ing, Sylvio pushed him away, and merely 
pointed silently with his hand to the glowing 
evening red. 


Who were the three? Who, above all, was 
the rare artist? No one knew him, and when, 
the next morning, the distinguished visitors 
set out ome after the other, the three unknown 
companions had, according to the testimony 
of the innkeeper, long resumed their pil- 
grimage. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, .......... + +s+++. Director, 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 17, AT 8, 
Last but One Grand Sunday Concert. 
The following eminent artists will appear :— 
Signora ELENA LANARI, Primadonna Soprano, 
Mr, HUGO BUSSMEYER, Pianist, 
Together with 
THEO. THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
TICKETS 50 CENTS, 
Reserved Seats 25 Cents extra, 


Can now be had at the box-office of Steinway’s ; J. Schu- 
berth & Co.’s; G. Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,....... »..-Mr, LESTER WALLACK. 
. Doors open at 732; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Every Night until further notice : 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL. SCHOOL. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2 o’clock, 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., ....... IE, ae sone ees -Proprietor 
ADOLPHE BIRGFELD. ............ A tas MESS Manager 


THE FRENCH OPERA, 


Change opera every Evening. All the favorite Artista, 
Miles. TOSTEE, IRMA, and DUCLOS. Messrs, AUJAC, 
DECRE, LEDUC, Xe. ke. 

Matinee to-day at 2, 
LA PERICHOLE. 
Admission One Dollar. Seats reserved without extra charge 
at the Matinee, 
Mile. IRMA and M. AUJAC, 
This evening, La Belle Helene. 
Mile. LOSTEE as Helene. M. Decre, as Paris. 


Seats can be secured on and after Thursday, April 1, at G. 


Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and at the Box Ottice of the thea- 


tre. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
HISTORICAL RECITALS OF VOCAL 


And Pianoforte Music. 


Madame Raymond-Ritter. 
Mr 


8. B. Mills. 
Mr. 8. P. Warren, Accomp. 


THIRD MATINEE, April 17, 244 p. m. 
Modern German School, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, — 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Mr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. Oy: Wie TAYIOUTOS <0 86 0s.0ch= denne ese ++++++-- Sole Manager 
CROWDED. CROWDED. 

Every evening and Saturday Matinee, 
Shakespeare’s {THE ~ ages } Masterpiece, 

Mr. F. L. Davenport, .......... BBs ee oh.s anek ain vigisl Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo,.............. GHC Le eee Ferdinand 
Mr, W. Davidge, ......4....0..085 BAS Ls . RUSE. 357 Caliban 


and a great cast. In thc Grand Masque 
THE MORLACCHI BALLET TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8S. GETZ; all new. 
Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 
way, and Twenty-third street, junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. 


OSSINI’S LAST MASS. 
ROSSINI’S LAST MASS. 
Mr. Max 8trakosch it announcing the approaching repre- 
sentation of Rossini’s immortal composition, the 


MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITE, 
regrets that in consequence of the ejaborate arrangements 
which have been found necessary for a due and proper ren- 
dition of the greatest work of the late deceased distinguished 
composer Rossini, his 
POSTHUMOUS MASS, 

it was found impossible to produce it in this city simultan- 
eously with its first glorious representation in Paris, France 
(at which all the great musical celebrities of the age assisted) 
as was his great aspiration. 

Mr. Max Strakosch, however, congratulates the public of 


MISS KELLOGG 


New York and vicinity upon the announcement that he ts | 


now enabled to make that his arrangements are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and that on or about the 
THIRTIETH (30) APRIL. 1869, 
The Messe Solenelle will be given in this City, and 
MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


the popular American Primadonna, 
in conjunction with other eminent and well known artists, 
together with an immense chorus and colossal orchestra, 
will assist in its first representation in Ametica. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


IRVING HALL. 


MLL. JOSEFINA FILOMEN oO, 
(Pianiste and Violiniste) 
will give her FAREWELL CONCERT at Irving Hall, 


On Wednesday evening. April 21, 
Assisted by 


Mme. Elena Lanari. 
Signor Poabicchi, 
Senor Salcedo. 
Mr. Edward Hoffman. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 


STEINWAY HALL, 
PAREPA-ROSA. 


Wednesday and Thursday, April 21st and 22d, 
MADAME PAREPA-ROSA 
wit make her reappearance since her late protracted illness 


ina 
GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Wednesday April 21st, 
Debut of Mr. NORDBLOM. the young Swedish Tenor. 


Thursday, April 22d, 

GRAND ORATORIO, ** HAYDN’S CREATION.” 
Madame PAREPA-KOSA will render the parts of Eve and 
| Gabriel. ; 
| Chorus of the Mendellssohn Union. 

THEO. 1HOMAS’ FULL ORCHESTRA. 

(COMO TICUORD suc. occas ace  Rcciticeane dae mae ner Theodvre Thomas 

The sale of Tickets for the Miscellaneous Concert will 
commence Monday morning at 10 o’clock at the Box Office 
| of Stemway Hall, Schirmer’s music store and the Theatre 
| Ticket Office, 144 Broadway. The sale of Tickets for the 
| Oratorio will commence at the same places on Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Reserved Seats $1.50. Admission $1.00, 


‘IRVING HALL, 


| Tuesday Evening, April 20 : 

tR. BERGNER’S 
GRAND CONCERT, 

assisted by the following Talent: 

| Mile. Josey Hofle. Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Mr. Ferd. vy. Inten. Mr, Otto Singer. 


Mr. Joseph Eller, Mr, Theo, Thomas. 
Mr, Jul. Hess. Mr. Geo, Matzka. 


i 


PROGRAMME. 


i. Trio D minor, Op. 49. Mendelssohn 
2. Iaed, Die Post. Schubert 
3. Ballade. Violoncello. Gross 
4. Ung .rische Zigeunerweisen, Tausig 
5 Quartette. Theme and Variationr, Beethoven 
6. Komanzen. Oboe and Piano. Op 94. Schumann 
7. Song, Ich denke dein in tiefster Nacht. Bassford 
8. Fairy Fingers. Mills 
9. Adagio et Bolero, Franchomme 


Tickets One Dollar, 


To be had at J. Schuberth & Co., 820 Broadway, at G. 
Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway. atil4 Broadway, and in whe eve- 
ning at the door, 


The Organ in St. Patrick’s 
pene CATHEDRAL. 


} 
| An Exhibition of this Organ will take place on Wednesday 
the 21st at 4 P. M. and at ‘J hursday evening, the 224, at 8. 


Organists desirous of taking a part iu the Exhibition will 
please call om the subscriber. y 
} HENRY ERBEN, 


24 and 26 Wooster St. 


| 


Mr. Rirrer will give his third and last 
| Historical Recitals, vocal and piano, at Stein- 
| way’s small hall, this morning, Saturday, at 
half past two o’clock, assisted by Mrs. Fanny 
| Raymond-Ritter and Mr. 8. B. Mills. These 

recitals are of great musical interest, and are 
so admirably sustained, that they should 
/command the patronage of even muyical pro- 
| fessors. We hope to see the room filled to- 


Watson's Art Journal. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17. 


The office of Warson’s ArT JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received. ; 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The fifth concert of the 27th season of the 
above Society, took place at the Academy of 
Music, on Saturday evening last, the 10th inst., 
and rejoiced in the weakest programme of the 
whole series. The house: was crowded by a 
brilliant and fashionable audience, one of the 
largest of the season, indeed, which was at- 
tracted by the Beethoven Symphony and Mr. 
Richard Hoffman. 

We are tired of speaking of the abomina-— 
tions of Liszt and“Wagner. » The persistance 
of the Philharmonic Society in forcing’ this 
‘‘dead fruit” —ashes, all ashes, upon its 
liberal ana well wishing subscribers, is simply 
the most fatal puticy that it could possibly 
pursue. The rehearsals sickened them to 
deuth, ana the concert was simply the calmi- 
nation of their weariness and disgust. For 
ourselves, we can fiud uo excuse for this per- 
sistence in performing music which is offen- 
sive to nine tenths of the subs -ribers, and 
which is disapproved of by about the sime 
proportion of the orchestra, It would seem 
as though the Philharmonic Society was sup- 
ported for the purpose, solely, of fostering 
the hobby of a few musical men, who wor- 
ship the founders of the Masie of the Future, 
and are determined to thrust their works 
down the public throat, notwithstanding the 
contortions with which they are swallowed, 
even at the sacrifice of the Society itself. 

The singing of Madame Gazzaniga, was by 
no means up to her reputation, aud was ex- 
cessively unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman's appearance was the 
signal for an unanimous and most cordisl 
greeting. He periormed. the G minor con 
certo of Mendelssoln in his: ustal masterly 
manner; his touch was clear aud erisp, bril- 
liaut and tender, and his unfailing uceuracy 
was a notable beauty. although no new exeel- 
lence in him. The second movement was ex- 
quisitely rendered; it would be hard to ima- 
gine anything mvre beautiful, than the sen- 
timeut with which he surrounded it—at once 
thoughtful, tender, expressive, and passion- 
ate, and withall sustained in dignity. This 
performance could hardly Lesurpassed. The 
continued applause which greeted the close 
of the concerto, compelled Mr. Hoffman to 
return, and he played a brief, dreamy, and 
passionate Nocturne by Chopin, in a manner 
absolutely perfect. Grace, tenderness, and 
passion, combined with an ivexpressibly 
beantiful touch, to render that performance. 
as it were, “one entire and perfect chrysvlite” 
a thing to be remembered and set apart, as 
the fairest jewel of some regal crown!) A 
superb Chickering Urand Piano ably seeond- 
ed Mr. Hoffman’s efforts. 

Beethoven’s Symphony in O, was played 
by that magnificent orchestra, with some- 
thing less than its usual excellence, which 
may beset duwa to the weariness and semi- 
obtuseation supvrinduced by an over dose of 
narcotics, labeiled Liszt aud Wagner, ad- 
ministered by Bergmann & Co. 

We should be glad to know, if the Philhar- 
monic Society has, as yet, taken any official 
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notice of the death of one of its founders, 
Mr. George Loder. Some public notice of 
the fact is due to his memory, frum the So- 
eiety for which he did so much. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF DESIGN. 


The general reception at the National Aca- 
demy of Design, previous to the opening of 
the 44th Annual Exhibition took place, on 
Tuesday evening, the 13th inst. The rooms 
and the corridors were thronged with » 
fashionable and artistic crowd, and the gor- 
geously dressed and be-diamoned ladies, hea- 


locomotion. When they stood still to gossip, 
every'hing stood still, but the sight never- 
theless was very brilliant, and the occasion 
was one of interest. Prominent artists had 
their separate set of admirers, and became 
involuntary heroes of the hour. 

The tour of the rooms was done with difi- 


culty in about two hours, and yet. it afforded | 


us but a cursory glance at the pictures; still 
we gained the impression, that the show of 
pictures was fur better than at the last exhi- 
bition—that there were fewer poor pictures 
on the walls, thun we usually find at lhe Aca- 
demy of Design, and that good pictures were 
present in greater numbers. As usual, in 
figare subjects, either historical or imaginat- 
ive, the exhibition is wretchedly pvoor, al- 
though there are one or two on the walls, 
which deserve and will receive extended no- 
tice. 

In landscapes, the exhibition is extremely 


rich, not so much from the few great names, | 


which adorn the catalogue, as from the hands 
of our young artists of New York, Boston, 
and Albany. There is much vigor, imagina 
tiou, and executive skill exhibited in the 
works of these young men, which we shall 
duly recognize. : 

In genre pictures there are some superb 
exumples—examples worthy vf the highest 
name in that department, if such an opivion 
dared be uttered of the work of young Ame- 
rican. artists. 

In portraiture, also, the exhibition is un- 
usually strong—strong in the excellence of 
the few, and in the absence of many poor 
pot-boiling portraits. 

The catalogue is bare of many of the great 
names, which should be the back-bone of the 
spring exhibition. It is, probably, useless to 
enquire into the reason of the defection of 
the artists who hold the most popular posi- 
tion (whether right or » rong) with the pub- 
lic. Even the most shining lights among the 
academicians, vouchsafe nothing to this years’ 
exhibition. Various reasons will be assigned 
for this defection, some will attribute it t» 
the unpopularity of the government of the 
Academy—to the general belief of its exclu- 
siveness and unfairness; others to the absence 
or the listlessness of the big-bugs among the 
painters. Whatever the moving cause may 
be, the fact is damaging, not only to the 
Academy, but to the interests of art. 

‘Two of the many causes are patent to every 
one familiar with the subject. First, the 
close-borough, old fogy, antideluvian policy 
of the government of the Society, which, by 
a long continued community of interests, has 
resolved itself into a Mutual Admiratiou So- 
ciety vf such intensity of belief, that in their 
ey«s they alone are beautiful, talented, and 
good, and worthy to be hung on the sight- 
line—or on any other line, where hanging 
would be good for them. Secondly, the 


| intellect above princes. 
ven bless them, blocked up every avenue for | 


spirit of trade has wholly possessed almost 
every artist, who has managed to become 
popular, either by force of merit, or the tru- 
cnlent pens of those who adhere to the adage 
—‘‘A bird in the hand, etc.” If they do 
anything which would do honor, and confer 
profit upon an Institution, which should be 
the Mecca, where the best offerings of art 
should be made, they do zot send it to the 
Academy. They become perambulating show 
men, and turn the nimble six pence for their 
individual profit, forgetting all those high 
instincts—that grand, isolating devotion to 
art, which in other times have made its vota- 
ries the companions of princes, and lords in 
Still the dollar is al- 
mighty, and art must needs play second fiddle, 
or where shall*we get our suburban palaces 
on the banks of the noble Hudson ? 

We shall commence our review of the 44th 
Annual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design in our next issue. 

° 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ture WAvERLEY THEATRE is a perfect bijou 
of a place; elegant, cosy, and the very place 
to hear and see. The performance of its 
class is also very excellent. The ladies are 
pretty, are capital actresses, and sing well, 
and now that Elise Holt has returned to her 
allegiance, the attraction is strengthened ten- 
fold. We must compliment Mr. Lewis on his 
most admirable personation of Rebecca. It 
is a thing of itself—uniqne, and not to be ex- 
gelled. The Rig] sisters also deserve especial 
mention. 

Mr. Harry Wall has resumed his part of 
Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert. The Waverley 
is a well managed and pleasant place of 


| amusement, 


Mme. Vartan Horrwan’s Concert, a well 
deserved compliment tendered to her, will 
take place on the 5th of next month. Among 
the artists already announced as assisting her, 
are that talented amateur singer Mrs. Farn- 


|ham, Mr. 8. B. Mills, Mr. Hoffman, violinist, 


and Signor A. Barili. 


THEODORE THOMAS will give his last but 
one Sunday concert, to morrow-evening, at 
Steinway Hall. His instrumental programme 
will be unusually rich and varied, so that the 
memory of these «xcellent concerts may be 
pleasant to retain, and his vocal assistant will 
be Mme. Elena Lanari, who is now well 
known to our public. 


Ir 1s Rumorep, that Central Park Garden 
will be opened some time in May. Material 
changes have been made, to add to the com- 
fort and beauty of the large hall, and it is ex- 
pected that the garden will be extended. 
Theodore Thomas has determined to make 
Central Park Garden the central attraction of 
the City, by making his department even 


;more admirable than it was last year, which 


is attempting something extensive. Mr, J. 
Gosché will manage the business depart- 
ment with his usual skill and courtesy. Oh! 
for the balmy summer air and the grapey 
Riidesheimer! 


Ir 1s Sarp, that Mr. Gran will bring his 
admirable company back to New York ina 
few weeks, when he will immediately pro- 
duce * Ciilperic,” one of the most popular 
operas of the day. 


Ir 1s Srarep, that a grand complimentary 
performance is to be given to John Brough- 
am, sometime next month, to console him for 
the untimely close of his dramatic season. 


Iv 1s Not SratTEepD, when the Complimentary 
Benefit for the company of Brougham’s the- 
atre, which lost some six months’ salary by 
the late opening and early closing of the the- 
atre, will come off. We doubt, if it has ever 
been mentioned. 

Mme. ParEeps-Rosa, whom we are glad to 
find, has perfectly recovered from her severe 
sickness, will give two grand concerts next 
week, viz.: on Wednesday the 2lst, and 
Thursday the 22d, inst. On Wednesday will 
be a miscellaneous concert, on which occa- 
sion a young Swedish tenor, Mr. Nordblow, 
will make his debut. 

On Thursday evening, Mme. Parepa-Rosa 
will appear in Haydn’s Creation, in the parts 
of Eve and Gabriel, The choral parts will 
be sustained by the Mendelssohn Union, with 
a full chorns under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. The sale of tickets for 
the miscellaneous concert will take place on 
Monday morning, and for the Oratorio, on 
Tuesday morning, at Steinway Hall and the 
usual places, 


Friepricu Haass, the German actor at the 
Stadt theatre, is creating an extraordinary 
excitement by his admirable and varied per- 
formance, not only of high trajedy, but of 
comedy and farce. His talent is truly com- 
manding, and he seems to command with 
equal skill, the whole change of histrionic 
characters. His performance in such pieces 
as the ‘‘ Konigslieutenant,” ‘‘ Lorbeerbaum 
und Bettelstab,” is generally allowed to excel 
Dawison. His Shakesperian characters are 
grand readings, and display entire command 
over human passions. In his action he is 
dignified, graceful, and spirited, and his de- 
livery is noble, clear and emphatic. 

With such splendid attributes, his brilliant 
success, is simply a matter of course. He 
will give representations every evening, next 
week, at the Stadt theatre, 

Mr. F. Brerener, one of our most thorough 
and well appreciated artists, gives his annual 
concert at Irving Hall, on Tuesday evening 
next, April 20th, when he will be assisted b 
the following talent: Mlle. Josey Hoflé, 
Messrs. S. B. Mills, F. von Inten, Otto Sin- 
ger, Joseph Eller, Julius Hess, G. Matzka, 
and Mr, Theodore Thomas. The programme 
comprises Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, and 
a Quartette, op. 18, by Beethoven; besides 
songs by Mlle. Hoflé, solos by Mills, Eller, 
and Bergner. The selection is really ad- 
mirable, and highly attractive to every lover 
of music. 

Arp to Cupa, Madame Isidora Clark, an 
artist of such acknowledged, sterling, and 
unquestionable merits, has generously con- 
sented to give a series of grand concerts in 
aid of the sick and wounded of the Patriotic 
Army of Cuba. These concerts will be un- 
der the auspices of the ‘‘ Junta Patriotica de 
Cubanos,” of New York, and its branch so- 
cieties in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and other principal cities. In addition 
to a fine presence, Mme, Isidora Clark has a 
voice of great compass and sorority, which 
she manages with admirable skill, and her 
education has been in the best schools, so 
that she has as free a command of the grand 
aria as the simple ballad. She will be assist- 
ed by excellent artists, and cannot fail to 
achieve brilliant successes. 

Mr. TayLEuRE, manager of the Grand 
Opera House, in a note to the Herald of 
Thursday, positively asserts, that he has con- 
cluded an engagement with Mlle. Nilsson, 
fae She Grand Opera House, for the Fall of 
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Mux. Finomeno, the admirable child pia- 
nist and violinist, in both departments equal- 
ly wonderful, will give her farewell concert, 
at Irving Hall, on Wednesday evening next, 
April 2lst. She will be assisted by Mlle. 
Lanari, Signor Paullichi, Signor Salcedo, 
and Mr. Ed. Hoffman. 
public will give this gifted girl a substantial 


proof of their appreciation of her remarkable | 


genius. 

Tue Granp New Orcan in St. Patriek’s 
Cathedral, will be exhibited on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 21st, at 4 o’clock Pp. m., and 
on Thursday evening, 22d, at 8 o’clock P. m. 
The builder, Mr. Henry Erben, invites all 
organists desirous of testing the instrument, 
to call at his factory, 24 Wooster Street, 
previous to the above dates,so that the order of 
performance may be arranged, and to prevent 
confusion. 


Rossrxi’s Mzssz Sotonnecie INepirer is 
announced by Max Strakosch, for perform- 
ance, on or about the 30th of April. Miss 
Clara Louisa Kellogg has been engaged for 
the occasion, together with other eminent 
artists, and an immense chorus and colossal 
orchestra will assist in the production of this 
great work. Its success in Europe hus been 
immense, and it is pronounced on all hands 
to be a chef d’wuvre. 

An elaborate article upon its performance, 
will be found in our Journal, this week. 


Sreck’s PrANnos require from us an apology 
for the sin of omission. We heard them at 
two concerts last week, Filomeuo’s and Bass- 


ford and Poznanski’s, and we forgot to recog- | 


nize their merits. In Filomeno’s concert we 
heard them, and the fine accoustic principles 
of that hall, enabled us to judge of their 
merit fully. They were, in every respect, 
Grand Pianos of the first quality. Their 
tone permeated freely the large hall, and not 
the smallest note was lost, even in the most 
rapid passages. Their tone was large, 


prompt, and throughout, sympathetic and | 


melodious. They are truly Grand Pianos, 
and we are glad to record their brilliant suc- 
cess, 

a 


STEINWAY HALL.—SUNDAY CONCERT. 


For the 20th Sunday evening concert, an 
excellent programme had been selected, and 
satisfied a large audience, that all parties to 
it, were meritorious, and praise deserving. 
Schubert’s overture to ‘‘ Rosamunde,’’ Mo 
zart’s ‘‘ Maurerische Trauermusik,”’ a fantasie 
_ on ‘* Robert le Diable,’’ Mendelssohn’s over- 


ture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Schumann’s ‘‘ Traume- | 


rei,” and Gounod’s ballet for ‘‘ La Reine de 
Sabe,” furnished ample work for that orches- 
tra, and they performed it all right well. 
Miss Hofle succeded in pleasing her pub- 
lic, with a Weber Aria, equally with another 
from Flotow’s ‘‘ Stradella.” Her admirable 


voice charms away all disposition to criticise. | 


Her unaffected manner and prepossessing ap- 
pearance, contribute also to her general cur- 
rency, with those who attend for musical en- 
joyment, such. liberally furnished entertain- 
ments. 

Mr. Arnold is a very acceptable pianist on 
such occasions, and is evidently disposed to 
do his level bestwith each and every solo, that 
he may be assigned to interpret. 

These concerts serve a double purpose, in 
rational enjoyment for the masses, and their 
frequent opportunity for rising talent, in 
gaining experience, and close training at the 
public’s grand school. Many excellent artists 


We hope that the) 


have come, and will come from this school, 
and the great public in turn, by constant ob- 
servance, gains valuable information on mu- 
sical subjects, that cannot readily be obtained 
in any other way. We rejoice, therefore, in 
their prosperous career, 


SS eee 


MISS HENRIETTA MARKSTEIN’S 
| MATINEE. 


A fair audience greeted this remarkable 
child pianist, in Steinway’s large hall, last 
Saturday afternoon. We found in her play- 
ing then, all the remarkable traits of excel- 
lence, noted at her concert, a few evenings 
previous, and must consider her attainments 
in pianism, extraordinary for a girl, not over 
| fourteen years of age. 

There is charming ease, clearness, and de- 
cision, observable throughout her perform- 
ance, whether in duet or solo, which bespeak 
alike intelligence, aptitude, quickuess of per- 
ception, and severe training from a grand 
master. 
| She played then Wallace’s duo, for two 
pianofortes, on *‘ L’Kelair,’’ Liszt’s fantasie 
on ‘‘Rigoletto,” Gottschalk’s transcription of 
“Tl Trovatore,” and Jaell’s third meditation. 

Those are well calculated to develope the 
merits or demerits of a pianist, and her ac- 
complishment of them fully satisfied all pre- 
sent, that seemingly extravagant praise has 
neither spoiled a fast rising artist, nor ex- 
ceeded materially, just report of her perform- 
ance. 

Mme. Lanari sang in her usual style, and 
Wenzel Kopta played violin solos, in far bet- 
ter style than is usual with him, for his tone 
wus unwontedly pure and gracious, while his 
intonation appeared safe, almost invariably, 
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MADAME JOHANNSEN’S CONCERT. 


This well known singer and highly report- 
|ed vocal teacher, gave a concert at Steinway’s 
\lesser hall, on Saturday evening last, to an 
encouraging attendance of friends, and di- 
| lettan ti. 
| She was assisted by Miss Bimeler, Messrs. 
| Steins Alves, Theo. Thomas, ven Inten, and / 
seyeral of her own pupils. 

That soiree proved very enjoyable to all its 
patrons, and we trust, remunerative to her. 


| 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MUSIC OF 
THE FUTURE. 


G. Schirmer, of 701 Broadway, has just isu 
sued a very clever and spirited outline draw- 
iug in lithograph, illustrative of the perform- 
ance of one of Liszt’s symphonic poems. 
The orchestra is before us in full blast; half 
a hundred fiddlers are working away for dear 
life in every variety of attitude, expressive of 
mortal agony and physical prostration; some 
have stopped appalled by the frightful diffi 
culties and discords, others have given out 
utterly, and have fallen back exhausted. The 
basses and cellos are literally sawing wood, 
| all their limbs are drawn out in the endeavor 
|to accomplish impossibilities of execution, 
and one in the intensity of his excitement 
has straddled the neck of his basso, und plays 
on in bewilderment. Of the wind instru- 
/ments it is impossible to speak, so keen and 
varied are the forms of torture they are suf- 


fering. From the vast tubas up to the octave 
flute, each man is blowing not only his in- 
side ont, but the very hair off his head. 


Gongs, drums of all sizes and shapes, cym- 
bals, and triangles, are being beaten with su- 
perhuman vivacity and power, together with 
the mighty reverberation of church bells, 
fire and hand bells. In the centre, at the 
top is an octave of cats, their tails drawn 
through holes in a board, and pulled in rota- 
tion, to enforve and brighten the eternal dis- 
cords, On the left is an important element 
in the general effect of Liszt’s score, namely, 
an individual actively engaged in filing or 
sharpening a saw. On the right of the cats, 
is an unusual feature in an orchestra, (al- 
thongh if Mr. Bergmann persists in sticking 
to Liszt, there will be a great many of the 
class both in the orchestra and the audience), 
we allude to a noble army of Jackasses, ready 
to bray upon any occasion. At the director’s 
feet lies a score, marked ‘‘ Music of the Fu- 
ture, not to be much played until 1995.” 

The centre point of attraction, however, is 
the conductor, whose whole anatomy is dis- 
torted, as though he was being drawn assun- 
der by wild horses He seems to be the most 
agonized sutferer—and it serves him right. 
That the picture is full of fun, our readers 
will understand by the above description; it 
is also capitally drawn, and every musical 
connoisseur should own a copy of it. 


VELOCAMBIPEDEXTRIANISM, or; ‘‘What are we 
coming to,”’ is the title of another clever out- 
line lthograph, satirising the folly of the 
Velocipede munia. Here we have velocipedes 
of every style and shape, double, single, om- 
nibus, side saddle, straddlers, ridden by every 
variety of biped. The confusion is endless, 
but the possibilities, humorous and serious, 
are portrayed with exceeding spirit. It is a 
clever and amusing sketch. Both pictures 
are by Charles F. Bush, and are boldly drawa 
and cleverly treated. Velocumbipedextria- 
nism is also. published by G Schirmer, 7U1 
Broadway, 


THEATRE FRANCAIS.—OPERA 
BOUFFE. 


—— 


This elegant abode of well presented opera 


| bouffe, closed its recent brief season, with a 


very spirited and enthusiastic performance of 
‘‘La Vie Parisienne,” to benetit Monsieur 
Beckers, a worthy member of that company, 
and very popular gentleman. A large audi- 
ence—tor the rather depressed eondition of 
musical affairs, now prevalent, honored Mr. 
Becker’s claims upon publie recognition, and 
their genial appreciation of his eurnest pur- 
pose, to fulfil all duties incumbent upon him, 
evidently nerved him to achieve unrese} ved 
praise in representing **‘Le Baron Gondre- 
marck.” 

Unwonted geniality and spontaneity, with 
free command of humor and drollery, ap- 
peared in his treatment of that rode, on Tues- 
day evening lust. 

Mr. Beckers- graduated from Paris’ grand 
Conservatoire, with signal honor, and until 
his engagement by Mr. Grau, devoted himself 
to high class operatic performance. 

For this very obvious reason, he could not 
readily pass into complete attainment of the 
peculiar style, and freedom of manner, or as- 
similation, easily, with burlesque, which forms 
the great magueue attraction for Offenbach’s 
grotesque treatment in music, of very broad 
and sensational travesties, devised by Meil- 
hae and Halevy, upon ali men and things, 
either celestial or terrestrial. 

He came out at his benefit, armed cap a 
pie, with all the qualifications, essential to a 
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full developement of a spooney nobleman’s | monies, merely cloaked with piquant dis- 
‘experience in Paris during la grande exposi- | cords, haye at last palled upon the public 


tion, where he is made sport of by clever 
sharpers and the demi. monde. Warmed up 
. by cordial greeting from a friendly public, he 
en placed himself completely en rapport 
_with them, and the character assigned him 
for clear and lively enactment. 
. . Mme. Rose-Bell was, if possible, even more 
_ charming as Gabrielle, than ever; Mlle. Des- 
clauzas cottoned, somewhat, to Metella’s un- 
gracious vole, and Rizarelli surpassed. all her 
~ attempts upon leading characters, by 
_ that evening’s clever hit. 

As for Currier, his evident delight, in a 
_role, which gave him the first unequivocal 
*_guecess in New York, welled out in most ex- 
'eiting fashion, and he fairly outdid himself 

infacile exhibition of rich comic talent. 
_ All other parties heartily conspired to make 
_. brilliant wind up for Mr, Grau’s opera bouffe 
_ enterprises at le Theatre Francais, and give 
it éclat all over that wide field, in which he 
_ purposes to exploit their excellence, during 
several months to come, beginning at Phila- 
-delphia with a season, running through ten 
nights, 

a 


PRIVATE CONCERT BY THE FRIENDS 
OF MISS JOHANNA SIMMONS. 


A pleasant musical entertainment was given, 


last Monday evening, at Lyric Hall, by par-« 


-ties desirous to benefit Miss Johanna Sim- 
-mons, and their kind purpose had successful 


realization, as good performance, vocal and | JY 


sinstrumental, rewarded the large audience 

‘present, and her merits in pianism were justly 
appreciated by those who had contributed in 
her behalf. 

_ Misses Frerichs and Mathusek, and Messrs. 
-De Launy and Sohst assisted the beneficiary, 
on that occasion. For so young a player, 
Miss Simmons really deserves favorable no- 
tice, and if properly encouraged in cultiva- 
tion of her talent, she will, no doubt, make 
a good position among lady pianists. 

This concert being for a benevolent pur- 
pose, requires no special criticism of its 
several parts, but we cannot refrain from 
commending Mr. Sobst’s performance of the 
_grand bass aria from the “ Magic Flute,’ and 
ane enthusiastic applause which repaid him 
- for it, abo 
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OFFENBACH. © 

This frisky composer seems to have lost 
- caste in Paris, and satiated or jaded musical 
appetite, no longer craves with frenzied 

eagerness for more emotions from his muse. 
His ‘* Vert-Vert,” founded on a well known 
nursery tale, is sharply criticised there, and 
‘erowds do not flock into theatres, blessed 
with its presentation, as in those golden days, 
when his earlier works crazed all Paris, and 
its myriad visitors into paying fabulous prices 

to behold these marvels of burlesque opera. 
‘* La Diva,” his latest opereita, is also cold-= 
ly received, although evidently aimed to hit 
‘popular fancy, with caricature of Schneider, 
“who until recently has been Paris’ idol, and 
eyen oyercame Great Britain’s future mo- 

narch, so completely with her fascinations, 
‘that he lavished his presence and jewelry up- 
on her, in startling fashion. Offenbach’s in- 

cessant reiterations of his pet musical ideas, 

“or fancies, in thinly disguised transformations, 
or twistings of his few original melodies, and 
his constant representment of the same har- 


taste. 

His mosaic work is now found too often, to 
be mere colored paste, and, unless he can 
strike a new and very rich yein, his mining 
cannot yield him longer material prosperity, 
or artistic credit with an intelligent public. 

— 
ART NOTES. 

Great reports often come from la delle Paris, 
of picture sales’ and fabulous sums are often 
stated as paid, for single originals, by highly 
estimated masters. 

In recent correspondence from that city, 
we find report of sales in that department of 
high art, which rather surpass any recent 
canard. ‘‘A Dutch Interior,” attributed to 
Pietre de Hooye, is asserted to have been sold 
by auction there, for 450,000 francs, or 300- 
000 more than a well certified Raphael 
brought. ‘‘A Teniers ” brought 159,000 fres., 
and the reported sales of 211 paintings and 
one statue, footed up 1,793,320 frances, or 
$350,000 gold. 

We mistrust these grand sales of pictures, 
by old masters—or supposed to be—which 
often come from Paris, and that distrust is 
caused not only by the extravagant prices as- 
sumed to be paid for them, but the experience 
at the New York auction sales, when fancy 
prices are named as bids from responsible and 
paying bidders, 


Gustave Dore, it seems, wants another 
ear, to finish up ‘‘ Christ leaying the Preto- 
ry,” and, therefore, vouchsafed only his Ros- 
sini picture, for Parisian delight, at the grand 
show. 


It cost nearly a million of francs to estab- 
lish the obelisk of Luxor in the place de la 
Concorde at Paris, and now the English are 
talking of spending some twenty thousand 
pounds in bringing over the Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which lies half buried in the sand 
near Alexandria, and placing it somewhere 
on the noble embankment lately finished by 
the river Thames. The Needle is 64 feet long, 
weighs 284 tons, and has been considerably 
damaged by the donkey boys, who chip 
pieces offit as souvenirs for vandal travellers. 


Besides the pictures which fill the 140 gal- 
leries of the Louvre, it appears that a large 


j/number of works of art for which there is no 


room are stored away in the attics. The 
French Government has determined to turn 
these hidden treasures to account by distri- 
buting them among the chief towns of the 
empire. 


Three gentlemen of Chicago—such is the 
report—have clubbed together and ordered 
three copies of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Dante” to be 


issued for them upon large paper, to be illus- 
trated with Dore’s and Flaxman’s designs and 
many of the rare Dante prints. Only three 
copies will be printed, and the cost will be 
$1000 per copy. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Telegraph writes: ‘‘1 have heard some curious 
details about the Delessert sale, showing the 
increased value of pictures. The ‘ Rough 
Sea,’ by Backhuysen, which at the Talazan 
auction, in 1801, was knocked down at 500f., 
sold for 18,200f.; a ‘View in Holland,’ by 
Van der Heyden, formerly in the Choiseul 
collection, advanced from 1,950f. to 16,500f., 
‘Tasting,’ by Terburg, from  8,000f. to 
45,000£.; a ‘Sea Piece,’ by Van de Velde, from 
800f. in 1801, to 14,500f.; a ‘ Landscape,’ by 


Wynants, fron 2,485f. to 32,500f.; and the 
‘Virgin and Infant Jesus,’ which at the 
Aguado sale, in 1843, fetched 27,260f, now 
brought 150, 000f.”’ 


MUSICAL WAIES. 

The new Philharmonic Society of London, 
gives five grand concerts, five public rehear- 
sals, six soirées musicales, and one soirée dra- 
matique et musicale, during this season, besides 
choral, orchestral, and chamber instrumental 
practices. They reserve seats at public re- 
héarsals, without charge. 

Portions of their public work are done af 
St. George’s Hall, and others at St. James’, 


There would seem to be serious trouble 
brewing in Paris, between Nilsson, her public 
at ‘‘!Aeademie,” and critics in general. This 
emeule arises, irom critical judgment upon 
her Marguerite, as that has been with slight 
exception, adverse to her conception, and 
both vocal and dramatic performance of 
Goethe’s ideal. s 

A few critics battle stoutly, with this gener- 
al depreciation, and some injudicious ad- 
mirers—not real friends, however—earry the 
war into Africa, by aspersions or insinua- 
tions against Parisian judgment in music, 
and the motives of those who dissent from 
their fulsome praises. 

We have attentively considered some of 
these adverse criticisms, and especially those 
given by Le Ménéstrel, and conclude from 
reading that able critic’s discriminating and 
clearly expressed comments, upon Nilsson’s 
first essay as Marguerite, and his subsequent 
intimations of improvement, apparent in 
after performances, especially in the Garden 
scene, that no influence beyond regard, for 
high art, guided his pen, when criticising a 
highly reputed vocal artist. 

So far from censuring such independence, 
and critical intelligence, M’lle. Nilsson and 
her friends—disinterested friends, we mean— 
should thank Le Ménéstrel, or any other critie, 
for that discrimination, which refuses to re- 
cord success, when-none is really obtained. 

What is recorded to have occurred, at full 
rehearsal of that role, when Gounod reproved 
her for interpolating in his score, high notes 
that erst gained her celebrity, informs us of 
conscious weakness, and desire to gain ap- 
plause by exploiting, beyond the limits as- 
signed by Gounod, to his Marguerite. 

Her vast celebrity was gained in the ‘‘ Ma- 
gic Flute” at ‘‘Le Lyrique,” she having a 
very high soprano role, and throwing off alt 
notes, free, clear, and brilliantly effective 
therein. 


Mr. Benedict is ‘president, and Mr. Schu- 
bert vice-president of the Schubert Society 
at London, which gives vocaland instrumental 
concerts, with its own members, to perform 
classical music. Schubert conducts, 


Mme. Dolby gave an English concert at 
St. James’ Hall, on April 7th, when Louisa 
Pyne, Edith Wynne,. Julia Elton, George 
Perren, Vernon Rigby, the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union, Arabella Goddard, and ma- 
ny others assisted her. Prices for admission 
ranged from one to six shillings. Several of 
those performers took part in a concert giyen 
by W. H. Tilla, a pupil of Signor Sangiovan- 
~ miestro di canto del Conservatorio in 

ilan, 


Jaell’s arrival in London is duly announced 
for April 18th, and referesce made to Erard's, 
for concert engagements. 
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Jules Benedict has just wriften a new song 
for contralto, called, ‘‘They speak of him 
lightly,” words by Morao, 


Brinley Richard’s new patriotic song, with 
ehorus, ad. lib., entitled, “The Cambrian 
Plume,’ is now advertised, with separate 
chorus parts, at 3sh. and 8d. 


Handel’s ‘‘ Passion,” recently had its first 
hearing in Paris. 

Operas by Russian composers, now come 
thick and fast, before native publics, and in- 
variably find warm appreciation either 
for their intrinsic merit, or from national 
pride’s strong influence. 

Pio Nono haying said ‘‘Non possimus” to 
applications for use of female voices, when 
performing Rossini’s new mass, on April 11, 
that work did not bless faithful ears, that 
day. 

His excuse was, that apostolic injunction, 
“Tn ecclesia taceat mulier,’’ would not be 
eapriciously abrogated. 


Herr Joachim is declared by a London 
eritic, to haye accomplished, in Chappell’s 
wind up concert, for the ‘‘ Monday Popular,” 
a marvellous feat. He says: ‘‘Spohr’s An- 
dante in F major, from the ninth violin con- 
eerto,sung out by Herr Joachim’s rich voiced 
fiddle, with a power that was electrical.” 

That concert is pronounced a fitting close, 
for the most brilliant season, that he can re- 
member, as the leading artists were all pre- 
sent, and played in the finest possible manner. 
Every halting place in Beethoven’s stringed 
guartette, op. 29, was the signal for rapturous 
eheers. Mme. Schumann got a double re- 
call, from that immense audience, for playing 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo capricioso, 
and for Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Tema con varia- 
ssioni.” 

Piatti and Mme. Goddard, created the most 
abiding impression, at a concert filled with 

dazzling array of musical gems. 


Fhe Royal Academy students’ concert, de- 
veloped much promising talent. 

Mr. Lueas, long connected with that insti- 
tation, died so late on the previous evening, 
that no postponement could be announced, 
or made, to evince the deep regret entertain- 
ed by all parties there, for the loss sustained 
by bis decease, 


©. L. Gruneisen, an original founder of 
@ovent Garden’s Italian opera, publishes a 
pamphlet, called ‘‘ The Opera and the Press,” 
which bears hard upon recent movements 
there, in regard to ‘ Fusion,” with that es- 
tablishment’s greatest foe and most damaging 
opponent. 


When Costa with Grisi and Mario, seceded 
from ‘‘ Her Majesty’s” opera house, it was 
gaid, with reference to a pending religious 
emeute, that Costa was Gorham, and Lumley, 
the Bishop of Exeter. 

The Musical World pithily remarks upon 
that jeu d’esprilt, that disestablishment took 
place, and contrary to an old saw, a house di- 
vided against himself, has stood in two divi- 
sions, and flourished. That disunited house 
seems disinclined to be reunited, and it may 
well require two managers, to keep such 
team in hand. The difficulties of conducting 
one troupe, should warn men who attempt to 
manage, conjointly, two. ' 

Mr. Costa’s loss, may be fairly said to be 
ixreparable, and it is quite possible, that 
Nilsson’s secession may commence a new dis- 
union, and war as fierce, as that waged be- 
ween Federals and and Confederates. 
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Mr. Reeves singing at Exeter Hall, in 
‘*The Messiah,” as given by the National 
Choral Society, proved that his recent indis- 
position, had entirely passed from his voice. 

He was received with long, loud and _ per- 
sistent applause, that set him up, in his old 
stamping ground, and gave ‘Thy rebuke,” 
‘Behold and see,” and ‘Thou shalt break 
them,” most admirably, the latter, exciting 
with its accomplishment of an impossibility 
for any other man, save Braham, the most 
noisy enthusiasm. We read, however, that 
lacking an organ’s support, the choruses were 
not given with that finish,expected from such 
a highly reputed association. 

Professor Oakeley showed to Edinburg, his 
effect upon youthful students, by a concert, 
recently, and received credit as efficient mu- 
sical professor in that city’s university. He 
gave a new song written by himself, pleasing 
ventilation then, alternate verses being given 
in unison by his pupils. : 

Morale’s new opera—Ildegonda—has been 
well received at F'lorence’s ‘‘ La Pergola.” It 
was previously given at Mexico, whence he 
emigrated to Italy. 


Hector Berlioz bequeathed all his manu- 
scripts to Paris’ Conservatoire, 

The London Court Journal, hits off that 
city’s great musical disturbance, by suggest- 
ing that railway whistles should be lowered 
in pitch, 

The Musical World describes ‘‘ Rienzi” 
thus favorably : ‘‘Supposing a drop of the 
essence of Meyerbeer, thrown into the 
Thames from Putney Bridge, that would 
about represent ‘‘ Rienzi,” compared with 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,” 


LD’ Art Musicale says; ‘‘ When the organ be- 
gan the septet from ‘‘ Les Troyens,”’ at Ber- 
lioz’s funeral, it was cut short by a fanfare 
from brass instruments, Instead of Berlioz’s 
music, we heard a funeral march, composed 
by an intimate friend. 

So keen are Brandus and Strakosch, in 
squeezing out cash from Rossini’s new mass, 
that not only was its performance, on a grand 
national choral occasion, forbidden by them, 
but even suit brought against Mme. Bam- 
berg, fortunately the wife of a wealthy ban- 
ler, to recover damage for performance, with- 
out their permission, at her palace, selections 
merely from that popular work! 

She had purchased that music, from its 
publishers, and yet is amerced for using it at 
her own house, before a private circle! 

All sorts of fun is made by Parisian wags 
about sales by Mme. Rossini, of her late 
spouse’s watches, and some of them are de- 
clared to have proved to be copper ease, 
while that syringe, for which an enthusiased 
admirer paid $70.00 gold, is unmercifully 
quizzed, as typifying her minute accretions, 
from running off his smallest household ar- 
ticles, for high prices as keepsakes, or articles 
of vertu. 


Those wags had also good chance for. ex- 
ploiting fun, in a queer accident, which hap- 
pened at ‘‘ L’Academie,” just. after the Wail- 
purgis Nacht, had been done in Thomas’ 
‘*Faust.”’ It seems, that a chemical powder 
had, by mistake, been given the jiguranies, 
and when Nubian slaves opened their censors, 
a terrible stench of sulphur poured all over 
that house, instead of grateful, frankin- 
cense! 


Six distinguished organists, tried on its 
opening, that new grand organ at Tirinite 
church—Paris—and made the welkin ring. 


Nilsson’s and Trebelli’s singing master, has 
been enrolled in Stockholm’s Royal Academy. 


—$———$ 
THE NEW HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Over and above those special characteristics 
which made the old Theatre one of the finest 
architectural edifices in the world, the interior 
of the new house will present a striking and 
magnificent picture. It is in a horse-shoe 
curve, 70 feet deep from the curtain by 56 
wide in the centre-line. The whole of the 
floor will be given up to stalls, covered with 
cherry-coloured silk damask. The floor will 
be carpeted, and there will be abundant room 
for egress and ingress without crowding. 
The aim, in fact, has been to realize, if pos- 
sible, one of the most elegant places of ren- 
dezvous in the world. ‘The stalls will occom- 
modate 750 visitors. aCe 

The new-fangled, ugly system of framing the 
proscenium more or less in barbaric gold will 
be abandoned in fayour of the real architec- 
tural’ and classic style. By these means the 
stage side of the new theatre will offer in its 
outlines and in its rich draperies and decora- 
tions a worthy frontispiece to a magnificent 
theatre. There will be a splendid arch; with 
noble paintings in» the Italian manner, 
over the stage. The circles will abound with 
gold fretwork, and medallions containing 
tasteful designs in colour. The whole interior 
of the house, indeed, with its rich citron-co- 
loured stalls, its costly carpets, its fauteuils, 
and doubling and re-doubling glasses within 
the boxes, its tiers of gascia of delicatecream- 
colour and gold, with gleaming mouldings 
and medallions and lunettes of cherry-colour 
and purple, each spaced out with bossy 
brackets and consoles apparently of solid 
gold, and its new draperies of lustrous silk 
of the bouton d'or rising row above row, and 
shining with gold chandeliers and sparkling 
Jlammes, will present an exceedingly rich ap- 
pearance. _ y 

The stage boasts she magnificent dimensions 
of 61ft. deep, 99ft. wide, and 81ft. high, and 
will be the finest in Europe. ‘Twelve feet 
under it is the mezzanine or barrel floor, 
where the operations of raising or lowering 
are carried out. Itis not intended to have 
the usual cumbrous, noisy, shifting scenes 


on the stage at all. Every part of the vast 
stage, though firm as the deck of a ship, is 
moveable, and capable of adaptation in a 
few minutes to the most complex require- 
ments, 

Great improvements are to be made in the 
approaches. Sooner or later, it is proposed 
to rebuild the exterior elevation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, and to make the house an 
insulated building, standing free in four 
public ways. The purchases necessary for 
this great design, which weuld render Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre one of the most valuable 
properties in London, and the finest opera- 
house in the world, with its own cost now as 
it stands, and the acquisition of its extended 
lease from the Crown of 99 years, would re- 
quire a sum amounting to £250,000. : 

The entrance to her Majesty's box will be 
by a spacious hall and noble staircase. The 
boxes appropriated to the use of Royal or il- 
lustrious visitors will be exceedingly com- 
modious, and they will have, besides their 
State entrance, a private entrance, with sepa- 
rate stone staircases. Behind the Royal box 
are ample waiting-rooms, the decorations of 
which will be exceedingly beautiful, Every 
possible precaution has been adopted against 


fire, the risk of which the public may be as- 
| sured has been reduced toa minimum, =~ 
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UNIVERS AL EXPOSITION, DUNH AM & SONS, Tatversal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


PARIS .1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


c Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


» Wor the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mxpas awarded, were of Equat VALvE, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our Hovusr 
ALonE, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


{Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation.] 


“Mr. Cniccermnc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
rene getng s established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 

» Viz. $ 

‘*That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

** Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


* Brussels, Nov, 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


‘* GenTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 
Thomas. ; 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas: and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) ‘‘GEORGES KASTNER, 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS: 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


(Established in 1884), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly exe 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oceupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superigrity by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
eyery section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


iW OF Be Ge Di, 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor 
PIANO in that high positio 
strive, but few attain, 


keep the ‘*‘DUNHA™M’ 
foerit, for which all may 


-WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th stree 


NEW YORK, 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Henor 


AWARDED TO 


Ateinway 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepat for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

Meixner, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


OWS, 


AmproisE THOMAS, Members 
Ep, HaNnsuicr, of the 
F, A, GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHTEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their yigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the musie 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, litherlo unknown, which fills the 
grealest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresislible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accere 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS | 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vene- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the same time the pianos for the concer(-rocm 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority,’ 


—— 2 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREST, 
NEW YORK. 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S8., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of apy other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes, It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 

+ eeoeipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Inst published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
atrumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
poat-paid on receipt of price, 
Ajsa in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day, 
Price, same as ‘“‘ The Opera Bouffe.’’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
Geation. 12mo 


J. E. FISHLEY, ei363 ao, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


(WINDOW SHADES,’ 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, | 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


‘No. 


K. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFAOTUREBS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESORIPTION, 


Small Organa constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabie for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, nEaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


STELVW AY HALL. 


—— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements? 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, ete. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Entz Co, 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rey. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8S, 8, Supt., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Rev. F, 
N. Leste. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. ¥.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
P. 0. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 2 a 
Address, care of é 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Pinos, 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK., 
694 Brosiway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Cireulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York} 
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ee DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Corrzs, 10 Crs. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 


x and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument, 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bae They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Liv 


Before commencing our review of the forty- 
fourth exhibition of the Academy, a few 
words, explanatory of our intentions, will, 
we feel, be not amiss. It is our design, to 
mention nearly all the works, whether the 
the name of the artist is a popular one, or 
not, and in giving our opinion, we shall not 
be influenced by friendship or favor, nor shall 
we be deterred from openly expressing our- 
selves, through fear of those we sharply cri- 


ticize. To praise the meritorious works, shall 
be our greatest pleasure ; to condemn the 
faults, a duty more painful than pleasant. 
That some will differ with us, we aro aware 
of, but that the mass of the educated in art 
will agree with us, we are also quite confident 
of, as the dividing line between knowledge 
and ignorance, is strongly marked, and it on- 
ly requires, that the art critic should be 
honest in expressing himself, to gain the. ap- 
proyal of all thinking persons. On looking 
at the catalogue, we find » list of fonr hun- 
hundred and twenty-eight .o..., of 
which are pieces of sculpture, and the rest 
drawings and paintings, mostly the latter, as 
there are only about forty drawings in the 
collection. The numbering of the works 
commences in the corridor, which is a narrow 
passage, leaning from the staircase and open- 
ing, into the North, South, East, and West 
rooms of the gallery. The corridor is not at 
all suitable for the exhibition of paintings, 
and is only fit for drawings without glass, as 
the surrounding pillars and walls are reflect- 
ed by that material. Yet, notwithstanding 
the utter unfitness of the corridor as an ex- 
hibition room, we find several excellent 
paintings hung on its walls, and strange to 
say, that among the number there is not a 
single work by any of the thirteen members 
who formed the ‘‘Committee of Arrange- 
ments,” a fact which at once shows, how the 
artists dislike haying their works hung in 
the corridor, and creates the suspicion, that 
the meritorious works, which are hung there, 
were so placed through the enmity of some 
of the gentlemen comprising the council. 
However just this suspicion may be, it is not 
our province to ascertain, and for the present 
we. can speak only of the pictures, and not of 
the ‘‘ Academy.” 

“ Near Lexington, Va.,” by W. D. Wash- 
ington, is the titleof No. 1. It isa fair com- 
position—somewhat crude in color, and too 
black in the shadows of the foliage. 

‘*Tdle Moments” (2) is by Moses Wight, a 
Boston artist. It represents a girl leaning 
over the back of a chair, aud teasing with a 
feather duster a cat—the girl is badly drawn, 

| and is too tall, being only seven feet, and if 


eee 
in flesh, might be an excellent’ subject for 
Mr. Wood’s Museum ; the painting of the 
picture is heavy and opaque. We haye seen 
some well painted portraits by this gentle- 
man, but the present work gives us no very 
high opinion of him as a figure painter. 

The fruit pieces of §. L. Johnson (8), and 
Miss Kollok (5), are tolerably good, that by 
Sanford Thayer (3) not pleasing as a compo- 
sition, and is but poorly painted. 

‘‘Our Grandmother’s Bouquet” (4), by 
Miss Wagner, is a bouquet of wild flowers, 
neither pleasing in color or beautiful in form, 
but, is yet very well handled. 

‘Baie St. Paul Village” (8), by Burling, 
could not possibly be worse as a painting, 
and our wonder is equally divided bétween 
the young artist, who would be so thought- 
less as to send such a work to the Academy, 
and the Hanging Committee, who gave it a 
place on the walls. 

‘‘Someringdyke House at Bloomingdale” 
(10),is by Mrs. Greatorex, and is very well com- 
posed, and contains a beautiful sky, besides 
a general pleasing tone of color throughout, 
The foreground is not sufficiently made out, 
and looks unfinished. Whilst mentioning 
Mrs. Greatorex, we must not forget to call 
the attention of our readers to the pen and 
ink drawings, numbered respectively 14, 16, 
31, and 38, vich are by the same talented 
lady, and a yemarkable for their clear and 
decisive tou 1, surpassing a steel engraving 
in the amov tof spirit expressed, and as ar- 
tistic compositions are excellent, proving at 
once, that the artiste is most accomplished in 
her art, and amongst the women artists of 
America, is entitled to a foremost position. 
Of these pen and ink drawings, we are most 
pleased with those numbered 14 and 16, and 
named ‘*‘Somerindyke Lane, at 76th Street, 
Bloomingdale, in the Summer of 1868,” and 
‘©The Old Dutch Church, Bloomingdale, at 
68th Street, as it stood in the Fall of 1868.” 
They are superb as artistic compositions, and 
it is with no little gratification that we make 
the acknowledgement, knowing that we are 
paying tribute to a woman’s genius. 

** Crayon Portrait” (11), by Miss Barrett, 
is well drawn, though weakly handled, and 
as a likeness, is evidently a good one. 

In the architectural drawings by A. J. Da- 
vis, numbered 12, 69, and 70, we recognize 
no new design—and as drawings they are 
very poorly executed. 


The ‘‘ Design for a Rood Screen ” (13), is 
but a rude design by C. W. Clinton. 

‘** Resignation” (15), by Carl Brandt, is a 
well drawn cartoon for a memorial window. 

Miss Henrietta Browne’s ‘‘ Etching after 
Bida” (17) and (87), are finely executed ; 
they show that the lady possesses consider- 
able power in using the etching needle, and 
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that she will, we haye no doubt, become 
quite eminent in that branch of art. 

J. OC. Rope’s portraits are very photograph 
like—18, 28, and 29 are the numbers. ~ 

The ‘‘ Designs on Wood, illustrating H, C. 
Anderson’s Snow Queen,” are not remark- 
ably spirited, though one ortwo ofthe draw- 
ings evince considerable ability. They are 
by Miss Mary L. Stone. ‘ 

“ Near Point Judith” (20), by J. C. Nicholl, 
is a water color picture, that strongly re- 
sembles the works of De Haas; it has a good 
sky ; the water, or rather the swell of the 
wave as it comes rolling in on the beach, is 
not well drawn—it being hard and sharp, 
when it should be soft and yielding. 

‘“‘The March to the Sea” (21), is the 
largest sized drawing, we have seen, by F. 
O. ©. Darley; it contains a number of figures 
rather pleasingly grouped; but there is no- 
thing in the drawing of the individual fi- 
gures, to speak of very highly, and consider- 
ing the reputation that Mr. Darley has, we 
are somewhat disappointed in his work. To 
us it is indicative of the successful newspaper 
draughtsman, who finds it very easy to group 
three or four figures together and make a 
picture, rather than a conscientious artist, 
who studies well his subject, and works on it, 
until he produces something good. 

Fred. Halpins engravings of ‘‘ Durand and 
Kensett” are clear and sharp in line, and are 
very fair specimens of steel engraving. 

‘¢ Ferns and Moss’’ (24) is very feeble. 

‘Pencil Sketch from Nature” (25) is a 
careful drawing of some trees, by C. W. 
Clinton. 

Augero’s ‘Landing of Columbus,” is a de- 
sign for a drop curtain, or something of the 
sort; it contains nothing original in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and as a work of art 
would adorn a fireplace very appropriately. 

Eastburn Hasting’s architectural designs, 
(30. 33, and 36), are neatly drawn, though 
falsely colored—shadows on light ground are 
not of such a positive blue’ tint, as here de- 
picted. rs 

“Study from Nature” (32), by J. Smillie, 
is a very good pencil drawing of foliage, and 
had not the artist used the claude mirror in 
delineating it, he would be entitled to much 
credit ; as it is, he receives all the praise, 
that we would bestow on a child, who traces 
the figures on a transparent slate. 

‘* Raining Cats and Dogs” (41) is by W. 
H. Beard, and is a most singular illustration 
of its title; itis not a pleasing subject, and 
for that reason, we suppose, will find but few 
admirers, and we confess, that to the mere 
glancer at surface, there is very little in fight- 
ing dogs and cats to draw one’s sympathy for 
the artist or his work. But Mr. Beard’s pic- 
ture, though repulsive on accoant of its sub- 
ject, yet brings an unhesitating expression of 
our acknowledgement of his wonderful origi- 
nality, and compels us to admire the artist 
all the more, since he had the hardihood to 
portray such a subject. Raining cats and 
dogs, is the common expression applied to 
rain storms, that come down so unremitting- 
ly vigorous for hours, and are particularly 
disagreeable to the denizen of the city, when 
they occur in the country ; it is whilst enjoy- 
ing one of those storms, and watching the 
large drops of rain, as they descend hastily 
andangrily after each other,that this pschyco- 
logical idea is realized. Mr. Beard has de- 
picted a number of dogs of the savage order, 
falling from the sky, voraciously taking hold 
of each other, and in that way fully illustrates 
the title, which is rather a rabid idea to all 
who dread hydrophobia, but to us, who have 


‘picture in Colman’s manner ; it is by Swain 
> 


no such canine terror, it but represents a 
thought, and proves that we have at least one 
man among our body of artists, that we can 
look to for something original. 

‘On the St. Lawrence” (42) is a strong 


Gifford. 

‘*Coast of Sicily’ (43) is by A. Words- 
worth Thompson, and though not altogether'| 
pleasing in its coloring, is yet quite forcible 
and effective ; itis well handled and the fi- 
gures are artistically painted. It is a view of 
Mount Etna from Jardini. 

——————— 


CLARIBEL. 


**Claribel”’ is dead. The fact will scarcely 
be accounted of importance in the world of 
musical art, but the name is one, nevertheless, 
with which are associated important conside- 
rations in reference to our muical position 
and progress as a nation. For the art life of 
‘‘Claribel,” such as it was, was a great 
success: taking England through, it is 
probable that as many folios marked with the 
pen-name of this lady would be found in the 
domestic collection of music as would be dis- 
covered bearing the names of Handel, Beet- 
hoven, or Mendelssohn. All works which 
attain popularity have at least this use, that 
they serve as guages of the taste of the many; 
and looked at in this light the compositions 
of ** Claribel, ” while they suggest no special 
hope, certainly indicate no great cause for 
despondency. The numerous pieces of musi- 
cal small-work for voice and piano with which 
her name is associated, thongh not entitled 
to rank many degrees above the zero of com- 
monplace, cannot be denied the merit of uni- 
form elegance and excellent judgment. It 
was essential to their success that they should 
not rise much above the average. Had ‘ Cla- 
ribel”’ been a Beethoven she would have died 
in poverty unappreciated, leaving another 
generation to discover her merits, Fame for 
the most part is posthumous: the Beethovens, 
the Handels, and Mendelssohns, die almost 
before they taste it; the Claribels, the Glo- | 
vers, and the Richardses, have a knack of 
discounting it. The trick is a simple one: 
they write well, but write down to the level 
of the many. They thus get a hearing at} 
once; while genius may shiver at the door 
for half a lifetime. That they do this con- 
sciously is prabably not often the case. Some 
men are born with a talent for investing the | 
commonplace with elegance and attraction, 
just as others are born with the power to) 
create new and noble thoughts. Each class | 
works, perhaps, up to its light; and neither is | 
to be despised. | 

To name the household word ‘‘Claribel” 
to most musicians is, we know, to risk asneer | 
orasarcasm. They are above such music; 
or if not actually above it, are apt at least to 
affect tobe. Probably in most cases the mu- 
sician is sincere in professing to take no ac- 
count of such work. Tothe even moderately 
read student it can have no stimulus. The 
fact remains that it achieyes popularity and 
obtains a hold upon the general public which 
is gained neither by that above nor happily 
by that below it. It was, without doubt, one 
of the secrets of ‘‘Claribel’s” success that 
her work was not too original. Nothing is 
likelier to put a composer entirely out of 
court, and place him beyond all contempo- 
rary sympathy, than absolute originality. 
People are not too ready at appreciating | 
novelty, and it helps the ordinary hearer | 
wonderfully if your melodies trayel in a 


-pable and unmistakable. 
‘may be said, without much hesitation, the 
| lady who. chose to veil herself with the name 


parallel to something he has heard before, 
Probably there is no surer way of eatching 
the popular ear than to suggest a reminiscence 
without actually making the imitation pal- 
In doing this it 


of ‘‘Claribel”’ was eminently successful. It. 
would’ be difficult to say of any one of her 
songs, ‘* This is a direct plagiarism;” but it 
would be equally difficult to say that they 
were original, exceptin a negative sense; they 
were original because not actuallly copies of 
anything else, while in spirit, nevertheless, 
they were as little new as could well be con- 
ceived. To appreciate the distinction it is 
only necessary for a moment to mention the 
songs of Schubert in the same breath with 
those of “Claribel.” It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that the difference between 
the two is almost that between imitation and 
invention. Schubert created something every 
time he penned a lyric; ‘‘ Claribel” disposed 
tbe old material in numerous new and agre- 
able ways, [2 .oVi 

At this half-imitative half-original work we 
are great in England; greater probably, in 
proportion to our creativeness, than any of 
the music-producing nations of our day. -On- 
ly give us a suggestive hint, and our compo- 
sers will work from it in a surprising man- 
ner.. Handed has supplied the hints for 
many an English oratorio; and how many an 
excellent anthem or beautiful part-song has 
beén evolved by an Englishman from the 
hints of a Mendelssohn we leave it for any 
one of our readers to answer from his own 
observation, The result of this imitative 
elaboration ig not by any means to be des- 
pised. It may embody a very high degree of 
inventiveness, though not the very highest. 
But the English mind does seem, in music at 
least, to require an external creative impulse 
to set its peculiar talents in play. For our- 
selves, we are amongst those who believe in 
English music as, on the whole, among the 
best of a kind which is not the highest. 
Such, without exception, we think, is the 
music of the two living English composers 
who would be named as our foremost. Neither 
of them has written a work of which we could 
say, ‘‘ This is great, and there has never 
been anything like it before;” both will pro- 
duce you exquisite work if they can catch 
from an external source the creative hint. 
That we have not. had a certain share of the 
higher inspiration would be too much to say, 
Both Purcell and Bishop were true creators 
of tone-poetry. But on the whole, it does 
not lie in our mouths to sneer at ‘‘ Claribel.”” 
She had a place not very high in the musical 


| hierarchy, but she filled it well; and not many 


Englishmen have done more. 

Looking at ‘‘ Claribel” on her strictly mu- 
sical merits, we may say that she did much 
to preserve the healthy and simple diatonic 
character of the English ballad, as disting- 
uished from the chansons and Lieder of France 
and Germany respectively. But having little 
modulation, and but few chromatic progres- 
sions, her music often gained innocence at 
the cost of character; only one or two of her 


graver efforts showing traces of dramatic in- 


tensity of feeling. Her accompaniments 
were usually transplantations of the repeated 
chords and other feeble inventions upon 
which the smaller Italian opera writers float. 
their melodies, and which lay no inconvenient 
tax upon the drawing-room pianist. Occasi- 
onally, however, ‘Claribel” returns to the 
more solid manner of Arne and our best 
English writers, by giving a four-part chord 
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to the substantial notes of her melody. In 
rhythm she seldom ventured beyond the or- 
thodox simple divisions into four and eight 
bar sentences. On the whole, however, it 
may be said that worse music might have 
permeated English drawing-rooms than that 
so copiously floated by this lady, and wafted 
by a thousand puffs to the homes of the young 
women of the day. Better will certainly not 
take its place, till a more earnest and real 
method of teaching the art shall supersede 
the present system of veneering over the 
female mind with a thin and polished surface 
of apparent musical knowledge.—Musical 
World. . 
‘ oA 
(London Musical World.) 


THE LAST THIRTY MOTNHS OF CARL 
_ MARIA VON WEBER'S LIFE. 


After the non-success of his Huryanthe at 
Vienna (25th October, 1823)* Weber returned, 
completely shattered to Dresden. His pulse 
had increased; a feverish agitation guided all 
his actions; and he had fallen away in flesh. 
But, what was more, his creative powers 
seemed annihilated, and from Marienbad, a 
watering-place whither he had gone to restore 
his strength, he wrote: ‘‘I have not, where I 
am, either music-paper or a piano, and I do 
not feel the want of them; it really appears 
to me that I might just as well have been a 
tailor as a musician!” 

Now, it must not be thought that this was 
one of those pieces of vapouring to which 
men of genius are some-times subject! The 
proof of the contrary is to be found in the 
fact that—incredible as it may be—fourteen 
months separated the last note of Luryanthe 
from the first note of Oberon; fourteen long 
months, during which Weber composed noth- 
ing, except a romance, inspired by the fol. 
lowing circumstances. 

In the summer of 1824, he received a visit 
from a very agreable person, the Chevalier 
de Cussy, who.was commissioned by the ma- 
nagement of the Paris Opera to ask him to 
compose a work expressly for that establish- 
ment, and to come and conduct it himself,— 
Let the reader observe, for the honour of 
our country, always so eager to acknowledge 
and salute genius, no matter to what nation 
it belongs—let the reader observe, I say, 
that this was the second time a proposition of 
the same kind had been made to the author of 
the patriotic songs inspired by Korner’s ver- 
ses!— Let us note this fact, let us engrave it 
in our memory, and let it be inscribed in the 
Book of Gold of our artistic history. 

Weber joyfully welcomed the proposals of 
the Chevalier de Cussy, and composed for 
him, to French words, the romance, ‘‘ Du 
moins je te yoyais, ” of which we have already 
spoken. He becvme enthusiastic at the 
thought of the Paris Opera, unrivalled in the 
world, which appeared to him, in all its magic 
splendour, as though in a dream, and the 
French stage was nearly haying the honour 


* The editor of the Guide Musical observes: “ Hury- 
anthe, we are obliged to confess the cruel truth, was 
a failure, though it proved afterwards successful. 
Weber, alas! didnot, however, witness this tardy, 
but complete reparation. At the present day, all the 
theatres in Germany think their honour concerned in 
their performing Huryanthe; raillery and indifference 
haye been succeeded by admiration and respect. 

‘€ On two different occasions a German company has 
attempted to make the Parisians understand Lury- 
anthe. A translation, in which Nourrit, Levasseur, 
and Madame Damorean sung, was given at the Grand 
Opera (6th April, .1831), and the Theatre Lyrique, 
“65 its turn, produced a version, the lst September, 
1857.’ 


of producing a new work by Weber. Un- 
fortunately, at the same time that M. de Cus- 
sy was in negotiation with him, Weber re- 
ceived a letter from Charles Kemble, the ma- 
nager of Covent Garden, and its purport was 
well calculated to inflict a grave check on 
Paris. The fact is, Charles Kemble not only 
requested Weber to compose a work for Lon- 
don, and to come and conduct it, as well as 
Der Freischiitz, and Preciosa, but the begged 
him to fix his own terms, to which he 
(Kemble) agreed beforehand. Weber hesi- 
tated a long time between London and Paris; 
he could not make up his mind, and we may 
console ourselves with the fact that it was to 
the persistent solicitations of his friends that 
he gaye the preference to Kemble. Perhaps, 
too, he was peculiarly influenced by Kemble’s 
wanting a very Germansubject, such as Faust, 
or Oberon. 

Whoever knows the Oberon of Wieland— 
that inexhaustible storyteller—will not be 
astonished at Weber’s choice; for, though 
inspired by the marvellous adventures of Huon 
de Bordeaux, the tale: combines the mystic 
colouring and the spirit characterizing the 
German nation. ‘Weber selected, therefore, 
Oberon, the transformation of which into an 
opera-libretto was confided to the English 
author, J. R. Planché. 

That gentleman immediately set to work, 
sc that Weber received the first act the very 
day which terminated the sterile year, 1824, 
and the two following acts in the course of 
January, 1825. The arrival of these packets 
caused him to wake up from the torpor in 


which he had been languishing for fourteen | 


long months; he regained his ardour for 
work; his inspiration returned, and he rapid- 
ly sketched out, one after tae other, the grand 
air for Huon in the first act, the first chorus 
of elves, Oberon’s grand air, and the majestic 
concerted piece, ‘‘Fame, the Brave requit- 
ting.” 
burgh publisher, ten Scotch songs, as the 
great Haydn had done before him. He then 
relapsed into his morbid apathy, and for six 
months did not write another note of Oberon, 
These ‘six months were not, however, com- 
pletely lost; there is no doubt that he worked 
mentally, according to his custom, for we 
find that he afterwards wrote his work in a 
short space of time; he then set about study- 
ing the English language, which he thence- 
forth spoke very correctly; in the interim, 
too, he spent-a season at Hms, to the waters 
of which place he had recourse to gain health, 
and the strength that accompanies it. 
Scarcely had he returned from this trip, 


before he again set to work. On the 8thSep- | 


tember he began scoring; on the 11th he had 
terminated No, 1 (the Chorus of Elves and 


the Introduction), and, on the 19th, the finale | 


of the first act. ‘To the date of the 6th Oc- 
tober belongs one of the gems of the score, 
Fatima’s arieita, ‘*A lowly Arab maid,” and 
to a few days later the following quartett, 
‘* Over the dark blue Waters,” and, lastly, to 
the same month of October, Rezia’s grand 
scena in E fiat (from the 13th to the 16th); the 
air, with chorus,“ Spirits of air, and earth, 
and sea’’ (the 22nd); the chorus of Tarks, 
‘‘Fame, the Brave requiting” (23rd); and 
the celebrated march, which bears the date of 
October the 23rd. 

With this last fragment the labours of com- 
position marking the year 1823 came to a close. 
Lhe month of November was entirely taken 
up by administrative duties, and, in the early 
part of December, Weber set out for Berlin, 
where his Huryanthe was at last going to be 
performed. He superintended with great 


Besides this, he arranged, for an Edin- | 


care the preparations for the representation, 
for which he wrote the pretty pus de cing, that 
throws so pleasing a diversity oyer the action. 
At Berlin, as at Vienna, Huryanthe achieved 
at first a great success, and it was on this 
very occasion that Count von Liittichau, the 
Intendant-General at Dresden, who happened 
to be passing through Berlin, and witnessed 
the ovations paid to his Capellmeister, pro- 
nounced the memorable words: ‘‘Dear me, 
Weber, are you then really a great man!” But 
at Berlin, as at Vienna, scarcely had the 
composer left the town than the favour of the 
public deserted his work, which really seemed 
destined to prove always unfortunate, What 
a difference between the triumphal march of 
Der Freischitz throughout Germany, and the 
successive failures of a work now recognized 
by the whole world as one of the master’s 
best, as one of those most highly inspired, 
and as one worthy of the place it occupies 
in the admirable trilogy entitled Der Firei- 
schiitz, Huryanthe, Oberon! 

Weber returned to Dresden for New Year’s 
Day, the last he was destined to spend with 
his family. He had made haste to arrive by 
that date, for he felt that his days were num- 
bered, and it was his wish to get up Oberon 
in London, to remodel it for Germany—time 
did not allow his doing so—and to return and 
die beside his own hearth, after haying pro- 
vided for those belonging to him. 

Weber had lived simply, without a doubt, 
but he had certain expensive tastes: horses, 
good cheer, and antique hospitality, His 
salary, combined with the profits, which (for 
the period) were rather considerable, from his 
works, had enabled him to gratify these tastes, 
jand to maintain a fitting position in the 
society of Dresden, but, with the exception 
of certain savings which had escaped bad in- 
vestments, he possessed no fortune, and] it 
| was to realize the money he so ardently desired, 
and which was so necessary, that he looked for- 
ward with such eagerness to the moment of 
leaving for England. 

The terms proposed by Mr. Kemble could 
not, however, fail to be regarded as very 
small in comparison to the ‘‘ golden bridges ” 
constructed in those days for the artists in- 
vited to visit England. The fact is, Kemble 
offered him fifteen hundred pounds for the 
entire possession (rights of performance and 
of publication) of Oberon in England. He, 
also, made him sign an engagement to direct 
oratorios at Covent Garden, at the rate of two 
hundred pounds a concert. It was not till 
| after he reached London—when it was too late 
|—that Weber discovered he might haye 
doubled, and even tripled his demands, and 
then only be recompensed at the same tarif as 
artists of much less reputation than himself. * 

Being obliged, by the stipulations of his 
agreement, to bein London in the early part 


* Everyone would, of course, be delighted had We- 
ber obtained more, but no impartial person - can deny 
that Mr, Charles Kemble behaved very liberally, and 
by no means merits the sneer which is implied, if not 
directly expressed. in M. Neukomm’s article. At any 
| rate, illiberal’as M. Neukomm would represent them 
to be, the terms of the English manager (a private 
gentleman) were evidently more lucrative than those 
offered by M. de Cussy, for the Grand Opera, Paris 
(a national establishment), otherwise, it is but fair to 
conclude from M. Neukomm’s own words: ‘and it was 
to realize the money he so ardently desired, and which 
was 80 necessary, that he looked forward with such 
eagerness to the moment of leaving for England,” 
that Weber would never have composed ‘‘ Oberon” 
for Covent Garden. If anyone was to blame, was not 
it poor Weber himself? Otherwise how are we to ex- 
plain the words, which M. Neukomm does not tell us 
| were destitute of meaning, or not acted upon: “ he 
begged him to fix his own terms, to which he (Kemble) 
agreed beforehand.—Ture TRANSLATOR. 
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of February, Weber turned to the best advan 
tage the little leisure still left him. For the 
date of the 10th January, we find the duet 
of Sherasmin and Fatima in the third act. 
This was followed, a few days afterwards, by 
the trio in the third act, and the ballet; at 
the same time, he scored for several hours, 
every day, and reduced the score for the 
piano. Would anyone believe this to be the 
work of a man who was dying? 

And yet he was dying! Illusion was no 
longer possible. He who had once been so 
gay, so enlivening, whose presence animated 
every circle, was growing sadder day by day, 
and his sadness was the morbid sadness which 
is the precurser of death. He was sinking. 
Seeing that his illness was getting worse, and 
certain, unfortunately, that there was no more 
hope, his friends endeavoured to make him 
give up the journey; but Weber, who, for a 
very good reason, alas, built all his hopes 
upon his voluntary expatriation, would not 
listen to their representations; he even grew 
angry if the subject was touched upon, or, 
taking his friend’s hand between his own, 
said: ‘‘ Whether I go, or whether I do not 
go, I shall be gone altogether in a year; now, 
if I go to England, my wife and my children 
will have something to eat when I am dead, 
whereas, if I stop here, they will suffer from 
hunger.” He would then add: ‘‘If I could 
only return and embrace them before I die! 
As God wills!—but to die yonder—Ah! that 
would be horrible!”—Under the influence of 
these sombre presentiments, he set his affairs 
in order, and confided his will to the custody 
of some devoted friends. Every step he took 
was taken in order that his wife might not be 
subjected to the annoyances so frequent 
under similar melancholy circumstances. 

The day of his departure arrived. On the 
5th February, Weber bade farewell to his or- 
chestra, after a performance of Der Fret- 
schiitz. The artists had prepared a song of 
adieu, but, when they attempted to execute it, 
their voices, overcome by grief, stopped short, 
and it was in the midst of a funeral silence, 
interrupted by sobs, that Weber shook hands 
with the members of the orchestra for the 
last time. What shall we say of the heart- 
rending farewell, which preceded his depar- 
ture at home? Mad with grief, his wife fell 
down fainting, exclaiming, when she heard 
them close the door of the carriage which 
carried him away: ‘‘ Good God! Good God! 
It is his coffin [ hear them nailing down!” 

For the last time he had bid farewell to all 
he loved; for the first time he quitted his be- 
loved Germany, never to behold it again, 
though its soil was destined subsequently to 
receiye and keep his cherished mortal remains. 

Epmonp NrvkomM, 


Musican CHARACTERISTICS.—In France, it 
issaid, everybody both sings and plays; in 
Italy, all sing; in Germany, all sing, play, 
and compose; in Belgium, every one harps 
and fiddles; in Holland, all can read music; 
in England, no one can grind a barrel-organ 
with a waltz in any time that one could dance 
with, In France, every one sings the Tanium 
ergo; in Italy, the mass is opera; in Germany, 
there is the national choral and the amateur 
mass; in England everybody writes anything 
and everything for chants, hymn-tunes, and 
anthems, and every one sings what may be 
sung, and tries to sing what cannot be sung. 


e- 


Ghent did not like Gounod’s ‘‘ Reine de 
Sabe,” when recently performed there. 
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AUCTION SALE OF PICTURES. 


At the fourth trienneal sale of figure, fruit 
and flower pictures painted by George H. 
Hall, last week, Robert Somerville acting as 
auctioneer, the following prices were ob- 
tained: 


Tittle pa panisn AGUIN) creche masks cee ie $124 
Youn e.Gipsyat.«s epigd-ssrgee ssyemtoisis thie 105 
Benarbé—A Spanish Boy,............ 114 
Lola—A Young Spanish Girl.......... 123 


Antonia—A Young Spanish Lady Feel- 
In g.8¢ Bind 14 jad tase spss ep aque tisseteen ys 
Vase;0£ lowerg. 2: bescistece prophase 4uneisiv, os 
helmetyt. vol eesescttus ea itacbistemrs aacar 
Pepita—A Spanish Lady.............. 
Red and White Currants on the Branch 
Raspberries in a cabbage-leaf, lying on 
moss 


ee re a er or] 


Ones—A Syvanish Peasant Girl........ 139 
“ Uvas y flores!” a vendor of fruit and 
HOWerSis [4 sus) syse ain aisselenets Otay eet neiaiots 280 
Enrequita—A little Spanish Girl...... 400 
EL Racimo GeaUVas,. waciashts+<siojuiesis ane 390 
Dolores—A young Spanish girl with a 
basket of; Grapes. foo sry enejeynoisheutents 205 


Raspberries in a bowl... o....<.)5 +00 00+ 
Watermelon on asideboard............ 
El Castanero—A Spanish boy selling 


chestnuts.../....... Rasen rise’ sbi 127 
GipsyasBoX-ogs suc-ehuc csie ot weet oe 189 
Pepito—A Spanish boy..............6. 145 
El Gitano—A Spanish Gipsy.......... 140 


El Balcon—A young lady of Seyille at a 


DBICODY -cscuns bigenpelerte anh ckee ceils 172 
| El Gabrito—Young girl with agoat.... 282 
The Precious Lading—An old man with 
two children and a donkey......... sup Oe 
Strawberries in a basket............ ee abies 
El Fruture de Sevilla; a lady and little 
girl buying grapes of an old man with 
8 COnKey S.jacdawbeleiet sedis fea aslobies: 560 
Young lady of Seville and duenna at 
churel we sve riniae hieueitaeeikiicn ke 210 
La Gitanita—Young Gipsy girl........ 115 
Concha—A young girl at. a baleony.... 123 
Group of Spanish Children............ 265 
Muravilla—A young lady of Seville.... 175 
Raspberries in a cabbage leaf.......... 105 
Emilio—A Spanish boy................ 190 


The pictures sold brought $8,300, and the 
frames $2,000. 


oe 


WHat Is 4 Sincer?—A person with a rich 
musical voice, who can give an artistic render- 
ing to any song he may attempt to sing, He 
|should be able to impress his hearers, and 
rivet their attention no matter what his sub- 
ject may be. Ifsad—then must he use pathos 
and tender feeling; if gay, he must himself 
be cheerful, joyous, and lively; if the strain 
be martial, he must also be martial in look, 
word, and action full of fire and brilliancy. 
He must be able to declaim in a clear and 
masterly style; too much attention cannot be 
paid to this, for if he merely sing in tune 
and the words are not heard, he but does 
that which any instrument is capable of. The 
soul of the singer must rise with every emer- 
gency, and if he be clever he will sway the 
minds of his hearers as the wind plays with 
the leaves. At one moment his audience will 
be roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
the neat may see them melted even unto tears. 
But to achieve this he must losesight of him- 
self and for the time being become as it were 
the individual whose feelings he endeayours 
to pourtray; in short, he must feel and speak 
from the heart, and unless he does so his 
labours are thrown away. What wonderful 


effects are creating by merely paying atten- 
tion to light and shade, or piano and forte! 
One person with a capital voice shall sing a 
song without paying attention to the above, 
and ere it is finished it becomes monotonous. 
and even painful to the ear. Another, with 
not nearly so good an organ will use it with 
judgment, one moment thrilling his hearers” 
with soft plaintive utterings and anon electri-- 
fying them with his stirring denunciation. : 
This, let it be remembered, is the secret of’ 
our greatest singers; there must be life, soul, 
and contrast. Having a fine voice and using 
these aids, he may attain the highest position 
as a singer; but without them he~is poor in- 
deed.— Cottam’s Advice to Young Singers. 
Oo i 

A Puzztinc Prrrormancre.—Of all bewild- 
ering advertisements, none perplex us more 
than those relating to the stage and to theatri- 


cal engagements. Here, for instance, is a 
specimen: 


| WANTED, A WALKING Sincine Lapy, stating 


her lowest Terms. 

A lady walking and singing and stating her. 
lowest terms! What a curious combination 
of simultaneous performances! What a queer 
jumble a songstress would make of any _bal- 
lad, if, while singing it, she kept on stating 
what her terms were, and bargaining about 
them! Into some such stuff as this would a 
sentimental ballad be reduced by such a pro- 
cess :— 

I’m leaving thee in sorrow, Annie 

See the tear upon my cheek: 

(Terms? You'll find them less than many: 

Only one pound ten per week.) 

When I gaze upon thy photo, 

With grief my brain goes whirling round; 

(What? And wear my dresses low, too? 

No, I could not say a pound!) 


Lo my eyes again are filling, 
See the dew upon their lids; 

(One pound five? Well, yes, I’m willing, 
If you'll keep me in white kids.) 

Daily am I growing thinner, 
Nightly for my love I sob: 

(Come then, if you'll stand a dinner, © 
We'll say five-and-twenty, bob!)—Punch. 


a 


The following is a fair sample of the nos 
trums proffered by comic singers to their pa- 
trons at the music halls: 


‘‘Oh, I never shall forget those ha days,, 
When down at Farmer Venn’s, — RED Fees 
How we used to gather up the eggs from the 


. : cows, 
And the milk from the cocksand the hens!” 


This refined composition is always received 
by an intelligent British audience with roars. 
of laughter and shouts of applause. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Apruina Parri’s Trrompus In St. Parers- 
BuURG.—There would appear to be no end of 
magnificent reports from Russia’s capital, 
about Patti’s artistic honors and financial 
success. Now comes grave statement in ster- 
ling currency, of the sums paid for diamonds 
and jewelry, presented her as parting souve- 
nirs, by Alexander II., and her noble ad- 
mirers, If we may credit these statistics, 
nearly $100,000 in gold were thus thrown at 
her, in various articles of bijouterie/ 


——————— 
Dr. Hanslick, who controls Vienna’s Neue 


Freie Presse, has answered Wagner’s bilious 
expectorations in sharp and conclusive terms, 


A Mustcat Dream.—The most striking in- 
stance within my knowledge of the vividness 
of the form in which music may present. it- 

‘self to the mind is the following, which is 
communicated to me by a friend, and may 
fittingly close this paper: ‘‘ I was listening,” 
he says, ‘‘ to a. finely-trained band, which 
was playing a piece with solos for the various 
instruments, in the open air; and the music 
of it, delightful at all times, was passing de- 
lightful as it was caught by the fitful wind, 
and wafted through the trees. It sounded 
like the spirits of music at their revels, and 
as I lay back on a grassy bank, and closed my 
eyes, I saw as plainly as I ever saw anything 
in my dreams, a suulit glade, in which some 
forty or fifty elfin creatures were disporting 
themselyes. When I first discovered them, 
they were dancing, and laughing, and tumb- 
ling over each other in extravagant merriment; 
now linking hands, and whirling madly round; 
now unlinking, and racing each otier in and 
out among the trees on either side the par- 
terre. Then there was a lull, and the grave 
old sprite Ophecleide advanced with solemn 
tramp, leading forward Miss Oboe for a pas 
seul. Gracefully my lady tripped over the 
sward, hither, thither, everywhere, with as 
many poses and curtseys as a ballet dancer, 
until at length, spreading her gossamer wings 
abroad, she took a flight into mid air, where 
she hoyered for awhile, and then descended 
in a flood of melody. Again there was a 
mad, whirling dance of the whole party, and 
again there wasaJull. A stately cornet had 
stepped forward, aud pitilessly flinging the 
strnggling elves beyond the confines of the 
musical scene, was now, in ‘notes of many 
a winding bout,’ filling the glade with sweet 
sonnds, and the surrounding woodlands with 
echoes. But anon the discomfited elyes re- 
turned, and peeped in upon him from _ be- 
tween the trees; and then, growing bolder, 
they advanced, until a gruff bass ventured to 
lay hold of his arm. <A timid clarionettat 
ouce linked hands. Other instruments as 
promptly followed suit,.and soon. the whole 
crowd were brought back in triumph, and 
received with hazzas.. Then the old buss was 
led ont to tread a guve minuet of his own, 
which be did, earning w heaty gutfaw by his 
clumsy attempts to imitate the agility of his 
more youthful companions. While good- 
hnmoredly joining in the fun, and hoarsely 
langbing at his own awkwardness, however, 
he found himself suddenly hoisted out of the 
way in favor of a couple of ¢larionets, who, 
after a short and spirited pus de deux, were 
hurried off, in the midst. of a terrible din. to 
make way for the flute, a maiden love-lorn 
these many years, who seemed to be permitted 
to come in to wall forth her sorrows because 
she did it so passing sweetly. ‘The elfin audi- 
ence, however. were in no humor for over- 
much grief First there was a whisperings 
among them, and then the whisper grew into 


a gabble, until finally all sense of decorum | 


was utterly lost. A half-dozen of. them, 
seated firmly on an overhanging branch, 
challenged all comers, and flung them back 
mercilessly. A half dozen others ran the 
gauntlet of the rest. And than there was a 
sudden tumbling over each otherin reckless 
jollity, a lawless racing everywhere, a ‘con- 
fusion worseconfounded,’ a tew sharp shrieks, 
a maddening whirl round, a deafening shout 
of triumph and—the sprites had vanished 
into thin air. 
 —? 


Five boys, who possess great musical talent, 
are being educated at the Christiania Con- 
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servatory at the expense of Qle Bull. He 
has promised to take care of them until they 
have finished their studies. Oneof the boys 
is the son of a poor diy’ laborer, and the 
others are sons of peasants in very humble 
circumstances. 


TT 


ITEMS OF MUSICAL NEWS FROM THE 
LONDON MUSICAL WORLD. 


Last week we. stated, that the differences 
between Mlle. Nilsson and the directors of 
the Italian Opera, were likely to be arranged 
in a satisfactory manner. We can now—if 
our never yet,erring, Paris correspondent may 


be relied upon (who dares question it—not | 


we)—affirm almost positively, that there is no 
longer any doubt about the matter. Quid 
tum postea? 


The Choirmaster announces the appoint- | 


ment of Mr. J. F. Bridge, Mus. Bac. Oxon, 
to the vacant post of cathedral organist at 
Mauchester, 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan is writing a cantata, to 
be entitled ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” [words by 
Mr. George Grove], fur the approaching 
Worcester festival. Good news! 


Mr. Benedict is writing a cantata [name as 
yet unknown] for the approaching Norwich 
festival. Gcod news; but where is our long- 
promised oratorio ‘* St. Peter ?” 


A marriage is announced to take place be- 
tween M..U]man,,.the artist, aud Mlle. Drey- 
fus, the danghter of the banker who has late- 
ly gained the sum of 100,000 fr. at the lottery 
of the City of Paris. 

[This Ulman is not, we presume, that Ul- 


man, who manages opera and concerts, for | 


he, although, is deemed by some a great ar- 
tist, in some respects, already has a wife. 


‘When Christine Nilsson, the ‘ Swedish | 
Lark,’ recently sang in London’—says an | 


American journal—‘‘ she lost one of her hair 
pins, which one of the scene shifters found. 
He showed it to one of the young aristocrats 
who were behind the scenes. ‘How much 
do you ask for it ? said the lord. ‘ T'wenty- 
five guineas,’ replied the scene shifter. The 
young lord actually paid the twenty-five 
guineas, took.the hair-pin, and said he would 
preserve it as a precious relic.” —Se non é vero 
non é ben trovato. 


Herr Retneckn from Leipsic, Kapellmei- 
sler, pianist and composer, .will play at the 


last of the Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts | 


also at one of the old Philharmonic Concerts. 


Sr Prrerspurc.—Madame Adelina Patti | 
is said to be engaged to sing at a series of 16. 


summer concerts, for two months. She is te 


receive forty thousand roubles. 


Lizcre.—Madame Adelina Patti appeared 
here on the 24th ult., but, owing to the fact, 


that the performance took place on Jeudi- | 


Suint, [the eve of Good Friday] the theatre 
was not so crowded as at her former appear- 
ance, the inhabitants being generally very 
strict Catholics. 


well as with a sort of Canzonetta, bearing 
some resemblance to the ‘* Eclat de Rire’ of 
her sister, Carlotta. Madame Patti conclud- 
ed the performance with the duet from ‘‘Cris- 
pin e la Comare, in which her dancing afford - 
ed almost as much gratification as her sing- 


The opera selected was ‘11. 
Barbiere,” in which Madame Patti was rap- | 
turously applauded, The audience were no | 
less delighted with her singing of an air in- | 
terpolated from ‘‘Les Vepres Siciliennes,” as | 
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ing. There were showers of bouquets through- 
out the evening. 


| The London Orchestra reports an-on-dit, 

which marries Nilsson to le Duc de Massa, an 
|amateur musician, whose compositions have 
frequently been performed in public and be- 
‘fore the French court. 


Rubinstein’s concerts in Russia, Germany, 
and Belgium, are reported as triumphant 
successes, both musically and financially. 


| Her Majesty’s Theatre was lighted up on 
April 3d, but will not be opened this season 
—positively not. - 


Artot is engaged for Moscow next winter 
at £4,400. vi f 


The Gaulois gives a letter from St. Peters- 
burgh, which states that the clubs of that ca- 
pital had presented la Diva with a necklace 
of gold, the central ornament being a dia- 
|mond valued at 37,500fr., set round with 
rubies; ear-rings accompanied this gift which 
| cust 150,000 fr. It was handed to her in behalf 
of these “clubs by the chef dorchestra, at the 
|conclusion of the third act of ‘*Don Pas- 
quale.”” On the following morning Madame 
| Patti received a letter from Connt d’Adel- 
| berg, Minister of the Emperor’s Household, 
in which in his Majesty's name, he begged 
her acceptance of the souvenir offered to her 
by Alexander II. This consisted of a su- 
perb brooch and ear-rings of diamonds of 
such magnitude and purity, that it would be 
almost impossible to calculate their value. 
Ou the preceding evening la Patti had con- 
siderable difficulty in reaching the foot- 
lights, in order to acknowledge the enthusi- 
;asm she had excited, the heap of bouquets 
| which lay piled on the stage literally imped- 
ing her movements. 


——-—>. 


Another crowd greeted Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
at Plymouth church, on April 17th, and his 
programme, which offered’ a movement from 
Handel’s Lessons, played by him at Exeter 
| Hall, Crystal Palace, and Boston Music Hall, 
Bach’s..grand organ. fugue, in. D, Verdi’s 
Miserere,. as cleverly arranged by. Mr. M.,, 
| Kullak’s Pastoral, his own extempore varia- 
tious on a Russian melody, and Weber’s 
overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” had sufticient 
uovelty and interest, as performed by him, to 
satisfy all present, and induce urgent request 
| for another performance from him. 


Oe 


The last but one Sunday evening concert, 
|at Steinway Hall, offered no special attrac- 
_tion, but as Irving Hall closed that evening, 
jand very pleasant weather allured people 
from their fire sides, an overflowing audience 
_ tested fnlly all the standing or seating capa- 
city of Steinway hall, on that oceasion. 

| Signora Lanari sang, Mr, Bussmeyer play- 
ed the pianoforte, and the orchestra perform- 


_ed,a not very brilliant orchestral programme. 


Busts in marble of Quéen Victoria and the 
late Prince Consort, the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, the King of Bavaria, and the 
Sultan, all of whom have visited the fine old 
palace of Henry LY. since 1854, have recently 
een placed in the galleries of the Hotel de 

ile. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
Theodore Thomas, Director. 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, AT 8, 
Last Grand Sunday Concert. 
The following eminent artists will appear :— 
Mlle, JOSEY HOFLE, Primadonna Soprano, 


sews eeweee same ee tw eee eweseeee 


Mr, WENZEL KOPTA, Violinist, | 


Together with 
THEO. THOMAS’ GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
TICKETS 50 CENTS, 
Reserved Seats 25 Cents extra, 
Can now be hadat the box-office of Steinway’s ; J. Schu- 
berth & Co.’s; G. Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the 
Theatre Ticket Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 
DAMES DIRE Ol isie dite 6 ants cho cde seme naes axe .- Proprietor 


ADOLPHE BIRGFELD, ............. So cle sse'cte wba Manager | 


THE FRENCH OPERA, 
Change opera every Evening. All the favorite Artists. 
Saturday, Matinee at 2, 
By Request: 
BARBE BLEUE. 
IRMA and AUJAC, 
Seats reserved without extra charge. 
Saturday evening, April 24, 
GRAND GALA NIGHT, 
MONS. LANDRY, 
Operette in one Act by J. Duprato. 
To be followed with 
LE MAITRE DE CHaPELLE, 
Opera Comic, by Ferdinand Paer. 
Admission, One Dollar. Family Circle 50 Cts, 
cured in advance, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. 
Mr, James Fisk, Jr., 
BE, Oy Wi FOUR ao vnc wee snsns ea cUe ws cout ee 


CROWDED. CROWDED. 
Every evening and Saturday Matinee, 
THE TEMPEST 


Seats se- 


Proprietor 


Shakespeare’s |THE TEMPEST} Masterpiece. 
Mr. F. L. Davenport, .......... Pen at Neco etary | Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo,...... .as Ferdinand | 
Mr, W. Davidge,...cscowssss owe eee e ties era's vias’ Caliban | 


and a great cast. In the Grand Masque 


THE MORLACCHI BaLLEL TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8. GETZ; all new. 


Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 
way, and Twenty-third street, juuction of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. 


ACADEMY OF 


Mr. Max Strakosch in announcing the approaching repre- 
sentation of Rossini’s immortal composition, the 


MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITE, 


regrets that in consequence of the elaborate arrangements | 


which have been found necessary for a due and proper ren- 
dition of the greatest work of the late deceased distinguished 
composer Rossini, his 
POSTHUMOUS MASS, 

it was found impossible to produce it in this city simultan- 
eously with its first glorious representation in Paris, France 
(at which all the great musical celebrities of the age assisted) 
as was his great aspiration. 

MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 

the groatest living American Primadonna, 
int conjunetion with ' 
MADAME FANNY NATHALIE TESTA 
the eminent Primadonna Contralto; 
SIGNOR BOETTI, Primo Tenore, 
SIGNOR ANTONUCCI, Primo Basso, 

ogether with a large chorus and increased orchestra will 
aasist in its first representation in America. 


The sale of Tickets and seats will commence on Monday | 


morning, April 26. at 9a, m. at the Box Office of the Academy 
of Music. 


The Organ in St. Patrick’s 


CATHEDRAL. 


_An Exhibition of this Organ will take place on Wednesday 
the 28th at 4 P. M. and at ‘1 hursday evening, the 29th, at 8. 


Organiste desirous of taking a part in the Exhibition will 
please call om the subscriber, 
HENRY ERBEN, 


24 and 26 Wooster St. 


TWv NEW OPERAS 


Sole Manager | 


MUSIC. 


i 


IRVING HALL. 
/ On Saturday evening. April 24, 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
t 


Oo 
HARRY SANDERSON, 
| The following eminent artists have kindly volunteered 
| their services ; 
Mra. Mixsel. Soprano, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, Tenor, 
Signor Fossati, Baritone. 
Signor Juan Salcedo, Cornet, | 
| Mr. Fred. Bergner, Violoncellist, 
Mr. Edward Hoffman. accompanist. 


Tickets One Dollar, For Sale at the Music Stores. 


| WALLACK’S 
Proprietor an] Manager,..........Mr, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 732; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Last Nights : 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL. SCHOOL. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


| eri COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO 


| Madame Varian Hoffman, — 
at | 


APOLLO HALL, 


25th St., near Broadway, 
On Wednesday Evening, May 5th. 1869, 


On which occasion Mme. Varian Hoffman will be assisted by | 
Mrs. Faroham, 
Herr Hab lmann, 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, and | 
Signor A. Barili. | 
| Tickets One Dollar........... Reserved Seats 50 Cts. extra, | 


Watson's Art Journal, 


— it 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 24. 
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{ 
| The office of Warson’s ART JouRNAL, is at No. 746 | 
, Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subseryptious and 
| Advertisements will be received. 
All communications should be addressed 
WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the | 
| active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will | 
| pav especial attention to such information, and will duly 
| chronicle all facts of interest. We invite ai) to communicate 
| with us with the assurance that such correspoudence will 


| meet with prompt and cort+ous consideration. 


| ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertiun,...............4. 
| Back page ' 4 
Inside pages 


30 cents. 
. 20 ceuts, 
.-15 ceuts. | 


” ” 


Amusement page re gcse pice cvesedes 20 CONtE, 

| For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a | 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 

| Chaba Of FiNe.. oc amar eidays<b Ales sade Wes oases $16.00. | 


Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post- | 
office in 20 cents a year or 5 cents a quarter, in advance, 
| Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be | 
| sent to the office before noon of Friday. 

| OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 


H Corner of Astor Place. 


| To ovr Supscrisers. With the next issue | 
a large number of subscriptions fall due, sub- 
‘scriptions being payable in advance. With | 
'the present number we send bills for the 
|same, with directed envelope, and earnestly 
| request, that our subscribers will forward the 
| amounts due during the ensuing week. We 
| do this, to save onrself from the loss arisiny | 
‘from the collection of overdue bills, which | 
during the past year exceeded two hundred | 
_ dollars—a less, which we should not be call- | 
/ed upon to bear, and which can be ayoided | 


| by promptness on the part of our friends. 


{ — -@-— 


Tue InpEx To VouuMeE 10, will appear in 
| our next number. 


HISTORICAL RECITALS. 

The third and last of the Historical Reeit- 
als of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, arranged 
by Mr. F. L. Ritter, and executed ‘by Mrs. 
Fanny Raymond Ritter and Mr. S. B. Mills, 
was given at Steinway’s Small Hall, last Sa- 
turday afternoon. It was attended by alarge 
audience of a very fashionable, professional, 
and critical character. The programme, 
which we give below, was interesting in the 
highest degree, both on account of the excel- 
lence of the selections and the admirable 
manner of its performance :— 


Tur Mopern GERMAN SCHOOL, 


1. Air and Variations in G 

major.....,.........Beethoven. 1801. 
2. Wonue der Wehmuth, ’ 

SON... cee sae ...-Beethoven. 1810. 
3. Sonata appasionata, op. 

Me a ko CeEG ee Tee Beethoven. 1804. 

4, Ellen’s Song. [Words 

from the ‘* Lady of 

thé, oak Goo cays pee citions Schubert. 1821. 


** Gretchen am Spinurade, 
[from Goethe's Faust], Schubert. 1826. 
“Des Abends,” ‘*Tranmeswirren, and 
Ende vom Lied,” from the ‘* Fantasie- 


Reiselied,,. 
The Warrior’s Death,..... 
Moment Musical, op. 94, 
No. i, 
Elsa’s Eraahnung an Ortrud 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,”.......R. Wagner. 


. »schubert. 


eee ee eee wee 


‘« Angiolin del biondo crin,.......... Liszt. 
9. Etude, C sharp minor, op. 25, 
NG. 1 5< - cio Secehete cee eee .Chopin. 
10. Schcene Wiege meiner Leiden, 
Song from op. 24.0: 027. Schuman. 
‘eB ist gékommeén, ., 4... 00% Apr es 
11, Hungarian Gipsy Melodies, ...... Tuusig. 


The vocal pieces were widely varied in their’ 
character, passionate, simple, and declama- 
tory, requiring a fiue artistic conception, to 
grasp the sentiment of the whole ; but Mrs. 
Ritter was equal to the task. She entered in- 
to the spirit of each separate song, and sang 
with an abandon which proved that her heart 


|was in the work, and that the expression 


of the sentiment was purely spontaneous. 


| Her enthusiasm was unmistukable, and sbe 
jimparted some of her own warmth to the 


audience, eliciting very cordial applause for 
each effort. We could, however, suggest, 
that she would have made even more effect, 
had she modulated her yoice more curefully 
to the capacity of the hall. : 

Mr. 8. B. Mills had a very arduous pro- 
gramme to perform, but be carried it out 


successfully to the end. He attacked sue- 


cessively Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Chopin and Tausig. His performance of the 
Sonata Appassionata was superb’; he threw 
into ita fire and a passion far exceeding an 

previous effort of his, that we remember. It 
was, indeed, a performance without reproach. 
{n the selections from Schumann and Schu- 
bert, he was exceedingly happy, throwing in- 
to them the quaint, fanciful delicacy which is: 
their charm. Chopin’s Etude in C sharp mi- 
nor was magnificently interpreted, and ‘Tau- 
sig’s Hungarian Gipsy Melodies, with its 
quaint, gloomy, passionate, but wonderfully 
characteristic themes, and its great diffieulties, 
was rendered with a clear perception of its 
sentiment, with a masterly grasp of its fea- 
tures, and a grandeur and a brio, which left 
nothing to be desired. This piece grows up- 
on us the more we hear it; the introduction 


is worthy of Chopin, and the extraordinary 
individuality of the airs, and the originality 
of their treatment, are points for especial ad- 
miration. Mr Mills made a profound im- 
pression by his performance at these recitals, 
,and we congratulate him: cordially upon his 
well deserved and brilliant success. 

Mr. F. L. Ritter’s song ‘‘The Warrior’s 
Death” is a musicianly composition, with a 
passionate melody and free accompaniment. 

Of these Historical Recitals we would say 
that they are truly delighttul, and we can 
only regret that they were so few in number. 
We hope, however, that next year arrange- 
ments will be made to extend’ the course to 
Six Recitals, when the subject can be treated 
more at length. We are satisfied that a large 
subscription could be got for an enterprize so 
truly artistic and delightful. 


NE 


MR. BERGNER’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


That sterling and excellent artist Mr. F. 
Berguer, gave his Annual Concert at Irving 
Hali on Tuesday evening April 20th, and was 
greeted by a large and fashionable audience. 

Mendelssohn’s D minor Symphony was 


well played by Messrs, Von Inten, Theodore | 


Thomas and F. Bergner. although Mr. Von 
Tnten’s style is somewhat too smull to do full 
justice to the marked features of the work. 
One of the gems of the Programme, was the 
String Quartette by Beethoven, 
executed by. Messrs. Thomas, Hess, Matzka 
and Bergner, It was performed with ex- 
qiisite delicacy and sentiment, and was 
refreshing to the musical sense of all present. 
It is a pity sach works cannot be heard of 
tener. ink 3 

Mile. Josey Hoflé interpreted Schubert’s 
song ‘‘ Die Post” in true artistic spirit, dis- 
playing her beautiful voice to great advantage, 
and gaining as usual an unanimous recall. She 
also sang Mr. K. Bassford’s beautiful song 
‘‘Ich denke Dein in tiefer Nacht,” with great 
tenderness and passion, eliciting an un- 
animous encore, to which she responded by 
singing a Serenade by H. CU. Watson— “Thine 
eyer, my love,” in admirable style. 

Mr. S B. Mills piayed Tansig’s ‘‘Un- 
garische Zigeunerweisen”’ and his own 
“Fairy Fingers” in a style 0: uusurpassed 


excellence, and elicited the enthusiastic appro- | 


bation of the audience. 

Mr. F. Bergner performed two solos, a Bal- 
lade by Gross and an Adagio et Bolero, by 
Franchomme, in a chaste and artistic manner. 
His tone is broad and rich, sympathetic and 
tender, his execution is rapid, sure, and al- 
ways clearly articulated, and in expression he 
leaves but little to be desired. His perfor- 
mances pave entire satisfaction to his audi- 
ence, and called forth the warmest demonstra- 
tions of applause. 

Weber’s splendid Grand Piano received 
full justice at the hands of Mr. Mills. 

The Romanza, for Oboe and Piano was 
admirably performed by Mr. Eller and Otto 
Singer. Mr. Eller has a fine tone on his in- 
strument, and has besides brilliant executive 
power, together with taste and expression, 


—— 


THOMAS’ SUNDAY CONCERT. 


The last of these delightful concerts takes 
place to-morrow evening (Sunday) at Stein- 
way Hall, when Mile. Josey Hofié and Mr. 
Wenzel Kopta will be the soloists. ‘The In- 
strumental Music will represent Beethoven, 


Op. 18., | 
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Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Schumann 


and Mozart. After this, the 22nd Concert, 
Mr. Thomas and his fine Orchestra, will be 
found at Central Park Garden. 


sto OS 


SENORITA FILOMENO’S FAREWELL 
CONCERT. 


This youthful artist bade farewell to New 
York, on Wednesday evening last, at Irving 
Hall, which on that parting occasion, renew- 
ed its pristine glory, as a leading concert 
hall of this cosmopolitan city, for it was 
crowded by Filomono’s enthusiastic admirers, 
who assembled in full force, to speed the part- 
ing guest, on her way to fame and fortune, in 
|other less magnificent localities in America 
or Europe. 
| Her performance of Gottschalk’s arrange- 
iment of the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” 
| with Mr Edwd. Hoffman, gave brilliant pre- 
|sage of excellent doings, to seal a high repu- 
tation fairly earned here, by that eyening’s 
experience of her great ability. 
| De Beriot’s Grand Concerto for the violin, 
afforded irresicfible proofs, that her mastery 
of the violin had not been over estimated by 
her most enthusiastic admirers, 

Thalberg’s Fantasia on themes from ‘ Mo- 
|se in Egitto,” again demonstrated her com- 
} mand of the grand pianoforte, and developed 
| more furce and expression, than she had pre- 
| viously evidenced in our grand concert halls. 
Alard’s Fantasia on themes from ‘‘ Robert 
|le Diable,”’ presented her most attractive, in- 
teresting, avd gracefully effective traits, in 
| violin playing, aud so made a charming sou- 
venir, by which all } resent will remember 
‘this nupretending artist, with regret for the 
loss of such real merit. 
| Signor Paolocchi’s manly voice and firm 
delivery of tone, had gracious observance 
that evening, aud critics doubted which to 
praise more—the Romanza from ‘‘T Lombar- 
di,” for its good treatment by him, or the 
unctuous flow of his genial spirit, in round 
tones, in Flotow’s Brindisi from ‘‘ Martha.” 

Steck’s grand pianoforte had great estima- 
tion, as played in this concert, 
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PAREPA. ROSA. 

This celebrated and popnlar vocalist reap- 
peared in Steinway Hall, on Wednesday eve. 
ning, April 2lst, after quite a leng absence, 
enforced by severe illness. 

A good audience greeted her return with 
/cordiality, and earnest desire to find her 


voice unimpaired by that hard trial, which | 


| physical weakness almost invariably imposes 
| upon singers. 

| Rossini’s florid Cavatina fiom ‘* La Gazza 
|Ladra,” first ascertained for those wistful 
listeners, the gratifying fact of aclear, pure 
“soprano, yet available for their delight in a 
concert hall. That performance excited too 
extravagant anticipations, for what came 
‘afterward, as in the second part her voice 
| became somewhat tired, and failed, to freely 
and truly answer the artistic demands upon 
(it. Still, Parepa-Rosa was admirable, win- 
‘ning enthusiastic encores, and only a little 
| below her own standard of excellence, 

| Her assistants in that concert, were mea- 
/surably successful in pleasing a public, chietly 
‘interested upon Parepa-Rosa’s performance. 
| Mr. Nordblom, a young Swedish tenor, 
| patronized, and to some extent educated by 
| Mme. Parepa, under Mrs. Seguin’s instruc- 
tion, perilled by his unfortunate selection of 


—_—————————— 


Beethoven’s very difficult, but rarely aecomp- 
lished Aria—Adelaide—for his first show of a 
pure, sweet, and rather limited veice, not 
ranging freely above the staff, or capable of 
much sustained power. 

His style and method were then subjected 
to a very severe test, and he like many others 
who have attempted that aria, fell very far 
short of the high mark, which must be at- 
tained, or else failure inevitably results. He 
might console himself, for that miss of a 
great aim, by the reflection, that even Stigelli 
und like masters of ballad and operatic mu- 
sic, have preceded him, in such mistaken as- 
saults upon Beethoven, The favor extended 
to his beautiful quality of voice, shown in 
his first venture upon a critical public, was 
largely increased, by the smooth and grace- 
ful treatment, he gave Abt’s ‘‘ Sweet 'Angel.” 
With such a voice and ordinary intelligence 
to profit by good teaching, Mr. Nordblom 
will undoubtedly soon mark out a brilliant 
career in our concert halls, and second Mr. 
Castle in Mme. Parepa’s opera troupe, effi- 
ciently and pleasingly. 

Signor Ferranti’s excessive é/an and rather 
grotesque style, appeared that evening to 
have experienced no touing down, or access 
of refinement. His animation does, how- 
ever, carry a general. public into’ warm ap- 
plause and hearty recalls, so he, practically 
effects the muin porpose of modern bouffo 
yingers, who consider their public in this 
country, apathetic to all, save very active sti- 
mulauts, in comic song. 

Mr. Pease was less happy than usual upon 
this occasion. He seemed nervous and un- 
restful, und did but scanty justice to his well 
known executive abilities. His first piece, 
we always considered very ineffective. His 
Duo with Mr. Colby, however, was brilliant 
and decidedly effective. 

Mr. Colby’s accompaniments were, as usual, 
effective in aid of all those who depended. up- 
on him for accompaniment. 


<< 


PAREPA-ROSA’S ORATORIO. 


Steinway Hall renewed on Thursday eve- 
ning, its old time look, at Parepa concerts, a 
very large and intelligent audience, then fill- 
ing its seats, awaiting with eager curiosity, 
the performance by Purepa-Rosa, George 
Simpson, and J. R. Thomas, the Mendeis- 
sohn Union, and Harmonic choral societies, 
with Theo. Thomas’ orchestra, and grand 


| pianoforte to. accompany them, or perform in- 


strumental preludes and interludesin Haydn’s 
sweet oratorio—The Creation. 

That public was surprised by the unwonted 
show otf choral force, made by the Mendels- 
sohn Union, as it far exceeded any previous 
muster in a concert, and gratifying prompt- 
ness in taking up, adherence to time and tune, 
with very fair degree of light and shade 
marked their performance throughout, 

It was soon perceived, however, that excel- 
lent and strong reinforcement, had been given 
the society, whose name alone had credit up- 
on the programme, for that evening’s work, 
and the fact ascertained, that some fifty good 
choristers, from the Harmonic Society, were 
efficiently present, to assist in carrying out a 
good work, and prove that rival choral associ- 
ations can occasionally unite harmoniously in 
sacred song. <A stronger infusion of male 
voices would, no doubt, have enhanced the 
effect of this grand chorus, and produced a 
more satisfactory balance of the several 
choirs. 

So, also, might a clearer attainment of 
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Haydn’s purpose in choral writing there, 
have resulted from a rising platform, upon 
which the basses and tenors would have oc- 
cupied the higher seats, and thus obtained 
free hearing, in competition with the over- 
whelming mass of soprani. 

Few cared, however, to dissect that: choral 
force, or minutely scan the source of a real 
enjoyment, which then inured to general ap- 
preciation of graceful harmonies. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa appeared to treat her 
songs in that oratorio, with full intent to 
make her voice tell, and brilliantly effective, 
in spite of evident weakness, using the medi- 
um voice quite freely, except in concerted 
music, where its full strength came out in 
gratifying effect. 

Her best performance was, therefore, 
found in those concerted pieces, and especi- 
ally, in Eve’s Duets with Adam. 

Mr. George Simpson acquitted himself of 
all the chief tenor’s duties; in admirable 
fashion, his voice being in excellent condi- 
tion, true, clear, and deliciously sweet, and 
he used it like a thorough bred vocal artist. 
The impression he made upon that public, 
was equally favorable with that of his per- 
formance in the ‘‘ Messiah,” last December. 

His delivery of ‘‘In Native Worth,” fairly 
entranced the audience. ‘Two emphatic re- 
calls proved their intense desire for a renewal 


of the delight experieuced, by ull sensitive to | 


finished interpretation of beautiful melody, 
allied to intelligently descriptive language. 
Mr. J. R. Thomas’ phrasing of recitative 
and enunciation of text, have ever been ap- 
preciated here, as highly meriturious. On 
this occasion he showed no falling off ‘in that 
essential regard, but in his great songs, the 
voice did not invariably respond to his artis- 
tic control, or fill out adequately the gvand 
measure prescribed by Haydu, for the basso, 
in his “ Creation.” In the earlier parts of 
that oratorio, he was far more fortunate, thau 
with Adam’s loye duets, as his voice suf- 
fered from the almost stifling atmosphere, 
which pervaded Steinway Hall, filled to 
repletion, and blazing with gus burners, to 
injuriously affect both singer and public. 
The pianist’s duty was cleverly performed, 
ané Mr. Thomas’ orchestra responded prom pt- 


ly, clearly aud truly on ail points, to wis very | 


tatelligent direction. 

No rehearsal could be had by the chorus, 
with orchestra, and lacking that very essen- 
tial elemeut of sympathetic movement, we 
must award Mr. ‘Thomas, his orchestra, and 
the choristers, unreserved praise. 

On May 6th, this oratorio series will have 
continuance, in a performance of Handel’s 
greatest work, *f The Messiah,” in which that 


distinguished basso, Mr. M. W. Whitney, of | 


Boston, will appear. 
a 


OPERA BOUFFE.—FIFTH AVENUE 
THEATRE. 


» The occupation of this beautiful theatre by 
the immense double company, controlled by 
J. Fisk, Jy., has been attended with brilliant 
success. Each night a change of opera is 
presented—to-night the peerless Irma, to- 
morrow night, the fascinating Tostee, sus- 
tained by Aujac, the popular, and other ad- 
mirable representatives of the Opera Bouffe. 
The operas thus presented in rotation, are 
‘Tia Perichole,” ‘* Barbe Bleue,” Orphee 
aux Enfers,” ‘‘ Les Bavards,” ** La Chanson 
de Fortunio,” ‘‘La Belle Helene,” ‘ La 
Grande Duchesse,” ete. With such an in- 
finite and fascinating variety, itis not to be 


/ rili, and, we believe, Signor Roneoni. 


wondered at, that the theatre is crowded 
nightly by the beauty and the fashion of the 
City. 

Beyond a question, Mile. Irma is the reign- 
ing queen of the establishment, as far as pub- 
lic consent is concerned ; eyeryone admires 
her, and as is not usually the ease, the ladies 
are her strongest advocates, deeming her a 
perfect love aud a charming artiste. 


Something new and startling is, we under- | 


stand, in active preparation, which will intro- 
duce to the public, at the same time, Mlle. 
Irma and Mile. Tostee, and Aujac. If such 
a combination of admirable Bouffe talent 
does not crowd the Fifth Avenue Theatre for 
months, we shall be very 1ouch surprised. 


Mr. Birgfeld is an able and indefatigable ma- | 


nager, and thoroughly understands, when to 


extend, and when to consolidate his artistic | 


forces. 
SS eee 


Harry SanpgERson’s Grand Complimentary 
Concert tukes place this evening, at Irving 


Hall, and promises to attract an overflowing | 


andience. In addition to the attraction of 
Mr. Sanderson’s brilliant playing, the follow- 
ing artistic talent will appear: Mrs. Mixsell, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, Signor Fossati, Senor Salce- 
do, Mr. F, Bergner, and Mr, Ed. Hoffman. 
The programme will be worthy the occasion, 


ae 


Mapame Vartan Hurrman’s C: mpliment- 
ary Concert, will positively take place ut the 
Apollo rooms, on Wednesday evening, May 
the 5th. Itis given under the patronage of 
some of the most distinguished ladies in the 


City, such as Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. General G. | 


B. MacClellan, and many others. 


Madame | 


Hoffman will present a most attractive pro- | 


gramme, and will be assisted by the follow 
ing eminent talent: — Mrs Farnham, 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, Mr. Hoffman, Signor ‘A. Ba- 
With 
such an array of names, the concert cannot 
fail to be brilliant, 
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A SOCIAL EVENING AT THE SOMER.- graceful pose as well as by the beautiful sen- 


VILLE GALLERY. 


There was a very pleasant gathering of | 


artis s and members of the press, on Mouday 


night, at the Somerville Gallery, No, 82 Fifth |.” “ste os 
Avenne, to respond to a special invitation CN head Steinway Hall, on! April 20th, was 


Mr. Robert Sumerville, auctioneer, to take a 
‘* private view” of a collection of works of 
art, belonging to Mr. Samuel P. Avery. Lhe 


artists and gentlemen of the Press were quite , 


interior, by Piassan, is one of the best. pic- 
tures, we have seen by this fine colorist, and 
is named “ The Choice of the Market.’’ Bou- 
langer’s cabinet picture, ‘‘The Merchant of 
Statuettes, Pompeji,” is admirably finished, 
}and is an admirable piece of painting. Seig- 
|nae’s ‘*The Good Sisters,” Duverger’s 
‘Caught in the Act,” and. Caraud’s ‘‘ The 
Finishing Touch” are genre works, full of 
beauty. Bougerau is represented by one 
picture, ‘‘ The Mother’s Prayer,” which is 


|one of his characteristic subjects, and Ru- 


daux, Jalabert, Lassalle, Meyer, Moulinet, 
Toulmouche, Banquiet, Dubasty, and Gide 
show the wealth of the European: school of 
figure painters. Our own painters are ver 

favorably represented in works by Jas. M. 
| Hart, Kensett, Bristol, Gifford, Richards, of 
Philadelphia, Eastman Johuson, Whittredge, 
| Wyant, Durand, J. G. Brown, Casilear, Hen- 
iry, Wilcox. and Tait. ~ ; 

In the same collection is a large number of 
water-color drawings, most of them being 
very clever as drawings, and containing a 
great deal of spirit. We call particular at- 
| tention to two small works by Dayieux, of 
Paris, ‘“‘ Views of Venice,” (Morning and 
Evening), which are gems of the hiyhest or- 
der—the color being of the sweetest pearly 
tint imaginable, and they contain the most 
delicious feeling. We have not space to par- 
ticularize the works of others, and can only 
give the names of some of the contributors: 
David, Vibert, Giradet, Marny, Couder, Hu- 
bert, Deshayes, Descamps, Coomans, Mol- 
ligner, Marohn, Mery, Rivoire, Frére, Ed., 
Dore, Calmelet, Verveer, Destouches, Bough- 
ton, Hamilton, and a few others. 

All of these works were painted expressly 
for Mr. Avery, or imported by him, und are 
now to be sold at auction, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, April 27th and 28th, 
und we have no doubt, but that they will 
command very high prices, and as a collec- 
tion is equal, if not superior, to all former 
sales, which have taken place in this city. 

Martinoli’s charming figure in marble, 


'‘* Listening to the Birds,” 1s a magnificent 


sociable, and the cold: reserve of the studio, 


was happily laid aside for the free inter- 
change of thought, on a variety of subjects— 


pictures, music, and the no less pleasing sub- | 


jects to the taste and feeling—oysters und) 


punch, And but for the slight mistake of 
the host in turning down the light on his 


specially invited guests, could have been said. 


to have passed off very agreeably. 
Of the collection of works of art, the fol- 


piece of modelling, and entrances by its 


timent expressed. ~ 
ee  — 
Mr. H. de Launay’s ‘‘ private concert.’ 


ultogether too private, to afford material wid 


to the ‘‘ Rifleros de la Libertad Cubana,” for 


whose benefit he purposed it. 1 

About two hundred persons, chiefly Span-. 
ish, were preseut, aud the programme, whieh 
presented him as violinist, Miss Lily Frericks 
as contralto! Signor Pavlichi as basso, Mie. 
Filomeno as pianist, Mr. Saleedo as cornist, 
and Mr. Hotiman as pianist and musical di- 
rector, passed off quite tamely, 

One enthusiastic burst from a colored 
Spaniard in the gallery, greated Signor Puo- 
licchi, and Mr. Salcedo achieved some ap- 


| plause with its cornet, i 


lowing named pictures gaye. the most fayor- | 


able impression: A head of a gizl, by Kraus, 


of Berlin, and entitled ‘‘ Sweet Flowers;” it | 


is full of the most charming expression, and 


is at once simple and grand in its treatment. | 


A cabinet picture, by Theophile Gide, repre- 


senting three monks, two of them playing a_ 


game of chess, the one having cornered his 
opponent, the three are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the next move. for expression of 


That string—Cuban patriotism—appears to 
have lost its enarm for New York’s rather 
fickle public, by excessive pluying upon it, 


Ex-Drum Major Hart’s Grand Complimen- 
tary Concert at Irving Hall, on April 17th, 
proved but a sorry compliment, to a well de- 
serving man, for scarce titty persons attend- 


‘ed that offering to retired talent, and the 


character, this work is truly superb, and is| performance did not enliven that faithf 
most rich in its harmony of color. A rich | band excessively. _ 
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THE CHRIST CHURCH MUSIC, 


IS PROTESTANTISM A FAILURE—LETTER FROM 
. _ THE LATE ORGANIst. 


To the Editor of the World. 


Sr: No apology having been made by the 
clergy of Christ Church for the public affront 
offered not only to mz, but to the congrega- 
tion present last Sunday afternoon, I fulfil 
my promise to give my version of the story. 

The full disentanglement of this curious 
case before a non-ecclesiastical public would 
necesstiate an elaborate discussion of modern 
church musie, of plain song, the choral ser- 
vice in its strict and modified forms; also, a 
comparison between our church music and 
the. master-works of Palestrina, Pergolesi, 
Paisiello, and Allegri. Of course, if is im- 
possible for me here to attempt such a disser- 
tation, but I only refer to it to show why I 
resent the imputations of a part of the daily 
press, and equally protest against so grave a 
subject being despatched by the papers with 
short paragraphs, like police notes. I protest 
against it with all the earnestness I have ever 
endeavored to infuse into my art, and resent 
it from my reverence for the great men whose 
names I have mentioned—men whose works 
are no more to be slighted by cultivated per- 
sons than are those of Leibnitz, Gothe, 
Shakespeare, or Raffaelle. I have long felt 
that the mission of a true artist in America 
was to elevate art, and not to assist in drag- 
ging it downwards; and if artistic advance- 
ment is worth anything, ib is worthy of being 
suffered for... 

The Post has called me an ‘enraged musi- 
cian;” has advised me ona similar occasion 
in future to ‘‘ bottle up my wrath until after 
service;” and charges me with ‘‘ irreverence,” 
—all of which are more amusing than elegant. 
It might have been a little more becoming in 
so dignified a journal to have first inquired at 
headquarters for the facts, and then to have 
published them. I beg the Post to remember 
that even Moses once lost his temper, and 
also ‘‘ broke the tables of stone.” The Bible 
says, ‘‘Befye angry and sin not,” which, 
being interpreted, means‘‘don’t smash things.” 
I sinned not, for I was angry, yet smashed 
nothing! As to my irreverence, was it very 
reverent in Father Brown to burst out with 
the hymn while the organ was pronouncing 
the introduction in a different key? 

The Tribune, with its usual degree of mu- 
sical accuracy since poor Fry’s death, has re- 
ported that at Christ Church vespers, ‘‘ dur- 
ing the offertory, a hymn is usually sung;” 
that ‘‘there was a previous remonstrance 
against” my voluntary; that the ‘‘ Rev. Dr. 
Ewer concluded the services;” and that I am 
** Rev, Jerome Hopkins!” 

I have the honor to state that the offertory 
hymn has xo/ been usual; there has never been 
any remonstrance made tu the voluntary (to 
me at least); the Rey. Dr, Ewer did not con- 
elude the services (but Rey. Fathec McKee 
Brown did); and that I am not the ‘ Rev,” 
Jerome Hopkins, 

The Times, although exhibiting a courtesy 
which does not appear in the other papers, 
yet misstates when it says that it was during 
the ‘‘ third” verge of the hymn that the organ 
stopped. Idid not accompany the hymn at 
all, Furthermore, 1 was notplaying ‘‘an in- 
terlude,”’ but the regular introduction before 
the hymn set down in the service, and which 
T had played for months, 

In the Worzp, Mr. J. G. Burroughs -(one 
of the obstrusiye ‘‘supes” at the Christ 


Church establishment) inform the public that 
I had been ‘‘ directed ”’ todo so and so, when 
he knows well enough that the ‘‘ directions ” 
in services composed and arranged by myself 
have, during their existence, proceeded from 
my end of the church! He also says that 
Father Brown started the hymn in the same 
key in which I was playing. The TJimes states 
(and correctly) that it was in a different key. 
He additionally remarks that ‘‘the whole 
matter is simply a question whether the ser- 
vice shall be controlled by the clergy or by 
the organist;’ a beautiful. muddle, surely, 
when this peculiarity of this special service 
is considered—that I composed it; and when 
it is remembered what the body of the clergy 
are—yery distinguished musicians. 

Having disposed of the papers, at least 
such of them as I haveseen, I now proceed to 
state the facts of last Sunday’s sensation, for 
which the rector has only his assistant, Rev. 
T. McKee Brown, to thank. 

Months ago I was requested by Rev. Dr. 
Ewer to get him up a choral service “ entire 
ly new,”—matins and vespers; and to supply 
a boy-choir from my Orpheon Free Schools 
for its performance twice on Sunday. Said 
the Doctor: ‘‘I am doing this against the 
w shes of many of my vestry; we have but 
few friends and no money. Mr. Hopkins, we 
throw ourselves on your mercy. What can you 
do to help us?” 

It is not for me to say what I did, or how 
it was done, The congregations which have 
thronged the church at the Sunday afternoon 
services can testify. My compensation con- 
sisted of but a few dollars per month; I spare 
the doctor saying how few. I was only ex- 
pected to ‘‘ supply an organist,” instead of 
which, however, 1. performed in person at 9 
o’clock in the mornings and at 31 in the 
afternoons, every Sunday. I could not even 
get refunded a sum of nearly $50 which I 
had spent for copying and printing the music 
required, and, the bellows-blower assuring 
me that he could get no pay for his services, 
I paid him a regular monthly trifle besides to 
keep his spirits up. Appreciate the situation, 
if you please, and then remember that I was 
constantly annoyed by the obstrusiveness 
and impertinence of the assistant, Rev. T 
McKee Brown, of whom I had in vain com- 
plained to the rector, and my aggravations 
may perhaps be properly estimated. This 
may be very dull reading to the general 
public, but such facts as these ought to be 
known. Lam aware that mine has not been 
an isolated instance. There are many such 
instances, but I have determined to throw the 
first brick at the heads of clerical snips who 
do not know their proper places, and who in- 
sult sacred art and its apostles by their pre- 
tentious dicta, when they know no more about 
music than bull-frogs do of counterpoint. 
Think of this man’s bursting out, like a pious 
fishhorn, in the midst of a soft, delicate, and 
subdued organ-introduction with his con- 
foundedhymn. And because I am literally 
frightened out of the church by such sacri- 
lege, I am accused of ‘‘irreverence.” I am 
no advocate for operatic music in church, and 
haye never played voluntaries from operas, 
excepting in my “ Wedding Music,” and then 
not on Sundays. Church services are not the 
proper places for digital display, which should 
be kept for concerts. Nevertheless, I main- 
tain that the dramatic element in church 
music should never be lost sight of. It is as 
needful in the choir as are the principles of 
elucution and of oratory in the pulpit, With- 
out dramatic sentiment, music must be mean- 
ingless. I hope I have now “defined my late 


position” at Dr. Ewer’schurch. I challenge 
a controversion of the above statements from 
any of the Christ Church people. 

tshould be borne in mind by those who 
think I had no forbearance under trials; that 
last Sunday’s affront was not the first nor the 
second I had experienced from Father Brown. 
All things considered, I am quite willing to 
abide by the verdict of an intelligent public 
regarding my course, and I only now submit 
to this public excoriation for the sake of such 
a verdict, to assert the supremacy of a down- 
trodden and abused art, and to encourage my 
musical confreres in every honorable effort to 
maintain their rights as men and artists, even 
in the face of clerical dogmatism and the 
tyranny of sanctified musical illiteracy. Else 
why am I an American? I conclude by ap- 
pending my letter of resignation to Rey, Dr, 
Ewer. 

Coorrer Union, Sunday Evening, April 11, 

Rey. anpD DEAR Sir: I have tried my best 
to get along with you and yours, but find it 
impossible. This afternoon I was again 
publicly affronted by Rev. 'T. McKee Brown 
in presence of the congregation, and this is 
to say that my nerves and temper can no lon- 
ger endure such shocks. J intended to remain 
the allotted time and suffer everything, not- 
withstanding the gross misrepresentations 
through which I was induced to take charge 
of your new services; but repeated insults ara 
no longer to be borne. 

T shall not demand * * * *, but do herewith 
respectfully decline to aid you further in con= 
verting the church service into a musical bur- 
lesque, solely through your’ persistent dis- 
regard of the irrefragable canons of high art 
to which I am sworn, * * * * * I beg you to 
retain the music and organ scores herewith 
presented, and I take pleasure in recom- 
mending Dr. Cutler and Mr. F. W. Williams 
as capable organists, 

I deeply regret this trouble, for I loved 
your services, yet I feel that I mistook you, 
and am sure that you mistook me. Obedient- 
ly yours, JEROME HopxkINs, 

Rey. F. G. Ewsr, D. D. 


tO SS 


MUSICAL WAIFS FROM PARISIAN 
JOURNALS. 


Adelina Patti’s reappearance at ‘‘ Les Ita- 
liens” exerted peculiar attraction for les Pa- 
risiens, she having been freely reported ag 
losing her voicein Russia. That opera house 
overflowed, therefore, with Ja ecréme de la 
creme of fashion, eager to ascertain, whether 
that on dit were true, false, or partially cor+ 
rect. 

On appearing in Violetta’s first scene, & 
stern, frigid survey of her blazing diamonds 
and jewelry, gained at St. Petersburg, watch= 
ed also for the first show of her voice, to de= 
termine that momentous question, ‘‘Is la 
Diva’s voice yet intact?” Hope revived, 
when she gave the Brindisi, fluent and spark- 
ling dash off, but some doubt remained, until 
that remarkable test of a flexible, wide rang- 
ing soprano, which closes act first, had proved 
beyond all cayil, how effective a voice, yet 
remained at Patti’s command, for most florid 
work, 

Her yoice was, by that night’s performance, 
defined by keen experts, to be less pearly, 
and immature, but fuller and more compe- 
tent to opera seria, as proved in “ La Trayia- 
ta’s’”” death scene. 

Parisian journals do not mention that 
priceless diamond—said to be worth a world’s 
ransom,—which some very imaginative Euro- 
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pean correspondence, to New York journals, 
averred that she acquired by note, in her 
Russian visit. Probably their, dull vision, 
had not been quickened, by ‘‘seeing ” Mau- 
rice Strakosch. 

Neither do we find any mention of Patti’s 
engagement to appear in New York, three 
years hence, as those correspondents are in- 
formed by spiritual telegrams. Parisian on 
dits do state, however, that le Marquis de 
Caux raises money for his free expenditures 
by postobits upon la Diva’s future engage- 
ments, and possibly that reported contract 
with Mr. Tayleure, may have furnished him 
some facilities in that line. 


Rossini’s little Mass had seven perform- 
ances at ‘‘Les Italiens,” before crowded 
audiences, who paid excessive prices to hear 
it, with Alboni and Krauss in principal roles. 


At **L’Academie” the receipts for Thomas’ 
reconstructed ‘‘ Faust’’ had risen to 15,780 
francs per night, as Nilsson progresses in 
public favor, as Marguerite. Day by day, 
says Le Ménéstrel, she gained upon early de- 
fects. After ten more performances, she 
would visit London, haying arranged matters 
with Gye, Mapleson & Co. 

Madame Guyemard then replaces her in 
‘* Faust.” 


Some guid nuncs pretend, that Patti medi- 
tates withdrawal from London’s combined 
opera, but we find no proof that she enter- 
tains such purpose. 


A new opera by Saint-Saens will soon be 
produced at ‘*L’Academie,” with Carvalho 
and Faure in chief roles. 


It seems that Lumley now negotiates for 
Mapleson, with Nilsson, and Gye fights them 
on his own hook, the great point in dispute 
being a restoration to her of certain roles, 
stipulated, by contract, but denied by this 
season’s programme. 


‘*Hamlet,” as operatized by Ambroise 
Thomas, had great success in Leipsic, with 
Leutner as Ophelia. Other cities in Germany 
will also produce that opera. 


Lucea will, on dit, accept 80,000 francs, of- 
fered her by Egypt’s Viceroy, for perform- 
ances at Cairo, in his new theatre. 


Wagner retracted by letter to the Signale, 
his note reflecting upon Jewish and German 
influence with Parisian critics. 


Bologna liked Rossini’s new Mass very 
much, yet Ulmann suspended operations with 
it through Italy, until September. That 
great contra basso, Bottessini, turned up in 
Bologna, during Ulmann’s visit. 


Brussels had a chance to hear Alboni in 
that Mass, on April 5th. Her charge is 
£120; or nearly $600 gold for each perform- 
ance, but a Yankee prima donna gets $1000, 
currency, and has asked $2000 for singing two 
airs, in a grand concert here, 

Those who managed that concert, deemed 
such a demand altogether too airy for their 
financial health, so declined the gracious 
offer. 


George Hainl, who conducts opera at 
“‘T Academie,” besides /e Conservatoire, and 
Court soirées musicales, recently became off- 
cier del’ Academie. Many good judges con- 
sider him less qualified to conduct grand con- 
certs than Pasdeloup, and his direction at 
‘‘ Academie” has often provoked unfayor- 
able comment,from both performers and their 
public. 


M. and Mme. Keechlin’s soirée musicale, 
looms up, amid the great concert whirl, that 
so late as April, swept over Paris, and filled 
Le Ménéstrel’s wide spread columns, for it had 
Nilsson, Faure, Colin, and Carreno, 


A pianist, said to have been taught by 
Liszt, gave a concert at Herz’s saloon, re- 
cently, and was assisted by Alard, Mlle. En- 
nequist and Busoni. A select audience sin- 
cerely przised this Dona de Potier, debutante. 


Adolph Adam’s 12th Mass had performance 
at Notre Dame, on April 5th, by four hundred 
eminent artists, under Deloffre’s direction, 
and Leonard played a violin solo to honor 
la féte de ! Annonciation, besides honoring 
Adam by performing his grand sacred march, 
with harp accompaniment. 


i? 


WAIFS FROM LONDON AND AMERICAN 
JOURNALS. 


The Musical World says: 

The following is extracted from an article 
of nine columns dedicated. in the Journal de 
St. Petersburg, by the Russian eomposer, M. 
Seroff, to Madame Adelina Patti:— 

‘*Witk Adelina Patti we find ourselves 
upon completely different ground—upon that 
of ‘ virtuosity par excellence.’ We have here, 
in the first place, an exceptionable and un- 
rivalled voice—intonation juste a toute epreuve, 
an admirable methed, and miracles without 
number of agility and wonderful feats of 
mechanical skill.—This is not, perhaps, the 
result of any great application on her part; 
it is the result of a happy and most peculiar 
organization —it is the natural singing of a 
bird created to sing—it is (to borrow the ex- 
pression of a European paper) ‘the uncon- 
scious virtuosity of instinct; it is a saucy 
self-willed spirit which lauglis at difficulties 
of execution, and rushes recklessly into all 
those mad. pranks which we forgive in 
children whom we loye, and whom we some- 
what spoil.’ The first time you hear her, you 
are astonished, you are dazzled by the vocal 
pyrotechnic display; the flute-like or flageo- 
let-like arabesques in the highest register pos- 
sible for a human voice (going up to the high 
F) are something so striking—and, then, sud- 
denly forming such a contrast with them, the 
full sonorous phrases of a mellow voice in the 
lewest notes of a enuine soprano <A 
moment afterwards you find yourself under 
the spell of a magistral, perfect style of execu- 
tion. - ‘The maestria of ‘simple’ singing can- 
not go further than in the airs of Zerlina, as 


‘sung by Madame Patti.”’ 


Nizsson. Tayleure declares in a published 
card, that he visited Europe, solely to engage 
Niisson, and not for a Miranda or Ariel, and 
Miss Fiddes plumply denies it. 

The London Musical World of April 3d, 
destroys Tayleure’s hopes of getting her, 
this coming season, because she had cancelled 
her London engagement, for it says: ‘*We 
are informed, that the differences between 
Mlle. Christine Nilsson, and the directors of 
the Royal Italian Opera, are likely to be ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of all parties,” 


Bagier—Les Italiens—finding, that Rossi- 
ni’s ‘‘ Little Mass” had drawn six crammed 
houses, and ‘every place taken in advance, 
interdicted every performance of it elsewhere, 
in Paiis, even at saloons of grand dames, 
Thereon combined Paris flamed up at him. 


The combined Italian Opera commenced 
on March 30th, with ‘‘ Norma,” cast for Ti- 


tiens, Sinico, Mongini, and Foli. Praise is 
extended by the World, to all that perform- 

ance, but especially to Sinico for Adalgisa, 

Mongini, and Foli, as Titiens appeared with 

fatigued voice. Mme. Vanzini, Mongini, 

Santley, Foli, and Scalchi appeared -in “ Ri- 

goletto,” soon afterward, with decided suc- 

cess. 


Fifty three thousand and seventy one per- 
sons, attended the Crystal Palace entertain- 
ments on Good Friday, and put Sims Reeves 
to his voir dire, after singing the devout air 
from ‘‘ Elijah,” by three recalls, to enforce 
its repetition, thinking—no doubt—he was 
obliged, now that he is accomodated in pitch, 
to be gracious, and deferential, to 25,000 en- 
thusiastic admirers, then present. 


At Clifton’s Victoria Rooms, he cheerfully 
answered a tremendous encore for A. Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘ The snow lies white,” and hushed by 
vocal fascination, all present, to catch every’ 
note and word of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” 


At the 20th and last Gewandhaus concert 
—Leipsic—for this season, all its programme 
honored Beethoven. We do not find Liszt 
on either German, English, or French or-’ 
chestra programmes. pest 


Reports from Milan do not favor operatic 
performances there, since Verdi’s tragic 
opera exhausted ‘‘ La Scala,” so fatally. 


Wagner’s brochure, especially levelled at 
England’s critics generally, and him, that 
criticises for London’s Times, especially,has 
produced a great sensation in Germany, as 
new proof of his insanity. That musical 
literary libel is called, ‘‘ Das Judenthum in 
der Musik.” \ 

At Mannheim, his ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ was 
violently hissed, after that pamphlet on the 
Jewish element in music became known, al- 
though tolerated at three previous trials, and 
press denunciations poured in upon him, for 
such outrageous writing. 


England’s Royal Academy professors, ho- 
nored the funeral of their long time principal, 
with full attendance upon his funeral, 


‘Among the singers engaged for Baden’s 
Italian opera season, next September, are 
Patti, Volpini, Carvalho, Wachtel, and Delle- 
Sedie. 

Four thousand roubles worth of floral tri- 
butes were showered upon Patti, at her fare- 
well in St. Petersburg, and some bouquets 
were large enough, to place six persons 
around them! 

In Algier, they did ‘‘L’Africaine,” last 
month, with real blacks in that barbaric pro- 
cession and dance, which, usually, is done 
with painted faces, etc. 


A manuscript opera by Piccini has been 
discovered, called ‘‘ Il Conclave Dot, 1774.” 
All the characters, dancers, etc., are cardi- 
nals, whom Picciani intended to satirise, for 
preferring an opera by Anfossi to his own. 


A ‘‘grand” concert was given on April 
16th, at church of St. John Baptist, under 
Mr. A. L. Morra’s direction. Some parties 
named by its programme—Mrs, Barclay, for 
one—were not present, but the large audience 
then assembled, found in thg vocal perform- 
ance, sufficient enjoyment, to counterbalance 
that loss, and the execrable organ’s utter- 
ances. We derived more satisfaction from 
hearing Miss Louisa Finch’s beautiful voice, 
than from any other part of that ‘‘ grand” 
concert. 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the. Four Gotp 
Mepars awarded, were of Equau Vawur, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our House 
ALoye, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 


orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[ Translation. ] 


“Mr. Cuickertnc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : ’ 

‘‘That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

“* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS,” 


“Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867, 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A, Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


*** GenTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in-each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals, 

‘Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“T am completely ef the opinion of my confrere, 
Thomas, 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


‘Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER. 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex. 
| tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


WO) Re le Dy 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM’”’ PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor 
PIANO in that high positio 
strive, but few attain, 


keep the “DUNHAM? 


merit, for which all may 


y 


'WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


YORK, 


NEW 


| Ateimuay & 


Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


NWS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepar for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. Fertis, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansuicx, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHTEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of ‘the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


‘The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, prodnes great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear, Ina large hall, andat a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to. which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equilly 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess lhat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherlo unknown, which fils the 
grealest space, Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 3} 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under hishands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
mentor graceful. These pianos are at the same tine 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of. thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us.by the wlustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.? 


_——_— 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREST, 
NEW YORK, 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


A&rtistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
negard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
er the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteon years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
eheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
Mkeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
geceipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
atrumental Music, entitled 


- ) ) 
THE OPERA BOUFFE. 
Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
@a Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Gemprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 
Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.’’ 
OLIVER DITSON &'CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


$4.00. Sent 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
foation. 12mo 


7 E FISHLEY, PATON & CO, 
No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO.,, 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


No. 


KE. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabke for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, nEaAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STEELVW AY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements* 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 


All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Ent Co. 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rey. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, 8S. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Rev. F. 
N. Lestes. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. ¥.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
b a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’sExercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, ‘10: cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 


oo 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY; 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lianos, 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Broadway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


_ 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENOE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


| and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 


Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST. 


One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, etc, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York! 


y. 


‘Waisun's 


JOUrDal, 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. ~* 


Se WB CD eh eS Be hn a Os 


WATSON, 


ret 2 Geer 


New Serres—No. 287. \ 
Von. X1.—No, 1. 


DECKER. BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


No. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 

country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
» BEARINGS, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. ; 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a . 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
| PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


8a They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


429 BROOME St. 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1869. 


{ Four DoLtians per YEAR. 
SINGLE CoprEs, 10 OTs, 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


II. 


44. Is a landscape by 8, J. Shaughnessy, 
which ranks favorably with the best land- 
scapes in the exhibition. It is rich and sub- 
dued in color, the forms are good, the cattle 
well drawn in, and a palpable atmosphere 
pervades the whole picture. There is a touch 
of tenderness about the manipulation, which 
is charming without being weak and pretty. 
Mr. Shaughnessy is one of our rising young 
artists, whose talents promise to ripen to the 
highest excellence. 

‘Tints of Spring,” 45, Miss N. A. Moore, 
is a larger and more ambitious attempt at 
painting a landscape, than we have seen be- 
fore by this lady; the present work, though 
not agreeable in color, is yet an advance on 
all former works, and, for that reason, we 
feel warranted in saying, that Miss N. A. 
Moore will do better bye and bye. 

‘* Hemlock Falls, near Orange, N.J.,” Jesse 
Talbot. This picture is, we suppose, suffi- 
ciently like the Falls, and, therefore, satis- 
factory to the artist and to the owner; it has 
no distinct qualities to enumerate. 

The three works, 47, 48, and 49, are by a 
trio of ladies, and ‘‘The Love Token,” by 
Miss Wagner, is the best of the lot, that is 
not saying a great deal in its favor, for the 
others are very bad. 

‘The Chiem See, Bavaria,” 50, by Paul 
Weber, is a pleasing landscape, conventional 
in its manner, and Dusseldorf in its school. 

‘Ruffled Grouse,” 51, A. F. Tait. This is 
one of Mr, Tait’s characteristic works, and 
the young grouse in it show, what he can best 
paint; they are painted with great skill and 
truthfulness. In the foreground and even in 
the background had the preponderance of 
burnt sienna been less, the color would be 
more agreeable. 

‘*One Tune more, and then to Bed,” 52, 
J. T. Peele, represents a father, having on 
his knee a child, to whom he is playing a 
tune on a tin whistle. . The idea of the work 
is a very pleasing one, and Mr. Peele’s com- 
position is quite creditable to him, but when 
we have said so much, we must stop, for the 
drawing, though generally good, is yet de- 
fective in the child’s leg, from the knee to 
the foot, being much too large for such a 
small boy; the color, though agreeable in 
tint, lacks clearness and transparency. 

‘*Landscape and Figures,” 53, by D. Hey- 
wood, is cold in color, and it is somewhat 
hard and stiff in drawing. It shows, how- 
ever, sufficient merit for us to hope, if its 
artist is a young man, for better things in the 
future from his pencil. 

‘*The Winter School,” 54, G. H. Story. 


| This work is fearfully drawn and badly paint- 


ed. If the artist will study drawing for some 
time, we can then hope for something better. 

“Bergesgarten, Bavaria,’ 55, is another of 
Paul Weber’s works, and one of the best of 
the six that he exhibits ; it is well composed, 
good in color, but it is treated in a very con- 
ventional manner, and is therefore objection- 
able, since it’ represents nature, as seen 
through Diisseldorf, and not with the artist’s 
own vision. ~~ 

‘*A Passing Shower, Connecticut Valley,” 
56, J. Williamson. There is a want of artistic 
treatment felt on looking at this canvas—in 
other words, the picture has a cheap look— 
colors crude and not well manipulated. The 
subject is yet a good one, and but for the in- 
troduction of light in the left corner of the 
sky, and the faults just mentioned, it would 
be a fair landscape. 

‘*Month of the St. Charles River at Que- 
bec,” 57, is another work by Burling ; it is 
somewhat better than the other by him, 
though far from being good. 

*‘Landscape on the Alleghany River,” 58, 
J. F, Dickey, is good as an unpretending bit, 
but as a finished artistic effort it could not be 
mentioned. 

‘*The Home Missionary,” 59, L. E. Wil- 
marth. A man stupefied with liquor lies in 
the gutter outside a liquor store, where he 
probably imbibed that which took away his 
senses. A good Samaritan bends over to 
pick him up and take care of him. In the 
subject there is a chance for the artist to 
preach a grand moral lecture, by showing in 
a forcible, but pleasing manner, the evils of 
intemperance, and the nobleaess of those 
who help the weak. In Mr. Wilmarth’s pic- 
ture, there is no powerful appeal to our sym- 
pathy, but the feeling to which it gives rise, 
is one of disgust for such a loathsome sub- 
ject as the drunkard, and this is only height- 
ened by the ungraceful form of the ‘‘ Home 
Missionary,” who is suggestive of one of 
those nasal-twanged hypocrites, who preach 
morality to those poor fallen creatures, whom 
they help to destroy, and who to the dying 
man Offers a tract with a title ‘‘ Food for the 
Hungry,” or one equally as well adapted, and 
enquiring’ *‘ How the Natives of Boriobolagha 
can be best clothed.” Mr, Wilmarth has 
to learn, that the mission of art is to eleyate, 
and make grand, whatever its mighty pencil 
touches—to draw a veil over things not pleas- 
ing, or else throw them in shadow, and only 
bring out in strong relief all the refining 
points; the sharp and jarring discords should 
give way to all that is melting, sweet, and 
harmonious, and then, with a subject like the 
present, our sympathy would be gained for 
the erring creature, and we would become 
truer and nobler philanthropists; but to the 
pupil of Gerome this is looking for too much, 
since that great master is remarkable for his 


+ 
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grossness, and lack of all refining delicacy jis 
one of his strongest points. Still, we do not 
see, why a pupil of Gerome should imitate 
his bad qualities, as well as his good: ones, 
and we can hope that Mr. Wilmarth will en- 
deavor to adda little more refinement to 
whatever subject he next paints, than he has 
given to his ‘‘ Home Missionary..” 

‘Chapel Building of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington, 
D. C., 60, and ‘‘Suggestion for a Park En- 
trance,” 79, are fairly drawn, the latter is 
overloaded with turrets, less of them would | 
give more grace to an otherwise respectable 

_ park entrance, They are drawn by Mr. —— 
Sargent, 

**Church of St. Luke, Matteawan, N. Y.,” 
67, F. C. Withers. This is the only good ar- 
chitectural drawing in the exhibition, besides 
being well drawn, it has an unusually good 
sky for a drawing—we ate sorry, as much | 
cannot be said for the foliage, which is weak 
and feebly handled. 

“ Crayon Head of R. H. Stoddard,” 68, A. 
Laurie, is a strong and effectively drawn | 
head; it is well modelled, ably handled, and | 
its expression is good. 

We cannot say, whether Miss Barstow’s | 
work is good or not, as it hangs too high for 
our optics to judge. ‘‘On the Kauterskill” 
is the title, 71. | 

**Crayon Portrait,” 72, Miss Margarita | 


Willets. This is a head of a girl, and it is | 
very well drawn, there is considerable delica- | 
cy of touch to it, and were it not for a sharp- | 
ness to the outline of the hair, would be an} 
excellent crayon drawiag. We shall expect | 
to see better works from the same pencil. 

‘Trish Peasantry,” 75, Wm. Magrath, is | 
fairly painted ; it is, however, devoid of all 
sentiment. If Mr. Magrath would but con- 
centrate his talent.and devote himself to the 
study of it, we could then expect something 
good from his pencil. 

‘*The Connoisseur,” 61, J. L. Sendder, is 
a clever little bit of painting. 

‘Flowers in a Shell,’ 62, by Miss Lawton, 
are minute in detail, though not at all effec- 
tively painted. 

“The Little Laundress,” 63, CO. J. Taylor, | 
is too monotonous in color, and is wanting in 
effect of light and shade. 


**Death and Chivalry,” 65, W. H. Beard. 
This is not a new idea, though it may be in | 
the treatment, which is black and white. 

‘*Mill Stream,” 66, C. Pinchard. Were 
the foliage skilfully handled, this would be | 
pleasing; it contains some agreeable color. 

‘Under the Vines,” 76, A. Romaks. This 
is not an agreeable water color drawing, and 
the curious black and white frame helps to 
increase the bad effect. 


“After the Shower,” 77, by S.J. Guy. A 
small boy is stooping down and sailing an 
egg-shell in the water on a side walk; the 
painting of the figure is admirably done, and 
the drawing is excellent ; but in Mr. Guy’s 
sidewalk in perspective, we cannot feel, that 
the point of sight for the figure is the same 
as that for the walk—and when we look at 
the boy’s feet, we seem to have an entirely | 
different plan from the foreground and dis- | 
tance, and so it is with the old tin can, which | 
will come out above the walk, notwithstand- 
ing our belfef in the skill of the accomplish- 
ed painter. 


‘‘Orayon Portrait,’ 78, J, Pope, is:a well 
modeled head of a lady ; the eyelids.are too 


hard and sharp, and consequently, take away 
from the expression. 
“Portrait,” 80, F. T. L. Boyle, is a cabinet | 


picture of a lady; it is hard, though carefully | REMINISCENCE OF MENDELSSOHN. 


painted. 

‘‘Miniature on Ivory,” 81, G. H..Cush- 
man. This is delicately finished, and is the 
only good piece of miniature painting in the 
exhibition. . ’ 

‘*The Friends,” 82. The figures in this 
work are badly drawn and weakly executéd; 
there is some fair color in the landscape, how- 
ever. . 
‘The Portrait of a Young Gentleman; on 
Iyory,’’ 83, is not a good specimen of minia- 
ture painting; it lacks color. ‘ 

‘Evening Star,” 84, F..T. L. Boyle, is a 
pleasing profile head of a lady ; it is good in 
color, and is well manipulated. ‘ 

‘““The Wanderer,” 85, W. M. Davis. These 
designs do not tell the story—they are weak 
and ineffective. 

** At the Stile,” 86, I. H. Matteson. 
drawing and coloring of this are bad, 

“ Fruit,” 87, Miss Lindner. The color is 
crude, and it is not well composed. 

‘High Torn,” 89, A. Insley, contains some 
pleasing color but it is feebly manipulated. 

‘ Brook Trout,” 90, I. H. Cafferty. Wedo 
not think this is a fair specimen of Mr. Caffer- 
ty’s ability; it is a large fish, 

“On the Coast of Maine,” 91, H. B. Brown. 
There is some good painting, but the artist 
was unfortunate in getting so much of a 
greenish white tint. 

**The Old Jay Mill,” 92. S. J. Shaughnessy, 
is a realistic study of the old mill at Bedford, 
Westchester Co. ; it is minute in drawing, and 
truthful in cvlor, 

**St. Sulpice, on Lake Geneva, 94, J. H. 
Shapleigh, is in the French manner, it lacks 
cleaness of color. 

**Studyffrom Nature,” (94) H. Robbins. 


The 


|The purple tints are crude and disagreeable, 


but the work contains a great deal of detail. 

‘“Harvest Time,” 95, G. A. Parker, is 
weak in color, and in treatment, 

‘*Tn the Pasture,” 96, Miss C. M. Clowes. 
There is a great deal of ability shown by this 
lady in her painting of cows and calves; the 
drawing in this work is not altogether good, 
but the color is harmonious and well handled. 
Will have more to say of a better work, when 
it is reached. 

“Fruit,” 97, P. Kearney, hard in outline 
and not altogether agreeabla in color, 

“ Strawberries,” 98, are very large, but very 
bad. 

‘* Edge of Fire Slash,” 99, G. A. Hows. 
Evidently a hasty sketch, and therefore not to 
be criticized as a finished picture, 

** Japan Lilies,” 100, W. T. Mathews. Are 
nicely arranged, and though not strong in 
color are, yet, quite pleasing. 

‘¢ Flowers,” 101, P. Lacroix, are well paint- 
ed—the back ground is heayy and black. 

We are unable to speak in praise of Miss 
Stetson’s ‘‘Fruit.” And as we cannot see 
Romako’s ‘‘ Percy and his Brothers,” near at 
hand we refram from giving an opinion. 

We shall commence the North Room in our 
next, 

——— oO 

Pasdeloup denies Wagner’s Fanfaronade, 
that he was bound to perform at ‘‘ Le Ly- 
rique,” Wagner’s entire list of operas, He 
says ‘‘ Rienzi” will do for him. 


Le Moniteur del? Orphéon deems the over- 
ture to Wagner’s ‘‘ Rienzi,” the best part of 
it, and that opera cannot be reported as suc- 
cessful at “Le Lyrique,” although many 


| have attended its early representations, from 


curiosity. 


—e 


Frankfort-on-thes Maine. 


Maiden fair! . i. 
Thy lustrous eyes = 
Shine brighterthan the sun? 
Beyond compare 
The rarest prize 
That manhood ever won. 
Life and death alone with thee 
Were joy to all eternity. 


Blossoming flowers 
Of erdless hue 
Before thy-radiance die; -- 
Through long, long hours, 
Though tempests strew 
: The snow-flakes as they fly, 
I watch, and linger at the goal, 
For thee—thou idol.of my soul! 


MeENDEuSSOHN’s stay ,in Leipzig was inter- 
rupted by a visit of some months to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, where he became the sub- 
stitute of his -inyalid friend Schelble, who- 
urgently required rest. I wonder whether 
any presentiment crossed his soul of the hap- 
piness that he was destined to find there, 
when he once more beheld that ancient city 
on the Maine, with its venerable dome and 
ancient watch-tower encompassed with a 
garland of blooming gardens and forest: 
verdure, and adorned by the proud diadem 
of the Taunus? Whose heart would not beat 
more quickly at the sight of that enchanting 
spot, assuming at times a distinctly southern 
character, so glowing appears the coloring in 
the golden light of evening? And the suscep- 
tible, finely attuned soul of the artist, so 
alive to all tht beauties of uature, receiy 
such impressions in double force. - . 4 

From the date of the labors of the distin- 
guished originator and director of the ‘‘St. 
Cecilie Association,’ Johann Nepomuk Schel- 
ble, a stirring musical life had. reigned i 
Frankfort. Notonly did they love music, but. 
they advanced its interests in the most bril- 
liant way inallits phases. Schelble’s method 
of teaching singing, the results of which 
were so wonderful, produced numerous voices. 
of rare beauty; he discovered’ and trained 
even children’s voices, promoting their 
growth, just as a skillful gardener guards and 
cherishes his flowers, from the earliest seed 
to the developed blossom. The far-famed 
«St. Cecilia Association ”’ consisted chiefly of 
the grateful pupils of this inimitable teacher. 

At the time that Mendelssohn came to 
Frankfort, Schelble was both morally and 
playsically broken down by bad health and 
trials of various kinds; thus the breath of a 
fresh breeze seemed to enter the hall when the 
youthful substitute of the sorrow-stricken 
master wielded his baton for the first time to 
direct the vocal society. How many bright 
eyes and searching glances were eagerly di- 
rected toward him! how many fair lips were 
preparing to pronounce their verdict on him! 
He was of course already a celebrated man, a 
personage of renown; indeed Mendelssohn 
himself wrote on this subject, in his playful 
way: ‘‘ The ‘Melusina’ and the ‘ Hebrides’ 
are as familiar to them as to us at home (I 
mean No, 3 Leipziger Strasse).” But the 
city on the Maine had invariably shown great 
self-reliance in musical matters. It did not 
rush like many into a display of enthusiasm, 
because others had set the example, but — 
paused till the feeling was no longer to be 
resisted. 

How youthful and delicate was the aspect 
of the new director! How slender and elegant 
his figure! his demeanor rather careless, his 
movements animated and graceful. He ad- 
vanced to the piano, and made a short speech ; 
, as he playfully writes to his family, ‘I made 
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a speech that deserves to have been written | of the French Protestant church; and here it Thy loustrous eyes shine brighter than the sun, —  F 


down.’ 

Any one who eyer heard Mendelssohn speak 
extempore, could certainly never forget it; 
there was something quite irresistible in his 
mode of address, which was intelligent and 
natural, peculiarly natural—no striving after 
effect, no fine phrases, but thoroughly cordial 
‘and amiable. The tone of his voice, too, 
captivated all hearts; his animated counten- 


“ance, his matchless smile, the flash of hiseye, 
-and a slight occasional gesture of the band. 


When he spoke thus, every one gladly did 


“what he wished, and saw everything in the 


light he desired, even though a short time 


“previoi s'y they had solemnly vowed neither 
*to'do nor to see ashe did. He was quite 
victorious in ths “St. Cecilia Association;” 


they were not only secre ly enchanted with 


‘him, but spoke enthusiastically of him in 


public—an occurrence more rare in Frankfort 
than in any city whatever. 

The first evening that Mendelssohn direc- 
ted, he selected choruses from ‘‘Samsen” to 


“be sung, and portions of Bach’s B minor 
’ Mass. ‘* Bach we1t almost faultlessly,” writes 


“he, “and I had a fresh opportunity of admir- 


ing how Schelble, by dint of his admirable 
tenacity, has succeeded in making his will 


obeyed.” 


Mendelssohn’s social life assumed a most 


agreeable form; he was sought after and 


courted in every way, the first families in 


- Frankfort vied with each other in giving him 


fetes. 


The chance presence of his friend 


~ Hiller was a source of particular satisfaction to 
~ him, he having likewise felt an impulse, when 


ina ‘fair and distant land,” to re-visiv his 
beloved native city. Doubtless many a plea- 
sant hour flitted by in that wellknown corner 
room, whence there wasa view of the ancient 
Wartthurm, and where much good music 
was heard; there, too, many acritical verdict 
was passed, not only on music, but—on the 
fair ladies of Frankiort, to whom Frau Hiller, 
so good a judge of her sex, and so justly 
proud of her countrywomen, directed the at- 
tention of her gifted friend. Many musical 
birds of passage migrated thither at that 
time, Rossini among others—thit every youth- 
ful, gay, dazzling, witty man of the world; 


~ there was always some fresh excitement and 


work ‘‘for hands and hearts in plenty,” as the 
“Muellerlied” says. In such society, and in 
such sunshine, the veil of sorrow cast by the 
death of the father on the heart of the son, 
was gradually withdrawn, the sky over his 
head once more became blue and clear, and 
roses bloomed again on the earth. “All 
seemed beautiful and bright around,” he 
writes, ‘‘such fruitfulness, richness of ver- 
dure, gardens, and fields, and the beautiful 
blue hillsas a background; and then a forest 
beyond; to ramble there in the evenings un- 
der the splendid beech-trees, among the in- 
numerable herbs and flowers, and blackber- 
ries and strawberries, makes the heart swell 
with gratitude.” With regard to his own la- 
bors—that is, compositions—much does not 
seem to have been accomplished during this 
happy season. Mendelssohn’s stay in Frank- 
fort was in reality a dolce far niente, with 
the exception of his occupation in the ‘St. 
Cecilia Association.”. Direct intercourse with 
nature, and with a few chosen friends, was 
for him the very highest enjoyment; he never 


~ ‘eared for brilliant society, nor for rushing 


from fete to fete. ‘The esteemed musician 
had received from an agreeable Frankforter, 


' whose acquaintance he made in Leipzig, a 


etter of introduction to the widow of Consis- 


torialrath Jeanrenaud, the venerated Pastor 


was that the destiny of hisheart was decided. 


many -a day and many a-night-found its echo 


In that very house Mendelssohn met with! jn his heart, and that he never failed to lie in 


those sweet eyes, ‘‘blue and loving,” that 
where one day to become the, light of his 
life. The time came at last when he could 
sing these lines:— 
There is a child with a rosy mouth, 
And bright brown curling hair; 
In east or west, in north or south, 
None with her can compare, | 


Cécile Jeanrenaud, whose mother belonged 
to a distinguished emigrant family, was at 
that period considered one of the most beauti- 
ful girls in Frankfort, always so rich in female 
charms, where indeed to this day, asin Saxo- 
ny, ‘‘fair maidens grow on every tree;” and 
when I now recall her image as I first saw 
her, though some time after her marriage, I 
feel that to this present hour she has always 
remained my beau idéal of womanly fascination 
and loveliness. JI admired her with all the 
impetuosity of a young imaginative creature. 
Her figure was slight, of middle hight, and 
rather drooping, like a flower heavy with 
dew, her luxuriant golden-bruwn hair fell in 
rich curls on her shoulders, her complexion 
was of transparent delicacy, her smile charm- 
ing, and she had the most bewitching deep 
blue eyes I ever beheld, with dark eyelashes 
and eyebrows. Such was the fair wife of 
Mendelssohn. How often, amid ‘‘snow- 
flakes as they fiy,” have I stood in a corner 
of the Gewandhaus stairs, waiting to see her 
glide past me at the close of the concert, 
when her fair face looked forth through the 
transparent vail in which it was wrapped, like 


the bright moon emerzing from dark ¢ 0 ids, 
while her ey¢s shone like stirs. 
I was once in her room, when she addressed 
a few friendly words tome. A singer with 
vhom I was acquainted had brought me with 
her, and while the two ladies were conversing, 
I gazed at Cécile Mendelssohn in silent admi- 
ration. Ah! such a feeling of enthusiasm, 
known to few, is, after all, the mcs‘®delight- 
ful thing in the world! To be able to admire 
the grand or the beautiful asI have a thous- 
and times done, and still do, is a blessed 
frame of mind—perhaps somewhat akin to 
the ecstacy produced by the intoxication of 
opium, but without the depressing effec!s it 
leaves. On that day Cécile Mendelssohn 
wore a dark-blue silk dress, a lace collar and 
cuffs, without ornament; but her whole 
aspect had a Madonna air—the only way in 
which I can define it—what Berthold Auer- 
bach so beautifully calls Marienhaft. The 
celebrated Magnus, in Berlin, subsequently 
painted her. I never saw the portrait, which 
was much praised, but I only wish I could 
have painted her asI saw her on that day. 
Her manner was generally thought too  re- 
served; indeed she was considered cold, and 
called ‘‘ the fair Mimosa.” In music we haye 
an expressive term, ‘‘ calm but impassioned,” 
and this I deem an appropriate inscription 
for the portrait of Cécile Mendelssohn. The 
two sisters, Cécile and Julie Jeanrenaud, 
forming a charming contrast. The one bril- 
liant and gay, playful, fragile as a vapor, 
fairylike, with fair hair, and eyes as blue as 
forget-me-nots; while the other. was grave, 
with that wonderful expression in her glance 
that realized the tradition of ‘‘eyes of con- 
solation.”’ 
Felix Mendelssohn then wooed this youth- 

ful virgin rose with 

Yearning, 

And burning, 

Io passion and pain, 
like every other mortal in a similar condi- 
tion. 


wait for her is also indubitable, and even he 
was forced sometimes to ‘wait long, long 
hours” before she appeared—though, let us 
hope, not as in the song, ‘‘ when tempests 
strew the snow-flakes as they fly,” for it 
chanced to be the lovely spring and summer 
time. 

But assuredly no effort was irksome to him 
for her sake while all his anxiety, waiting,and 
watching were speedily swept away and for- 
gotteu when at last he saw her, ‘‘the idol of 
his soul.” 

The state of excitement and agitation 
caused by such mental emotions in the deli- 
eately organized nature of Mendelssohn, sub- 
jected to all those alternations of ‘‘ rapturous 
deligi:t’ and ‘‘ deadly sorrow,” is best proved 
by the advice of his clever young physician, 
Dr. Spiess, in Frankfort, who sent off the 
young Director of the.‘ St. Cecilia Associa- 
tion’ with all speed to Schevening, in order 
to strengthen his nerves; and his betrothal 
did not take place till after his return from 
those sea-baths. 

A gay rural excursion had been arranged— 
aréunion of agreeable people, quite an embar- 
ras de richesses of lovely women; while jests 
and laughter resounded everywhere in the 
glorious sunshine. An expedition to the 
beautiful Taunus had been fixed on, and in 
that charming spot, Kronthal, words were at 
length spoken that eyes had long since be- 
trayed; anda happy engaged couple emerged 
from the green forest, and were greeted by 
the most cordial congratulations—and it was 
thus the musician found his earthly St. Ce- 
cilia. When Mendelssohn returned to Leip- 
zig, the most ardent and loving aspirations 
were wafted thence to his beloved bride, and 
that wonderfully touching 


Ah! western winds, I envy thee 
Thy moist and balmy breath. 


The sun of love now matured flowers of 
song in richest luxuriance, and the book (Op. 
34) that Mendelssohn dedicated to his fair 
sister-in-law is imbued with a profound happy 
love and the rejoicing of an overflowing 
heart, not to be found in any of-his other 
works. 

We find a blank in Mendelssohn’s published 
letters; we have the singing and ringing tones 
of this most joyful period of his life, but not 
one written word; not in the whole of that 
rich treasury do we gather the slightest in- 
dication of the all-important relations to his 
bride and his wife. In reply to a remark of 
mine on this subject, a dear and valued friend 
said: ‘* Many of those who were eye-witnes- 
ses of Menelssohn’s domestic felicity have 
deeply lamented that all allusions toit should 
have been omitted; but this was prompted by 
the wish to respect the will of her who is 
now no more, and who was always so averse 
to such publicity: these feelings induced her, 
during her last illness, and with a presenti- 
ment of approaching death, to burn, with 
her own hands, every letter addressed to her- 
self by her husband. Strange as this proceed- 
ing may appear to many, we, who were near 
and dear to her, are too well acquainted with 
her reasons to trench on sensibilities which 
have long since remingled in the great All of 
love eternal.” 

How many charming pages, greetings from 
heart to heart, must at that period have flown 
between Leipzig and Frankfort!—and when I 
hear the Géthe-Mendelssohn song, ‘‘ Die Lie- 
bende schreibt,” I always think of the blue 


471 


a 


eyes of the girl, thoughtfully dwelling on the 
page, her luxuriant curls drooping, and her 
cheeks flushing like one softly saying to her 
lover:— 
Afar from friends, afar from thee, ~ 
Ican but think of all that’s dear; 


But aye with thought comes memory, 
And with remembrance comes a tear, 


During the sunny times of 1836, ’37 and 
88, were written the splendid 42nd Psalm, 
the D minor Quartette for stringed instru- 
ments, a pianoforte concerto, several quar- 
tettes, preludes, and fugues for piano and 
organ, a serenade fer pianoforte and or- 
chestra, a sonata, a quartette for male voices, 
and the enchanting song ‘‘Im Griinen” for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, a ‘‘Song with- 
out words,” in A minor, and an exquisite 
Book of Songs, containing “ Suleika,” the 
95th Psalm, and also springing with such fer- 
yor from the depths of the heart, ‘‘O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord.” Leipzig felt the 
warmest sympathy in the happiness of its 
favorite. Both in private society and in the 
public concert-hall, his betrothal was cele- 
brated. In the Gewandhaus concert, at the 
following words in the final chorus of ‘ Fide- 
lio,” ‘* He who has gained a charming wife,” 
a loud shout of rejoicing burst forth, on 
which Mendelssohn, excited by the emotions 
of the moment and by his own feelings, seat- 
ed himself at the piano, and extemporized 
for the first time before an assem)led public, 
He took up the theme in question from ‘ Fi- 
delio,” and varied it in such a rich, diver- 
sified, and astonishing manner, that all the 
audience were profoundly touched, Whole 
yolumes of letters and poems seemed to lie 
in these tones and chords, hurrying asit were 
‘fon the wings of song,” over hills and 
dales and valleys to the far-distant beloved 
one. 

The most important musical incident of 
that date was the performance of ‘St. Paul.” 
Mendelssohn conducted the rehearsals with 
unwearied zeal; and the orchestra, as well 
as the singers, 300 in number, practiced and 
studied the work with the most intense good- 
will and delight. The performance itself, in 
the illuminated Pauline Church, had a most 
glorious effect. The greatest excitement pre- 
yailed in the whole town, and, for once, eri- 
tics were exceptionally unanimous in their 
admiration of the work, aud of the manner 
in which it was performed. There was not 
a single person present who did not heartily 
and cordially bestow on the young composer 
the fresh laurelwreath, entwined by fair 
hands, and laid on this director’s desk. 
Then came the ‘‘merry month of May,” and 
with it Mendelssohn’s wedding-day. 

Felix and Cécile were married in the Wal- 
lon Church at Frankfort, in the presence of 
a congregation among whom their pastor, the 
father of the lovely bride, had so success- 
fully labored. All Frankfort was astir on 
that day to see the youg couple. After the 
wedding was over, the happy pair took refuge 
from the world in the romantic depths of the 
Black Forest, dreaming away days such as 
are rarely vouchsafed to mortals. Rinaldo 
lay at Armida’s feet, only with the difference 
that this Rinaldo never, like the hero of 
Gluck, asked, ‘‘Armida, why dost thou flee 
from me” 

Diisseldorf was the object of their first 
excursion, Mende!s:ohn brought his young 
wife to his dear old friends there. It was 
Hollenbart (Hildebrandt), in fact, who often 
jestingly advised Felix, when, by his nervous 
restlessness, he disturbed his companions 
and tore his white handkerchief with his teeth, 
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to take to smoking in order to tranquilize him 
—or to take a wife. ‘‘Have I not shown 
good sense in preferring to take such a wife 
as this?” he said, with a happy smile, when 
they met again. 

The fair friend of Mendelssohn, to whom I 
have already alluded, described a charming 
evening with the W——iamily during his 
stay on that occasion. The old father of the 
family was then in Berlin with his daughters, 
so the son, Ferdinand, begged Frau Malwine 
to do the honors of the house forhim. How 
joyfully she acceded to this! Frau Jeanrenaud 
and her eldest daughter had accompanied the 
young couple; Graf Nasselrode with his wife 
and beautiful daughter were present; Rietz, 
Mendelssohn’s worthy successor, the Scha 
dows, Stienbriicks, and others. The most un- 
affected gayety pervaded the little circle; 
Mendelssohn was in the most brilliant spirits; 
and the Madonna face of Cécile, the queen 
rose among all the lovely women present, ex- 
cited universal enthusiasm. After supper 
there was music. While Mendelssohn was 
playing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata ” with 
Rietz, and all were revereatially listening, a 
little mouse glided out of a corner and sat in 
the midst of the circle motionless, as if spell- 
bound by the magic tones. No doubt it 
would have remained in the same position till 
the playing ceased, had not one of the ladies 
made an abrupt gesture in horror of the for- 
midable monster, which caused a slight com- 
motion, and drove away the four-footed en- 
thusiastic amateur, 

During this visit to Dusseldorf, a splendid 
edition of “ St. Paul” was presented to Men- 
delssohn, embellished by the finest composi- 
tions of the Diisseldorf painters. Schrodter 
composed the title-page. The noble modesty 
of Felix’s nature, notwithstanding all his ar- 
tistic self-consciousness, was here again most 
pleasingly displayed. ‘‘I could not show 
this to any one without feeling ashamed,” 
said he. On which Cécile came forward, and, 
placing her hand on the work, looked at her 
husband with beaming eyes, saying, ‘‘ Then 
give it to me; I will show it to every one with 
pride and joy.” 

All who came into familiar contact with 
Mendelssohn were well acquainted with his 
modesty; his mother used to call him ‘‘ the 
reyerse of a charlatan;”’ but Frau Malwine 
S still remembers a speech of Paul Men- 
delssohn’s with regard to this peculiarity in 
his brother’s character. At a supper-party, 
given after one of the Dusseldorf musical 
festivals to the composerof ‘‘ St. Paul,” a 
fair lady present requested the brother of the 
celebrated director to give his health. His 
answer, however, was very decided. ‘‘I dare 
not do so; Felix would take it so terribly 
amiss on my part—not one of his family would 
run such a risk.” 

During his whole life, Diisseldorf was ever 
and always a favorite resting-place of Felix 
Mendelssohn’s, It was there also where he 
first learned to know and to love the veteran 
master Spohr. He returned thither as often 
as he could, and his friends there saw first of 
all many of his most important creations, 
while beloved and familiar voices sang for 
him, in a small select circle, many an opus of 
which the world had as yet no presentiment, 
and he also played to them what no ear had 
previously heard. With what rejoicing, with 
what enthusiasm was he ever welcomed there, 
by the public as well asin the houses of his 
friends! When he came, it seemed always 
like one grand family festival, the whole town 
taking an interest in his arrival, and looking 
on him as a kind of property of their own, 


and sunning themselves in the brightness of 
his fame. 


a 


CHAMELEONS. 


The distinctive characteristic of the human 
chameleon is its intense and incessant sus- 
ceptibility to every new atmospheric in- 
fluence in which circumstance places him. 
He is open to every intellectual and morab 
impression which chance or design brings to 
bear upon him. Is he with artists? then he 
is all aflame with the conviction that political 
activity is only fit for inferior minds who can- 
not rise to the far higher sphere of color, 
form, composition, and beauty, For a whole 
week he will have no talk of literature, 
science, or public affairs; you shallbe artistic, 
or nothing. The chances are that he buys a 
box of paints, and an easel, and a piece of 
canvas, and engages a master. But alas! be- 
fore the first lesson is well over, the chame- 
leon has, by accursed or blissful chance, fil- 
led a spare moment by taking up a history of 
civilization in a dozen volumes, or some 
equally impressive work. The size of the 
scheme, the writer’s gigantic design and co- 
lossal fulfilment, the glimpse which it gives 
of the long vista of time and the great pro- 
cession of the ages, stir his imagination to 
boiling point. Form, color, composition, 
beauty, sink down to the low depth of frivo- 
lous dilettant sm, mere idleness with a well- 
sounding name pinned on to it. The paint- 
box is huddled into a corner, the master has 
a peremptory congé, and the easel is speedily 
laden, not with canyas, but with heavy tomes, 
atlases, charters, and we know not what be- 
sides, that are going to the making of the 
brief chronicle of humanity, the annals of 
mankind sublimated. The world of the 
chameleon’s friends is on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, Good wishes fall thick around 
the undertaking; encouragement flows in on 
every side; no stimulus is wanting. Lo, as 
we gaze and wonder and clap our hands, the 
scene has already changed. The historic 
muse is suddenly deposed, and her very 
image, like that of the fallen Sejanus, is drag- 
ged as with a hook through the mire of a new 
contumely. The politician has come on to 
the stage, and magically expelled the historian 
and the philosopher with a fork. Who will 
grunt and sweat and fardels bear, just to rub 
a little dust away from the dull pages of the 
past, when the blank and unimpressed page 
of the present and future await his mark? 
Who will laboriously write history when it is 
within his hands to make history? Let the 
dead bury their dead, and the past be past. 
The chameleon will be no Dryadust, while 
the world of misery and oppression lies at 
his door, crying aloud for the arm of the 
helper and the voice of the strong deliverer. 
And so the game goes merrily on. LEyery- 
thingisundertaken, Nothingisaccomplished. 
Each scheme has its little day, and then 
perishes like the fly of a summer afternoon. 
Yet the chameleon has been happy. Life 
has sat easy on him. His spirit is full of 
gaiety and buoyancy. Each following taste 
has brightly chased away the taste that went 
before; each swift-passing interest left. all 
swept and gracefully garnished for the in- 
terest that came after. There is surely, there- 
fore, a bright side to the chameleon’s life, 
Incessant stimulation is indispensable to the 
peace and comfort of his days; to be without 
a new excitement is to languish and fade; to 
think and feel and hope and aspire to-day 
just in the same groove in which you thought 
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and felt and hoped and aspited the day before 

esterday, is to suffer asphyxia and perish. 

et us eat and drink, skim the whole surface 
of knowledge, ‘lightly skirt the whole circle 
of possible activities, and airily sip a little 
gum from every flower, for to-morrow we 
die. And, on the chameleon’s theory, he 
who, dying. leaves a single subject untouched. 
a single sensation missed, a single source of 
interest unsealed, has lived in vin. 
does not life consist in receiving multitudi- 
nous aid manifold impressions? 

Ou the whole, we may reply to the chame- 
leou that life consists in something quite dif- 
ferent from this. The more impressions one 
receives the better, provided one does some- 
thing to concentrate and pive effect to them. 


Impression. if the reader will pardon a bit | 


of sententionsiess very likely to arrest the 
chameleon’s reving mind, is only valuable as 
leading direetly or indireetly, in ove shape or 
another, to expression. ‘The more interest we 
can cram into our lives the beiter, provided 
they come to something either severally or 
collectively. But'to the chameleon, not fruit, 
‘bnt flower and graceful leafage, is the end 
and sum of growth, and even this is of brief 
and trausitory existence. The plain. truth 
which he neg’ects is that, in order to make 
what would otherwise be mere fugitive im- 
pressions into a permanent whole, it is indis- 
pensable that one should have repose, during 
which they may sink into the mind, take root, 
aud instead of being thin writings in water 
or on sand, effaced almost as soon as made, 
become integral, lasting, and fertile parts of 
character. But, alas, this idea of shaping 
character, kneading. and welding and fusing 
al the material that presents itself into u 
compact, solid, uniform whole, is not posses- 
sed by smull souls. To seek an imp-ession, 
and then to Jet. it pass, is the usual policy of 
the trifler, uud if it be trifling to attend to 
anything but the perfecting of a man’s own 


nature, wud through that the natures of those | 


within his infiuence, then perhaps most men 
in our present stage of existence are triflers, 
Concentration of impre-sion-, the process 
which the moral chameleon passes superbly 
over as fit only for poor stay-at-home crea- 
tures with minds that cannot get off the 
ground, is the hardest of all the tasks that 
the man who understands, the aims of culture 
has to set himseli—not to be fugitive and 
effusive, taking iu on all sides what will re- 
main exactly five minutes, and will then 
vanish into air, or into that bottomless limbo 
of ghosts of thought and flashes of feeling 
which constitutes the nearest approach to a 
character in so many of us. It must be said 
that the temper of the times is-dead against 
this great gift of concentration. 
air is laden with stimulant quality. In every 
field there is movement, in all subjects acti- 
vity. Néw yiews, new theories, new hypo 
theses; press thick as automn leaves. in 
sciéuce, 1n politics, in the art of “conduct. in 
religion. The chameleon is here in his 
dearest clement, Every hour may bring him 
anew sensation, a different interest, a fresh 
stimulus. If he fails in his never ending 
chase after omuiscience, at any rate he is well 
placed for the next best thing—excitement 
on every side of his nature. 


or 


At le theiitre de la Monnaie—Brussels—in- 
tense satisfaction was derived from hearing 
Rossini’s ‘Little Mass,” performed admir- 
ably, by the soloists, and marvellously, by 
orchestra-and chorus: 

The Sualutaris and Sanctus were encored. 


For | 


SARDOU’'S ‘« PATRIE.” | 


The most stirring piece produced in Paris) 
since the» eventful production of Hugo’s 
‘*Hernani,” is ‘‘ Patrie,’’ by Victorien Sar- 
dou. We are indepted to. the ‘ Times’ able 
| correspondent for the following sketch of this 
, drama:— 

M. Victorien Sardou, the ingenious author 
of ‘* Nos Intimes,” ‘‘ Seraphine,” ‘‘ La Fa- 
_milie Benoiton,” and other pieces more or 
‘less successful, has shown himself capable of 
higher things than any which he has yet at- 
tempted. His new play, ‘ Patrie,” repre- 
|sented at the Porte St. Martin, and which ail 


The whole | 


| Paris is crowding to see, recalls the Hugo and 
Dumas triumphs more than thirty years ago, 
}and places him at the head of the dramatists 
of the day. He has, I believe for the first 
time, taken his subject from history, and, by 
unanimous consent, bas handled it like a 
master. The scene of ‘‘ Patrie”’ is in Brus- 
sels, and the incidents oveur ia the commen- 
icement of the rule of Ferdinand de Toledo, 
| Duke of Alva, to whom the same messenger 
| who brought the Royal permission to the Re- 
| geut Marguret to-retire from a task to which 
she wus unequal brought Alva’s commission 
as Capitain-General of the Low Countries 
from Philip II., to whom he had promised 
the absolute submission or tne complete ex- 
termination of the malcontents. He did his 
utmost to fulfil this promise. One of his 
first measures on assuming the government 
was to institute a Special Commission, as the 
ordinary tribunals were insufficient for the 
work they had to do, Their procedure ap- 
| peared to him too dilatory, and the Judges 
too scrupulous, and not invariably subser 
vient, ‘ihe official desi nution of this Com- 
mission was af first 4* Council of his. Excel: 
leney;” soon after, ‘‘ Council of Troubles; 
but the popular yoice gave it the more appro- 
priate name, by which it is known in history, 
}ef ‘the Council of Blood.” 

The tirst act of M. Sardou’s play opens in 
this period of terror. The curtain rises on 
the Hulle des Bouchers, where the Council 
;meets. Several persons, men and women, 
‘ure already condemned to die; among others 
| Woman of the poorer class, who had ayeng- 
ed the murder of her husband and the-dis- 
;honour of her daughter by assassinating 
ten Spanish soldiers during their sleep. Far 
| from being intimidated by the tribunal, she 
avows the deed, glories in it, regrets it was 
uot sufficient expiation; and, instead of im- 
ploring mercy or pleading mitigating cir- 
cumstances, she loads her Judges with impre- 
cations, She and the other criminals are 
forthwith led out to the stake amid the shouts 
of soldiers, who are lounging about the mar- 
ket-place, or mounted on the pillurs the bet- 
| ter to see the procession. In the midst of 
this bloody work, and when the uproar is at 
the highest, a bell from a neightbouring 
church gives out the Angelus. In an instant 
there is dead silence; the Judges rise from 
their seats, duff their caps, bow their heads, 
and marmuran Ave Maria, and the ruffian 
| soldiers do the same. Ina few miuutes the 
tribunal resumes its funetions, for two pri- 
'soners of importauce are still to be judged. 
One of them is a young Frenchman of the 
illustrious tuwily of La Tremonille, who had 
served as a volunteer with the ‘* Prince of 
Orange,” and was made prisoner in a recent 
encounter with the Spaniards. His life is 
spared, us he offers to pay a ransom of 100,000 
crowns and the offer is accepted. The other 
is a Flemish noblenian of advanced age, 
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‘Count de Rysow,” who is charged with con- 
spiring ugainst the Spaniards. An order had 
been issued some, days before forbidding-.any 
one, under .pain of death, to leaye the. city 
on any pretext whatever, as the enemy were 
encamped outside the walls, and ‘‘ Rysow” 
was accused of disobeying the order. He 
had, in fact, stolen out the night before, after 
having planned a rising of the citizens, dur- 
ing which the troops of the ‘‘ Prince of 
Orange” were to penetrate into the city. 
‘“Rysow” had only just returned 
from his interview with the Prince out- 
side the gates. He had no -defence to 
make, and he is prepared for the worst. The 
seyerest pang he feels at that moment is for 
his wife, a young Spanish woman, Delores by 
name, whom he married for love, and to her 
he sends a last farewell by the ransomed 
Frenchman, A Spanisb officer billeted in his 
house is called as a witness against him, and 
to the utter astonishment of the culprit, 
declares that to his certain knowledge Count 
Rysow had not stirred from his house, for he 
saw him that same night leaving the Coun- 
tess’s apartments. He and Rysow had 
stumbled against each other in the dark; an 
altercation followed; the Spaniard, who was 
vvercome with wine, drew his sword, which 
the other caugit in his hand, at the same 
time calling upon the lady, who had been 
alarmed by the neise,, to return to her cham- 
ber. The Spaniard added that he fell asleep 
in the vestibule, and did not awake till day- 
break. The testimony of such a wittness 
was unanswerable, and the Council of Blood 
pioneunced the acquittal of the prisoner. 
Rysow is greatly astonished. He believes 
that the Spaniard, though an enemy, had by 
a generous impulse invented the story, in or- 
der to save the life of the host under whose 
roof he dwelt. He takes the first opportuni- 
ty of speaking to him in private, and thanks 
him for the generous fiction; but the honest 
Spaniard persists in his story, and even ex- 
presses his regret for haying wounded him in 
the haud with his sword during the scuffle. 
Rysow is perplexed in the extreme. At last 
tLe terrible: conyietion takes possession of . 
him that he has been dishonoured by her 
whom he so loved. He hastens home and 
questions his wife. She does not seek to 
deny her guilt; she audaciously avows it, but 
refuses to disclose the name of her paramour. 
Once the barrier of shame cast down, she 
gives vent to all the intense hatred she had 
ever secretly felt for her husband, and over- 
whelms him with her scorn. The old man is 
prostrated by so much ingratitude, for he had 
raised her from the lowest poverty to be his 
wife, and his affection for her was immense. 
This hatred arises from her being a Spaniard 
and a Catholic, and he isa foreigner and a 
heretic; while; in the storm of her-passion, 
she forgets that her lover is of the same 
country as her husband, and of the same 


ceed, 
(To be concluded. ) 
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Mme. la Marquise de Talhouet, gave last 
month a soirée musicale, in which Nilsson and 
Faure, sang various selections from Mozart, . 
Bellini, Alard, Schubert, A. Thomas, and 
Gounod. 

Le Ménéstrel speaks highly of Carreno’s pi- 
anism at her concert, last month, in Paris. 

Galli-Marie had great success at Lyons, 
At her farewell performance, so great was the 
crowd, that several hundred persons were 
turned away, for lack of standing room, in 
the house. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


First and only Sunday performance, 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 2, AT 8, 


Of ROSSINI’S IMMOLTAL MASS, 
With MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, MAD. TESTA, 
SIGNORS BOETTI and ANTONUCCL 
TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, 
Reserved Seats 50 Cents extra, 
Can now be hadat the box-office of Steinway’s; at G. 


Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the Theatre Ticket 
Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


ROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC—KELLOGG. 
First Performance in Brooklyn of Rossini’s 


MESS SOLENNELLE INEDITE, 
‘Lhursday, May 6, 
Seats at the Academy, Brooklyn, and 114 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 
JAMES FIGE, SYé,.. shi bis. ib Mieieda- 4etebne . Proprietor 
ADOLPHE BIRGFELD, . .....0:0,, cn0i « cescsmes os ones Manager 
THE FRENCH OPERA, 


Change opera every Evening. All the favorite Artists. 
Saturday, Matinee at 2, 


By Request : 
BARBE BLEUE. 
IRMA and AUJAC, 
Seats reserved without extra charge. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Highth Avenue. 


Mr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. GO. W. Duyleute, }0: / FOSSA Sole Manager 
CROWDED. CROWDED, 


Every evening and Saturday Matinee, 


Shakespeare’s {tHE iupEaTs Masterpiece. 
Mr. F. L. Davenport, ... Powel Selcls bloke. dais as . Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo,.... -Ferdinand 
Mr, W. Davidge, --..-Caliban 
and a great cast. 
THE MORLACCHI BALLET TROUPE. 

Scenery by C. 8S. GETZ; aJl new. 

Branch Ticket Office at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broad- 
way, and Twenty-third street, junction of Fifth Avenne and 
Broadway. 


ACADEMY OF MuSIC. 


Saturday evening, May 1, 


MLLE. LUCILLE TOSTEE. 
First Appearance of the French Opera Troupe in 
LE MARRIAGE AUX LANTERNES, 
Opera Bouffe in One Act, by Offenbach. 
Miles, Tostee and Irma, 
To be followed by the second act of * 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
To conclude with 


MONS. CHOUFLEURI, 
Opera Bouffe in one act by Offenbaoh, incidental to which 
Grand Concerto for Pianoforte, by H. HERZ, performed 
by Mile. Tostee, 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,...... ....-Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Benefit of 


Last Night : 

SCHOOL, SCHOOL. SCHOOL. 
Last Matinee to-day, at 2 o’clock. 
Monday, May 34d, 

CASTE. 


qu COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO 


Madame Varian Hoffman, 
= tat 


Fe) ah ae as oO ep ae 
25th St., near Broadway, 
On Wednesday Evening, May 5th. 1869, 
On which occasion Mme. Varian Hoffman will be assisted by 
Mrs. Farnham, 
Herr Habelmann, 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, and 
Signor A. Barili. 
Signor Fossati, Baritone. 


Tickets One Dollar........... Reserved Seats, 50 Cts. extra. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


| Hhilharmonic Soriety. 


SIXTH CONCERT, 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 8th, 1869, 8 o’clock, 
} Academy of Music, 
ORCHESTRA 100 PERFORMERS, 


Herr CARL BERGMANN, . Conductor, 
PROGRAMME, 

Symphony, A MgjOr wees ccc okt seme scence »...Mendelssohn 

Overture, Iphigenia, s,s bocce spp ecesds sap ccese wakares Gluck 

Manto it Fics scape encase CRP ICC We: Se Schumann 

RIVER TUTS, "ODPLON, acute camels’ ole e's b pa ’uprengsiouleie BBiehiglare’s Weber 


Mr. EDWIN BOOTH, 


The distinguished Tragedian, has consented to deliver the 
Suliloquy of ** Manfred,” from Byron’s Poem ‘The choral 
parts will be performed by the Liederkranz Society. 

In addition to which attraction the Eminent Pianist, 


Mr. CHARLES H. JARVIS, of Philadelphia, 
has kindly consented to perform on both occasions, 


FULL REHEARSAL FRIDAY, May 7th, 234, P. M. 


Rh. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., Pres. 
D. Schaad, Secretary. 


OPENING OF 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
On Wednesday, May 12. 


{ 


| THEODORE THOMAS, 


With bis 


‘UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA 


Will recommence his Series of 


Grand Bopular Concerts 
‘On Wednesday Evening, May 12, 1869. 


At the above named elegant and fashionable Summer re- 
sort, which is being enlarged and greatly improved for the 


Summer Season. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,........... aR 30 cents, 
Back page af Paies wistmesia4 eeceereess 20 Cents, 
Inside pages” PPSTEAIIS bao sited dino ooes. 16 cents. 


Amusement page evceeeee 20 Cents, 


For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 

Glubp of Five, fos. ccccccecesscrasce bacpe nines cae $16.00. 
| Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post- 
office in 20 cents a year or 5 cents a quarter, in advance, 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
| OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Astor Place. 


Watson's Art Journal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 1. 


The office of Warson’s ArT JoURNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite al) to communicate 
with us with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


EVENTS PASE AND TO COME. 


The present week has been signalized by a 
really important musical event—nothing less 
than the production of Rossini’s Messe So- 
lennelle, the last composition of the great 
meestro. 

Its performance in Paris has created an al- 
most unparalelled furore, which is spreading 
all over Europe, so that before the winter the 
Messe Solennelle will have made the grand 
tour triumphantly, aud have coined teus of 
thousands of dollars for its owners. 

Mr. Max S'rakoseh holds the right of per- 
formance in this country, holding, we be- 
lieve, the only full score in America, Could 
he have procured a large ‘chureh for its per- 
formance, he wonld have secnred an unequi- 
voeal success, for the effeet of the music 
would have been doubled, as compared with 
its effect in the Academy of Music. But, we 
presume, that he did the best he could, but 
the Messe certainly suffered from the location 
in which it was given. 

We do not propose to speak ciitically either 
of the work, »r the performance this week. 
Indeed, the articles which we have repro- 
duced from the French and English papers, 
have so thoronghly analyzed the composition, 
that there is but little left to be said. Its 
beauties, musically considered, are so domi- 
nant, that they cannot fail to charm the 
dullest ear, and to quicken the’ slowest intel- 
ligence, Its character in a religious point of 
view, may be open to discussion, but we are 
inclined to think on the whole, that it will 
stand even that test. 

The artists entrusted with the solo parts, 
were Miss Louisa Kellogg, Mme. Testa, Sig- 
nor Boetti, and Signer Antonucci. The or- 
chestra was large and efficient, but the chorus 
was insufficient in numbers, and not too well 
rehearsed. The two performances on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings attracted large and 
fashionable audiences. 

It will be performed for the third time, to- 
morrow evening, Sunday, at Steinway Hall, 
where, we think, it will be heard to better ad- 
vantage. 


THEODORE THOMAS gave his last Sunda 
evening Concert at Steinway Hall, on the 25 
ult. before crowded audience. The instru- 
mental performances were as brilliant as 
usual, and Mile. Josey Hofié and Wenzel 
Kopta divided the honor of the Solo depart- 
ment winning enthusiastic encores for their 
really artistic execution. F 


CENTRAL Park GARDEN, that beautiful and 
popular place of amusement, will open its 
summer campaign on Wednesday evening, the 
12th of May, with the unabated attraction of 
Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra. It is the in- 
tention of the managers to make the coming 
season unusually brilliant. There will be a 
constant supply of novelties, for the Thomas’ 
repertoire is being constantly added to, and 
many new and beautiful pieces will be pro 
duced in rapid succession. Central Park 
Garden is unquestionably the most delightful 
of all places of amusement that the City affords 
in the summer time. Oue meets there every 
one worth knowing, who hus not left New- 
York for watering places or Europe. Then 
the music can hardly be excelled, and the good 
things which the caterer supplies are sach as 
can be fully depended npon. We prognos'i 
cate a brilliant season for Central Park Gar- 
den this summer. 


Madame Varian-Hoffman’s complimentary 
Concert takes place ut Apollo Hall on Wednes 
day evening next, May the 5th, on which oc- 
ca:ion she will be assisted by the well known 
amateur vocalist Mrs. Farnham, one of Bari- 
li’s most sucees+ful pupils, Herr Hablemann, 
tenor, Signor Fossati, baritone, Mr. Alfred 
Hoffmann, violinist, Mr. S. B. Mills, pianist, 
und Signor A. Barili. M’me. Hoffman is an 
artist, whose vucal excellence is well known 
and highly esteemed, she has the gift of 
charming her audience, by her fluent style, 
beautiful voice aud pleasing manuer. Her 
own attractions together with the attractions 
of the eminent ariists assisting her, should 
crowd Apollo Hall to oveiflowing. <A very 
large number of seats have been secured in 
advance, by the distinguished ladies) who 
have superin‘ended this compliment to Mme. 
Varian-Hoffman 


Wm. Hall & Son are republishing Rossini’s 
Petite Messe Solounelle. The principal num- 
bers can be had separately. 


G. Schirmer, who ha; everything and 
knows every thing that he has, will receive a 


fresh supply of the Messe in a few days ; the | 


rush for copies was so great, that his whole 
stock of that celebrated composition was 
speedily exhausted. 


Tue Frere AvenvE TuHeatre by its extra- 
ordinary variety of performances and the 
most admirable artists sustaining them, keeps 
up an excitement which fills the house. Its 
success is in every way unequivocal. During 
the coming week, there will be change in 
performauce every evening, in which the in- 
imitable artistes Mules. Irma and ‘Tostee will 
appear alternately, with Anjac aud the 
strength of the company. To-day, Saturday, 
there will be a Barbe-Blene matinee, with Ir- 
ma and Aujae. ‘ 


Lzs Dracons pr Vrrxars, (The Hermit’s 
Bell), a charming opera comique in three acts 
by A. Maillard, is in active rehearsal, and 
will positively be produced on Monday, May 
10th. The cast will introduce both Irma 
:nd Tostee, Aujac, ete. This, we think, will 
prove the greatest card of the season. 


‘‘SonooL” wil BE PERFORMED at the 
matinee to-day and this evening, after which 
it will be withdrawn, and the beautiful play 
of ‘*Caste” will be presented with new 
scenery, dresses, and all the elegant appoint- 
ments, for which Wallack’s Theatre is so ce- 


| thereon. 
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lebrated. It will be produced on Monday 
evening next, and the east will comprise the 
whole strength of the company. 


OO OOS 


ORGANISTS VERSUS CLERGYMEN AND 
VICE VERSA. 


We published in our last issue a letter from 
Mr. Jerome Hopkins in explanation of his 
difficulties with the clergymen of Christ 
Church of this City. We know Mr. Hopkins 
to be remarkably impulsive, and judging 
from the garbled reports of, and the covert 
sneers of the daily press upon the affair, we 
thought he might have acted without due 
consideration. We made no comment upon 
the transaction, preferring to wait for Mr. 
Hopkins’ promised explanation. It has 
come, and we have laid it before our readers, 
so that they might form their judgment 
We have read it through carefully, 
aud we cannot but endorse his action in every 
respect. He was grossly and unnecessarily 
insulted; his duties were-interfered with, and 
the clergyman who so acted, was indecorous 
enough to introduce a personal conflict, in 
the midst of the D.vine Service. 


The whole management in relation to 
church music has always been a crying evil, 
resulting mainly from the fact, that the or- 
ganist, the brains of the choir, has rarely en- 
joyed a recognized status, and from another 
fact. that clergymen and cougregations con 
stitute themselves not only musical directors, 
but musical critics, They make out the pro- 
gramme and then abuse it, for it is a pleasant 
fact connected with churches, that one half 
of the congregations systematically disap- 
prove of what the other half as doggedly 
sustains. Another amiable, distinguishing 
trait, is the craving desire to steal each other’s 
singers. No soouer does a singer make a hit 
in a choir, than half a dozen music commit- 
tees are immediately on the qui vive to secure 
her. They are ready to outbid each other, 
and do not hesitate to induce the singer to 
break a present engagement, and, if success- 
ful, do not hesitate to dismiss their own sin- 
ger almost without notice, to make room for 
the coveted acquisition. This little transac- 
tion embraces two gross wrongs, and would, 
among gentlemen, be looked upon as posi- 
tively dishonorable. But music-committees 
rarely have souls, and have wonderful ob- 
tusepess, as to the fine points of conscience, 
The wrongs which singers have suffered at 
the hands of committees and clergymen, 
would fill a volume, and in a future number 
we shall discuss the matter at length. 

Mr. Hopkins in promptly resenting so 
gross a public insult, exhibited a proper feel- 
ing of self respect, and his defence was not 
only conclusive, but its context administered 
a severe and well deserved rebuke, and told 
some very unpalatable truths with an out- 
spoken vehemence that was particularly sa- 
tisfactory to all who were familiar with the 
subject. His views as to the music and the 
organist’s position are thoroughly sound, and 
he handled the matters with a boldness and a 
spirit, for which he deserves the thanks of all 
who suffer from the infliction of music com- 
mittees and meddling clergymen. 


—————$ ge 


Bagier has reengaged Fraschini, Nicolini, 
and Pulermi, his tenors. 
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WAIFS FROM PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


Rossini’s ‘‘Litle Mass” alternates with 
Meyerbeer’s ‘*Struensee,” at ‘‘ Les Italiens,” 
during this month. 


Mile. Krauss offered for her benefit in that 
house, the second act of ‘‘Don Juan,” the 
third act of ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” and fourth 
act of ‘‘ La Favorite,” besides and entreacte, 
introducing Schubert’s ballade, ‘‘ Le Roi des 
Aulmes,”’ orchestrated by Berlioz. 


‘‘La Pergola”—Florence—is declared, to 
have, at last, found a genuine success, with le 
Comte Ory, in which Mme. de Maes, Mlle. 
Bioneolini, and Montanaro. 


Sivori, Minnie Hauck, and Carreno went 
from Paris, recently, on a concert tour in 
Holland. 


OO 


A NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


We find in many of.the European papers 
the most flattering accounts of a young Ame- 
rican, Miss Emma La Jeunesse, who has 
been lately studying in Paris. The young 
lady was recently organist of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y., which she gave up to 
cultivate her fine musical abilities and her 
beautiful voice, under the direction of the 
great masters of Paris. The papers of that 
City are enthusiastic in her praise. We give 
a few extracts:— 

Ie Ménéstrel. The concert of Mile. La 
Jeunesse at the Salle Erard, yesterday, was 
most charming. Her voice is of the richest 
and most meliffluent quality—a quality se- 
ductive in its sweetness. It is hardly pos- 
sible to sing Italian and English songs with 
more grace and expression, than she throws 
into them. 

La Musicale, says: The young American 
artist Mlle. La Jeunesse, sings with wonder- 
ful richness and sweetness of voice, and her 
style is unequalled. Her singing is like in- 
spirations Our great master Dufres says, 
‘‘her voice is charming, and her style per- 
fect.” 

The European news says of a private soiree 
given at the residence of the poet Pacini, 
Mile. La Jeunesse sang the grand aria from 
** Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ in Italian. Prince 
Poniatowski, the great composer, being pre- 
sent, said: ‘* It is impossible to execute with 
more perfect grace and eloquent grandeur. 
Her voice is wonderful, full of soul and fine 
expression-” Maurice Strakosch, who was 
also there, said: ‘‘She sings with an expres- 
sion of soul, stirring sweetness and power 
unsurpassed, and her style is perfect in all its 
parts. 


The American Register, of March. 15, says: 


Mile. La Jeunesse of New York, gave a con- | 


cert, on Tuesday, at the Salle Erard. She 
was well sustained by artists of great merit, 
such as) Mlle. Gayrand, Messrs. Tuffanel, 
Wunder-Guaht,) and) Duchesne.. Mlle. La 
Jeunesse sang an Italian Aria, a Duo, and an 
English Ballad in a manner so delightful as 
to stir every heart. : 


Le Temps, of March 19, says: At a soiree | 
yesterday at the residence of our confrere of 
the English Press, Mr. Crawford, of the 
News, the charming artist Mile. Emma La 
Jeunesse and Gayrard did honor to music. 
Mile. La Jeunesse sung the Romance ‘of Ro- 
sa de Marta and several Scottish Ballads, with 
a voice the most pure, vibrating, and inspir- 
ing. The audience was enthusiastic at the | 
exhibition of musical talent so truly wonder- 
ful. | 

Among the number present were the Dake | 
de Bourbon, of Spain, Mr. Burlingame, and 
the Japanese Embassy, Bierstadt. Gerold, 
(the author), Park Godwin and lady, daughter 
of the American poet W. C. Bryant, Bowese, 
chief of the American Banking House in 
Paris, Jaden, the marine artist, and many of | 
the English aristocracy. 

Mile. La Jeunesse having Created an éclat 
and acquired a brilliant reputation among the | 
. great masters and artists of Paris, and having 

delighted the best French and American | 
circles with her remarkable vocal inspira | 


tions, has lately, we learn, started for Italy, |- 


under the patronage of the Colonie Ameri- | 
caine de Paris, to make a debut at Milan, un- 
der the direction of Lempirti, the greatest 
master now living. It is expected that she 
will first appear at La Scala. 

Mile. La Jeunesse has been in Hurope for 
some time, and will remain in Italy for five 
months; after which she will return to Paris, 
and leave for the United Stares in the Spring 
of 1870. Her progress, while under the in- 
struction of the celebrated Dupres, has been 


rapid and remarkable, and she owes much to) qyawn from sight of the conductor's baton, | 


and unproyided with suitable accomodation | 


his skill and care. But she is still more in- 
debted to the able teaching of her father, 
Professor La Jeunesse, whose early instruc- 
tion formed her not only as a vocalist, but as 
organist and pianist. To him is due her pre- 
sent eminence, and he may well be proud of 
the talent he has fostered. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


A large audience gathered in the 14th Street 


Opera House, yesterday afternoon, to hear | 
the second rehearsal of Mendelssohn’s Sym- 


phony in A major, Gluck’s Overture to Iphi- 


genia, Schumann's Manfred, and Weber's | 


Overture to Oberon. 
All these gratified a refined musical sense, 


and so afforded most pleasing contrast with | 


the violent delights, which some previous re- 
hearsal performances abounded. 

Mr. Edwin Booth will deliver the soliloquy 
from Byron’s Poem of Manfred, and Mr: C, 


H. Jarvis, of Philadelphia, play a pianoforte | 


solo at the next rehearsal and in the final 
concert. 

After the audience had retired, an unex- 
pected gratification was experienced, by vo- 
lunteer trial of Mr. Joseph Noll’s first essay 
in overture writing, the composition ex- 
cited unanimous praise, from that well in- 
formed body of ' musicians, and their hearty 
cooperation made a saccess|for an old and 
highly meritorious orchestral leader. 
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“Written for Watson's Art Journal. 
SO NEAR; AND YET SO FAR! 


The prompter’s bell was uttering its final “tingle ting,” 

And. the curtain was justrising-when-a darling little 
thing 

In blue and white, with dainty little gloves of perfect fit, | 

Took her seat upin the boxes, when Lwas mthe pit. | 


I was charmed, and subjugated, the moment she sat | 
down, | 
[ did not heed the pantomime—I never saw the clown! 


While she was in the boxes, and-I was in the pit! 


| Aman with bushy whiskers sat bebind ber in the dark, | 


Who giggled like an idiot when she whispered arema k! 
He could not feel the privilege it was by her to sit, 
| And he was in the boxes—and I was in the pit! 


T longed to be beside her when her eyes flashed at the 
fun, 

To join my laugh with hers at each excruciating pun, 

To share her quick approval of every happy hit, 

But she was in the boxes, and I was in the pit! 


| At last the bushy-whiskered man put on her cloak to go, | 
And I suffered awful torments, it was very weak, I know | 
| To permit such spoony feelings through 


to flit, 
When she was in the boxes, and I was in the pit! 


Coomes Davis. 
Birmingham, England. 
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SACRED MUSICAL PERFORMANCE AT 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


A fair audience filled the galleries, and 
middle seats on the lower floor of this church, 
on Sunday evening, April 25th. We must 


in this place, that its organ loft,.is unsuited 
to a large chorus and orchestra, who crowd- 
'ed together, and some of the latter, with 


rigid exactitude, 

In general, the choral and orchestral. per- 
formance, under Mr. W. F. Pecher’s conduct, 
was creditable, except the perceptible flatting 
by male voices, 


|soprano at this church, afforded eutire satie- 
favtion to all present, by her performance in 
this concert. She has well cultivated a na- 
turally beautiful and effective soprano. Her 
style and method are worthy of a first class 
vocul artist, while her entire lack of preteu- 
sion or affectation, engages public esteem, on 
first hearing. 

She, also, carefully avoids the fatal error, 


| 


often betrayed, in flourishes to show off com- 
pass and brilliant execution. 
| Miss Gomien, who at this concert replaced 


Church, has a good mezzo soprano to enlist 
sympathy with, yet repels musicianly estima- 
tion,*by constant effort to make a sensation. 

The duet by Messrs. Fritsch and Staud, 
gratified the audience far more, than Mr. 
Fritsch’s tenor solos, got in leal of the male. 


Nor the acting, nor the sceuery, the ballet, nor the wit, | 


my cranium | 


premise, our notice, of musical performance, | 


to make good play, could not be called upon | 


Mrs. Easton, for many years the leading | 


into which possessors of good voices, are too. 


Miss Henne, recently engaged at St. Xavier's, 


That day and evening were remarkable for, 
a cold, brisk, westerly wind, and yet they 
were not content with opening all the upper 
windows and doors upon the eastside, but; to 
cool off the raging: heat, of some rather ex- 
cited men, blasts. of wind keenly were poured 
upon those in the front galleries, by opening 
avenues for its entrance upon the West side. 

We must consider that a very airy. proceed- 
ure, and St. Peter’s church, the coolest place 


of amusement in New York, if notiu America, . 


eT ae eee aerees Peet 
GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT: 
|For THE BENEFIT OF THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, 
Saturday, April 24th, 


| 


| 


The programme of this concert b: re on its . 
| face, umple warrant for purely benevolent pur- 
| pose by the Liederkranz Suciety,as it was there 
‘stated that, the entire gross receipts would 
be devoted to the German Hospital Fund. 

A lurge orchestra aud mixed. chorus, with 
Mme. Friderici, mezzo soprano, and Messrs. 
Kopta—violinist, you Inten—pianist, and F, 
Steins—full voiced baritone, performed @ 
good vocal and instrumental selection, the. 
grandest and most satisfactory of all being 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Walpurgisnacht,” Cantate 
| for soli, full chorus, and orchestra. : 
Following our ruje never to criticise ad- 
'versely, performances given really for a bene- 
'volent ebject, we remark, that a large audi- 
ence were generally pleased, with their of- 
' ferings upon the sacred altar of charity, and 
| Mr. Steins proved more conelusively than 
ever, that vocal power is superior to all com- 
| peting influences, 


—~—P e, 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO 
HARRY SANDERSON. 


We regretted to tind so feeble a response, 
to Mr. Sanderson’s ‘last appeal foraid trom - 
the great pubhe, that, once hung entrapeed 
‘upon bis pianoforte expositions and brilliant 
display of rapid octaves, but he probably 
/suffered, from. the superior claims of that - 
icharity, above noticed. His programme for 
that occasion, experienced severe detriment 
by the substitution of Miss Bull, for Mrs. 
Mixsell, euforced by the latter’s sudden ill- 
ess. i 

Mr. Sanderson and his remaining assis- 
‘tants, did their best, however, to. satisfy that 
| . . . . 4 : 
public’s expectations, and fairly sueceeded 
in their laudable purpose, so far as they were _ 
| permitted to prove good intents by deeds. _ 
Signor Fossati’s absence having been curt- 
lly notified by Mr, Harrison, a solo was played 
‘by Mr. Sanderson, and before the audience 
‘could demand an encore, or some ne® proof 
of his ability, the lights were turued off, end 
those preseut, were compelled to retire in a 
rather vexed spirit. 

—_———————Q  — 


: NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


|. Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bar-* 
|tholdy, A Social and Arvistic Biography. 
By Elise Polko. ‘Translated from the German 
‘by Lady Wallace. New York, Leypoldt & 
_ Holt. 

‘The musical world is deeply indebted to 


|chorus, because in duet he merely bore his | Elise Polko for her contributions to its litera- 

own part, and was not obliged to force his ture, Her works are positively charming, for - 

voice upward, to lift choristers to orchestral | they are written in a spirit of keen artistic 

pitch. — appreciation, and an enthusiasm which stamps 
Those who manage subordinate matters in | its imprint upon every page. 

| this edifice, seem to have extravagant notions; »These Reminiscences give usa clear insight 

| of physical endurance, |of: Mendelssohn’s social life, revealing the 


man as he was in his every da relations, 
from his boyhood to his death. They reveal 
to us the beautiful home-relations upon which 
his character was founded; the affections 
which surrounded him like a perpetual halo, 
and by which he was influenced through 
every step in life. We confess that we are 
fascinated with the minute details with which 
the book abounds, for they biing us into fa- 
miliar contact with the habits and thoughts 
of one, whose genius has Lrought delight to 
the hearts of myriads, and made his name im- 
mortal in the record of art. 

We commend this book most cordially to 
our readers; it should be in eyery library. 
Lady Wallace has rendered the translation 
with grace and fluency, and the} publishers 
have produced it in admirable style. 

Leypoldt & Holt announce the following 
works in preparation; Eblert’s Letters on 
Music, Robert Schumann’s Writings on Mu- 
sical Literature, and La Mara’s Essays in 
Musical Biography and Criticism. 


The Atlanti: Monthly for May, has a rare 
table of contents, not only in variety but in 
excellence. The two continued articles, 
“ Malbone, an Oldport Romance,” and ‘‘ The 
Foe in the Household,” are carried on with 
sustained interest. ‘The Clothes Mania” is 
an article of considerable interest, tracing 
the course and influence of fashion, and de- 
ducing therefrom reflections which are both 
sad and startling. ‘‘The Heroine of Long 


Point” is a brief but interesting sketch of a | 


noble woman in humble life, whose humanity 
and fortitude were heroic, and whose name is 
fitly put on record as one worthy to be re- 
membered. Brahmanism is an article of re- 
search, containing an account of that religion 
and its special relation as a system of thought 
to Christianity. The two poems, ‘‘ The Pu- 
ritan Lovers,” and ‘‘ Eleanor in the Empty 
House,” are good. The other articles in ad- 
dition to the Reviews and Literary notices 
are, the ‘‘Autobiography of a Shaker,” 
‘Spring in Washington,” ‘‘ Can a Life Hide 
Itself ?” ‘‘The Pacific Railroad—open,”’ ‘‘The 
Intellectual Character of President Grant,” 
and ‘The New Taste in Theatricals.” 


Our Young Folks for May, not received. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for May, is a number 
of rare excellence; its articles are high-toned, 
and are apparently accepted as flowers are 
chosen for a bouquet, for their contrast in 
hue and perfume. ‘The papers are all original, 
and are from the pens of practiced writers, 
and we can say, without hesitation, that they 
are all good. Hans Breitmann, whose fame 
has now become European, comes out with 
remarkable strength asa politician, and shad- 
ows forth a faint hope, that he may inoculate 
the science of politics, with a grain or two of 
honesty. Its table of contents is as follows: 
—1l. Beyond the Breakers, a novel, part 5, 
by Hon, Robert Dale Owen; 2. May Apples, 
a poem, by W. L. Shoemaker; 3. Salmon 
Fishing, by Dr. A. C. Hamlin; 4. Hans 
Breitmann in Politics, by Charles G. Leland; 
5. Rougegorge, a tale, by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; 6. Life in Coal Mines, by Thomas 
i. Walton ; 7. A Few Curious Derivatives, 
by Prof. Henry Coppee; 8. Dick Lyle’s Fee, 
a story of the day, by L. Clarke Davis ; 9. 
Spectrum Analysis, by Charles Morris ; 10. 
Earl Douglas, of Philadelphia, by Dr. Benj. 
H. Coates; 11. Recollections of Washington 
Irying, by L. Gaylord Clark; 12. The Argo- 
sy, a poem, by Adelaide Cilley ; 13. A Real 
Ghost Story ; 14. Our Monthly Gossip ; 15. 
Literature of the Day. 
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We loek upon Lippincott’s as among the 
best of the Magazines published. 


Packard’s Monthly for May, presents an 
array of interesting articles from popular 
writers of acknowledged merit; wit: Alice 
Cary, Edwin de Leon, Horace Greeley, T. 
W. Knox, N. G. Shepard, J. W. Hddy, 
George W. Bungay, Georgiana, Richard 
Yates, Marian, Oliver Dyer, and Junius H. 
Brgwne. The articles all commend them- 
selves to the common sense of their readers, 
and are written in a pleasant vein, which 
adds interest to the subject. The proprietor 
denies the assertion, that his Monthly cir- 
culates one hundred thousand, but states in 
a warning tone, that if it has not that num- 
ber by the first of next January, somebody 
will be to blame. Somebody ought, certain- 
ly, to'look to it.. 


* Onward,” Carleton’s Magazine for May, 
conducted by Capt. Maine Reid, is fully up 
to the standard it has erected. The continued 
stories, ‘‘ The Lost Sister,” and ‘*‘ The Yellow 
Chief,” sustain their sensational interest ; 
the ‘Three Clerks,” is an excellent story, 
and ‘‘A Kanack Police Court,” is well 
worth reading. The article on ‘‘ The Vul- 
tures of America” is well written and full of 
interest. 

The poetry, as a general thing, is good, and 
besides the articles already mentioned, there 
are others to suit the varied taste of a circle 
of readers. The editor wishes it to be un- 
derstood, that ‘‘Onward” is not a Magazine 
for ‘‘Young Folks,” but for the ‘young 
manhood and womanhood of America,’’ who 
have accompanied him ‘two decades” on the 
flowery path of light, and somewhat roman- 
tic literature. If they, the young manhood 
and womanhood have accompanied him two 
“decades,” they must now be pretty old 
young boys and girls, or else they must have 
commenced their literary pursuits at a very 
tender age. Poor old #ngland and jaunty 
young France, together with Dickens and 
Trollope, are terribly shattered in the present 
number of ‘‘ Onward.” 


Demorest’s ‘‘ Young America” and Sewell’s 
** Little Corporal”’ both present an attractive 
table of contents, for May. They are really, 
what they profess to be—veritable children’s 
Magazines. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine is gorgeous 
with richly colored fashion plates, and its 
amptitude in all the details pertaining to the 
subject, leave but little to be-said. The il- 
lustrations are almost numberless, and are 


| mostly admirable ; the colored plate from an 


original sketch, by Mr. Frank Leslie, is 
cleverly executed and is interesting. It con- 
tains; besides, a vast amount of selected 
Sere matter, calculated to suit the general 
aste, 


Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion for May, is 
also a capital number, Its contents are ori- 
ginal and from the pens of recognized and 
popular writers. It is produced in the 
choicest and daintiest way, in style, paper, 
and printing. 


The Phrenological Journal for May, contains 
illustrated sketches of William E. Gladstone, 
James E, Emerson, Caroline L. Herschel, 
President Grant and his Cabinet Officers, to- 
gether with portraits of old German artists, 
Durer, Holbein, Cranach, Vischer, and Stos. 
It also contains many articles of interest, in 
the direction of its peculiar specialities, It 
also contains a specimen of the most wretch- 
ed twaddle of music, that ever came from 


9 
that special depot of musical trash, from 
whence the Phrenological Journal borrowed 
it. Is there no one about the office of the 
Journal possessed of the organ of tune ? 


a 


- CHOPIN AND KALKBRENNER.,. 


A short time after his arrival in Paris, in 
the year 1831, Chopin, in virtue of a letter of 
introduction given him in Germany, paid me 
a visit, and played some of his charming Ma- 
zurkas (subsequently printed as Op. 6 and 7) 
then unpublished. Impressed by his original 
and captivating execution, and no less so by 
the little compositions themselves, breathing 
at one moment a spirit of melancholy, and, 
at the next, of passion, and full of original 
melody, rhythm, and harmony, I held out my 
hand to him, and we became forthwith 
friends. 

Some daysafter our first interview, he again 
called on me, but this time he was evidently 
agitated and deeply moved. Inreply to my 
sympathetic inquiries, he informed me, with 
eyes full of tears, that he had just come from 
Kalkbrenner’s, to whom he had played some- 
thing, to hear what Kalkbrenner thought and 
profit by his advice. He said that Kalkbren- 
ner’s curt verdict was: ‘‘ That is not piano- 
forte playing. You must begin again from 
the beginning. Come and see me soon; I 
will myself give you lessons, for you appear 
to possess talent.” ; 

So, Iam only a bungler,” continued Cho- 
pin, in an ecstasy of lamentations, ‘‘a bung- 
ler, who, blended by the indulgent approba- 
tion of the world, fancied he was some- 
thing.”—‘‘ You are foolsh!” I said, intér- 
rupting him, impatient at his outbursts of 
despair, which seemed as if they would never 
end. ‘Do not be guilty of any absurdity. 
You know, as I myself recently saw, more in 
your little finger than Kalkbrenner in his 
whole body, and you will far surpass him in 
reputation.”—‘‘ But,” he observed, sadly, 
though with greater self-possession than be- 
fore, ‘‘how shall I live in future here in 
Paris. In consequence of Kalkbrenner’s 
opinion, no one will purchase my manu- 
seripts.”—‘‘ Oh, oh!’ ITreplied, “if that is 
it, just let me hear what you have composed.” 
He immediately sat down at the piano, and 
played his twenty-four ‘‘ Etudes,” several of 
his Nocturnes, Mazurkas, and Walzes, the 
Polonaise, Op. 22. and the magnificent Brllad 
in G minor, Op. 28. He played, probably, 
nearly three hours, though I was so enraptur- 
ed that I did not notice how the time had 
gone. He then patsed, perfectly exhausted, 
but without making any sign of leaving off 
for good. Overpowered with the impression 
produced by his incomparable performance, 
however, I fell round his neck and embraced 
him with enthusiasm, expressing, in direct 
opposition to Kalkbrenner, my admiration 
and rapture at his playing as well as at his 
talent for composition, and prophecying for 
him an unusually brilliant future. begged 
him to bring me all the compositions he had 
already written, as well as all he might even- 
tually write. We soon agreed about the price, 
as I could joyfully pay .the sum he asked, a 
sum which relieved him for a long time of all 
the cares and embarrassments which assail an 
unknown stranger without means on his ar- 
rivalin Paris. Since then we were always 
friends, I myself being his publisher, to whom 
he immediately played whatever he wrote. 

What can Kalkbrenner have said when, 
shortly afterwards, a whole string of Mazur- 
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kas and two books of ‘‘ Etudes” were pub- 
lished. What can he have said when Chopin, 
the self-taught natural genius, on whom he 
had looked down, became the most popular 
pianist of Parisian drawing-rooms, considered 
a phenomenon in touch and style of playing, 
and whom people spared no sacrifice to 
hear? 

Both died the same year (1849), one a man 
of forty, the other an old man of sixty, and the 
world of music has duly estimated the extent of 
this double loss. Far be it from me to extol or 
depreciate either at the expense of the other, 
for they were two men of totally different 
artistic natures. Chopin reposes in Paris, 
which he loved so much, a capital which 
revered him and paid him homage, and which, 
after we first became acquainted, he never 
left, save to make a few short trips to Ger- 
many, and one such to England, A tomb- 
stone marks his last resting-place in Pere-la- 
Chaise, but our common friend, Franz Liszt, 
has raised an imperishable monument to his 
Memory in his work about him. 

Baden. MavriIcEe SCHLESINGER. 

-_—$— $=. 


HERR R. WAGNER ON HIMSELF. 


According to the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna, the following is a faithful extract 
from a letter addressed by Herr Richard 
Wagner, to Madame von Kalergis, at present 


Madame Muchanow, the year he received the | 


invitation to visit Munich. The reader will 
perceive most clearly how severely Herr Wag- 


mer was suffering, at that period, from the | 


disease of self-idolatry. The extract, copied 
from the original, runs thus:— 

**Since then my fate has taken an unpre- 
eedently favourable turn. I wason the point 
of perishing; every effort for my well-being 
had proved a failure. The strangest and al- 
most demoniacal ill-luck baffied me at every 


step I took; I had resolved to withdraw for | 


ever into some retreat, and for ever abandon 
eyery enterprise connected with art. During 


the weeks that all this was ripening, the | 


young King of Bavaria, who had scarcely 
succeeded to the government, ordered search 
to be made for me in eyery place where I was 
not. Atlength his messenger found me in 


Stuttgardt, and took me to him. What shall | 


E say to you? The most incredible thing, and 
yet the only thing requisite for me, became 
a complete truth. In the year of the first 
representation of my Tannhduser, a queen 
brought forth the Genius of my life, who was 
destined to raise me, once in the Ceepest 
distress, to the highest degree of happiness. 


As a youth of fifteen, he was present at a per- | 


formance of my Lohengrin; since then, he has 
belonged to me! He calls me his only teacher 
and educator, all that is dearest to him in the 
world! Liszt saw letters of his to me, and 


observed: the Royal youth was as receptivity | 


all that I was as productivity. My dear friend, 


there is no doubt here! Every day brings! 
He | 


proof of the Prodigious, the Beautiful! 
was sent from heaven; through him I am, 
and ynderstand myself. Ilove him. I am 


free, and soar above the Common Mass far | 


up in the clouds, I have nothing now to 


do but to finish my works and carry them | 


out completely. The Nibdungen is resumed 
entirely in accordance with my plan. 
May, next year, Tristan und Isolde, with 
Schnorr, and the best that is to be had, My 
gracious King has drawn hither my most 
imtimate friends to plaese mé; in November, 


the Bulows move for ever to Munich. A few | 


In} 


| 


that he will be requested to come here. Never 
has history had to record anything so wonder- 
ful, so profound, so ecstatic as the relations 
of my King tome. Perhaps this could hap- 
pen only to me. In this splendid youth, my 
art lives as though visibly growing; he is my 
father and my home, my happiness!” 

Since the time when this was written, 
something has. happened to Schnorr, and 
parallels have been drawn between Herr 
Wagner and Lola Montez. But this By the 
church-yard.—A.§S.8. e 

SS ey 

Musican SHEuts In Ceyton.—On the occa- 
sion of a visit which I made to Batticaloa, I 
made some inquiries relative to a story which 
Thad heard of musical sounds said to be heard 
issuing from the bottom of the lake, at several 
places, both above and below the ferry oppo- 
site the old Dutch Fort, and which the na- 
tives suppose to proceed from some fish pecu- 
liar to the locality. The report was confirmed 
to me in all its particulars, and one of the 
spots whence the sounds proceed was pointed 
out between the pier and a rock which inter 
sects the channel, two or three hundred yards 
fo the eastward. They were said to be heard 
at night, and most distinctly when the moon 
was nearest the full, and they were described 
as resembling the faint sweet notes of an 
AHolian harp. I sent for some of the fisher- 
men, who said they were perfectly aware of 
the fact, and that their fathers had always 
known of the existence of the musical sounds 
heard, they said, at the spot alluded to, but 
only during the dry season, and they cease 
when the lake is swollen by the freshets after 
therain. They believed them to proceed 
from a shell which is known by the name of 
the ‘‘ erying shell.’’ I sent them in search of 
the shell, and they returned bringing me some 
living specimens of different shells, chiefly 
litorina and cerithium. In the evening, when 
the moon had risen, I took a boat and accom- 
panied the fishermen to the spot. We rowed 
about two hundred yards north-east of the 
jetty by the fort gate; there was not a breath 
of wind, nor a ripple except that caused by 
the dip of our oars; and on coming to the 
point mentioned I distictly heard the sounds 
in question. They came up from the water 
like the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or 
the faint vibrations of a wine-glass when its 
rim.is rubbed by a wet finger. It was not 


| one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny 


sounds, each clear and distinct in itself, the 


sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. ' 


On applying the ear to the woodwork of the 
boat, the vibration was greatly increased in 
volume by conduction, The sourds varied 
considerably at diffarent points, as we moved 
across the lake, as if the number of the ani- 
mals from which they proceceeded was greatest 
in particalar spots; and occasionally we rowed 
out of hearing of them altogether, until on 
returning to the original locality the sounds 
were at once renewed. 


——————* 8 o—____—_— 
THE EFFECT OF. MUSIC ON SHEEP. 

Haypn relates the following anecdote with 
regard to the power of music: 

“*TIn my early youth I went with some other 
young people equally devoid of care, one day 
during the extreme heat of summer, to seek 
for coolness and fresh air on one of the lofty 
mountains which surround the Lago Maggiore, 
in Lombardy. Haying reached by daybreak 
the middle of the ascent, we stopped to con- 
template the Berromean Isles, which were dis- 
played under our feet, in the middle of the 


days since, I was enabled to inform Cornelius | lake, when we were surrounded by a large 


flock of sheep, which were leaving their fold 
to go to their pasture. One of our party, 
who was no bad performer on the flute, {and 
who always carried his instrument along with 
him, took it out of his pocket. at 0 

‘**T am going,’ said he, ‘to turn Corydon; 
let us see whether Virgil’s sheep will recognise 
their pastor.’”’ M 

“ He began to play. The sheep and goats, 
which were following one another towards the 
mountain, with their heads hanging down, 
raised them at the first sound of the flute, 
and all, with a general and hasty movement, 
turned to the side from whence the agreeable 
sounds proceeded. Gradually they flocked 
round the musician, and listened with mo- 
tionless attention. He ceased playing; still 
the sheep did not stir. The shepherd with 
his staff obliged those nearest him to move 
on. They obeyed; but no sooner did the 
flautist begin to play again, than his auditors 
again returned to him,’ The shepherd, out 
of patience, pelted them with clods of earth; 
but not one would move. The flautist played 
with additional skill; the shepherd -fell into 
a passion, whistled, scolded and pelted. the 
mutinous amateurs with stones. Such as 
were hit by them began to march, but the 
others still refused to stir, At last, the shep- 
herd was obliged to entreat our Orpheus to 
stop his magic sounds. The sheep then 
moved off, but continued to stop ata distance, 
as often as our friend resumed the agreeable 
instrument, The tune he played was nothing 
more than the fayorite air of the opera at 
that time performing at Milan. As music 
was our continual employment, we were de- 
lighted with our adventure; we reasoned upon 
it the whole day, and concluded that physical 
pleasure is the basis of all music.” 


OS Oo 1 

Bravutirunt Lanpscape Under THE Sra,— 
Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells singular 
stories of his advantures when making search 
in the deep water of the ocean. He thus 
sketches what he saw at the silver bank 
near Hayti:—The banks of coral, on 
which my divings were made, are about forty 
miles in length. On this band of coral is 
presented to the diver one of the most beau- 
tiful and sublime scenes the eye ever beheld. 
The water varies from ten to one hundred 
feet in depth, and is so clear that the diver 
can see from two to three hundred feet when 
submerged, with but little obstruction to the 
sight. The bottom of the ocean in many 
places is as smooth as a marble floor; in 
others it is studded with coral columns, from 
ten to eighty feet in diameter. The tops of 
those more lofty support a myriad of pyrami- 
dical pendants, each forming a myriad more, 
giving reality to the imaginary abode of some 
water-nymph. In other places the pendants 
form arch after arch, and, as the diver stands 
on the bottom of the ocean, and gazes 
through the deep winding avenues, he finds 
that they fill him with as sacred an awe as if 
he were in some old cathedral which had long 
been buried beneath old ocean’s wave. Here 
and there the coral extends even to the sur- 
face of the water, as if the loftier columns 
were towers belonging to those stately 
temples that are now in ruins. There were 
countless varieties of diminutive trees, shrubs, 
and plants in every crevice of the corals, 
where all are of a faint hue, owing to the 
pale light they received, although of every 
shade, and entirely different from plants that 
Tam familiar with, that vegetate upon dry 
land. One in particular attracted my atten- 
tion: it resembled a sea fan of immense size, 
of variegated colors,and the most brilliant hue, 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four Goip 
Mepats awarded, were of Equat Vauoug, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our Hous 
ALONE, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was & recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
: rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
Eniverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation. ] “Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 


® Mr. CoickerInc—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G, Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


** GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names haye been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 


‘‘Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 
Thomas. ; 
(Signed) F. A. GEVAERT,” 


‘Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
‘Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS: 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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IL 


DUNH AM & SONS, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


| which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Was Ones Tuts Dig 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM”’ PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ““‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we willexert our utmost effor 
PIANO in that high positio 
strive, but few attain, 


keep the “DUNHAM? 
merit, for which all may 


-WAREROOMS, 
No. 821 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW YORE, 


THE FIRST 
OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Atcinway X& Bons, 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and. Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepan for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded 1o Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of. the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X, 

Metinet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GxroRGES KASTNER, 


AmBroIsE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hans1ick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER,” 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors ; 


‘The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their yigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear, In a large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the musie 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits, 


The pianos. of Messrs. Sieinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess lhat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in ‘the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re~ 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen= 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 3 


~ have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much les§, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an aclion pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same tine 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters: in one-word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the conceri-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority.’ 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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TURES 
Re cues 


Jj. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

' Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


$4.00. Sent 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Boston. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Hast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. ‘ 12mo 


J. E, FISHLEY, e253 20. 


No. 56 18th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO,, 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, - 


WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, , 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. | 


No. 


& G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitab!e for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. | 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for gale at low | 

prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
| 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers, 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO.,, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUABE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
| 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 
| 


STEIWVW 4Y HALL. 


— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improvements*® 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the | 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- | 
tures, readings, ete. 


All applications to be addressed solely to | 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 
Warerooms under the Hall, 

109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF,~ - 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Ente Co. 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rey. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Rey. F. 
N. Leste. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. Y. 
P. O. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y¥. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 
will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, =e 


Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY} 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lianoes, 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 
694 Broadway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


‘PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these su . 
ments at the State Fairs of + Ihsan 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 


No, 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER §sT. 


One block West of Br 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. raga © 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS 


Circulating Music Library, 
No. 701 Broadway, New York? 


a 


‘Watsons Art J 


O 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


ee LN, ee to GO. 


VVATSON, 


New Serres—No, 288. \ 
Vou. XI,—No, 2. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 8, 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOPORTES 


o. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
~‘country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
~ and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. ~ 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction ofa 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 


COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument. 
Purchasers will find the following words cast on the left 
hand side of our Patent Plate: 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


’a- They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
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Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A LIVE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE, NATIONAL ACADEMY 


OF DESIGN? 

We desire to call the attention to the Na- 
tional Academicians to the fact, that the elec- 
tion for officers of the National Academy of 
Design, takes place next week. Of course, 
it occurs every year, but the long-time-past- 
happy-family arrangement so simplified the 
affair, that it was just as well to stay from the 
ballot box, as to go to it, the affair was so per- 
fectly cut and dried. 

This year, however, we wish to arouse 
some interest in the proceedings, and awaken 
the members to a realization of the necessity 
for a change of government. The outside 
world has known the necessity of an entire 
change, for some years, and it is high time, 
that the insiders, who can work the desired 
change, should set about it in earnest. We 
do not intend, in any way, to impugn the re- 
spectability of the present government ; on 
the contrary, we pronounce them respectable 
and worthy to fill any quiet private position, 
where tact, intelligence, and a sense of im- 
perative duty, would never ruffle the surface 
of their indolence and self-love. 

The most slumberous of the privileged 
dwellers in the National Sleepy Hollow, is 
certainly awake to the fact of the extreme 
unpopularity of the National Academy of De- 
sign, as an Art-Institution—one that the 
rising men in all portions of America, should 
look up to as the fosterer of nascent talent— 
as the goal, which to reach, meant tke reward 
of a life conscientiously spent in pursuit of 
Art, and the achievement of something which 
should leave its record upon Time. It should 
be the oasis, where those who feel the prompt- 
ings of genius and thirst after knowledge, 
could go and drink—but alas! it is a mirage 
which the thirsty gaze on, until the parched 
tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, and 
no help comes. 

We are not of those who expect perfection 
in any public organization ; we do not look 
to those in power for self abnegation. We 
take it for granted, that those who have the 
power, will use it for their personal aggran- 
disement to a certain extent. It is but na- 
tural, and it is the way of the world. But 
we do object to a special ring in an Institu- 
tion, remaining so long in power, that it be- 
gins to regard the property as belonging to 
itself; and sleeps comfortably in that belief, 
and so soundly, that its inanimate, senseless 
body bars the wheels of progress, and while 
Youth, with its ardent ambition is knocking 
at the gates, snores on unconscious, that it is 
utterly useless, and terribly in the way, 

The Academy of Design has had the sym- 
pathy of the public, who look to the intention | 
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of the Institution, without criticising its acts, 
and take it for granted, that it fulfils all the 
purposes for which its charter was granted. 
It has also had the material sympathy and aid 
of the wealthy, and it is now rich and solid, 
and somnolent. But what does it really do 
for Art? {It holds exhibitions, to be sure; but 
chiefly for the purpose of showing off the 
Academicians’ wares, to the best advantage. 
Their pictures, good or bad, occupy the best 
positions in the rooms, while pictures of 
great merit, are placed above or below them, 
according as they would appear to the least 
advantage, not only in position, but in con- 
trasted color. na 

Then look atits Life and Antique School ? 
Of what practical value has it been for yetis ? 
What attention has it received from those, 
whose duty and pride it should have been to 
make it useful and illustrious ? Why there 
are private Art-schools in this City, which 
have turned out more and better pupils in 
two years, than the Academy School has in 
five times that period. And the simple rea- 
son of this is, that some one felt it a duty to 
give regular instruction. 


Again. How do the National Academiciars 
foster the Academy ? One half of them do 
not add the attraction of their pictures to 
the exhibition, and the other half occupy the 
best places. They rarely, if ever, send theiz 
best pictures, keeping those for exhibition 
on their own account, thus running directly 
counter to the interests of the Institution, 
which they ought to serve, but which they 
use for their own ends. We have heard of 
one of the uses to which the Academicians 
put the exhibition. The thought was bril- 
liant and unique, and deserves record. Some 
time since, period not specified, a high officer 
of the Institution having sold a picture in 
the exhibition for $600 removed it every Sa- 
turday and returned it every Monday, during 
which period he made a copy of the work, 
which he palmed off upon the customer, 
keeping the original for himself. If this is 
one of the official privileges, we do not won- 
der at the tenacity with which the ‘‘ring” 
clings together, though we may wonder at 
their moral obliquity. 

For these and other reasons which it is 
needless to state at present, itseems to us im- 
perative that a radical change should be made 
in the Government of the National Academy 
of Design. We have no special favorites to 
nominate, but after studying the list of the 
N. A.’s, we suggest: the following names to 
the body at large, as candidates to fill the va- 
rious offices : 


Witram Paces, 
Grorcs A. BAKER, 


For President : 
GEORGE INNES, 
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J. O. A. Warp, 
Wa. WHITTERIDGE, 
Joun F. Kensert. 


Srymour J. Guy, 
J. G. Brown, 


For Vice Presi) 


Corresp. Seeret’y 1 


The other offices are ably filled, so that no 
change need be made. 

The’ names. we haye put.forward are all 
good; and any selection from the list, would, 
we think, be acceptable to each clasg of the 
members of the Academy. ‘The position of 
Corresponding Secretary requires activity, 
urbanity, fairness, and freedom from preju- 
dice, besides the capacity to instruct in the 
Life and Antique Schools. The necessity for 
a change in that position, is too obyious to 
need urging. 

But a mere change of names without a 
change of policy, would be worse than use- 
less. Every candidate for office should pledge 
himself to a policy of reform. Those N. A.’s 
who persistently do not exhibit in the Spring 


Exhibition, should be made honorary mem- | 


bers, and retired from the active list. The 
election of Associates to be fuli Academicians, 
should embrace a much larger number than 
heretofore. The exhibition of a picture of 
high merit in the Academy, should at once 
open the way to the painter, to nomination as 
Associate. This would afford to the young 
artist a point of noble ambition, and infuse 
new blood into a constitution enfeebled by 
mismanagement and abuse. 

The names of those Associates who have 
not fulfilled the conditions attached to their 
election, should be stricken off the list, and 
not paraded year after year. 

Merit, and not the cabalistic letters, N. A. 
or A. should entitle a work to a place on the 
sight-line ; even if a poor, big picture by an 
Academician, had to make way for it. A li- 
mit should be made to the privilege of Aca- 
demicians, and a bad picture by any of them, 
should be excluded from a prominent posi- 
tion, without appeal. 

Instruction in the Life and Antique Schools 
should be rigidly attended to; teachersshould 
be appointed from among the N. A.’s, to at- 
tend in rotation, and any direlection of dut 
should be made a charge of neglect, reflect- 
ing seriously on the delinquent. One season 
of duties fulfilled, in the Schools of the Aca- 
demy, would do much to restore its reputa- 
tion, and would cause hundreds of young stu- 
dents to avail themselves of the fostering in- 
struction, properly administered. 

We make these suggestions purely in the 
interest of Art. We know what the legalized 
aims of the Academy are, of right ; we know 
where it has constantly failed ; we see its 
points of corruption, and we know how be- 
nign and pervading its influence on the des- 
tiny of Art might be. We see also, no salva 
tion for it, but in a radical change of men, 
and a radical change of measures. 

If there are earnest men in that body of 
Academicians, let them go to work now. 
There is yet time; and although they can 
never make the Academy building beautiful, 
they may purify the interior, and galvanize 
its comatose state into vigorous health. 

Orr 
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‘*A Study,” 104, Miss E. H. Remington. 

This is a very well painted study of pan- 
sies and rosemary lying on some volumes of 
Shakspeare’s works, and well suggests the 
lines from Hamlet: 
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* There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
—there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts.”— 


We hope, Miss Remington will continue 


painting works, that will contain so» much‘ 


merit as her modest little study. 


‘*The Brook,” 105, W. Linsley. The 


green and purple tints in this work, are not- 


harmonious, and the drawing of the foliage 
is mannered and\untrue to nature: When 
leaves are seen as much in detail—they do 
net all look alike, nor do they present the 
same form to the artist. They present a va- 
riety of forms, and in color, a number of 
tints equal to the gradation from light to 
shade. 

A cabinet portrait, 106, E. Mooney, is neatly 
drawn and fairly colored: 

“Shy,” 107, Miss R. T. Porter. We are 
unable to write in praise of this work. 

‘*Leonora and Tasso,” 108, A. Romako. 
The figures are stiff and not well drawn, and 
the color is opaque and muddy; yet, there is 
a certain cleverness in the handling of this 
work, which shows, that the painter was no 
novice at the easel, and had he paid more at- 
tention to his drawing, and tried to keep his 
colors pure, he could, we feel, paint quite a 
respectable picture. 

‘Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput,” 109, M. 
Waterman. This is the most strikingly ori- 
ginal work among the figure pictures in the 
exhibition. It is from Dean Swift’s celebrat- 
ed work, Gulliver’s Travels. Mr. Waterman 
has represented Gulliver as more than a co- 
lossus among the pygmy Liliputians, who 
seem to have a particular holiday on this 
special occasion, for they are represented in 
all their finery, and pursuing all the avoca- 
tions, which their brethren of larger growth 
follow elsewhere. ‘The figures in the present 
composition are generally well grouped and 
well drawn, for a landscape painter exceed- 
ingly well drawn, and we understand, Mr. 
Waterman has not studied figure painting for 
a great while. The color, too, is rich and ef- 
fective. Mr. Waterman has justly earned for 
himself a reputation. 

‘« Erastus Brooks,” 110. This is evidently 
the work of an amateur; it has the qualities, 


Y | which the works of beginners generally haye, 


viz.: hard and stiff drawing, and color very 
much inclined to black. 

“‘The Silver Hook,” 111, G. L. Clough. Is 
a well composed landseape, and containing a 
general pleasing tone of color; we think the 
handling of the foliage, if not quiteso much 
of the same touch were used for all the parts, 
would be more effective. 

“Beulah,” 112, 8. L. Gerry, is an allegori- 
cal landscape, intended to illustrate Bunyan’s 
Allegory, 10th stage, and like most subjects 
of the kind, Nature is so much allegorized, 
that there is very little left of her in the bad- 
ly drawn trees and grasses, and the still worse 
drawn and painted figures. We would ad- 
vise Mr, Gerry, not to attempt such subjects, 
until he possesses the skill of a master, and 
then, something less feeble than the present 
picture, will be the result. 

‘Dead Game,” 113, J. H. Wright, are 
what is termed “ woodeny,” and the shadows 
are too brown and not transparent. 

‘*The Old Mill,” 114, and ‘‘Landscape,” 
119, are two dark landscapes by 8S. Thayer. 

‘*Morning Glories,” 115, Miss V. Gran- 
bery. They are very well painted, good 
color, and good manipulation, The sky, if 
toned down a little, would give more relief to 
the flowers, for which it serves as a back- 
ground. 

_ ‘Waiting for a Bite,” 116, is an exceed- 
ingly good little picture of a negro boy, sit- 


| work, we have yet seen 


ting on the end of a wharf, and anxiously 
waiting for a fish to swallowhis bait. The 
boy is well drawn, and there is a warm, sunny 
feeling throughout); it is-decidedly the best 
“by Mr. Davis, his 
‘“ Woodsawer,” 121, being hard, flat, and 
colorless, though generally well drawn. 
«November Comes with Wind and Rain,” 
117; J..R. Brevoort: This is one of the most 
poetical landscapes in the exhibition ; it is 
yery effectively treated, and its color is pleas- 
ing and harmonious. It shows, that its 
painter isa man of feeling, and it inspires us 
with the hope, that from his pencil are to 
come works of thought, as well as of great. 
beauty. . 

‘‘ Gill Brook,” 118, J. L. Fitch. The color 
is crudely green, and the drawing unpleas- 
antly hard. 

‘“Tandscape,” 120, is another of, Mr. 
Clough’s works ; a little more- strength of 
color would make it more forcible. 

‘<A New Saint,” 122, Eugene Meeks. This 
is a well painted figure of an old monk, en- 
gaged in painting a statue ; with the excep- 
tion of the outline, which is a little hard in 
places, and the color a. little heavy, this is a 
very creditable work for Mr, Meeks to have 
painted. He is, we believe, a young Ameri- 
can artist, studying in Europe. 

«* Fete Champetre at Venice,” 124, Vannu- 
telli. The figures are painted with great 
skill and force, but the sky has a disagreeable 
tone of color, which detracts from an other- 
wise clever picture. 

‘«Tea Party,” 124, S. Verplank. The 
figures are fairly painted, and with an. thing 
like a respectable background, would be 
quite creditable. Mr. Verplank should en- 
deavor, to get breadth to all the accessories, 
and keep the figures prominent, as they tell 
the story. 5 

«The Experienced Fisherman,” 125, is one 
of Mr. Lambdin’s genre subjects: it represents 
three children, and one of them engaged in 
fishing; the figures are very well ¢rouped and 
effectively treated. 

‘On the Bouquet,” 126, J. D. Smillie. 
The composition of this work if it contained 
fewer tree trunks running in the same direc- 
tion, would be more pleasing. And the color 
of the distant trees, if less strong would 
recede better. The water too, if toned down 
would,be improved. With these modifications 
and purer color, the picture would be highly 
creditable to Mr. Smillie. _~ 

‘* Maud Muller,” 127. J. B. Whittaker. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed, Ah! me 
That I the Judge’s bride might be.” 


This is really the only realization of Whit- 
tier’s Maud Muller that we haye seen. And 
we have seen several pictures which we were 
told were to illustrate that heroine—but like 
thatthe artist’s idea was not Whittiers, and so 
when the picture was painted, we had Brown’s, 
Brochart’s, or Mayer’s ‘Maud Muller,’ but 
not Whittier’s. Mr. Whittaker has repre- 
sented Maud standing near a spring with cup 
in hand, and wistfully gazing and giving ut- 
terance to the lines quoted above. The 
greatest compliment we can pay the artist is. 
to say that it is a thorough realization of 
Whittier’s character, containing all the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of the poem, and withal 
producing alarge amount of feeling with 
good drawing and agreeable color. The 
painting of the foliage is exceedingly well 
done for one not a landscape painter, and all 
the accessories of the picture are carefully 
drawn, and show that they were long and 
thoughtfully studied. The faults of the 


work are few, considering its many good 
ualities; they are a thinness of manner in 
the painting—that is a sufficient impasto has 
not been used in the lights—consequently, 
there is now a feeling of flatness, where with 
the lights loaded on, we would haye body, 
force, relief; and Maud’s ankles if less large, 
would conform more to our idea’s of these 
joints. But it will be seen that these faults 
are very slight, and, when Mr. Whittaker has 
had more experience we can then look to 
him for perfection in such parts. But in the 
meantime we think it but just to the artist 
that he should receive all the credit to which 
he is entitled, and not allow the work to pass 
unnoticed, because it is placed entirely too 
high on the wall. We would ask the Council 
why such a creditable work by a comparati- 
yely young artist was so placed. And the 
daubs, we say daubs, and mean it, and the 
whole body of artists outside the Academy 
will say so too, by T. Addison Richards have 
such prominent positions? Surely, our artists, 
we mean the academicians, know what it is to 
struggle for success in art. Canit be possible 
that when a man is once a member of the 
Academy, that he wholly forgets his duty 
to his brethren of the brush, and becomes 
but a pliable tool in the hands of a govern- 
ment, which is anxious, but to perpetuate it- 
self? 
‘*Villa Solitude, Lake George,” H. Fuech- 
sel. Contains a warm pleasing sky, but the 
distance does not recede owing to the water 
not being painted strong enough. 

‘* Portrait,” 129, T. Hicks. The flesh tints 
are exceedingly waxen, and the drawing of 
the face is weak and spiritless. 

‘Take George,” 130, J. F. Kensett. This 
picture requires to be seen by gaslight, and 
then the greys which are rather cold by day- 
light assume a beautiful sunny appearance. 
There is an excellent feeling of atmosphere 
pervading it. And the water seems calm and 
pellucid, and reflecting clearly the sloping 
banks—and many islands. It is one of Mr. 
Kensett’s best efforts. 

‘¢ Portrait,” 131, W. T. Mathews; is a toler 
ably well painted gentleman’s portrait. 

“*Scene in Fontainbleau,’’ is one of Weber’s 
best landscapes. 

‘* Portrait,” 1383, G. A. Baker. There is 
more color in the flesh tints of this head than 
we have been accustomed to see in ladies por- 
traits by Mr. Baker; it is painted with force 
and freedom, and the blue dress is touched in 
with skill and boldness; it is one of his 
strongest pictures. 

** Mount Everett, Mass.,” 134, J. B. Bristol. 
There is a warm, pleasant grey tone to this, 
that cheerfully reminds us of Gifford’s 
works. There is that same feeling of sun- 
shine, and that same peculiar delicacy of 
handling which we are accustomed to see in 
Mr. Gifford’s pictures, that we involuntarily 
thank Mr. Bristol for the striking resem- 
blance. 

“Dr, Humphrey,” 135, Alanson Fisher. 
Is fairly painted; but somewhat leathery in 
flesh tints, and stiff in the drawing. 

‘A Brittany Stable,” 136, M. Wight. Is 
exceedingly warm and rich in color, and the 
figures, cow and man, are tolerably well 
drawn. 
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Ruy Blas, a new opera by Marchetti, with 
Pock as prima donna, had a succes destime, 
lately, at La Scala, chiefly for a soprano ro- 

_mance, a soprano and tenor duet. another for 
“mezzo soprano and baritone, and its Scena 
Finale. 


‘vast fireplace. 
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SARDOU’S “PATRIE. ” 


Concluded, 


He again asks the name of her seducer; she 
again refuses to tell him; but he declares that 
he will find it out by the wound in the hand 
received from the Spanish officer; and he 
swears that he will kill him the next day. 

Dolores, terrified by this threat, resolves 
that that very night will be the last her hus- 
band shall ever see. She had discovered the 
conspiracy against Spaniards, having secretly 
followed Rysow to the place of rendezyous of 
the accomplices. She determines to reveal 
the plot to the Duke of Alva, and denounce 
her lover, not knowing that he, too is one of 
them. There is no time to be lost, for that 
night is the one fixed for the rising of the 
population. At midnight the leaders are to 
issue from the Town-house and call on the 
people to rise on their oppressor. If they re- 
spond to the call the signal is to be given by 
the bell-ringer, Jonas, giving out the joyous 
chimes of a great festival, and at this sound 
Willam of Orange is to enter the city at the 
head of 6,000 men and attack the Spaniards. 

If the people do not answer to the appeal, 
a funeral knell is to warn the Prince that the 
attempt has miscarried. 

The next scene introduces us to the pri- 
vate room of the Duke of Alva. He is seated 
with his head buried in his hands before a 
At one end of the room are 
three members of the Council of Blood sit- 
ting at a table writing; and in a corner stan- 
ding upright against the wall is the headsman 
of the city, Maitre Charles, awaiting his orders. 

A young Flemish gentleman, Karloo Van 
der Noot, is in command of the City Guard, 
and he has just received orders, under pain of 
death, to disarm his men, and deposit their 
arquebuses in the Hotel de Ville. arioo is 
in consternation at this order; and well he 
may be, for he himselfsis one of the leaders of 
the conspirators with his friend and protector 
Rysow. Heavy chains had been thrown a- 
cross the streets as a precaution against the 
cavalry of the Prince of Orange; and it occurs 
to Karloo to ask for this night only they 
should be removed to give free passage to the 
carts conveying the arms of the City Guard 
to the Hotel de Ville. Karloo presents him- 
self to the Duke to make his request. Alva, 
who has some yague suspicion of treachery, 
refuses, and is furious that Harloo does not 
quail in his presence; but his daughter (for 
the dramatist gives him a daughter), whom 
he loves as much as one of his stern nature 
can love, and who is dying of a lingering di- 
sease aggravated by the horrors going on before 
her eyes, soothes him, and he ends by giving 
the order for removing the chains for one 
night, and thus opens Brussels to the patriots. 

Karloo, overjoyed, quits the presence 
chamber. The Countess next appears before 
the Duke, discloses the plot, and denounces 
her husband. She gives a description of such 
of the conspirators as she had recognized, and 
to her horror finds that she unconsciously de- 
nounced Karloo, and Karloo is her lover. 

When she learns this she utters a shriek of 
anguish, abandons herself to grief, and de- 
clares that all she said is false. Itis, how- 
ever, too late to retract; the Duke quits her, 
the doors are fastened upon her, and she is 
left alone to her rage and her remorse. 

The scene changes to the Town-house, 
where the conspirators are to meet to pre- 
pare for the work which is soon to begin, for 
midnight is approaching. Count Rysow and 
Karloo are the first to appear. By general 
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consent the veteran patriot was chosen as the 
leader in the coming struggle, but with a mo- 
desty all the more aifecting in the present cir- 
cumstances, he proposes his friend, who has 
already won military renown, who is young, 
active, and more capable than himself, to 
take command of the insurgents, while he of- 
fers to act as his subordinate. He draws his 
sword and presents the hilt to him in sign of 
obedience, but as Karloo is about to grasp it 
the other starts back, jfor he sees upon the 
open palm the sear—the fatal mark which the 
blade of the Spanish officer had left upon it. 

The truth flashes upon him; in the man be- 
fore him, the friend of his bosom, whom he 
had cherished and loved from childhood as if 
he were his own son, he beholds the paromour 
of his wife. Karloo, convicted of treachery and 
the basest ingratitude, bowed down by shame, 
struck dumb with grief and remorse, bares 
his breast, kneels, and implores at his hand 
the death he so well deserves. There is a 
moment of hesitation; the old man lifts sword 
as if to strike down the traitor, but drops the 
point. A terrible struggle goes on within 
him; if he puts his betrayer to death the glor- 
ious cause to which they are both pledged is 
lost. Ina hoarse and tremulous voice, and 
with tears starting from eyes, he bids Karloo 
take the sword, save his country, and should 
he conquer or fallin its defence, he promis- 
es his forgiveness for ever. The scene is one 
of wonderful effect; it hasa touch of Roman 
grndeur, and thunders of applause testify to’ 
the talent of the dramatist and the con- 
summate skill of the actors. 

The hour and the men are now come. 

Karloo puts himself at the head of the pa- 
triotic band, and they are preparing to sally 
out into the streets and call on the people to 
rise, when, all of a sudden, strange noises are 
heard in a distance. A hundred drums beat 
to arms, the blast of many trumpets breaks 
the stillness of the night; the doors are flung 
open, and the terrible figure of Alva appears 
among the conspirators. The place is sur- 
rounded by Spanish regiments. Jonas is 
ordered to mount the belfry, and ring the joy- 
ous peal to draw the troops of William of 
Orange into the ambuscade; but the patriotic 
bellringer sends out the funeral knell which 
tells them that all is lost, and while he does 
so he is shot dead by a Spanish soldier. 

The next scene opens in the Palace of the 
Duke of Alva, where Dolores, in an agony of 
grief, is beseeching the intercession of Raffaela 
the daughter of Alva, in favour, not of her 
husband, but of her lover, whom she had 
unconsciously betrayed to death. Alva, in- 
flexible as he is, can refuse nothing to his 
child, Karloo is saved. The scene again 
changes to the chamber of torture. Rysowis 
led forward, he implores and commands 
Karloo, who refuses to be saved, to live for 
the sake of his country. He repeats the par- 
don he had already granted, and charges him 
to tell his wife that now his last. hour is ap- 
proaching, she too is forgiven for the wrong 
she has done him. Karloo swears that he 
will avenge him the moment he discovers the 
slave who had betrayed them all; and Rysow, 
as he is about to be put to the torture, stabs 
himself with a knife, and like Pierre in 
** Venice Preserved,” deceives the Council. 

We now turn to the large Square of the 
Hotel de Ville, transformed into the place of 
execution. Tho patriots are led forth to the 
stake accompanied by a crowd of monks and 
penitents. Alva, armed to the teeth, ad- 
vances under a black canopy held up by men 
in armour, with their faces masked. On his 
way he sees a number of women on their 
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knees at the door of a house, weeping and 
wringing their hands. He sternly asks what 
all this means, and is told that these maidens 
are praying for a young woman who has just 
died. The young woman is his own daughter, 
but he does not know it, and marches on. 
Karloo, whois in the path of the procession, 
is informed by the Frenchman Tremouille, 
that the person who disclosed the conspiracy 
is a woman, and that Alva has given her a 
safe conduct for France. The patriots, who 
believe the informer,to\be Karloo himself, and 
that his life is saved in reward of his infamy, 
load him with curses as they pass. The scene 
again changes, and Karloo is in the chamber 
of Dolores. She clasps him in her arms, im- 
plores him to fly with her to France, and tells 
him she has a safe conduct for herself and 
him, and they willyet be happy. The words 
‘*safe conduct” bring to his mind what Tre- 
mouille told him about a woman being the in- 
former. 
being who still clings to him the cause of all 
this misery. He calls to mind, too, the oath 
he had sworn to Rysow. He plucks from his 
breast the knife which his old friend had 
given him, buriesit in her heart, and flinging 
her from him, leaps from the window into 
the furnace below, where his comrades are con- 
suming, and perishes with them. Such is the 
dénouement of ‘* Patric.” 
ee ee aera 


AESTHETIC WOMAN. 


Bold as the assumption sounds, it is quietly 
assumed that every woman is naturally musi- 
eal. Music is the great accomplishment, and 
the logic of her school proves to demonstra- 
tion that every girl has fingers and an ear. 
In a wonderful number of cases the same 
logic proves that girls have a yoice. Anyhow, 
the assumption mould the very course of 
female existence. The morning is spent in 
practising, and the evening in airing the re- 
sults of the practice, There are country- 
houses where one only rushes away from the 
elaborate Thalberg of midnight to be roused 
ap at dawn by the Battle of Prague on the 
piano in the school-room overhead. Still we 
all reconcile ourselves to this perpetual rattle, 
because we know that a musical being has to 
be educated into existence, and that a woman 
is necessarily a musical being. A glance, 
indeed, at what we may call the life of the 
piano explains ihe necessity. Music is pre- 
eminently the social art; no art draws people 
so conveniently together, no art so lends it- 
self to conversation, no art is ina maidenly 
sense at once so agreable, so easy to acquire, 
and so eminently useful. A flirtation is never 
conducted under greater advantages than 
amid the deafening thunders of a grand jinale; 
the victim doomed to the bondage of turning 
over is chained to the fascination of fine arms 
and delicate hands. Talk, too, may be con- 
ducted witheut much trouble over music on 
the usual principles of female criticism. 
“ Pretty”? and ‘‘exquisite” go a great way 
with the Italian and the romantic schools; 
‘‘sublime’”’ does pretty universally ,for the 
German, The opera is, of course, the crown 
and sum of things, the most charming of 
social longes, the readiest of conversational 
topics. It must be avery heavy guardsman 
indeed who cannot kindle over the Flower- 
song or the Jewel-scene. And it is at the 
opera that woman is supreme. The strange 
mingling of eye and ear, the confused appeal 
to every sensuous faculty, the littleness as 


well as the greatness of it all, echo the con-/| forced to paint these things growl contempt 
Moreover, | over their own creations, but the very growl 


fusion within woman herself, 


He at once recognizes in the guilty { 


there is no boredom—no absolute appeal to 
thought or deeper feeling. It is in good 
taste to drop in after the first act, and to leave 
before the last. Itis true that an opera is} 
supposed to be the great creation of a great 
artist, and an artist’s work is presumed to 
have a certain order and unity of its own; 
but woman is the Queen of art. and it is 
hard if she may not display her royalty by 
docking the /%delio of its head and its tail. 
But, if woman is obliged to content herself 
with mutilating art in the opera or the con- 
cert reom, she is able to create art itself over 
her piano. A host of Claribels and Rosalies 
exist simply because woman is a musical crea- 
ture. We turn over the heap of rubbish on 
the piano with a sense of wonder, and ask, 
without hope of an answer, why ninetenths 
of our modern songs are written at all, or 
why, being written, they can find a publisher, 
But the answer is a simple one, after all; it is 
merely that aesthetic creatures, that queens 
of art and of song, cannot play good music 
and can play bad. There is not a publisher 
in London who would not tell us that the pa- 
tronage of musical woman is simply a patro- 
nage of trash. The fact is that woman is a 
very practical being, and she has learned by 
experience that trash pays better than good 
music for her own special purposes; and when 
these purposes are attained, she throws good 
music and bad music aside with a perfect im- 
partiality. It is with a certain feeling of 
equity, as well as of content, that the be- 
trothed one resigns her sway over the keys. 
She has played and won, and now she holds 
it hardly fair that she should interfere with 
other people’s game. So she lounges into a 
corner, and leaves her Broadwood to those 
who have practical work to do. Her vole in 
life has no need of accomplishments, and as 
for the serious study of music as an art, as to 
any real love ofit or loyalty to it, that is the 
business of ‘‘ professional people,” and not 
of British mothers. Only she weuld have 
her girls remember that nothing is in better 
taste than for young people to show them- 
selves artistic. 

Music only displays on the grand scale the 
laws which in less obtrusive form govern the 
whole aesthetic life of woman. Painting for 
instance, dwindles in her hands into the 
‘¢sketch;” the brown sands in the foreground, 
the blue wash of the sea, and the dab of rock 
behind. Nota very lofty or amusing thing, 
one would say at first sight; but, if one thinks 
of it, an eminently practical thing, rapid and 
easy of execution, not mewing the artist up 
in solitary studio, but lending itself grace- 
fully to picnics and groups of a picturesque 
sort on cliff and boulder, and whispered 
criticism from faces peeping over one’s 
shoulder. Serious painting woman can leaye 
comforably to Academicians the rough- 
bearded creatures of the Philip Firmin type. 
though even here she feels, as she glances 
round the walls of the Academy, that she is 
creating art as she is creating music. She 
dwells complacently on the home tendencies 
of modern painting, on the wonderful suces- 
sion of squares of domestic canyas, on the 
nursemaid carrying children upstairs in one 
picture, on the nursemaid carrying children 
downstairs in {the next. She has her little 
crow of triumph over the great artist who 
started with a lofty ideal, and has come down 
to painting the red stockings of little girls in 
green baize pews, or the wonderful counter- 
panes and marvellous bed-curtains of sleeping 
innocents. She knows that the mex who are 


is a tribute to woman’s supremacy. It is a 
great thing when woman can wring from an 
artist a hundred ‘ potboilers,” whileman can 
only give him an order for a single ‘‘ Light of 
the World.” One field of art, indeed, woman 
claims for her own. Man may build churches 
as long as he leaves woman to decorate them, 
A crowning demonstration of her aesthetic 
faculties meets us on every festival in wreath 
and text and monogram, in exquisitely 
moulded pillars turned into grotesque cork- 
screws, in tracery broken by strips of greenery, 
in paper flowers and every variety of gilt 
gingerbread. But it may be questioned 
whether art is the sole aim of the ecclesiastical 
picnic out of which decorations spring. The 
chatty groups dotted over the aisle, the con- 
stant appeals to the curate, the dainty little 
screams and giggles as the ladder:shakes 
beneath those artistic feet, the criticism of 
cousins who have looked in quite accidentally 
for a peep, the half-consecrated flirtations in 
the vestry, allay art even here to those prac- 
tical purposes which aesthetic woman never 
forgets. Were she, indeed, once to forget 
them, she might even become a Georges 
Sand. In other words, she might find her- 
self an artist, loving and studying art for its 
own sake—solitary, despised, eccentric, and 
blue. From such a destiny aesthetic woman 
turns scornfully sway. 


es 
REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN, 


( Continued. ) 


I believe it was the appearance of Jenny 
Lind on the stage that once more powerfully 
revived Mendelssohn’s ardent wish to write 
an Opera in a grand style. What an attrac- 
tive conception to compose a work the repre- 
sentative of which should be this noble 
woman and her magic voice! 

Even while in Diisseldorf, Mendelssohn 
cherished in his heart a longing for an effec- 
tive opera-text, and at that time alluded toa 
new opera composition that was to be ‘‘seme- 
thing fresh and gay.” Subsequently, to 
various friends, such as Devrient, Holtei, and 
Spohr, both verbally and in writing, he la- 
mented his difficulty: ‘‘I would so gladly 
write an Opera, but, far or near, I neither can 
find a text nor a poet.” He indeed received 
from all sides opera-texts, grave and gay, ro- 
mantic and comic, great and small, but not 
one of these touched his heart. At length 
he was content “to keep quiet” and to 
wait, and only to sigh in secret for that 
unknown poet “who perhaps lives close 
by or in Timbuctoo—who knows?” sighed he. 
_ ‘That, after the appearance of Jenny Lind, 
he kept in view her personality and gifts, ig 
proved by his charming letters to Frau QC, 
Birch-Pfeiffer, in which, after different mate- 
rials for Operas have been suggested to him, 
from the Peasants’ Wars and from Arnim’g 
‘‘Kronenwiichter,” he urgently bespeaks a ~ 
Grenoveva text. On this occasion his reyer- 
ence for ancient traditions is clearly mani- 
fested; for he requests the amiable poetess 
not to remodel the charming old Jegend, and 
would not have the action of the ancient fable 
that still lives so vividly in the hearts of the 
people disturbed, even for the sake of the 
finest stage effects... He also rejected the 
poetical death of Genoveva, suggested by hig 
friend. ‘‘It would certainly,” said he, ‘‘be 
much finer; still I think it must not be, be- 
cause contrary to the sense of the popular 
tale.” Unhappily, the fair saint was destined 
to dissolye into vapor amid the solitude of the 


forest, in spite of the many serious and 
pleasant discussions that took pluce in the 
poet’s little study in 45 Leipziger Strasse, 
Berlin, while the boughs of an ancient acacia 
tree tapped inquisitively against the window, 
as if resolved to hear something of what was 
going on. ma 

However minutely they discussed the char 
acters of the weak Count Palatine and the 
demoniacal Golo and all the interchange of 
ideas between the poetess and the musician, 
their joint and charming plan was never car- 
ried out, and remained a mere vision. 

It was at that very time that Geibel, who 
was in Berlin, one evening after the per- 
formance of the ‘‘MidsummerNight’s Dream,” 
asked Mendelssohn why he had never written 
any gieater Opera, and whether he intended 
to write oue? Mendelssohn started up in ex- 
citement, und, looking at his friend with 
flushing eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘Give me a text 
that I can make use of, and I will get up at 
four o’clock to-morrow morning, and begin 
the composition.” ; 

“Well, then, what are your requirements 
for such a text?” 

“ Above all, it must have a definite purpose, 
and also be musicaland thoroughly dramatic,” 
was the answer. ‘In other respects 1 would 
not be too fustidions, aud have no doubt I 
could adapt myself to auy sphere. The ‘ Ves- 
tulin,’ und *Jessonda,’ for instance, are good 
libretti, 1 should indeed infinitely preter a 
popular German subject—of course not pure- 
ly idyllic, but enlivened by strong and pas- 
slonate conflicts. Fairy legeuds, tov, would 
be uacceptavle under certain conditions. 
‘There is a peculiar charm when the person- 
uges in trout of the stage act and sing, while 
in the background the elementary powers— 
woods, winds, aud waters—have their say 
also.” 

These words of the musician fell like buru- 
ing sparks on the poet’s soul, and when Gei- 
bei quitted Berlin he had quite resolved to 
Gompose a libretto worthy of such a muster. 
A summer passed in magic St. Guar on the 
Kume produced the ‘‘ Lorelei.” But she did 
not uppear asin the legend, an anomalous 
being between u demon and a fairy, but asa 
lovely simple mortal child, who, ifatuated 
by love, surrow, and revenge, falls a prey to 
the deteniae powers by ler own act and 
deed, aud is gradually transformed into the 
destructive euchantress of the legend. ‘Thus 
ua fieid for drawatic development was offered 
by this charucier. The design of the Opera 
was now ligutly aud gracefully constructed 
by the faney uf the poet; aud when Geibe, 
again met Mendesssolin in Berlin, in 1846, he 
could already sketch for him outlines of what 
the work was to be asa whole. Mendelssoln 
accepted the subject with lively satisfaction, 
aud the leading conception exceedingly de- 
lighted him; although in some partculars, 
partly from musical grounds and also in the 
interest of the stage effect, he wished a great 
many alterations to be made. Regular meet- 
ings were arranged, and, eagerly exchanging 
ideas, they endeavored mutually to coustruct 
a new book. Mendelssohn signified in a 
general way his wishes and requirements, 
while the poet’s eye and the puet’s hand 
strove to shupe w concrete form in accordance 
with them. 

Unhappily, only afew weeks were granted 
them for this important work; aud when the 
hour of parting came for the triends, not one- 
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sions on the development of individual drama- 
tic threads!—what an accumulation of scrup- 
les, suggestions, and counter-suggestions! 
Not till the eusuing spring were they so far 
in aceord about the inner structure of the | 
piece, that Geibel could commenceits accom- | 
plishmeut in earnest. In order to be near! 
the beloved master, and to work as much as} 
possible in seclusion, Geibel first went to Al- | 
tenburg, and thence to Dresden. From there | 
he brougut to him at Leipzig each act as it | 
was finished. With heartfelt delight Men- 
delssulu suw the progress of the work, and 
always received the welcome poet with the 
utmost kindness. Their usual practice was | 
to work tegether in the forenoon, to read and | 
criticize what had been recently written, and | 
then tu stroll up and down the garden behind 
the house, dining in a happy family circle, 
and having music with their friends in the 
evening. David was sure to be there, inquir- 
ing playfully after ‘* Friuleia Lorelei;” Gade 
likewise asked about the fair enchantress; 
Frau Livia Frege sang; Frau von der Pfordten | 
played; Jenny Lind, tov, sometimes made | 
her appearance, and in that lively circle | 
the parts of the coming Opera were dis- 
tributed. : 

But she, too, the bewitching ‘‘ Lorelei,” 
was not destined to emerge from the floods 
wrapped in the silvery vail of Mendelssolu’s 
music; the glorious work remained a frag- | 
ment; aud deep sorrow steals over our hearts 
when we read this woudrously fine poem, 
which seems to gaze at us with eyes of the 
most profound meluucholy, softly wailing, 
woe! woe! 

Aias! it was but a short time that the inde- 
fatigable master was still to work and to 
create; the shades of that night ‘* when no 
man can work” were gatheriug nearer and 
nearer, While all who loved and honored | 
him believed so tirmly and surely in a long 
life for the revered muster, he himself fore: | 
bodingly sang, | 


The rapid hours urge on the flight of spring. 


Jenny Lind and Mendelssobn took leave of 
eacu other at Aix with the usual phrase—Aw | 
revoir! 

He ad resolved to direct his ‘* Elijih” in 
Vienua, and Jenuy Lind was to take the so- 
prano part. With what delight and devotion 
did she vtady her glorious task, and with 
what joyous expectatious did the compo-er 
himseit look forward to the performance, 
preparations for which were beimg made ou 
the grandest scale im Vienna! Bat nevei 
more ou earth was he to hear that wond- 
rous voice which had so often enchanted | 
him! 

Mendelssohn was detained from Leipzig in 
the spriug of 1847, by journeys tu various | 
great musical festivals; he direeted his “Hujah” | 
in Birmingham, umid the most enthusiastic | 
applause. ‘here were four eucores in the | 
first part, and an equal number i the second; | 
avebement aud wuasimous call ensued tor the 
com poser at the close, und the audience show- 
ed wrapture of delight. And thus it was that 
this splendid Orator10 made its Wiumphal en 
trance into Kuglanu. 

A letter from Mendelssohn to his brother 
Paul deseribes the performance in his own 
lively and genial wanuer as fellows:— 

* From the very first you took so kind an 
interest in my * Kbjab,’ wud thus inspired me 
with sv much energy wud courage Jor its com- 


half of their task had been accomplished, and | pletion, that 1 must wre to tell you of its 


the closest correspondence could but faintly | tirst performance yestereuy. 


supply persoual intercourse. 


No work of 


| musical reudiuess, 


17 


| siasm by both the musicians and the audience, 


as the Oratorio. It was quite evident at the 
firt rehearsal in London that they liked it, 


|) anc liked to sing and to play it; but I own I 


was far from anticipating that it would ac- 
quire such fresh yigor and impetus at the 
performance. Had you only been there. 
During the whole two hours and a half that 
it lasted, the two thousand people in the 
large hall, and the large orchestra, were all 
so fully intent on the one object in question, 
that uot the slightest sound was to be heard 
amoug the whole audience, so that I could 
sway ut pleasure the enormous orchestra and 
choir, and also the organ accompaniments, 
How often I thought of you during the time! 
More especially, however, when the ‘sound 
of ubundanece of rain’ came, and when they 
sung aud played the final chorus with furore, 
and when, after the close of the first part, ‘ve 
were obliged to repeat the whole movement. 
Not less than four choruses and four airs were 
encored, und not one single mistake occurred 
in the whole of the first part; there were some 
afterward in the second pari, but even these 
were but trifling. A young English tenor 
sang the last Air with such wonderful sweet- 
ness, that I was obliged to collect all my 
energies not to be affected, and to continue 
beating time steadily. As I said before, had 
you ouly veeu there!” 

At this same music meeting, Mendelssohn 
gave unother vf the numerous proofs of his 
On one of the days of 
this festival, au anthem of Hiaudel’s was to be 
performed, ‘The coucert had already fairly 
begun, when it was discovered that the recita- 
tive which preceded the Corauation Anthem 
was niussing, but properly marked in the text- 
books. Oue whispered the fact to another; 
the musicians were in a state of alarm, the 
direcivrs of the festival in despair. They 
hurried off to Mendelssohn, who was in an 
uutervom, endeuvoring to recover from the 


(burden and heat of the day, and lamented to 
hitu the sudden and unforeseen difticulty. He 


trang ulized these excited individuals in his 
US.titi wable manner, desiring that writing 
uterlals wud music-paper should be brought 


| tu him ut ouce; und im the course of half an 
| uour Wrote out the recitative und the orches- 


tral paris. He found plenty of fands to 
transeribe what he had written; the parts, 


‘still wet, were distributed, and—the prim«a 


vista performance was faultless. 

A tew days afterward, Mendelssohn directed 
uis ** Wajah” in London, at Exeter Hall, with 
equal success; aud Prince Albert, th t nobie 
patton aud connoisseur oi art, wrote the fol- 
soWiny words on the text-book he held in his 
aud during the performance, aud which he 
sent to the Cumposer :— 

‘*'T'o the noble artist who, though encom- 
passed by the Baal-worship of false art, by 
his genius aud study has succeeded, like 
awuotuer lijah, in futhfully preserving the 
worship of trae art; once more habituating 
the ear, amid the giddy whirl of empty, tn- 
yulous sound, to the pure tones of sympathe- 


\tie feeling und ligitimate harmuny;—to the 


great master who, by the tranquil current of 


ius thoughts, reveals to us tle gentle Whisper- 


ings, as well ws the mighty strife of the ele- 
ueuts,—to him is this written in grateful 
remembrance, by 
* ALBERT,” 
** Buckingham Palace.” 


—————————————— 


Lyous recently stole from Bordeaux, a fay- 


How siowly 11} mine ever went suv wimirably the lirst time of | orite tenor, by promise of 45,000 tranes lor a 


this way were wound up those minute discus- | executivu, or was received with such enthu- | season. 
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AMUSEMENTS. | 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 


TAMES FISH IE ES . SISO. TIT. I nn foe Proprietor 
ADOLPHE BIRGFELD. ... Manager 
Saturday, Matinee at 2, 

Last performance this season of 
LA PERICHOLE. 
Monday Evening, May 10th: 
LES DRAGONS DES VILLAR. 
The Hermit’s Bell, 
rand Opera Comic in three acts, 
MA. M. Aujac. 
Mile. DUCLOS. M. Tholer. 
M. LAGRIFFOUL. Xe. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. . 
Myr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor | 
MrgC. W. Tayleure,........seeeee seer eeceeees Sole Manager | 
CROWDED. CROWDED. 
Last Night and Saturday Matinee, 
{THE TEMPEST | Masterpiece. 


By A. Maillard. 
Mile. 


&e. | 


Shakespeare’s THE ‘LEMPEST { 
Mr. ¥. L. Davenport, .......... BBs cant se sas sulcb Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo, = : Ferdinand | 
Mr We Davidige} sic: . 0c Fise. lee Caliban | 
and a great cast. In the Grand araione 

THE MORLACCHI BsLLET TROUPE. 
Scenery by C. 8. GETZ; all new. 
In Rehearsal Sardou’s Grand heroic and historic play 
PATRIE. 
Box sheet for Patrie now open. 


WALLACK’S | 
Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. | 
Doors open at 73g; to commence at 8 o'clock. 


| 


Every Evening : 
CASTE. 
Matinee Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


ACADEMY OF muSIC. 


First and positively only Matinee | 
Of ROSSINI’S IMMORTAL MASS, | 


To-day, Saturday, May 8, at 1, p.m 
With MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, MaD TESTA, | 


SIGNORS BOETTI and ANTONUOCL 


Powerful Chorus and complete Orchestra. 
Musical Director, Max Mareteck 
TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, 
Reserved Seats extra 50 Cts, and One Dollar. 
Can now be had at the Academy, Schirmer’s, 701 
Broadway and 114 Broadway. 
Positively no change on account of the weather. 
N. B.—Seats purchased for Sunday Evening, May 2, 
cin be exchanged for Matinee seats at the Academy. 
Sunday, May 9th, Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, at St. 
Stephen’s Church, on 28th St. 


CASTE. CASTE. 


— {i 
STEINWAY HALL. | 
Friday Evening, May 15. | 
Handel’s Grand Oratorio, “THE MESSI AH, 
Glven by Mad. PARt PA-ROSA. 
Her last appearance in New York prior to her depar- | 
ture on her Western Concert Tour. ) 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, Contralto, 
Mr. Geo. Simpson, Tenor, 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, the eminent | 
Basso of Boston. His first Appearance in New York. 
The full Grand Chorus of the 
N. Y. HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Grand Orchestra, conducted by Mr. F. L. Ritter, 
Organist, Mr. E. J. Connolly. 
General Admission, One Dollar, 
Reserved Seats 50 Cents extra, 
Can now be hadat the box-office of Steinway’s; at G. 


Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway, and at the Theatre Ticket 
Office, No. 114 Broadway. 


Philharmonic Society, 
Sixth Concert. 


Saturday Lyening, May 8th, at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. 
Herr Carl Bergmann, 
Mr, Edwin Booth, the distinguished Tragedian. 
Mr, Charles H. Jarvin, the eminent Pianist. 
The N. Y. Liederkranz Society. 


OPENING OF 


GENTRAL PARK GARDEN 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
On Wednesday, May 12. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


With his 


UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA| 


Will recommence his Series of 


Grand Bopular Concerts 


‘On Wednesday Evening, May 12, 1869. 


Mr. J. LEVY, 


The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a Pis- 


| ton will make his first appearance at these Concerts. 


At the above named elegant and fashionable Summer re- | 


sort, which is being enlarged and greatly improved for the | 


Sumn 6" Season. 


Watsow’'s Art Hournat. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 8. 


The office of WatTson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746) 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and | 
Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 


| to receive information from all parts of the country, on the | 


active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will 


| pay especial attention to such information, and will duly | 
| chronicle all facts of interest. 


We invite al) to communicate 


| with us with the assurance that such correspondence will | 


meet with prompt and corteous consideration. . 


THINGS PAST AND TO COME. 


THe Great Peace Fxstivan to be held in 
Boston next month, is hardly yet comprehen- 
ded in thissection of the country. Itis looked | 
| upon as a Yankee dodge to gain a great repu- | 
| tation for enterprize, and to draw half a mil- 
lion of people to Boston from whom a rich 
harvest is to be reaped. The intolerable ar- 
rogance of New York, refuses to believe that 
jany really great enterprize can originate any- 
where autside her Metropolitan limits. 
| We hope to make the people understand, 
| that not only is the Great Peace Festival a le- 
gitimate and grandly conceived undertaking, 
but that it is already a guaranteed success, 
Guaranteed first by the public spirit of the 
citizens of Boston, and since by the extraor- 


dinary demand for tickets, single and season, | 


| which increases day by day. 


In our next issue we shall lay before our | 


| readers the origin, scope and design of this, | 
Conductor. | 


| the greatest musical gathering that has ever 
been held in any country or at any time. As 
our description progresses, it will show not 


only the unparalelled grandeur of the ocea- 
sion, but the brilliant results to the progress 
of music, which will spring from it. 


THe CENTRAL Park ‘Garvey, the fashion- 
able and favorite resort of all music-lovers 
during the Summer season, will be reopened 
to the public on Wednesday evening next, 
| May 12th. The building has been recon- 
structed in many essential particulars, and is 
/ now one of the most beautiful and commodi- 
ous summer concert halls in the world. The 
| grounds have been greatly extended, and the 
orchestra so arranged, that the delicious mu- 
sic can be heard equally well, in every part of 
the grounds, 

The orchestra will consist of forty-two pick- 
ed musicians, most of them solo performers. 
Of the music to be performed, it is hardly 
necessary to speak, for the experience of 
three past seasons has proved, that no such 
programme-bnilder as Mr, Theodore Thomas, 
has ever wielded the baton in New York. 

The splendid dining rooms attached to the 
estublishment have been richly decorated, 
and as to the cuisine, Delmonico’s cannot fur- 
nish a more recherche dinner, breakfast, or 
supper, nor finer, nor more delicate wines. 
| Central-Park Garden is the model establish- 


| ment of the Country, in all its accomodations 
| for the amusement and comfort of the public, 
| and its surroundings cannot be excelled. It 
| overlooks the broad expanse of our beautiful 
| Park; the air is pure and fresh; it is access- 
| ible from every quarter, und is free from all 
_the unpleasant associations, which usually at- 
tend a garden in a city. 
_ Theodore Thomas created these summer 
“concer ts; his social prestige zave them at oncea 
| tone, and, we believe, that “the fourth season, 
which is about. to commence, will prove the 
| most brilliant and successful of the series. 


THe Firra AveNvE THEATRE presents to 
its patrous on Monday evening, May 10th, 
the new and delightful Opera comique ‘‘ Les 
Dragons de Villurs,” *‘The Hermit’s Bell,” 
| composed by A. Maillard, in which the bril- 
| liant Irma will appear with Aujac, Lagriffoul, 
and others. The opera has been prepared 
with great care, and will be produced with 
| beautiful new scenery, painted by R. Smith, 
and rich and accurate costumes, made ex- 
| pressly by Mr. Marat of Paris, We expecta 
brilliant success for this charming work. It 
_wiil be played on alternate nights, and Mlle. 
| Tostee will appear on Tuesday in ** La Grande 
'Ducbesse, and on Thursday in ‘* La Belle 
| Helene.” On Saturday, there will be a Grand 
Gala Matinee at 2 o’clock, und a periormance 
| in the evening. 


Tue Grand Orrra Hovss will present the 
“Tempest” for one week longer, and on 
Monday tke 17th will produce the last and 
greatest Parisian sensation, called ‘ Patrie,” 
from the pen of Victorien Sardou. It is a 
grand historic and heroic drama, and the nni- 
versal testimony of the Press, pronounces it 
the greatest literary success of the times. In 
our present number we give the conclusion 
of the plot, and those who pernse it, will ap- 
preciate the magnificent dramatic elements of 
which it is composed. Mr. Tayleure has used 
| his ample resources te produce this work in 
| the most perfect manner, and there is little 
doubt, but that a brilliant success will attend 
_ his efforts, 


CastE, Robertson’s delightful drama, has 
been produced at Wallack’s theatre, in 4 
style, which could not fail to command a sue- 
cess. The cast embraces the following artists: 
Miss Rose Eytinge, Miss Effie Germon, Miss 


E. Mestayer, Charles Fisher, J. H. Stoddart, 
A. W. Young, O. Marlowe, and Porter. Miss 
Germon gives increasing proof of her just 


claims to a position in a first-class comedy | 


company. In all she does, she throws the 
charms of nature, so that it is impossible to 
feel, that she is acting. Miss Eytinge is um- 
phatic and earnest, and Miss Mestayer, as 
the Marchioness, is as elegantly cold-blooded 


as the most patrician nature could desire. As | 


a piece of unadulterated nature, Mr. Youug’s 
Sam Gerridge, could hardly be surpassed. 
All the characters, indeed, were se well sus- 
tdined, and the fine acting, in connection 
with the deep interest of the plot, renders 
*- Caste’ an attruction, which will rather in- 
crease than diminish. It will be played 
every night next week, and we advise our 
readers, not to lose the opportunity of see- 
ing it. 

Tur Great Braiarp Marcs, which has 
excited so much interest in this City during 
the past two weeks, is nearly concluded. The 
results so far will be found at length in an- 
other part of the paper. We muke no apo- 
logy for introducmg this feature into our 
columns, as we believe, it is generally con- 
sidered, that Billiards is one of the Fine 
Arts of social life, and that billiard tables are 
becoming as common in the houses of the 
wealthy, as pianofortes. 

It will be seen by our report, that the most 
un-American conduct was exhibited at various 
periods, during the lengthened contests, and 
that Rudolphe, the foreign billiardist, and 
unquestionably the finest player, was literally 
bullied out of the prize. The good English 
old rule of ‘‘fair play” was utterly ignored, 
and the stranger was practically taken in, and 
deliberately ‘‘ done for.” This conduct was 
a disgrace to our City, and will afford ‘suffi- 
cieut reason for choosing some other scene of 
action, for future billiard tournaments. 


Miss Exiza Newron, the piquant aud very 
charming actress, late of Brougham’s theatre, 
has been tendered a complimentary benefit, 
by influential friends and admirers, which 
promises to bea brilliant and successful af- 
fair. She will be assisted by a host of tulent, 
and we are glad to learn, that already there 
are numerous applications for reserved seats. 
Miss Newton well deserves this compliment, 
and its being tendered to her proves, that 


talent can still find appreciation among our | 


citizens.» The benefit will take place at the 
French theatre, on Saturday evening next, 
May 15th. 


THERE Is A PROBABILITY, wind and weather 
permitting, that Wallace’s grand romantic 
opera ‘‘Lurline” will be produced at the 
Academy of Music, some time next week. 
Let us hope for the reputation of the compo- 
ser, that some little justice may be accorded 
to his beautiful work. The helter-skelter, 
head-over-heels way, in which all English 
operas are given, as a general rule, in this 
City, as though the matter was too -mere a 
bagatelle to pay any attention to, does not in- 
spire us with much hope, as to the result of 
the forthcoming enterprize. Still we hope 
for the best, and expecting but very little, 
we shall possibly be only moderately disap- 
pointed. 

a ee 


DEATH OF MR. C. B. SEYMOUR. 


We have tbe painful duty of recording the 


death of Mr. C. B. Seymour, who, after a | flowed yesterday afternoon, with eager listen- | 
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| brief illness, which was hardly deemed im- 
portant, died on Sunday morning last, at his 
| residence in Union Square. 

Mr. Seymour was born in England, but 
came to this country many years ago. He 


a comic paper, conducted by John Brougham 
and Thomas Powell, the only journal of its 
class that deserved to live. Mr. Seymour’s 
contributions were remarked for their fine 
sarcasm and genuine humor. But the articles 
which first brought him in connection with 
the Duily Times, were, we believe, called 
‘“*Side Walk Sketches,” which exhibited so 


tion of characteristics, and at the same time 
were so gracefully and pleasantly written, 
that they made their mark at once. From 
those sketches may bo dated his connection 
with the New York Daily Times, with which 
Journal he hus never ceased to be associated, 
until the moment of his untimely death. 

Mr. Seymour attracted much notice to that 
paper by his able musical and dramatic eriti- 
e’sm. It is but fair to say, that he stood 
head and shoulders above the other writers in 
those departments, especially the department 
of music. His experience was large, his taste 
was elegant and refined, and he brought to 
the fulfilment of his duties a fair, superficial 
knowledge of the theory of music, orchestra- 
tion, etc. His judgment was good, and his 
conclusions, if not always in accordance witb 
facts, as seen from a more learned staund- 
point, were convictions, which he sustained 
with subtle argument and unquestionable 
ability. He was a clear, forcible, and elegant 
writer; he was rarely careless, and never tail 
ed to make his point. His sense of humor 
was keen, broad, and genial, and added nota 
little to the charm of even bis more serious 
writings. 

For years he occupied one of the two most 
important critical positions in the City, and 
wielded the most dominant influence—an in- 
fluence doubly strengthened, by the unswery- 
ing support he received from, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the proprietors of 
the Times. 


connection, which existed between them 
from the commencement of the paper to the 
hour of his death. 

Mr. Seymonv enjoyed a wide spread popu- 
larity ; he had enemies, of course, no domi- 
nant man can escape them, but, we believe, 
that his friends outnumbered them a thons- 
and to one. His nature was kindly, though 
not demonstrative ; but to his intimates he 
was both genial, generous, and affectionate. 

It is needless to say, that the announce- 
ment of his death created a profound sensa- 
tion, and a feeling of sincere, loving regret 
throughout the City. The expression was 
general and deep, mingled with sorrow for 
the young wite and child, so suddenly and 
unexpected bereaved. 

Mr. Seymour died at the age of 40 years, 
in the prime and vigor of his life. 
neral at Grace Church was attended by most 
of the principle artists, actors, and writers in 
the City. 1t was a demonstration to his me- 
mory, attesting the general esteem aud admi- 
ration of the man and the writer. 


{ 


> 
/ 
| PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


New York’s Academy of Musie again over- 
y g 


first connected himself with the ‘‘ Lantern,” | 


/much keen observation, so fiue an apprecia- | 


That he deserved this support | 
and coufi‘lence, is proved by the unbroken | 


His fu- | 
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ers to this Society’s full rehearsal of its last 
concert. When admission was accorded the 
waiting multitude outside, at 2 o’clock p. m., 
a fearful crush ensued, although five doors 
were opened, to give the crowd free ingress, 
and many valuables were lost in the violent 
struggles to gain the best, or in fact, any 
seats. 


Long before 2.30, every seat and sitting 
place upon the floor, and the whole space for 
standers, were overwhelmed with a rushing 
tide of feminality. 


We never witnessed such an immense 
throng in this house, before, and, probably, 
its equal will not soon reappear. 


Gluck’s overture to ‘‘ Iphigenia,” Weber’s 
to ‘‘Oberon,” Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
major, and Schnmann’s ‘‘ Manfred,” were 
admirably performed, so far as the orchestra 
had to do with them. 


Mr. C. H. Jarvis of Philadelphia, who has 
once previously been heard at these concerts, 
played the pianoforte in Beethoven’s Concer- 
to, neatly and finently, upon a well estimated 
Steck Grand. He lacks breadth of style and 
expression for such a work, however, and can- 
not be classed with high grade pianists. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, although somewhat 
dazed by the brilliant display of beauty, that 
intently regarded him, recited Byron’s long 
episode, with rich tone, unwonted ‘show of 
emotion, and gracing command of modula- 
tion. He did much better in a private re- 
hearsal, but allowance must be made for his 
novel sitnation, and the warm applause, 
which followed his close, be allowed fall cre- 
dence, as deserved, 

The solo bits and choral interludes, were 

fairly given by singers and a mixed chorus 
| from the Liederkranz. 
We have seldom heard us finished and 
| gracing incidental music, as that given by the 
Philharmonic to Mr. Booth’s reading. Some 
of the solo bits were positively exquisite, and 
the entire treatment of that very nice and 
delicate music, reflected the highest credit 
upon the Society. 


oa 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 


On Friday evening next, the New York 
| Harmonic Society, with Mme. Parepa-Rosa, 
will give a grand performance of this noble 
oratorio, and she then make her last appear- 
auce here, previoys to her departure on a 
Western concert tour, 

The cast tor this performance is a strong 
one, comprising Mme. Parepa, as soprano, 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, contralto, Mr. Geo. 
Simpson, tenor, and Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
basso. 

All these, save Mr. Whitney, are known to 
New York as fully competent for all the ex- 
acting duties, which their several positions 
call tor, but Mr. Whitney is only known to 
our public by exceeding report from Boston, 
of his admirable performance in the grand 
Oratorio Festival, held there last + pring. 

From our personal acquaintance with his 
| capabilities, as there proved in exacting parts, 
we predict for him an unqualified success at 
Steinway Hall, next Friday evening, and can 
|freely promise the grand public, that will 
|then assuredly meet, to hear so great a ce- 
| lebrity, a rare satisfaction from a basso. 


°-@ -—___—_. 
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BENEFIT OF MULE. TOSTEE. 


This well-known prima donna of [Opera 
bouffe, unfortunately selected her benefit at 
the Academy of Music, Saturday evening, 
May Ist. 

That day is ever unfavorable to out-door 
amusements, or recreations, and its advent, 
this year, brought fearful obstacles, to dis- 
play of enthusiasm toward any performer. 
We did not feel surprised, therefore, to an 
entering the Academy, to find many choice 
seats unoceupied, and distinct reflection of 
dismal nature without, in thesombre audience 
within. 

Mile. Tostee offered as her programme for 
that occasion: Offenbach’s ‘‘ Le Marriage aux 
Lanternes,” the second act of his ‘‘ La Belle 
Helene,” and his one act piece ‘*‘ Mons. Chou- 
fieuri at Home,” besides Herz’s Concerto for 
the pianoforte, played by herself. 

She appeared that evening to much better 
advantage than usual, of late, especially in 
regard to voice and treatmeut of her music, 
but not in her wonted good humor, or exu- 
berant show of brisk movemeust and riant 
by-play. 

‘**Un Mari Sage,” gained its accustomed 
encore, and the scolding duet with Irma, a 
furious redemand. Her failing to appear, 
when recalled and the curtain had rung up. 
showing her associates ready to cooperate 
with public enthusiasm, in honoring a benefi- 
ciaire, excited much animadyersion, and had 
she not retrieved that error, by speedy ap- 
pearance, some evidence would undoubtedly 
have reached her ears, that a New York pub- 
lic, if not so large as pet artists may expect, 
will claim its Just recognition from those who 
are honored with recalls before the curtain. 

Mile. Irma was an especial pet of that au 
dience, who generally felt annoyance, when 
Tostee’s sudden entrance upon the scene, 
prevented her compliance with very earnest 
demand for repetition of a solo, which had 
won their instant admiration. We deemed 
that a mistake upon Tostee’s part, and know 
that observance of usual etiquette, in not 
cutting off by too speedy entrance, a rival 
artist from an encore, would have been wu 
gain for her, and unquestionable satisfaction 
to all present. 

That song almost equalled in beauty and 
effect, Irma’s celebrated song in ‘‘ La Chan- 
son de Fortunio,” and not a few will be re- 
joiced, when they hear it. again, with hir 
sweet, clear voice and fiuent execution. 

The other performers, solo and choral, 
were excellent, and every situation received 
its just filling out, as the ,orchestra well co- 
operated in all points. 

‘While remarking upon performances at the 
‘Academy,’ which require for their just ap- 
preciation, entire silence in the auditorium, 
we deem it proper and requisite for a fair 
judgment upon pe:formers, to suggest, that 
a great advance upon existing defects in that 
admirable saloon, would be obtained by doors 
that swing to, noiselessly, and repair of bro- 
ken springs, which keep some of them ajar, 
to flood cold air upon the backs of those seat- 
ed iu their vicinity, and becoming attention 
by ushers, to loud talkers in back seats of the 
parquette circle. 


pS Ss eee ee 
STEINWAY HALL. 


The first and only Sunday performance of 
Rossini’s Petite Messe, advertised for May 2d, 
did not take place. 


When many persons came to Steinway Hall, 
that evening, a written paper informed them 
of its postponement, because the weather 
looked unpropitious, and those, who had, in 
absence of any counter-annouucement weuded 
their chilly way to an expected musical treat, 
were forced into dignified retirement, from 
before its grimly closed «doors. A rather 
energetic—not to say—wrathful expression of 
public opinion naturally followed each read- 
ing of that curt rebuff. 

We did not learn, at what hour this deci- 
sion to put off, was formed, or what cause re- 
ally produced such trifling with the public ; 
but we infer from what is said by those vic- 
timized in that way, that managers had far 
better gone on with the promised concert. 
and trusted hovorably a public, which has so 
often responded generously in all like cases. 


_ 


CHURCH CHOIRS. 


.Very queer incidents resulted in many in- 
stances, last Suuday, from the annual choir 
shiftings. 

At Dr, Osgood’s church, two female singers 
were forced by unaccountable absence of the 
male singers, to make all the musical harmo- 
ny for that society. 

In others the harmony became t77i parte, be- 
cause some one had either failed to appear, 
or else had not been fully engaged. 

Mr. G. F. Bristow played in Dr. South- 
gate’s mnsic box, called by courtesy wn organ 
loft, and his place at Dr. Beliow’s found oce- 
capaney in General Dodge’s benevolent or- 
gan performance for charitable purpose. : 

At St. Ann’s—8th Street—three oi the late 
choir were replaced by Miss Gomien, and 
Messrs. Remi and Du Solla. 

This latter is a fine, mellow, round tenor, 
who has just reached New York, after swing- 
ing round the world in concert performauce. 
since he formed a part of Parepa’s company, 
in England. He is an elder brother of Master 
Du Solla, who made so favorable and decided 
an impression at Bryant’s Minstrels and Irv- 
ing Hall, and is now singing in London, 

Dr. Barrows, late teuer at St. Ann’s, who 
gained there a remarkable celebrity umong 
rising tenors, and warm praise from all who 
love to hear a sweet, melodious tenor, ap- 
peared in 25th Street CUburch—late Dr. 
Hawk’s—on Sunday, and won immediate re- 
cognition of his unpretending excellence. 


ph sel ag ho eed: 
THE JOHN BROUGHAM T&2STIMONIAL. 


A benefit has been proposed for John 
Brougham, to come off ere May closes, and 
many patrons of his—late—theatre, earrestiy 
desire, that in connection with compliment 
te a geniul actor, fair play and just recogni- 
tion should be extended to his long suffering 
and much abused company. 

Whether he did or did not receive compen- 
sation for giving up his contract, matters 
little, for none supposes, that he is destitute 
of resources or lucrative engagements, as 
many who engaged with him last September, 


and only received ten weeks’ pay, were then,. 
y > 


and certainly are now. 

Public opinion clearly demands, that his 
company Should have a fair share in a bene- 
fit, given to honor that admirable effort, to 
establish burlesque in its best form, which 
for ten weeks delighted refined New York, 


THE BILLIARD TOURNAMENT AT 
IRVING HALL, 


This organized competition among billiard 
players, who aspire to high rank in that 
fashionable evidence of skill, in manipulat- 
ing ivory balls with a cue, has not until this 
week, excited murked interest with New 
York’s billiardists, either professional or 
anuteur, Since Rudolphe, the French ex- 
pert, who now hails from Chicago, appeared 
there, a very large accession of public inter- 
est has been displayed in well filled seats, 
and close regard of every game, in which he 
competes for the champion cue, or minor 
prizes to honor exceeding skill. 

To mauy superficial observers, the play at 
this foray, has seemed rather tame, the ex- 
perts generally not up to high reputations in 
their scoring or judgment, and Mr. Joseph, 
Mr. Cyrille Dion, or Mr. John MeDevitt not 
participating, there was, until Rudolphe 
struck in with his magie cue, no special bril- 
liuney or magnetism in the play, to wake the 
dormant energies of either players or public. 

Many deemed the playing slow, becanse 
few great runs were made, forgetting in their 
depreciative mood, how essential a change 
las taken place in the regulations here, from 
loug pre-existing billiard rules. In this eom- 
petition, the push shot, by which mainly 
were great ruus formerly obtained, is ab- 
solutely and rightfully prohibited. We took 
occasion in commenting upon a preceding 
tournament here, in the 14th Street Cireus, 
to strongly denounce the push, and rejoiced 
to find it now prohibited by officials, who 
have ascertained its delusive effect, alike up- 
ou players and their public. 

A new race of billiard champiens now oe- 
cupies the stage, aud nearly all the veteran. 
combatants for houor in that department of 
art, have passed into Jignitied retirement, as 
manufacturers of billiard tables, or as keepers 
of billiard saloons. We see them active in 
promoting billiardism, in all feasible modes, 
but they no longer contest with youthful as- 
pirants for golden cues, silver cups, or like 
testimonials. : 

Three of the still young and capable bil- 
jiard masters, Joseph and Cyrille Dion, and 
Johu MeDevitt, prefer to take their well earn- 
ed ease in their own hostelry, and so lacking 
either the old masters, or recent champions, 
the struggle for first place in this protracted 
trial of skill, by well estimated billiurdists, is 
now definitely narrowed down to a hand to 
lund fight, between Rudolphe and Deery, as 
Messrs. Foster and Goldthwait have unac- 
countably fallen off in their scoring, and no 
chance remains for either, to win the cham- 
pion prize. 

We, therefore, remark, in closing this brief 
resume of a billiard tournuy, upon the re- 
spective merits of two players, who head the 
column, in closing this protracted contest. 

Mr. Rudolphe is a smart, vivacious French- 
man, who visited New York for the first time, 
but a few months since, and made quite a stir 
in billiard cireles, alike by his fine play and 
remarkable effusion of gas. So did he, also, 
in Chicago, where he is now domiciled, and 
with his superior play, beat off another 
Frenchman, who had previously dominated 
New York and Chicago, with like offensive 
weapons. 

Close observation proves Rudolphe, a 
masterly player, quick in combination, sare 
in taking angles, marvellously adept in draw 
aud follow shots, better in line and long 
shots, than in pursing for long runs, ex-— 
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tremely smooth and neat, even in his mar- 
vellous fancy and masse shots, but liable to 
slip up on a simple, easy shot, and rarely e-- 
fective in banking. He plays shrewdly and 


furtively, like a well trained cat, watching for | 
a rat or mouse, and wears an unrufled front | 


even when pressed with confines outward evi- 
dence of emotion to a shrug or broad smile 
when he misses a plain shot, or counts by a 
grossscratch. , ° 

A game between him and Joseph Dion, 

would be worth a hundred mile ride, to wit- 
ness; for then Greek would, indeed, meet 
Greek, and severe would be the tug of war. 
§ (Mr. Deery has for several years past occu- 
pied a very distinguished, yet uncertain and 
undefined position among billiard experts. 
Brilliant victories and unexpected defeats 
chequer his record, in mosaic fashion. 

He is very popular with the profession, and 
his utmost success, in this Irving Hall meet, 
will surely receive hearty congratulations 
from ali his confreres. 

He is more au fait with push shot allowed, 
than with it, barred, a more impulsive coup 
making player, than Rudolphe, and kence 
labors under some disadvantage in a sharp 
contest, with one accustomed to make veri- 
table shots, not pushes, and if not favored by 
luck, in leaves or break of balls, is apt to 
fall off in play, ere half of a 1200 point game 
be finished. 

He got in this meet, a run of 358 points— 
counting each carom 3, as the rule, mistaken- 
ly, is here—and no one has come very near 
that prodigious specimen of skill, combined 
with extraordinary good fortune. 

His play is marked with fire and dash, ex- 
cept when, as in that and other great runs, 
he got a good chance to combine skill in long 
shots, with delicacy in nursing. 

In mere execution, he is not, perhaps, 
equal to Goldthwait or Foster, in their happy 
moments, yet he is. more of a laster and re- 
treiver of desperate fortunes, by a bold and 
forcible strike in, than either. He is, in fact, 
avery uneyen player, while Rudolphe is a 
very even and steady one. 

In this contest for supremacy by American 
billiardists, he luckily for himself drew 
chances, with comparatively feeble players, 
such as Snyder, Goldthwaite, Daniels and 
Rhines, until he came, face to face with Ru- 
dolphe, and then his mettle and subtlest skill 
were requisite, for that shrewd tyke is only 
to be overcome, by either remarkable luck, or 


such ruskes oyer the score, as Mr. Deery has | 


often exhibited in this and past conflicts, 
with experts. 

The match played by Rudolphe and Foster, 
on Thursday evening, to our mind, proves 
nothing against Mr. Rudolphe’s masterly at- 
tainment of billiardism, or his unquestion- 
“able superiority to any competitor in the 
Irving Hall meet. 

Betting had run during that day, about 
two against one, in his favor, and those who 
had betted against him, went in crowds to 
Irving Hall, fully determined to prevent by 
fair means or foul, his winning the game. 

In this set purpose, they were assisted by 
those narrow-minded people, who professing 
to be ultra-democrats, and friends of foreign 
born voters, yet abhor the idea, that foreign- 
ers shall have equal zights in art matters, 
with the native American. 

“The championship had been held for some 
- time, by a Canadian, and to have a newly ar- 
rived Frenchman bear off that honor in a 
teurnay with America’s best, was too much 
for their arrogant spirits. 

Everyone knew, that if Rudolphe won the 


game with Foster, his possession of the cue, 
which signifies billiard supremacy, could 
hardly be gainsayed, for then he would have 
stood winner of five games, and not have lost 
one, while his anticipated contest with Deery 
in playing off for the lead, then fel! ‘hrough 


entirely. 
In spite of Mr. Phelan’s reque + {o pre- 
serve order and treat a stranger fai:};, all de- 


erces to disconcert a sensitive man, were 
brought to bear upon Mr. Rudolphe, imme- 
diately that it was patent, that he outplayed 
Foster. 

One man especially,seated or squatted him- 
self in front of the billiard table, and jeered 
or ejaculated some offensive words to Mr. 
Rudolphe, just as he made a stroke, or aimed 
to achieve difficult shots, which either let him 
in for a good run, or his opponent fall to an 
excellent leave. 

Great uproar and confusion attended these 
episodes, Mr. Rudolphe firmly protesting, that 
he could not play under such circumstances, 
threw down his cue, and so lost his accustom- 
ed control of feeling, as to respond to his 
tormentor’s challenge to bet, with display of 
his pocket book. 

The fair minded pertion of that audience, 
loudly demanded the removal of the gross 
disturber, but although twice repeated in a 
most offensive manner, his misconduct was 
overlooked by those in authority, and he re- 
mained entrenched near the table, as if grand 
controller of the whole affair. 

Counts were allowed Foster, which led in- 
to long runs, when he did not really make 
them, and the excuse rendered for such a 
farce in a grand billiard contest was, that 
Mr. Rudolphe did not, in his great excite- 
ment and despair of getting fair play on that 
occasion, remonstrate against such unfair- 
ness. 

Mr. Foster pulled up in his play, wonder- 
fully after the machinery, to make him victor, 
developed itself, and being favored with ex- 
traordinary luck in scratches, made large and 
repeated counts, while Rudolphe, seemingly, 
disheartened, made no perceptible effort to 
count, and even neglected to do so, when he 
might have done so easily, and finally threw 
his cue under the table, before the game 
closed, as if sick and disgusted with the 
whole affair. 

A “throw” was extensively whispered, by 
those who intensely dislike Mr. Rudolphe, 
bet, we cannot believe, that such a piece of 


monkery had assistance from him, although | 


his action, late in the game, might have in- 
dicated such purpose, if made by almost any 
other player. 

We have thus fully referred, to a most dis- 
creditable phase in this grand billiard tour- 
nay, because a sense of justice toward all 
parties, seems to demand explanation of its 
real merits or demerits. 

Another such demonstration, and public 
faith in the fairness and honesty of billiard 
matches, will be as doubtful, as in regard to 
horse racing. 

The well laid plan, to cut off Rudolphe 
from a chance at the grand cue, by Foster al: 
lowing Deery to beat him, on Thursday 
night, and thus placing his record at 5 games 
won, and none lost, slipped up, because 
Foster intoxicated, with unexpected and un- 
deserved success in match playing with Ru- 
dolphe, went in to win for himself more 
great renown, and beside his questionable 
honors, secure at least some minor prize. 

All the hard and dirty work expended, to 
crush Rudolphe, failed cheese unless Deery 
beat him in his only encounter. We re- 


gret, that Deery, who is a gentleman and 
fair dealing player, should haye been thus 
victimized by sharpers. 

A immense crowd in or around Irving Hall, 
attested the intense feeling prevalent respect- 
ing Rudolphe’s attainment of billiard supre- 
macy, as typified by a cue. 

We have not space, to comment upon this 
final struggle, for that coveted honor, but 
must remark in general, that fair play was 
not given to Mr. Rudolphe, and without 
gross, palpable, ill treatment, he must have 
won, 

At the very close, when he chased Deery 
hard, and everyone, not in the ring, held 
their breath, in expectation of Rudolphe’s 
running out the game, the same vile machin- 
ery was put in operation, which killed his. 
play when contesting with Foster. Even the 
marker showed most shameful partizanship, 
in jeering comments to Rudolphe, counted 
him short, until compelled by shouts from 
the fair minded, to give him what he made, 
and finally capped the climax by dropping 
his cue upon the floor, behind Rudolphe, 
while counting, and when Deery was declared 
victor, he rushed upon him and hugged him, 
as if he were personally interested for the re- 
sult. Mr. Rudolphe twice refused to proceed 
with his last inning, and endeavored to pro- 
cure a glass of water, to allay his excitement, 
but none was vouchsafed him, and he crowd- 
ed into playing, while excessively irritated, 
slipped up, as he had previously dene under 
like discouraging circumstances. 

He was not that evening in his accustomed 
good play, as might have been expected after 
the blufferings he experienced within two 
days, yet, if undisturbed, he would undoubt- 
edly have run the game out, as he only lack- 
ed 55, and had the balls in excellent position 
for a long count. 

The cue has fallen again to Mr. Deery, al- 
though not under very honorable auspices, 
the whole contest, by which it was decided 
against Rudolphe, being a mere farce. 

In fact, Mr. Phelan was compelled, while 
that disgusting maltreatment of Mr. Rudolphe 
raged, just as he worked upon his last chance 
for victory, to conjure the audience for their 
own credit—and he might have said to save 
this grand tournament from shame—to give 


| the player a show. 


Mr. Deery wrested the champion cue from 
Louis Fox, some years since, that éxcellent 
player having taken it from Dudley Kava- 
nagh, by forfeit of engagement to play. He 
did not hold it long, however, for Joseph 
Dion twisted it from his grasp soon after. 

When J. McDevitt wrested it from Dion by 
along run, with push shots, it became a gage 
of battle, untila row between him and Mel- 
vin Foster, left it in abeyance. 

McDevitt, too wary to fight others for its 
possession, if push shot were barred, surren- 
dered it to Mr. Phelan, and now a new one is 
launched from this meeting of players. Fos- 
ter announces his purpose to challenge the 
winner, and Mr. Deery must look sharp. 
after it. 
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WAIFS FROM PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


Both Nilsson and Patti, commemorated) 
their farewell to Paris, for this season, by, 
contributions to charity in performances in, 
opera or concert. 


Nilsson finally compromised with Gye and 
Mapleson, her claims to certain roles, in their 
combination Italian opera, Early this month 
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she appears as Lucia di Lammermoor, next 
month she performs Ophelia’s role in A. Tho- 
mas’ ‘‘ Hamlet,” and ere July wanes, she will 
essay Desdemona in Rossini’s Othello. 

By this clever arrangement, her claims to 
other high roles, promised to either Patti or 
De Murska, were abated in their favor. 


Le Ménéstrel states great receipts for ‘ Ri- 
enzi,” at ‘‘ Le Lyrique,” with its augmented 
choral force. The choral and orchestral per- 
formance of that opera is pronounced remark- 
ably excellent. 


Halevy’s ‘La Jagiurita,” first produced at 
Le Lyrique on May 14th, 1855, is revived at 
Opera Comique, with Colson, Meillet, Mont- 
jauze, Adam, Junca, Marie Cabel and Gar- 
doni. 


Gye visited Paris in mid April, to look af- 
ter Patti, and secure her appearance in Co- 
vent Garden. ‘She demanded a new role— 
Mignon—which she desired to ‘‘create” in 
London, as one assimilating to her personal 
attributes, her voice and special talent of exe- 
eution. We do not learn how Gye managed 
to pacify ‘‘La Diva,” and whether he finally 
induced her, to carry out this season’s pro- 
gramme, so far as she is concerned, 


Le Ménesirel has strong report from Vienna, 
respecting the new opera house, which opens 
in that city on August 15th. In all respects 
that house is said to be a model opera saloon 
and its decorations both interior and exterior 
are pronounced ‘‘ fort belle.” 

The Philharmonic Society of that city, per- 
formed at their last concert, with very great 
success, Berlioz’s march ‘‘despelerins,” from 
Harold in Italy. 


An emeute broke out at Berlin among the 
opera dancers, because the Intendant Gener- 
al ordered their moustaches cut off. 

They appealed to his Majesty, F.° William, 
the Conqueror of Austria, to save them, from 
such a sad deprivation, as loss of their hairy 
embellishment would cause. What reply he 
made, is not stated, but as he wears a fero- 
cious one, his sympathies were probably ex- 
cited sufficiently to annul so horrible a decree 
against facial adornment, by the dancers in 
his opera house. The ballet in four acts, 
ealled -Fantasea, written by Taglioni and 
Hoertel, had been successful in that opera, 
but a very grand success awaited Mlle. Mal- 
linger’s performance in Lohengrin. 

That artiste obtained high praise at Mun- 
ich, recently, for her impérsonation and per- 
formance in ‘‘ Rheingold.” 


Alexander Dreyschock died on April Ist, 
following his brother, who died on February 
6th, closely to another world. He was great- 
ly celebrated for his left hand execution and 
octave playing, upon the pianoforte. Indeed 
many declared that he showed two right 
hands available for the most rapid, difficult, 
and brilliant execution. 

Alfred Jaell, the little fat man from Trieste, 
is undoubtedly his lineal successor in those 
specialities of pianism. j 


Movyales’ opera--Ildegonda—is praised at 
‘‘Ta Pergola,” but its libretto denonnced, as 
wretchedly feeble and dramatically ineffect- 
ive. 


Alboni did not, it seems, accept £120 for 
-performing the contralto part in Le Messe so- 
Jennelle, at Brussels, but 4000 francs, or some 
$800, gold currency. 3 

Les Huguenots ‘performed there with Sass 
and Carvalho received high estimation. 


The programme for Italian Opera, at St. 
Petersburgh, next season, reads powerful. 

Adelina Patti, Fricci, Volpini, Perelli, Tre- 
belli, and Lucca, from Nov. 4th to Dec. 16th, 
constitute a grand prima donna list. 

Calzolari, Bettini and Mario will perform 
first tenor work, Graziani, Gassier, Capponi, 
Meo and Steller, the baritone roles; Bagagio- 
lo, will be primo basso, Zucchini, the buffo 
primo, Fortuna chef d’orchestra, 


Pasdeloup has been cast in the suit against 
him by Carvalho and Copin, syndic de la fail- 
lite. His great receipts from Rienzi will how- 
ever console him for that misfortune, and en- 
able him to pay for the useless material, put 
upon him by this decree. The judgment was 
pretty large—100,000 francs—but Le Lyrique 
is now prosperous, and he can work up the 
old stuffin some way, for his next reproduc- 
tion of fantastic opera. 


Brandus and others have been confirmed 
by court opinion, in their exclusive rights to 
music embraced in certain operas. The court 
adjudged the rights to words and music as in- 
divisible and inseparable. 


A new opera—Wilfride—by Matabon and 
Gyraud, has succeeded in pleasing Marseilles. 


Schumann’s compositions are spreading 
more and more over France and ‘‘ La vie d’une 
Rose” seems to have charmed all who have 
heard its recent performance. 


Rubini, a prominent and well esteemed 
professor at Paris, gave last month in his 
closing matinee, Rossini’s Petite Messe, with 
Bellariva, prima donna from La Scala, as so- 
prano, Mlle. Monforti, as contralto, Morini 
as tenor, and Robin as basso. 

Bellariva received enthusiastic applause for 
the Crucifixus solo, Morino substituted Cujus 
Animam, and Robin gave Pro Peccatis in- 
stead of their respective solos in the Messe, 
deeming them more effective and conducive 
to their estimation, with that fastidious pu- 
blie. 

At Mile. Castellari’s Soiree Musicale, she 
and Mlle. Augusta Holmes won enthusiastic 
praise for their admirable performance. Mlle. 
Bellariva and Mons. Archaimbault were very 
successful in the vocal part of that eoncert. 

Mlle. Marie Dumas recited a piece written 
by M. Gustave Bertraud, admirably, beside 
Monselet’s ‘‘ Femme qui fait des scenes,” in 
so droll a style that all langhed immodera- 
tely. 


Nilsson’s concert at La Salle Herz, on April 
24th, to benefit Swedish privation by famine, 
had Bloch, Castellan, Faure, Colin and Die- 
mer, beside her potent self, to draw a crowd 
into that petit salon. 


——— 


WAIFS FROM ENGLISH JOURNALS. 


The London Orchestra finds Mlle. Tietjens 
seriously affected by incessant hard vocal 
work, and her voice now betrays in his opin- 
ion, its damaging effects, both in execution 
and intonation, which are imperfect and un- 
safe, too often, for her great reputation as 
prima donna assoluta di cartello at Mapleson’s 
or Gye's opera. 

Mlle. Tietjens must now be over forty years 
old, and her imprudently lavish use of vital 
resources, now evidently tells upon her com- 
mand of voice, and full development of scenic 
passion or deep emotion. 


It may be well for her, therefore, to visit 
America before her powers shall be wholly 


exhausted, and so permit us to ascertain 
whether her great reputation be well deserved 
or not. 


We have not received the London Musical 
world, for two weeks past. As it usually 
comes punctually, we can only account for 
this sudden intermission, by surmise that our 
pleasant banter in reply to its repeated jokes 
may have disturbed its equanimity and usual- 
ly placid interchange of fun. If editors will 
fire shots constantly, at cotemporaries, they 
should be prepared to take as well as make 
jokes. 


An overture written by Mendelssohn 42 
years since, has been recently performed by a 
London Philharmonic Society, with suceess, 
it being deemed creditable to a young com- 
poser, as he was at the date of its writing. 


Reinecke’s new overture—King Manfred— 
has been performed there, during his visit to 
London, 


Costa—now Str Michael Costa, has been 
hailed king of high pitch, at Exeter Hall, by 
his faithful cohorts of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 


Nilsson cards to London journals her set- 
tlement with Gye & Co., and promises to ap- 
pear there soon. 


Ida Gillies, an opera and ballad singer, re- 
cently married Henri Corri, who is also du- 
plicate in song, and thus duets can be had 
with cheapness and facility. . 


Amelia Watson, a young Britisher, is said 
to be the best pupil of Roger, the once emi- 
nent French tenor, and now distinguished 
vocal master. 


On dit, Wagner is engaged to compose an 
opera for l’Academie & Paris, on a Shakes- 
perean drama. 


Reichardt has got off a new song, called 
“Of thee I think,” as companion to another 
celebrated love ditty. 


Mme. Rossini continues Rossini’s popular 
receptions, omitting however the maccaroni, 
prepared a la mode de Rossini, which has be- 
come famous and desired by all epicures. 


Wartel, a famous Parisian vocal teacher, 
brags high and loud, about Miss Colville, a 
Yankee only 15 years old, who is declared by 
him to be a wonderful singer, and destined 
to renew Malibran’s exceeding command of 
public interest, when she appears in concert, 
as he purposes, shortly, to produce her. 


De Murska had decided success at Covent 
Garden, in Patti’s special role—Juinda di Cha- 
mouni, 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 


AS6'%. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mepats awarded, were of Equan VALvE, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our HovszE 
Aone, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL CoMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[ Translation. ] 


“Mr. CxickeRrnG—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

“ Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


“ Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


** GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely ef the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. : 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert,I declare that there is but one 
elass of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
‘© Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex. 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wi RAL Di 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The system that has so suecessfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD'S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor 
PIANO in that high positio 
strive, but few attain. 


keep the ‘DUNHAM’ 
merit, for which all may 


“WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th stree 


NEW YORK, 
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Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Atsinway %& Bons, 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

T certify that the Finst Gotp Mepan for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. oe 

MELINET, President of the International Jury.’ 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansuick, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instrumenls. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
of the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos of Messrs. Steinmay & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess lhat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singiny in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. Invre- 
gard to expression, delicale shadind, variety of accen~ 
tuation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 
have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 

eathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concerl-room 
and. the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority,’ 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREST, 
WEW YORK, 
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PYyRES 
FeuReD 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 PROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr, Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full Inowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
Becurity and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00, Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.”’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 


NEAR SECOND AVENUE; NEW YORK, 


SON, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quail 
fication. 12mo 


The Elysian Bed, 
JE, FISHLEY, e353 Zo. 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Elysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, * 


WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue,4 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


No. 


K. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTUBEEBS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smail Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitabje for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, neEaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers, 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, : 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


STEIVWAY HALL. 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
cone extensive alterations and improvements’ 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 


109 & 111 East 14th Street. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Erm Co. 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, 8, S. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. F. 
N. Leste:. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
P. O. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 
will give : 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 


b 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, — 
Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Lianes, 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN’ & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. ges 
Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST.: 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 
i No. 704 Broadway, New York! 
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DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


She Grand Aational Hubilee 


AND 


PLATE PIANOFORTES MUSICAL PEACE FESTIVAL, 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 


822, 324, 326, 328 & 330 West 35th Street 
between 8th and 9th Aves. until their 


“<6 New Store’’ 


at 
33 UNION SQUARE, Broadway 
is completed. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 


with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


gap They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


Corner of [6th Street and Sth Ave. 


To be held in the City of Boston, 
June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1869. 


—_-—-0-——_ 


An’ AvutHentic Hisvory oF THE UNDER- 


TAKING.—ITS CoNCEPTION AND WORKING 


Ovur—Comirrres Formep—Soctrerises Cra- 

ATED—ImMENSE Musican EnraustasmM—Cor- 

RESPONDENCE—Ruutrs—TuHEe GRAND PAvyIui- 
ON, &C. &C. 


Every great enterprize, which contains the 
elements of novelty, which indicates a design 
diverging from the beaten track of proceed- 
ing, is, almost without exception, looked up- 
on by the public at large with a restless sus- 
picion, as though the originating of a new 
idea was a general, personal offense, and con- 
ceived only for the purpose of extracting 
money from the pockets of the too confiding 
people. The history of all the leading prac- 
tical ideas, which now rule the world, tells 
the same story, of the Warrior Genius, doing 
battle with the Dragon, bigoted prejudice; of 
the ultimate triumph of Genius over its be- 
sotted opponent. It is the oft-repeated sto- 
ry, of thought with its divine rays, piercing 
the dim clouds of prejudice and ignorance. 
That it ultimately permeates and illuminates, 
is the divine assertion of mind over matter, 
and it is that unfailing condition, which feeds 
the flame upon the altar, upon which the sa- 
crifices of Intellect are laid. 

Musical Festivals are of ancient date, and 
it seems to be a natural instinct, that we 
should give to any great contentment, the ju- 
bilant voice of song, than which nothing is 
more heartily spontaneous. It is the out- 
pouring through a medium which is univer- 
sal—a medium which admits of the most 
earnest fervor and intensity of enthusiastic 
doyotion and thanksgiving. 


The idea, therefore, of a Musical Festival, 
to celebrate some great occasion which has 
made a whole ‘people glad, is not new, but 
the Festival, which is to come off in Boston, 
next June, is conceived on a scale of such 
vast magnitude, combining details so wide- 
ly spread and of such formidable complexity; 
requiring means so varied and resources so 
immense, that it assumes the proportions of 
a grand original thought, for the carrying 
out of which, the utmost amount of Faith 
was needed—faith in the plan, faith in its 
practicability, faith in the man who conceiy- 
ed it, and faith in those who assumed the 
heavy responsibility of carrying it out. And 
we can say with entire sincerity, that in no 
other city in the world save Boston, could 
there be found business men of financial res- 
ponsibility, who would not only entertain 
and seriously consider a musical scheme of 
such colossal proportions, but at the first 
glance so wildly chimerical, but actually 
adopt it, assume the responsibility, and 
throw themselves with enthusiasm into the 
heavy work which is imperative, in order to 
secure a successful issue. But Boston is 
solid and certain; it is not effervescent in its 
feelings, nor is its enthusiasm evanescent. 
Once convince its intelligence, once secure 
its assent, and without bluster, fuss, or pa- 
rade, the work goes on. ‘The financial basis 
is secured it once—the possibilit7 of a pecu- 
niary failure is provided against, without re- 
ference to the outside aid of the public, and 
all the details are carried on with that smooth- 
ness and certainty, which always accompany 
financial security. This generous and noble 
public spirit, does to honor the citizens of Bos- 
ton. It is one thing, to come forward and 
subscribe liberally, to carry out some great 
scheme of public utility, where interest for 
the capital expended is almost certain to ac- 
crue ; in this, other cities are not behind 
Boston ; but it is a very different matter, 
when the people are asked to put down one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a mu- 
sical enterprize, for the love of Art, The 
Boston merchants have done this on several 
occasions, twice within the last three years, 


to sustain the great Handel and Haydn Fes- 
tivals. The sums subscribed on these occa- 
sions did not exceed fifty thousand dollars, 
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but they were in generous proportion to the 
risk to be incurred. We have no desire to 
depreciate the spirit of the New York public, 
but we do not believe, that any musical 
scheme could be presented to the considera- 
tion of our merchants, which could extract 
from their plethoric pockets one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to sustain it. The 
merchants of Boston are jealous of its honor, 
are proud of its art-fame so justly eared, 
and their belief in the aims of life is not 
bound up in the mere details of trade; it 
takes a wider range, and embraces with loy- 
ing and fostering spirit the higher and purer 
claims of Art. 

To Mr. P. S. Gilmore is due all the honor 
of conceiving the Grand National Jubilee 
and Musical Peace Festival, He brought to 
bear upon its working a former experience, 
though upon a much smaller scale. 


In the city of New Orleans, on the fourth 
day of March, 1864, on the occasion of the 
ceremonies attendant upon the inauguration 
of Goy. Hahn, a concert was then giyen in 
Lafayette Square, under his direction, which 
fully demonstrated the fact, that there in 
that city, with none of the resources at hand 
which are now so liberally placed at his con- 
trol, a concert, both vocal and instrumental, 
could be given, which was but the herald of 
his present vast design. On that occasion, a 
chorus of ten thousand voices, selected from 
the children of the public schools, an orches- 
tra of five hundred musicians, with artillery 
and infantry, and with all the bells in the 
city ringing, poured out the anthems of lib- 
erty over regenerated Louisiana. The New 
Orleans Hra of the day following, speaking 
of these musical outpourings, says: ‘‘The 
first piece was Hail Columbia, performed in 
the following manner: Virst time, full band; 
second time, full band and grand chorus; 
third time, full band, grand chorus and a 
chime of all the bells of the city; fourth time, 
full band, grand chorus, chiming of bells, and 
a great gun eccompaniment by fifty pieces of 
artillery. The effects of this effort were very 
grand, and the loud cheers that rent the air 
from the thousands assembled,. gave the 
stamp of success to the first series of what 
had been looked upon as an experiment.” 
The entire programme of music was success. 
fully carried through, and with the most 
thrilling and inspiring effect. Speaking of 
the effects of the music, the Hrasays: ‘This 
part of the ceremonies greatly exceeded thé 
expectations of the most sanguine. Its suc- 
cess was mainly due to Mr. B. 8. Ginmors, 
who originated the design. With his own 
magnificent band, as a nucleus, he conceived 
the idea of rallying around him other musi- 
cians and the thousands of school children, 
whom he found well drilled in the exercises 
of singing the National airs. By means of a 
few short rehearsals, he has been able, out 
of materials that were never before brought 
together, to produce a concert which for har- 
mony, beauty and grandeur, has never been 
excelled. The performance of the monster 
band — a combination of many bands from 
all sections of the country, which recently 
were called together — was perfect as the 
acts of men can well be; and when joined by 
the immense chorus, it fell upon the ear as 
though the very heayens had opened, and all 
the angels therein were participating in the 
great eyent of the day, 


Language fails us | 


but we would be willing to live a thousand 
years in this wicked world, were we sure that 
at the end af that long period of waiting, 
another musical feast, such as we enjoyed 
yesterday, awaited us.” 

Tt will thus be seen, that Mr. Gilmore has 
had an experience on a pretty extensive scale, 
although its proportions dwindle, when com- 
pared with the present scheme. 

Armed with fore-gone conclusions, and 
having himself profound faith in the practi- 
cability of the scheme he had thought out, 
the next thing to be done, was to convert 
some else to his faith. The irresponsible 
jumped at the idea for the sake of the ex- 
citement, but those upon whose approval 
and assistance the fate of the enterprize de- 
pended, were not so easily convinced. The 
glory which would inure to Boston, as the 
city where the first Peace Festival was held, 
where the great fact of our National re- 
union was publicly rejoiced over, was a sore 
temptation even to the most cautious, but 
not until the financial needs and prospects, 
and the proposed yocal and instrumental re- 
sources, were explained satisfactorily, was 
the beginning made. Once commenced, the 
guarantors for the safety fund of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars came in briskly, 
and a few days sufficed to prove, that the 
Great National Peace Jubilee and Musical 
Peace Festival, was a thing to be accomplished. 

The next thing that Mr. Gilmore did, was 
to attract the attention and gain the sympa- 
thies of the eminent musicians of Boston. 
He addressed himself to Mr. Tourjée, director 
of the New England Conservatory, and found 
in him a cordial coadjutor. They consulted 
as to the means of gathering together the 
vast body of voices necessary to carry out 
the grand choral proportions of the Festival, 
the result of which was the issuing of the 
following circular, that was disseminated 
wide over the Country. What the response 
was to this circular, will be shown by and by. 


Cnorvs CirncuuaRr No. 1. 


Boston, March 10th. 1869. 

The undersigned, at the solicitation of the 
management, has undertaken the arrange- 
ment and organization of the Chorus of the 
National Peace Jubilee, to occur in this city 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 
15th, 16th and 17th, 1869. To ensure its 
success, it is necessary to secure the co-oper- 
ation and participation of the musical people 
of the Country, and to this end this Circular 
is issued. 

A corDIAL INVITATION IS EXTENDED TO ALL 
Mostcau Socrerres THroucHour tHe Lanp 
TO JOIN THE GREAT CHORUS, AND TO COR- 
RESPOND WITH US IF THEY DECIZE TO DO so. 

It is desirable, that where no Choral So- 
cieties exist, they should immediately be 
formed, to consist of not less than sixteen 
voices, and that great care should be exercised 
in the selection of singers in order that none 
be admitted who cannot sing ordinary church 
music at sight, and that none be rejected who 
may be really available in the Choruses to be 
sung on this occasion. 


When such organization is made, a Presi- 


dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian and 
Pianist should be chosen, and a Musical 
Director, who must be able to furnish satis- 
factory evidence of his fitness for the position, 
though it would be preferable for him to visit 
us at Boston, as soon as may be after appoint- 
ment, as a personal interview would be much 
more satisfactory, and at the same time he 
could attend a rehearsal of the Boston Chorus, 
and learn the manner of producing the Chor- 
uses and the zempi. 

As soon as such organizations are reported 
to us, with the number of singers upon each 
part, and a full list of officers, the musie will 
be sent, bound in complete order, free of 
charge, and Societies will be allowed to retain 
the same at the close of the festival. It will 
be seen that in this way, each Society will 
obtain the nucleus of a library of music for 
choral practice, without expense, and a col- 
lection of Choruses from the best Oratorios 
of the Great Masters. In view of future similar 
festivals, and the improvement of the musical 
taste of the public generally, the awakening 
of a greater interest in Art, and the attain- 
ment of a higher standard in sacred music, 
these advantages cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. : 

The proportion which it is desired to etab- 
lish is as follows: 8 Sopranos, 7 Altos, 5 
Tenors, and 6 Bassos, but the volume of tone 
in each of the parts must be as nearly equal 
as possible. The same proportion to be ob- 
served in the organization of either small or 
large bodies of singers. 

It is almost needless to refer to the design 


of the Festival—the celebration of tho ~ 


restoration of Peace to our Country --or to 
its magnitude. Letit suffice to say that it 
will be a Jubilee worthy of its cause, and, if 
it receives, as it should, the hearty co-opera- 
tion of singers and the musical public gene- 
rally, it will serve to advance the cause of 
music, by bringing the masses together, and 
inspiring them with a love of all that is no- 
blest and purest in the Divine Art, and prove 
a Musical Festival such as the world has 
never witnessed. 

All communications should be addressed to 

EK. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

The work thus fairly underway, the duties 
became so onerous, that no two men could 
fulfil them. It was, therefore, determined, 
that Committees formed of the most respon- 
sible citizens, should be appointed at once. 
The difficulty was, whom to omit from the 
long list of the wealthy gentlemen, whose 
interest in the undertaking was so earnest and 
genuine, that they were willing to sacrifice 
their valuable time, to be of assistance in a 
cause, which they believed to be of so much 
importance. Hyentually, however, the fol- 
lowing strong and admirable Committees 
were appointed to serve:— 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
PEACE JUBILEE ASSOCIATION. 


Atduly notified Meetings of the Subscribers 
to the National Peace Jubilee, the followin 
Board of Officers has been regularly consti- 
tuted, to carry into full effect the general plan 
of the proposed Celebration and Musical 
Festival. 


President.—Hon. ALEXANDER H. Ricz, 
Treasurer.—EBrEN D. JorDAN. 
Secretary,—HENRX G, PARKER: 


Executive Committee. 
Hon. A. H. Rice, ex-officio Chairman. 


E. D. Jordan, 
Lewis Rice, 
Oliver Ditson, 
Josiah Bardwell, 
Francis Richards. 


Frank Wrisley, 
M. M. Ballou, 
George H. Davis, 
Horatio Harris, 


Finance Committee. 


E. D. Jordan, 
Frank Wrisley, 
Oliver Ditson, 


Josiah Bardwell, 
Horatio Harris, 


Building Committee. 


Geo. H. Davis, 
Lewis Rice, 


M. M. Ballou, 
Francis Richards. 


Music Committee. 


F. H. Underwood, 
Theron J. Dale, 
Geo. P. Baldwin, 
John C. Haynes, 
T, Ei. Chickering, 
Henry Tolman, 
Loring B. Barnes, 
Carl Zerrahn, 


Julius Kichberg. 
J. B. Charland. 
Geo. D. Russell, 
Eben Tourjee, 
Charles Koppitz, 
H..K. Oliver, 
Henry Mason. 


Committee on Reception of the Press of the 
United States. 


Newton Talbot, 
R. Worthington, 
D. N. Haskell, 
Curtis Guild, 

E. F. Waters, 


R. C? Dunham. 
R. M. Pulsifer, 

S. N. Stockwell, 
W. G. Blanchard. 


Committee on Advertising. 


Henry G. Parker, 
S. R. Niles, 


Charles W. Slack. 


Committee on Decorations. 


W. W. Clapp, 

N. A. Thompson, 
Warren B. Potter, 
J. Willard Rice, 


A. 8. Pratt, 
Geo. E. Fowle, 
G. T. W. Braman. 


Committee of Arrangements. 


Alexander H. Rice, 
Ki. D. Jordan. 
Josiah Bardwell, 
Charles G. Greene, 
Horatio Harris, 
George B. Upton, 
Chester W. Chapin, 
James H. Freeland, 
Frank Wrisley, 
Oliver Ditson, 

Jos. H. Chadwick, 
A. A. Folsom, 
Waldo Adams, 


Geo, Wheatland, jr., 


John F. Anderson, 
Geo, E. Batcheller, 
Chas. B. Perkins, 
Geo. O. Carpenter, 
Arthur Cheney, 
Francis Dane, 
P. B. Goodsell, 
J. R. Osgood, 
John 8. Eldredge, 
Thomas Mack, 
Francis Cogswell, 
Daniel N. Haskell, 
Wm. Cumston, 
W. W. Clapp, 
Geo. B. Drake, 

, Jonas Fitch, 
FI. A. Osborn, 
James Oakes, 
Thos. E. Moseley, 
Geo. H. Davis, 
Lewis Rice, 
M. M. Ballou, 
J. T. Bradlee, 
Henry G. Parker, 
Curtis Guild, 


Wm. B. Stearns, 
Patrick Donahoe, 
Chas. H. Allen, 
Sam. D. Crane, 

E. F. Waters, 
John W. Leighton, 
W. V. Hutchings, 
S. R. Niles, 

John Taylor, 

Chas. W. Slack, 

T. E, Chickering, 
C. V. Whitten, 
Henry Mason, 
Thos. Rice, jr. 

P. S. Gilmore, 
Geo. Stark, 

C. A. Richards, 

B. R. Weld, 
Jeremiah Prescott, 
Frank Bush, 

Geo. B. Williams, 
J. V. Spalding, 

J. D. Philbrick, 

G. W. Warren, 

R. Frothingham, 
D. B. Steadman, 
R. M. Pulsiver, 
Gardn. Wetherbee, 
W. E. Hawes, 
Geo. O. Hovey. 
John H. Thorndike, 
Ichabod Howland, 
W.T. VanNostrand, 
Luther L. Holden, 
R. H. Stevenson, 
J. L. Stackpole, 
Eug. H. Sampson, 
R. C. Dunham, 

J, Alba Dayis, 
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Robert O. Fuller, W. E. Baker, 
Rol. Worthington, N. J. Rust, 
John F. Mills, A. G. Hills. 


Projector and General Advisory Director,— 
P. 8. Gilmore. 

Upon the request of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, the City Council 
have appointed the following Joint Special 
Committee to tender the hospitalities of the 
City to distinguished Civil and Military Offi- 
cers invited to attend the Jubilee: 

Aldermen. 


Edward A. White, Moses Fairbanks, 
Chairman, Benj. James. 
Councilmen. 

Wm. G. Harris, Ebenezer Nelson, 

H. W. Pickering, Ed. E. Batchelder. 

Francis W. Jacobs, 

The following Members of the Association 
have been appointed a Committee to act in 
connection with the aboye Committe of the 
City Government: 

Alex. H. Rice, 

G. T. W. Braman, 

Geo. O. Carpenter. 


Chas. H. Allen, 
Arthur Cheney, 
Jas. H. Freeland, 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE SECRETARY 
OE THE Great Nationan PEACE FEstryau 
AND Mme, Parepa-Rosa. 


Boston, May 10, 1869. 
Drarn MapamMe: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held on Saturday evening, it was unanimous- 
ly voted, that the services of the great lyric 
artiste Mme. Parepa-Rosa, will be an in- 
valuable acquisition to the grand army of 
harmony, which will celebrate the restoration 
of Peace, throughout America, in June, and 
the Committee are fully aware of the price, 
which you very justly place upon such ser- 
vices. They are also sensible of the fact, 
that no other solo singer possesses an organ 
of sufficient strength and compass, to be 
heard in our Coliseum. Yet to some extent, 
they throw themselves upon your well known 
liberality, and beg toinvite you, to unite in 
our celebration, in the hope that, the senti- 
ment, the occasion, and the circumstance of 
being able to sing in the largest music hall 
ever erected jin this or any country, will in- 
duce you to make a generous concession from 
your usual terms. 

Awaiting your response, I am, dear Ma- 
dame with much esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry 8, Parxker, 
Secretary. 


[Copy.] 
Tremont House, Boston, May 11, 1869. 
H. G. Psrxer, Esq., Secretary. 

Dear Sim :—It is with the sense of the 
greatest pleasure and gratification, I received 
your most flattering letter. I never felt any 
higher compliment, than to be asked to add 
my co-operation to so great and worthy an 
object. I accept with the greatest pleasure, 
to sing at the Peace Festival, and if good-will 
can be of avail in being heard in so great a 
building, I shall certainly do my utmost to 
lift up my voice to its greatest power and try 

at any rate) to achieve the feat! ,As to ¢erms, 
leave them entirely to the Committee, as no 
feeling, except the pleasure of joining so 
great an undertaking, can influenc any artist, 
I beg of you, Sir, to make my determination 
known to the Committee, and to excuse this 
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poor reply (in words, but not in feeling) to so 
great 2 compliment extended to me. Wishing 
you the success, you all deserve, for so im- 
mense an undertaking, and which the Ameri- 
can people will certainly appreciate and coun- 
tenance by their presence from all sides of the 
Continent, I remain respectfully yours, 
Kurerosyne Pargpa-Rosa. 


OO wee 


WAIFS FROM PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


Mile. Krauss will compete with Nilsson for 
the favor of London, as sharply as she has 
done with Parisian judgment of great vocal 
artists, She joins the new or rival Italian 
opera company at the Lyceum, which has 
another strong card in Trebelli, who is coa- 
sidered the best mezzo soprano for contralto 
work, now upon any lyric stage. 

Mile. Krauss achieved in Les Italiens, and 
with le Conservatoire public, a grand estima- 
tion, during this last season, and if Nilsson 
do not heed carefully her preparation for 
London criticism, she may fall as suddenly 
in public judgment, as recently an over- 
praised singer did in this city, when brought 
face to face with music, that proved for its 
performer either capacity or incapacity, most 
conclusively, as it permitted no changes or 
flourishes to cover up weakness, 


Trebelli, like Didiée, so delightfully 
known to America’s operatic world by her 
performances, a few years since, is a most 
finished executant, and withal her brilliant 
and true execution, combines vivacity and 
clear ability to color her music. Those who 
heard Didiée execute with La Grange the fa- 
mous duet in ‘‘ La Semiramide,” will pro- 
bably never forget that matchless encounter 
of two finished artists, in most difficult and 
trying executive display. 

Chorley placed Trebelli even higher than 
Didiée in artistic rank, and knowing his in- 
fallible, unbiassed judgment never to err, we 
accord Trebelli, without hearing, that re- 
markable eminence, while declaring our be- 
lief, that any singer who surpassed Didiée, 
when here, must be a paragon, indeed. 4 


De Rez, who ably informs Le Ménéstrel of 
musical doings in London, says: Costa had a 
ten minutes’ ovation at Exeter Hall, when he 
appeared to conduct ‘‘ Elijah,” there, imme- 
diately after Queen Victoria had made him a 
Knight, and his wife—if he only had one—a 
lady. He gives the Lyceum opera company 
thus:—Krauss, Volpini, Rose-Hersée, Ricci, 
Meric-Lablace, Trebelli, Gardoni, Bettini, 
Verger, Garnier, Fiaiavanti, and Vialetii, 
for principals; Titto Mattei, a pianist of note 
and composer of ‘‘ Non e ver,” as conductor, 
and Montelli, manager of Italian opera in 
Marseilles, Naples, Milan, etc., as director. 
Its orchestra and chorus to be freely recruit- 
ed from Mapleson’s late opera. Performance 
to be given every night, and its opening 
fixed absolutely for May 3d. 


Tietjens recovered in ‘Gli Ugonotti” 
much of the prestige lost by first perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, this season. De 
Murska displayed brilliant execution in the 
Queen’s florid airs, while Vanzani with trans- 
posed music had to undergo critical animad- 
version for all the Page’s music, excepting 
* Nobil donna.” 

An enthusiast threw himself before Tiet- 
jens, when riding in Hyde Park, and met-his 
death from her spirited horse’s feet. She 
beneyvolently aided his wife and children, 
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To be held in the City of Boston, 
June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 1869. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1869. 


The Festival to be Inaugurated at Noon on the First day, by Prayer, and the delivery of 
Addresses welcoming all distinguished guests and visitors to Boston and to Massachusetts, [4 


CONGRATULATORY NATIONAL ADDRESS, 
Restoration of Dewees awd : Trivw throughout the Pant, 


EO BE FOLLOWED BY A 


GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF WHICH WILL BE A 


reat Chorus of Twenty Thousand Voices, 


Selected from the Schools of Boston and its vicinity, who will sing 


NATIONAL AIRS AND HYMNS OF PEACE, 


ACCOMPANIED BY A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 


ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS, 


Including the leading Bands, and best performers in the United States, with the additional accompanying effects of 


Artillery and Infantry Firing, Chiming of Bells, &c. 


The following description of the manner in which the several pieces selected for this Concert will be performed may setve to give 
some idea of the grand effect to be produced. 


THE PROGRAMME WILL OPEN WITH THE 


NATIONAL ANTHEM, > = HAIL COLUMBIA, 


SYMPHONY—Hart Cotvmpia, once through by the Full Band of One Thousand Performers. 1st WERSE—Full Band of One 
Thousand, and Grand Chorus of Twenty Thousand. 2d VERSE—Full Band, Grand Chorus, and Chiming of all the Bells in 
the City. 38d and LAST VERSE—Full Band of One Thousand, Grand Chorus of Twenty Thousand, Bells Chiming, Drums 
Rolling, Infantry Firing, and Cannon Pealing in the distance, in exact time with the Music. 


(Nore.—The Bells will be rung, and the Cannon fired, by electricity from the Music Stand.) 


Several pieces upon the Programme, including the National Airs of England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and other 
nations, will be performed with similar Grand Effect. 
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SECOND DAY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th, 1869, 


pace 


GRAND CLASSICAL PROGRAMME. 


Wi lg ® s fe > of Rap ‘ 
YA ORAL RD OS 
URZAD ESA SF Oe 


ALL THE MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN NEW ENGLAND, 


And elsewhere available, to be united, forming the 


GREATEST ORATORIO CHORUS 


EVER ASSEMBLED, EITHER IN EUROPE OR AMERICA, 


. +> 
. F; “ ™ a Jam Wav . aN} 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OVERTURE, ON LUTHER'S CHORAL. 
“ A strong castle is our Lord,” - : . - 2 5 NIcoat. 
2. u. GLORY TO GOD. 
b. ANDTHE GLORY OF -THE LORD. 3 Po! aoa ee 
From the ‘ Messiah.” - - 5 - ; ; ~ HANDEL. 
3, a HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL, 
From “ Elijah.” - - - - B - - = A MENDELSSOHN. 
5. SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 
From “Judas Maccabeus.” — “ f r - : 3 > HANDEL, 


INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES, 


PART I, 
1. SYMPHONY (in C major), ’ = 4 Srw@ssoe) alee tuo aware oe lk ee SCHUBERT 
1, Andante. Allegro. 
* 2. Andante con moto. 
3. Scherzo. 
4, Finale. © 
2. a. THE MARVELLOUS WORK. 
>, THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING. ~*~ 
From the “Creation,” . : - . . 5 : : » =  THaypy. 
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THIRD BAY. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17th, 1869. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


PATRIOTIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMME. 


GRAND CONCERT FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


The Musical Exercises to be preceded by an appropriate Historical Address, in honor of the day, to be followed by a 
Choice Programme of 


POPULAR AND FAMILIAR MUSIC, 
OPENING WITH 


KELLER’S CELEBRATED AMERICAN HYMN, 


THE SELECTIONS WILL INCLUDE 


AUBER’S OVERTURE TO FRA DIAVG@ilg 


Arranged for the Grand Orchestra of One Thousand Performers, 


Fifty Trumpeters performing the Solo part, usually played by one Trumpet. 


THE FAVORITE SCENA FROM IL TROVATORE, INCLUDING 


TERDI?S ANVIL CHORUS, 


Will bé brought out with Grand Chorus, Full Band of One Thousand, One Hundr d Anvils, Several Drum Corps, Artillery, 
3ells, &e. The Anvil part will be performed by One Hundred Members of the Boston Fire Department, 
who will be thoroughly rehearsed in their part of the performance. (Messrs. Moseley & Hodgman, 
Iron onlay, of Boston, have kindly offered the use of One Hundred 
Anvils for the above purpose. ) 


The Programme will also include a piece to be performed for the first time, entitled, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GALOP, 


Respectfully Dedicated to the President, Directors and Stockholders of the Road. 
THE CONCERT WILL CLOSE WITH A 


C+ FRAIN DD) MAR CPT OF PE Aaa 


Composed expressly for this occasion, and dedicated to the People of America by an eminent European Author. 


THE PEACE JUBILEE WILL CLOSE WITH A 


GRAND FESTIVE ENTERTAINMENT, 


With Music by the Full Band. (The Particulars of which will be announced herétfter.) 


For this occasion the seats will be removed from the great Parquet of the Coliseum, thereby giving an opportunity 
for an interchange of congratulations and friendly greetings, and of bringing to a happy close 
the most imposing Musical Ceremonies and one of the Grandest National 
Gatherings that has eyer adorned the pages of History. 


Highest Order at 


SS LOI LL LL LOO 
2 : ’ 
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FOURTH BDAY. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18th, 1869. 


Soe 5 §| <= 
YORIO 
= SW BFS 


PART 0, 


1. CHORAL, “To God on High.?’—¥rom “Sr. Pav.” - . - MENDELSSOHN. 

2. SYMPHONY, No. &, (in C Minor,)  - - - - - : - - BEETHOVEN. 
1. Allegro molto. 2. Andante con moto. 3. Scherzo, allegro and Finale, Allegro: 

3. a. * Achieved is the Glorious Work.’?’—From tun “Creation.” - = - HAYDN. 

b. “Thanks be to Ged.’’—From “Etisan.” —- - ; E : MENDELSSOHN. 


INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES, 
PART 00. 


I. a. “* Sleepers wake, a Voice is Calling.’’—From “Sr. Paut.” — - - - MENDELSSOHN. 
'b. PRAY ER.—From “Moses 1n Eeyrr.” — - : 4 3 - i ROSSINL 

2. a INFLAMMATUS.—From “Srapar Mater.” - 4 ; aie ROSSINI. 5 
b. GLORIA.—From tue 121H Mass. z : : e Z mM - MOZART. 

3. HALLELUSJAH.—From tue « Miessran.” - 4 - 5 < = HANDEL. 


EFiFTH BAY. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19th, 1869, 


o> o—_— 


RPA RT ON EB, 


WILL INCLUDE THE 


fm On 2) 2X 4 ‘Gh INV Bye be ae 
Classical Composition 


FOR THE 


GRAND ORCHESTRA OF ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. | 


PART TWO, 


WILL BE DEVOTED TO 


POPULAR SHLECTIONS, 


INCLUDING A 


GRAND. POTPOURI OF ALL NATIONS; 


INTRODUCING THE MOST FAVORITE AIRS OF 


Te) 


_ ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, ITALY, and other Countries. 


CLOSING WITH THE 


NATIONAL AIR OF AMERICA. 
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ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


IV. 


“Translating,” 137, E. White. The face 
of this figure is badly modeled, sufficient 
shadow not being on the lower part of the 
cheek, it has the appearance of being badly 
swollen. The hands are but feebly drawn. 
And, for one haying had so much experience 
in teaching drawing as Mr. White, we would 
say very badly drawn. Mr. White is like a 
great many of our artists who have got a re- 
putation; he findsit so easy to dispose ofa 
work for a large price, that he doesnot bestow 
on it the proper amount of labor and thought, 
and consequently, we haye very poor pictures, 
by one who can paint a great deal better. 

‘* Clearing Off, Mt. Mansfield,” 138, E. W. 
Nichols, Thisis simply vile; a quantity of 
paint resembling gravel is placed on a canvas 
where there are forms that were evidently 
intended for trees. And so from that fact, 
and the title of the picture, we infer that 
what we suppose is so much gravel, has been 
intended by the man using the brush, for so 
much mist, a vapor though not well express- 
ed by him, is yet altogether too misty for 
our organ of sight to see it. 

‘Uncle Peter in his Castle,” 139, G. H. 
Story. It seems to us that the artist’s inten- 
tion was good, and so we say to him take 
something more simple, get in a strong effect 
of light and shade, work hard to produce the 
same effect on your canvas, and then some- 
thing less flat, and hard in execution, and 
containing better drawing and purer color 
will be the result. 

“Fruit,” 140, J. L. Conner. Contains some 
fair color; but the composition is bad and the 
drawing very poor. 

“The Brigand’s Haunt,” 141, F. Rondel. 
The artist has shown considerable cleverness 
in the use of the palette knife for painting 
rocks with impasto color, and with more 
variety of tint we would consider this quite a 
spirited sketch, as it is an exceedingly pic- 
turesque composition. 

“«The Curb-stone Merchant,” 142, C. Hine. 
Thisisa good idea, pretty well expressed; we 
think if the lines of the cheeks from the nose 
were not so strongly marked, and the sharp 
lines of the steps in the background were less 
distinct, the work would be improved. It is 
however, quite creditable to Mr. Hine. 

‘* Priests at a Book-stall,” 143, G. H. Hail. 
This subject very much approaches caricature; 
the grotesque composition of three leathern- 
faced, large brimhatted figures, and the waxen 
limbed boy bearing some respectably painted 
grapes, really suggest to us that Mr. Hall in- 
tended to add a vein of humor to his figures, 
by making them ludicrous with their bad 
drawing and artificial and untruthful color. 
The lack of spirit in the design, and the feel- 
ing that the artist desired to convey some- 
thing more serious puts an end to our thought 
and so we pass on to the next; first wondering 
why Mr. Hall continues painting such poor 
figure pictures. 

‘* An Equinoctial Day,” 144, H. D. Martin. 
A singular effect of color that is not alto- 
gether|successfully worked out, too much being 
left to the imagination, besides the tints used 
are not always the most harmonious. Mr. 
Martin ought to know that certain colors har- 
monize certain others, while with others 
again they produce the most jarring discords. 
His picture proves that he has no yery great 
knowledge of harmony of color, though it 
shows that he attempted to produce a Strong 
effect, There area great many of our artists 


who in reality are men of but little art-educa- 
tion; that is, they have spent very little time 

in properly schooling themselves for their 

profession; the consequence is, that many of 

our reputedly ‘‘ great artists”’ are quite igno- 
rant of even the first rudiments of art. A 

fault perhaps, more attributable to our not 
having an Academy where the student may 
study his art, than to the indolence of the 
artist. 

‘‘ Mother and Child,” 145, J. L. Seudder, 
is fairly drawn, but lacks warmth in the color- 


ing. 

“Joy off the Coast,” 146, J. A. Parker. 
The fog is pretty well expressed; the rocks are 
thin and flimsy, they need strengthening, to 
conyey the idea that they are to represent a 
body of stone. 

‘““A View in Niirnberg, Germany,” 147, 
Eugene Meeks. Is an exceedingly well paint- 
ed picture, containing agreeable color, and 
good drawing, though a little stiff, and‘ were 
we to be very critical, we might object to the 
quantity of red used in the roofs of the 
houses. p 

“Death of President Lincoln,” 148, A. H. 
Ritchie. This isa large work containing a 
number of prominent politicians; as a com- 
position this work is very creditable to Mr. 
Ritchie; the figures are admirably grouped, 
very well drawn, free from all stiffness, and 
put on for that especial occasion attitudes— 
the disposition of the light and shade is 
excellent, being effectively treated, the strong 
light falling on the head of Lincoln, and the 
sheets and pillow of the bed, while the acces- 
sories are kept in semi-shadow; the color is 
generally agreeable, though much subdued 
and the whole work gives us the impression 
that it wat thoughfully studied and has ear- 
nestly been worked on and intelligently 
carried out. The close resemblance of the 
sheets and pillow to silk might be considered 
a fault which is but a slight one, when we 
think of all that the artist has produced. 
This work gives Mr. Ritchie a very prominent 
position among our figure painters, which we 
hope he will continue to hold, by painting 
works fully equal to ‘‘ The Death of Lincoln.”’ 

‘‘A Breezy Summer Day on the Coast of 
Mass.,” 149, S. Gifford. There is a pleasant 
tone of color pervading this work, that were 
it not so suggestive of the artist being an 
imitator of Colman, we could say to him well 
done, but since originality is the great trait, 
which the young artist should endeavor to 
possess, we must withold that praise. There 
are sO many young men who receive credit for 
works that their masters produce, and who 
wear the laurels that belong to the men, who 
strive to think for themselves, to paint, aye 
and to execute their own ideas, thatit is time 
that merit alone should receive the reward, 
and so to the imitator or clever copyist we 
say, let him take ali the credit he deserves. 

‘“‘ View on the Farmington River, Conn.,” 
150. Clinten Ogilvie. The texture of the 
foliage is well handled, but the tops of the 
trees lack neatness in finish; the sky is very 
delicate and pure in color; the foreground 
is well managed, and so are the cattle well 
touched in, if the outline of the bank were 
less distinct, we think it would be better. 

“ Fruit,” 151, T, J. Brittan. A poor com- 
position and but feebly carried out. 

‘*The Country Doctor,” 153, T. W. Wood. 
There is a want of effect felt on looking at this 
otherwise well drawn and well painted pic- 
ture. 

‘On the Trail,” 154, C. C. Ward, has an 


exceedingly flat and thin appearance, there 
is, howeyer, a great deal of detail in the 


figure and foliage though its value is lost on 
account of not being effectively treated. 

‘‘ Cabinet Portraits,” 155, R. M. Pratt. <A 
stiff, hard, and but poorly colored picture of - 
twin brothers. 

‘* Grapes,” 156, W. T. Mathews. <A toler- 
ably well painted study, and so are Miss Gran- 
bery’s ‘‘ Pansies,” 158. 

‘‘Female Head,” 159, P. P. Ryder. A 
weak and insipid picture. 

‘‘Peeding the Chickens,” 160, P. Weber. 
The figure of the girl, is pleasing, but the 
chickens are somewhat stiffin drawing. 

‘* Dead Game,” 162,.J H. Wright. This is 
better painted than the other picture of dead 
game by the same artist. 

‘Early Grief,” 163, Constant Mayer, re- 
presents a young girl. having a spade in one 
hand, about to dig a grave for a “dead bird, 
which she is grieving over; the composition 
can be said tobe good, and the drawing fair. 
The color is cleverly manipulated, though 
somewhat disagreeable in tint. Purples and 
greens having been too lavishly used there, is 
a lack of harmony. The drawing of the head, 
particularly the hair, lacks neatness and the 
general impression of the picture is that of 
quite a clever work, rather slovenly treated. 

‘“*The Weaver,” 164, E. W. Perry. A poor 
composition, rather stiff in drawing, but fair- 
ly colored. 

‘‘Portrait,” 165, F. B. Carpenter, is fairly 
executed. 

“Returning home at Sunset,” 166, Adolph 
Vogt. This work is very effectively treated, 
there is a great deal of light in the sky, and 
the group of cattle is generally well drawn 
and strongly painted. The outline of the 
trees coming against the sky is too mannered, 
and the repetition of the same curved lines 
are untruthful as well as disagreeable and in- 
artistic; besides the foliage is too heavy and 
painty. 

‘«The Trysting Tree,” 167, A. B. Durand. 
A decidedly weak though fairly drawn work, 
what is intended to represent the moon, bears 
a close resemblance to a large white wafer, 
and the feeling of moonlight is not at all ex- 
pressed, even though the cireular object in 
the sky isseen. The impression the work 
conveys is, that it is a weakly painted, and 
lowtoned daylight scene. ‘‘ Meditation,” 168, 
G. Leslie. An exceedingly fine picture, 
treated in a broad artictic manner that 
breathes the whole spirit of nature. The 
drawing, particularly;the texture of the foliage 
is admirable, and the color abounds in the 
beautiful grey tones of nature. This is we 
think, the greatest, and most artistically 
painted landscape in the collection. And we 
have seen but a few works that could at all 
approach if in its wonderful realization of 
Nature. 

We understand, Mr. Leslie is yet a young 
man, and a son of our Leslie of English fame. 
We hope, he will favor us with more of his 
works, containing qualities equal to those in 
Meditation. ; 

‘‘ Portrait,” 169, J. B. Stearns. A little 
more grey in the flesh color, would improve 
this rather red-faced head, 

‘‘Nooning,” is atolerably well painted pic- 
ture of a coward calf, by C. E. Swasey. 

‘Farm Yard,” 171. J. H. Dolph, and ‘A 
Study from Nature in New Hampshire,” by 
W. L. Sonntag, are pretty well painted. 

The pictures in the East Room will be the 
subject of the fifth article. 

Joachim and Hiller stirred up Cologne 
wonderfully with their brilliant performances 
at ‘* Der Gurzenich ” concert hall, 
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DID HANDEL WRITE A CREED OR 
GLORIA ? 


——— 


No one knew better than Handel that music | 


asa productive art—an art to yield its pro- 
fessor board, lodging, and raiment—was of 
no value without patrons. He believed in 
divine laws, all necessary daily and common 
laws, those of the Ten Commandments and 
the Hanoverian succession, but he placed a 
stronger faith in the power of his music— 
first, over the Court; next, over the House of 
Lords, and lastly, in his old age, over the 
Flouse of Commons and the people at large. 


the monarch he served did not care for the 
Creed, or any point appertaining thereto. 


Handel, seeing between the Creed and the | 


king no intimate or loving connection, left 
the Creed to rely on its own intrinsic merits. 
The king never asked him for a musical Creed, 
and he never sought to enforce one upon the 
king. The king rejoiced in his coronation, 
and Handel added to the royal joy; but the 
king looked upon the Communion Office as 
next to a cham, and merely a portion of the 
coronation oath, and as the oath was not 
yocally or instrumentally rendered, the Creed 
shared th® 
Handel looked placidly on whilst bishops and 
archbishops held a conyersation over it. The 
hierarchy was paid to read Creeds; it was the 
royal fate and the composer’s duty to listen. 
The armies of Queen Anne had gained the 


victories of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Mal- | 


plaquet, and the septuagenarian despot at 


Paris was glad to sign the treaty of Utrecht; | 


our Queen felt she ought to go publicly to 
church somewhere or other. She announced 
she would go to St. Paul’s Cathedral and hear 
some music upon the occasion, The old battle 
song of the Te Deum laudamus was selected 


as the piece de resistance and Handel was com- | 


missioned to make it sound as grand and 
warlike as he could, It was a miserable act 
of self-complacency, a wretched mode of com- 
memorating her ministers’ doings, and at the 
eleventh hour Her Majesty declined journey- 
ing to St. Paul’s and contended herself with 
such grandeur as her own Chapel in St. 
James’s Palace afforded. Handel had left 
the Credo and the Gloria to shift for them- 
selves, and the Queen cut off Handel from 
St. Paul’s and the grand arena for large 
appliances. The new 7e Dewm was performed 
in the small chapel and in a ereditable way; 
those who were so fortunate as to hear it 
professed to understand it and to be pleased, 
whilst Handel bottled up his ire as secretly 
as his fiery temperament would permit. Her 
Majesty died, and was buried. We bury our 
Sovereigns without requiems or the Com- 
munion Office. Handel was not wanted, nor 
was the Kyrie Eleison, the Sanctus, the Credo, 
or the Gloria. France buried the monarch 
who had issued the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes with the Requiem, the Dies Ire, the 
Jam mesta quiesce querela,—grand oppor- 
tunities for Handel, and such as he loved; but 
protestant sovereigns, if they meet in the 
same paradise as politico-catholics, must not 
be sent there with the same tune, and our 
cathedral composers were provided with tunes 
for the Dixi custodiam, the Domine refugium, 
and the Audivi vocem. George the First ousted 
Bishop Atterbury, and took up with Bishop 
Hoadley—the one believed in the Creed, the 
other denied it, and the little outbreak of the 
son of James II.—the commonly called Pre- 
tender—touched the minds of the court and 
nation with regard to the eucharistic service. 


same fate, and the king and | 


The Jacobites relied upon it, the Hanoverians 
deposed it, and neither king nor people wan- 
ted musical renderings of the Creedland 
Gloria. Handel upon principle eschewed 
both, and contented himself with making 
some water music. He was a heretic in Italy, 


‘and had he made a Mass nobody would have 


sung it. Cardinal Ottoboni set him upon a 
yesper psalm, the Dixit Dominus, and he also 
composed (it is said) a Magnificat and some- 
thing upon the Easter Festival, but all popes 
and all cardinals haye hated Luther and de- 
spised Lutheran music. Much as Handel 
yenerated the oligarchy of Christendom, he 


| : firmly adhered to the creed of his th. 
He believed in the Nicene Creed, but then | Oe Leena dances Ran MRhalie threo: 


He could have had no objection to the Creed 
and Gloria, the Kyrie and Sanctus, for they 
form part of the Lutheran service, and the 
Mass of Seb. Bach is the same as to contents 
as the Mass of Palestrina. No donbt he would 
gladly have composed a Mass for his Holiness 
at Rome, but it was not wanted, not asked 
for, no one would have it. Shortly after the 
aceession of George the First Handel became 
chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos. There 
is a little tablet let in over the keys of the 
chapel organ, which tells the reader that 
‘‘Handel was organist of this church from 
the year 1718 to 1721, and composed the 
oratorio of ‘ Esther’ on this organ.” The 
Duke, who had spent a quarter of a million 
of money upon his house and chapel, lived 
without a Creed and thought nothing of the 
Gloria. Handel made some large-shaped 
anthems for the Duke’s mite of a chapel, and 
one oratorio for the special delectation of the 
friends of His Grace. The Dake died, but 
he left no order for a faneral anthem, and 
Handel left him without Gloria or Requiem. 
Nor was his terrible statue with its enormous 
wig and amplitude of imperial robe ever pro- 
perly enthroned with elegy and harmony. 
Pope had left a savage prophecy that the 
plough should travel over the ground whereon 
the mansion stood, but of the ducal effigy 
with the two wives, one on the right hand, 
the other on the left, and its after woeful con- 
dition, the poet could say nothing, for he died 
three years before the Duke. As it was with 
the Duke of Chandos so it was with Lord 
Burlington, another patron of the great Saxon 
composer. The great house in Piccadilly may 
have had its chapel, but there was no choir 
there, nor was Handel there as master of any 
chapel. The festivals held there were “ feasts 
of reason,’”’ and the company such as the race 
of Cavendish were celebrated for bringing 
together—those who stood foremost in the 
hierarchy of learning and genius. Handel 
was there as the celebrated opera composer, 
not as the composer of a vesper psalm or a 
Chapel Royal Te Deum. 

For along course of years Handel was the 
devotee of authority and wealth, the purveyor 
of bands of foreign artists, the manufacturer 
of composite operas which how much soever 
he lowered in tone became at last most 
wearisome to his patrons. He stood, with 
the exception of his contemporary Sebastian 
Bach unrivalled as a composer of church 
music, between two fires—the opera manage- 
ment of Lord Middlesex and the ‘‘Beggar’s 
Opera” at Covent Garden. No one wanted 


‘his Creed or his Gloria, and he went dutifully 


to his parish shurch, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and dialogued them with the parson 
and clerk. What a strange scene it would 
haye been to Sebastion Bach could he but 
have seen it! Would he not have said ‘‘ Come 
out, come away, my dear brother, come with 
me to Leipsic and hear my Creeds and Glorias, 
and you shall write a Mass for us, and we will 


sing and play it, and put you in your own 
right place.” But this was not to be. The 
king had no more wives to bury, no more 
sons to marry or quarrel with; the House of 
Lords was pretty well tired of its operatic 
speculations, and Handel’s new patron was a 
church-maker, an apostolic chieftain among 
the non-jurors, a restorer of days and seasons, 
and one venerating ritual and ritualistic or- 
dinances. But Charles Jennens lived in 
times when high ceremonial in the Roman 
Church was illegal, and our national liturgy 
forbitten to all but regular ministers. He 
could have no great choir, no church of 
diademed towers and countless pinnacles, no 
high aims and achievements in sacerdotal 
cersmonies. Jennens could not find footing 
for Handel in the sanctuary, but he could 
set him at work on Deborh, and Moses, and 
the Messianic anthems. If he could not 
empower Handel to touch the national mind 
in worship, he could set him at work to excite 
a general spirit of adoration, and this he did. 
What was done by these two great men for 
the oratorio we need not now more specially 
refer to. They created the Abbey festivals, 
the Exeter Hall choir, the annual gatherings 
in the western cathedrals, and the great 
festival at Sydenham, 

Looking at the Life of Handel, we see 
how it came to pass that he did not set to 
work on Creed and Gloria, Kyrie and Sanctus, 
Benedictus and Dona nobis. He began life 
in a theatre at Hamburgh, and here no one 
wanted his talents as chapelmaster. He was 
for a short time in Italy, bat he was an heretic 
and no one would order a Mass of him, or 
sing it, had he offered it for nothing. He 
came to England, where it was prohibited 
and proscribed, and the patrons of his life 
ignored it, lived without it, and died without 
it. To have taken a Mass to Court would 
have been to proclaim himself an adherent of 
the Pretender and servant of the Pope. He 
could have made an eucharistic musical office 
—no one could have made a better—he had 
the time—but it was not his duty, nor had he 
the opportnnity. Tor a long time he clave to 
the Court and the opera, and had a narrow 
escape of becoming a matyr from his high 
feelings of art, but he stands over the people’s 
heads in St. Peter’s Abbey at Westminster 
with the disputed text in his hand, pro- 
claiming the moral that, although he paid 
for his own monument in a church, it was 
indirectly paid for by the people’s pence, 
from their love for sacred music, and their 
admiration for the man who had so fully 
sympathised with and so marvellously given 
expression to their feelings in this regard. 
Had he adhered to mass-making, he might 
not have left money enough to coyer the 
expenses of coffin and shroud. 


ee Se NE ee es 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: 
—‘* Brignoli has been very successful at the 
South. His net profits for a month have 
been five thousand dollars.” 

We credit this statement of Mr. Brignoli’s 
concert experience, down South, as when last 
heard in this City, he showed admirable voice 
combined with good taste, delicacy, and sen- 
timent, in his performance in English or 
Italian. 


Concerts free to all who travel by Fisk’s 
steamers, between New York and Boston, 
are now extensively advertised with full pro- 
grammes, Dodworth’s band furnishing the 
music. Tunes are played also before leaving 
their pier, to delectate those who love cheap 
music, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


JAMES FISK, STi, vovsciewos cess scavicvveveccaces Proprietor 
Le. BENEDIOR. 2 ccsc8 « ccmle olen sisters oe nbivic'e aesee Stage Manager 
Bi. COLONDB  viedsagsesdecsheesc aecveaee Rdasiscstacevs Musical Director 


Saturday, at 2, 
GRAND GALA MATINEE. 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS, 
IRMA and AUJAC. 
and the same cast as before. 
Saturday Evening. 
the popular Offenbachian novelties 
MONS. LANDRY 
and 
Mons. CHOUFLEURI. 
TOSTEE IN BOTH PIECES. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty third Street and Highth Avenue, 


Mr, James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr, ©, W. Tayleure,...cccccccscecccescccvecs Sole Manager 
CROWDED. CROWDED. 


Last Night and Saturday Matinee, 


{THE TEMPEST 


Shakespeare’s ) THE TEMPESTY Masterpiece, 


Mr. FE. L. Davenport, .........- BBvoecavecncssicsega Prospero 
Mr. Frank Mayo, . 0.2. 0.cce0s 0s AS coves J Riel eeis'e Ferdinand 
Mir Wer Davidger. 6 sc:. <icneescje Bibles devarecietaicia elaine’ Caliban 


and a great cast. In the Grand Masque 
THE MORLACCHI BALLET TROUPE, 
Scenery by C. 8S. GETZ; all new. 


In Rehearsal Sardou’s Grand heroic and historic play 
PATRIE. 
Box sheet for Patrie now open. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK, 
Doors open at 714; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Every Evening : 
CASTE. 


Matinee Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


CASTE, CASTE, 


NOW OPEN 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 


THEODORE THOMAS, 
With his 
UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA 


every evening 


Grand Bopular Concerts 
Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a Pis- 
ton will appear at these Concerts. 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), MAY 16TH, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR: THEODORE THOMAS. 
ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, 
PRIVATE BOXES EXTRA TWO DOLLARS. 


SPECIAL NU_(CE.—The Broadway, Seventh avenue 
nd Belt Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth 
and Eighth ayenue Cars are distant but a short block, 


IRVING HALL, 


Orand Testimonial Concerf. 


To SENOR JUAN E. SALCEDO, the well known 
Cornet-player, 
On Monday Evening, May 17th. 1869, 
Assisted by the following distinguished artists, who 
have kindly volunteered their services on this occasion: 
Mile. Josefina Filomeno, Violinist and Pianist, 
Mrs. Butler, Soprano; her first appearance, 
Miss Newman, Contralto; her first appearance, 
Signor Fossati, Bass. 
With other artists, 
MUSICALDIRECTOR............ SIGNOR ABERLE. 
Senor Salcedo will perform solos on three instru- 
ments, namely: the Cornet-a-piston, the French Horn 
and the Trombone. 


TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, 


Watsows Art Yournal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 15. 


The office of Wartson’s ART JoURNAL, is at No. 746 
Bnroapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received, 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY, 


The last concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, presented one of the most overwhelm- 
ing audiences that ever crowded the Acade- 
my of Music, From the parquette to the 
backwall of the amphitheatre, every seat and 
every standing place was occupied. Such an 
audience was something wonderful to see. 

The instrumental programme consisted of 
the overtures: ‘‘ Iphigenia,” by Gluck, and 
*‘Oberon,” by Weber, together with the 
Musical Illustrations to Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred.” 
Of the overtures we should say, that Gluck’s 
is one of those works peculiar to his time, large 
and broad in the slow introduction with re- 
markable strength in its passing harmonies; & 
that the Allegro, though, of course, eminently 
musicianly, is smaller than the first, from the 
lack of distinctive character, and from its 
being so persistently cut up, and thus de- 
prived of its continuity. It was, however, 
very finely played. ‘The Oberon overture, 
one of the finest in our concert repertoire, 
was superbly played, as regards spirit and 
precision, but for solid grandeur of effect, 
we think Mr. Bergmann took the stretto a 
shade too fast, so that the broadsweep of the 
stringed instruments was to a certain degree 
impaired. Otherwise it was a most brilliant 
performance. ? 

Mr. Charles H. Jarvis, of Philadelphia, 
was the pianist of the occasion, and bore the 
ordeal of that vast critical audience bravely. 
We judge, that Mr. Jarvis belongs to the 
elegant class of salon players, rather than to 
the grand concert performers, as for the lat- 


ter a broader style and greater Jravourd are 
necessary} he has ah excellent technique, but 
his touch is almost of feminine delicacy—& 
| touch from which sentiment can be evolved, 
but powerful effects hardly; his execution i8 
neat, rapid, and quietly brilliant—brilhant 
from its distinctness, rather than its brio, and 
he is accurate, very rarely making a false 
note, He essayed the G minor Concert of 
Beethoven, and he read it well. Requiring 
delicacy in a higher degree than force, and 
passion in a lesser depiree than eXpressioi, 
| he could hardly have made a better selection. 
The points required, he brought out in good 
relief, and the Andante was distingtished by 
/an exquisite delicacy, and a refinement of 
feeling, bordering, perhaps, a little on effe- 
minacy, which wis recognized, and justly 
appreciated. The Cadenzas, by Moscheles, 
we think, were interpreted in the true spirit 
of the work, and were skilfully and perfectly 
played. The hearty spplaise, whieh greeted 
him at the close of his performatiée, sn 
which recalled him to the stage, although he 
did not respond to the encore, proved that, 
although among strangers, his fine artistie 
abilities were duly and cordially tecogni#ed. 

Mr. Jarvis played upon a very fine Grand 
piano, manufactured by George Steck & Co., 
which, of course, shared the fate of every 
piano played in the Academy of Music, which 
is a sort of tone-tomb for such instruments. 
We know the excellence of these instru- 
ments, their fine quality and great sonority 
of tone, and judging from previous experi- 
ence, we make due allowance for location 
and player. The place is bad, and Mr. Jar- 
vis lacks that positive power necessary to 
bring out the full tone of a grand pianoforte. 
But he displayed those beautiful qualities of 
the instrument which he could control, in 
the clear and delicious brilliancy of the me- 
dium quality of the instrument, in his scale 
passages, which, by-the-by, is a point of 
beauty not always found, even in the best in- 
struments. The Steck piano certainly made 
good its place among the best pianos of the 
day. , 
Mr. Edwin Booth read the poem of Man-— 
fred, with the connecting links ably supplied . 
by Mr. J. H. Cornell, in a very chaste, quiet, 
and gentlemanly manner. ‘That he made 
nothing of the poem, compared with what 
might have been made, by a proper. delivery 
of its grand, passionate language, from a due 
study of its wonderful dramatic points, is 
certain, and we confess, that we were very 
greatly disappointed, at the tame and yery 
monotonous style of delivery, from a gentle- 
man of Mr. Booth’s exceedingly great repu- 
tation. He received, however, a very great 
deal of applause, which he received with that . 
humility, which so well becomes great men, 
and which, perhaps, he believed that he de- 
served. 

-We do not -think, that Schumann’s Music 
is equal either to the sentiment, or the drama: 
tic situations of Byron’s poems. The Intro- 
duction is broad and somewhat powerful, 
with some very strong reminiscences of Beet- 
hoven both in matter and treatment. till 
it las undeniable points of beauty, relevant, 
however, as well to any other passionate sub- 
ject, as to that of Manfred. In the fanciful 
passages accompanying the attendant Spirits, 
there were subjects of rare imaginative beau- 
ty, but even those were more wierd than spi- 
rituelle. Still it is the work of a master 
hand, and although we cannot acknowledge 
that it fills up the ideal of the poem, we can- 
not deny to it the possession of many indi- 
vidual beauties. 


After the concert was over, two presenta- 
tions were made, one to Mr. Edwin Booth, 
for his valuable services, and the other to Dr. 
Doremus,tthe energetic and talented Presi- 
dent of the Philhatiionie Society, by the 
members, in recognition of his undefatigable 
exertions in the cause of the Society, by 
which it has been so greatly benefitted. The 
presentations, we believe, consisted of two 
massive silyer bowls, yery costly and of beau- 
tiful design, intended, probably, to hold le- 
monade$ Complimentary speeches were, of 
coutse, in order, and everybody was particu- 
larlyhappy. Weunderstand, that the gratitude 
of the Philharmonic Society toward Mr. 
Booth is so strong, that he has been tendered 
the services of the Society at a matinée, 
should he desire to repeat it. If the offer is 
accepted, we suggest, that the proceeds be 
devoted, one half to the Dramatic, and the 
other half to the Musical Fund Societies. 
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WALLACE’S OPERA OF ‘‘LURLINE.” 


William Vincent Wallace’s grand romantic 
and beautiful opera ‘‘ Lurline,”’ was produced 


PGRN. 8.0 Ps Miss McCullogh, 
CECE: UF Cae Miss Kemp Bowler, 
LOD ob, Se Miss Fanny Kimball, 


Count Rudolph, Mr. Brookhouse Bowler, 
Bhineberg, the River King,............ 

Sig. Orlandini, 
Valine Seer? Secs. Mr. G. F. Hall, 
Baron’ Truenfels, .......... Sig. Lorini, 
Wathelmy?¢ jst: 2% Mr. Arthur Matthison. 


We do not wish to speak about this beauti- 
ful work, from our impression of its initial 
performance. It was given with very inade- 
quate material, and with an insufficient or- 
chestra, as regards the strings, and after few- 
er rehearsals than should have been accorded 
it. We are accustomed to this indecent haste 
in this country, where it is common for the 

entlemen who unfortunately rule over opera 

ouses, to rush an opera through in three or 
four rehearsals, under the complimentary be- 
lief, that it is good enough for this country. 
It might have been good enough fifteen 
years ago, but every year such a course be- 
comes less and less politic, and we live in 
hope that the evil, which by no means dimin- 
ishes, will before long remedy itself. 

The scenery is very gorgeous in color, but 
its relation to nature is not very intimate ; 
still the last scene is certainly magnificent in 
its coral tracery, gold, fire and fancy. It is 
we think the most gorgeous scene that we 
have witnessed. But if a little of the gold 
had been spared from the scenery, and used 
in providing a dozen more violins for the or- 
chestra, the scenery would have'suffered little, 
and the orchestra would have been made what 
it should be; and is not. 

Making allowance for a first p4rformanco, 
the principals did well, and will, we feel ,con- 
fident, vastly improve on the subsequent per- 
formances. Orlandini on his first essay in 
the English language, sang and acted admir- 
ably, and won the first encore of the evening. 
Subsequently Miss McCulloch and Mr. Bow- 
ler, received the same flattering distinction. 

The music of the opera is beautiful exceed- 
ingly, and will grow upon the people, until 
it becomes a standard popularity. It has the 
elements of perpetuity, and had it been 
brought out with the same care, as regards 
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the intelligent and faithful rendering of the | 
work, as was bestowed upon the scenery and 
costumes, it would have been a brilliant sue- 
cess on the first night—as it was, althongh 
its ultimate success is certain, it met with far 
less enthusiasm than it should haye called | 
forth. | 
Lurline will be performed on alternate | 
nights, in English and Italian. 
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MME. VARIAN HOFFMAN’S COMPLI- | 
; MENTARY CONCERT. 


One of the most elegant concer's of the) 
season, was the complimentary concert given 
to Mme. Varian Hoffman at Apollo Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, May 5th, on which oc- 
casion she was assisted by Mrs. Farnham, 
Herr Hableman, Mr. Gustavus Hall, Mr. J. 
Comellas, Mr. S. P. Warren, Mr. Alfred Hoff- 
man, and Signor Barili. Every piece on the 
programme was an agreeable selection, and 
highly gratified the numerous and aristocra- 
tic company present. 

Mrs. Farnham, who, though but an ama- 
teur, is imbued with enthusiastic art spirit, 
sang the ‘‘Venzano Waltz” and the ‘‘Sha- 
dow Song,” from Dinorah. She has a voice 
of considerable range and much power, and 
she has achieved executive facility to a re- 
markable degree. Her fioriture is render- 
ed with grace and fluency, combined with 
dash and brio. We have never heard Mrs. 
Farnham sing with so much grace and brilli- 
ancy, or with such effectiveness, 

We must compliment Mr. G. F. Hall upon 
the happy toning down of his style. On 
this occasion he managed his fine voice ar- 
tistically, and sang sthoothly and gracefully, 
and threw much warmth of coloring into his 
selections. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills, in consequence of seyere 
family affliction, was unable to appear. 

Mr. Alfred Hoffman, an amateur violinist, 
displayed both taste and study in his playing. 
His tone is good, his execution neat and 
clean, his intonation true,and he evincesalso a 
fair share of expression. He has greatly im- 
proved, since we last heard him. 

Mme. Varian Hoffman was, of course, the 
most observed of the company, and, as the 
Herald observed, by her elegant and artistic 
costume, looked the embodiment of Spring. 
She acquitted herself of her duties through- 
out, admirably. The Traviata Scena requires 
dramatic action to give it full effect, but its 
Stretto, in which Hableman ‘sings outside, 
drew forth an enthusiastic encore. She sang 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” in a chaste and ex- 
pressive manner, and Millard’s song ‘* Wait- 
ing,” with excellent dramatic effect and fer- 
vor. She was equally successful in the duet 
from Hlisir d’Amore, with Mr. Hall, which 
but for the lateness of the hour would as- 
suredly have been redemanded, Of course, 
Mme. Hoffman had to submit gracefully to 
repeated encores—an honor which was also 
conferred upon the other artists. 

Mr. Hableman is a delightful concert sin- 
ger, and always gratifies his audience. He 
sang two German Lieder with infinite grace 


of expression and warmth of feeling, and | 


met with a hearty response from the audi- 
ence, 


Mr. J. Comeilas, who is a pianist and com- | 
poser of high merit, performed a duet with 
Mr. A. Hoffman, of his own composition, 
in a very brilliant and effective manner. 
The composition is one of high merit, clever 
in its conception and musicianly in its treat- 
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ment, My. Comellas is making his name ho- 
norably known by his works. Mr. 8. P. 
Warren did his work efficiently on the organ, 
and Signor Barili conducted in his usual 
masterly manner. 


Se 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Mailhardt’s opera ‘‘ Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars;” or, ‘‘The Hermit’s Bell,” as some calb 
it, because a bell in the hermitage of the ru- 
ral district, where the scene is laid, exerts a 
controlling influence upon the principal cha~ 
racters, by its reputed power to notify of mis- 
deeds. 

We do not find this work either opera co- 
mique, serious, or tragic, but a mixture of 
all three, with a touching sentiment peryad~ 
ing it, which moves a public to sympathy 
with the woes of hero and heroine. 

It has not been mounted with very prodi- 
gal expenditure, and the scenery is evidently 
of the chean order. 

Besides Irma and Aujac, the chief interest 
lies with the admirable choral performance in 
all the varied movements wherein they parti- 
cipate. The finale to act second had most ef- 
fective presentment, and the brisk concerted 
piece.in last act, went to a charm. In fact, 
we never heard a better ensemble. The act- 
ing, by-play, and expression, fully equalled 
the musical execution, so that perfection was 
nearly attained then. 

Detects were observable in the orchestral 
work, and Mr. Colonne did not appear to 
have the musicians well in hand. 

With regard to Irma’s yocal or dramatic 
performance in a role, which occasionally 
suggests Linda di Chamouni, there can be no 
two opinions. She was truly admirable in 
every point and trait, and her lovely aspect, 
when all in white arrayed, engaged close ob- 
servance from all present. 

She appeared near the close te labor some- 
what in her strongly tragic and very pathetic 
music, and took breath audibly, asif distress- 
ed with the severe work imposed upon her 
voice. 

Mons. Aujac looked, sang, and enacted his 
part like a veritable primo tenore. His role 
suited him well, and he did it ample justice 
in all respects. 

Lagriffoul rarely fails in a droll part, and 
he did not on this occasion. He is a very 
clever artist. 

Tholer is a yery uneven singer, with pas- 
sable idea of acting. He makes no sensation 
in this opera. 

Mr, B——, whoever that may be, is entitled 
to credit, for his performance of a bold dra- 
goon and lieutenant commander of sixteen 
meu. 

Mile, Duclos seemed out of her element ag 
Georgette, and lacked its requisite vivacity 
and bright voice, to execute her music. 

In regard to Mailhardt’s harmonies and 
melodies for this opera, decided praise may 
be given to the cut of the solos for yma and 
Aujac, with assent to his fitting the other so- 
loists with opportunity to show their eapabi- 
lities. Excepting two ensembles, no enco- 
miums can be lavished upon his working up 
of harmonies in effective fashion. His 
trouble appears to have been, in mingling 
touches of broadly comic, with sentimental 
and tragic. Hence comes an inconsequential 
treatment of the scene, and indifference by 
the audience to aught, save when Irma or 
Aujac either sings alone, or leads off a con- 
certed piece. 
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CLOSE OF THE BILLIARD TOURNA- 
MENT. 


We brought in our last issue a reswmé of 
this expected to be—grand contest among 
fair billiard players, for eminent honor in 
their profession, up to Deery’s lucky attain- 
ment of the championship, besides a large 
pecuniary benefit. 

After that had been officially decided 
against Rudolphe, he fought another battle 
with Foster, and being allowed fair play, beat 
him 109 points, notwithstanding the feeling 
at Irving Hall, that evening, fayored Mr. 
Foster most decidedly, and—with bets— 
actively. 

The betting sharps lost heavily on this re- 
sult, having allowed prejudice and nominal 
success, obtained by Foster, on Wednesday 
evening, through rowdyism, to blind their 
ordinarily keen perception of billiard excel- 
lence, and staked heavy sums at long odds, 
upon thelr pet, as sure to win. By this vic- 
tory, Rudolphe reasserted his unquestioned 
supremacy in billiards over all competitors, 
in that meet, besides winning a handsome 
amount in prize or betting operations. 

Foster then whipped Snyder terribly; he 
came third in rank, and Rhines took fourth 
place in this meet’s honorary list. 

Foster extinguished Deery’s brilliant éclat, 
for arun of 858, with push shot barred, as 
he run 492 against Snyder, and made a re- 
markable average thereby, also. 

Cyrille Dion, brother to Joseph Dion, beat 
John McDevitt in a match for $500 a side, in 
a three ball carom game, by one point only. 
His victory surprised most billiardists, who 
reckoned surely on McDevitt beating a player, 
who is given one third in every game by his 
brother, and yet beaten, while McDevitt had 
beaten that brother out of the championship 
of America. 

Considerable money passed from New York 
billiard sharps on this game, as on that last 
between Rudolphe and Foster. 

A more confounded set of men never, pro- 
bably, gnashed their set teeth over billiards, 
than were seen at Irving Hall on those occa- 
sions. They had bet heavily, on—as they 
supposed—a sure thing, and upon such odds, 
that many were sadly depleted. 

Poetic Justice rewarded by those defeats 
the bad deeds committed to break down and 
demoralize Rudolphe. 

We are gratified to find our judgment of 
both Rudolphe and Dion thus sustained, and 
the foul competitors justly punished, 
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OPENING OF CENTRAL PARK 
GARDEN. 


This beautiful establishment opened to the 
public on Wednesday evening last, May 12th, 
Popular as the Garden proved to be last year, 
the proof of its undiminished popularity on 
Wednesday evening, astonished us, and we 
believe everybody else. The weather was 
singularly propitious for the occasion, for a 
more loyely evening no star ever shone upon. 
The Garden was thronged to overflowing. 
Every part was filled. so that it was almost 
impossible to move from place to place, and 
a finer and more fashionable audience we 
have rarely seen congregated in a Concert 
Hall, and certainly we never saw an andience 
enjoy music and the other good thiugs offered 


for their consideration, more thoroughly in 
every respet. 


A most admirable programme was present- 


ed; it was of so varied a character, that every 
taste must have been gratified. But for the 
want of space, we would quote it. The per- 
formance was admirable throughout. The 
brilliant throng, and its evident enjoyment, 
seemed to inspire both the conductor and his 
band, for we never heard them play more 
spiritedly, delicately, or effectively. 

Mr. J. Levy, the celebrated cornet-d-piston 
player, made a grand success by his admirable 
playing. He was a veritable hero on this oc- 
casion, and we think he will find his present 
position one which will give him both money 
and fame. 

The Garden is now regularly open for the 
season, and rain or shine, heat or cold, it will 
remain open, and a brilliant and tresh pro- 
gramme will be offered every evening. 

We know no place, where any one can wile 
away two or three hours, more satisfactorily 
or more delightfully. Elegantly dresséd la- 
dies formed a large proportion of the audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening, and seemed to 
enjoy keenly the quiet freedom of the place. 
This fact will secure the continuance of the 
opening success, were all other considerations 
out of the question. 
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ELECTION AT THE NATIONAL ACADE. 
MY OF DESIGN. 


Our ticket was defeated by one vote, at the 
election for oflicers for the ensuing year, at 
the National Academy of Design. This was 
next to a defeat or a vote of censure, to the 
existing Board of Officers. The same Board 
is retained. 

We shall have something to say of this 
election in our next issue, 


ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION OF TH! 
NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. © 


This favorite Institution has a less nume- 
rous audience than usual for its anniversary 
exercises, but those present compensated by 
their enthusiastic approval of each perform- 
ance, for lack of a great public, so far as that 
could go, the recompense the performers. 

There were nineteen several numbers on 
that programme, and special allusion to each 
would require too muchspoce. We can only 
remrrk in brief, that ample evidence was 
then afforded of capable teaching in music, 
by performance of madrigals, trios, solos, in- 
strumental solos, and concerted pieces, and 
the intelligence, docility, and remarkable 
aptitude of the pupils, were as clearly proved 
by that evening’s programme. Recitation 
and mathematical problem working also had 
trial in that exhibition, with like satisfactory 
results. 

That Institution evidently prospers under 
its present management. 
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The Fifth Avenue Theatre has a new stage 
manager—not Irma, however, as reported by 
a writer upon a leading daily journal. 

Irma should not, therefore, be held respon- 
sible for defects in stage movements or ma- 
nagements, .observable in the ‘* Hermits’ 
Bell,” or the long entv’acts there made, 


ANOTHER LARGE BOSTON ORGAN. 

Tur Messrs. Hoox have just completed an 
organ of unusual size for Rey. Rob. Collyer’s 
Church of Chicago. 

It is in general character of tone not much 
unlike the larger of their instruments in our 
city churches. 

Its mechanical facilities, beauty of design 
and purity of tone haye never been surpassed, 
if equaled, and the Messrs. Hook were in- 
duced, befor sending it away, to give a public 
exhibition of it at their factory. The highest 
expressions of praise were elicited from com- 
petent judges and all present, both for the 
noble instrument and the admirable playing 
of Dr. Willeox and Prof. Paine, who each so 
perfect in their execution, by their contrast 
in style, most fully developed the capacities 
of the organ and entertained for three hours 


an appreciative audience which completely 
filled the hall. 


The instrument contains all the modern 
improvements which these builders have in- 
troduced in their recent organs, and has 


besides a novelty which was a marked feature 
of the exhibition. A set of chimes, of the 
most beautiful and silvery tone, with which 
Dr. Willcox produced innumerable charming 
effects, many of which could be very appro- 
priately introduced in church service without 
objection by those most fastidious. 

Though a similar effect has been previously 
made, the builders claim that by a new me- 
thod of applying these chimes, they have 
made them much more beautiful, and of 
greater utility in an organ. 

The design of the exterior is very beauti- 
ful and appropriate, and, with its artistic 
grouping of gilded pipes, and ornamented 
bands, columns and carvings in black walnut, 
presents a most interesting appearance. 


We append the specification of the instru- 
ment.—lt has Three Manuales and a Pedale 
of T'wo Octaves and one fourth 


Compass of Manuale from C.0 fo a. 3 58 Notes. 
Compass of Pedale from C.o to F. 0 30 Notes, 


The stops are as follows: 
Great MANUALE. 


1. 10 ft.£Open Diapason 58 Pipes 
2. 8 ,, Open Diapason 5B'T’;, 
3. 8 ,, Viola da Gamba 58 y. 
4, 8  ,, Doppel Flote 58 ,, 
5. 4 ,, Flute Harmonique BS, 
6. 4 ,, Octave (or Principal) 58 ,, 
7, 29-3,, Twelfth 58. 
8. 2 ,, Fifteenth BS, 
9. 3rks. Mixture SLT Ee i 
10, 10 ,, Acuta (or Sharp Mixt. 290 ,, 
11. 8 ft. Trumpet BB i, 
Swett Manvae, 

12. 16 ft. Bourdon 58 4, 
13. 8 ,, Open Diapason 58, 
14. 8 4, Salicional 58 
15. 8 ,, Gt. Diapason 58 |, 
16. 4 ,, Flauto Trayerso 58 ,, 
17. 4 ,, Octave 58 
18. 4 ,, Violina tae 
19, 29-3,, Mixture 3 rks. 174 ie 
20. 2 ,, Flautino 58 | 
21. 8 ,, Cornopean 58 r, 
22. 8 } Oboe 58 |, 
23. 8 ,, Vox Humana 5S fe 
24, Carillon (or chime.) i 


ES 
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a 
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Soro MANvALE. 


25. 8 ft. Geigen Prinzipal 58 Pipes 
26. 8 ,, Dulciana BB 
27. 8 ,, Melodia Boiss 
28. 8 ,, Gt. Diapason iS ita 
29. 4 ,, Dolce 63"); 
30. 4 ,, Flute d’ Amour 58% 7} 
plea) Picolo 53a0;; 
32. 8 ,, Clarionet Diae 6 
PEDALE, 
33. 16 ft. Open Diapason 30 Pipes 
84. 16 ,, Violone SOR | 
85. 16 ,, Bourdon 80) L553 
36. 8  ,, Violoncello PS 
37. 16 ,, Trombone (Double Reed) 30 ,, 
Mrcnanitcan Reoisrers. 
38. Great to Pneumatic.—Coupler. 
39. Swell to Pneumatic-—Coupler, 


(Swell to Great. ) 
40. Solo to Pneumatic.—Coupleyr. 
(Solo to Great.) 


The above couplers are operated by Pnreu- 
matic power, and controlled by small thumb 
knobs placed above the ‘‘ Great” Key-board, so 
as to be accessible without removing the 
hands from the Keys. 


41, Great to Pedale. — Coupler. 
42, Swell to Pedale. — Coupler. 
43. Solo to Pedale. — Coupler. 
44, Swell to Solo. — Coupler. 
45. Swell Tremulant. 

46. Solo Tremulant. 

47. Bellows Signal. 

48, Carillon to Solo. — Coupler 

PrepaLE Movements. 

1. Piano Combination pedal. 

2, Forte Combination pedal. 

3. Pedal to operate the Great to 


Pedale—Coupler. 
4, ** Adjustable” Swell Pedal. 
The Great Manuale and all its couplers are 
operated bei Pneumatic power. 
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NOTES OF MUSICAL ANDDRAMATICAL 
EVENTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Joe Jefferson appears to have fascinated 
Boston with ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” and Miss 
Reignolds or Mrs. Winslow, is doing like ef- 
feetive work in Western cities, with her new 
play ‘‘ Bard,” written by Palgrave Simpson, 


Parepa-Rosa produced a new singer at her 
farewell concert in Boston, called Mme, Lou- 
ise de Ponte, a distinguished prima donna 
mezzo soprano, from La Scala opera house. 


The concert to raise means for equipping 
musicians in Boston with new instruments, 
adapted to Wrench pitch, comes off May 20th, 

romoted by three feading musical associa- 
ions. Adelaide Phillips, Miss Houston— 
who seems to have returned for good, to pub- 
lic singing —and Mr. Winch, do principal vo- 

1 work then ; a grand orchestra, and the 

nde} and Haydn Society assist. 

The N. E. Conservatory gave their 44th 
concert at Bumstead Hall, on May 18th. 
Boston appears to support two conservatories 
well, 

Adelaide Phillips, before leaving for Paris, 
to commence next fall her two years’ engage- 
ment at ‘‘ Les Italiens,” will have a compli- 
mentary from Boston, - 
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Selwyn apropos to billiard tournaments in 
New York and Boston, will produce at his 
elegant theatre, H. T. Craven’s new play, 
** Billiards.” We do not learn, whether that 
gentlemanly art of billiards, or the rough 
break downs of an obnoxious player, such as 
were exemplified at Irving Hall recently, and 
so graphically described in Wilke’s Spirit of 
the Times, of last week, is meant, but we 
hope the former will alone haye performance 
at Selwyn’s. 

The Gazelle deems Selwyn blameless for 
producing Byron’s horrible failure ‘‘ Minnie; 


or, Leonard’s Love,” and deprecates further 
|procedure with presentations to actors or 
| actresses in his theatre, as that farce has been 
| played out. 

‘as done at Kimball’s “ Museum,” is com- 
mended by that discriminating critic, al- 
|though it be not garnished up in modern 
style with mise en scene, 


” 


The queerest musical emeuie, that we re- 
member eyer to have read or heard of, took 
place in 8. Stephen’s church, on Sunday 
evening, May 9th, when Rossini’s Little Mass 
had performance, before three or four thous- 
and people, the concert being given to assist 
that chureh in paying for a most costly altar. 
The church authorities gave $2000 for its 
performance, by the same parties, who per- 
;formed it at the Academy of Music, and re- 
port says, made some $3000 by that musical 
operation, admission costing $1.00, and re- 
served seats $2.00. 

A hard working German pianist had played 
in previous attempts, to produce Rossini’s 
last work upon a cabinet organ, and his name 
appeared upon this programme as organist. 

Just as the prelude or rather postlude 
should commence, that unfortunate player 
was pulled off the organ seat, and some other 
person thrust into hisseat. This ejection was 
bad enough, but Herr Schneider had to endure 
still further injury to his professional amour 
propre, for a leading journal denounced his 
playing of that dull, unmeaning affair, in 
strong terms, and so he was forced to suffer 
martyrdom in sacred music’s cause, twice 
over! 


Grau’s opera bouffe is reported as very 
successful, musically and financially, in west- 
ern cities. 


Our highly favorable estimate of Rose- 
Belle, found unequivocal response at Chicago. 


Operations will recommence at le Theatre 
Francais, on Monday, May 24th, with Her- 
vé’s ‘f Chilperie,” reheargals for which have 
been kept up during Grau’s provincial tour, 


oS Oo 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
Advertisement of the grand Concert to be 
given by that clever artist Senor Salcedo, 
Filomeno assists him, 


eS 


Telegrams from Washington say:—‘‘ Miss 
Kellogg’s notes are at a discount here. She 
sang Wednesday night at Wall’s Opera 
House to a moderate audience, haying failed 
to appear Monday night at the theatre. The 
proprietors of the theatre aver, that $2000 
worth of her notes belong to them, and have 
accordingly entered suit, for that amount, 
against Strakosch, for breach of contract,” 


Byron’s petite comedy ‘‘War to the Knife,” | 


WAIFS FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 


De Murska achieved in la Reine de la Nuit 
—IU Flauto Magico—prodigious éclat, so great 
as to give a run for three nights successively 
to Mozart’s charming—in a musical sense— 
opera. She is pronounced vastly improved 
since her last visit to London, and has fairly 
cut Nilsson out jin her most taking sole, be- 
sides impairing popular belief in Patti’s ab- 
solutely supremacy. Our Grand Opera 
House, or Academie of Music should be fa- 
vored with her presence next autumn. She 
can probably be had for a season, but neither 
Patti or Krauss can be obtained, the former 
being engaged up to 1872, and Krauss se- 
a for l’Academie by that shrewd manager 

errin. 


Correspondence from Paris would appear 
|to give Herve’s last travestie, unqualified 
| success, but we prefer, to await further ad- 
vices, before recording such decided attain- 
ment of a great purpose, 


Gounod’s ‘‘Faust” makes his present 
theme for burlesque and perversion. His 
works, so far as known, make no special or 
pronounced sensation. 


Tietjens appeared in ‘Robert le Diable,” 
with Mongini, Corsi, and Foli. All 
critics agree in praising Mongini, now that 
his magnificent, robust tenor has been toned 
down to artistic requirement, and he proves, 
that delicate bits, like ‘“‘Ah! si ben mio,” 
| are within his clear attainment, 


_ De Murska hit London hard as the Page 
in ‘*Un Ballo in Maschera,” but Naudin 
made no special sensation in Riccardo’s music. 


Sautley, Arditi, Gye, and others connected 
with Covent Garden, visited Paris, to see 
Hamlet, and bring Nilsson tout suite there- 
after over to London, for a trial of ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor, which, singular enough, 
De Murska captured London with, on her 
first appearance there, 


Fanny Elsser’s brother celebrated on Ma 
Ist his fiftieth year of musical service. e 
is now chorus master at Berlin’s Royal opera, 
and began his musical career at Vienna’s 
Court Chapel, in 1819. He is also brother- 
in-law to Prussia’s noble Prince Albert, who 
married Therese Elsser, now styled Baroness 
Barnim—not Barnum, 


Le Ménéstrel’s correspondence from Weimar 
speaks fayorablp in regard to Lassen’s oper- 
etta ‘‘The Prisoner,” and Viardot-Garcia’s 
‘The last Magician,” both first performed 
there, at the Grand Duchess of Weimavr’s 


fele. 


Italy has adopted French pitch in all its 
military bands. Auber sent three diapasons, 
with his official certificate to Italy’s depart- 
ment of public instruction, two of them ver 
small and one very grand, to illustrate the 
nel ak in regard to vibration, so intro- 

uced, 


Carreno, Hauck, and Sivori are reported 
as very successful in their concert enterprise 
throughout Holland, and Carreno as return- 
ing for a performance at Nantes, before itg 
Cercle des beauu arsts, 
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Lemmeus, who married Miss Sherrington, 
the celebrated English vocalist, and so be- 
came instantly famous, recently gave up his 
professorship at Brussel’s Conservatoire. 


Monaco, the gambling resort par excellence 
of all Hurope, was recently excited by Mme. 
Carvalho’s singing, combined with Alard’s 
violin playing, to a remarkable degree. 


Tamberlik, the high C man, with Gassier 
and Mme. Lagrua, assisted by the orchestra 
and chorus of l’Orient theatre, did Rossini’s 
Little Mass, recently, to captivate Madrid’s 
fickle public. 


Duprez had a grand musical festival at 
Vhotel Turgot, last month, when that once 
great tenor, received assistance from many 
distinguished musical artists. 


Portions of Eugene Ortolan’s remarkable 
oratorio ‘ Tobias” were performed recently 
at St. Etienne du Mont church in Paris, with 
decided advantage to his reputation. 


Le Duc de Galliera’s concerts, managed by 
Rubini, seem to excite Paris, because Nils- 
son, Bellariva, Gardoni, and other celebrities 
there sing. 


Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘ Mignon” competes 
strongly with other attractions, for patronage 
from blase Parisians, and even Patti seems to 
be carried away with its magic influence. 


Fresh disaster is reported to have befallen 
Lucca, in deprivation of voice, after it\had 
been supposed to be fully restored by skilful, 
persistent, surgical operations. Now the on 
dit is, that she must have actual cautery ap- 
plied, to burn off enlarged tonsils, and will 
be unable to appear in opera for months 
hereafter. If this statement be correct, her 
place in Covent Garden opera, must be sup- 
plied by transfer of roles assigned her in 
opening programme, to some other prima 
donna, ‘They have a surplus there, however, 
and will find no trouble in such new dis- 
tribution. 


* Seven performances of Rossini’s ‘‘ Little 
Mass” at Les Italiens, produced twenty-two 
thousand dollars in gold, for the parties who 
gave them. 

Verily Paris must have been more favored 
than New York, in capable performers, or 
else its exceeding claims to fastidious judg- 
ment upon musical performance and compo- 
sition, are very questionable, or mere’ as- 
sumptious. 

As proving science on the part of Rossini, 
and competency to construct fugues or use 
recondite contrivances for effect, that work is 
certainly adequate, but in freshness of 
thought, inspiration, and rich effusion of me- 
lody, combined with full harmonies, it does 
not compare with his ‘‘Stabat Mater.” 

One excuse for its semi failure here, besides 
the incompetency of all the singers, except 
Testa, is found in the scoring from a piano- 
forte score, by an incompetent hand, 


Volpini, who is a member of the Lyceum 
Opera—London—is so great a fayorite in 
Russia, that she has been engaged by Impe- 
rial command, for a four months’ season at 
St. Petersburg at 90,000 francs, or nearly 
$18,000 gold currency. 

Adelina Patti will—on dit—receive 200,000 
francs, or nearly $40,000 gold, for a season 
there, extending four months, butin her case, 
all precedents, eyen those extrayagant sums 
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paid to Catalani, Malibran, and Jenny Lind, 
are surpassed, because managers find, that 
she draws hard enough to leave them a pro- 
fit, after paying such enormous stipends. 


A good and creditable story is told of 
Wachtel, Germany’s tenor idol, which makes 
him invariably demand ‘‘le Postillon de 
Lonjumeau,” in every season contracted for, 
because he drove a cab, before becoming a 
singer, and is not ashamed, but rather proud, 
to have that lowly origin known. 


The subordination of music and opera to 
stage machinery, had remarkable exemplifi- 
cation in a recent performance of ‘* The 
Magic Ilute” at Covent Garden, as the large 
trap, heavily laden with three attendants of 
“The Queen of Night,” would not elevate 
them, and, therefore, no quintette could be 
done, as they formed an essential part of it. 

A vexatious instance of bad trap working 
occurred here some years since, when ‘‘ Ro- 
bert le Diable,” was performed before a 
crowd in the former Academy. When the 
ghosts appeared from several points, by magic 
spell enforced, two were caught in a trap, as 
it closed after their ascent, by their long 
skirts, and were compelled to stand fixed 
over it, untilit could be reopened to release 
them. Much profane comment and laughter 
ensued, and the fair ladies not being able to 
pull their skirts out, were sadly mortified, 
during their quite long wait for release from 
thraldom. 


Bavaria’s king closed his opera house at 
Munich, for six weeks, to give Wagner full 
swing at rehearsal of ‘‘ Rheingold,” which is 
is be performed there, on that king’s birth- 
day. 


London’s new Philharmonic gave its first 
concert, at three o’clock Pp. m., in St. James’ 
Hall, with Arabella Goddard, Ilma de Murs- 
ka, and Lazarus—clarionet —for solo talent, 
placing their charges of admission to all that 
cast, besides. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hroica” and other 
pieces by a grand orchestra, at one to ten and 
a half shillings, ; 


The London World says:—‘ Ima de Murs- 
ka sang even better on her first appearance 
in Covent Garden opera, ‘than when she 
was last among us,’” 


Correspondence in that journal asseverates, 
that London will hear a number of artists, 
who enjoy a high reputation on the Conti- 
nent, at the rival Italian Opera—Lyceum. 


Verger, who is asserted to have been prin- 
cipal baritone at Les Italiens—Paris—for the 
last five seasons, has been engaged for it, al- 
so Mile. Ricci, daughter of Luigi Ricci, the 
composer, Gardoni, Trebelli, ete. Engage- 
ments have been signed with the principal 
members of the late orchestra and chorus of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, for this new enter- 
prise. 

i? 


‘*Lucrezia Borgia” at LE THEATRE I'RAN- 
oAIs,x—The rather ambitious essay upon a 
well known and favorite opera for great 
artists, to prove their exceeding attainments 
or voices, which came off at Grau’s Opera 
House, on May 8th, scarcely deserves critical 
notice, but claims forbearance from adverse 
comment, by the fact of premature launch- 
ing of passable voices into operatic life, to 
gratify a German teacher’s amour propre. 


Such premature adventure upon the stormy 
ocean, spread before every youthful aspirant 
for high rank in operatic performance as 
principal, not merely perils the artistic life of 
those, pushed before their maturity into the 
hot blaze of critical observation, but works a 
great injury to musical art itself,"as public 
appreciation of what is really excellent, be- 
comes seared and blunted with constant ap- 
peals from incapable pretenders to eminence. 

The young, fresh voices, then brought for- 
ward, may after four or five years’ close stu- 
dy and well directed practice, give their pos- 
sessors fame in opera. . Without such prepa- 
ration, they will accomplish nothing. 


e 


NILSSON. 


Is Nilsson engaged to be married or not ? 
That is a question, which interests not only 
Europe, but America, for if she marry either 
le Duc de Massa, or that ugly, rich, old 
Prince, to whom many declare she is be- 
trothed, Fisk’s opera house will not witness 
her triumphs over New York. 

The London Orchestra declared, recently, 
that she was engaged to le Due de Massa, but 
the Musical World flatly contradicts its con- 
temporary on that subject. 


We have not seen her veported denial in. 
French journals, of all complicity with men, 
except to make operatic or concert engdge- 
ments, but so far no authentic confirmation 
of the Orchesira’s report is published. 


That journal is usually quite reliable in ail 
matters appertaining to music, and we calmly 
await further developements of its evidence. - 


——————_ 2 _____ 


To CoRRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance that. such correspondence wil! 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,.........++s+++--80 cents, 


Back page” LM + olee'gislnee's deiele a AULOEINES 
Inside pages ” Pier to € sacGeiee Geran «+ +15 cents. 
Amusement page A cry TIN) | eves. 20 cents, 


For Advertisements intended for one Month er longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made, 

Qlubsiof Bive sa. wdesteeneasecctesss aacrena - tcaean $16.00, 
Postage on Watson’s Art Journal, paid at the nearest post- 
office in 20 cents a year or 5 cents a quarter, in adyance, 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 


OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
' = Qorner of Astor Place, 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, DUNH AM & SONS, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867, 


IPA RIS: 1867. 


THE. HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mepats awarded, were of Equan Vatur, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our HovusE 
ALonE, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
Gareole Paris, 1867. ] 


{ Translation. ] * Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 

Mr. Cutckertna—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : 

“That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FE£TIS.” 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


** GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

‘Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. 
(Signed) F. A. GEVAERT.” 


Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 


every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Wo Oot: .D*, 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor ofintroducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor 
PIANO in that high positio 
strive, but few attain, 


keep the ‘DUNHAM! 
roerit, for which all may 


-WAREROOMS, 
No. 881 BROADWAY, 


° Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW XOBK, 


THE FIRST 


Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoived: 


Pants, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mrpau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MeEinet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
Grorcus KASTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansrick, of the 
F, A. Grvarrr, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER,’ 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons aro 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. ‘Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its Trequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the musie 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos of Messrs, Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of lhe instraments of 
their competilorz they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherlo unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonorily acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. Inre- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of aecen- 
twation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 3 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an aclion pliant and easy, 
which permils him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These pianos are at the same tine 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concerl-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority,’ 


—— 


Warerooms : STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistle Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of hts office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just pablished a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA. GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, ag 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as *‘ The Opera Bouffe,”” 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


J, KE. FISHLEY, exron'e'co. 


No, 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Hlysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES,’ 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


- WAREROOMS : 


No. 209 East 19th Street,. 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


HE. .& G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, Near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


~ VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November, 


Mrs. E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention, 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


STEEWVW.4Y° HALL. 


— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improyements* 
and being now entirely remodelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lec- 
tures, readings, etc. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 Hast 14th Street, 


FELIX BARCKHOF®R, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Erm Co. 


References: Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, 8S. S. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. F. 
N. Lestes. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. Y. 
P. CO. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
b 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. ee 
Address, care of 


eed 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GRHAT SS 


IN A SMALL BODY: 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 
Orchestral Lines. 
Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAT, 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb is 
ments at the State Fairs of part te 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 


No, 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST.; 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, ci 


' G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIO, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 
No. 701 Broadway, New York} 
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1869, 


Fotk Deters FER YEAR, 
SINGLE Corres, 10 Ors, 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


Have rsmoyed their Store to their new Tactory, 
B22, B2F, 326, 328 & 330 West 35th Street 
between 8th and 9th Aves, until their 


ee NWew Store ”’ 


at 
33 UNION SQUARE, Broadway 


is completed. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
DEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 


‘The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 

duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 

with z 

COMBINED SWEETNESS anv GREAT POWER, 

and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGA THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 


cand the capacity of 


STANDING LO".GER IN TUNE, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


- First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


Bar They are used by the Conservatories: of Musie¢. ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Sc) ools 
the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability, 


WAREROOMS, 


| 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Vy. 

“Jackstone Players,” 174, W. Morgan. 
This is a pleasing little picture of three small 
boys engaged in playing jackstones ‘it is broad- 
ly treated, and the tone of color is harmonious 
and effective. We are glad to see a niarked 
improvement in Mr. Me¥ean’s works of this 
year over thosé of last, and take great pleas 
ure im mentioning ‘‘Emancipation,” 185, 
which is really a little gem, and decidedly 
the very best picture we have yet seeh by 
Mr. Morgan: it ¢laims something more than 
executive ability, for it represents an idea; 
an idea which is well expressed in the figure 
of the girl, giving liberty to a butterfly, and 
which is more fully carried out, by the repre- 
sentation in the background, of the ‘‘Resur- 
rection.” The drawing of the figure is ex- 
cellent, and the painting is clean, and neatly 
executed: in regard to the composition, we 
must say we do not understand the propriety 
of introducing a chained parrot, as it takes 
away from our idea of emancipation, though 
we readily understand the reason why Mr. 
Morgan made use of it, in order to get some 
brilliant spots of color in his otherwise 
sombre picture. The face of the young wo- 
man could be’ more beautiful, though it is 
not at all objectionable. Mr. Morgan is. en- 
titled to much praise for this work, and we 
hope it well prove astepping stone to success 
and fame in his art. The Academy could 
have paid him a compliment by electing him 
an Academician, an honor that justly belongs 
tohim. But what can we expect froman affair 
that is owned by Richards, Gray,and such 
men. An institution whose very name causes 
a smile to break over otherwise placid fea- 
tures, And which has become synonymous 
with bare-faced imbecility, and cunning 


| swindling. 


“Galt Marshes near Norwalk, Conn.” 175. 


j Qne of the best of Swain Gifford’s works. 


** An October Day, 176, W. J. Hennessy.. 
This is a quite unpretending sketch, and is 
guite suggestive of its title. 

‘* Stick to your Last,” 178, and “ Taking 
Bank Stock,” 183, are two cabinet figure sub- 
jects by W. McEwan, not remarkably well 
painted, though showing considerable ability 
on the part of the artist. 

‘‘Oats,” 179, A. Ordway. The character 
of the grain is pretty well expressed, but the 
tree trunks are stiff and artificial in drawing. 

‘“‘The Barn Yard,” 180, G. B. Wood. 'This 
is a well painted sketch ; agreeable in color 
and composition. 

‘Portrait of a young Lady,” 181, H. P. 
Gray. A rather neutral, tinted head, that is 

assably drawn and fairly executed. What 


| p 
Corner of [6th Street and Sfih Ave. | has become of the initials, Mr, Gray ? 


‘Summer Afternoot,”’ 182, William T. 
Richards; 
landscape, with detail minutely expressed ; 
the character of the foliage, particularly the 
willow, is well given. And it is altogether an 
effective as well as highly finished work. It 
is hung too high, but that was nothing, as 
the portrait under it had to be placed on the 
line, and with good surroundings, it being 
by the Vice-pfesident of the institution. 

“Fruit,” 184, Miss C. W. Conant. An ex- 
ceedingly well painted study ; it is rich and 
luminoas in color, and neatly drawn. 

‘‘New England Hill Sides,” 186, F. D. 
Williams. There is fine feeling in this work, 
produced with good color and nice drawing 3 
itis well handled, and is a most artistically 
treated landscape. This is the finest picture 
we have seen by Mr. Williams, who is, we 
believe, a Boston artist. 

‘¢ Manchester Coast,” 187, W. Homer. 'This 
is a bald sketch, devoid of all spirit. though 
the artist evidently intended the slap-dash 
manner of painting to convey a great deal.. 
We fear that Mr. Homer is sadly deteriorat- 
ing. His pictures of the past few exhibitions 
are certainly very much inferior to those ex- 
hibited by him about four years ago, and 
which justly brought him a reputation. 

Portrait,” 188, A. Fisher. A fairly exe- 
cuted male head. 

‘“The Weakest goes to the Wall,” 192, J. 
F. Cole. The sheep are tolerably well paint- 
ed, but the interior of the building is some- 
what heavy and opaque in the shadows. 

“Portrait of a Lady,” J. O. Haton, is a 
pleasing face of a young girl ; not remarkably 
well drawn or well. painted ; the hair has too 
painty an appearance. 

‘¢ Pass of the Genesee, near St. Helena, N. 
Y.,” 194, L. M. Wiles. This gentleman uses 
purple too freely, his pictures would be bet- 
ter without it. 


‘Portrait,’ 195, D. M. Carter. A hard, 
stiff oval portrait of a lady reading. 
“Portraits,” 196, &. Johnson. This is a 


highly finished work ; it represents three fi- 
gures at home in their parlor—the father, 
mother, and a little boy, all portraits. The 
artist had undoubtedly hard work in painting 
this picture, for here are figures that an ar- 
tist would never think of painting, and cer- 
tainly not in their peculiar costumes, We 
think Mr. Johnson could haye made a much 
more effective picture, if he had not bestow- 
ed so much attention to the detail of the 
background. But it will not do to be critical 
over a work that has been painted to suit the 
tastes of his sitters. So we pass it by, and 
regret that Mr. Johnson did not send some 
other picture to the exhibitions, one more 
characteristic of him. 

“ Portrait,” 197, H. P. Gray, 


There ig 


An admirably drawn and painted ~*~ 


aaa 


wy, 
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more colorin this head than in the other one 
by the same artist, 

‘‘A Winter Day in the Country,” 188, T. 
L. Smith. This conveys the feeling of win- 
ter very forcibly, and it is treated in an.earn- 
est, thoughtful manner, that speaks well for 
the artist. 

‘“‘The Village in Winter,” 217, by the same 
gentleman, is a beautiful little work, charm- 
ing in its composition and exceedingly well 
treated ; itis the best of Mr. Smith’s works 
that we have seen. 

‘*Near Green Lane,” 201. C. A. Fisk. This 
is a study of an old house, and it is pretty 
well executed for a young man. 


‘*Ex- Governor Buckingham,” 202, D. 
Huntington, A well painted portrait by the 
NASD: 


‘¢The Stolen Child,” 203, L. Lang. The 
artist should learn to draw, befere he at- 
tempts to paint a subject of this kind: the 
present work is noticeable for its bad 
drawing. ‘Lhe figures—particularly the faces 
of the old hag, and the une evidently intend- 
el for an Indian, are ludicrous, und seem 
to have been painted to amuse infants. 

‘The Valley of the Croton,” 204, Clinton 
Ogilvie. This is the finest work by this ar- 
tist that we have seen: there is more senti- 
ment in it, and it is treated in a broader 
manner than is usual for this artist: the col- 
or is warm and agreeable, and abounds in 
beautiful grey tones. We are glad to see 
that. Mr. Ogilvie is aiming at getting senti- 
ment in his works, and that he does it by 
using pleasing colors, and by paying proper 
attention to the drawing, 

‘‘Druidical Tomb,” 205, Kruseman Van 
Elten. Astrong effect, not altogether success- 
fully carried out, the shadows being too dark 
and heavy. 

‘Wild Flowers in the Wheat,” 206, Miss 
Bridges. A carefully painted study, well 
drawn, and not very strongly colored. 

“The Floral Offering” 207. W. H. Baker. 
A pleasing subject tolerably well painted. 

**Ben Lomond from Aberfoyle,” A.» Rich- 
ardson, isa dingy four inch landscape by one 
of the super-annuated giannies of the Acad- 
emy, who with the following list of compan- 
ions, make what purports to be a National 
Academy of Design, simply an institution for 
the accomodation of a few gentlemen to show 
off their wares at the best alvantage:—Evers, 
Flagg, Richards, Morse, Morton, Rossiter, 
Shegogue, Shumway, Smillic, Whithorne, 
Richardson, Cummivgs, Launitz, and a few 
others. These men seldoni exhibit, and paint 
such poor pictures, if they can paint at all, 
that they do not care to haye them by the 
side of better works, so they very modestly 
keep them from the valgar gaze of the public. 
Now and then, however, one of them does 
thiuk he has accomplished a masterpiece,and 
so sends it to the Academy, where he 
knows it will be hung to the best advantage. 
—-But we have secn those works and know 
what daubs they are. At the annual election 
of the Academy these antedeluvians control 
everything, and we pity the artist who be- 
lieves that his talent entitles him to be recog- 
uized by that institution styled the National 
Academy of Design, for unless he is person- 
ally known to those old grannies, and has 
their good graces, there is no hope for him 
receiving an acknowledgment that justly 
belongs to him. And so this mis-named 
National Academy of Design is an institu- 
tion entirely. controlled by very feeble old 
men, and a few others, younger, and very 
ambitious to receive all the eredit they can 
get, 
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cannot tell, but we can say, that as long as 
young men are eager to be recognized by it, 
and as long as ambitious imbeciles control it, 
just so long will it continue its useless course, 
and baneful influence on the cause of art. 
Nothwithstanding the scorn it receives from 
all true lovers of art. 

“‘Geran‘ums.” 209, Miss H. A. Granbery. | 
This is good in color, besides being neatly 
drawn. This lady’s pictures show marked 
improvement over those of last year. 

‘‘A Sultry Afternoon,” 210, J. B. Bristol. 
For rich luminous color, this work is unsur- 
passed in the exhibition : its tints are exceed- 
ingly harmonious. And were it not so like 
the works of Savford F, Gifford, we would | 
bestow an unusual amount of praise on the 
artist. Its similitude is its condemnation, 
as it makes Mr. Bristol appear but a clever 
imitator. 

‘¢ Portrait,” 211, S. Thayer. Mr. Williams 
must have queer looking flesh, if this picture 
is a faithful representation, the cheeks look | 
like so much red clay, badly modeled into | 
the shape of a human head. 

‘A red Herring,” 212, J. M. Falconer. It 
is difficult to imagine what caused the artist | 
to paint such an uninyiting subject: it is 
pretty well colored however, and. is probably | 
a very faithful study. But we would advise 
Mr. Falconer to try something that contains 
thought or sentiment and thus labor for some 
good, 

‘*Study of Fuchsia,” 213, Miss J. Elder. | 
A very careful and truthful study. 

‘* Head of Girl,” 214, H. P. Gray. This is 
a cabinet imitation of Titian: its resemblance 
to the works of that great master is very 
small indeed, both in color and drawing; the 
drawing of the right shoulder is so feebly | 
marked that it looks like a large lump on the 
girl's breast. Mr. Gray is an officer high in | 
the Academy, and is the gentleman who pa | 
raded in the catalugue the initials V. P. N. 
A. much to the bewilderment of all honest | 
minded individuals from the country, and the | 
amusement of artists end exhibitors. 

** Peaches,” 215, Mrs. O. Spaford. . Rich | 
and luscious in color is this very clever study, | 
by a‘lady whose name is new to us, but 
which we hope will become more familiar by 
the exhibition of works equal to ‘‘ peaches,” 


SQ 


WAIFS FROM PARISIAN AND LONDON 
JOURNALS. 


Mme. Lemmens Sherrington is sharply re- 
buked by the Orchestra, for introducing at 
the Belfast Classical Harmonists’ concert two 
royalty, trashy songs, ‘‘ Where’er thou. art,” | 
by Claribel, and ‘‘LThady O'Flynn,” by Mol- 
loy, as placing her taste and reputation in a 
hazardous position. Professor Oakely treat- 
ed his music class at Edinburgh University, 
with an organ performance of intensely clas- 
sical style. 

The Orchestra dislikes pretty chamber songs 
given at St. James’ Hall in Philharmonic con- 
eerts, So did our Philharmonic audience 
dislike selections, made by, or for a promi- 
nent vocalist, in a concert, this season. The 
Orchestra also relates queer incidents at 
Barnby’s Oratorio concerts, when ‘‘ The Cre- | 
ation” was commenced with French pitch, 
but gradually ascended to’ customary and | 
convenient iniquity, as singers found habit 
too strong for them, and longed for the old 
iniquity, the feast pots of Egypt. | 

teeves did not appear until the oratorio | 


How long this Academy will exist we | 


got fairly under weigh, but sang his allotted 


is made, however, of the pitch he sang on. 
The beauty of Mme. Sherrington’s voice and 
style was accurately proved in ‘‘ With Ver- 
dure clad,’ and the finished singing of solo 
passages in ‘‘ The Lord Great.” 

Sims Reeves got another bad cold, just as 
Martin’s choir wanted his voice in a Men- 
delssohn selection, and threw all into confu- 
sion, by inversions of programme, made to 
suit his laté arrival by rail and final absence. 

Wehlh’s pianism at H. Jueslie’s choir fifth 
concert, is pronounced as splendid, but un- 
appreciated by most present, because he 
‘played trivial music. 

Sims Reeyes received a tremendous wel- 
come then, and every note charmed that prb- 
lic into eestasies. 

The Orchestra allows ‘‘The Cambrian 
Plume” little merit, but admits that Reeves 
can sing it into a pseudo popularity. 

J. L. Halton’s ‘*‘ Dream no more of me,”’ is 
commended by that high authority. 


Nilsson is to give two grand morning con- 
certs in London, and by September begin a 
tournee all over great Britain, giving one, if 
not more, concert in eyery large city. 


Rokitansky is missed by London opera ha- 
bitues. He is engaged at Vienna’s new opera 
house closely, and can’t get away. He made 
a great hit there in ‘‘ Landbaus in Mendon.” 
If tact can make Sydenham Palaca success- 
ful, then Manns can not fail. He announe2s 
eight grand concerts there in May, June, and 
July, with eminent artists to make them 
draw, English opera, two grand flower shows, 
fireworks in grand style, a Rossini festival, 
archery fetes, cricket matches, ete. All for a 
guinea season ticket. 


Adelina Patti is praised by Parisian critics 
for her performance of ‘* Bel Raggia,” at Les 
Italiens, on her benefit night, )efore a su- 
perb assemblage, including Spain’s late 
queen. All were charmed with her touch of 
‘*Semiramide,” 3d act of *‘Lucia,” and Ist 
of ‘“‘La Traviata. Floral tributes rained 
down at her feet, and so La Diva left, to con- 
quer London afresh, and fully achieve Valen- 


humored with her pet fancy ‘‘ Mignon.” 


The London Musical World revisited us, 
per Australasian, having absented itself three 
weeks. We gather from its columns some 
items of musical intelligence, ex gra.: 

What is styled ‘‘ New Italian Opera ” began 
at the Lyceum with ‘‘Elisir d’Amore,” in 
which Rose Hersee, Gardoni, Gassier, and 
Menici, a new basso, from Lisbon and Ma- 
drid operas, performed the principal roles. 
An orchestra, 30 strong, and good chorns as- 
sisted them well. The opera went smoothly, 


| and the principals were several times recalled 


to receive public approbation. , 


‘Tl Barbiere” and ‘‘ Rigoletto” were not 
done on following nights, and no opera was 


published a card on May 5th, assigning Vol- 
pini’s sudden illness for cause of first default, 
pitching into parties, who had used baso 
means to break down his opera and those 
who had promised aid, but suddenly backed 
out, thanking—with one exception—the Préss 
for kind treatment, and putting forward 
‘ Rigoletto,” when performed, as his test 
performance, 


M. de Lebedur, Ist lientenant of the 3d 
Hulan regiment, is this year director of 
Wiesbaden’s Theatre Royal, for which Lucca, 


music, he says, magnificently. No mention 


Leutner, Mallinger, and Monbelliare engaged 
already. 


tifie in ‘Gli Ugonotti,” if she can’t be 


announced for Thursday. Signor Montelli - 


\ 


; 
/ 


Che Grand Hational Pubilee 


AND] 


MUSICAL PEACE!FESTIVAL, 


To be held in the City of Boston, 
June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18ih, and 19th, 1869, 


te () eee 


UNDER- 

CoNCEPTION AND  WorkING 

Ovur—Commirrrrs Formep—Socrerms Cre- 

AtrED—ImMENsSEH Mustcan Enruustasm—Cor- 

RESPONDENCE—RvuLES—Turn Granp Pavint- 
ON, &C. &C. 


An Avruentic History or THE 
TAKING.—ITs 


Continued, 


The: first announcement of this monster 
Festival was at first received with considerable 
distrust by that portion of the world residing 
outside New England. The unbelievers 


‘ shrugged their shoulders, the “sagacious 


shook their heads, and some cracked jokes of 
a not very lively character. But when the 
list of the Committees appeared, the belief 
began to’ take root, that after all there was 
something in it, and that Boston had not 
drawn so big an elephant after all, for, if the 
thing was of unusual size, there was the 


- where-with-all, and also the pluck to control 


it. 

When disbelief had nothing to stand up- 
on, the habitual detractors of Boston enter- 
prize fell back upon the absurdity of the 

*numbers which were to participate in the 
musical exercises. They said, it would be a 
mass of confusion worse confounded; that so 
many voices could not sing together, but 
would come in in masses, in different time, 
so that the sound would have a sort of ser- 
pentine motion, those nearest the conductor 
being the head, and those farthest off the 
tail. Also that the amount of sound would 
bear no proportion to the number of voices 
engaged. ‘The reasonableness of the first 
assertion has to be proved, but we are of 


_ opinion, that if the singers can be made to 


look at the batons of their leaders, that al- 
most exact precision can be obtained, and 
that allowing for the immense space the 
sound has to travel from the rear voices, that 
the effect will be almost simultaneous, or at 
all events, that any difference will be hardly 
appreciable. We well know with what fault- 
less precision the grand chorus of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, of nearly a thousand 
voices, with an orchestra of over a hundred, 
and the great organ, were swayed and con- 
trolled by Carl Zerrahn, in the Music Hall, a 
year since. Ifsuch a body can be controlled 
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twenty times the number cannot be handled 
with almost equal facility. We have heard 
5000 children in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, sing the simple hymns and graye cho- 
rales with unimpeachable precision, and we 
are satisfied, that the chorus of the Peace 
Festival, which will be the greatest assemb- 
lage of singers ever gathered together, since 
people sang in the world, will acquit itself 
with credit and with honor. 

With regard to the second assertion, we 
know, that the actual noise does not increase 
in proportion to the multiplication of voices 
or instruments. But the volume of sound 
does increase in proportion to the increased 
means of producing it. It increases in ma- 
jesty and grandeur ; it rolls and swells, and 
flows in a mass of tone, which is more and 
more sublime as the means multiply, and 
produces upon the hearer a feeling akin to 
awe, and a pleasure, which is too intense and 
passionate to define or pourtray. 

We remember well, the wonderful accounts 
which reached us, of the great open air mu- 
sical gatherings, which greeted Wilhelm and 
Muinzer, the great apostles of sight singing, 
during their travels through Germany and 
Switzerland. In some of the public squares, 
ten thousand people would congregate, and 
under the lead of the master, raise up their 
voices in part music, with a grandeur of ef- 
fect, which the writers declared to be, alto- 
gether undescribable. 


We have had a thousand male voices sing- 
ing in New York, and we confess, that the 
effect was very mild, indeed. But then they 
sang ona dead level, and were crowded to- 
gether, and if must be remembered, that 
these were equal and not mixed voices. How 
the female voices will lift up and brighten 
the body of sound, can be easily imagined ; 
but it isnot so easy to imagine, how mighty 
the effect will be of twenty thousand voices, 
one thousand instruments, a great choral 
organ, of pealing bells and booming cannon, 
combining to produce one vast rolling mass 
cof melody and harmony. It will be oyer- 
whelming, grand, sublime, marvellous!—It 
will be worth the travel of a thousand miles 
to hear. . 

The first Choral Circular, issued by Mr. 
Touriée, and distributed throughout the 
Country, met with a response, that far exceed- 
ed his most sanguine expectations. The 
thought seemed to have fire in it; its appro- 
priatness, its patriotism, its high religious 
sentiment, its broad comprehensiyeness in 
uniting thousands of various States in one 
grand offering of thanksgiving, touched the 
public heart, and roused up an enthusiasm, 
which found vent in instant action. From 
cities, towns, and villages, where singing so- 
cieties were already formed, came back the 
instant reply:—‘‘ We will join you in this 
great Peace Offering.” In many places 


without difficulty, we see no reason, why| where no such societies existed, the church 
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choirs met together,-and at once organized 
themselves into a body, elected officers, ap- 
pointed rehearsals, and sent forward the glad 
announcement:—‘‘ We too are coming!” 

The enthusiasm spread like wildfire, so 
much so, that if fifty thousand singers had 
been needed, or could haye been accomodat- 
ed, they could have been registered within 
the month. The following list of Societies 
accepted, will give some idea of the wide- 
spread interest prevailing, in relation to the 
Peace Festival in June:— 


LIST OF CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS ACCEPT- 
ED FOR THE CHORUS, 


Handel and Haydn Society of Boston—President, 
Dr. J. Baxter Upham; Secretary, Loring B. Barnes; 
Musical Director, Carl Zerrahn 

Boston Choral Society of South Boston—Presi- 
dent, F. H. Underwood; Secretary, M. C. O’Con- 
nell; Musical Director, J. C. D. Parker 

Chelsea, Mass., Choral Society—President, John 
H. Roberts; Secretary, F. H. Duren; Musical Di- 
rector, John W. Tufts 

Newton, Mass., Choral Society—President, John 
Q. Henry; Secretary, George S. Trowbridge 

Worcester, Mass., Mozart and Beethoven Choral 
Union—President, A. C. Munroe; Secretary, E. L. 
Spalding; Musical Director, Solon Wilder 

Salem, Mass—President, F. H. Lee; Secretary, 
George A. Fuller; Musical Director, Carl Zerrahn- 

Randolph, Mass—President, A. W. Whitcomb; 
Secretary, H. Stevens; Musical Director, J. B. 
Thayer - 

Sprinzfield, Mass., Mendelssohn Union—Presi- 
dent, W. B. Brinsmade; Secretary, H. F. Trask; 
Musical Director, Amos Whiting 

Georgetown, Mass., Musical Union—President, 
R'chard Tenny; Secretary, Charles Beecher; Musi- 
eal D'rector, E. Wildes 

Newburyport, Mass—Musical Director, Charles 
P. Morrison 

Farmington, N. H—President, Thomas Coocke; 
Secretary, James HE. Fernald; Musical Director, B. 
F. Ashton 

Lebanon, N. H—President, Solon A. Peck; Sec- 
retary, E. H. Thompson; Musical Director, J. M. 
Perkins 

New Hampton, N. H—President and Musical 
Director, Z. C. Perkins; Secretary, James P. 
Lewis 

Lewiston, Me., Androscoggin Musical Society— 
President, A. D. Lockwood; Secretary, R. C. Pen- 
nell; Musical Director, Seth Sumner 

Concord, N. H., Choral Society—Secretary, S. 
Humphrey; Musical Director, John Jackman 

Haverhill, Mass., Musical Union—President, J. 


E. Gale; Secretary, W. Ayer; Musical Director, J. 


K. Colby 

Fall River, Mass., Chorus Society—President, D. 
H. Dyer; Secretary, N. R. Harl; Musical Director, 
C. H. Robbins 

Medford, Mass—President, Isaac Moorehouse; 
Secretary, P. R. Litchfield; Musical Director, W. 
A. Webber 

Weymouth, Mass—President, Elias Richards; 
Sabet W. O. Nash; Musical Director, C. H. 
Web 


Athol, Mass., Musical Association—President, 
C, C. Bassett; Secretary, Dr. James P. Oliver; Mu- 
sical Director, George 8. Cheney; Assistant Musi- 
cal Director, W. S. Wiggin 

Quincy Point, Mass., Choral Soctety—President, 
T. H. Newcomb; Secretary, P. T. Hillman; Musi- 
cal Director, E. P. Haywood 

Groton Centre, Mass., Musical Association— 
President, Nathan R. Thayer; Secretary, J. K. 
Bennett; Musical Director, Dr, Norman Smith 

Malden, Mass., Chorus Club—Musical Director, 
O. B. Brown 

Newton Centre, Mass—President, James F. Ed- 
mands; Musical Director, Altred Trowbridge 

Plymouth Rock, Mass., Choral Society—Presi- 
dent, Ca'vin §8. Damon; Secretary, T. B. Drew; 
Musical Director, John H. Harlow 
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South Abington, Mass., Choral Society—Presi- 
dent, Bela Allen; Secretary, Washington Peterson; 
Musical Direetor, William A, Bowles 

Waltham, Mass., Choral Union—President, J. 
W. Fairbanks; Secretary, G. A. Bates; Musical 
Director, J. S. Jones 

Fitchburg, Mass., Choral Society—President, 
Moses G. Lyon; Secretary, Willian A. MeCurdy; 
Musical Director, Moses G. Lyon 

Plaistow, N. H., Choral Society—President, 
Francis N. Flanders; Secretary, Rev. A. Colburn; 
Musical Director, Mrs. J. T. Nichois 

East Douglass, Mass., Musical Society—Presi- 
dent, Wm. Hunt: Secretary, G. W. spencer; Musi- 
eal Director, John C. Waters 

Quincy, Mass—President, C. A. Tfowland; Seere- 
tary, C. H. Porter; Musical Director, H. B. Brown 

Lawrence, Mass—President, I. 8. Clark; Secre- 
tary, W. P. Cooper; Musical Director, 8. A. Ellis 

Abington Centre, Mass—President, D. Powers; 
Secretury, G. A. Beal; Musical Director, Henry 
Noyes 

Randolph, Vt., Orange County, Musical Society 
—President, J. W. Fargo; Secretary, C. R. Monta- 
gue; Musical Director, George Didge 

Yarmouthport, Mass., Chorus Club—President, 
D. G. Eldridge; Secretary, E. D. Paine; Musical 
Director, Jairus Lincoln 

Sandwich, Mass., Choral Society—President, 
Uriel F. Sherman; Sccretary, Samuel Fessenden; 
Musical Director, H. Hersey Heald 

Hyannis, Mass—Presideut, A. C. Swill; Secre- 
tary, C. H. Nye; Musical Director, R. Weeks 

Manslield, Mass—President, John Rogers; Sec- 
retary, Pliny M. Cobb; Musical Director, George 
E. Bailey 

Holliston, Mass—President, O. M. Bullard; Sec- 
retary, Henry W. Parker; Musical Director, W. L. 
Payson ; 

Melrose, Mass., Musical Associ.tion—President, 
H. E. Trowbridge; Secretary, E. WH. Goss; Musical 
Director, H. E. Trowbridge 

North Adams, Mass—President, O. E, Archer; 
Secretary, W. E. Brown 

Northiield, Mass—President, J. B. Cailender; 
Secretary. Rey. J. T. Clark; Musical Director, Miss 
M. A. Field 

Springfield, Mass., Choral Union—President, §. 
A. Prince; Secretary, T. N. Newton; Musical Di- 
rector, J. D. Hutchins 

Manchester, N. H—President, Alpheus Gay; 
Secretary, D. C. Gould, Jr; Musical Director, E. 'T. 
Baldwin 

Nashua, N. H—President, Charles N. Merrill; 
Secreuary, J. P. 8. Oiterson; Musical Director, BE, 
P. Phillips 

North Abington, Mass—President, John Ford; 
Secretary, HE. H. Denham; Musical Director, J. F. 
L, Whicmarsh 

East Somerville, Mass—President and Musical 
Director, S. H. Hadley; Secretary, C. TH. W. Woou 

Woltboro’, N. H., Union Chorus and Glee Club 
—President, Jacob Hanson; Secretary, D. EB. Whit- 
ten; Musical Director, M. T. Cate 

Sherbora, Mass., Musical Association—Presi- 


dent, G. W. Bennett; Seeretary, A. H. Blanchard; |’ 


Musical Director, Augustus H. Leland 

Pawtucket, R. L, Choral Society—President, 
John F, Adams; Musical Director, Geo. W. Hazel- 
wood 

Francestown, N. H—President, W.gA. Richards; 
Secretary, Dr. C. F. Fitts; Musical*Director, G. 
Epps ; 

Worth Bridgewater, Mass—President, C.R.Ford; 
Secretary, I, A. Thayer; Musical Director,;Dr. G. 
R. Whitney 

Reading, Mass., Musical Association—Presi .ent, 
D. G. Richardson; Secretary, W. H. Perkins 

Laconia, N. H., Belknap Musical Association— 
President, W. N. Blair; Secretary, R. H. Carter; 
Musical Director, Ralph M. Merrill} 

Damariscotta, Me—President, Rey. J. J. Bul- 
finch; Seeretary, EK. W, Danbar; Musical Director, 
G. M. Taurlow 

Farmington, Me., Choral Society—President and 
Musical Director, C. A. Allen; Secretary, J. T. Gay 

Belmont, Mass—Pvresident, F. E. Yates; Secret- 
ary, E. Adams 

Acushnet, Mass., Musical _Association—Presi- 


dent, J. Heman; Secretary, Lewis_H. Pratt; Musi- 
cal Director, Ammi Howard 
Gonic, N. H—President and Musical Director, 
Chas. 8. Whitehouse; Secretary, A. D. Whitehouse 
Leominster, Mass—President, C. A. Chase; Sece- 
retary, E. F. Pierce; Musical Director, E.H.Bailey 
Sulmon Falls, N. H—President, Wm. P. Brooks; 
Seeretary, A. H. Crane; Musical Director, George 
W. Brookings 
Exeter, N. H., Rockingham Musical Association 
—President and Musical Director, Rev. J. W. 
Chickering, Jr.; Secretary, Dr. C. H. Gerrish 
Framingham, Mass—President, F. S. Prentice; 
Secretary, J. W. Clark, Jr; Musical Director, L.O, 
Emerson 
New Haven, Conn., Choral Union—President 
and Musical Director, J. H. Wheeler; Secretary, A. 
B. Dodge 
Augusta, Me—President, George Weeks; Secre- | 
tary, A. Partridge; Musical Director, Waldemar 
Malmene , 
Dover, N. H., Strafford County Musical Associa- 
tion—President and Musical Director, W. O. Per- 
kins; Secrerary, J. 5. Hayes 
Sterling, Mass—President, Jon. Sawyer; Secre- 
tary and Musical Director, Birney Mann 
Rutland, Vt—President, F. A. Fisher; Secreta- 
ry, W. D. Goodnow; Musical Director, R. 1. Hum- 
pbrey 
Suneook, N. H., Choral Society—President, C. 
B. Hildreth; Secretary, E. B. Gould; Musical Di- 
rector, J. ©. Cram 
Winchester, Mass., Choral Society—President, 
Henry B. Metealf; Secretary, D. W. Kimball; Mu- | 
sical Director, J. C. Johnson 
Webster, Mass— President, J. Hetherngton; Sec- 
retary, L. D. Waters; Musical Director, Carl Krebs 
Ashlend, Mas3s—President, Rev. M. M. Cutter; 
Secretary, P. Emerson; Musical Director, C. V. 
Mason 
Thompsonville, Enfield, Conn—President,. J. 8S. 
Allen; Secretary, C. F. Wright; Musical Director, 
E. F. Parsons 
Rome, N. Y—President and Musical Director, 
Chas. Tattle; Secretary, H. Hanna 
Groveland, Mass—President, J. A. Savary; Sec- 
retary, Charies W. Spoiford; Musical Director, L. 
topkins 
Malone, N. Y., Musical Association—President, 
S. I. Palmer; Secretary, H. E. Perkins; Musical 
Director, T. H. Attwood 
Chicago, Lil., Mendelssohn Society—President, 
seo. B. Upton; Secretary, James R. Murray; Mu- 
sical Direcior, J. A. Buttertield 
Sharon, Vt—President, C. B. Ladd; Secretary 
and Musical Directar, Geo. D. Smith 
Middleboro’, Mass—President, I. H. Harlow; Sec- 
retary, Joseph Wood; Musical Director, A. J. Pick- 
ens 
Hast Boston Choral Society—President, C.G.Rus- 
sell; Musical Director, Dexter A. Tompkins 
Hopkinton, Mass—President and Musical Direc- 
tor, li. S. Nassan; Secretary, M. B. Maybury 
- Methuen, Mass—President, Jacob Emerson; Sec- 
retary, George A. Harris 
Natick, Mass—President, E, C. Morse; Secreta- 
ry, J. Wilde; Musical Director, J. Asten Broad 
Milford, Mass—President, Rev. G. L. Demarest; 
Seeretary, Deane Battles; Musical Director, C. J. 
Thompson 
Woburn, Mass—President, Charles A. Smith; 
Secretary, Josiah Hovey; Musical Director, P. E. 
Bancroft 
Lowell, Mass—President, John McEvoy; Secret- 
ary, Benjamin Walker; Musical Director, Solon W. 
Stevens 
Amesbury, Mass., Musical Association—Presi- 
dent, Benjamin S. Blake; Secretary, IF. B. French; 
Musical Director, Moses 8. Flanders 
Saco, Me—President, BE. N. Hodsdon; Secretary, 
Manson Seavey; Musica! Director, G. G. Additon; 
Assistant Musical Director, W. A. Hodgkins 
Andover, Mass—President, Albert Abbott; Sec- 
retary, H. P. Beard; Musical Director, Geo. King- 
man 
Providence, R. I—Secretary, Edwin Baker 
Athol, Mass—Seeretary, Dr. James Oliver 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y—Secretary, J. G. Shaw 
Middlebury, Vt—President, Dugald Stewart; Sec- 


retary, E. A. Dowd; Musical Director, C. F. Stone 
Lakeville, Salisbury, Conn—Musical Director, D. 
F. Stillman 
Keene, N. H—President, C. M. Wyman; Secret- 
ary, J. A. French; Musical Directors, G. W. Foster 
and 07M. Wyman 


Lynn, Mass—President, Hon. Roland G. Usher; — 


Secretary, J. L. Robinson; Musical Director, Rufas 
Pierce 

Granville, N. Y—President, Rev. J. M. Crawford; 
Secretary, B. F. Ottarson; Musical Director, D. B. 
Worley 

Taunton, Mass., Beethoven Society—President, 


| Wm. B. Crandell; Secretary, P: E. Deane; Musical 


Director, L. Soule 

Waterbury, Conn—Seeretary, T. J. Driggs 

Braintree, Mass., Choral Socie:y—President, Dr. 
Deering; Secretary, Mr. Mansficld; Musical Diree- 
tor, H. Wilde 

Whitinsville, Mass—President, O. B. Moulton; 
Secretary, Wm. Foster; Musical Director, B. L. M. 
Snith 

New Bedford, Mass—President, L. B. Ellis; Sec- 
retary, Stephen Crowell; Musical Director, J. E. 
Eaton, Jr 

West Acton, Mass., Schubert Choral Union— 
President, John Fle‘cher, Jr.; Secretary, N, E. Cut- 
ler; Musical Director, George Gardner. ; 

While the committees were working on 
gallantly, making contracts for the vast 
building, which, it is intended, shall hold not 
less than fifty thousand people, and for a 
huge organ, to sustain the large chorus, be- 
sides a hundred other contracts, for adver- 
tising, and for habitations, to accomodate 
the singers and the vast crowds which it is 
expected will overflow Boston ; the projector 
of the grand enterprize was by no means 
idie. To collect so vast a body of instrumen- 
talists, one thousand, and secure their ser- 
vices for one week, was a labor by no means 
insignificant. To find them was difficult, but 
to induce a large proportion of them to ex- 
cuse themselves from previous engagements, 
required much time, patience, and perseyer- 
ance. 

Mr. Gilmore did not let the grass grow 
under his feet, but followed the track of 
every stray, good musician, and often sur- 
prised him int» an engagement, even before 
he had consented. Only the most indomi- 
table energy could have accomplished what 
has been done in this department. Over 
four hundred instrumentalists haye been en- 
gaged by Mr. Gilmore, from New York City, 
alone, and cordial invitations haye been ex- 
tended to all the recognized conductors, to 
join Mr. Gilmore in the duty of directing 
that mammoth body of singers and players, 
in the largest building, and before the great- 
est audience, that ever congregated together 
for musical purposes, 5 a 

Before giving a detailed account of the re- 
markable building, which they style the Co- 
liseum, we present to our readers the scheme 
of the grand Choral Organ, to be erected 
therein, designed and built by the celebrated 
American builders, of Boston, Messrs. E. & 
G. G. Hoox. 


Tue Granp CHorus ORGAN. 


Messis. E. & G. G. Hook, the well known 
organ builders, are constructing a large and 
powerful organ for the Coliseum, The instru- 
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ment promises to be one of unsurpassed 
power, capable of the most astonishing effects, 
and will doubtless prove one of the greatest 
wonders in the long list of wonderful things 
the occasion will introduce. No attempt will 
be made at outward display, and the case even 
will be dispensed with, but the parts designed 
for use will combine all modern appliances 
and several novel features. We cannot so 
well describe the instrument as to quote the 
specifications of the builders, who say: — 

To obtain enormous power, such as will as- 
sert.itself above theunited forces of orchestra 
und chorus, and give ample facilities for com- 
binations and varia‘ions in power and solo 
effect, has been the foremost object in deter- 
mining the character and number of stops to 
be used. 

Though with but on Manuale and a Pedale, 
and only eleven speaking stops, it is believed 
thatthe immensity of tone produced by them 
will be such as has never been heard on this 
continent, if on the globe. 

Ingeniously contrived pedals will afford 
ample faeilities for rapid changes from loud 
to soft, and for varying the qualities of sound 
—-either in combination or solo effects. 

There will be all the modern mechanical 
appliances for facilitating rapid execution. 
Pueumatic action will be applied to the key- 
board and all the registers, combinations, 
pedals, &e. 

The key-board, &c., will be reserved and 
the whole will comprise every requisite for 
enabling the performer to execute his im- 
portant part with the greatest case and con- 
venience. 

The wind pressure must of necessity be very 
heavy to allow the requisite strength of tone, 
but by using large scales and by judicious 
voicing a rich, round, full and sonorous qual- 
ity will be imparted, which will sustain a grand 
chorus and bind together the whole musical 
force, and yet allow a reserved power for es- 
pecial effects, which, when brought on, will, 
it is expected, be heard and felt above the vast 
combination of instruments, voices and all 
other accessories, 


SPECIFICATIONS OF STOPS, PIPES AND MECHA- 
NICAL APPLIANCES, 7 


- There will be one manuale extending from 
C (8 feet) to D, 63 notes, and a pedale extend- 
ing from C (16 feet) to D, 27 notes. 

The key-bord, &c., will be reserved, the 
player sitting with his back to the organ and 
facing the conductor, 

There will be pneumatic levers applied to 
the key action, register action, and combina- 
tion pedals. 

Wind will be supplied by four pairs of 
pumps or feeders, to be worked by relays of 
men. 

There will not be any case, the pipes or 
sounding portion of the organ being exposed 
to view, while the mechanism, which is be- 
low the pipes, will be protected by simple 
sheathing. ; ; 

The followirig is a specification of the 
stops, Xe. : 

MANUALE. 


No. 1—16 ft. Bourdon; two mouths to each 
pipe; tone very full, deep and pervading; 

ood. 
? No. 2—8 ft. Flute a Pavillon, of rich, spot- 
ted metal; large scale; tone clear, resonant 
and very powerful, taking the place of the 
ordinary open Diapason. rae? 

No. 3—8 ft. Doppel Flote, wood; similar in 
quality to No. 1, but an octave in pitch. 

No, 44 ft. octave; metal; similar in qua- 
lity to No, 2, 


-| Bass. 


No. 5—2 ft. Super octave; metal; brilliant 
and ringing. : 

No. 6—2 2-3 ft. grand Cornet; 5 ranks me- | 

tal; very clear and sparkling. | 

No. 7—16 ft.Bom-| All reed stops, made of | 

bard. | spotted metal and trum- | 

pet shaped. The power, | 

sonority and richness of | 

| quality of these stops will 

No, 8—8 ft. Tuba | be truly marvelous. It is 

Mirabilis. | expected that their sound | 

will pervade every part of | 

the vaststructure, andadd | 

| great splendor to the en- | 

No, 9—4ft. Clarion | semble. 


PEDAL, 


No. 10—16 ft. grand Sub Bass; wood; of 
large scale and very deep and powerful tone, 
furnishing a firm and solid foundation for 
the whole superstructure, including orchestra 
and chorus. 

No. 11—10 2-3 ft. Quint; harmonies of No. 
10, with which when combined will produce 
the effect of a 32 foot stop. 

No. 12—8 ft. Flote; Octave to Grand Sub 


No. 18—16 ft. Posaune, very powerful; Sub 
Bass reed, large scale; of wood. 
No. 14—8 ft. Ophecleide; Octave toPosaune; 


PEDALS FOR COMBINALION, ETC. 


No, 15—Full Organ, withveeds and all other 
stops. 

No. 16—Reed 8 ft, Flute a Pavilion and 
Doppel Flote. 

No. 17—All Reeds, 

No. 18—Fu!l without reeds. 

No. 19 —Flute a Pavillion, Doppel Flote and 
Octave. 


No. 20—Octave Coupler, Manuale from C. 
No. 21—Manuale to Pedale, unison. 

No. 22—Pedal to effect Pedale Stops. 

No. 23—Pedal to effect Pedale Stops. 

No. 24—Tremulant. 


—_—__— eS 
PARIS LETTERS. 


BY OECILIA, 
IV. 

Paris, May 1st.—In the last number of the 
Art Journal | read a statement that Rossini’s 
unpublished Mass was soon to be brought out 
in New, York, and that Louise Kellogg, our 
pretty prima donna, was chosen to fill its prin- 
cipal part. Although this work had been twice 
given in Paris, I had not been so fortunate as to 
hear it, and my desire to do so being stimulated 
by the wish to compare its execution here with 
that in America, where I shall probably some 
time hear it, I gladly accepted an invitation 
from some kind friends to be present at the 
third and last representation. We had an excel- 
lent box on the first tier, in the centre of the 
house ; a loge @ salon, furnished with two large 
mirrors (for a wonder not inch-deep in dust) six 
arm-chairs, and two small sofas in the salon; 
besides numerous useful pegs (musical, I sup- 
pose,) upon which to hang one’s sortie du bal. 
The price was {18 francs a seat ($3.60 gold). 
The Mass was to be preceded by some frag- 
ments of the Stabat Mater, so as I was desirous 
of hearing again this splendid old hymn, I 
arrived at the Italiens at exactly five minutes 
before eight, in the delusive hope that as Patti 
was not to sing, the performance might for 
once commence punctually. Of course [I in- 
curred the stigma of being shockingly unfash- 
ionable by arriving at such an hour. I looked | 
in vain for any of my acquaintances from the 
Champs Elysees and Bouleyards duripg the 


performance of the Stabat, (which as I might 
have expected, did not commence until half 
past eight,) and those fully aw fait in the ways 
of the world, did not arrive until the Mass was 
partly over, At 11 o’clock, however, the house 
was crowded; a friend said to me, ‘‘there is 
not a seat vacant in the house, not even in the 
paradis.” After much stamping and hissing 
and other noisy demonstrations of impatience 
from the audience, the curtain at last drew up 
and disclosed the stage beautifully draped, and 
adorned with rows of crimson velvet sofas for 
the chorus singers, and four fauteuils for the 
soloists. A large bust of Rossini, crowned with 
gold laurels, occupied a conspicuous position on 
the stage. The ladies of the chorus were, with 
one or two exceptions, in white, and there was 
scarcely a face amongst them that could be 
called pretty. Madame Alboni did not’ sing in 
the Stabat, to my great disappointment, as I 
had anticipated much pleasure in hearing her 
superb voice in the ‘‘ Quis est Homo.” For the 
enlightenment of heretics, a pamphlet contain- 
ing the text of the Stabat Mater, in the original 
Latin, with French, English and Italian trans- 
lations, was gratuitously distributed. The se- 
lections given from this grand old hymn were 
the opening chorus, ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 
the tenor airs the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” and ‘ Quis 
est Homo ;” vomitting, much to my regret, the 
‘Pro peccatis” and the final chorus, ‘Quando 
corpus.” Nicolini sang the ‘‘Cujus Animam” 
very finely, and was very much applauded. He 
is a very favorite tenor, although he is not par- 
ticularly handsome. 


Afier the intermission, when the singers re- 
appeared for the Mass, I looked with much 
interest for Madame Alboni, whom I had never 
seen, Having heard so much of the famous 
contralto’s enormous size, I was prepared to see 
a mountain appear upon the stage, but, to my 
surprise, although by no means a ‘sylph-like 
figure, she was far from being so large as I had 
anticipated. Her presence is very dignified and 
commanding, with the aristocratic air which we 
expect in the Countess Pepoli. She was mag- 
nificently dressed in a heavy gris perle silk, 
with a white lace tunic. Her ornaments were 
very handsome; a necklace of pearls with a 
diamond and emerald cross, splendid diamond 
ear-rings, and a diamond plume in her dark 
hair. Of her voice, I can only say it is incom- 
parable. 

The Mass impressed me as very beautiful, 
although it contained reminiscences of some of 
the dear old Maestro’s earlier works. There 
was a violoncello passage that recalled the in- 
troduction of the overture of Wm. Tell, and a 
baritone air somewhat resembling} the ‘‘ Pro 
peccatis,” of the Stabat. I particularly admired 
the ‘ Crucifixus,” a soprano solo, beautifully 
sung by Madame Krauss; | have rarely heard 
any thing more ‘expressive of pathos and dego- 
lation, This was much applauded, but the two 
airs that were most enthusiastically received 
were Madame Alboni’s solos, the,‘ Salutaris” 
and ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” 


The orchestra had been augmented for thig 
occasion, and almost. overpowered the soloists, 
with the exception of Madame Alboni; that 
great cantatrice, like Dickens’ heroine, was 
‘‘irrepressible,” 


Last night I heard Wagner’s ‘* Rienzi.” True 
to my hero, I went, reg4rdless of the astonished 
exclamations of my artist friends, “ Mads ma 
chere, est al possible,” etc., and was delighted to 
join my homage with at least one enthusiastic 
admirer of Wagner; a little spectacled German 
in the box next me, who followed the opera 
from his score, and nearly wept for for joy, cou. 
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tinually exclaiming, ‘‘Gott in Himmel, wie 
schon!” 


Pasdeloup, the enterprising bald-headed man- 


ager of the Lyrique, led in person par extraor-! 


dinaire; it is not often that he condescends to 
direct the orchestra of his theatre. The mise- 
en-scene was very beautiful, and the ballet ad- 
mirable, for Pasdeloup has expended great sums 
upon this work, in the hope of making at least 
one opera of the new school popular in Paris. 
The house was crowded, and applause was fre- 
quent, but more from the students and musicians 
in the higher tiers than from the aristocratic 
subscribers au premzer. The journals, with 
searcely an exception, dislike it infinitely, and 
criticise it savagely; and many of our friends 
went, as they candidly owned, ‘‘ to help hiss it 
down’ Even the musicians themselves are not 
sure what they think of it, and I have asked in 
yain several of my acquaintances among Pas- 
deloup’s orchestra how they like it. One day 
the primo violino says enthusiastically, ‘‘It is a 
great success, and there is enough in it to make 
a dozen splendid operas;” while again he mere- 
ly shrugs his shoulders and says, ‘‘Que voulez 
vous? The Parisians never will Jike this 
diabolique music, and Rienzi will only follow 
the fate of the Tannhauser.” There was a great 
cabal against the latter opera, it will be remem- 
bered, when it was producedjin Paris at the 
Italiens some years ago, and as my friends de- 
lightedly inform me, ‘fit was a complete failure.” 
The Fgaro, a great authority in the Art world 
of Paris, disapproves of Rienzi from a political 
stand-point ; and although this journal usually 
professes quite republican views, it veers around 
for this occasion, and entirely disapproves of 
Waener’s treatment of the ‘“‘last of the Tri- 
bunes,” in making him a hero, whereas he was, 
according to the Figaro, merely a turbulent 
citizen. 

Every one has read Bulwer’s novel, and has 
consequently a general idea of the plot of this 
opera. In the libretto (written by the poet- 
musician himself,) the lovely Nina does not 
appear, and the regulation tender duets between 
the soprano and tenor do not exist in this 
opera; the patriot hero having apparently no 
time to devote to sentiment. ‘The love-scenes 
in Rienzi are therefore entirely confined to Irene 
and Adrian Colonna, The latter role, which 
ought to be baritone, is transposed for contralto, 
and sung by Mile. Borghese. This lady, how- 
ever, made quite a captivating lover, and her 
acting was splendid. Rienzi is of course a 
tenor, Monsieur Monjauze. One could not well 
remain ignorant of that fact, for between the 
acts my ears were deafened with cries of ‘‘ The 
biography of M. Monjauze, with his portrait in 
Rienzi, twenty centimes—four sous.”. The 
wonderful Monjauze did not, to my idea, pos- 
sess a fine voice, but he evidently liked and 
appreciated his role, for his acting was most 
passionate and impulsive. A large portion of 
Rienzi’s role is devoted to recitative, and con- 
sists principally in fiery addresses to the ‘‘ Peu- 
ple Romain,” much to the annoyance of the 
journalists, who, apparently ignorant of Rienzi’s 
history, cannot imagine why Wagner’s hero is 
continually haranguing the people. There isa 
duet between Irene and her lover in the first 
act that is very beautiful, but the scene that I 
preferred occurs in the second. Rienzi has 
been installed as Tribune, and is receiving the 
submission of the nobles, and deputations from 
diverse provinces. Then come the Messagers 
de la Paix, dressed in white silk robes of an- 
tique fashion, and bearing white wands. Rienzi 
inquires if war still continues in the provinces, 
or if peace is now established; to which the 


ing air, adorned with various delicious little 
trills, stating that peace and joy now reign 
through the Roman States. 

Another scene that was particularly impres- 
sive occurred in the third act. Rienzi appears 
in armor, followed by his troops, the senators 
and the clergy; a very exciting war hymn is 
then sung in grand chorus, terminating with 
Rienzi’s well known battle-cry, Santo Spirito 
Cavaliere: these few words of Italian sounded 
quite refreshing, although only Rienzi gave 
cavaliere the grand, full sound of five syllables, 
the chorus suppressing the final e, to make the 
word rhyme with guerre. Then they go to the 
combat, and while we hear off the stage the 
battle hymn and the roar of the cannon, the 
women and children kneel and sing a perfectly 
beautiful hymn to the Madonna. 


“ Sainte Madone, Vierge Mere 
Nous te prions a deux genoux! 
Toi qui pleuras sur le Calvaire 
Dans nos enfants epargne-nous ! 
Protege nous du haut des cieux, 
O Vierge sainte entends nos youx!’’ 


CEOILIA. 
rs 
From the Saturday Evening Gazette, 


MEMORIALS OF LONDON AND LON- 
DON LIFE. 


Last year, by the order and at the sole 
charge of the corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, extracts—local, social and political — 
from the ancient archieves of the city, were 
published. Once in A. D. 1419, and again 
in 1720, some attempt to revive these old of- 
ficial records was made by partial publication 
from them; but for periods of a century no 
examination of them has been allowed, and 
their existence would have been lost sight of 
but for occasional researches for certain facts 
by historians during the last fifty years. 
These ‘‘Memorials” are compiled from nine 
great volumes of parchment and paper, the 
orignal city books. They consist for the 
most part of exact copies of ordinances, pro- 
clamations, letters, etc., ete., together with 
current matters of the day, in which the city 
of London was concerned, interpreted in the 
English language of the present. 
these civic papers are printed as a matter of 
curiosity precisely as they were made origin- 
ally by the chamberlains and city clerks imall 
the quaint form and unreadable Hnglish of 
that early time. ‘The first date is A.D., 1276, 
when Edward I. was king, and so on regularly 
to Henry V., A D., 1419. A list of words in 
common use in the old records—say five hun- 
dred—is also given, not one in twenty of 
which would an ordinary man of now-a-days 
be able to make out the meaning of. As a spe- 
cimen, here is the Lord’s prayer as it was cur- 
rently written in the thirteenth century, when 
these civic records commence: . 

‘“Wader ure in heune, haleweide beoth thi 
neume cumen thi kuneriche thi wille beoth 
idonin’aud inerthe. Th euenych dawe, breid 
gif ous thilk dawe, And vorzit ure detters as 
vorzien ure delloures. And leds ous nought 
into temptatoun bot delyver ous of uvel.” 

In all records of olden time striking feature 
is the amazing low scale for everything. Of 
course many considerations explain all this ; 
but that measures of value should have been 
reckoned, even relatively, in such diminutive 
figures, is surprising at first sight. How,too, 
everything could have had any priced value at 
all ig curious to consider. If a hen, for in- 
stance, sold for two pence, what would an egg 
fetch? or if a pig was worth only eight pence, 


chief Messager responds with a truly transport-| how much should a sausage cost? Again, if 


A few of, 


a laborer’s toil was got all day for five pence 
half, and women’s for less, pray what was 
paid for a half dozen washing. The expensé 
problem of life has always exercised thé 
masses. The Irishman explained one side of 
it. when he said he could live all day in the 
‘ould countrie” fora sixpence, and on being 
asked why he did’nt stay there, he made an- 
swer that “he couldn’t get the sixpénce.” 
Sumtuary laws were common in early times, 
so that official data for prices exists. “Here 
are some as fixed by city ordnances of Lon- 
don in the thirteenth century: Carpenters and 
masons, without victuals or drink, 6d. a day, 
between Easter and St. Michael’s (29th Sep- 
tember), and 5d. in winter; Tilers a penny 
less; Daubers (these laid straw and mud on 
to houses) got 5 1-2d. A thousand tiles sold 
for 5s.: a cart of sand and clay, ‘‘well heaped 
up as it used to be,” 3d.; carts with merchan- 
ize, 4d.,a hundred bundles of fagots, 6d.; 
boots of cow leather, .3s. 6d; horse shoes, 2d. 
for a shoe with 8 nails. An important dis- 
tinction existed between shoe makers and 
shoe menders, and there was much ciyie le- 
gislation about it. the former was a cordwain- 
er, the latter a cobbler. A small house rented 
for 10s. a year. 

Of food and drink: Tuscan wine wad 2s. a 
gallon; sweet wines of Creteand Malmsby, 14a; 
a seller of unsound wine was made to drink 
his full of mixture, and punishment is pro- 
vided for those who put an ineh and a half of 
pitch covered with rosemary in the bottom of 
the quart pot, serving ale. A best goose, 6d. ; 
river duck, 5d.; sucking pig, 6d.; four larks 
for a penny; shype, a penny haly-penny; 
woodcock, 3d.; partridge 5d. ; peasant, 2d. ; it’s 
positively painful to read of such extrava- 
eance; a shoulder of mutton, called Spaude, 
21-2d.; oysters, 4d. a bushel; a capon, baked 
in pastry, 7d.; best carcas of mutton, 2d.,best 
loigne oi beef, 5@.; sparerib pork, 3d.; afbex 
naming most of the game of now-a-days, the 
city ordnance proceeds, to say; “So of each 
manner of flesh at wreason-awbel price,” Th 
is gratifying to know that our stout-hearted 
ancestry of the ‘“Hidwards’” time ate so com- 
fortably. Mayor and aldermen, too, at this 
early time, had ex-officio sensibilities in the 
stomach; they anticipated Sancho Panza’s 
wisdom, wherein he taught ‘‘that to think 
well we must we must feed well,” for it is in 
the records that an alderman foy going to St, 
Peter’s Cornehille, without a red lining to hig 
cloak, was dully fined a good dinner for the 
whole board, and the careful clerk enters 
doane, The accounts of a gnardian give the 
rate of board at 2s. a week; for cloths of 
linen and woolen, 40s. a year; schooling, 6s, 
yearly, for thirteen years; sundries, 20s, 

Running over the pages of those quaint 
‘‘memorals” of five or six hundred years ago, 
compiled as they are with no other method 
than according to dates, every subject con- 
cerning the citizens or city, comes up before 
the city council in a delicious miscellany, as 
there was occasion for it, and just so, must be 
these little pickings into the pile of civic 
legislation. Keeping therefore to the plan 
of turning leaves from right to left hand; 
from title page to finis; there next comes a 
man put in the pillory with a whetstone 
hung on his neck, for lying. The forefeit of 
badly tanned-hides is deduced too. Thena 
lease to Geoffrey Chaucer, poet of a house at 
Algate, with a stipulation that a jail shant be 
made of it, nor train bands quartered, Ordi- 
nances are frequent of money lent on pled 
of the king’s jewels and plate. Bishops, too, 
seem to have been “short” now and then. 


At this period of English history, aud long 
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after the system was for the monarchs to run 
the government financially at their private 
account; all this is better done since the 
‘Stewarts.’ In several instances, euch was 


the straits of the royal family, that the| 


womens’ gowns, the king’s hats, doublets, 
girdles, sleeves, went along into pawn to the 
city. The ruling price_of wheat, A. D. 1360, 
was 15 1-2 to 18d. a bushel, and a dealer was 
severely fined for attempting to advance prices 
2d. The people’s prime articles of food 
were a constant topic at the Guildhall, a 
special ordinance provides for ‘‘assaying” 
bakers bread hot in the oven. ‘‘Privilege of 
Sanctuary” was often sought by thieves and 
murderers, and regulations were mide by the 
aldermen, providing that ‘‘such should not 
be watched so long as they kept on tbe 
church premises.” This privilege was a 
merciful ‘‘letting up” on the harsh .criminal 
law, for once safe at the church, the culprit 
had generally the chance of ‘‘objuring the 
realm” and escape. 

“Ward and Watch” was a regular thing, 
the only ‘‘ police;” but it don’t seem to have 
been a-paying profession then. ‘‘I'wo trustie 
men and true,” from each parish were to ‘ ‘set 
out” for the night at the ringing of the curfew 
bell on St. Martin le Grands. The only list 
- of common council named, is for twenty-first 
year of Edward IIf., A. D. 1347, when be- 
sides thirteen aldermen; this council consisted 
of one hundred and forty men set apart, ‘‘to 
- come to the Guildhall to treat of business 
touching the cidic when duly named thereto.” 
Among all those English names it is singular 
to observe that there are not a dozen which 
are kown or heard of names in use at the 
present day, or surnames from which any of 
ours appear even to have been derived. ‘The 
compiler of these ‘‘Memorials of Londo and 
London Life” remarks “‘thatas a considerable 
portion of our surnames is derived from offi- 
ces and dignities, from animals and articles 
in use in daily life, it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that they originated in signs 
roughly carved and more rudely painted, 
that were adopted in the middle ages for dis- 
tinguishing houses in which individuals dwelt; 
thus John Atte (that isat the sign of the 
Swan became—John Swan, and John atte 
Smithery became John Smith, etc. In some 
towns of England he proceeds to say as late 
as the time of James I. A. D., 1603, there 
was hardly a house which was not distinguish- 
ed by its sign.” 

The particulars of the insurrection of Wal- 
ter Tyler are minutely recorded in city books, 
next cheating at chequers by means of false 
squares, caused earnestacts of the council. 
The ‘‘parsons of churches” are limited in 
their charges forVigils, masses, babtisms; they 
are specially enjoined to give change a far- 
thing in a half-penny at the offeratory. 

An ordinance concerning barbers who prac- 
tise the art of surgery, “sets forth how they 
are to care for the sick and maimed, so as not 
to‘‘scandalize the art of surgery to the mani- 
fest destruction of the people of our Lord the 
King.”’ Quacks pestered the city fathers of 
London exceedingly under the pretence of 
healing by charms; possibly a case or two of 
modern clairvoyance could be made out. 
Getting further along to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, butnot yetto Richard, Duke of Gloster’s 
day, we find items of jolly fat junketting; 
alas! how much concernment this stomach 
problem has with affairs of State—we find I 
say that the representative of London to the 
parliament at Caxnlerbridge (Cambridge)— 
- only four of theza—spent the astounding sum 
for those times, of £112 7s., and to tell, not 
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having the faculty so neatly understood in 
modern days of spreading “committee ex- 
peuses” over accustomed accounts which will 
stand them; such naughty items as these stare 
right out; ‘‘two pipes of wine, with much 
lavender water, and gifts to the minstrels of 
the King.” 
(To be concluded. ) 


———-——_- >—>____——- 


GURNEY & SONS NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT ON FIFTH AVENUE. 


The march up-townward, of all the establish- 
ments devoted to the luxury and refinement of 
our daily life, is of no little significance ; it in- 
dicates the wonderful growth of our city; it 
points to the fact that the best interests of trade 
demand a larger area for their development, and 
that before the r@sistless tide of commerce, the 
palaces of the wealthy must fall back. As the 
rich recede and beautify the upper portion of the 
island, those businesses which particularly ap- 
peal to the support of that class, very naturally 
follows. Thus we find that all the first class pi- 
ano manufacturers are moving high up town; 
the fashionable dry-goods heuses are crowding 
each other, and now these fashionable Photo- 
graphers, J Gurney & Son., have taken posses- 
sien of Fifth “Avenue and Sixteenth street, 
right in the midst of their beautiful and wealthy 
patrons. Some may look upon this as a moye- 
ment, a little in advance of the times, but we 
regard it as a stroke of excellent policy, and as 
an evidence of far-seeing business judgment. 


The location of their new place, could hardly. 


be surpassed, situated as it is, in one of the 
most beautiful Avenues in the world, close off 
the great .centre of travel, Broadway, in the 
immediate vicinity of the principal hotels, and 
in the heart of the fashionable and wealthy com- 
munity. Itis of easy access to the transient cus- 
tomers, and it is near at home to the steady and 
liberal patrons of the firm. Besides, the Fifth 
Avenue has now become the fashionable prom- 
enade of the city; on fine days it is literally 
thronged from fFourteenth-street to Thirty- 
fourth street, and is the great highway for the 
thousand of magnificent equipages that daily 
make Central Park brilliant with elegant and 
beautiful ladies, and proud and blooded horses, 
Looking at these facts, we believe that the new 
establishment of Gurney & Son is just the right 
thing in the right place. 

The private opening to members of the Press, 
Artists and Musicians, which took place on Sat- 
urday evening last, 15th inst., was a very bril- 
liant affair, and was very largely attended by 
men of eminence in the various professions. 
The premises are very extensive, and in ar- 
rangement for business and comfort, are not 
equalled in the city. The house is thirty-five 
feet front by eighty in depth, which afford rooms 
of ample and commanding size, one great point 
of excellence being the great height of the ceil- 
ing, over seventeen feet. The entrance is broad 
and easy, and leads directly to the spacious gal- 
lery, which is fitted up in a most luxurious man- 
ner, with all the refinements and elegancies that 
could be devised or desired. The Gallery itself 
is an object of high interest, for in it will be 
found the most exquisite specimens of the Pho- 
tographic Art, in the shape of portraits of the 
most eminent men and women of the time, Ar- 
tists, Literaturers, Soldiers and Sailors, Divines, 
Politicians and Financiers. In short, the beau- 
ty and the genius of the world in speaking coun- 
terfeit presentment. The celebrated portrait of 


H, R, H.., the Prince of Wales occupies a con- 
spicuous position, and of this Gurney & Son 
are yery proud, as they alone of all the Ameri- 
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can Photographers, received from the Prince a 
Gold Medal, as a token of his admiration of 
the work as a worl: art. 

Another attraction in this Gallery is the cele- 
brated and beautiful picture of “Esmeralda and 
Diali,” by the great Belgian Artist, Van Leruis 
of Antwerp, for the exhibition of which, a 
draped section is especially devoted. We would 
here mention that Gurney & Son have now 


| nearly ready, a fine Cromograph of this beauti- 


ful picture by Fabronius, which is said to be the 
best specimens of the Cromographic Art yet 
produced by that eminent artist. 

A very pleasant feature of the establishment 
will be found in the Retiring Rooms, for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, which are elegantly furnished, 
and supplied with every requisite for making 
changes of toilette. These will contain, to so- 
lace anxious waiters, the daily and weekly pa- 
pers, Magazines, etc., and is a thoughtful ar- 
rangement for the comfort of their patrons, 
which will assuredly be duly estimated. 

The operating rooms are the most spacious 
in the city, and are so skilfully arranged as to 
render Gurney & Son entirely independent of 
the weather. Whether sunshine or cloud pre- 
vails, the operators can proeeed with their 
work, and be certain to produce as fine a pic- 
ture under any circumstances. This an extra- 
ordinary advantage, for it adds at least fifty 
working days to their business, and the peo- 
ple will soon learn that a perfect picture can be 
taken at Gurney’s, either in glare of the sun- 
shine or the gloom of a storm. 

There is such ample space for the accommo- 
dation of each department that there will follow 
as a matter of course, a marked improvement in 
the work done, and a greater rapidity in accom- 
plishing the details, so that the time required 
for producing a portrait will be much reduced 
to the sitter, and the impatient waiters for their 
turn will be much fewer. 

We advise our readers to pay a visit to their 
new and elegant establishment, for it will well 
repay them for their trouble. If they should 
happen to stumble into the piano store of Albert 
Weber, who shares the building with Gurney 
& Son, they will be at liberty to admire and 
purchase any of his fine instruments that are 
yet unsold. We need hardly say that the “open- 
ing” was a very pleasant occasion, andjthat the 
company were unanimous in wishing to the new 
denizens of the Fifih-avenue, the greatest pos- 
sible amount of business success. 

SEE 


Le Ménésirel declares ‘‘Le Petit Fanst” a 
positive success, and reinforces that opinion 
by copious quotations from leading Parisian 
journals. 

Hight thousand franes were taken at the 
Folies Dramatiques, a smail house, for one 
performance of this opera bouffe. 


Artot had a grand benefit, last month, at 
Warsam, appearing in Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” 


Carlotta Patti’s troupe are swinging round 
Europe, through Russia to Constantinople, 
with reported good success financially. 


Totteman, director of Leipsic’s opera, has 
resigned, and left for Paris. 


Hiller withdrew from Cologne’s famed con- 
servatoire, because certain injurious things 
were done by the management, and permis- 
sion refused to use the Gurzenich saloon for 
his concerts, without full payment, therefore, 


The Bellini theatre, recently destroyed by 
fire, was insured for 66,000 livres, Napks 
made liberal contributions, to relieye the 
sufferers, both orchestra and singers, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth strect. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., 


L. BENEDICK. . 
E. COLONNE...-... 


. Proprietor | 
... Stage Manager 
... Musical Divector 


Saturday, at 2, 
GRAND GALA MATINEE. 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 
IRMA and AUJAC. 

This (Saturday) Evening, May 22, 
BARBE BLEUE, | 
with Tostee and Aujac, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Twenty third Strect and Eighth Avenue, 

Mr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. C. W. Tayleure, Sole Manager 
ON MONDEY EVENING, MAY, 24, 
first performance in America of Sarpov’s grand historic 

drama, 


PATRIE “(Eatherland), 


in five acts and seven tableaux, expressly translated for this 
theatre. 

Four leading scenic artists have for several weeks been ac- | 
tively engaged upon the scenery, which is after Sardou’s 
original designs, forwarded from Paris. The costumes, 160 
in number, are all new and historically correct. 

C. W. Coutpock, Frank Mayo, Gro. H. Cuarx, Mrs, | 
GLADsTonE, Mrs. Stetson, and the entire company in the | 
cast. 

Box sheet for Patrie now open. 


WALLACK’S | 


Proprietor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK, 
Doors open at 714; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Every Evening : 
CASTE. 
Matinee Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 


CASTE. CASTE, 


NOW OPEN 


CENTRAL PARK CARDEN 4 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 


With his 
LED ORCHESTRA | 


every eyening 


UNRIVAL 


Grand Yopular Concerts 
Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a Pis- 
ton will appear at these Concerts. 


TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), MAY 23TH, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR: THEODORE THOMAS. 
ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, 


PRIVATE BOXES EXTRA TWO DOLLARS. 


SPECIAL NUTLCE.—The Broadway, Seventh avenue 
nd Belt Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth 
and Eighth avenue Cars are distant but a short block. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


flole Lessee and Director, .....2.ccccseccsescccccccs J. Grau. 
Return of Mr. Grau’s celebrated 
FRENCH OPERA COMPANY, 
after a most successful tour in the Western cities. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON, , 
LIMITED TO TWO WEEKS. 
SATURDAY AND MONDAY, MAY 29 and 31, 
only two nights of Offenbach’s famous and successful Opera 
Boutfe, 
“LA VIE PARISIENNE,” (Life in Paris), 
with Rosz-BELL, DEscLauzas, Carrier, BECKFR, GUERETTI, 
Rizarelli, Genot, Bourgoin, pacers VY. Maurice, Mussay, 
Deligne. 
TuESDAY, JUNE 1.—First time in America-of Herve’s chef 
d’ceuvie, 
“CHILPERIC,” 
which will be produced with great splendor and perfection 
in every detail, and a cast embracing the entire strength of 
the company. 


The sale of seats will commence on Wednesday, May 26, 
at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway; Peters’, 198 
Broadway, and at the Theatre Francais, | 
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-STEINWAY HALL. 


ae OLE BULL’S 


GRAND CONCERT, 


Tuesday evening, May 25. 


Assisted by the following favorite artists:— 
Miss 8. W. Barron, S¢prano. 
Mz. WiItLIAM MacDonaLp, Tenor. 


| set} Mr. BENJAMIN OWEN, Organist and Accompanist. 
Mr. THEODOR MARTENS, Pianist and Accompanist. 
| Admission - - - - - - - One Dollar. 


Reserved Seats - - - - - Fifty Cents Extra. 
Can now be hadat the box-office of Steinway’s; at G. 
Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway, and at the Theatre Ticket 
Office, No. 114 Broadway. 
Doors open at 7';, commence at 8 o’clock. 
° Tuomas R, TURNBULL, 
Business Manager, 


Watson's Art Yournat. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 22. 


The office of WatTson’s Ant JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Bnroapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 


| Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The pressure of public opinion and its ex 
osition by the public press, have thrown a 
flood of light upon the affairs of the National 
Academy of Design, and aroused the mem- 
bers of that body to a state of extraordinary 
activity, comparable only to the spasmodic 
action excited by galvanism applied to a 
corpse. This action had a two-fold exhibi- 
tion, ageressive on the part of the ‘‘ outs,”’ 
defensive on the part of the ‘‘ins.”” The old 
Government, which is so respectable that it 
has respectable-ized the Academy into uni- 
versal contempt, felt the storm coming, and 
trimmed its sails accordingly, They put on 
the garb of humility; deprecating the level- 
ling spirit of the age—but canvassed their 
friends; they did not wish for re-election, but 
they dug out the old fossil yotes to come to 
the rescue; they would resign if re-nominated, 
but they flattered the younger Academicians 
who are ambitious for the tuture, and when 
it came to the nomination, they accepted, and 
when it came to a vote, they carried it by the 
glorious majority of—one ! Which to minds 
honorably fastidious, is tantamount to?the ex- 
pression of a want of confidence, if not a 
resolution of censure. 

In proposing the official ticket which we 
presented two weeks since, we selected the 
names, not because we thought they were 
the best that could be found, but because 
the time being short, there would be a 
greater chance of deciding upon one name 
which would carry all the opposi'ion force, 
and thus at any rate, secure a change and 
break up the Male Sorosis circle of the 
National Academy of Design. We advocated 


|a change and we should have been satisfied 
-had that ehange taken place; for it would 


have been the preliminary step to the tho- 
rough reform in the government of the Aca- 
demy, which would have followed, and which 
is even now inevitable, Still though de- 
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feated, we look upon the defeat rather in the 
light of a victory, because it has brought to 
the surface a working element, which will 
have grown so strong by the next election 
that it will be able to control the vote beyond 
per adventure. But this is only a part of the 
good which will spring from this sharp and 
sudden campaign of the reform party in the 
Academy. ‘There is ample time between now 
and next May, to thoroughly examine and 
canvass the constitution of the National 
Academy of Design as it now exists. 

It would be well, to inquire, what con- 
stitutes the present organization, a National 
Academy ? What national interest does it 
represent ? Does it open its withering arms 
to artists from other states ? Does it send 
fortb generous invitations to the north, south, 
east, and west, to send their art-children to 
receive the benefits of its tremendous 
schools, with its doors wide open to those 
who achieve fame, to become one of the elect 
—namely, an academician? We think not. 
On the contrary, its course has proyed it to 
be a narrow-minded, soulless corporation; 
existing only upon false pretences, haying 
gained a vast amount of private assistance, 
on the plea of being what it is not, and of 
doing that which it does not do. It is not 
only not national, but it is grossly sectional; 
and not only sectional, but individual, being 
run solely for the personal glorification, and 
other perquisites, by a few men who are by 
no means prophets in the art, whose best. 
interests they grossly mis-represent. Their 
criminal neglect of their life and antique 
schools entails enough obloqny, to render 
them inelegible for any future office in the 
government, or even a yoice in the control of 
its affairs. 

The future organization of the hanging 
committee should receive especial attention 
so that all favoriteism and the gratification of 
personal ambition should be rendered impos- 
sible. The retirement upon the honorary 
list of those National Academicians, who, for 
a certain period, have not exhibited on the 
walls of the Academy should be strongly in- 
sisted upon, for the reason that it will relieve 
that body of an incubus, and make way for 
a live man to achieve whatever honor is em- 
braced in the letters N. A, 

There are many other points of importance 
which naturally suggest themselves, which 
we will consider in future articles. For the 
present we will only say to those who made a 
noble struggle to oust the incompetents,—do 
not be deceived by any ‘half measures for 
reform; do not be lulled into security and in- 
activity by smooth, plausible tongues, but 
keep your thoughts constantly on the future. 
Keep your forces upon a war-footing, and b> 
sure that you have: sufficient strength when 
the time comes for the attack, 


re ee 


THE MESSIAH. 

Mme Parepa-Rosa made her second and last 
appearance in oratorio this season, prior to de- 
parture on a Western tour, at Steinway Hall 
on Friday evening, May 14th. She was assisted 
by Miss C. V. Hutchings, and Messrs. Simpson 
and Whitney, the N. Y. Harmonic Society and 
grand orchestra selected from the Philharmonic 
Society’s best players, by Eben, musical caterer 
and flautist. Alfine day, with Parepa’s last and 
Mr. Whitney’s firstappearance, co-operated ef. 
fectually to attract into Steinway Hall a mass 
meeting of sacred music lovers, or those who 
ever flock to hear or see some new thing, 
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Considerable ill-fecling and confusion was | 
produced by mismanagement in the box office, 
and nothing save the admirable tact and firm- 
ness of the gentleman, who in connection with | 
Carl Rosa managed this concert, prevented a | 
serious outbreak, especially in the upper tiers. 

Too many tickets were claimed and taken by 
members of the Harmonic Society for their 
friends, and they were generally most prominent | 
in agitating for good seats, which had been sold 
to a general public. 

That performance of “The Messiah” was, 
however, truly memorable, in a good musical 
sense for the brilliant evidence there afforded, 
that Mme Parepa had fully recovered both her 
yoice and strength, and was again the great so- 
prano for oratorio work and expression, who 
first charmed and thrilled New York into en- 
thusiastic devotion to her praise, and the first 
convincing proof that excellent performance of 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” can be given by the Har- 
monic Society. Mr. F. L. Ritter algo won, for 
the first time, unequivocal honor as conductor 
of grand choral and orchestral performance. 
We do not care, at present, to analyse the the 
causes for his remarkable improvement there, 
over all preceding attempts to equal distinction 
among conductors of chorus and orchestra, but 
eontent ourselves with remarking, that he then 
had a new orchestra who obeyed promptly and 
cheerfully his indications of tempo, and light, 
and shade. 

Some might find chance to cavil at his taking 
—in general—tempi slower than metronomes 
put to each number by great authority, but he 
undoubtedly did so with deliberate intent, to se- 
cure thereby steadiness and clear articulation 
of notes, with distinct enunciation of words. 
*¢ And the Glory of the Lord,” which formed 
his and the choristers’ first opportunity to show 
their excellent training and direction drew out 
hearty applause, with enthusiastic comment 
from nearly allpresent, ‘‘ If this be aspecimen 
of their work we shall to-night have a rare en- 
joyment from choral performance.” That it was 
a fair sample, all that followed clearly proved, 
and so their praises resounded through Stein- 
way Hall, mingled with but slight expressions 
of regret that more contralti were unattain- 
able when every female singer will sing first, 
whether she can or no, and that equal ‘ability 
could not be shown by soprani with tenors and 
basses, on that occasion. 

Before speaking of the soloists on that occa- 
sion, we should premise that rehearsing on the 
same day with a concert performance, is not 
deemed favorable to a yocalist’s command of 
voice in the evening, and that Parepa and Mr. 
Simpson did not therefore rehearse with an or- 
chestra unapprised of their special points and 
style of performance, The excessive heat and 
close} atmosphere of that crowded hall, af 
fected injuriously the singers, and impaired 
the effect of their voices quite seriously, and if 
either betrayed hoarseness at the close, such re- 
sult was natural and unavoidable under these 
unfavorable circumstances, 

We need scarcely analyse Mme Parepa’s en- 
tire performance, Rarely has she accomplished 
more thorough public approval, or gratified her 
admirers with more unequivocal maintenance of 
distinguished position among oratorio singers of 
the first class. 

Miss Hutchings surpassed on that occasion 
all her best essays in contralto work, Her im- 
provement, both in manner, style and method 
within a year past, is truly wonderful. The 
hearty applause there bestowed, indicates per- 
spicuously to her, that she is now on the right 

ath to honor among first class oratorio singers, 
ir, Simpson did not appear to be in his best 
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voice, and measured with himself by his sing- 
ing in that oratorio last December, or a few weeks 
previously in ‘‘The Creation” his falling off 
was very perceptible. Compared with any 
other known to our concert halls, in oratorio, 
he would still be deemed excellent. 

We regretted to find Mr. M, W, Whitney 
not fully prepared for the severe ordeal he that 
eyening had to pass through. Coming from 
Boston, with extraordinary report of his supe- 
riority to any other basso for oratorio soloism, 
in this country, he might expect to find sharp 
criticism for every defect betrayed in voice, 
style, or method, and hence should have armed 
himself with triple coat of mail, in the assured 
possession of his best voice and physical energy. 
He came here by steamboat the night previous, 
showed weakness and debility at rehearsal, and 
even then, permitted himself to be kept from 
needed rest by officious friends. We did not, 
therefore, feel surprised that evening that all 
present who heard in Boston Music Hall, last 
year, this really matchless basso in sacred music, 
were like ourselves disappointed by his perform- 
ance here. 

That he proved himself a thoroughbred yo- 
calist, that this conception and treatment, so 
far as voice and strength would allow, of his 
solos, were admirable, no one could deny, but 
he did not satisfy us, or we think his general 
audience with the show of resonance, ease, and 
fervency, which adverse circumstances then 
alone permitted him. 

He became perceptibly hoarse ere he closed, 
and besides the neryous excitement which every 
debutant feels in Steinway Hall, when crowded 
with critical observers, he was nearly thrown 
out by the incompetent player, |whofattempted 
the cornet or trumpet obligato to his best air. 
‘¢The trumpet shall sound.” 

Unfortunately, New York has but one trum- 
pet soloist or nice obligato player, and he—Mr. 
Dietz—although expressly conditioned for, on 
this ocaasion, took some other engagement, and 
substituted one who did not understand that very 
nice and ticklish duty. We hope to hear Mr. 
Whitney here again ere long, and to find him 
prepared to justify all that his friends have said, 
and truthfully, in his favor. 
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The ‘‘Grand Debnt Concert*' for Miss 
Dora Harris, did not appear to enlist public 
sympathy to a lucrative extent, as Steinway 
Hall on that evening, looked bare and deso- 
late, with its scarce two hundred auditors, 

With regard to Miss Dora Harris, we must 
remark, that kind as we ever desire to be to 
novices competing for high rank in musical 
performance, we cannot give that aspirant to 
fame, one word of encouragemsnt, to perse- 
vere, in attempts to win either fame or for- 
tune, as prima donna soprano as claimed by 
her programme, 

It would be difficult to determine whether 
she were more intolerably bad in solo or 
orchestra musie, at this cencert, 

We forbare to speak of her performance at 
Grau’s Theatre, on a benefit night, because 
as vollunteer and debutant, she then claimed 
immunity from adyerse oriticism, but now 
that she challenges in defiant attitude, deli- 
berate judgment, ‘we are compelled to say, 
that neither in yoice, style, method, intelli- 
gent appreciation of duty, has she one praise- 
worthy attribute, Worse singing we never 
heard in a grand concert hall and her fatuity 
in concerted work, often dragged real artists 
nearly to ruin. 

Madame Testa’s performance of ‘ O Salu- 
taris,” in MaxStrakosch’s company, organized 
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for Rossini’s petite messe, gave her immediate 
conan of New York’s musical apprecia- 
ion. 

She, before unknown or unheeded in opera, 
bore off all the honors awarded that perform- 
ance, and in Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline,” she has 
largely increased even that high estimation 
of an unnoticed dramatic singer. That she 
gave admirably in this concert, her first pass- 
port to honor among first-class contraltos, 
needs scarcely to be said, and her treatment 
of Wallace’s ballad ‘‘ Why do I weep for 
thee,” merited no less enthusiastic commen- 
dation. 

The slight wavering, in concerted work, 
that appeared -in her part, were excusable, 
by the adverse cireunstances in which she 
unfortunately was surounded. 

Signor Tamaro, likewise did much better 
in solo, then when menacled by an incompe- 
tente soprano. Colletti would appear better 
in aconcert hall, if he were less demonstra- 
tive in manner, and heeded intonation more 
closely. 

Mr, Kopta played admirably, so did Mr, 
Pattison while he confind himself to work in 
hand, but not in his traverses to make great 
sensation. The Steinway Grand was a superb 
instrument. The small orchestra performed 
their duty well, but it was not Thomas’ full 
band. 

Mr. L. P. Thatcher’s complimentary concert 
at Irving Hall, on May 20th, had potent bus- 
iness influence to give it large audienee, so 
that saloon appeared well filled with enthu- 
siastic friends of the beneficiary. 

Signor Abella directed, Mr. de Lafuente 
was solo pianist, and Mme. D’Angri de Abella, 
with Miss Sallie Reber, and male quartet— 
of which Mr. Thatcher was one, with male 
choristes, performed the vocal programme. 

Miss S. Reber made the sensation of that 
concert, by her’ brilliant execution bright, 
flexible voice and elan. Sointensely did that 
spirited, glowing soprano exciie the audience 
that an encore failed to allay their excessive 
transports, in one instance, and calls for more 
were urged almost to desperation. 

Mme. D’Angri’s voice showed time’s unspar- 
ing hand, yet she, as usual, gave her pet 
music, like a though bred singer. 

Mr. Thatcher has not improved by Signor 
Abella’s instruction. He seemingly ignores 
level singing and strives by constant forcing 
of his reluctant voice up the extreme high 
notes, in unmusical quality of tone and with 
unsafe intonation, to gain applause rather 
than perform a true artist’s duty. 

Mr. De Lafuente had great advantage for 
his solo performance, in a magnificient Chick- 
ering Grand, He is a passable clever player 
only, however. : 

ee 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TOSENOR 
SALCEDO. 
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We regretted to find so moderate a public 
at Irving Hall, on this occasion, but many 
other attractions competed with his really 
great merits, on Monday evening last, and 
one quite near that hall, offered irresistible 
magnetic impulse, by aman turning asommer 
sault from the trapeze, enveloped in a sack, 
Senor Salcedo has made a good mark here 
among cornet players, and will yet receive 
the honor he well deserves from a New York 
public. His performance that evening ins 
creased a previously excellent popularity, to 
a very considerable extent, 


Senorita Filomeno gllowed po detriment 


to her exceeding reputation, among pianists 


and violists, to appear in her performance | 
if but a small audience listened to her, and | 
She played | 


so proved herself a true artist. 
as if before a brilliant crowd of enthusiastic 
admirers, in her very best style, and what 
that is, we have too often described and com- 
mended, to require further mention in this 
volunteer performance. 


The other performers at this concert, need | 


not be remarked upon, as volunteers are ever 
clear of criticism, and exempt from close ex 
amination of their musical deeds, 
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MISS ELIZA NEWTON’S COMPLIMEN- 

TARY BENEFIT AT La THEATRE 
FRANCAIS. 


This well intended compliment to a de- 
serving member of Brougham’s late company, 
had to encounter very adverse influences 
from all, who desired to make that actor’s 
benefit, a grand testimonial for his manager- 
ial success, and mark of high estimation by 
his brother managers. 

She was compelled to fall back upon unen- 
gaged talent and professional drift wood, to 
fill out the casts for Asmodeus, Catharine, 
and Petruchio, so that they were inadequate- 
ly given by most of those concerned in their 
performance, while patronage to any member 
- of Mr. Brongham’s company besides himself, 
was tabooed in circles, where liberal support 
might have been reasonably expected to ap- 
pear, 

She played her solo part well, and spoke a 
written address, in farewell, cleverly, although 
facing a most discouraging state of things for 
a beneficiary. 

Mr. A. Matthison enlivened the general 
dullness with his interpolated performances, 
given in that happy, off hand style, which in- 
variably takes with a public, and were espe- 
cially agreeable on this sad occasion, 
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NOTICES IN BRIEF, 


The pressure of the Boston Matter enables 
only to say, that: 


* The Central Park Garden has performed 
every night, programmes that could hardly 
be surpassed anywhere, performed as Thomas’ 
Band can perform them. ‘The weather has 
been unfavorable to pleasure seekers, but next 
week, they will have a gala jtime, when we 
shall speak as length. 


Wallack’s is drawing close towards the sum- 
mer season, 89 that the last nights of ‘‘ Caste”’ 
are announced. All who can see this beauti- 
ful piece, should embrace the present, only 
opportunity. 

At the Grand Opera House, the new great 
sensation play of Paris, Patrie, will brought 
out on Monday evening next. It has been 
prepared with great care and at large cost, 
and with the excellent cast presented, should 
commend a large and remunerative run. Mr. 
C. W. Tayleure has supervised its production 
in all details. 


Ole Bull’s Concert on Tuesday evening next, 
Don’t forget it. 


At the Theatre Francais, Mr. Grau is issuing 
notes of preparation. In our next number 
we shall speak of Chilperic, the new opera at 
length. Report speaks of it with so much 
enthusiasm, that we confess we are curious 
¢o hear it, Bring it along, Mr, Grau, 
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OLE BULL IN MINNEAPOLIS, MIN. 
(From the Minneapolis * Tribuie.’’) 


The Scandinavians of this city, desirous of 
showing their respect for their celebrated 
fellow countryman, Ole Ball, turned out in 
large numbers, and gave him a pleasant re- 
ception yesterday morning, upon his arrival 
\in this city. The procession, numbering se- 
veral hundred, formed in front of the hall of 
the Scandinavian Society, in Union Block, 
Bridge Square, under the marshalship of Snee- 
dort Christensen, editor of the Nordisk Folke- 
blad, and headed by the Firemen’s Band, and 
carrying a beautiful United States flag, with 
Scandinavian flags upon it, proceeded to the 
depot of the St. Paul and Pacific railroad, to 
meet their distinguished guest. At the train 
he was met by the proper committee, and 
immediatly shown into a carriage in waiting, 
and then escorted to the Nicollet’ House, 
where from one to two thousend people had 
gathered to see him. Reaching the Nicollet, 
he alighted from the carriage and went up 
stairs, and soon made his appearance upon 
the front baleony, where he was greeted with 
prolonged cheers. In reponse to which Ole 
Ball then said: 


Fernow CoNTRYMEN: 

It affords me great pleasure to be received 
in such a manner by my countrymen; I am 
glad to see so many happy Scandinavian 
faces, but at the same time it makes me feel 
a kind of sadness to know that so many sons 
of the North have been obliged to leave the 
land of their fathers to make this country 
their home, because it is easier for them to 
make a living and make themselves indepen- 
dent. But as my countrymen are bound to 
come oyer here, I am glad thatso many have 
come to this state, which, with its fine air 
and healthy climate, is so mnch like our own 
country. All the Scandinavians, I observe, 
look very stout and healthy; I am glad to see 
it, glad to see my countrymen doing so well, 
and glad that so large a number have found a 
home in the beautiful city of Minneapolis. 
The Scandinavians have always made good 
citizens in the old country, and I trust they 
will prove the same here in their adopted 
country, where they have been received with 
hospitality and a hearty welcome. 


He closed his remarks with proposing three 
cheers for the United States and the beautiful 
Star spangled Banner. 


Of Ole Bull’s concert in that city, the Tri- 
bune makes the following remarks: ‘*The 
Opera House was filled to overflowing, with 
one of the most brilliant and appreciative 
audiences ever assembled there. Of the 
music too much cannot be said in its praise. 
It exceeded the expectations of all, Ole Bull 
with his violin fairly carried the audience 
away with delight. The execution ofthe dif- 
ferent pieces was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause, and 
after every piece he was called out. He 
played as an encore ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
with variations. It was exquisite. His whole 
soul seemed wrapped up in his violin, and 
notwithstanding his advanced years, and the 
various struggles he has passed through, his 
music has lost none of its former life and 
sweetness. Such music is rare,” 

Ole Bull returns to his own country next 
month, but he will give one farewell concert 
at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening next 
| May 25th, ’ Our readers should bear in mind 


that this will be the last opportunity of hear- 
ing this great artist for many months, per- 
haps the last time for ever. Honor him then 
with an overflowing audience. 


Oe 
NOTES OF MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS IN AMERICA. 


The Boston Hvéning Gazette says:—‘‘ Mme. 
Rosa’s concert proved, that her voice had lost 
none of its sweetness, during her recent ill- - 
ness, and that Mr. Nordblom is a tenor of re- 
markable sweetness, a captivating voice, al- 
lied with distinct enunciation. 


Forty thousand dollars worth of tickets for 
the grand Peace Festival, were sold on the 
first day they were offered to buyers. One 
house at the West ordered $1200 worth. Pa- 
repa has been engaged for the leading solo 
parts. A superintendent of the electrical de- 
partment has to execute the gun score on 
June 17th. The Colosseum is now receiving 
its tarred roof, and horse car railroad tracks 
are being laid from Washington street via 
Boylston street, to conyey visitors to and 
from it. 

We learn, that G. W. Morgan has been en- 
gaged, to play on the great organ at Music 
Hall, at intervals between the grand per- 
formances. He is also engaged, to open a 
new organ from Gemtinder’s factory in Ohio, 
during a testimonial for his benefit. 


On the 2ist ult., Adelaide Phillips had a 
farewell testimonial at Music Hall, wherein 
the Handel and Haydn Society with herself, 
Misses Whitten and Granger, and Messrs, 
James and M. W. Whitney performed Rossi- 
ni’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Miss Alide Topp played 
on a grand pianoforte, and besides a full or- 
chestra assisted them all. 
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‘‘Les Huguenots recently attained its hun- 
dredth performance at Munich. 


Emile Perrin—l’Academie—while prospect- 
ing at Milan for recruits, took a fancy to 
Mesdames Stoltz and Benza, and would have 
engaged them, but, alas! they were already 
secured by some other manager. 


Pio Nono recently asked Roman entrepre- 
neurs to give him Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat,” the 
‘*Praoer of Moses,’ and one piece from Do- 
nizetti’s ‘‘ Anna Bolena,” as they were fa- 
vorites with him, in early musical fenjoy- 
ment. 

Letellier has abandoned ‘La Monnaie,” at 
Brussels, and the new manager promises to 


surpass all his great operatic deeds, with a 
distinguished Italian Opera Company. 
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Bi Lay 
To be held in the City of Boston, 


Wane L5th, 16th, fith, L8th, £9th, 4869. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1869. 


The Festival to be Inaugurated at Noon on the First day, by Prayer, and the delivery of 
_ Addresses welcoming all distinguished guests and visitors to Boston and to Massachusetts, 


ALSO, A 


CONCRATULATORY NATIONAL ADDRESS, 


ON THE 


a, 


Fiat threughout the Ban 


Restoration of Peace vw 


EO BE FOLLOWED BY A 


GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURE CF WHICH WILL BE A 


{i al | ts Vala aw The VWs rd y a aeene 
reat Chorus of Twenty Thousand Voices, 
Selected from the Schools of Boston and its vicinity, who will sing 


_NATIONAL AIRS AND HYMNS OF PEACE, 


ACCOMPANIED BY A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 


ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS, 


Tontting the leading Bands, and best performers in the United States, with the additional accompanying effects of 


Artillery and Infantry Firing, Chiming of Bells, &c. 


STO 


The following description of the manner in which the several pieces selected for this Concert will be performed may serve to give 
some idea of the grand effect to be produced, 


THE PROGRAMME WILL OPEN WITH THE 


NATIONAL ANTHEM, - = HAIL COLUMBIA, 


SYMPHONY—Har Cotvmeta, once through by the Full Band of One Thousand Performers. 1st VERSE—Full Band of One 
Thousand, and Grand Chorus of Twenty Thousand. 2d VERSE—Full Band, Grand Chorus, and Chiming of all the Bells in 
the City. 3d and LAST VERSE—Full Band of One Thousand, Grand Chorus of Twenty Thousand, Bells Chiming, Drums 
Rolling, Infantry Firing, and Cannon Pealing in the distance, in exact time with the Music. 

_ (Nore.—The Bells will be rung, and the Cannon fired, by electricity from the Music Stand.) 


Several pieces upon the Programme, including the National Airs of England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and other 
nations, will be perfermed with similar Grand Effect. 


SECOND DAY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th, 1869. 


GRAND CLASSICAL PROGRAMME. 


NY AND GRA TORE, 


+++ 


ALL THE MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN NEW ENGLAND, 


And elsewhere available, to be united, forming the 


s GREATEST ORATORIO CHORUS ‘ 


Ae EVER ASSEMBLED, EITHER IN EUROPE OR AMERICA, he, 
= ———— + + - 4 a 
5 ; ‘ “ee am a. 
PROGRAMME, | 
‘ PART I. 7 
1, RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OVERTURE, ON LUTHER’S CHORAL. 2 aun 4 
* A strong castle is our Lord.” - - “ - . me Ls * "<  NIcoLat 
2. u. GLORY TO GOD. . 4 slice - > 
b. AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD. cn : 
From the ‘ Messiah.” ~ » - A . ‘ = % rf ae HANDEL. 
B.50a, HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL. 
From “ Elijah.” - - - - ° < ~ ee. . MENDELSSOHN. 
ad 4 
6. SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 
From “ Judas Maccabeus.” . - ‘ . . - ‘6 : + HANDEL. 
| es INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
Noe ; — 
Fi ot - ; ~ ol yaa od TO Rides | 
Bi PART 11, “ret. 
cae ; é a <a E a 
1, SYMPHONY (nC major)’ 92 = - -« + 5S a .= ©: & 8  *& sheen 
1, Andante. Allegro. » e 3 eZ 
= 2. Andante con moto. ‘3 Pe eee — 
oF 3. Scherzo. ae. 
: 4. Finale wf" 7 rT 
2, g, THE MARVELLOUS WORK. 2 mbt Ne x ST Cee sa 
t. THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING. oh bees : Sea ah 


From the “ Creation.” ~ “ i. 2 * . - Ri lar a Haypn. 


‘@ 
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THIRD DAY. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17th, 1869. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


PATRIOTIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMME. 
GRAND CONCERT FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


The Musical Exercises to be preceded by an appropriate Historical Address, in honor of the day, to be followed by a 
Choice: Programme of 


POPULAR AND FAMILIAR MUSIC, 
OPENING WITH 


KELLER’S CELEBRATED AMERICAN HYMN. 


THE SELECTIONS WILL INCLUDE 


femin os OVERTURE. TO FRA DIAVOLO, 


Arranged for the Grand Orchestra of One Thousand Performers, 


“ 


Fifty Trumpeters performing the Solo part, usually played by one Trumpet. 


THE FAVORITE SCENA FROM IL TROVATORE, INCLUDING 


VERDI?S ANVIL CHORUS, 


Will be brought out with Grand Chorus, Full Band of One Thousand, One Hundr d Anvils, Several Drum Corps, Artillery, 
Bells, &c. The Anvil part will be performed by One Hundred Members of the Boston Fire Department, 
who will be thoroughly rehearsed in their part of the performance. (Messrs. Moseley & Hodgman, 
Tron Merchants, of Boston, have kindly offered the use of One Hundred 
Anvils for the above purpose. ) 


The Programme will also include a piece to be performed for the first time, entitled, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GALOP, 


Respectfully Dedicated to the President, Directors and Stockholders of the Road. 
THE CONCERT WILL CLOSE WITH A 


See INT Ds NZ Ace Et? Crt .COocE"  BrAy Ge; 


Compcsed expressly for this occasion, and dedicated to the People of America by an eminent European Author, 


++ <> + 


THE PEACE JUBILEE WILL CLOSE WITH A 


GRAND FESTIVE ENTERTAINMENT, 


With Music by the Full Band. (The Particulars of which will be announced thereafter.) 


For this occasion the seats will be removed from the great Parquet of the Coliseum, thereby giving an opportunity 
for an interchange of congratulations and friendly greetings, and of bringing to a happy close 
the most imposing Musical Ceremonies and one of the Grandest National 
Gatherings that has ever adorned the pages of History. 
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FOURTH DAY. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18th, 1869, 


= > Se dg) ao Go: @ 9:22 Gv oe Ws \ 
Oe: Ge eS G 
= 5 E; A i y 


PART 0.- 


1. CHORAL, “ To-:God on High.’’—From “Sr. Paut.” » ~ - - MENDELSSOHNN. 

2. SYMPHONY, No. 5, (in C Minor) - . 2 - - - _- + BEETHOVEN. 
1. Allegro molto. 2. Andante con moto. 3,. Scherzo, allegro and Finale, Allegro 

3. a. * Achieved is the Glorious Work.’’—From tur “ Crxation.” - - - HAYDN. 

b. Thanks be to God.??—From “Euan.” — - - - - MENDELSSOHN. 


INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES, 
PART U0, 


1. a. Sleepers wake, a Voice is te ate ten rom “Sr. Pav.” - - .- MENDELSSOHN. 


[b. PRAYER.—From “Moses w Keyrr.’ 2 é : : ROSSINI. 
2. a. INFLAMMATUS.—From “Srapat Mater.” = - - - ROSSINI. 
b. GLORIA.—From rur 127H Mass. 4 - : - - = : MOZART. 
3. HALLELUJAH.—From tm “ Messin.” - - - - HANDEL. 


FIiFTH BAY. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19th, 1869. 


PA RT OW FL, 


WILL INCLUDE THE 


Ordet of Classical Composition 
GRAND ORCHESTRA OF ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 


FOR THE 


PART TW OO, 


WILL BE DEVOTED TO 


POPUDLALF SE ee erro ws: 


INCLUDING A 


GRAND POTPOURI OF ALL NATIONS; 


INTRODUCING THE MOST FAVORITE AIRS OB 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, PTALY, and other Countries, 
CLOSING WITH 'THE 


NATIONAL AIR OF AMERICA. 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, DUNH AM & SONS, Universal Bere Paris, 1867, 


ARIS Tso6T. 


THE{ HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Tour Gotr 
Mepats awarded, were of Equant VALUE, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our Hovsr 
ALonE, a8 manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


¢ 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re 
orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation.] * Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 

“ Mr. Cuickertnc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘ Moniteur’ of July 2d, 

867, viz. : 
: “That there is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

* Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of tho Jury.] 


“GentLemen: I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Claxs, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one —is the First Me- 
dal. There are not tio classes of Gold Medals, 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. : as 
(Signed) ¥, A. GEVAERT.” 


‘Entirely in accordance with my confrercs, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER, 
Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS: 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


as 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


_ PIANO-FORTES, — 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex, 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved: machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
civalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


Ws Oot, ur Dr, 


The great combinatige of ‘improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 
opinion, that the 


“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM” PJANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


. . 
given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we willexecrt our utmost effor 


PIANO in that high positio 


keep the ‘“‘DUNHAW)? 
merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
-WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW YORK, 


RHE FARST 


J OF THE 
Grand Gold VWiedals of Honer 


AWARDED TO 


Felnmaiy 


ay 
O° 


€ 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 

T certify that the First Gorp Mrpau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

Metrnet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Frris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorGES KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. Hansricr, 
F, A. GEVAERT, 
J, SCHIEDMAYER, 


Meml ers 
of the 
International Jury 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. In a large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the musia 
of the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect otf the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 


The pianos of Messrs. Sleimvay & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, litherlo unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
luation, the instrumenis of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 3 


have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH. CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist fee's under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. ‘T'hese pianos are at the same time 
the instrument of the viriioso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed lo us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an wnexceplional sonority.? 


———> - a 


Warercoms : STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 EAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
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Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 
Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor.-4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effe: tually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr, Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit allclasses. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of: 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 

Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 

Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 
° 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Kast 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW: YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fivation. 12mo 


= rons 


. FISHLEY, 


12 years with 


9 PATON & CO, 
No, 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Kiysian Bed 


WINDOW SELADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


[ 


} 


} 
} 


| 


MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


- PIANOFORTES, 


{; WAREROOMS : 


No. 209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, } 
NEW YORE, 


rel 


Toery Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


KE. & G. .G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 80, |. 


uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for gale st low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


| 
MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor 6f Italian and English 


Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music. 
end has been uniformly successful in preparing ladics to Li) 
positions in Choirs, also ae Oratorio Singers, 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, §31 Broadway, 
will mect with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue, 


STEEN. WY? HALE. 


—— 


This magnificent Music Hall, the largest in 
New York, having during the summer under- 
gone extensive alterations and improyements™ 
and being now entirely remedelled and ele- 
gantly decorated, has been opened for the 
season, and can now be had for concerts, lee- 
tures, readings, ete. 

All applications to be addressed solely to 
STEINWAY & SONS, at their Piano Forte 


Warerooms under the Hall, 
109 & 111 Hast 14th Street, 


FELIX BARCKHOFEF, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
| LANCASTER, N, Y., Exm Co. , 


References; Most Rey. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore; Most Rey, John McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. S. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. F. 
| N. Leste. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. ¥. 
| P. C, Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
b 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and OC. B, Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 centa each 
Liberal discount to Teachers, erm <") ) 
Address, care of : 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SO ta 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 
Orchesival Liangs. 


Call or send for Circular, 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXOCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, ‘ 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these su S 
ments at the State Fairs of ie dame 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they haye been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 
No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST: 


One block West of Broa é 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular. Ayay 


G SCHIRMER, — 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS 


Circulating Music Library; — 
No. 701 Broadway, New York. 


Uj 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


> BA 8 I HE ee 


VV ATSON, 


BEG 1b Comes 


New Sentrs—No. 291, 
Vou. XI.—No, 5. 


NEW aw “YORK, 


SATURDAY, “MAY 29, 1869. | 


(Four DoLuaRs PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Copies, 10 Ors, 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 
322, 324, 326, 328 & 330 West 35th Street 
between 8th and 9th Aves. until their 


“se New Store ”’ 
at 


33 UNION SQUARE, Broadway 
is completed. 
These Piano-Fortes are theonly instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Plate. 
The adyantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 
with 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 
STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


1S PRONOUNCED BY THE 
First Musicians of this 
AND ELSEWHERE, 

AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


City, 


Rar They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schovls 
the country, because of their 
Tmmense Power, Sweetness, Brillianey and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


Corner of (6th Street and Sth Ave, 


NATIONAL AC. ADEMY OF DESIGN. 


VI. 


A Dish of Alpine Strawberries,” 216, C. 
L. Brandt. This is very elaborately painted, 
the color is good, and the drawing sharply 
defined. The mahogany table, and the table- 
cloth, pencil-holder, spool of silk and other 
materials are finely executed. Mr. Brandt 
has but to continue painting works so highly 
finished, and he will achieve quite a reputa- 
tion in his art. 

Dreamland,” 218, 8S. J. Shaughnessy. 
The artist evidently had an idea when he 
painted his work, for here is a young boy re- 
clining on a grassy bank. and dreamily pull- 
ing a wild flower with the left hand, whilst 
with the right he supports his head; the 
drawing of the tigure looks as if it had been 
carefully made from nature, but we think the 
artist either through want of experience, or 
from too closely watching his sitter, made the 
outline a little too sharp; and consequently 
the effect is not so pleasing as it would be 
with a less distinct outline. The background 
is minutely painted, and so is the foreground, 
but we think more variety of color would im- 
prove it. 

“Wild Flowers,’ 221, Miss Adelaide Rose. 
This work reminds us of La Farge’s tlower 
pictures; it is cleverly painted, though, not 
equal to some of Miss Rose’s former works, 

‘Wine Tasters,” 222. J. B. Irving. A very 
highly finished cabiuet picture in Meisson- 
niers manner; the figures are carefully drawn, 
and the execution is exceedingly good. Mr. 
Irving has made great improvement during 
the past few,years; let him but continue in 
his onward career, and he will have but few 
equals in the profession. 

“Grave Digger.” 224, J. H. Cafferty. A 
rather lusty looking chap is this grave dig- 
ger, though not very well drawn or painted. 
Mr. Cafferty is certainly capable of doing 
better things than this grave digger would 
lead us to anticipate. 

‘* Portrait,” 225, G. A. Baker, This is the 
least pleasing of the female heads by this ar- 
tist. His ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 355, is a 
superb head, and contains wll the fine quali- 
ties, which give Mr. Baker such an exalted 
position among his brethren in this: city. 
Beautiful color, good drawing, and artistic 
manipulation, together with lovely expression 
make this w work to be much coveted by all 
connvissems. We understand Mr. Baker's 


fair sitter is a di uighter of Prof. S.’r. B 
Morse, 
§ More Tres tuaun Welcome,” 226, 8. J. 


Guy, Ayoung girl vod goat are tne chief 
vojcots in this cabinet work; the girl segins tu 


be pushing the goat from her, who is not! 


lu. jued’ to BY 


obtain considerable color by getting a strong 
sunlight effect onthe figures. But the figure 
of the girl is execedingly awkward, and the 
arms, without questioning the drawing, are 
very large and ungraceful. But whilst we 
look at defects we must not shut our eyes to 
all the good qualities of the work, and they 
are many. A composition, that is well balanced 
in lines, and drawing that is generally good, 
though not always the most pleasing. Mr. 
Guy is an earnest worker, and though some- 
times not very successful, it is because he is 
endeayoring to solve some problem, which 
in a later work will be fully carried out. 

°’ The Spring,” 227, W.'T. Richards. Great 
attention has been bestowed on the foliage of 
this work. Aside from its minute detail; 
however, it is not a pleasing picture, being 
hard, and stiffly drawn, and monotonous in 
color; it is not nearly so fine a work as ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Afternoon,” by the same artist, which 
was noticed last week. 

“Contentment,” 228, EK. Jacobaea. . Very 
much like pictures of French interiors that 
we have seen; it is cleverly treated though 
containing nothing decidely original. 

‘Close of a Cloudy Day,” 229, H. W. 
Robbins. A very poorly painted picture, in 
an exceedingly nice frame. 

‘* Morning on the Lake,” 230, H. D. Mar- 
tin. This is a much better work than the other 
by the same artist noticed two weeks ago. 
The color is more harmonious and the effect 
is geuerally pleasing, though not minutely 
worked out in drawing. 

‘Scene on the Bronx River.” 231, E. D. 
Nelson. An agreeable landscape painted by 
a pupil of Darand. 

‘© Portrait,” 232, J. O. Katon. Some other 
costume would be more becoming to this 
head, which has rather a raw appearance. 

‘* Water Lilies,” 234, Mrs. A. G. Studley. 
Tolerably painted, though containing no- 
thing new in the treatment. 

‘“*Moral Instrument,” 235, J. O. Eaton. 
The color is warm with a little too much yel- 
low and the drawing lacks neatneas and pre- 
cision. ‘he woman’s hand is too large besides 
being stiff and poorly painted. 

** Morning Prayer,” 236, J. G. Brown. This 
figure is admirably drawn, and the action of 
the girl with hands clasped whilst she rests 
her elbows on the small table, is graceful, and 
the expression of the face is truly devotional. 
This work coritains dre sentiment, and the 
treatment is larger than in all former subjects 
by this artist: the color is all that we would 
wish it to be, but if less ight were on the 
floor, we think the figure would be improved 
as it Would wake the lines of the dress-stand, 
wud wall less distinct, and thus prevent their 
sharporss from taking the’ eye from the 
commingly painted head. We hope Mr, 


kay, Guy has managed ty Brown will centinue to paint pictures that 
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will contain so much fine feeling as ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Prayer.” It is a very fine work. 

‘* Under the Vines,” 237, Miss V. Gran- 
bery. <A pretty well painted picture of 
grapes. Vit 

‘‘Near Cotuit Port, Cape Cod,” 238, Miss 
F. Eliot. We should judge that Miss Eliot 
is, or has been a pupil of Colman, the re- 
semblance to his works is so great; the color 
is good in both works by this lady. “ Pier at 
Highground,” 249, is the title of the other, 
and is if anything more pleasing than the 
foregoing. ; 

«©The Old Settler Home,” 239, J. Donaghy. 
We cannot say mueh in praise of this, though 
we could say a great deal not in favor of it. 

‘«“The Beach at Long Branch, N. J.,” 240, 
H. A. Silva. This is rather cold in color 
though pretty well handled, and fairly drawn. 

‘Asleep in Prayer,” 241, L. Lang. A 
very beautiful title to an exceedingly poor 
picture: the child which gives the name to it 
is a poor crippled thing—itis so badly drawn, 
and is altogether a very feeble effort, when 
we consider that Mr. Lang has been painting 
thirty, if not more years, It would be far 
more creditable to Mr. Lang to work a year 
on one picture and make a good one, than to 
paint five hundred good for nothing daubs 
like this. 

“« Afternoon in December,” 242, W. J.Hen- 
nessy. A eold feeling pervades this rather 
spirited work. We do not think that Mr. 
Hennessy is doing wisely in giving up figures, 
his landseapes are certainly not equal to them, 
though containing a certain amount of feel- 


ilug. 

g. Christmas Eve,” 243, G. H. Boughton. 
A small and well painted work containing 
two figures, and full of sweet sentiment, and 
suggestive of dear old memories: the boy with 
his bundle of holly to decorate the mansion 
for the christmas holidays, and there is the 
old lady with her hands full of presents for 
the young folks. The picture is broadly 
treated and though nothing wonderful in 
composition, yet, it contains so much feeling 
as to be quite invaluable as a little gem... It 
is the only specimen of Mr. Boughton’s in the 
collection. . 

**On the Wallkill,” 244, D. Johnson. A 
very good subject, though not very well 
treated, the tree in the foreground being too 
stiff and artificial, and the color is not har- 
monious owing to disagreeable purples and 
yellows. 

‘Inquisitive Kitten,” 246, A. Fredericks. 
A good idea pretty well carried out. 

“A Farm Scene,” 247, Miss C. M. Clowes. 
The oxen are well drawn, but, the color is 
weak, and so is the color of the men. Yet it 
shows considerable ability in the artist. 

‘*Narmoads Head, Cape Ann.” 250, Miss 
M. Kollock. This picture contains very 
pleasing color, and promises well for M. Kol. 
lock’s career. - 

‘‘Trysting Place,” 251, W. H. Wilcox. 
carefully painted picture very much in the 
manner of W. T, Richards. If greens did not 
preponderate so much, the color would be 
more agreeable, it is well drawn and fall of 
minute detail. 

‘« Bunch of Black Hamburg Grapes,” 252, 
Miss 8. W. Wenzler. A well composed, as 
well as finely drawn, and very cleverly painted 
picture. 

‘Filling the Powder Horn,” 253, 0. J. 
Lay. This work indicates some improvement 
by this artist since last year: the figure of the 
girl is generally pretty well drawn, and the 
painting is executed in a cleaner manner than 
former works. The subject is a good one, 


A 


‘‘Portrait of a Lady,” ,255, R. W. Weir. 
A neatly drawn cabinet pieture. The execu- 
tion is good and the color though not rich is 
pleasing. ti { 
* A Glimpse from a Window,” 256. <A 
sketch by C. P. Crarich, that is remarkable 
for containing but little that can be admired. 

* Fruit,” 257, R. Wright. A good study of 
pineappies. 

‘*Portrait Sketch,” 258, Miss A. Locke. 
A profile view of a girl’s head that is pretty 
well executed; the hair could be improved it 
being a little stiff, and not well drawn. 

** Lake Swartswood,” 259, Mrs. A. N. Hen- 
shaw. ‘This is weak in colcr and the drawing 
is rather feeble. 

**Portrait of the late C. LL. Elliot,” 260, 
S. J. Guy. This is a good likeness of the 
greatest of American portrait painters. The 
outline of the head is too sharp, if toned down 
it would be very much better, as it would 
soften the sharpness, and make it look more 
like flesh. And now, as we think of it we 
would like to know if the Academy has taken 
any steps in regard to purchasing some of the 
best works by the lamented Elliot, and plac- 
ing them inagallery were students can go and 
study them. And thus whilst honoring the 
dead by conferring a benefit of inestimable 
value on the living. Lect nota few men of 
the Academy tell us that they own it, and 
that it is but for their especial benefit it exists, 
and that they do not care whether the people 
are instructed in art or not, so long as the 
would be owners get all they crave. We will 
not take such an answer, the people have the 
right to ask, aye to demand of the Academy 
some show of fostering the unlimited talent 
which is springing up spontaneously - all over 
the nation. The Academy does not help the 
cause of art, but very much retards it, as it 
is conducted now. 

The pictures in the south room will be the 
subject of the next article. 


SS 


REVERIE. 


[The following lines were suggested by the Tema, 
half tender and retrospective of Mr. Haner’s ‘‘ Reve- 
rie,” and were written in Paris, Dec., 1867, while the 
young composer was engaged upon this brilliant Mor- 
CEAU. J 

A wanderer in foreign climes, 
Lone in heart I muse at even, 

And watch the purple star of love’ 
Ascend the vaulted heights of heaven. 


Veiled is the summer’s day 
By the gathering gloom of night, 
And the zephyrs murmur in whispers 
Awed by the mystic light. 


And from out this silence and darkness 
Come the refluent dreams of the past, 
And visions of lost ideals 
Too loved, too frail to last. 


And youth’s fond airy castles, 
With banners alluringly spread, 
And the clarion voice of ambition 
Awakening hopes that were dead. 


Then life with its holiest meaning, 
Its purpose and high decree, 
Dawned on my soul in that moment 
Of suppliant reverie. 
: CECILIA, 
Se 
The opposition to Covent Garden opera— 
London—was loudly and confidently herald- 
ed, but vanished into the air, when cash was 
required to move it onward to performance. 


WAIFS FROM PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


Adelina Patti -ingratiated herself with 
French aristocracy, with proffer to sing as 
many airs in the Princess Beaveau’s concert, 
given to aid Parisian pauv7es, as the commit- 
tee would ask for, besides taking 1000 fzanes 
worth of tickets. * 

She evidently did not allow Nilsson, to get 
ahead of her, in the chavity line, although 
Nilsson made a strong bid with her concert, 
got up to aid distressed Parisians, and even 
carried around the contribution plate, to ex- 
tract largesse from reluctant givers. 


De Retz, writes Le Ménéstrel, that Montel- 
li’s ‘‘new Italian opera,” at the Lyceum 
theatre—London—is “a vécu.” The second 
performance failed to come off, for lack of 
gas, and the promised third, because Volpini 
was indisposed. He quotes from London Te- 
legraph comments upon that operatic cata- 
strophe, ending with ‘‘ fluke!” 


Tietjens, on dit, is withdrawn from operatic 
brilliancy to a room totally dark, to recover 
from some heavy affection of her blood, 
where she had remained a week. 


De Retz writes, that Foli gave Tietjens 
striking proof when rehearsing “ Robert le 
Diable,” that Bertram is a powerful fiend, 
and that she fell before his stalwart arm, 
bathed in blood, yy 


At the Rossini festival in Crystal Palace, 
82 first, 82 second violins, 41 cellos, and 41 
double basses, with proportionate distribu- 
tion of musicians, formed Mann’s orchestra, 
and 18,555 tickets were sold for that memori- 
al concert, besides season-ticket admissions. 


De Retz was enraptured with Nilsson’s re- 
ception at Covent Garden, with herself, and 
witt her entire performance of ‘‘Lucia.” 
Like triumphs and praise are awarded by him 
to her ‘‘ Martha.” 


It now appears that Bagier would not allow 
Perrin, to carry off Mlle. Krauss, from “ Les 
Italiens,’’ but sharply bid up for that musical 
gem, until he secured her for another season. 


Thalberg reappeared in Paris, early this 
mouth, in company with Mme. de Grandval. 
So did Muzio with report of his estimation 
by Verdi, and his presiding at New York’s 
Academy of Music, over Adelina Patti’s early 
appearances in opera, “ 


Mitchell, the great Bond street dealer in 
tickets and boxes for opera, who is reported 
very rich, is declared to haye made arrange. 
ments for a grand Italian opera season at our 
Academy of Music, next fall, and will then 
afford New York opportunity to hear Tiet- 
jens, Santley, etc. We might credit this 
agreeable pre-announcement, were it not that 
several like positive announcements haye 
proved myths, and the previous confident * 
statement, which brings into that house a 
grand French opera company, at the same 
time. . Both cannot be true, and time must 
show, which, if either, is founded on fact and 
gold. 

i 

The concert to aid musicians in conform- 
ing to Boston Music Hall organ pitch, had 
good attendance, but the performance is not 
commended, except for three morcewux, one 
being ‘‘ the familiar clock movement in Beet- 
hoven’s cheerful 8th Symphony.” 


Ady Phillip’s benefit proved a real ovation, 
but she will be detained in Massachusetts, to, 
sing in Gilmore’s Peace Festival, — 


Ghe Grand Hational Pubilee 


AND 


MUSICAL PEACE'FESTIVAL, 


i 
Bi 


To be held in the City of Boston, 


June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1869. 


——o——. 


AN 
TAKING. —Its 


AuTHENTIC Hisrony oF THE UNDER- 


CONCEPTION AND WORKING 
Our—Commirrees Formep—Socretres Cre- 
ATED—IMMENSE Mustcau EnraustAsm—Cor- 
RESPONDENCE—RvuEes—Ture GRAND Pavini- 
ON, &C. &O. 


Continued, 


“That big building will never go up,” said 
a supercilious Gothamite a few weeks since; 
‘and if it does, it won’t begin with our Em- 
pire Rink,” he added, as if he felt there was 
a possibility of its being completed, but still 
unwilling to believe, that the ‘‘ Hub” could 
beat the Metropolis in anything. 

To give our readers some data, from which 
to form an estimate of the immensity of the 
building to be devoted to the solemnities of 
the great National Peace Jubilee, and now, 
nearly completed, we subjoin an accurate 
and detailed statement of its dimensions, and 
the amount of materials absorbed in its con- 
struction. Those who have visited the Em- 
pire Rink in the Third Avenue, and have 
wondered at its colossal proportions, may 
form some idea of the vastness of the Colise- 
um in Boston, when they know that the Rink 
could be placed inside the Coliseum, and still 
leave fifty feet to spare on eacl side of its 
width and one hundred feet at each end! 

Many believe that in a building of such 
immense proportions, that music will be 
lost, or become so dwarfed, that its effect will 
be hardly appreciable. This is altogether a 
mistake. Those who have heard music in the 
vast Nayes of the European and. English ca- 
thedrals, will béar' witness to the grandeur 
and beauty of the effect. They will remem- 
ber, how the tones are mellowed and expand- 
ed, how the volume of tone rolls on and pul- 
sates in a rich flowing flood tide of harmony, 
and when we know that in the Crystal Palace, 
London, audiences of nearly sixty thousand 
people have often been gathered together, to 
listen to great choral and symphonie works, 
executed by less than one third of the vocal 
and instrumental force, which will be massed 
together in the Coliseum, Boston, and still 
bear testimony to the magnificence of the 
musical effect, we can form a reasonable idea 
of the eyerwhelming solemnity and grandeyr, 
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of the effect of music to be given at the Co- 

liseum, during the five days of June 1869. 
Again; the Crystal Palace, though now 

much improved, is notoriously bad for sound, 


while the Coliseum with its roof and clear | 
unbroken length, will be as a sound box, for | 


the pure transmission of tone. 

Further; with its admitted feeble acoustic 
properties, the single voices of Patti, Titjens, 
Sims Reeves and Santley, were heard by the 
farthest off of the assembled thousands. All 
the twaddling doubts, then, as to the effect 
of music in the Coliseum, are simply sheer 
nonsense. 

The effect will surpass a hundred-fold, any 
musical effect ever yet heard in the world, 
and those who can be present and do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity, will re- 
gret it as long as they live. 


The following is a description of the Coli- | 


seum, in which the Great National Peace Ju- 
bilee and Musical Festival will be held on the 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of June:— 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE ConIsEUM, 


The mammoth structure which has so 
quickly risen on St. James Park for the uses 
of the Peace Jubilee—the Coliseum as it has 
aptly been cailed by common acceptance—is 
day by day, as it aproaches completion, be- 
coming more and more an object of interest 
and curiosity on the part of both citizens and 
strangers. Hundreds, and, upon the pleasant 
days, thousands of people, wend their way 
through Boylston street or some of the other 
convenient approaches to the spot to scan the 
wonder, which, since the erection of the roof, 
has assumed its proper shape. The building 
is now wholly up so far as its exterior shape 
can be seen, and while the work of raising and 
covering the roof has been pushed forward 
with all possible dispatch, corresponding 
progress has been made upon the construc- 
tion of the interior, the men advancing in 
their work below as fast as the condition of 
things above them permitted, ‘The comple- 
tion of the roof wiil now admit of still more 


rapid progress in this direction, and in a few | 


days the north balcony, or gallery, will be as 
nearly completed as the cast and west, which 
were first set up. Although something like 
a marvel has been performed in the way of 
rapid construction, yet nothing has been sa- 
erificed which can in any way contribute to 
the stability and strength of the edifice and 
to the consequent safety of those who may be 
assembled within its walls. 1t is no mere 
shed-like structure, thrown together in a 
hurry and at hap hazard, but a sccure and 
substantial building, complete in all its parts, 
planned and constructed in accordance with 
the best known principles of architecture. 
The builders are accomplishing their task by 
multiplying their working forces to as full 
an extent as can be employed to advantige, 
or, as may be necessary to a full performance 
of their contract within the specified time. 
Their work is now more than two-thirds ac- 
complished, and but a few days over half the 
allotted time has elapsed. nergy and per- 
severance, united to skill, is accomplishing 
what old and experienced buil lers, even, were 
led to think an impossibility, It seems now 
to be placed beyond all doubt that the bnild- 
ing will be in readiness by the appointed time, 
and this, too, with much work in addition to 
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| What was originally contemplated. After the 
| plans and specifications had been pronounced 
‘insufficient and thoroughly safe by experi- 
;enced architects, engineers and mechanics, 
some of whom even thought that reductions 
might be made without detriment in some 
departments, the Building Committe added 
to the strength in every possible way, to make 
assurance doubly sure. In the course of the 
work more than 300,000 feet of fimber in the 
way of supports, braces, ties, etc., and a vast 
quantity of bolds and other iron work have 
been added to what was originally contem- 
plated. The aggregate of lumber to be used 
in the structure has alveady been swelled to 
upward of 2,000,000 feet. In short, if the 
building was intended to remain standing 
years, instead of days or weeks, it would not 
be made more solid or substantial. 

While there are but few Bostonians who 
haye not seen the Coliseum in some state of 
its construction, and who are not informed ag 
to itg general dimensions, there are compara- 
| tively¥ very few who have opportunities to 
form any correct idea of its details. A des- 
cription of the buildng, then, will be interest- 
ing to our city readers as well as to those at 
a distance who design attending the Jubilee. 
When publicity was first given to Mr. Gil- 
more’s noble scheme through the columns of 
The Journal, in January last, an account was 
given of what it was proposed the Coliseum 
should be, and the original plans, devised by 
My. Francis Allen, the architect, were soon 
after exhibited in Ditson & Co.’s window. 
Since that time the plans haye been some- 
what improved, although the genera! dimen- 
|sions remain the same. No longer ago than 
the 13th of March, the Building Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. M. M. Ballou, George 
H. Dayis and Lewis Rice, was chosen, Mr. 
Eben D. Jordan being at the same time 
chosen Treasurer. With these gentlemen 
resolution means action, and without waiting 
fer any red tape formalities the matter was 
entered upon with real earnestness. Suitable 
time was taken for a thorough examination of 
the plans, ete., and a slight delay beyond this 
ensued for reasons well known to our readers. 
St. James Park having been finally selected 
as the site, building operations were at once 
commenced. ‘The building contract was 
awarded to Messrs. Judah Sears & Son, and 
that for, furnishing the lumber to Messrs. 
George B. James & Co., Mr. John R. Hall, 
the well known architect, being selected fo 
act as immediate superintendent. To the skill 
and promptness of these gentlemen, and to 
the ease and facility with which the Building 
Committee caused matters to move along, 
ene or more being upon the ground nearly 
all the time, the marvelous progress is attri- 
butable. It was evident enough from the first 
that all were the right men in the right places. 
The builders, Messrs. Judah Sears & Son, 
| have had extensive experience in the erection 
of large structures, and where consequently 
‘at home” in a vast undertaking of this 
kind. ‘he work was not actually begun until 
the 29th of March, and it was not until some 
days later that it was fairly under way. 

The Coliseum is gencrally spoken of as 
standing «pon St. James Park, but in point 
of fact it overruns the park considerably, the 
‘bounds of the park extending only 350 feet. 
‘The building encroaches upon Dartmouth 
street, St, James avenue, and also upon Hunt- 
ington avenue, which starts from Boylston 
jstreet at Clarendon street and runs south- 

westerly, parallel with the Boston and Provid- 
ence Railroad.. The structure is 500 feet in 
\length and 300 feet in width, and runs nearly 
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north and south, the front being nearest to 
Boylston street, with the gallery des gned for 
the choir and musicians at the end nearest the 
railroads. The whole building is of wood. 
The upright walls are 36 feet in hight, and 
the apex of the rvof is 100 feet from the 
ground, or 64 feet higher than the side walls, 
A leanto roof, extending in from the sides 75 
feet, is joined to a truss roof, which spans the 
intermediate space of 150 feet. The leanto 
roof covers the gallery at the sides, and in 
part, of course, at the ends. The construc- 
tion of the roof with its supports is of such a 
nature that.if the galleries and the roof above 
them were to be taken away, the central or 
trussed section would stand firm as before, 
and vice versa. The oatside sections, in fact, 
were put up first, the trussed roof having been 
raised within the past week and a half. Never- 
theless, the manner in which the different 
parts are bound together adds vast strength 
to the whole. The inclination of the leanto 
roof is 213 inches to the foot. At its point 
of junction with the trussed roof is a clear 
story formed of movable glass windows 5 feet 
high, intended for the admission of air as well 
as of light. Above this the trussed roof rises 
at an inclination of 5% inches to the foot 
nearly to the top, where it meets a monitor 
ventilator, which runs the whole length of 
the building, 20 feet wide and 6 feet high, 
the inclination of its roof being the same as 
that of the roof below, viz: 514 inches to the 
foot. The sides of this ventilator will be filled 
in with slats of wood. The trussed roof is 
a novelty in its way, and from its peculiar 
construction great strength and stability is 
obtained. The span of 150 feet is overcome 
by a combination of three trusses, forming 
one grand truss. There are nineteen of these 
trusses, each of which is upheld by four mas- 
sive posts, or pillars, of Southern pine, 12 
inches by fourteen in dimensions their entire 
length. These seventy-six posts are probably 
as fine specimens of timber as were ever got 
out in America, and they have attracted no 
little attention from builders and others who 
are most competent to judge of such matters. 
They rise to a hight of 54 feet obove the sills. 
The trusses are confined to the top of the 
posts by massive iron bolts, and natural hack- 
matack knees, such as are used in the build 

ing of ships. In each truss are six 114 inch 
bolts eight feet long, and about sixty-six bolts 
of % inch iron, from 13 inches to 2's feet long, 
Four of these bolts are in each of the knees. 
Longitudinally, there is also a continuous line 
of truss work on either side of the central 
trussed portion, tying the whole together. 
Over the intermediate posts truss work also 
extends, parallel with the longitudinal trusses 
already described, the entire length of the 
building. Ina word, there appzars to the 
beholder an interminable net work of supports 
and braces, posts and rafters. 

The leanto roofs are supported by posts 
placed at intervals of every twenty-five feet 
longitudinally, and eighteen feet transverse- 
ly, and in the walls there are twenty-one 
main supports upon each side, and twelve at 
each end, The posts supporting the leanto 
roof are bolstered. The posts at the sides 
are framed and secured to rafters in the lean- 
to roof by means of knees and bolts, and to 
the large posts supporting the centre or truss 
roof, these rafters are supported in like man- 
ner by knees and bolts. By these means a 


system of continuous ties is made from wall | B 


to wall. 

The foundations are believed to be better 
and more stable than could be obtained by 
driving piles. Each of the largest posts rests 
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on a platform eight feet square and eighteen 
inches thick, formed of planks four inches 
in thickness. The other posts rest on plat- 
forms four feet sqaure and fifteen inches thick. 
At the foot of the Jarge posts are oak ‘‘steps”’ 
six feet in length and four inches in thick- 
ness, and at the foot of. the lesser posts are 
**steps’”’ four feet long, and of the same 
thickness, 

The raising of the mammoth trusses was a 
work of no little magnitude. Two were 
raised each day, except on one day when 
three were put in place. Twenty-five men, 
two horses, and six capstans were required 
to raise each one. 

All the flooring, both below and in the 
galleries, will be of plank, bridged, and cross- 
bridged. { 

The accomodations are divided into a par- 
quette and four galleries, or balconies, the 
balconies extending around ail four sides of 
the building. The parquette occupies only 
the space between the galleries, and there 
are to be no seats under the balconies. The 
north or front balcony is 125 feet deep and 
runs down to the floor of the parquette at an 
inclination of 5 inches in every 29 inches. 
The side balconies are 75 feet deep, and have 
the same inclination, their fronts being ten 
feet from the parquette floor. The south 
balcony is 200 feet deep. The space devoted 
to the orchestra is 100 feet deep and 115 feet 
wide, and is raised at the front 2 feet and 9 
inches above the parquette floor, its inclina- 
tion being one-half an inch to the foot. 
From three sides of the orchestra the chorus 
seats rise at the same inclination as those in 
the other balconies, or 5 inches in every 29 
inches. The grand chorus organ will be 
placed at the rear of the chorus. Three 
stairways 12 feet wide lead up into the or- 
chestra and the chorus balcony. Something 
over two-fifths of the whole building will be 
devoted to the chorus and the orchestra, the 
chorus seats extending in the side balconies 
beyond the front line of the orchestra. 

Along the sides of the parquette, which is 
150 feet in length, and under the balconies to 
a depth of 36 feet, are lobbies, or standing 
places. The floor in the rear part of these 
lobbies will be 13 inches higher than it is at 
the front. In rear of the: seats in the bal- 
conies is a promenade 11 feet wide, extend- 
ing around the inside of the whole building, 
1600 feet, or 93 yards and 1 foot in excess of 
a quartar of -a mile. Midway between the 
front and rear of the side balconies, and ex- 
tending through the north balcony and cho- 
rus seats also, is another promenade, or per- 
haps more properly speaking an aisle, six feet 
in width. Stairways, three on each side, will 
enter this centre aisle from the corridors be- 
low. There will be no stairways leading 
down the front of the balconies into the par- 
quette, but communication between the two 
parts of the house will be ample by means of 
the stairways above referred to and others 
leading up from each of the entrances, 

There will be twelye arched door-ways, 
twenty-four feet in width, three on each side, 
and three at each end, with ample corridors 
and aisle room in all desired directions. Un- 
der the north or front balcony is a passage- 
way leading to the parquette, 24 feet wide 
and 12 feet high, and communicating with 
all three entrances at that end. The par- 
quette is divided into six lettered sections, A, 
, ©, D, E, and F. In the balconies are 
twelve lettered sections, G, H, J, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, R, 8, and T, and eighteen number- 
ed sections, beginning at the southeasterly 
corner of the auditorium, and running around 


consecutively in rear of the lettered sections. 
Only sections 1 and 18 (nearest the stage on 
opposite sides) extend to the front of the 
baleony. The chorus balconies are divided 
into twenty-six sections. As has been often 
stated, the building will contain between for- 
ty and fifty thousand persons. 

Under the rear part of the balconies there 
will be a number of apartments, which will 
be used as committee rooms, reception rooms, 
etc. All these rooms will be sheathed, 12 feet 
in the clear. There will be six of these apart- 
ments in the front part of the building, and 
four in the rear. Those at the front corner 
will be 48 feet by 50. Directly in the rear of 
them will be two, one on each side, 48 feet 
by 61. The two centre rooms will be 56 feet 
by 64. The two corner rooms, under the 
chorus seats, will be 48 feet by 124, and the 
two centre apartments will be 55 feet by 61. 

The lighting and ventilating arrangments 
are ample. In the ground story are 56 double, 
or 112 single windows, with 24 lights each of 
9x12 glass. Above these and opening on 
the balcony promenade are 68 double, or 136 
single windows of the same dimensions. In 
the gable ends are 16 additional double, or 32 
single windows of the same size. This enu- 
meration alone gives an aggregate of 6720 
lights of 9x12 glass. In the leanto roof are 
20 skylights, each 6 feet by 12. In the clear 
story rising from the leanto roof, as else- 
where described, is a continuous line of glass 
5 feet high. There are to be 144 sashes of 32 
lights each on each side, an aggregate of 9226 
lights of 10 x 14 glass. 

The roof which comprises an area of 170- 
500 square feet, will be covered with tarred 
felting and cement; 30 tons of felt and 20 
tons of cement will be used. This material 
is manufactured by J. C. Story & Co., and 
applied by the American Roofing Company. 
The roof will also be battened. 

Water will be introduced into the building, 
a main having been laid along St. James ave- 
nue. This will cross the Coliseum about a 
third of the way from the front, and in the 
centre there is to be a hydrant with hose 
reaching to all parts of the building. There 
will be drinking fountains both inside and 
outside the building, and also 48 water closets 
and numerous wash-rooms. 

The amount of materials already consum- 
ed, or to be consumed in the construction of 
the Coliseum, is positively enormous. It was 
some time ago stated, that 1,700,000 feet of 
lumber would be required. The actual 
amount is upward of 2,000,000 feet. This is 
all of the best material that could be select- 
ed for the purposes required, and has been 
furnished by Messrs. George B. James & Co. 
All the lumber has been cut up, ‘framed, put 
in place, and completed on the spot, and 
Messrs. Sears & Son have thus disposed of 
35,000 feet every day, on an average. No 
less than 414 tons of iron bolts, 134 tons of 
wrought iron ship-spikes (an article not cus- 
tomarily used in the construction of buildings 
of any kind), and 240 kegs, or 22 tons of nails 
of various sizes, are also used. About 240 
carpenters are employed about the building, 
and also a gang of laborers. 

As announced a day or two since, it has 
been decided to introduce gas into the Coli- 
seum, and Messrs. Bliss & Perkins have con- 
tracted to furnish the necessary fixtures. 
The Gas Company will lay an eight inch 
main from in front of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in Boylston street, 
through Huntington avenue, entering the 
Coliseum from the front. Messrs. Bliss & 
Perkins will put in 25,000 feet of pipe, (up- 
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ward of four miles), There will be 2400 bur- 
ners, and about 14,000 cubic feet of gas will 
be consumed each hour. The amount to be 
consumed in a single evening will exceed the 
amount burned by some of the smaller cities 
in Massachusetts in a whole night. There 
will be forty clusters of four stars each 
through the centre, each star containing six 
burners. On the face of the balconies there 
will be 40 clusters of 2 stars each, and above 
the balconies there will be 240 burners. 
There will also be about 600 lights under the 
galleries, and one star and probably some 
other lighting device at each entrance. In 
all cases the stars are to have six burners 
each. By the above arrangement there will 
be 4 different rows of gas clusters over the 
parquette, or between the side balconies, the 
clusters being 25 feet apart, longitudinally. 
Each cluster of burners will be, in effect, a 
chandelier 10 feet in circumference, and this, 
it is believed, will give abundant light. 


If our readers, after perusing the foregoing 
description of the dimensions of the Colise- 
um are not satisfied, that there is a ‘‘big 
thing”? somewhere down East, nothing but 
occular demonstration, will convince them of 
the fact. 

It will be well now, to make some reference 
to the business department of the Festival, 
inasmuch as it relates to persons from this 
part of the Country, who purpose to attend it. 


In the first place, all classes of tickets of 
admission can be procured at the store of C. 
H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway. The-single 
admissions, with secured seats, are placed at 
$5.00 and $3.00, according to location; single 
tickets, without seats, at $2.00. Season 
tickets—transferable—admitting three per- 
sons to all entertainments given in the Coli- 
seum during the season, which will last, we 
believe, until the Fourth of July, $100.00. 
We would mention here, that on the 27th 
ult,, the day on which the sale of tickets 
commenced, orders to the amount of /orly 
thousand dollars were received at the Office. 
One firm in Chicago alone forwarding an or- 
der for $1200.00 worth, This is pretty clear 
evidence of the excitement which exists up- 
on the subject, throughout the Country, and 
which is increasing every day. 

A Bureau of Accomodations for Strangers 
has been established, and the Executive 
Committee have appointed Messrs. E. D. 
Jordan, Frank Wrisley, and George O. Car- 
penter, a Sub-committee on the entertain- 
ment of the members of the Chorus from 
abroad, and also the thousands of strangers 
in excess of the ordinary accomodations fur- 
nished by the hotels. An Office has been 
established at No. 246 Washington street, 
Room A, where a record will be kept of such 
rooms, halls, veslries, or unoccupied houses, 
as may be secured. Parties, who can receive 
individuals, families, or societies, at fair prices, 
are requested to report to the Clerk of the 
Bureau. Persons from abroad, desiring to 
secure accomodations in advance, need only 
address by letter the ‘‘Clerk of Bureau of 


Accomodation for Peace Jubilee, 246 Wash- 
ington street, Room A, Boston, Mass.,” and 
they will be assigned the best quarters that 
can be secured. 

It will be seen by this, that “ order reigns 
in Boston,” and that, if’ visitors will avail 
themselves of the facilities offered them by 
the Committee arrangements, they will be as 
well accomodated and cared for, as the mag- 
nitude of the occasion will permit. We 
opine, that those who go upona chance of 
securing good accomodation, will have a hard 
time. Still the Committee will sit the whole 
time, and will assuredly do the best they can 
for the forlorn stranger, who throws himself 
upon their courtesy and attention. But we 
advise all who intend to go, to secure their 
resting places in advance. 


TSU 
(From Lippincott’s Magazin.) 
ON EXPRESSION IN ART. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


The purpose of the present article isto offer 
a few considerations upon Architecture as a 
fine art—a mode of expression of the inner 
man, which, like the cognate arts of Painting, 
Music, Sculpture and Poetry, reveals, in a 
language more powerful and more universal 
than the ordinary forms of speech, our prayers 
and hopes, our common sorrows and our com- 
mon joys. 

However arcitecture may in its essential 
ideas resemble to other fine arts, between it 
and them is a marked distinction, not only in 
the manner in which it appeals to our sensi- 
bilities, but also in the fact that utility is its 
first law: a building must be adapted to its 
own purpose and to none other. A good jail 
cannot make a good market-house. any more 
than a good theatre can make a good temple, 
not only because it is physically impossible, 
but also becanse the difference of expression 
in each, when well designed and built for its 
eriginal use, renders it unfit for any other 
purpose. 

Architecture appeals to us daily, hourly, 
whether we will or not: we cannot avoid its 
influence.. We may or may not listen to Mo- 
zart or Rossini; we may shut our eyes to the 
beauties of Church or Richards; we may never 
see the masterpieces of Phidias or Scopas; 
Milton or Spenser may have sung in vain for 
us; but while we are members of a society 
bound together by common ties; hurrying 
through our streets in pursuit of gain, or 
health or pleasure; while we frequent the 
churches erected for our worship, or the thea- 
tres delicated to our amusemeut, at each and 
every step, architecture, good or bad, makes 
its silent impression. 

The feelings with which we regard archi- 
tecture are strangely divided between love 
for the old, endeared by habit and association, 
and admiration for the new, resplendent in all 
the glory of youth and freshness. We all fear- 
lessly criticise an architeetural novelty: men 
who shrink from expressing the emotions ex- 
cited by a new picture or poem, without hesi- 
tation give their opinion upon the merits and 
adaptation of a monument or a fountain or a 
church, The reason is obvious: every man 
knows, or thinks he knows, the utilitarian 
standard by which such works are usually 


judged ; forgetful that the «esthetic qualities 
—those which really constitute architecture 
and distinguish it from mere building—are of 
equal, or even greater, importance when we 
consider their influence upon the present ge- 
neration, and their value as a record of our 
taste and skill, by which posterity will judge 
us., Architecture was only a fine art when 
men, abandoning their nomadic life, united 
for mutual protection and support, and began 
to manifest their love for the gods of their 
choice by the erection of shrines for the public 
observance of their religious rites. Sculpture 
is the expression of an individual religious 
feeling—architecture is that of an age and 
people. Accordingly, religion affects archi- 
tecture exactly in proportion to the extent 
of its influence upon man; and, besides being 
symbolical of the faith and instincts of the 
age, represents more precisely than any other 
art the general scope and tendency of its civil- 
ization. 

All architectural forms and styles spring 
from three causes: first, necessity of construc- 
tion; second, imitation of nature; third, ex- 
pression of religious feeling. As soon as man’s 
instincts prompted him to erect a permanent 
abode, he found the simplest and most econom- 
ical means of obtaining shelter was by connect- 
ing his supports by a horizontal beam, and thus 
gave rise to one of the great constructive di- 
visions of all architecture—the entablature: 
the arch, the offspring of greater skill and 
increased knowledge, did not make its ap- 
pearance until long subsequently. But all 
architecture, when viewed simply as construc- 
tion, may be traced to either the entablature 
or the arch. We find the arch known to 
the Egyptians and Greeks, to the Mexicans 
and Chinese, but it never entered into the 
style of either of these nations. as a distinctive 
feature: it was reserved for Rom first to ex- 
plain and illustrate to mankind the utility and 
beauty of a principle so well known, though 
dormant for so many ages. The action of 
climate, the force of habit and custom, the 
nature of the roligious belief, has each its 
distinct and easily-recognized influence upon 
the mode of construction of all primitive 
people. In China, the tent is the type; in 
India, the cave;in Egypt, the absence of rain 
rendered a sloping roof unnecessary: the 
Roman indicates the temper and spirit of his 
race by the immensity and boldness of his 
achievements; the Greek, his free life and 
happy equilibrium of temper by the beautiful 
repose and glorious majesty of his temples: 
the pointed roof of Northern Europe tells its 
tale of deep snows and heavy rains. Thus the 
first principle of construction is honesty : let 
the building be ever so homely in design, if 
it is honest in avowing the principle upon 
which it is built, and subserves the purpose 
for which it was intended, it is so far good. 
The great architectural vice of the present day 
is pretension —the attempt to make a build- 
ing appear what is not—to overlay with sham 
ornament the real principle of its construc- 
tion, Whe construct arches which can hardly 
support themselves; we insert columns aiter 
the weight they are supposed to carry is in 
its place; and, to save the time and labor of 
original design, wrest from their true meaning 
and purpose the beautiful ornaments of a by- 
gone age. 

The second spring of architectural effort is 
the desire of imitation of Nature. To this 
we owe much of that beauty in the remains 
of the past which gives them not only their 
ineffable charm, but also, to some degree, 
their value as an enduring and a suggestive 
page in the history of the race, Architecture 
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was the landscape art of the past: the early 
nations sought to express in stone—apparent- 
ly, to us, the vehicle most unsuited to the task 
—their sense of the loveliness and majesty of 
Nature, symbolically, but so earnestly and 
loyally that modern art finds no new path to 
tread, no new yoice in which to speak its 
meaning, and can only offer to antiquity the 
flattery of imitation, and to Nature the poverty 
of an effete symbolism. 


In different ages men have expressed the 
towering mountain in the mysterious pyramid, 
the long range of the desert by, the unbroken 
entablature; the deep cavern by the intermin- 
able yistas of the sacred grotto; the action of 
the sea by the gently-swelling pediment; the 
rugged glen, bristling with, the lofty. pine, 
by a profusion of towers and pinnacles; the 
grand forests of Nature by groves of. inter- 
arching columns; its delieate flowers by their 
carved capitals; the lambent flame by the 
graceful tracery of their windows: in fact, 
searcely a construction or an ornament used 
l.y the early builders but was, in, their own 
subtle way, a homage to Nature’s beanty and 
completeness, and a permanent testimony of 
their enjoyment of Nature’s gifts, 


The third motive of architecture is the ex- 
pression of religious feeling—the most power- 
ful of all, and that which, including in itself 
the two former, has led to results of singular 
importance in the history of art and of man. 
The peculiar religious and political systems 
of the past were favorable to the production 
of temples of great beauty and majesty; and 
we find that architecture, embracing, sustain- 
ing and prompting every other form of art 
under the stimulus of religious excitement, 
has exhibited for all time the genius and cha- 
racter, the strength and the weakness, of all 
nations and all forms of government. What 
should we know of Egypt without her tem- 
ples ? how imperfect would be our knowledge 
of Greece without her matchless ruins! how 
great still is the influence of the Gothic cathe- 
dral, how eloquent its language, and how 
pertinent to the history of the struggles of 
the past! No other art testifies so convin- 
cingly to the story of a nation’s rise, progress 
and decay as does her architecture; for its 
monuments are those of a people, not built 
by one man or one generation, but they are 
the results of the slowly-accumulated and 
gradually-acquired skill of separate ages. 
Every wave of time and thought leaves its 
deposits npon the field of architecture; and 
thus what was theory in one stage of the con- 
struction of some of the noblest works of eur 
forefathers, became tradition before comple- 
tion crowned the edifice with success and the 
architect with immortality. The designer of 
the masterpieces now the glory of Europe, 
rarely, almost never, lived to see the child of 
his love arrive at maturity; and hence the 
strange commingling of styles visible in the 
mediseyal churches and public buildings. 
Fashion, even in those days, had its rules and 
sway: the inflnx of foreign ideas affected the 
decoration, and eyen sometimes the entire 
construction, of the building, which thus not 
only became the page in which was written 
for us the story of the social and intellectual 
progress of many.generations, but was to 
them the fresh and ever-growing medium 
of the expression of their faith and 
joys, of their hopes and sufferings, Thus, 
being a living embodiment of a living and 
growing feeling, the architectural remains of 
the Old World, no matter how hoary with 
age, or dispoiled by the rude touch of Time, 
or desecrated by the wanton hand of ruder 
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man, breathe forth still the spirit of eternal 
youth. 

How different from what we call architect- 
ure at the present day! Sentiment seems to 
have deserted us, at least in this branch of 
art. A church is wanted: a builder is con- 
sulted ; plans are called for ; the number of 
worshipers who can be shut up in those mo- 
dern abominations, pews, is given; the ques- 
tions of cost and time of completion are dis- 
cussed and decided, The workis commenced 
and finished, with as little care and love and 
thought and feeling for the glory of Him in 
whose honor it is reared, as though it were 
a warehouse, And what is the result ? Hither 
a warehouse, or a copy of some Grecian (just 
now the taste runs to Gothic) or Romanesque 
or Elizabethan building, wholly unsuited to 
the wants and foreign to the feelings of our 
time, made valueless by the uniformity of 
steam-cut capitals and mouldings, defotmed 
by incongruous “ornament, profaned by 
abortive attempts at stained glass, debased 
by pretentious lies in construction, and speak- 
ing forth no one honest word of reverence, 
or awe, or love, or praise, After a few years 
of imperfect service, it is pulled down, or al- 
tered into a theatre or bank under the pres- 
sure of modern improvement. 

We shall leave no records for posterity: 
each age builds for the succeeding one to 
destroy, becausa no genuine love prompts our 
architecture; and what few remains we have 
of our early national life are fast disappearing 
under the vandal irreverence, lust of gain and 
love of change of the present day. 

Architectnre may be divided, as to its ex- 
pression, into two grand classes—Pagan and 
Christian: the Pagan with its majesty and 
calm, speaking of earthly beauty; the Chris- 
tian, with its dignity and grace, speaking of 
heavenly love. ‘The one, the eldest daughter 
of the East, reared, as were her sister arts, in 
the soft air and under the balmy skies of her 
native home, ever retained the impress of her 
early training; the other, born in sorrow, 
hardened by persecution, elevated by a simple 
faith, declares its early trials and its chastened 
joy. The principle of one is horizontal exten- 
tion—of the other elevation. 

The character of Egyptian architecture, the 
first under our notice, is strongly marked by 
the same expression which distinguishes its 
painting and sculpture—that of a people gov- 
erned by a mysterious religious system, at 
once changeless, sombre, awful and debas- 
ing. It shadows,forth the oppressor and the 
oppressed; the savage rites of a gloomy fanat- 
icism; the keys of knowledge in the hands of 
a jealous and powerful hierarchy; and the 
blind submission of the ignorant to the will 
of the learned. Its main design is strength 
and permanence: it evinces wondrous me. 
chanical skill, endless expenditure of money, 
brains and men: in other words, being the 
candid avowal of the truth in the history of 
those luckless times, it gives of love and grace 
and manly dignity, of aspiration for a purer 
and better state, of free interchange of noble 
thought, not a trace. Still, itis pratical and 
honest: the construction is never hidden, and 
its means are well adapted to the end. Its 
monumenis are entirely confined to the pal- 
aces of the rulers, the temples of the gods 
and the tombs of the dead. According to the 
ingenious theory of Professor Smyth, the 
Pyramids are an exception to this classifica- 
tion, and were the enduring memorials of the 
scientific attainments of the Egyptian hie- 
rarchy. He finds in the sarcophagus of the 
Great Pyramyd the standard of measure; in 
the Seyen-sided Chamber, an allusion to the 


days of the week; in the angle of inclination 
of the various passages and openings, a fixed 
astronomical purpose. His theory is very in- 
genious, certainly novel, and. seems verified 
by careful and exhaustive study and measure- 
ments ‘during a long residence,on the spot. 

Egyptian architecture was; the first which 
was governed by fixed rules and. principles; 
and it seems strange that, notwithstanding 
the numerous vicissitudes to which the con- 
try was subjected, and the knowledge which 
its artists certainly had of the arch, of the 
Doric column and of the architectural skill 
of other nations, its type never changed. The 
details, the amount and charater of orna- 
mentation, varied in different epochs, but 
the main features always retained that, pecul- 
iar impress of nationality which neither time 
nor conquest has been able to afiect. It stands 
to-day in all its desolation, surrounded by the 
pigmy creations of other races and other 
faiths, a wonderful monument of the immo- 
bility of a people. 

The architecture of Greece in its purest 
development may be traced to the infiunence 
of her two precursors in point of time and 
civilization—Kgypt and Assyria. After the 
downfall of Pelasgian art, there, appears to 
have existed a sort of “dark” or *‘ middle ” 
age in the history of Grecian architectare: 
no monuments, the produetion of the five 
centuries preceding its revival, are extant; 
and when it again occupied an important 
place in the mind of awakened Greece, it as- 
sumed a form entirely different from that 
empioyed by the ancient builders. Just as 
Christian art, after its long slumber in the 
Dark Ages of Western Europé, ignored the 
teaching of the past, and worked out for it- 
self new forms for the expression of its sesthe- 
tic and spiritual wants, so did the Greeks de- 
part from the examples of their early masters. 
Another coincidence occurs in the history of 
Grecian and of Christian art: neither retain- 
ed its perfection and purity for more than a 
period of two, centuries, after which both 
yielded to the corrupt and debasing influence 
of the times, a 

The earliest specimens of architecture after 
the revival, B. C. 650, are strongly marked 
by the Egyptian and Assyrian characteristics, 
but the Greeks, with their admirable percep- 
tion of and love for the beautiful, combined 
and refined the best features of both, until 
their efforts culminated in that style which is 
yet esteemed the most perfect ever invented 
by man. Of their domestic architecture we 
know nothing, unless the extant monasteries 
of the Levant or the remains of Herculane- 
um and Pompeii may be considered examples; 
but as these were constructed long after the 
degradation of Greek art proper, and were 
at best semi-Roman, it is hardly just to view 
them as illustrative of Grecian domestic life. 
It seems unnecessary to examine minutely 
the different orders of Grecian architecture, 
for with the Doric, the Tonic and the Corin- 
thian we all have been familiar from child- 
hood; but it may be remarked that these or- 
ders are not the development. in succeeding 
ages of a single principle, but were employed 
and flourished contemporaneously. The Tus- 
can and Composite were unknown to Greece 
in her palmy days, and speak ‘unmistakably 
of a sad degradation of the original spirit 
and purity of her early art, 

The principle of Greek art being horizon- 
tal extension, renders its adaptation to our 
modern purposes impossible: it does not ad- 
mit of stories or eleyation., ,.Windows not 
entering into the idea of its construction 
(they were unknown in all the best works), 
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the only sources of light were the roof and 
door. In fact, the Greek architects only 
worked for a beautiful and commanding ex- 
terior: the temple was not for the worshiper, 
but the priest; not to contain the people, but 
to enshrine the divinity; and hence copies of 
their best works are unsuitable to our wants, 
whether domestic, educational, municipal, or 
religious. But itis a vulgar error to suppose 
Grecian architecture fettered bythe stringent 
roles with which modern writers have invest- 
ed it. On the contrary, some of the best 
specimens extant are as free and picturesque 
in outline and treatment as any medieval 
work. Hach structure was complete in itself, 
but, as in the case of the celebrated Erecthe- 
um, two or three were united, either from 


motives of utility or economy, and, although | 


structurally independent, formed one archi- 
tectural mass. Grecian architecture makes 
its impression at once; its beauties lie unveil- 
ed to the spectator; it requires no study to 
unravel its mystery. Simple in construction, 
marvelous in symmetry, its expression is hu- 
man, and neyer can produce that higher re- 
ligious feeling (at least in the modern mind) 
which is the dominant effect of the Gothic. 
In the latter, the principal of vertical exten- 
sion, in combination with such profusion of 
ornament, such multiplicity of detail, such 
variety and depth of light and shadow, such 
vast perspective of arch and column, almost 
rivals Nature herself in the prodigality, sug- 
gestiveness, and mystery of its work. In 
Greek art, following its religious system from 
man to hero, from hero to god, and back 
from god to man, we find the simplicity of its 
expression perfectly in accordance with the 
humanity of its faith : thus, it is faultless in 
form, earthly in expression; not struggling, 
not soaring, not aspiring, but smiling, calm, 
eontented with the present, careless of the 
future—filling the eye with the sense of bean- 
ty even to satiety, but failing to touch the 
heart or satisfy the longing of the worshiper 
of the living God. 

In turning to the architecture of Rome, we 
shall find it equally the expression of the 
people as that of Greece, and the difference 
im the characteristics of the two nations il- 
lustrated in the most striking manner. ‘The 
Greeks were architects and artists—the Ro- 
mans builders and imitators. The spirit and 
instinct of Rome were ultra-heathen—not, as 
the Grecian, esthetic, genial, reflective and 
refined, but violent, brutal, iustful of con- 
quest, hard, boastful of suffering, despising 
the graces of life because inured to the 
hardships of the camp. To fancy sucha 
people enjoying, realizing, comprehending, 
or even tolerating, a Phidias or Appelles, a 
Raphael or a Titian, is a task which even the 
imagination refuses to perform. But when, 
on the other hand, their warlike undertakings 
could be facilitated by the construction of a 
road, or when, for the uses of their capital, 
an aqueduct was necessary, or when, for the 
gratification of their brutal passions, an am- 
phitheatre was needed, then their indomit- 
able will, untiring energy and tenacity en- 
abled them to overcome difficulties which 
would have dismayed the more cultivated 
Greeks. ; 

The only development of the genius of the 
Romans is the application of the principle of 
the arch to purposes purely utilitarian—a 
principle they borrowed from the older na- 
tions, but which their practical spirit appre- 
ciated and perfected. But, with their usual 
indifference to, or want of perception of, the 
beautiful, they tried to combine the two an- 
tagonistic systems, the entablature and the 


arch, with a result that might haye been, an- 

ticipated—the destruction of the artistic valve 

of both. Where the arch performed its | 
work, the entablature was useless, and *be- 
came a mere ornament, incongruous and in-' 
capable of being brought into harmony with 
the flowing lines of the arch. The architec 

ture of Rome was as little prompted or in- 
fluenced by religious as’ by testhetic feeling, 
for the Romans were not, as the Assyrians or 
b gyptians or Greeks, or even the Orientals, a 
religious people; and while we find, scatter- | 
ed over the globe, enaless remains of their 

theatres, arenas, bridges, aqueducts, baths, 

triumphal arches and roads, few traces of 

their temples are extant. And this cannot 

be accounted for by the supposition that they 

have perished from lapse of time, for they 

were good builders, and there is no reason 

why their temples should have suffered from 

this cause more than their other works, The 

few examples we have are. copies of Greek 

edifices or the work of Grecian architects. 

The idea of any deep religious feeling seems 

foreign to the spirit of a people whose sole 

motive was conquest—whose dependence was 

on their own irresistible will. The expression 

of Roman architecture is strength and dura- 

bility; it lacks entirely the grace and purity 

of the Greek, and depends for its effect not 

npon the beauty of its lines or the finish and 

delicacy of its ornament, but upon its perfect 

adaptation to the end desired, and the solidi- 

ty and mechanical excellence of its, construe- 

tion. There is scarcely a building standing 

to-day, designed by the Romans, which is 

dot a monument of their ignorance and bad 

taste. The Coliseum, with its mixture of 

arch and entablature, is impressive only from 

its size; the Pantheon, architecturally, is a 

monstrosity, with its grand debased portico 

tacked on to its grand dome; and so it iswith 

almost every work in which utility or strength 

is not the ruling motive. 
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WAIFS FROM PARISIAN AND LONDON 
JOURNALS. 


The World praises Mengini warmly, for his 
performance in ‘* William Tell,” and declares 
that no tenor, from the original Arnold- 
Nourrit and his crushing successor, Duprez, 
down to Roger and Tamberlik, ever before 
succeded in imparting life and spirit to the 
character, or has been endowed with the means 
indispensable to an effective delivery of the 
music, from first to last, in the same degree 
as Mongini. True, as a mere voéalist, he is 
unequal, and has yet to learn not only the ars 
celare artem, but the important secret of lead- 
ing naturally up to a climax: He never be- 
fore had so favorable a chance’ to display his 
magnificent voice and vigorous style of de- 
clamation, which place him apart from opera- 
tic singers of the day. He did not attempt 
the high C sharp in trio—2d act—but except- 
ing that he sang all his music just as written. 

‘The general performance was, he says, not 
up to Covent Garden opera level, and excuses 
the orchestra, because they worked hard that 
afternoon in Sydenham Palace concert. 


Christine Nilsson’s first appearance, this 
season, drew the most crowded and _ brilliant 
audience yet seen there. The World eulo- 
gizes her warmly in Lucia, and pronounces 
her performance of that role, more or less 
perfect, and what last year was but brilliant 
promise, is now absolute excellence, he de- 
clares. Nothing is said about Bulterini’s Ea- 
gardo, Santley’s Enrico, or Foli’s Raimondo, 


The 4th—old—Philharmonic concert had 
on its* programme a symphony by Cipriani 
Potter, which the World styles a masterly 


'composition worth reviving ; Holmes played 


Rode’s- Coneerto for violin, B minor, and 
Halle, the Serenade and Allegro giocoso by 
Mendelssohn, Besides these, Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony was given, Sims Reeves 


|) sang ‘‘ Through the Forest,” that almost im- 


possible scena from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,’’ and 
Edith Wynne a grand aria from Mozart’s 
“*Tdomeneo.” : 


Three thousand singers and players and 
twenty thousand auditors, honored Rossini’s 
memory at Sydenham Palace, on May 11th, 
with performance and earnest heed of selec- 
tions from his best works. Costa raised 
‘from a bed of illness,” to conduct that fes- 
tival, never more emphatically proved him- 
self conductor of conductors, and was duly 
honored therefore. Tietjens did not sing, 


‘but Mmes; Rudersdorff, Dolby, Vernon, Rig- 


by, and Santley, with.the chorus, received 
unqualified praise for their share in Rossini’s 
“‘Stabat Mater.” The Prayer of Moses re- 
ceived an unanimous encore for its perfect 
execution, and the orchestral work had one 
fault only in critical judgment—oceasional 
unsteadiness, especially in pizzicalo accompa- 
niment to andante theme in the overture to 
‘* Semiramide.”’ 


Minor concerts are freely noticed in London 
journals per last steamer. Among them one 
by Carl Hause. Sims Reeves excited Bristol 
greatly last month with his Francis Osbaldes- 
ton-—‘‘Rob Roy,’’—and those pet songs, ‘* My 
Love is like a red, red Rose,” ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and Macgregor’s Gathering. 

Cipriani Potter is said by the Globe, to have 
written eight other symphonies, besides that 
played at old Philharmonic, each movement 
of which received loud applause, and he was 
called out at its close with all the honors. 


Arabella Goddard played in St. George’s 
Hall recently a new fantasia by Jules Bene- 
diet, on airs from ‘‘ Der Freischitz,” which 
pleased so much, that it was enthusiastically 
encored. He wrote four others for her pre- 
viously. 

Fantasea, a new ballet now performing at 
Berlin, requires 480 performers to give it 
éclat ! 


Neruda, the female violinist, has invaded 
London. 


The Globe liked Rose-Hersee in ‘‘ L’Elisir,”’ 
for her facility, intelligence, and vivacity. 


The Paris Entr’Acte says, Alboni is en- 
gaged by Maurice Strakosch, to sing fifty 
times in Rossini’s solemn Mass, within two 
months from October 18th, throughout Hol- 
land, Belgium, and French ‘‘ provinces,” for 
150,000 franes, or $30,000 gold. 


Charley Adams would seem to be liked in 
a minor opera house at Vienna, in Masaniello. 


Liszt’s ‘‘St. Elizabeth ” so bored Vienna, 
on its first performance, that extensive ents 
were made, ere a second performance could 
be had, 


Mme. Monbelli, credited by Jules Janin as 
une grande artiste, has replenished yoeal re- 
sources for London concerts, 


Verdi is, on dit, writing an opera for Pari- 
sian delight, at Napoleon’s new opera house, 
which his minister recently admitted to have 
already cost 48,000,000 franes, and Sardou 
writes its libretto, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Sole Lessee and Director.............2. Fs eseeeeeees J. Grau. 


Return of Mr. Gran’s celebrated 
FRENCH OPERA COMPANY, 
after a most successful toyr in the Western cities. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON, 
LIMITED TO TWO WEEKS. 
SATURDAY AND MONDAY, MAY 29 and 31, 
only two nights of Offenbach’s famous and successful Opera 
Boutfe, 
“LA VIE PARISIENNE,” (Life in Paris), 
with Rosk-BeLi, DescLauzas, CARRIER, BECKER, GUERETTI, 
Rizarelli, Genot, Bourgoin, Bageard, V. Maurice, Mussay, 
Deligne. 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 1.—First time in America of Herve’s chef 
d’ceuyre, 
“CHILPERTIO,” 
Seats at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway ; Peters’, 198 
Broadway, and at the Theatre Francais. 


NOW OPEN 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 


With his 
UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA 


every evening 


Popular Garden Concerts 
Mr. J. LEVY, 


The greatest Virtuoso of the day on}the Cornet-a Pis- 
ton, 


TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), MAY 30TH, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR: THEODORE THOMAS. 
ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
PRIVATE BOXES EXTRA TWO DOLLARS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Broadway, Seventh avenue 
nd Belt Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth 
and Highth avenue Cars are distant but a short block. 


WALLACK’S 


Proprictor and Manager,.......... Mr. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 714; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Last Night of 
CASTE. an CASTE. 

Monday, May 31, MASKS AND FACES. 
Tuesday, June 1, THE RIVALS. 
Wednesday, June 2, MARRIED LIFE. 

The management has the pleasure in announcing the ar- 
riyal of the celebrated 

LAURI TROUPE. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


DAMES SISK {Ol conte pnapeha > =nKce esmeses.cusan Proprietor 
¢ -.+...0..- Stage Manager 
Musical Director 


CASTE. 


Matinee, Saturday, at 2, 
THE HERMIT’S BELL, with 
IRMA, 

The French Nightingale. 
This (Saturday) Evening, May 29, 
FAREWELL OF TOSTEE, 
She will appear in two pieces. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Twenty third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


Mr. James Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. C, W. Tayleure,.........ess ee cceccesacs ee Sole Manager 
First production in English of Sardou’s heroic Drama: 
PATRIE (Eatherland), 
From the author’s manuscript expressly translated for Mr. 
Tayleure, H. A. Delile, Esq, 
Scenery, costumes, &c., trom Sardou’s original Paris de- 
signs and models. 


E. COLONNE 


Mr, ©. W. Couldock, ...... QB). 38.0% Count Rysoor. 
Mr. Frank Mayo, ........ BB.$5- 2545 Capt. Karloo. 
Mr. George H. Clarke, ....aS.......- La Tremonille. 
Mrs. Mary Gladstane, ....88 .....--.--+.-. Dolores. 


Mad. Ponisi, as 
\Military Ballet by the Morlacchi Troupr, 
First Patrie Matinee at 214, Saturday. 
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Normal Academy of Music, 
AT PAINSVILLE, Ohio, 

Commences July 6th, 1869, and continues eight weeks. 


TEACHERS; 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland. 
« §. B, HAMLEN, “ 
J. EDWARD HANER, New York City. 
GEO. W. BRAINARD, Cleveland. 
For Circulars of this excellent Music School address : 

8. B. HAMLEN, 
228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


“a 


“ 


Watson's Art Hournal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 29. 


The office of Watson’s ArT JouRNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


A SHORT TALE—SOME FACTS AND A 
FEW QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Edwin Booth was asked to read ‘‘Man- 
fred” to the accompaniment. of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and for that Society. 

He consented, and refused, in advance, all 
remuneration. 

He read Manfred, and he read it in a very 
second-rate manner. His name drew some 
people; but those familiar with the Philhar- 
monic audiences, know that the addition to 
the receipts was not a very important item; 
and we know, that the poem could have 
found a better exponent for a hundred dollars. 

To reward these gratuitous services, the 
Society presented Mr. Booth with a piece of 
plate, which cost it nearly four hundred dol- 
lars, and a formal vote of thanks. 

The President, Dr. Doremus then, in the 
name of the Society, offered the services of 
the whole body to Mr. Booth for a ‘‘ Man- 
fred”’ matinee, if he desired it; and, in addi- 
tion to play any other piece he might wish 
for, to make up a programme, 

Mr. Booth accepted the generous offer, of 
course. 

The ‘‘Manfred” matinee took place at 
Booth’s Theatre, and the amount realized 
thereby, exceeded, they say, two thousand 
dollars. 

Granted, that such is fact, then Mr. Booth 
realized for his gratuitous services, about two 
thousand four hundred dollars, besides the 
vote of thanks. 

Each member of the Philharmonic will re- 
ceive for his season’s services, say eighteen 
public rehearsals and six concerts, not to 
mention private rehearsals, the munificent 
sum of about two dollars, more or less! 

Were Mr. Booth’s services really gratui- 
tous ? 

Tf they were, was not the piece of plate 
and the vote of thanks, sufficient honorary 
remuneration ? 

If so, how could Mr. Booth accept the ser- 
vices of the whole Society, in further pay- 
ment, when full satisfaction had been already 
rendered ? 

Was Dr. Doremus authorized to offer the 
services of the Society to Mr. Booth ? If so; 
by whom ? 

Or was it an arbitrary use, or abuse of his 
position, for personal reasons satisfactory to 
himself ? 


1 


4 


Further, and finis—if Mr. Booth was satis- 
fied with the honor of reading with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and received the further 
honorary and practical satisfaction of a piece’ 
of plate, duly inscribed with praises of his: 
unheard of liberality, in addition to the vote 
of thanks, how can he, gracefully, put to his 
bank account, a large sum of money received: 
as payment for gratuitous services, already 
overpaid ? 

The two great professional charities of this 
City, the Dramatic Fund and the Musical 
Fund, would seem to be the right recipients 
of this ‘*Manfree matinee” money, which 
was earned jointly by an actor and musicians 
under these circumstances—that their ac- 
counts were square—that neither owed a 
cent or an obligation to the other. Let these 
beneficent charities benefit by the united 
services of the Drama and Music, and the 
“ Manfred” matinee will be relieved from its 
present very equivocal position. 


RPO MEG >.<t<i wre 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The Central Park Garden, although the 
season commenced there much earlier than 
nsual, has been favored with brilliant andi- 
ences, and the general opinion is, that it is 
the most delightful summer place of resort in 
the country. Mr. Theodore Thomas is the 
most admirable caterer for the musical taste 
of the public that we know of. While he 
never falls below the high standard of excel- 
lence, which he has advoeated and maintain- 
ed for many years, he provides liberally for 
the popular taste, without playing a note of 
bad music. To select such programmes for 
a hundred concerts, constantly varying them, 
requires exquisite tact, and to Mr. Thomas 
this high credit must be given. Of the per- 
formance of the music we can only say, that 
it is even better than last year. The orchestra 
gives grand evidence, not only of admirable 
training, but of the satisfactory results of 
constant practice together. ! 

Mr. Levy, the great cornet-player, shines 
to wonderful advantage at Central Park Gar- 
den. He is unquestionably a master of his 
art. His tone is pure, beautiful and sympa- 
thetic, his execution brilliant, accurate, and 
finished, and he throws fine sentiment and 
tender expression into his melodies. His 
performances are received with enthusiasm. 

Central Park Garden is the place for sum- 
mer nights. 


In consequence of the speedy appearance 
of the ‘‘ Laurie '[ronpe,” the reign of that 
most delightful of plays, “ Caste,” is draw- 
ing rapidly to a close. Those who haye not 
witnessed the finished performance of this 
play at Wallack’s theatre, would do well to 
take advantage of the last opportunity that 
will occur for some months. 

There will be a ‘‘ Caste” matinee to-day, 
Saturday, at two o’clock. 


Mr. Grau has returned to the City with his 
admirable company, after a brilliant and suc- 
cessful tour through the West, and will pre- 
sent this evening and Monday evening, May 
29th and 38l1st, the charming opera of ‘La 
Vie Parisienne,” which has proved so popu- 
lar. On Tuesday, June 1st, he will produce 
Hervé’s celebrated opera, ‘‘ Chilperic,” with 
a brilliant cast and appropriate scenery and 
costumes, From what we know of the mu- 
sic, we believe it will make a hit, and attract 
brilliant audiences. It is a pity, that Mr. 
Grau is compelled to close his season at so 


' 


early a date ; but as his contracts with his 
singers expire in two or three weeks, it is 
simply a matter of necessity. But it wil, ne- 
vertheless be a cause of regret to all, that so 
well conducted an establishment should, even 
for a time, discontinue its operations. 


The Fifth Avenue Theatre will sustain a 
severe loss in the withdrawal of that talented 
artist and popular fayorite Mlle. Tostee, who 
is on the eye of leaving for Enrope. Her 
career in this country has been one of un- 
questionable success, and in certain roles it 
will be very difiicult to supply her place. 

In the mean time, Ivma, the graceful, 
talented, piqnaut, and beautiful actress is left 
to us, and she has the consummate art to 
make us feel, that while she occupies the 
stage, she fills up the measure of delight, 
and no one else is needed. irma, Aujac, and 
the other talented artists, will appear during 
next week, in the most popular operas of 
their repertoire, 


The Plymouth Organ Concerts at Dr. 
Beecher’s church, continue to attract large 
audiences, on fine days. They take place 
every Saturday afternoon, between 4 and 5 
o'clock Pp. M., and the admission fee is only 
fifteen cents, or ten tickets for a dollar, to 
defray expenses. The movement is popular, 
and must spread the taste for good organ 
playing, as the best organists in the Country 
have been alternately called upon to illustrate 
the great schools, and display the vast re. 
sources of Hook’s great- Plymouth organ. 
Dr, Clare W. Beames took the grand instru- 
ment in hand on the 15th inst., and, perform- 
ed a fine programme, which we append, in a 
musicianly and effective manner. Notwith- 
standing the exceeding inclemency of the 
weather, bis reputation attracted a very large 
audience, and gratified them to a remarkable 
degree by his clever treatment of the classic 
and popalar selections which he so judicions- 


ly made. The programme was as follows:— 

1. Andante from Symphony No. 1,..........-.+. Beethoven 

9. Overture, “Poet and Peasant,”.............. Von Suppe 
a, Nocturne from ‘* Midsummer Nigh.'s 

3 Dream,’’ Mendelssohn 
b, Scherzo from Reformation Symphony, 

4. Selections from the Messe Solennelle,............ Rossini 


a, Contralto Solo, ‘O Salutaris ;’’ b, Trio, ‘‘Gratias 
Agimus;” c, Tenor Solo, ** Dominus Deus.” 

. Fantasia, ‘‘I Puritani,”’ 

Hf RMS TUBPON, ics << ncbiniors ds eejee » seins 


-..-.--Wmil Nauman 


Signor Giorza’s concert at the Union 
League Theatre attracted a large and bril- 
liant audience, although the tickets were 
placed at three dollars each. The performers 
at this concert were all, we believe, pupils of 
Signor Giorza, and we must candidly confess 
taking it altogether, that we never heard so 
admirable a pupils’ concert. The following 
is a list of the ladies and gentlemen taking 
part in the programme:—Mrs. C. Medina, C. 
Talboy, and R. Dart, Misses F. Powell, A. 
Powell, V. Burton, Ada Leaman, Maria Pit- 
kin, E. 8S. Burdett, Josie Meiere, F. G. 
Schwab, A. Osgood, Ella Waller, F. Green, 
A. Henne, 8. van Emburgh, Nora Cranche, 
Schneider, Messrs, W. R. A. Johnson, R. W. 
Nathan, F. L. Dallon, Martinez, and Signor 
G. Gariboldi. 

We have already given a general epproval 


of the performance of the whole programme, | 
‘and as our space will not vermit us to notice 


the’ pieces in detail, we beg that those whose 
names do not appear below, will consider 
themselves heartily praised for their work. 
The first prominent excellence was the Duo 
from “ Belisario,” by Messrs. Johnson and 
Nathan. While both have well cultivated 
yoices and sing with taste, Mr, Johnson must 
rank among the best amateur singers of the 
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day. The Duo, ‘‘Tl Galop,” by Mrs. C. Me- 
dina and Miss V. Burton, (daughters of the 
late manager Burton), was a very sterling bit 
of singing. Their voices are well trained, 
and their execution exhibits study together, 
and a sympathy in style and expression. 
Miss Fanny Powell sang a Cavatina from Gi- 
orza’s opero, 
strong impulse and fine musical instinct. 
She has studied well, and throws into, her 
singing much passionate expression. The 
Trio from Giorza’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” while it 
is musically a work of much excellence, is of 
a character far too light for a subject of such 
overwhelming grandeur and solemnity. But 
it is cleverly made, melodious, and contains 
many passages of marked effect, and in an 


opera would probably be the success of the 


evening. It was well sung by Miss M. Pit- 
ken, Miss V. Burton, Miss A. Ilenne, and 
chorus of ladies. 

Miss Annie Powell, who has but recently 
emerged as a vocalist, shows rare ability and 
aptitude for the art. She has an excellent 
voice, of mezzo-soprano range, and in her 
use of it exhibits intelligence, passion, and 
enthusiasm. She sang well, and received 
from a very critical audience, the well de- 
served honor of a recall. The other pieces 
of note were: the Quatuor from ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ 
well sung by Miss I. Powell, Miss S. van 
Emburg, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Nathan ; and 
the Trio from ‘‘ Crispino,” suny with infinite 
spirit by Messrs, Dallon, Martinez, and Sig- 
nor Gariboldi. 

The grand excitement of the evening, how- 
ever, was the performance of the last act of 
Vaceaj’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” by Miss Fan- 
ny Powell and Miss Antonia Henne, in cos- 
tume. This was no slight task to be under- 
taken by two young ladies, requiring, as it 
does, stage tact, perfect self-command, dra- 
matic action, and the power to individualize 
and carry ont an ideal character. It is one 
thing to sing the music in a parlor, and an- 
other to give it its due effect, when combined 
with dramatic situation and action. Wher 
we say, that these young ladies fulfilled these 
conditions, we yield them great, but only 
just praise. 

Miss Antonia Henne, who purposes to pur- 
sue an operatic career, exhibited qualities, 
which especially fit her for such a position. 
Her voice is of rare and beautiful quality, 
equal throughout its great range, and she has 
studied with so much intelligence, that in the 
prepevation for her wider career, she will 
have but little to unlearn. She is adapted 
for the stage in features and figure, both of 
which are pleasing, graceful, and expressive. 
The part of Romeo demands as well impas- 
sioned gesture, as passionate declamation in 
singing. To perfectly embody such a part, 
is hardly within the scope of « novice ; but 
Miss Henne far exceeded our expectations, 
Her bearing and steps were firm and unem- 
barrassed, her gestures were at once graceful 
and energetic, and she sang the music with 
force and fervor, phrasing with strong em- 
phasis, and embodying the’ mortal grief of 
Romeo, with ‘an abandon of passion, which 
was truly a realization of the scene. It was 
a performance of such unquestioned merit, 
as to call forth frequent bursts of applause, 
and to set at rest all doubts, as to the success 
of her fuinre career. 

Miss Fanny Powell had also an arduous 
part, scarcely less demonstrative than that of 
Romeo. It deals with the intensest emotions 
of our nature, and we could hardly hope, that 
so fair and fragile a young girl, could so for- 
cibly embody and grapple with them ; but 


when we saw with what natural and unem- 
barassed action she arose from the tomb, we 
felt, that she could aot fail. And we were 
not mistaken. She threw all the abandon of 
a practised artist’ into the »wild and passion- 
ate outbursts of maddening grief, which fol- 


|lowed the ecstacy of reunion with her hus- 
‘*Corrado,”’. and exhibited | 


band, and acted up to Romeo with so tho- 
rough a realization of the situation, and the 
absence of all personal identity, that we could 
hardly credit, that we were witnessing the 
initial performance of a novice. In her sing- 
ing as in her acting, this thorough abandon- 
ment to the passion of the situation, was ob- 
servable, proving the remarkable dramatic 
instinct of the young lady. 

Verily, these were a rare Romeo and Jaliet, 
and the audience observed its appreciation of 
their merits, by long continued plaudits and 
congratulations, 

The whole concert was a positive success, 
and reflected the highest credit upon Signor 
Giorza, both as a teacher and conductor. 


PATRIE, 


This latest emanation from Victorien Sar- 
dou’s dramatic work shop, was produced, on 
Monday last, at Fisk’s ‘‘“Grand Opera House,”’ 
with notable regard for mise en scéne, and ex- 
cellent ballet, introduced to show off Morlac- 
chi, and her ¢roupe in military exercises, but 
with inadequate dramatic interpreters, of Sar- 
dou’s intensely tragic melo-dramatic situa- 
tions, and long drawn out dialogues to depict 
them. The scencs that opened this drama, 
those which depicted Brussel’s ramparts by 
moonlight, its Town Hall and Public Square, 
which in connection with a drawing room, 
looking out upon the scaffold, furnished op- 
portunity for the horrible situations, of Sar- 
dou’simagination, which he worksup in thrill- 
ing fashion, @ la mode francaise, as laid down 
by his libretto, and designs, were masterly,, 
both in design and execution, and vastly 
honored Messrs. Manston, in their faithful 
copies of Sardou’s historical fancies in scenic 
coloring. 

So far as the interpolated ballet, a la mili- 
laire, and the mise en scene are concerned, 
there can be no dissent from hearty commen- 
dation. 

With regard to Sardoun’s fine spun dialogue, 
and persistent strain, by his prolonged call 
upon passionate utterances, and for intense 
agonies, from actors of chief roles, and the 
wearisome effect produced by such overstrain- 
ing, upon the public that witnesses them, al- 
most every clear judgment which endured 
unto the end of ‘‘ Patrie,”’ must concur, in 
saying, that American habits of thought, ac- 
tion or utterance of emotion, and endurance. 
of dramatic performance, are in this work 
severely offended. 

Three hours form our publie’s limit, for the 
grandest performance, ina theatre, or concert 
hall, even by the most accomplished, sensa- 
tional artists. 

In Paris, where this drama obtained in an 

outside theatre, a great success, five hours 
are not wearisome moments, when grand act- 
ing or singing is brought to aid dramatic col- 
oring of situations. 
_ Liacking those aids to public interest, this 
drama, seems to have been a mistaken selec- 
tion for a theatre, widely remote from a gen- 
eral public, and unprovided with facilities 
to visitors, which can alone give such a badly 
located house, paying attendance, 

We refer especially, to lack of conveyance 


to, and from, the leading avenues, by stage, 
or car. When the drama closed with intense- 
ly tragic effect, at 12.15, the fortunately small 
audience, found themselves mostly, at the 
merey of extortionate hackmen, as but one— 
upward car—was available and not one stage 
could be found. 

Mr. Fisk’s cheap line of cabs, should have 
been there, ready to convey home, at least the 
few who paid for admission on that occasion. 

We are reluctant to speak of the acting of 
this drama, because first class players are im- 
periously demanded for several leading char- 
acters, and that house is not favorable to free, 
and clear delivery of the voice, or grateful to 
modulations, required in emotional passages. 
Allowing for these extenuations, we find Mr. 
Bangs more apt in seizing the points of his 
role, than any other actor; that Mr. Clarke 
its popular taste by his lively enactment of 
a French nobleman, but Mr. Cardens admir- 
able performance of Prospero’s role was an 
exceptional outbreak. That Mr. Chippendale 
made a clever ‘‘Jonas,” and Miss Grey 
effected as Donna Rafaela, a far higher esti- 
mation, than she has ever attained here. 
Mme Ponisi’s brief opportunity, found her 
amply prepared, to do it full justice, and in- 
duce regret, that she could not give us more, 
of that masterly kind of acting. 

Mrs. Gladstone has almost every qualifica- 
tidn for a tragic actress, save vocal power and 
sustentation. To faithfully pourtray Donna 
Dolores, might well appal the stoutest con- 
fidence of a veteran tragedienne, even such 
as Fanny Kemble, and so passing by her short 
comings in long sustained, passionate utter- 
ance, we accord her warm praise, for a good 
idea of duty, intelligent action, with deter- 
mined purpose to accomplish—if possible— 
the horrible passion painting, allotted to her, 
even at risk of vocal extinction, and prostra- 
tion of physical energy. 

Mr. Couldock disappointed great expecta- 
tions, by his exaggerated intensity of tragic 
style, and utterance, of even moderate lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Mayo would have interested, and 
satisfied that public for more than he did, 
if his imitation of Edwin Booth, were 
not so palpable, in make up, tone of voice, 
gesture and movement. He found some happy 
moments, however, of natural movement, 
and utterance, to give him applause from the 
masses, and credit with unbiassed judgment. 

If ‘‘ Patrie ” could be reduced within three 
hours play, without emasculating its spirit 
and point, there might be a chance for its fair 
success here, even with its present cast. That 
done and means used, of attaining or de- 
parting from the house, the general public, 
would probably go, at least once to witness 
a drama that has tired Paris to frenzy. 

Cuts have been made in this drama since 
its first performance, so that by 11.15 the 
curtains falls upon its last tableau, as fixed by 
Mr. Tayleure. 

This evening it will be presented in recon- 
structed form, with rigid adherence to Sar- 
dou’s original libretto, and exclusion of those 
improvements upon it, designed by Mr. Tay- 
leure. Now there is some hope for remune- 
rative patronage of a great Parisian novelty 
and patriotic sensation. 


oo 


OLE BULL'S GRAND CONCERT. 


Herr Ole Bull experienced once more, on 
Tuesday evening last, the disagremens in- 
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tained then, but a small paying audience, to 
bid him farewell to New York, and the faith- 
less printer, commissioned ‘to print his pro- 
grammes, failed like some other printers, to 
perform his work. 'To appease the incessant 
demands for such bills of musical fare, a set 
apology from the stage was found requisite, 
and twenty minutes after the hour named for 
commencing, Mr. T. Marteus endeavored by 
Liszt’s Transcription on ‘ Rigoletto,” to 
charm away unpleasant thoughts from irritat- 
ed minds, 

Mr. Wm. MeDonald, a tenor from Boston, 
recently engaged at Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity 
church, as first tenor, gave after considerable 
delay, a taste of his quality, in a solo, and 
contributed effectively to soothing of troub- 
led spirits, by his sweet tones and good taste 
in using a nice voice. 

After further tedious delay, Herr Ole Bull 
appeared, to play his very extensive concerto 
in A major, so familiar to our ‘concert hall 
attendants. 

After more delay, upon his conclusion, 
Miss Barton, from Boston, sang a cavatina, 
in neat and tasteful style, and so gained a re- 
call, Another delay of some ten minutes, 
brought Ole Bull finally upon the stage, to 
play his own fantasia to illustrate Scottish 
airs. 

Having noted this first part of his concert, 
which closed at,9.20, we do not thinkit worth 
our while to pursue observation further, and 
merely remark, in general, that Herr Bull 
did not appear to be in good spirits or humor, 
and did himself scant justice by his perform- 
ance on that occasion. 

What caused his languid, almost listless 
style of playing, can only be inferred from 
the present, inadequate public for a farewell, 
and his engagements to play at two different 
concerts on the following day, viz.: at 
Booth’s benefit matinee, and in Brooklyn for 
his own benefit, which caused him to reserve 
his energies for those occasions. 


—— 
THE NORTH GERMAN CORRESPON- 
DENT. 


We have much pleasure in commending to 
our readers The North German Correspondent, 
a recently established paper, published in 
Berlin, in the English language, with the in- 
tent of supplying a long felt necessity, viz.: 
the furnishing of thoroughly reliable inform- 
ation on all matters connected with Polities, 
Public Sentiment, Political Economy, Music, 


the Drama, Fine Arts, and every other sub- 
ject of interest, in connection with the North 
German Confederation, and spreading this 
valuable information before all classes of 
readers of the English language on both he- 
mispheres, thus supplying to thoseinterested 
in German affairs, what Galignani’s Messenger 
furnishes to those who are desirous of read- 
ing in English, what is current about France 
and Frénch opinion. This new paper will be 
largely quoted in this country. 


°@ 


Adelina Patti’s ‘‘loupe” has been removed 
from her pretty head by Nelaton—a Paris— 
without using chloroform, as she refused to 
allow its use. 


Gye went post haste from London, to 
bring his Amina over to Covent Garden. 


La Scala—Milan—has closed until Christ- 


cident to his profession. Steinway Hall con- | mas’ time. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES IN 
AMERICA. 


The Boston Evening Gazette remarks rather 
quaintly upon Miss Kellogg’s sole operatic 
performance there: ‘‘ The performance was 
of a uniform uneveness. Signor Susini may 
thank his stars, that he was among old ac- 
quaintances, who had the most agreeable me- 
mories of his former lyric triumphs; his voice 
is gone forever. The recitative accompani- 
ments were dreadfully mangled by the small 
orchestra. We should think the opera well 
adapted for use in towns and smaller cities,” 
Salem being a good place for it, bnt objection 
is made to using prompter’s whistle. 


Dr. Guilmette, not destroyed by recent 
misfortunes, will give classical and sacred 
concerts at Setwyn’s theatre—Boston—during 
the Jubilee week. 


The G'azetle declares, that in the 3000 chor- 
isters’ rehearsal for Boston’s quota to Gil- 
more’s Jubilee, it was proved that 3000 could 
perform their musie as with one voice. 


We regret to find that mismanagement has 
killed Wallace’s beautiful opera, and the se- 
veral companies which performed it, must 
seek other employment. To perform it, as 
given at our Academy, required, as we learn, 
one thousand- dollars of receipts, per nfeht, 
to balance expenditure, after severe reduc- 
tifns had been made, to reduce expenses. 

That amount could not be attracted now 
by principal singers, inadequate—with few 
exceptions—to dramatic singing of a high 
order, and not remarkably salient, or bril- 
Peet in execution of sweet, gracious melo- 
dies. 

The severe competition, which great artists 
in French opera, have recently brought to 
bear upon operatic patronage, has inevitably 
produced a demand for principals, in either 
Italian or English opera, that can match, if 
not surpass them. These not being furnish- 
ed, the public abstained from attendance. 


? 


A Rare Voice i a CuourcH CHorr. St. 
John’s chapel—Varick street—has a rarely 
beautiful male contralto, or as Englishmen 
term it ‘‘ counter”? voice, among its choral 
force. 

Having recently heard this almost unique 
specimen of English speciality in song, we 
could but wish the species were more gener- 
ally diffnsed in our churches and part singing 
associations. 

Voices of that peculiar sweetness, clear- 
ness and withal, round, mellow quality, ease 
in ascending the contralto scale, and fidelity 
in expression, are very seldom heard in this 
country, although quite common in old Eng- 
land. Mature voices now preponderate in 
that choir, but there is one exquisite soprano 
among the few boys left with its ranks. 


a 


At the Cinselli, while ‘‘ Il Trovatore ” was 
performed, tle Manrico—one Ceresa—sud- 
denly lost his voice, and thereupon a grand 
row ensued, which only could be silenced by 
a violin player, leaping from the orchestra 
and finishing Manrico’s part cleverly, 


Changes are talked off in musical affairs 
within St. Paul’s cathedral. The choir is to 
be increased, supernumeraries better paid, 
and regularity, order, and reverence will be 
substituted for slovenliness, neglect, and in- 
difference, 


TATION FHA JUBILEE 


’ dy 
To he held in “the City of Boston, 
Jume AStie, L6th, A7th, 48th, 19th, L869. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1869. 


by Prayer, and the delivery of 


The Festival to be Jnpugurated: a ati LN oon on gia First oe 


Peeciers Ww releoming all disting ulished cuests and Vv isitors to Bostort and‘ to Modeachtaotte: 


ALSO, A 


CONCRATULATORY NATIONAL ADDRESS, 


ON THE 


Restoration of Pence and [rion throughout the Dand, 


EO BE-PORLOWED BY A 


GRAND NATIONAL phearbes 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURE CF WHICH WILL BE A 
Vyv 


i Chorus of Twenty 


j ti / 
Selected from the Schools of Boston and its vicinity, who will sing 


NATIONAL AIRS AND HYMNS OF PEACE, 


GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 


ACCOMPANIED BY A 


‘ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS, 


Including the leadine Bands) and best performers in\ the United, States,\ ivith "ia additional accompanying effects of 


Artillery and Infantry Firing, Chiming of Bells, &c. 


The following description of the manner in which the Brock pieces selected for this Concert will be performed may serve to give 
some idea of the grand effect to be produced. ‘ 


THE PROGRAMME WILL OPEN WITH THE 


SYMPHONY—Haw. Cotumera, once through by the Fuil Band of One Thousand Performers. 1st VERSE—Full Band of One 

Thousand, and Grand Chorus of Twenty Thousand. 2d VERSE—Full Band, Grand Chorus, and Chiming of jall the Bells in 

the City. 3d and LAST VERSE—Full Band of One Thousand, Grand Chorus of ‘'wenty Thousand, Bells Chiming, Drums 
ealing in the distance, in exact time with the Musie. 


Artem Infantry Firing, and Cannon Pe 
(Nore.—The Bells will be rang, and the Cannon fire, by electricity froni the Music 'Stand.) 


Several pieces upon the Programme, including the National Airs of England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and other 
nations, will be perfcrmed with similar Grand Effect. 


SECOND DAY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th, 1869. 


a ttt 


GRAND CLASSICAL PROGRAMME. 


OD Gea a 
& ‘ | J 
Bes AZ 


aA Boe mh aN 
‘ 4 ALL THE MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN NEW ENGLAND, 
; al 
; 4 % And elsewhere available, to be united, forming the 
he : ca 2 
nA obA TEST, ORATORIO "CHORUS aa. 
2 EVER ASSEMBLED, EITHER IN EUROPE OR AMERICA, ; Vnge 
" Dt 0 memes iden 
iE: PROGRAMME, .. - 
PART I. MB 
1. RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OVERTURE, ON LUTHER'S CHORAL. as a 
“ A strong castle is our Lord.” : - - . . . ‘ "a NIcoral. 


2. ua. GLORY TO GOD. 
6. AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD. 
' From the “ Messiah.” = - - . ° © ° : + HanDeEL. 
3, a. HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL. 


From “ Elijah.” - = - = : ° = - . . MENDELSSOBN. 
_6. SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 


From “‘ Judas Maccabzus.” ; - : : . - . . + HANDEL. 
© INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
4 w ew aw 
PART Il, 
1. SYMPHONY (in C major), ? Boulder ot Oa Rieti) (nie <=) 8 ee 
f 1. Andante. Allegro. sini 
2. Andante con moto. 
3. Scherzo. 
ie - 
4. Finale, 
2. a. THE MARVELLOUS WORK. i bias is beg discos y Pay 
b. THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING. _ : ta mie 
From the “ Creation.” tv e i . “ ‘ ‘ » ° ~- Haypn. 
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THIRD DAY. : 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17th, 1869. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


PATRIOTIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMME. 
GRAND CONCERT FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


The Musical Exercises to be preceded by an appropriate Historical Address, in honor of the day, to be followed by a 
Choice Programme of 


POPULAR AND FAMILIAR MUSIC, 
OPENING WITH 


KELLER’S CELEBRATED AMERICAN HYMN, 


THE SELECTIONS WILL INCLUDE 


Ree OVERTURE TO ’"PRA" DIAVOLO, 


Arranged for the Grand Orchestra of One Thousand Performers, 


Fifty Trumpeters performing the Solo part, usually played by one Trumpet. 


THE FAVORITE SCENA FROM IL TROVATORE, INCLUDING 


VERDI’S ANVIL CHORUS, 


Will be brought out with Grand Chorus, Full Band of One Thousand, One Hundrd Anvils, Several Drum Corps, Artillery, 
Bells, &c. The Anvil part will be performed by One Hundred Members of the Boston Fire Department, 
who will be thoroughly rehearsed in their part of the performance. (Messrs. Moseley & Hodgman, 
Iron Merchants, of Boston, have kindly offered the use of One Hundred 
Anvils for the above purpose. ) 


The Programme will also include a piece to be performed for the first time, entitled, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GALOP, 


Respectfully Dedicated to the President, Directors and Stockholders of the Road. 
THE CONCERT WILL CLOSE WITH A 


en I) > NA A aRaGiioy © 82m Atver: 


Compesed expressly for this occasion, and dedicated to the People of America by an eminent European Author. 


THE PEACE JUBILEE WILL CLOSE WITH A 


With Music by the Full Band. (The Particulars of which will be announced thereafter.) 


For this occasion the seats will be removed from the great Parquet of, the Coliseum, thereby giving an opportunity 
for an interchange of congratulations and friendly greetings, and of bringing to a happy close 
the most imposing Musical Ceremonies and one of the Grandest National a 
Gatherings that has ever adorned the pages of History. 


FOURTH DAY = 


ms r FRIDAY, JUNEsthy seh 
PART I. 
rar aerate f a 
1. Ae, “To God. on i rtigh. haba “Sn, Baws?’ L EF- 1f 7 8 Pj Mehiepbs nie 
2. SYMPHONY, No. Os (in C Minor,) — - ~ = = 3 2 - e EETHOVEN. 
1. Allegro molto. 2. Andanie con moto. 3. Scherzo, siigete and Finale, try 
3, a. “ Achieved is the Glorious Work.’’—From tin “Creation.” - : - HAYDN. 
b. areas be to God. 77—F Rom ‘Eqisan.” = - : 2 : MENDELSSOHN. 
a ia pty 
INTERMISSION, FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
i NMamesmandiisd $C AssIaA 
1. a. * Sleepers wake, a Voice is Calling.’’—F rom core 7, - - MENDELSSOHN. 
b. PRAY ER,—From “Moses in Heyer.” ¢ )- - = 7 : + - Se] ROSEN / 
2. a. INFLAMMATUS.—From “Srapat Mater.” - . - inert ae ROSSINI. 
b. GLORTIA.—From tHe 1271’ Mass. 3 - . : : ~ Louis ES MOZART. 
3 HALLELUS) AH.—From tue “ Messin.” : L : ; . HANDEL. 
FIFTH DAW. ¢ 
SATURDAY, JUNE 19th, 1869. 
RPA RT ON SE, 
WILL INCLUDE THE 
a (_ Zi it eS 
st Ori der of ¢ las iz tate, 
| | J] 1 |. 
Aighes st Ord er of Classi iral Composition 
Or ct — SRO VOT , 
r% HolvSd } VAS Ai J 


GRAND. ORCHESTRA OF ONE THOUSAND PERPORMERS. 


PA Rae in ©, 


Z . ¢ : 
WILL BE DEVOTED TO FL -<) 


POPULAR: cen yd erp Shi OTTONS, 


INCLUDING A - 


GRAND POTPOURIT OEP AT I _NATIONS ; 


Ss de yg MOST FAVORITE AIRS OF J 


: 
ENGLAND, IRELAND. SCOTLAND, BE AROI, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, rman, and sehen Rodd 


CLOSING WITH THE 


NATIONAL ATR OF AMERICA. 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS’ 1867. 


THESHIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL | 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four Gop 
Mepats awarded, were of Equat VALvE, and without 
classification ; and that the award to Our Hovuse 
Aone, as manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was @ recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Re- 
orter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867. ] 


{ Translation. ] 


“ Mr. Cuickentnc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, 
as member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the ‘Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz. : : 

“That there is one single class of Gpld Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes.a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has be@n accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

“ Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


* Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Ga- 
vaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury. ] 


“© GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, 
the Gold Medal—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS.” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 


Thomas. : 
(Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


«Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER. 
‘ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


(Established in 1834), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex. 
tended plan,.in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


worRtLD., 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the “DUNHAM”’ PJANO’ will be continued by 
us; and While claiming: without fear, of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introducing to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 


HONORS, 
6 
we will exert our 1tmost effor keep the “‘DUNHAM’ 
PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain, 


‘WAREROOMS, 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 
Between 12th and 18th streé 


NEW YORK, 


71 


Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. 


THE FIRST 


J OF THE 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


atsimanssy 


Yn proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoiued: 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gory Mupat for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the listin Class X. 

Meuinet, President of the International Jury. 
M. Ferris, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorceEs KastTNER, 


Ampnrotsr ‘THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansiick, of the 
F, A.-GEYAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHTEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the two 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, under 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. Ina large hall, and at a 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instruments. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a nervous sensation by its irequent repetition. ese 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; butin the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the music 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally 
endowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor : they also possess (hat seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherlo unknown, which fills the 
grealest space, Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In ve- 
gard to expression, delicale shadind, variely of accen- 
tuction, the instrumens of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS ° 
have over those of 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 
AN ADVANTAGE WHICH. CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, velie- 
ment or graceful.. These pianos are.at the same time 
the instrument of the virltoso who wishes to astonish by 
the ealat-of his execution, and.of the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queated to us by the illustrious masters: in oneword, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the coneert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an tnexeeplional sonority.’ 


Warerooms:  STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 EAST 14, STREET, 
\NEW YORK. 
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MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TURE 
UT CURED 


. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- very Insirument warranted ven Years 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. §., as Principal of the Rupture Eve y Insirume arranted for Seven Years. 


Curative Institute, New Orleans, fora period of more than e tates 


fifteen years, had under bis care the worse cases in the ‘ 
BK. & GG. G. HOOK, 


country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


their great joy, restored to a sound body. 
CHURCH ORGANS, 


None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


= WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 


Dr. J. 


No. 


NEW YORK. 


other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps. au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a beautiful collection of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 
ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November, 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 


$4.00. Sent | will meet with immediate attention. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
e WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘ The Opera Bouffe.” 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 


AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 Kast 39th St., 


NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication, a2mo 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. E, FISHLEY, ii8¥ io, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The KRlysian Bed 


1 IWIN DOW SEZADES, 


Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


141 KIGHTH STREET, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


HARPS. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 
Grand, Semi-Grand and six octave 
DOUBLE-ACTION HARPS, 
WAREROOMS: 644 BROADWAY. 
N. E. Cor, Bleecker St. 

Striags, best quality ; Music and eyery requisite, 

. NEW HARP MUSIC. 

Souvenir de l’Opera, ‘‘ Romeo and Julietta,”’ for Harp ; Di- 
to Duo, for Harp and Piano; “Old 104th Psalm,”’ Solo for 
Harp, just published. 

Mr, EDGAR J. BROWNE receives and attends pupils 1 ror 
instruction on 1 the Hany, 


FELIX BARCKHOER, 


ORGAN BUILDER 


LANCASTER, N. Y., Erm Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbisho 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rey. P.. Durthaler, 5. 8, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Rev. 
N. Leste*. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.—Prof. W. Berge. N. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN st 
will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 


by 
i CORRESPONDENCE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Yuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 1 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. a 


Address, care of 
G, SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway.~ 


JA GREAT Sone 


IN A SMALL BODY; 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


Orchestral Lianes. 
Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN. & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 


and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
Warerooms, 


No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER S§T..- 


One block West of aay er 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G SCHIRMER, 
Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Music Paper, Strings, Portefolios, ete, 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 


Circulating Music Library; 


No. 701 Broadway, New York: 
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0 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF MUSIC, ART AND LITERATURE. 


pom MBP A a i at ao 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1869. 


DECKER BROS’ 


PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Vie 


‘Val de Moline, Amalfi, Italy,” 262, C. P. 
Cranch. The execution of this work is feeble, 
though the subject isa good one, it has a very 
sketchy appearance; the houses are poorly 
painted, and the outlines are too sharply de- 


322, 324, 326, 328 & 330 West 35th Street| fined 


between 8th and 9th Aves. until their 
°° New Store ”’ 


. at 
33 UNION SQUARE, Broadway 
j is completed. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 
ALL THE STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
| BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the Iron 
Pilate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
ductionofa 
MORE REFINED TONE, 
with : : 
COMBINED SWEETNESS anp GREAT POWER, 
and 
MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE EN- 
TIRE SCALE, 
and the capacity of 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 


First Musicians of this City, 
AND ELSEWHERE, 


AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the STATES 


THE 


Best Piano Manufactured. 


B@~- They are used by the Conservatories of Music ot 
New York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools 
the country, because of their 
Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and 
Perfect Equality of Tone, Elasticity of 
Touch, and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS, 


.| Conn.,”’ 266, J. R. Brevoort. 


‘The Housatonic,” 264, Ernest Parton. A 
well painted sky, but a mediocre landscape in 
composition as well as treatment. 

‘Portrait,’ 265, W. O. Stone. A rubicund 
looking old gentleman of sixty or seventy 
summers, is this portrait of Howell L. Wil- 
liams. The flesh tints are very delicate, and 
it is successfully painted. 

‘Harvesting in the Farmington Valley, 
A large land- 
scape treated in a broad, free manner; the 
color is good, and the foliage, and grasses 
are touched with a peculiarly clever crispy 
touch. Wethink if less of the same style of 
handling were visible in the sky, that it would 
recede more, it is now a little ‘loud’ as paint- 
ers say, and needs quieting. The picture is 
a very creditable one. 

“Portrait,” 267, D. Huntington. Of the 
stereotyped manner: there is too much black 
in the flesh tints. 

‘‘Andrew Mills,” 268. J. Hicks. An ordin- 
ary portrait of a still more ordinary looking 
gentleman; the catalogue informs us that the 
Dry Dock Savings Bank is the possessor of 
this very ordinary picture. 

“G. Coggshall,” 270, is the title of another 
gentleman’s portrait owned by the Bowery 
Savings Bank. We congratulate Mr. Hicks 
on his good fortune, but wesympathize with 
the Banks for their loss. 

“The Narrows and Fort Lafayette,” 269, 
S. Colman. There is a very luminous effect 
of color in this work; the sky is exceedingly 
brilliant, and the water is transparent and is 
lighted up by the shimmering light of the 
sun; the color of the fort is a little too strong 
for such a distance as it is supposed to be 
from the foreground. The picture is never- 
theless a very good one and is perhaps the best 
of Mr. Colman’s works. 

‘Touis XIV. at Marley,” 272, E. H. May. 
A fair composition, well executed in the man- 
ner of Conture, the celebrated French artist. 

“Summer Sea,” 273, W. J. Hennessey. 
There is considerable feeling in this some- 
what intensely bluish green picture, and, 
though, not favorably impressed by it, yet 
we consider the artist to be commended for 
its originality. 

“Col. J. H. Herbert,” 274, J. R. Robertson. 
The drawing of this portrait is not at all 
flattering to the artist, itis bad; the arms and 
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a stuffed mannikin, they are so artificial and 
untruthful, the face is tolerably painted. 

‘Take Champlain, near Port Kent,” 275, 
R. A. Blakelock. The re is nothing new in 
this unoriginal subject; it is, however, one of 
the best painted pictures by Mr. Blakelock. 

“Autumn in the Hudson Highlands,” 276, 
A. Lawrie. A lack of feeling is the chief 
characteristic of this very artificial landscape. 
We wish the men who attempt to paint land- 
scape would bear in mind, that to do it suc- 
cessfully, it must be done through the spirit, 
assisted by rules, of course; but no man, we 
avow, can paint a landscape, and give it the 
true appearance of nature, by any amount of 
rules alone. If you want to be a successful 
artist see that you possess the feeling, which 
is mnie in order to paint any subject truth- 
fully. ' 

“Boience and Christian Art,’’277, D. Hunt- 
ington. Two figures, an old man and a 
young woman, are the principal parts of this 
composition, which is rather symbolic: the 
figures are pretty well drawn, and the color 
about up to Mr. Huntington’s usual standard, 
—which is a red having for contrasts black 
and white. The sky if subdued, would improve 
the effect. 

“A Cove of Lake Champlain,” 278, C. A. 
Sommer. A strong cloud effect, but a not 
over well painted landscape. 

“On the Campagna,” 279, H. C. Bispham. 

: A cleverly composed picture of animals, that 
is quite creditable in drawing, but contain- 
ing too much purple and green in color. Mr. 
Bispham is an earnest worker and bye and 
bye he will make his mark. 

“Suburbs Albany, N.Y.” 280, Edward Gay. 
It is with real gratification that we write of 
this picture, whose painter is comparatively 
unknown to us, except through a few of his 
works, which were in former exhibitions of 
the Academy, and, which at that time im- 
pressed us favorably, but, though hoping that 
the artist would do something very good in 
the course of years, we candidly confess that 
we were taken by surprise on beholding the 
present canvass. It is so masterly in its treat- 
ment, and so entirely free of that besetting 
sin of the younger artists who try to ape their 
masters’ style or manner. In composition— 
it is well balanced in lines; in drawing—it is 
well defined, and in light and shade, it is 
forcible and effective. In color—it is exceed- 
ingly riche and powerful, with bright warm 
tints contrasted with cool greys. The manip- 
ulation of the foliage, and, in fact, of the en- 
tire picture, is artistic. The only thing that 
we would suggest to have changed, is the den- 
sity of the foliage coming against the sky near 
the middle of the picture; we think, a few 
skylights introduced near the frame would 
take away a feeling of heaviness from the 


Corner of [6th Street and 5th Ave. | breast look as if they had been painted from|large mass. It is a vigorous work, however, 
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and gives Mr. Gay a most prominent position 
among the best landscape painters of this 
city. That he may maintain that prominence 
is our earnest wish as long as he paints 
works equal to ‘Suburbs of Albany.” 

“The Rt. Rev. Dr. Kip,” 281. G. A. Baker. 
This is the only male portrait of six pictures 
by this dftistin the €xbibition; it 1s gracefully 
posed andits execution is thoroughly artistic; 
it is a successful portrait of a gentleman, and, 
having doubted Mr. Baker’s ability in that 
line, we now candidly say and believe, that 
he can paint a strong male head, and at the 
same time be without a rival in painting a 
woman’s portrait. 

“Morning Mist,” 282, G. L. Clough. A 
good composition, pretty well treated. 

“‘A Mountain Forest,” 285. A. B. Durand. 
This is a large upright picture, of tree trunks 
and foliage that are well drawn, but being 
black and heayy in color, all effect of the 
good drawing is lost. 

“J. J. Phelps,”’ 286, is the best painted por- 


trait by D. Huntington in the present exhibi- | 


tion; it contains less black in the flesh tints, 
and it is much purer in color than his other 
works, 

“The Konigsee, Bavaria,” 287, P. Weber. 
An other of this gentleman’s works, in his 
Characteristic manner. 

“Stirling Castle,” 288, Arthur Parton. The 
composition of this large landscape is pleas- 
ing, but the artist has not managed his light 
and shade successfully, as the number of 
strong lights and shadows at once indicate: 
the middle distance is too dark for the fore- 
ground, which is rather weak in color, though 
it is pretty well suggested in material. The 
artist should learn that to paint a picture of 
that size, he must sacrifice a number of minor 
parts for the most prominent ones, and in 
that way give breadth to his subject. A large 
picture without breadth is not as effective as 
the smallest sized canvas. We hope, Mr. 
Parton will be more successful with his next 
attempt. 

“Scene on the Upper Susquehanna,” 289, 
A. H. Wyant. The sky and distance are very 
beautiful in color besides being very success- 
fully treated;, the foreground is altogether 
too weak and uninteresting for the distance, 
we think a strong dark could be advanta- 
geously used in the f.reground; the compo- 
sition is simple, and generally pleasing, but 
the tops of the foreground trees, coming so 
near on a line with the mountains, are not 
painted sufficiently strong to convey to the 
spectator, anything like a just idea of the dis- 
tance between them and the mountains. Mr. 
Wyant is making rapid progress in his profes- 
sion, we hope he will eontinue to do so for 
many a year, 

“Sowing the Word”, 290, D. Huntington, 
We have a certain amount of respect for Mr. 
Huntington, as his name has been familiar to 
us through pretty well painted portraits, and 
landscapes that indicated that had he, (Mr. 
Huntington) made a speciality of that branch 
of art, he would have succeeded. Onur respect 
was great for Mr. Huntington as an artist and 
as a gentleman, and, as President of the Aca- 
demy, it was increased to almost veneration, 
as we believed, the manat the head of an Aca- 
demy of Art should be entitled to the respect 
of all persons, when filling his position in a 
satisfactory manner. Year after year we 
saw his works in the exhibitions, and for- 
ming our judgment on the general average of 
h‘s talent, we came to the conclusion that he 
was but one of many artists who some twenty 


years ago painted an occasional picture of | 


some promise, but had never since fulfilled 
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that promise, The fact of many others dif- 
fering from our opinion,®and according+to Mr. 
H. an ability to do what he had not thus far 
done had made us look forward to each suce- 
ceeding ‘‘salon”, for the realization of their 
faith and our hope. Let us see in all 
'eharity how they\are..realized _ in “‘‘Sow- 
ing the word”, a work containing three fig- 
ures, namely-an old manand his two daugh- 
ters; as acomposition there is no particular a- 


neither does it attract us with its originality; 
but, in bad drawing, in stiff attitudes, in cru- 
de coloring is forcibly obtrudes on our vis- 
ion, and we are obliged to noticeit. We sup- 
pose the artist’s intention was good when he 
painted it; we should however have his ex- 
planation in order to understand it; all we 
can learn from the picture is that an old man 
is supposed to be explaining something from 
a book, to two figures, intended for young 
women. Of the drawing of the figure on the 
left we fear it had been made from the head 
of a manikin,and, that the artist had forgotten 
that though its head revolves on its neck, yet 
Nature is not at all so accomodating as she 
has provided certain muscles which are slight- 
ly in the way, and which cannot be very well 
dispensed with though in this day of advan- 
| ced science and of Mr. Huntington’s art per- 
haps he has found a way. by which men and 
women can turn their heads clear around on 
their shoulders. What an inestimable bles- 
sing that would be to humanity! How the 
poor suffering body would be relieved of its 
pain, for by a revolution of the head all earth 
could be surveyed whilst the body remained 
at rest! But to be serious, if we can be ser- 
ious over Mr. Huntington’s compositions, 
placed as they are in the most prominent po- 
sitions of the gallery not from their superior 
merit, but because Mr. Hnntington occupied 
the position of President of the Academy. 
Yes, year after year, his works have occupied 
the chief places, and works possessing a great 


sight, simply, because the best places were 
filled with the inferior works of the officers of 
the Academy. 


We are sorry for Mr, H——He had a splen- 
did opportunity to become famous;—hy endea- 
yoring to improve in bis profession—by ex- 
ercising that modesty which all great men 
must haye,—by showing himself an earnest 
advocate in establishing a school of art, where 
attists and students could study. He has fail- 
ed—Instead of being prompted by the cause 
of art,he has allowed his own selfish desires to 
guide him, until now the community are a- 
roused, and will have him no longer, let the 
officers who are with him sink into oblivion 
also. Wehope that whatever man assumes 
the presidency of the Academy next, he will 
not forget the failure of Mr. Huntington as 
President of the National Academy of Design. 
The people do not care by what name the 
chief officer is called, so longas he administers 
the duties of his position well. 


——— eee 


Mlle. Wallinger is engaged at Berlin’s 
Royal Opera. Lucca cannot perform her en- 
gagement at Covent Garden, as Russian chills 
have seriously affected her throat. Mlle Wag- 
ner has received from Prussia’s bluff warrior 
king, a magnificent porcelain vase from his 
royal factory. Paintings adorn it copiously, 
| and besides that honor, she had with it a let- 
ter from him, expressing in most flattering 
| terms his warm admiration of her talent. 


bility shown in the management of lines, and. 


deal more merit have been placed out of | 


(From the Neue freie Presse of Vienna.) 


RICHARD WAGNER'S “JUDAISM IN 
MUSIC.” 


Motto: “Der Jude wird verbrannt,”” 
: i, 3 ~ LEssine. 
.. Richard Wagner, who,-for some time past, 
has again been working at his own self-glori- 
fication,|so iudispensable to him, by the in- 
dustrioys production of pamphlets, hast just 
published another. pamphlet under thertitle 
of Das Judenthum in der Music, Leipzig, J. J. 
Weber. The most abominable part of crea- 
tion are the Jews, and all those are Jews who 
do not worship Herr Richard Wagner: this is 
about the leading thought of the pamphlet, 
which, though thin, is running over with 
venom, ,Iteis dedica e. foe u- 
chanoff, 2é tess Nesselrode, and com- 
mencés with the complaint “that every one 
of Wagner’s artistic productions always meets, 
in the daily press, not only of Germany, but 
also of France and England with a spirit of 
hostility exerted for his disparagement.” The 
source of such wide-spreading eamity Wagner 
has discovered to be a general and regularly 
organized conspiracy of the Jews against him. 
We are told that, in consequence of an article 
(‘Das Judenthum ,in«der Music”); which he 
published, in 1850, in the Leipziger Music- 
zeitung, all the enemies of swine’s flesh have 
become his enemies also, and have ever since 
striven, in every possible manner, to be re- 
venged upon him. According to his asser- 
tion, the article created. an immense sensa- 
tion, though, strange to say, not R.. Wagner, 
but “‘K. Freigedank’Swas the signature ap- 
pended to it, and the editor, F. Brendel, never 
‘condescended to reveal the real avithor! . It 
indeed requires all Wagner’s self-complacency 
to believe that the entire world of art, and 
journalism, is still thinking of a pseudony-' 
mous article that appeared in the Leipziger 
Musikzeitung, nineteen years ago, and that’ 
every annoyance since suffered by him is no- 
thing more nor less than the vengeance of the 
Jews on his feuilleton. Iconfess that itis only 
now, through Wagner’s own pamphlet, that 
I knew anything of the article and of its il- 
lustrious parentage. The same is probably 
the case with the majority of my colleagues. 
But this is what Wagner will never believe: 
he is convinced, or at least, pretends that he 
is (for one really often hesitates considering 
him so limited in intelligence, as in his pam- 
phlet, he represents himself ta , that all 
his opponents are merely tho wo:n instraments 
bent upon carrying out the behests of a 
Jewish association formed to be revenged 
upon him. Though, from these fabulous re- 
sults, we ought to conclude that the article 
of ‘‘K. Freigedank” is as universally known 
as Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Prophet March” which ap- 
| peared soon afterwards, Wagner considers it 
adyisableto reprint the said article; a resolu- 
tion for which we feel sincerely grateful. 

He commences by attacking the Jews ge- 
nerally. As his object is ’the justification of 
his invincible repugnance to everything 
Jewish,”’ he of course paints without any 
light. The outward appearance of the Jew 
is a ‘disagreeable whim of Natare,” but, by 
the way, no misfortune for the Jew, because 
‘the feels very comfortable under this mis- 
fortune.” On the stage, it isimpossible “to 
imagine auy character, ancient or modern, 
represented by a Jew, without involuntarily 
feeling the obsolutely laughable inappropriat- 
eness of such an impersonation.” (I wonder 
whether Wagner’s Christian mind would really 
revolt at achieving success through the talent 
of Bettelheim, Osillag, or Sonntheim ?) 
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The educaied Jew is ‘‘the most heartless of 
men, and has relations only with those who 
neéd his money.” (It is from such relations 
that Wagner appears to have derived all his 
knowledge of the educated Jew.) Finally the 
author enters upon the relation of the Jews 
to art. ‘‘What the educated Jew had to say, 
when he wished to indulge in artistic utter- 
ance, could of course be only that which was 
unimportant and trivial, since his whole im- 
pulse towards art was luxurious and unneces- 
sary.” According to Wagner, everything a 
Jew does, in the-way of art, ‘‘must necessarily 
have inherent to it the quality of coldness, of 
indifference, even to triviality and ridiculous- 
ness.”” And what name does he mention im- 
mediately after this thesis? No lessa one 
than that of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, or as he, 
with feigned sensibility says: ‘‘Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, so soon taken from us.” He as- 
serts that Mendelssohn, despite his talent, 
could never succeed, not even in one solitary 
instance, in producing upon us the profond 
impression, moving both heart and soul, 
which we expect from art. I think that 
thousands of my readers will agree with me 
when I assure Herr Wagner that the simplest 
of Mendelssohn’s songs (not to speak of his 
greatest creations) makes its way more surely 
to “heart and soul” than ten operas & la ‘‘ 7ri- 
stan und Isolde.” The reader may easily 
imagine how loud and vehement Wagner's 
shouts are after Meyerbeer. Meyerbeer’s art, 
Herr Wagner asserts, consisted only in ‘‘de- 
ceiving, a feat he accomplished by palming 
off upon his ‘wearied audience the (Jewish) 
jargon, which we have already minutely cha- 
racterized as the modern and piquant expres. 
‘gion of all the trivialities which, in their naked 
stupidity, had been ‘so often presented to 
them.” For Wagner (who never ‘‘deceived” 
the public for quite forty years with operas 
like Les Huguenots) Meyerbeer is a ‘‘tragico- 
comic phenomenon, as, indeed, generally, 
that which leaves us cold, that which is laugh- 
able” constitutes ‘‘the distinguishing feature 
of Judaism.” It would be only when music 
had fallen into a state of utter coma that Jews 
could enter into it. ‘‘It-is not until the in- 
ward death of a body becomes manifest that 
the elements lying outside it gain the power 
of being their own masters, but merely to de- 
compose the body, thus the flesh of the latter 
is resolved into a seething manylived mass of 
worms.” After Heine has been hissed off for 
his “poetic lies,” and Borne applauded, be- 
eause he worked at the ‘‘self-annihilation of 
Judaism,” Waguer returns to the terrible re- 
sults of his pseudonymous article of the year 
1850. He tells us that, owing to the many 
years Felix Mendelssohn worked there, ‘‘Leip- 
sic received the real musical Judaic baptism. 
Leipsic is exclusively the Jewish musical capi- 
tal,” ete. In this disgusting, low strain, that 
would do honor to a fanatic mendicant friar, 
does the entire pamphlet continue. It is in 
the Jewish musical capital, therefore, that the 
conspiracy was then organized, ‘‘always to 
ignore Wagner as the author of the article,” 
but, onthe other hand, ‘“‘by systematic cal- 
umny and persecution” to punish him in his 
literary and musical efforts. The first calumn- 
jator to come forward, in the Koélnische Zei- 
lung, Was, we are informed, Professor Bi- 
schoff, ‘“‘a friend and admirer of Herr Ferdi- 
nand Hiller.” (Strange to say, Hiller is no 
further ill-treated in the pamphlet, although 
he has published several admirable and crush- 
ing articles on Wagner’stheories.) Then the 
Undersigned appeared with his ‘‘Libel” On the 
Musically-Beautful. Against this denomina- 
tion I must protest. My essay upon the 


Musically- Beautiful (the value of which Herr 
Wagner is, of course, at liberty to fix as he 
pleases) is a thoroughly serious theoretical 
investigation, a strictly scientific endeavor 
to test anew and to explain the fundamental 
notions of musical esthetics. It has never 
been regarded as aught else, though the me- 
rits of Wagner, as well as those of other com- 
posers, are discussed therein. 


title, in the style of his last pamphlet, as, for 
instance, Der Groéssenwahnsinn in der Musih. 
That, among the representatives of genuine 
musical beauty, I mentioned, after Haydn, 


Mozart, and Beethoven, the Jewish Mendels- | , 
entirely departing from the debased Roman 


sohn, so excites Herr Wagner’s bile that he 
is seduced into. making the stupid assertior 
that merely to raise Mendelssohn in a ‘‘cer- 
tain manner upon the throne, I placed a few 
specimens of Christian nobility, such as Ro- 
bert S:humann by his side.” It is from the 
essay, On the Music wlly-beautiful, that, we are 
told, the whole amount of subsequent misfor- 
tune resulted: .“The author had attained 
universal respect, and made himself a posi- 
tion which gave him tmportance, when he, 
an esthetician whom people wonderingly ad- 
mired, now appeared as critic in the most 
widely read polital paper, and declared my 
artistic efforts null and void.” My ‘‘nimbus,”’ 
he says, also, is the reason that, wherever 
newspapers are read in te world, one particul- 
ar tone has become the rule in speaking of 
him, a tone which Mme. Muchanoff, née Coun- 
tess Nesselrode, has been so astonished to 
meet with everywhere. 
( To be concluded. ) 
a er 
(From Lippincot’s Magazine.) 


ON EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE, 


Concluded. 


We turn now to the consideration of the 
second division of our subject—Christian ar- 
chitecture. The early Christians seem to have 
abstained from using the heathen temples for 
the worship and rites of the new faith, not 
only because they were inadequate on account 
of the limited space contained in them avail- 
able for accomodation of the congregation, 
but because they had conscientious scruples 
as to the propriety of such a course, and fear- 
ed the tendency of the neophyte to revert to 
the old superstition under the influence of 
habit and association. Notso with the basili- 
cas, which, built originally for jthe adminis- 
tration of justice or faciliation of commerce, 
were not polluted by the stain of paganism, 
or endeared by there miniscence of other reli- 
gous feeling. Hence the form of the Chris- 
tian churches to the present day, with the ex- 
ception of the adoption of the cruciform shape, 
and some immaterial changes,as choir or chan 
cel, in the body of the building, remains un- 
altered—the apse, in former times the tri- 
bunal, being a marked} feature both of the 
Roman basilica and of the Christian church. 
When it was necessary to build a new church, 
however, they did not hesitate to make use of 
the columns and other architectural orna- 
ments of the Roman temples in the construc- 
tien of the Christian edifice (whence we have 


an explanation of the innumerable incongru- | 


ities of the early ecclesiastical architecture, 
and of the interest which is inseparable from 
them); but they apparently took great care to 


make the temples of the new faith as unlike | 
While the 


as possible to those of the old. 
early Church in the West was thus employed, 
that of the East was striking out a new style, 


Had I desired | 
to write a libel against Wagner I should have | 
been able to find another and more piquant | 


‘otally unlike either that of ancient Greece or 
Rome, entirely original in motive, but savor- 
ing of lands still farther East, and under the 
influence of Paganism—the Byzantine—the 
main and distinctive features of which is the 
cupola, the extreme development of the arch. 
It was an adaption of this principle to 
the needs of Christianity,requiring shelter for 
a large number of worshipers, and was entire 
departure from any pagan system of archi- 
tecture.. The best example of the new style 
is the Church of St. Sophia. St. Mark’s in 
Venice hardly can be said to be one, although: 
often quoted as such : it is rather a transition 
from Byzantine to what we now call Gothic. 
The Lombards, in Northern Italy, while not 


style of the period,remodeled it; and to them 
is due the remarkable innovation of the cam- 
panile as an addition to the church, and the 
free use of sculpture as a decoration. This 
style, still retaining the round Roman arch, 
with traces of the Byzantine and basilican 
forms, and something of he classical model, 
remained in usein Italy until the thirteenth 
century. It then only partially yielded to the 
influence of the Gothic, which never was there 
entirely naturalized, or became, asin France, 
England or Germany, national. ; 

The influence of the Renaissance in Italy 
proved as detrimental to its architecture as it 
was to its painting, sculpture and morality, 
Pagan and Christian emblems, personages 
and events, were commingled until its monu- 
ments only expressed the degradation and 
want of artistic perception of its votaries. 
Even its grandest example, St, Peter’s at 
Rome, the most costly and magnificent strue- 
ture on the globe—the result of the labor, in- 
tellect, thought and ingenuity of the most ill- 
ustrious thinkers and workers of nearly two 
centuries, aided by the power of successive 
popes and the contributions of all Europe— 
is a gigantic failure. Its size, and the gor- 
geous though incongruous character of itg 
ornamentation, alone entitle it to admiration. 
It even seems, by the faultiness of its con- 
struction and the ill-adaption of its parts, as 
though the architect had designed to dimin- 
ish rather than to proclaim the one, and to 
conceal its many glaring architectural vices 
by the richness and theatrical character of 


| the other. 


The Italian Romanesque never attained to 
that purity and excellence which entitled it 
to the reverence and devotion of times past 
and present: it was the result of the mixture 
—owing to the geographical position of Italy, 
midway between the Kast and West—of many 
styles; and its chief claim to notice to-day ig 
the ease with which it adapts itself to modern 
uses in every department of architecture. It 
spread, however, to Germany, where, after 
undergoing many reforms, it freed itself en- 
tirely from all classical restraints, and made 
the transition to the pure Gothic easy and 
natural. The campanile, which originally 
was detached from the main body of: the 
church, was now, in the Rhenish provinces, 
made an integral and important feature of 


| the edifice; and in many of the most beauti- 
| ful examples, it was introduced in the form 


of spires to the number of four or even seven, 
as at Spires and Worms. The number, beau- 
ty and importance of the German churches of 
this style, render them among the most re- 
markable of any age cr country, 

The Saxon is another aeveiopment of the 
Romanesque, having its origin in the con- 
quest of England by the Romans, modified by 
the numerous invasions of the northern tribes, 
Its characteristics are the round arch and 
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doorway, its double winduws, and a general 
rudeness and simplicity of design, as compar- 
ed with the work of Continental Romanesque, 
particularly the Provencal, in which the old 
classical idea, though at first adhered to, 
was so beautifully worked up with the new 
forms that it assumed a first place in the 
transition architecture of the time. 


The last type we shall mention is the Nor- 
man, which, from its similarity to the Gothic, 
is not easily distinguished from it, and is cer- 
tainly that in which the characters of the 
Romanesque and Gothic are most intimately 
blended. One of its distinguishing features 
is the square, plain tower or belfry; but as to 
its decoration and structure, there seems to 
be almost as many variations as there are ex- 
amples now remaining. 


Before we turn to the consideration of 
Gothic architecture, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at that of Sicily, one of the least known 
but most interesting, historically and artisti- 
cally, countries of Europe. Here we find 
traces of all the styles of its numerous invad- 
er and occupants—Pheenicians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Saracens, Normans, Spaniards 
and French—in sometimes nearly the pure 
type, but oftener in examples of a mixed or 
fused style, the natural result of the rule of 
successive nations and the dominance of vary- 
ing esthetic feeling. We find the pure Greek 
edifice at Segesta, the debased at Girgentine, 
where size was made superior to every other 
consideration; the later Roman side by side 
with Romanesque and Saracen in Messina; in 
Palermo we have pointed arches, but no true 
Gothic art (it partakes of Gothic and Saracen, 
mixed with Corinthian );at Monreale we have 
one of the most gorgeous cathedralsin Europe, 
in which there is almost every conceivable de- 
parture from the rules of every style, yet with 
an effect so magnificent as to blind the ob- 
server to the many strange anomalies by 
which the effectis produced. The main 
characters of the modern Sicilian architec- 
ture, however, are derived from the Saracens, 
and it exhibits in perfection what Venice on- 
ly hints at. 

We possess no history or examples of the 
architecture of Western Europe between the 
fifth and ninth centuries. Whether it was 
Greek, Roman, Romanesque or trasitional 
Gothic we know not; but at the dispersion of 
the darkness which enshrouded Europe by 
the dawning of the revival of art and letters, 
we find an architecture springing up, totally 
different from anything Lefore known, and 
which we call, for want of a better name, 
Gothic, Whether Pointed or Teutonic would 
be a more suitable or precise name by which 
to designate the style we shal] not now inqui- 
re, but proceed to the enumeration of its pe- 
culiar features and the consideration ofits pe- 
culiar expression. 

Its characteristics are—yertical extension; 
the systematic use of the pointed arch; its 
clusted pillars, surmounted by the round or 
polygonal abacus; its mouldings and champ- | 
fers; its polygonal apses; its use of spires, pin- 
nacles and buttresses; and its system of vaul- 
ting. Its subdivisions are Early English, 
Decorated, Perpendicular and Flamboyant, 
but the features above mentioned are common 
to all really good Gothic architecture, al- 
though we have no type, the ideal Gothic, in 
which all are united in the highest degree of | 
perfection. The nearest approach to it, how- 
ever, is conceded to be theabbey church of St, 
Quens at Rouen, commenced A. D. 1318 by 


Mare d’ Argent but not completed until 1490. 
It is the perfection of grace, lightness and | 


beauty of detail, without redundant orna- 
ment. 

The Gothic or poiated style received its 
greatest development in ‘France between 1100 
and 1500, of which period we have now ex- 
isting—nothwithstanding the fury of revolu- 
tionists, the many intestine wars, the religi- 
ous persecutions, in which now one party was 
in the ascendency, now another, and the de- 
stroying influence of time—over forty mag- 
nificent specimens. The Gothic never took 
hold in the Italian mind, and had no perma- 
nent plice on Italian scil. Even so far north 
as Milan, where the cathedral is a magnificent 
example of the effort to domesticate it in 
Italy, it exercised no considerable influence. 
The Romanesque there always retained its 


supremacy; and had it not beenfor the devotion | 
| fear of God, and to think a life well spent in 
al affected so powerfully the Italian mind, it | 
might have become a formidable rival to the | 


to classical models which soon after the reviv- 


Gothic. As itis, the Gothic is the only me- 
dizveal style which received"its full develop- 
ment and became tke architecture of feudal 
Europe. 

It would require a volume to trace the gra- 
dual rise, culmination and decay of Gothic 
architecture. Weshall only advert to some 
of its excellences as the expression of the 
times of its greatest glory, and the conse- 
quences of its revival and imitation in our 
days. The designs for abbey or other 
ecclesiastical architecture were not in early 
times made by professed architects, but were 
the offspring of the brains of men not only 
fitted for the task by natural taste and acqui- 
red ability, but also imbued with a profound 
sense of the importance.oi their task. Their 
works were scarcely ever brought to comple- 
tion in the life-time of the designer; and 
thus the grand cathedrals of those days rose 
gradually to their greatness as one age profited 
by the experience, and tried to surpass the 
beauties and avoid the faults, of the prece- 
ding one. Previous to the twelfth century 
the abbeys were the most remarkable eccles- 
iastical structures, and were built almost ex- 
clusively for the use of the clergy; after 
which the cathedrals, built for and to a great 
extent by the people, arose; these in their 
turn yielded to the smaller parochial churches; 
and these latter afford the best field for the 
student of architecture. 

The great source of expression (apart from 
construction) in the Gothic edifice is found in 
the use of stained glass internally, telling its 
Bible stories to the uneducated though thirst- 
ing people, and the permanent record of an- 
cient and contemporeous history by exter- 
nal sculpture. The medieval churches are 
covered with it from porch to pinnacle, and 
by its means are preserved the most instruc- 
tive testimony of the mental and moral strug- 
gles of the individual, and the vicissitudes 
and reactions of the nation. ‘The churches 
were the books of those days—books of his- 
tory, theology, art, science, poetry, passion, 
romance: in short, the expression of what- 
ever agitated the heart or impelled the hand 
of man. ‘The sculpture and the pictures of 
the churches were alomst theZonly permanent 
means of instruction to which the people had 


|access; and in this generation of books and 
newspapers, of calculating shrewdness and | 
religious apathy, we can hardly realize to | 


what extent the people of the early times 
revered their churches, connected as they 
were with all that sanctified the past, gave 
expressions to the present and an assurance 
of happiness in the future. Architecture was 
then a living thing, and they treated itasa 
living thing, imparting to it their sorrows, 


| 


| known. 


joys and hopes, and receiving in turn, from 
its many utterances, consolation in their sor- 
rows, addition to their joys and confirmation 
of their hopes. All this has passed away. 
Man is freer than of old: he has the accumu- 


|lated light, intelectual and moral, of six cen- 


turies of progress in civilization, education 
and refinement, to guide him; andthe Church, 
which was not only the reliquary of the saint, 
but the impersonation of power, the abode 
of learning and piety, the spiritual teachers, 
as well as the symbolical and literal interpre- 
ter of God's will and man’s duty, has become, 
under the influence of tke ratioalistic spirit of 
our times, inert, inglorious, dead, The feel- 
ing of Jove and reverence which induced men 
to rear such mighty monuments, such heay- 
enward-aspiring piles, to the honor and in the 


carving in stone, for the benefit of themselves 
and of posterity, examples of the rewards of 
virtue and the punishment of sin—in embla- 
zoning in stained glass the heroic sacrifice, 
and the bloody martyrdom and the triumph- 


ant canonization of the early Christian—is. 


past and gone. We have the same feelings 
perchance, but they seek different forms of 
expression. Art was almost the only one al- 
lowed to the thinker in those days: we are 
embarrassed with a choice in this. Medizval 
architecture was the last unwritten express- 
ion of the inner man, and it yielded to the in- 
fluence of the-press. Claude Frollo’s proph- 


ecy has been verified —‘‘Le liyre a tué leg- | 


lise ;’ and if we would suceed in forming an 
architecture of our own—one adapted to our 
wants and expressive of our feelings—we 
must forget the models of the past we must 
erase, as did the monks of old, the words writ- 
ten on the vellum, that: ;ye may inscribe the 
record thereupon of our own passions, our 
own feelings and aspirations, in a new and 
modern tongue; and perhaps in time, the 
palimpsests may equal or surpass in value 
the original manuscript. 
(To be concluded. ) 


ee eee 


MDMORIALS OF LONDON AND" 
LONDON LIFE. 


( Concluded. ) 


—— 


What a help ‘legislative log rolling” wou.d 
have been to this respected ancestry of ours, 
if they had only have known of it, but the 
minstrel ‘‘ dodge” was very clever, and more 
direct; it saved the cost of a greedy lobby,— 
the convenient item called ‘‘Sundries” was 
Foot-ball, hockying, and wrestling, 
had special ordinances; night-walkers were 
suffered to go with the removal of their gowns 
for the first offence. In 1415 the city clerk 


|records a speech of King Henry V., on his 
proposed invasion of France, ‘‘the seat of 


honor accorded to the mayor,” to keep the 


| king’s money credit up with the city, and pre- 


sently there follows the resolutions of the 
common council for a pageant to celebrate 
the victory at Agincourt, passed nem con. The 
news of this great battle reached London in 
four days (25th of October). The first report 
had it that Henry was defeated. Two years 
later, the capture of Caen is announced by 
the king’s letter, in which he calls the Dau- 
phin of France the ‘‘Dolphin.” The yery 
next entry to this, save the grant annually of 
a new gown to the dean of St. Paul’s, is the 
formal dismissal of Alderman Alan Everard 
from office, ‘‘ for deafness and other infirm- 
ities.’ ‘‘Apple-bloom” was a fashionable 
color for great coats, and Mayor Darcy had a 
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boy hung for stealing one. For insulting 
ailesiben the offender had to carry a pair of 
four pound candles lighted through the streets 


bareheaded. The arrowhead, spelt arewhede, | 


was the king’s mark 600 years ago; to this 
day, trees in this country for the British navy 
are to be seen so marked. Legal interest in 
the fourteenth century was twenty per cent. 
Street preaching was called Jollardy. This 
brings us and our skippings to ‘‘ Finis” in the 
book. 

To recur to surnames, a queer list, with 
smart guesses at the origin of a part of them 
could be collected from these ‘‘ memorials ”’ 
for among the mass of people few had legiti- 
mate occasion to use a surnameat all, probably 
not once in their lives putting their name to 
a document; but having run over three half 
centuries of city items for the latter part of 
the middle ages, we will not touch the deli- 
cute domain of pedigree at present. 

In this fast day and generation, fifty years 
becomes an age, and chronicles must be 
searched to tell what was done then ; a cen- 
tury back is positively ancient history, while 
the lapse of some hundred years, ifthe tale be 
told amid the tumult-of our daily quickening 
starts only dim upprehensions of downright 
reality in the existence of any such times at 
all,—when beings in all ways like ourselves 
lived and acted. Verily, a mythology, with 
Anglo-Saxon men and women, their glories 
and shames on it, dating back to the Planta- 
genets is good ancient mythology enough, as 
that of Greece or Rome, and the time is com- 
ing when we, our coliseums, our great entre- 
prise, our industrial achievement, this mighty 
popular breath which mukes a world pause, 
will probably become myths also, before 
another such a period shall have gone by, as 
long as this, which we have skimmed for a 
newspaper article, wet ie ase iba 4 
fallre af A 1) make of ns ney wi 
havea food tidar if all the archives are pre: 
served! That wholesome “ gnawing tooth of 
time” had better make way with some of the 
record, But just imagine that time, or any 
time, to come: what a conceit if is! where in 
the year of Our Lord 1869 shall become a 
mythological date, or even ponderous old his- 
tory, and the historian shall dispose of us in a 
stately paragraph to the effect that—‘‘ busy 
generations of people crowded the stage of 
action in the century which succeeded the 
severance of the Western hemisphere from 
the rule of the Eastern, numerous names 
floated into place in the printed annals which 
have come down; a short account of those 
which acandid research shows to have proved 
of any benefit to the race will be given in an 
appendix.” And then imagine the ‘‘ Econo- 
mist” (of A. D. 2469) concluding his branch 
of the topic with this sentence: ‘‘ Drawn from 
authentic tables. A careful reflection is start- 
led, with multiplied evidences of the waste 
and artifice in the daily life of this ancient 
people; the interpretations of official reports 
ure clear to the point that from the milk fed 
to their young, to the drug administered to 
the dying, from the beginning to the end of 
life,—a lurge proportion of what entered the 
mouths of our ancestors was either mixed 
with impurities or damaged in preparation. 
Comment upon corruptions in the body politic 
was oftener than not the subject of jest.” 

Perhaps some antiquarian casting his net in 
the twenty-fitth century back to the nine- 
teenth, will putin a foot-note to his collec- 
tions, some such stilted periods as these: 
‘‘Neither the poverty of language at this 
remote time, nor the lack of grand historic in- 
cident in the annals of that age nor peril to 


the public safety, are sufficient—if indeed 
these causes existed—to lead to the conclusion 
ventured in a learned quarter, namely that 
as late as 1869 the dependence of our fore- 
fathers upon Europe had not been fully 
shaken off. This point is obscure, in view of 
the local, social, and general memorials which 
have come to light. But in the face of the 
immortal Declaration of Independence,—the 
most celebrated and religiously preserved do- 
cuments of antiquity —itis too much to assert, 
we say, that the obsequiousness of their so- 
styled upper classes; their lingering upon the 
lip; their subserviency to the custom, modes, 
names, the literature and humor; in short, 
their ‘‘ whorship at the Shrine ” of everything 
European should be taken as throwing doubts 
over their actual political independence of 
Great Britain. A recent research to the point 
singulary coincident with this very era (A. D. 
1869) proves that the coliseum hitherto ac- 
cepted as a structure for a cruel purpose of 
the Latin race, anti-dating Christianity, was 
really a fact of the precise antiquity of which 
we are speaking. This famous name at least 
could not have been copied. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is favorable amid other drawbacks 
to the civilization and political integrity of 
our ancestors at this date. The Coliseum was 
dedicated to peace; the grandeur of the idea 
was only faintly illuminated in the recorded 
architectural realities of the strueture. The 
imposing] grandeur of the idea is alone to be 
considered. It betokened the kindly nature 
of that people, and itshould ameliorate much 
of that flippant characterization made now 
after the laps of six hundred years upon our 
forefathers of 1869 to effect, that amid all their 
charities, benefactions, etc., they were illus- 
trating the principle of knocking a man down 
for the pleasure of picking him up.” 

Years ago, an old serving woman, who 
lived with a Boston family, at the time of a 
partial eclipse of the sun, hearing that the 
destruction of tlie world was at hand, packed 
her things and went over to Charlestown; 
‘* for,” said she, ‘‘ Bunker Hill will surely be 
spared if anything is.” With a little of the 
good womaun’s trust, I do believe that here- 
abouts of Bunker Hill will be spared to make 
a respectable figure in the world as late as 
A. D., 2469, despite the pokings this genera- 
tion must get for its pet sins, and its. short- 
coming. ZuEv. 


HANDiL IN A PASSION. 


When Carestini, the celebrated evirato, sent 
buck the air ‘‘ Verdi Prati,” Handel was fu- 
rious, und, rushing into the trembling LItali- 
an’s house, shook the music in his face, with, 
“You tog! don’t I know better as yourself 
vat you shall sing? If you will not sing all 
de song vat I give you, I vill not pay you ein 
stiver!” Caresteni afterward found that 
Handel was right. ‘‘ Verdi Prati” was one 
of his grands succes. When in a similar spi- 
rit of ill-timed revolt, the famous Cuzzoni 
declined to sing “ Falsa Imagine,” at the re- 
hearsal, Handel, who had been waxing hot at 
sundry signs of insubordination, exploded at 
last. He flew at the wretched woman, and 
seizing her arm, shook her like a rat. ‘Ah! 
I always knew you were a fery tivil,” he 
cried: ‘‘and I shall now let you know that I 
am Beelzebub, de prince of de tevils!” and, 
dragging her to the open window, was just 
on the point of pitching her into the street, 
when, in every sense of the word she recant- 
ed. Although Handel sometimes gained his 


if 


point in this way, yet his violence occasional- 
ly laid him open to the ridicule and contempt 
of small minds. Persons have been known to 
appreciate that indescribable mixture of 
sound produced by the preparatory tuning of 
an orchestra with the organ, even more than 
the organ itself. Handel was not of this 
opinion. After he was once at his desk, woe 
betide the belated fiddle that scraped a fifth, 
or the inexperienced flute that attempted the 
least ‘‘tootle.”” Some of us may have wit- 
nessed the despair of a professional conductor 
at the endless and insatiable tuning of an 
amateur orchestra. Others m y have watch- 
ed the calm distraction of an accompanist, at 
having to play through ‘‘ Vaga Luna” to 
some one not more than half a semitone flat. 
Others may have seen the expression on the 
master’s face, when, in some pause, the drum 
comes in with a confident, but perfectly un- 
called for ‘‘rataplan;” but these incidents are 
trivial, compared wita the scene which it is 
now our painful duty to describe. It was a 
grand night at the Opera. The Prince of 
Wales had arrived in good time, remember- 
ing how Handel had been annoyed sometimes 
at his coming in late. The instruments, sup- 
posed to be in perfect tune, were lying ready, 
and the performers entered. Alas! a wag hal 
crept in before them, and put every oue of 
the stringed instruments out of tune. Han- 
del euters; and now all the bows are raised 
together, und, at the given beat, they all 
sturt of con spirito, The effect must have 
been as if every one of the performers had 
been musically tumbling down stairs. The 
unhappy mcesitro rushes wildly from his place, 
kicks to pieces the first double bass that op- 
poses him, and, seizing a kettledrum throws 
it violently at the leader of the band. The 
effort sends his full-buttomed wig flying, but 
he does hot heed it; and, rushing bare-head- 
ed to the footlights, he stands for a few mo- 
ments amid the roars of the house, snorting 
with rage, and choked with passion. The 
prince, although highly amused, soon thought 
this kind of entertainment had lasted long 
enough, and going down in person, he be- 
seeches Handel to be calm, and with much 
difficulty prevails on him to resume his wig 
and his opera. Like Burleigh’s nod, Han- 
del’s wig seems to have been a sure guide to 
Handel’s temper. ‘‘When things went well 
at the oratorio,” writes Burney, ‘it had a 
certain nod or vibration which manifested 
his pleasure and satisfaction. Without it, 
nice observers were certain that he was out of 
humor, The ominous sign always appeared 
if, when Handel was conducting the Prince of 
Wales’ concerts, any of the ladies-in-waiting 
talked instead of listened. ‘* Hush, hush!” 
the prince would say; ‘‘ don’t you see Handel 
is in a passion?” But it must be added, that 
Handel, who knew his own hastiness, was 
often the first to apologise, and, one occasion, 
after roundly scolding Burney, then a mere 
lad, for what turned out to be an error of 
Smith, the copyist, he instantly made the 
amende honorable, ‘*T beg your pardon; I 
am a very odd tog; Meister Schmidt is to 
plame.” 


SE 


Capoul made a great hit at the Princess de 
Beavu’s concert receutly, with a melody writ- 
ten by Henri Cellot, to words by Paul Bocage. 


A work by Hector Berlioz, called ‘le Cing 
Mai,” was performed at Lyons, when the army 
there installed to keep reds quiet, cele- 
brated Napoleon First’s anniversary, with 
grand pomp and circumstance. 
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“THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


«og sdsladsl «ods GTAl, 


Sole Lessee and Director....... saa 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON, 
LIMITED TO ONE WEEKS MORE: 
Monday, June 7th, 
BENEFIT OF MLLE. DESCLAUZAS, 
with Rosk-BELL, DrscLauzas, CARRTER, BECKFR, GUERETTI, 
Rizarelli, Genot, Bourgoin, Bageard, V. Maurice, Mussay, 
Deligne. 
Every Evening : 
“CHILPERIC,” 


Seats at Schirmer’s Music Store, 701 Broadway ; Peters’, 198 
Broadway, and at the Theatre Francais, 


NOW OPEN 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


With his 
UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA 


every evening 


Popular Garden Concerts 


Mr. J. LEVY, 


The greatest Virtuoso of the day on?the Cornet-a Pis- 
ton, 


TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JUNE 6TH, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR: THEODORE THOMAS, 
ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
PRIVATE BOXES EXTRA TWO DOLLARS, 


SPECIAL NUTICE.—The Broadway, Seventh avenue 
nd Belt Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth 
and Eighth avenue Cars are distant but a short block, 


WALLACK’S 


Proprietor and Manager,........+- Mr, LESTER WALLAOCK, 
Doors open at 734; to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Saturday, May 31, MASKS AND FACES, 
The management has the pleasure in announcing the ar- 
rival of the celebrated 
LAURI TROUPE, 
And will appear Monday, June 7th. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


JAMES BISK, Jit vy s. 0c viccsale ciiesevcces 
L, BENEINIOK pcweryss<csy seseeee see Stage Manager 
FE. COLONNE .ic-ss-psccescetsccconevcase co jeorereeeee MUSICAL Director 


Matineo, Saturday, at 2, 
LA PERICHOLE, with 
IRMA, 

The French Nightingale. 


This (Saturday) Evening, June 5, 
BARBE BLEUE, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Jamos Fisk, Jr., Proprietor 
Mr. CO. W. Tayleure,.......seesseeee Wowie vee ged Sole Manager 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON, 
Last Night of 


PATRIE (Eatherland), , 
Scenery, costumes, &¢.;t¥dm Sardou’s original Paris de- 
signs and models. 


Mr. ©. W. Couldock, ...., 
Mr, Frank Mayo, 
Mr. George H. Olarke, 
Mrs. Mary Gladstanc, ....a6 
Mad. Ponisives. 4.5 fe<y-> ¢ 
Military Ballet by the Moriacchi Troupr, 

Last Patrie Matinee at 244, Saturday. 


«ee eees.-Proprietor 


5 AB: on ddeoe Count Rysoor. 
. Capt. Karloo. 
La Tremonille. 


| \ i ® 

Normal Academy of Music, 
AT PAINSVILLE, Ohio, 

Oommences July 6th, 1869, and continues eight weeks, 


TEACHERS; 


Mr. N. CON STEWART, Cleveland. 
* $B. HAMLEN, BF 
‘¢ J. EDWAKD HANER, New York City. 
« GEO. W. BRAINAKD, Clevelaud. 
For Circulars of this excellent Music School address : 
8. B. HAMLEN, 
228 Euclid Ave,, Cleveland, O, 


avatsow’s Art Pournal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 


The office of Watson’s Art JourNAL, is at No. 746 
Broapway, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and 
Advertisements will be received. 


All communications should be addressed 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS —We shall be pleased 
to receive information from all parts of the country, on the 
active progress of the Arts ot Music and Painting. We will 
pay especial attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and corteous consideration, 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,.................30 cents, 
Back page = is 00009 oe eap eed .ccacM) CONTR. 
Inside pages” - Sroesisiener neces 15 cents, 
Amusement page “a ele tioadcains esas 2020 COnts, 

For Advertisements intended for one Month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made. 

GUS OF FIV, occ n 2s anh ieesaucdes epascnaaeti nar seule 
Postage on Watson’s Art Journal,, paid at the nearest post- 
office in 20 cents a year or 6cents a quarter, in advance. 

Advertisements intended for the weeks issue, must be 


sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Astor Place. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The New York Mendelssohn. Union. . The 
final rehearsel of the Mendelssohn Union, on 
Monday evening, the 24th inst., at their 
rooms, corner of 5th avenue and 14th street. 
Mr, Otto Singer inaugurated the evening, 
by a brillimt solo on a Weber Grand Piano, 
The Society sang two motettes by Mozart, 
and many songs and duetts were volunteered 


by the members. 

The striking feature of the evening was 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Lorely,” 
by the Society, Miss Clara Lonisa Kellog exe- 
euting the solos in a marked and charming 
manner, “Mr, Theodore 'Thomas also delight- 
ed the company, with one of his most choice 
violin solos. Refreshments were served, and 
a long evening was passed in the most pleas- 
ant social enjoyment, to the gratification of 
all presenf. 

We learn from the N. Y. Sun, that Miss 
Richine’s’ new basso for her English opera 
company, is no less a hero than James Grant, 
of Richmond, Va., who killed an_ editor 
there, for traducing his sister in his journal. 


We should imagine him better qualified for 
tragic opera than comic, and can scarcely be- 
lieve the statement, that he will sing as basso 
in. a New York church, until his' engagement 
with Miss Rosa. commences, next fall, He is 
said to be an excellent basso, however, and 
good basses are like’ good tenors and sopra- 
nos, very scarce and high priced just now, 
either for operatic or sacred use. 


The New York Philharmonic Society ap- 
pears to be very prosperous and influential 
just now, although its members complain of 
receiving sixty-five dollars, for a whole sea- 
son’s work—requiring. attendance in person, 
or by substitute, at thirty or more perform- 
ances in public, or private, without recom- 
pense for travel and conveyance of instru- 
struments to and fro, on those occasions. 

The Society gave away two costly silver 
bowls, after its last concert, and Mr, Booth, 
from his profits on reading Manfred with 
their volunteered aid, gave Mz, Bergmann a 
superb gold-mounted baion, and now, we are 
informed by a New York journal, speaking, 
us by authority, of another demonstration by 
the Philharmonic, in voting thanks and pyre- 
senting testimonial, We quote:—‘ At a re- 
cent business meeting, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety passed a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Charles H. Jarvis, the pianist of the last con- 
cert. Occasion was also taken, to refer to 
the very uujust criticism, which Mr, Jarvis 
received at the hands of an attaché of a pro- 
minent morning journal. The ears of the 
critic in question, must have burned about 
the time that Messrs. Bristow, . Hill,, and 
others passed their eulogies upon, his intelli- 
gence and impartiality. The Society, in ad- 
dition to the resolution of thanks, have or- 
dered a testimonial to be presented to Mr. 
Jarvis.” | eae doun ann 

So it seems, that besides thanking and 
plating, that Society now assumes to shape 
and cortrol'‘all comment, upon. perfprmere. 
tlvy affect, Into praise, whether, right or 
wrong. es ms  ibev 


Fisk’s Grand Opera House closes to-night, 
as “ Patrie”? doesnot pay. So does Opera 


Bouffe at 5th Avenue ‘Theatre; after June~ 


20th. 


Theatrical affairs being in a bad financial 
state, a rash of ‘artists’ from England to. 
America is predicted this season, and Fechter 
will come to save Fisk’s Grand Opera House 
from permanent closure. : 


Selwyn’s company:replace opera, bouffe at 


le Theatre Franeais, w'xcre next fall,Parepa’s 
troupe will essay English opera. 


‘‘Tammany” bas become. through legis- 
lative fuvcr: “The New York Amusement 
Co.,” whose stock is offered at sixty Cents on 
a Dollai, with promise of great improvements 
and exteusions, next season. 


Booth’s Theatre is now ocenpied with me- 
lo-dramatie performances, by Edwin Adams; 
Miss Blanche De Bar, from St: Louis, and 
good to fair assistants. | Otic ae 

Mr. Adams really hits: off Bulwer’s (or as 
the play bill aristocratieully entitles him Lord 
Lytton) ‘*Clande, Melnotte,”’ cleverly, and 
Miss De Bar has at least the merits of facial 
expression and naturalness in action, if she 
lack «stage command and depth of passion. 
Fanuy Morant admirably presents Madame 
Deschapeles, and Fenno has found his best 
role in Gol. Damas. Mr. Lawler is decidedly 


bad as Beanseant, and Miss E. V. Proudfoot | 


shows dramatic aptitude in ‘* The Widow.” 
The music given here b; Edward Mollen- 
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hauer’s orchestra, is excellent both in- taste 
and execution, 


N. ¥. Puinuarmontc Socrzry. The elee- 
tion of Officers for the ensuing year took 
place last month, when Dr. Doremus was 
re-elected President ; U. C. Hill, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and D. Shaad, Secretary. The Trea- 
surer and the Board of Directors were re- 
elected, and Mr. Carl Bergmann was re-elect- 
ed as Conductor, by a majority of votes. 


The Memorial Concerts in honor of the 
late Mr. ©. B Seymonr, are announced for 
Saturday next, June 12th, at Steinway Hall. 
The performance will consist of a matinee at 
one o’clock, and a concert at 8 o’clock Pp. m. 
‘The array of artists who haye been volunteer- 
ed to share in these memorial services, is very 
large, the list comprising most of the eminent 
urtists in the City, as follows:—Mme. Parepa- 
Rosa, Mile, Irma, Miss Agatha States, Mme. 
Lumley, Mr. Wm. Custle, Mr. Geo. Simpson, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, Mr. Hd. Seguin, Ole Ball, 
8. B. Mills, Carl Rosa, Carl Anschutz, G. W. 
Colby, Miss C. L. Kellogg, Mme. Rose-Bell, 
Miss McCullough, Mme. H. Testa, Mrs, Zel- 
da Seguin, Mr. J. P. Bowler, Mr. J. Ernest 
Perring, Mr. S. C. Campbell, Mx. G. P. Hall, 
J. Levy, G. W. Morgan, F. Bergner, Carl 
Bergmann, Edward Hoffman, with others, 
whose» names will be hereafter announced. 
The Music Committee consists of Mr. L. F. 
Harrison, Mr. Theo. Thomas, and Mr. A. H. 
Wood. Mr. ‘W. Stuart is Chairman, Mr. 
Theodore Moss, Treasurer, and Mr. A. H. 
Wood, Secretary. With such extraordinary: 
attraction—attraction unparallelled in this 
City; with such experienced managers, com- 
bined with the universal sympathy felt in the 
object for which these memorial concerts are 
given, it is almost. impossible, that they 
should be» otherwise than a success, No 


labor will be spared to molro thom Vuiilllantly 
wvuruCtlve to the. general public, and every 


private exertion will be made to render the 
result all that could be_hoped for, Tickets 
can be procured at Steinway Hall, Wallack’s 
Theatre, and Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway. 


The Fifth Avenue Theatre continues its 
career of success, with the unfailing attrac- 
tion of the beautiful and talented Irma, and 
the popular Aujac. The last novelty, ‘‘ The 
Herniit’s Bell” is alternated with ‘* La Peri- 
chole” and ‘‘ Barbe Bleue,” 

To-day (Saturday) there will be a matinee, 
at which ‘‘ La Perichole”’ will be performed, 
with Irma, Aujac, and all the strength of the 
excellent company. 


Mu. Grorce W. Warnrey, the well known 
and respected composer, organist and pianist, 
gave a private concert at Chickerings’ Rooms, 
14th Street, last week, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the skill of his young lady piano pu- 
pils. The room was crowded. by an elegant 
and fashionable andienve, whieh was evident- 
ly highly gratified by the excellent talent dis- 
played by the young ladies, Such concerts, 
while they must always be of interest, are not 
very pleasing generally, but this coucert was 
really both interesting and pleasing, because 
of the general excellence of the perform- 
ance. i 

Among the young ladies yere several who 
displayed unquestionable ability, not merel 
executive fac,lity, but refined taste, intelli- 
gence in conception, and sentiment and ex- 
pression, In judging of the performance.as 
au whole, we fiud the characteristics to be ac- 
curate and precise execution, steadiness in 
tempo, a clear perception of the intention of 


the composer and the seuliment of the piece; 
firmness of attack, and a pervading tone of 
delicacy and refinement, There was not a 
bad player among the pupils, not one dis- 
played any vicious faults; on the contrary, 
though all were not equal, they were all good. 
Such concerts are not subjects for invidious 
criticism, but we must mention with special 
commendation the playing of the ‘‘ Andante 
Favori,’’ Heller’s' Prelude in B minor, Cho- 
pin’s U sharp minor Valse, and the Nocturno 
for piano and organ. ‘The four hand and 
eight hand pieces were also admirably played 
in point of spirited delivery and general pre- 
cision and effect. 

We can very conscientiously and sincerely 
congratulate Mr. George W. Warren on the 
result’ of this concert ; itis very rarely that 
so many pupils can give practical evidence of 
the excellence of their instruction. Such sa- 
tisfactory results can only spring from the 
inost conscientious care on the part of the 
teacher, who to achieve such results, must 
bring to his work not only a thorough know- 
ledge of his art, but a fine musical instinct, 
and the rare power of being able to impart, 
not only the bread principles, but those 
fine shades of sentiment and expression, 
which belong to the aesthetics of music, and 
lift. it from mere mechanism to intelligence 
and sentiment. 


‘Mr. Antonio L. Morra, the well known 
composer and organist of Dr. Hawk’s memo- 
rial church, gave a concert at Dr. Duffiel.t’s 
church, on Tuesday evening, May 25, assisted 
by Miss Josephine Hofle, Mrs. Jenny Kemp- 
ton, Miss Sommerville, Miss Finch, Messrs, 
L. 8. Sampson, H, R. Romeyn, Larrabee, 8. 
P. Hardenberg, and Signor Centemeri. 

The concert was a pleasing one in every 
respect; save one, all the yocalists sang too 
loud for the church,. They underrated its 
accoustic vroperties, and exerted themselves 
very unnecessarily. . This was particularly 
the case with Mr. Romeyn and Signcr Cente- 
meri, the latter gentleman giving out torrents 
of sound to the great discomfort of every 
one, but otherwise singing with his usual 
taste and effect. 

Miss Josephine Hofle sang an Aria from the 
“Huguenots” very charmingly, as regards 
style and passionate expression, but her over 
effort to fill the church robbed her beautiful 
voice of much of its mellowness ayd round- 
ness. But she evidently delighted. her au- 
dience by her urtistic rendering of the Aria. 
Mrs. Jenny Kempton sang admirably and 
won great favor with her audience. 

The gem of the evening was decidedly Mr. 
Moraa’s , duo, “Ye faithful souls,’ sung by 
Miss Hoéfle and Mrs. Kempton. It is a 
charming composition, well ‘Gonceived and 
artistically worked out, and was sung with 
such grace, expression aud effect, that its re- 
petition was generally desired. 

One of the points of this concert was the exe- 
cution of several of Mr. Morra’s composi- 
tions... They all: displayed talent, but those 
demanding particular commendation, were 
the Duo before mentioned, and the Double 
Quartette from his’ ‘Te Deum. The concert 
was largely attended, and wus. a decided suc- 
cess, 


The Central Park Garden Concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, are 
the great musical joy of the season; they are 
the single musical recreation that binds us to 
the heated city, and they almost compensate 
us for the many ills that city flesh in heir to. 
And certainly it repaysalong day's labor, to 
sit in the coo] garden, with the pure air blow-. 


ing from Central Park, laden with the sweets 
of many flowers, and listen to the choice 
works of acknowledged masters, so superbly 
executed as they are by Theodore Thomas’ 
splendid orchestra. It creates a sense of en- 
joyment that can only be felt,—it cannot be 
discribed, It is also pleasant to meet among 
the brilliant audience which crowds Central 
Park Garden nightly, the familiar faces of 
ait and musical celebrities, who throng to 
this pleasnat oasis of our present neusical 
desert. 

There are also other things pleasant about 
Central Park Garden, which cannot be passed 
over without a word. We allude to the ar- 
rangements for the comfort of the inner man 
—those things for instance which one eats 
and drinks. These are, simply, in every 
respect admirable. The wines are of the best; 
the Lager beer cool, refreshing and excellent: 
and the cooking is altogether unimpeachable. 
Every ‘dinty that can tempt the palate can 
be procured, and served in the superb dining 
rooms with elegance and promptitude. These 
points and the order, decorum, and other per- 
sonal comforts of the visitors, are under tne 
special control of Mr. J. Grosche and Mr, 
Robert Schindler, both courteous and pleas- 
ant gentlemen, who perforin their tasks with 
wn snecess which the publie appreciate and 
are thankful for. 

ee 


THHATRE FRANCAIS—OPERA BOUFFR 


The long promised opera, by Hervé, en- 
titled ‘‘ Chilperic,” was finally produced at 
Grau’s theatre, on Tuesday evening last, with 
fair show of mise en scene, and the entire 
strength of his company. A lack of suffi- 
cient rehearsal was evident, and the printed 
libretto gave no favorable presage for well 
knit dramatic action or intelligible plot. 

Hervé, in writing that book, seems to. have 
exhausted all his stock of ridiculous, nnmean- 
ed situations and ideas. In writing for, the 
voices, he appears to have no fixed purpose, 
but whifflss constantly from scoring for pure 
Italian and sentimental opera, to comic, light 
music, that has little significance, interject- 
ing for close, brisk movements, to work out 
extravagantly droll incidents, and so make a 
sensation, that will atone for wearisome dia- 
logue. His writing for orchestra is, general- 
ly, too pretentious, strict,and heavy for opera 
bouffe. There’ are, undoubtedly, fine pas- 
sages in both his vocal and instrumental 
scoring, but few of them have the merit of 
freshness, individuality, or originality. This 
opera was, carried through on its first per- 
formance, mainly, by two artists—Rose Bell 
und Carrier;—without them, it would have 
fallen on duli ears, With their admirable 
use of vocal and dramatic means, their esprit 
and tact, their vim and earnestness, it attain- 
ed much applause, forced as it were, from re- 
luctant hands and minds, by their irresistible 
magnetism, and infusion of soul into their 
performance. Other artists cooperated with 
them, with their best display of vocalor dra- 
matis ability, So did the orchestra and cho- 
rus, and the ensembles went, therefore, like 
magic, straight into the good will of that 
public, 

‘The wild sway of French opera burlesque 
is fast passing away from, New York, and 
when the distinguished artists, who yet lin- 
ger in our theatres, shall have returned home 
and be no longer available for its effective 
presentment here, that entrepreneur will be 
fortune defying, that shall dare attempt its 
revival, 


SO 


We could wish, that New York might re- 
tain, for years to come, artists like Rose 
Bell, Irma, Carrier, and Aujac; but we fear, 
they will no more be heard in our theatres, 
after this month, 


FOURTH SOTREE OF THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


For Season 1869, 


This popular institution held its closing 
soiree at Conservatory Hall, corner of 5th 
Avenue and 14th Street, on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 27th. 

That saloon is not well adapted to concert 
performance with other than a small public, 
as no other means of ventilation are permit- 
ted, than windows opened upon the heads of 
those located near 14th Street, and on that 
evening all but one was closed up by sufferers 
from chill wind. 

Instruments will not keep in tune, or 
voices retain their clearness and flexibility, 
in such a suffocating heat as then prevailed. 


We, therefore, allow for these obstacles to 
perfect execution, while reviewing this exhi- 
bition of proficiency from pupils, and the 
performance of professionals. 

Mme. Bouligny, and Messrs. Brandi, Poz 
nanski and Mills assisted in this concert with 
good effect; the latter’s performance of Liszt’s 
paraphrase ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
exciting marked enthusiasm by its vigor and 
evident purpose to accomplish fully all its, 
difficulties and bring out its utmost force of 
expression. 

Misses Wooster and Jocelyn gave pleasing 
evidence by their pianoforte execution, that 
good instruction has fonnd in their case apt 
scholars, and purpose to attain high rank 
among pianists. 

Little Miss Emily Kohl, the pupil of Mr. 
Lejeal, alluded to in our notice of a concert, 
given to aid patriotic endeavors, in very fa- 
vorable terms, more than justified by her 
performance on this occasion, the hearty 
praise then bestowed. Her pianism is not 
merely charming in one so youthfnl, but 
evinces a practised ease and smoothness, com- 
bined with fleetness and_ certainty, that. 
alike, honors that child and her very able in- 
atructor. 


Another little wonder appeared to delight 
that audience, in the attractive form of a 
childlike girl—Miss Elsner—who executed 
briskly and fluently, with good tone and fair 
expression, songs heretofore appropriated by 

mature artists, She created a decided furore, 
and was called upon several times, for more 
of that brilliant style of execution. 


Mr, Lejeal made then a brilliant close to 
his first season, as sole director of the New 
York Conservatory, Although visited during 
this year past with severe illness, his admi- 
nistration has been successful, and his ability 
in treatment of the pianoforte, amply proved 
not only instructor, but in concert, whether 
he gave accompaniment, or played in solo a 
concerted music. Very few surpass him, 
either in theoretical or practical attainment 
of musieal knowledge, so far as the piano- 
forte is concerned, although he is yet a young 
man. While he directs musical affairs in that 
Conservatory, we doubt not of its continued 
prosperity. 
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GLEE AND MADRIGAL CONCERT. 


A new association, for the performance of 
Glees and Madrigals, gave their first show at 
Steinway Hall, on Monday evening last, be- 
fore a large audience. 

Mr. D. 8. Johnston manages, Mr. Jas, A. 
Johnson conducts, and Mr. P. A. Meyer and 
Mr, E, J. Browne accompany with harp and 
pianoforte this new society’s performance. 

The society, now dissolved—which gave 
New York, not long since, so pleasurable a 
sensation by its admirable exposition of the 
beauties, that. lie concealed in this form of 
musical composition, elevated by their per- 
formances, so high a standard of public taste 
and judgment, in reference to such matters, 
that any new association, seeking to replace 
them in general estimation, finds a very for- 
midable task before them, and needs long 
and severe practice together, and close se- 
lection of singers, before venturing to brave 
the inevitable comparison, with extraordinary 
attainment of good effects, that recent ex- 
perience from another society forces upon all 
who listen to its successor. 

We deem this new enterprise meritorious 
in many respects, and in special instances, 
their performance approximated ‘that high 
standard already named, but in general it 
left a decided impression, that furt'ier prac- 
tice and closer selection of singers were need- 
ed, to give them acceptance ‘with a public, 
made fastidious by the musical viands, pro- 
vided from a previous exponent of Glee and 
Madrigal execution, 

In a word, we must consider this show of 
ability, to deal with such nice and delicate 
music and expression, as that form of musical 
composition. demands, and will have—or it 
falls dead upon a public’s ear—was prema- 
turely offered. 

A year henca, a duplicate of past success 
may be attained, if severe drill be kept up 
meanwhile, 


Ghe Grand National Jubilee 


AND 


MUSICAL PEACE FESTIVAL, 


To be held in the City of Boston, 
June 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1869, 


ee nen 


» 
An AvrHentio History or tun Unper- 


TAKING.—ITs CoNCEPTION AND WorKING 
Our—Commirrers Formep—Soctaries Ore- 
ATED—ImMENSE Mustcau EnruustasmM—Cor- 
RESPONDENCE—Runes—Tur Grand Paviai- 


ON, &0, &0, 


Continued. 


We publish to day the Official Programme 
of the performances of the five great days of 
the National Peace Jubilee and Musical Fes- 


tival. Considerable changes have been made 
in the programmes, but chiefly in the order 
of arrangement ; the main features, as pre- 
viously published by us, will all be retained. 


The engagement of Madame Parepa-Rosa 
was a magnificent stroke of policy on the 
part of the Committee for her clear and bell- 
like voice, will ring through the magnificent 
building erected for the Festival. Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips, our best American artist, will 
also appear, and it is said that Ole Bull in ad- 
dition to playing solos, will play the first 
violin in the orchestra, 


From all we hear the sale of tickets fully 
equals the expectations of the Committees, 
and the financial success of the Festival is 
assured beyond peradventure. 


ee 1 Pa US HAVE PEACE,” 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 
GREAT NATIONAL 
PEACE JUBILEE, 


{Projected by Mr. P. S. GUILMORE:] . 
To be held in the 


CITY OF BOSTON, 
June 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1869, 
To Commemorate the Restoration of 
PEACE THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


This Gforious Event in our National History will be 
culebrated by the 


GRANDEST MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Ever known in the History of the World, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Members of his Cabinet, 
Heads of Departments, 
Goyernors of all the States, 


and many other distinguished persons f| 
couutry, topether with tue a Set wots Jed cake pe ut Of $3 f the 


ernuments at Washington have been invited by the Mayor 
and City Council of Boston te become the guests of the 
city during the Festival, 


AN IMMENSE COLISEUM, 


the largest structure in America, capable of accomodating 
FIFTY YTHOUSAND PEKSONS, 
has been erected especially for this occasion. The interior 
of the building will be magnificently decorated with em- 
blems of 
NATIONAL PEACE AND HARMONY, 


The extraordinary expense incurred in preparing for this 
great festival has been met, with remarkable generosity, by 
the public spirited, art-loving citizens of Boston, and the 
Executive Committee take great pleasure in aunouncing the 


folowing 
OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
for the five days of the Festifal:— 
FIRST DAY. . 
TUEDAY, JUNE 15, 1869, commencing at 3 o’clock Pp. m, 
INAUGURAL CEREMONIES. 


Prayer by Rev. E. E. Hale ; 
to be followed by an Address by 
HIS HONOR MAYOR SHURTLEFF, 
welcoming all guests and visitors to Boston and. to Massa- 
chusctts; also a Congratulatory Address by 


HON. ALEX, H. RICE, 


on the RESTORATION oF ok AND UNION throughout 
ne lan 
The Inaugural Ceremonies will be followed by a 


GRAND MUSICAL PERFORMANCE, 


in which the 
GREATEST ORATOKIO CHORUS 
ever assembled, comprising over 
EIGHT HUNDRED VOCAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
who have been in rehearsal for many months, will take 
part, accompanied by a grand orchestra of 
ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS, 
selected from the best orchtstras, bands, and musical asso- 
ciations in the United States, 


SELECTIONS TO “ PERFORMED: 
Parr I. 
1. Grand Choral, ‘A Strong Castle is Our Lord,’’...Luther 
FULL CHORUS, GRAND ORCHESTRA AND 
GREAT ORGAN. 
2. Overture, ‘“‘Tannhauser,”’.....,..----se00rce« Wagner 
SELECT ORCHESTRA, 60 PERFORMERS, 
3. Glory te God on High, « Twelfth bay Mae Mozart 
FULL CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 
ACCOMPANIMENT, 
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a, Braver, ** Ave Maria. s): . oii 00 metiod ee 5 bay he Dev Gounod 
Sung by Mme. ParREPa-Rosa. 
The introductory violin obligato usually rendered by one 
performer will be Played by 
; TWO HUNDRED VIOLINISTS. 
5. National Air, The Star Spangled Banner, with an additi- 
; onal verse, by W. T. W. Bail. 

«Not as North or as Sout! in the Future we’ll stand, 
But as brothers united throughout this broad land, 
And the Star Spangled Banner forever shall wave 

~ O’er the land of the free aud the home Of the brave.” 

Sung by the full chorus, with grand orchestra, organ, 
military band, drum corps, chiming of belis and artillery 
accompaniment. 


INTERMISSION Frirrern MINUTES. 
PART I. 


6. Inyocatian. A Hymn of Peace, written for this occa- 
sion by Dr. Oliver Wendel! Holmes, to the music of Keller’s 
American Hymn. 

FULL CHORUS, GRAND ORCHESTRA, ORGAN, 
AnD MILITARY Banp. 

7. Overture, ** William Tell,”’...... ..,...j «2.0 ... Rossini 
PERFORMED BY A SELECT ORCHESTRA OF 
500 PERFORMERS, 

8. Infldammatus, ‘‘Stabat Mater,”................. Rossini 

Sung by Mme. Pagepa-Rosa, with full chorus, organ 
‘ and orchestral accompaniment. 


9, Coronation March, ‘‘I] Profeta,”............ Meyerbeer 
PERFORMED BY THE FULL BAND OF 1,0u0 
INSTRUMENTS. 


10, National Air, words written by Rev. 8, F. Smith, D. D., 
_ #My.country, ‘tis of thee, _ 

: Sweet land of liberty.” 

Sung by the entire chorus, accompanied by the grand or- 
chestra of 500, military band of 500, great organ, full drum 
corps, chiming Of bells, infantry firing and cannon pvaling 
in the distance in exact time with the music. 

The audience are respectfully invited to join in the last 
verse. ‘ 


‘ SECOND DAY. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1869, commencing at 3 Pp. uM. 
GRAND CLASSICAL PROGRAMME. 
: SYMPHONY AND CRAP SEOs 
1. Festival. Overture'on Luther’s Choral......... Nicolai 
2. a+Glory to God. i 
b—And the Glory of the Lord. From the ‘ Mes- 
yiet we oR eer MEME eine ssc a's tae 5811 Handel 
8. Recitative and. Aria. Non piu di fiori. 
; “Ta Clemenza di Tito,’’.. 00... .6..00% Mozart 
. Sung by Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPs, 
4. He Watching over Israel. Erom * Elijah,’”” Mendelssohn 
5. Air. Let the Bright Seraphim. From the ora- 
rg aed ST Te) 1 ae SP: aan Handel 
: t Sung by MapaME Parepa-Rosa, 
6, See, the Conquering Hero Comes. From‘ Judas 
ro. Maccabeus,”’ ° 


INTERMISSION— FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
PART II. 


DT, Symphony In CMA Or. oo oes seee seer secevcees Schubert 
1. Andante. Allegro, 
2. Andante con moto. 
3. Scherzo. 
4, Finale. 
°,. a—The Marvellous Work. 
b—The Heavens Are Telling. From the ‘‘Crea- 
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THIRD DAY. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1869. COMMENCING AT 3 P. M, 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, . 
PATRIOTIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMME. 
Popular and Familiar Music. 

1. Overture “Fra Diavolo” ................ RR Me a3 .Auber 
Arranged for Grand Orchestra of one thousand perform- 

mers, fifty trumpeters performing the solo part usually 


played by one trumpet. , 
2. Choral, ‘Judgment Hymn’’,.... Aficers oS BORA Luther 
FULL CHORUS, ORGAN, ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
MILITAIRE. 


8. Grand March, ‘‘Peace Festival,’’ composed for this oc- 
, casion and arranged for Grand Orchestra and Military 
Band combined. 
4, Aria, “Robert, toi qui j’aime”’......... 00.0. Meyerbeer 
’ Sung by Madame PAREPA-ROSA. 
5. Scena fro n “Il Troyatore,”’ introducing the Anvil 
AER Car canes <0 + << ema fons itm witibers Totes bY = Verdi 
Will be brought out with Grand Chorus, full band of 
one thousand, one hundred anvils, several drum corps, 
artillery, bells, etc. The any.] part will be performed 
be one hundred members of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment, 
6. Overture Triomphale, on the American na- 
< tional air, ‘Hail Columbia,” introduc- 
‘ing the full chorus, accompanied by the 
_ Grand Orchestra, Military Band and oth- 
eY accompaniments. ......6sseeeeeseeees C.C,Converse 
INTERMISSION—FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
7. Marche Militaire, ‘Prince, Frederick Carl’’ 
BAND OF 1,100 PERFORMERS. 
8. National Air, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
Snng by Madame PARFPA-ROSA, with chorus and or- 
chestral accompaniment. 
9. The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Hall............ Moore 
Arranged for FULL CHORUS, GRAND ORGHESTRA, 
MILITARY BAND and ORGAN. 


40. Aria for Trumpet, from ‘Il Brayo’’......... Mercadante 

Performed by M, ARBUCKLE, with Orchestral Accom- 
paniment. 

41. Cherus, ‘Night Shades no Longer”............. Rossini 


GRAND CHORUS, ORGAN and ORCHESTRA. 


12. Overture,!{‘Stradella i206. dee dics eton ees Fi 
REED BAND OF 50) PERFORMERS. 
13. Choral. One Hundredth Psalm. 
HORUS, ORGAN, ORCHESTRA, MILITARY 
AND, &C. 
The audience are respectfully invited to join in the last 
verse. 
~ 
FOURTH DAY. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1868. Commencing at 3 o’cleck P. M. 
ORATORIO AND SYMPHONY. 


PART JT 
1. Overture 
2. Choral, ‘Io God on High.’’ From “St. 
BUTT TIS IAC IE COUNT Cee settee ett ho gnen ne Mendelssohn 
3. Symphony, No. 5, in C-minor,.............-- Beethoven 


1. Allegro molto. 
2, Andante con moto. 
3. Scherzo allegro and 
Finale, allegro. 
4, ‘Aria, “Laschia chio planga’’.........+sccsreaces H 
Sung by MISSADELAIDE PHILLIPS. 


§. ‘Achieved is the Glorious Work.’: From the 
SOSOATION fon denn cihipe- ci ci apes <darertt Haydn 
6. “Thanks be to God.’’ From ‘‘Elijah’’....Mendelssohn 


INTERMISSION—FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
PART IL 
1, a—“Sleepers Wake, a Veice is Calling.” 


. Inflammatus. From “stabat Mater’’ 
. Gloria. From the Twelfth Mass 


wor 


FIFTH DAY. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1868. Commencing at {1 A. M. 

CONCERT BY THE CHILDREN OF THE PUBLIC 
f SCHOOLS, 
With full Orchestral Accompaniment—being the largest 
Chorus of Children ever brought together. 

Conductors—Carl Zerrahn, Julius Eichberg and P. 8, Gil- 
more, 

Organisis—Dr. John H, Wilcox and J. B. Sharland. 


The scale upon which it is proposed to carry out this 
Festival will represent in its 
: MAGNITUDE AND SPLENDOR, 
the greatest cause for National rejoicing that the American 
people have ever been called upon to celebrate, 
THE RESTORATION OF PEACE AND. UNION 
THROUGHOUT THE -LAND. 

It will bring together in fraternal greeting the leading men 
of the nation and people from all parts of the land, and aside 
from its magnificence as the first ' 

GRAND NATIONAL REUNION, 
since the close of the war, it will be the 
GREATEST FEAST OF SUBLIME AND INSPIRING 
HARMONY 
that has ever been heard in any part of the world. 


TICKETS_NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC HALL. 
PRICES. 

Single Admission, with Secured Seat, $5 and $3, accor- 
ding to location. 

Single Admission, without Secured Seat, $2. 

Ticket office open from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Ticket office in New York at music store of C. H. Ditson & 
Co., 711 Broadway. 

Per order. 

HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES IN 
AMERICA. 


Dr. Guilmette, at Boston, calls for volun- 
teer singers, able to perform Rossini’s sub- 
lime Mass, the solos of which, excepting 
three, he intends to give in unison by select- 
ed voices, to produce intensely grand effects. 
SrA Sle at Selwyn’s theatre on June 
13th. 


D. C. Hall and Dexter Smith, who engaged 
Camilla Urso for a six months’ concert tour, 
aimed for California, as the base, have sud- 
denly returned to Boston, and give a grand 
concert on June 7th, with this heading: 
‘*Triumphal Return from the far West!” 
Camilla Urso, Miss Graziella Ridgway—so- 
prano—Rodolph Hall, cornetist, D. C. Hall, 
bugler, and E. C. Pratt, pianist, M. W. Whit- 
ney and Hall’s full band in new uniform; 
the whole to close the serial. 

Our friend of the San Francisco Figaro, 
who promised that city, sight and hearing of 
Camilla Urso before July 4th, now sees his 
mistake, 


Boston is so prolific in prodacing good sin- 
gers, that she can spare, even now, that her 
grand festival calls for 3000 singers, from 
within her limits,—which include Roxbury— 
detachments of choir singers, to renovate’ 
New York’s exhausted choir stock and other 
cities barren of passable part singers. 

Among the accessions to New York choirs 
from Boston, the most notable are Misses 
Hamlin, Safford and Hewlett, and Mr. W. Me 
Donald, three soprani and one tenor. The 
first named, has already made a profound 
sensation, by her admirable voice, as displayed 
at Dr. Bellows’ church in 4th Avenue, A 
bright future evidently awaits that young 
vocalist, in concert performance. 


Miss Safford is very much admired, by those 
who attend Dr. Hastings’ church in 42d street 
for her brilliant vocal qualifications, and Miss 
Hewlett almost replaced Mrs. Mott, or Miss 
Beebe, in the fastidious judgment of habiiués 
at Dr. Rogers’, in 5th Avenue, 


Mr. McDonald we have already noticed, 
at Herr Bull’s concert, where he made a 
favorable impression, although unused to 
Steinway Hall, and somewhat nervous in fac- 
ing a new public. 


The Boston Evening Gazetteremarks fayor- 
ably upon him, at Ole Bull’s concert in Music 
Hall, and says: ‘‘The concert was made of a 
wearisome length, by an unpardonable delay 
in beginning, and waits, between pieces.”’ 
His audience in Steinway Hall suffered like 
that in Musie Hall, from chronic dilatoriness, 


Miss Beebe has returned from her sojourn 
in beautiful Italy, with restored voice, and 
improved use of it, by thorough study with 
good masters. . 

Humpty Dumpty succeeds him there, with 
all his New York accessories, which gave him 
arun of 485 nights at Duff’s Olympic. 


Joe Jefferson and those who run the Boston 
theatre, netted $15,000 each, by bis twenty- 
four performances there, of Rip Van Winkle. 


Miss Richings will stoutly contest the field 
of English Opera, next season, with a com- 
pany almost new. Henry Haight and wife, 
somewhat celebrated in England as singers in 
that department of music, with a good bari- 
tone and bass, are engaged by her, with a 
contralto well known to operatic fame. What 
improvements she purposes in the choral and 
orchestral department, we do not learn, but 
radical changes are needed there, as in the 
conductor’s occupation, 


Opera Bouffe will probably hide its dimin- 
ished head, next season, at Brougham’s late 
—theatre—now styled 5th Avenue, if that 
description of burlesque opera do not wilt 
and die from exhaustion, ere summer closes. 


‘*Patrie,” as reconstructed and rigidly con- 
formed to Sardou’s book, plays one hour less 
than before, and so relieves the audience 
from excessive strain upon their nervous sys- 
tem, which four hours of horrors, unrelieved 
by comic element, had before imposed. We 
cannot like the finale, as now given so well, 
as that first given, for Mayo is left standing 
with uplifted dagger, after stabbing Dolores 
unto death, and the audience is left doubting, 
whether another tableau is not due them, 
which shall eleucidate Karloo’s fate, We 
had supposed, that he jumped from the open 
window into the public square, and so killed 
himself before those doomed men, that had 
loudly proclaimed him “Judas,” from the 
scaffold. 
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Mrs. Gladstone has been coerced into tame- 
aess_ by some. potent cause, and- gives slight 
effect to grand situations now, compared with 
her first essay. 


“‘Caste”’ has run its course successfully at 
Wallack’s, and the excellent acting there dis- 
played, will be cherished by those who ap- 
preciate legitimate evidence of histrionic 
talent with fond remembrance. Miss Eytin- 
ge there renewed in pathetic scenes, her best 
command of public feeling. Effie Germon 
surpassed all former charming hits in cha- 
racter acting. Miss Mestayer pourtrayed 
the haughty old Marchioness to the very life, 
and Mr. Fisher again demonstrated the 
pleasing fact, that school and intellect, enable 
a dramatic artist, to make his advance in life’s 
calendar, forgotten even in youthful charac- 
ters. We hear it stated, that Mr. Lester 
Wallack prefers a retired life in England to 
managerial cares, and will not resume the 
management of this popular establishment. 
Changes will also be made in the corps dra- 
malique. Miss Eytinge and Geo. Holland re- 
tire, so does Mrs. Jennings—a great loss to 
any theatre—and new faces will replace them 
in September, under the new management. 


The Memorial Fxercises at the Academy of 
Music, given under management, by the 
Grand Army of the Republic, were exceed- 
ingly conducive, to honor of the occasion. 
& band from our regular army played ad- 
mirably; G. W. Morgan and Professor Toul- 
min acquitted themselves of duty, in solo or 
accompaniment, with their well accustomed 
skill; the Quartet from Dr. Adam’s church, 
gave several pleasing specimens of their best 
performance, and Mrs. Kempton attained in 
one brief opportunity, remarkable estima- 
&ion from all present. 


Mr. W. H. Pope, a young actor, for some 
4ime attached to Wallack’s theatre, and fa- 
vorably known by recitations at public meet- 
ings, recited ‘*The Dying Soldier,” with a 
perfection of modulation, and thorough com- 
mand of expression, that absolutely thrilled 
even the stern veteran soldiers present, and 
gave him enthusiastic praise from the entire 
audience. 


We deemed his recitation display to be far 
superior to Edwin Booth’s in that house, and 
should like vastly, to hear Mr. Pope tried in 
Byron’s poem ‘‘ Manfred,” to ascertain 
whether scantily reeompensed talent cannot 
equal or surpass that, for which some two 
€housand dollars were paid. He might recite 
it with the Philharmonic, for the joint bene- 
fit of those benevolent societies, alluded to 
by us, recently as proper subjects for Booth’s 
consideration. Dr. Bellows delivered a very 
eloquent sermon, to enforce useful lessons 
for human life, drawn from this nation’s last 
terrible struggle for existence. 


The promised ‘‘ Elijah” performance, by 
Parepa and her associates, cannot be given 
at present, as her engagements here and in 
Boston, require all her energies, for their 
performance. 

Due notice will be given of that oratorio, 
af she conclude to give it, 


A new and excellent basso profondo has 
just arrived here from study in Milan, who is 
pronounced by good judges, that have been 
favored with a hearing, to surpass any for- 


seer specimen of that rarely found class of | 


simgers. 


The young man so highly praised, is Mr. 
. W.. Perkins, of Dover; N. H., and his po- 
sition among Italian artists-so well defined, 
that he is engaged at La Scala, for the season 
which commences in Noyember next. 
We hope to hear this rara avis of song, ere 
he returns to Italy. ° 
Ee 


WAIFS FROM EUROPE—MUSICAL AND 
DRAMATIC. 


Spiridion, the lively correspondent ffom 
Paris, of the Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, informs that journal of Adelina Patti’s 
head malady. He says: ‘‘Poor Patti! She is 
the victim of a terrible disease, whose 
course medical men are not able to foresee. 
She is afflicted with wens in the head. Two 
years since, they were extirpated—so the sur- 
geon hoped, but they have been growing 
constantly, and are once more of a size which 
renders their removal necessary. The opera- 
tion was performed a few daysago. It wilf 
be performed pericdically. What a morrow 
to her triumphs! Poor Patti.” 

Other correspondence asserts that she will 
not visit Russia again, finding the climate 
to rigorous for her Italian blood. 


Tietjens emerged from her darkened cham- 
ber, without evidence of erysipelas. 


Foli’s blow having only excited inflamma- 
tion, and that by a confinement to a very 
dark cool room, was controlled, so that she 
resumed her operatic career as if no Bertram 
had ever crushed her to earth, with his malign 
fistial influence. 


In two days, £1200 worth of tickets for 
Nilsson’s Concert in London, which does not 
come for weeks yet, were sold to dealers and 
speculators. 


Bagier storms Baden immediately, with 
Rossini’s little Mass, taking for soloists, 
Alboni, Krauss, Nicoline and Stetter. 


Twelve several theatres in Paris closed 
their doors, at mid May season. 


Nestor Roqueplan now directs affairs in the 
Chatelet theatre. He is an old manager of 
French opera. 


Pasdeloup retains command at the Lyrique. 
and will produce Legouve'’s long promised 
drama, ‘‘les Deux Reines,” with music writ- 
ten for its clear illustration, by Gounod, with 
great elaboration of score. 


Baron Taylor, who is deemed by Parisians, 
a greater aid to act than any other man, not 
excepting Prince Poniatowski, has been-made 
a Senator, with large salary, ete., by Louis 
Napoleon, who rarely fails to honor genius 
and talent, even its possessor be opposed to 
his Imperial swif. 


A monument is to be erected at Warsaw, 
to Chopin, under lead off in subscription, by 
Count Berg and Prince Orloff. : 


A posthumous work by Mozart, ‘‘Sinphonie 
concertante,” for violin, tenor and violoncello, 
was performed at the last Mozarteum concert 
in Salzburg. Dr. Bach, its diretor, first dis- 
covered this very precious gem—on dit. 


Papal censorship 
“Wm. Tell” at Rome. 


Padilla, the baritone, will soon marry M’lle 
Artot. Both are engaged for the next season 
at Warsaw and Moscow. 


has again forbidden 


A national musical /é‘e will be given at 
Brussels, during three “days of this summer, 
under Adolph Samuel’s direction, and with 
grand music, Those unpublished seraps, left 
by Rossini, are now priced at 150,000 francs” 
or $30,000 gold, and to obtain that small 
amount, they will be parcelled out in lots, 
minute as diamonds. 


Le Ménéstrel credits the report, that Tam- 
berlik has become a gun maker on a large 
scale. : 


Mile Favart hasreceived from Eugenie, l’im- 
pératrice, a superb bracelet, shaped likea 
snake, and covered with diamondsand rubies, 
to reward her performance as ‘‘Julie.” \ 


Halevy’s daughter—Genevieve—has mar- 
riod Georges Bizet. 


Bosquin, a well accredited tenor, has been 
engaged at ‘‘l’Académie”—Paris—for three 
years, on salaries, rising from 20,000 up to 
30,000 francs per annum. Lami, treasurer of 
that opera, since 1854, died recently, and his 
Ae ae had marked honor from all. engaged 
there. : 


The Musician, Organist, and Choirmaster 
gives horrible accounts of musical doings 
there, when the new Bishop of London was © 
enthroned, Goss held the organ, but that 
journal says: ‘‘ Where many aspire to rule; 
and no one governs, the result to be expected, 
is confusion,” and gives particulars to prove 
its strong objurgations true.. We do not 
wonder, after reading this report, that Mr. 
Nichols left St. Paul’s, to shine resplendently 
in St. John’s, under Dr. Pech’s firm and © 
steady rule. We have noticed in another 
column the effect he produced there recently, 
aad rejoice to learn, that he purposes a quar- ~ 
tet party here, to perform choice English 
music in befitting style. . a 

The more of such recruits to our musical 
strength, the better it will be for New York’s 
appreciation of good music. 


J 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO M, 
MANZOCCHI. 


This distinguished teacher received his an- 
nual complimentary at Irving Hall, on Mon- 
day evening last. 

The performers named by programme were: 
Mme. Martinez, Mrs. Osborn, Misses Hoff- 
man, Le Mon, De Gebele, and Manzocchi; 
Messrs Fossati and Boy. 

A large audience derived gratification from 
the performance of a programme, which 
comprised fourteen pieces, and retained them 
until eleven o’clock. The professionals there 
noted, have often received notice from us, 
and especial reference to their performance 
now, is, therefore, needless. : 

Mrs. Osborn made a fayorable impression 
by all she did then, and the charm of unaf- 
fected manner, added to good treatment of 
her music. 

Miss Le Mon pleased and satisfied that 
public, with her efforts to prove Signor Man- 
zocchi a competent teacher, and his daughter 
really delighted all by her remarkable com- 
mand of pianism, and clever treatment of the 
music assigned her. She is but a child ap- 
parently, yet the marked improvement, she 
manifested since we last heard her, clearly 
demonstrates genius, and steady application 
to study and practice, with determined pur- 
pose to excel in her chosen art. 
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‘UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS 1867.! 


THEjHIGHEST AWARD_OVER ALL 


Competition was given to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


It will beseen/ by;the) following certificates’ from the 
principal the 8 of the. Jury. that the Four Goip 
*‘Mxpats awarded, were of Equat Vatve, and without 
classification); “nd! tBat ‘the award to Our House 
ALONE; a8 frinditdetor ers of Pianos, of thé” * 


CROSS of the LEGION OF HONOR, 


was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


‘ 


— 


[Copy of a Letter from Mone. Fetis, Member and Re- 
rter of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition 
niverselle, Paris, 1867. ] y 


[Translation.] 


“Mr. Caicxerntnc—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, 
a8 member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is 
undeniably established by the *Moniteur’ of July 2d, 
1867, viz.: £° 2% 2 . & 

“That there"is one single class of Gold Medals for 
the exhibitors; that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor constitutes a recompense of a superior order, 
and that it has been accorded to you by the Emperor 
for the merit of your instruments. 

** Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS.” 


‘Brussels, Noy. 19, 1867. 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F. A. Ga- 
yaert and G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


** GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may 
be the order in which the names have been inscribed 
in each kind of recompense awarded in the 10th Claas, 
the Gold Meda]—to speak of this one—is the First Me- 
dal. There are not two classes of Gold Medals. 

“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A, THOMAS,” 


“T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, 
Thomas. ; ; 
t (Signed) F, A. GEVAERT.” 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. 
Thomas and Gavyaert,I declare that there is but one 
class of Gold Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this 
distinction has therefore the right to announce that 
he has received the First Medal. 


(Signed) “GEORGES KASTNER. 
“Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


WAREROOMS : 
11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., New York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


_ © Established in 1834), ... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, and 


UPRIGHT 


~~ PIANO-FORTES, 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex, 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly occupied 
by the senior member of our firm, and furnished it with the 
finest and most approved machinery required in the manu- 
factory of Pianofortes, we are prepared ‘to sustain the un- 
rivalled reputation for excellence and superiority by which 


the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and recognized, in 
every section of the country, for over thirty years, and 


which to-day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANO 
IN THE 


WAO7k Li DD, 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE in regard to tone, power 
equality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited from 
the most eminent professors and critics, the UNANIMOUS 


opinion, that the 
“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT.BE EXCELLED, 


The system that has so successfully established the re 
putiation of the ‘‘DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued by 
us; and while claiming without fear of contradiction) for 
our house, the honor of introduving to the public the last 
grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, which has 


given to 


AMERICA’S SONS, THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost effor keep the “‘DUNHAM!’ 


PIANO in that high positio merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 
'WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th streé 


NEW YORE, 


= 


Universal Exposition, Y is, IK ° 
“THE Fins? — 


OF THE E 
Grand Gold Medals of Honor 


AWARDED TO 


Afcimmay ¥ 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined: 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gotp Mepau for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. 

Meuinet, President of the International Jury. ~ 
M. Fremis, Reporter of the International Jury. 
' GEORGES KASTNER, 


, . 


4 


LOWE, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansiiox, of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Extract from the Official Report of the 
International Jury 


(published by the Imperial Commission, 1868), com- 
paring the relative merits of the Pianos of the twe 
great American exhibitors : 


“The Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are 
powerful and magnificent instruments, which, undér 
the hands of a virtuoso, produce great effects and 
strike with astonishment. Their vigorous sonority is 
carried far, free, and clear. Ina large hall, and ata 
certain distance, the listener is struck with the fulness 
of tone of these instrumenls. Nearer by, it must be 
added, there is combined with this powerful tone the 
impression of the blow of the hammer, which produces 
a fiervous sensation by its frequent repetition. These 
orchestral pianos are adapted to concerts; but in the 
parlor, and principally in applying them to the musie 
ot the great masters, there is wanting, by the same ef- 
fect of the too perceptible blow of the hammer, the 
charm which this kind of music requires. There is 
something to be done here, to which the Reporter 
must call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer 
of these grand instruments, without in other respects 
wishing to diminish their merits. 

The pianos..of,.Messrs.Steinavay & Sons are equaly 
endowed withthe splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor slrey also possess (hal seizing largeness 
and volume of lone, hitherlo unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority aets 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shadind, variety of accen- 
uation, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 
haye oyer those of 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS 


AN ADVANTAGE WHICH. CANNOT BE CONTESTED. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much less, and the 
pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits-him at willto be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. Lhese pianos are at the same tine 
the instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by 
the eclat of his execution, and of ‘the artist who applies 
his talent lo the music of thought and sentiment, be- 
queathed to us by the illustrious masters : in one word, 
they are at the sametime the pianos for the concert-room 
and the parlor, possessing an unexceplional sonority.? 


— 


Warerooms: STEINWAY HALL 
109 & 111 BAST 14. STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
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Poa. SHERMAN, 


Artistlc Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative’Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant deyotion for the treatment and cure of 
this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, without 
regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the infirmity, 
or the difficulties which they may have heretofore encount- 
ered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, had under his care the worse cases in the 
country, all of which were effectually relieved, and many, to 
their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries, resulting from the use of 
other Trusses, are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and, 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the 
disease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment furnished on 
receipt of two 3 cent stamps, au22-ly 


A MUSICAL GEM. 


Just published a ated collection of Vocal and In- 
atrumental Music, entitle 


THE OP ERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrat- 
ed Operas of 

LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, 

LA BELLE HELENE. 

BARBE BLEUE (Blue Beard), 

ORPHEUS, 

GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


Also in press, a new book, entitled, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
Comprising nearly 100 of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets of the day. 


Price, same as ‘‘ The Opera Bouffe.’’ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO.. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


314 & 316 East 39th St., 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali- 
fication. 12mo 


The Elysian Bed, 
J. E, FISHLEY, es308' 2b, 


No. 56 13th St., 2 doors west of Broadway 


The Rlysian Bed 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Elysian Bed Divan, 


Furniture Re-covered 


MIXSELL & CO., 


Manufacturers,of 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


=WAREROOMS : 


209 East 19th Street, 


Fonr doors east of Third Avenue, 


No. 


NEW YORE. 


Every Instrument warranted for Seven Years. 


EK. & G. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 


Smagl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly so, 
uitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at low 
prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREBT, neaR ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singing, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 


Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successfulin preparing ladies to fill 
positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers, 


Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broadway, 
will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


141 EIGHTH STRERT, 


Between Broadway & Fourth Avenue. 


HARP 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., Manuracrurers. 
Grand, Semi-Grand and six octave 
DOUBLE-ACTION HARPS, 
WAREROOMS: 644 BROADWAY. 
N. E. Cor, Bleecker St, 

Strings, best quality; Music and every requisite. 

NEW HARP MUSIC. 
Souvenir de l’Opera, ** Romeo and Julietta,’ 
to Duo, for Harp and Piano ; 
Harp, just published. 
Mr. EDGAR J. BROW 
instruction on the Harp. 


’ for Harp ; Di- 


Old 104th Psalm,” Solo tor | 


: . 
YE receives and attends pupils ror 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER 
LANCASTER, 'N. Y., Ext Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbisho 
Baltimore; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of _ 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, S. 3. Supt., Buffalo, N.Y. .; Bev. 4 
N. Leste. Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y —Prof. W. Berga N. 
P. 0. Keeley, architect, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
CORRESPONDEN CE. 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets and 
Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 
Tuition, $3.00 per lesson.—-Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 
Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 3 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIZE COLIBRI 


AND 


Orchestral Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK. 
694 Brosdway, New York, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 


NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
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VII. 

“agle Cliff, Franconia Notch,” 298, D. 
Johnson. A much better picture than the one 
numbered 244, by the same artist; itis care- 
fully drawn, and quiet in color. 

“Portrait,” 295, J. D. Barrow. A tolerably 
painted head on a canvas much too l-rge for 
the subject. 

* Portrait of a Child,” 299, W.O. Stone. A 
peculiarly marked face, delicately colored, and 
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2 forcibly reminding us of Baker's manner. 
33 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, “ Karly Spring,” 300, C. C. Griswold. There 
is completed. is certainly evidence of what the artist’s inten- 


tion was, and we think he is entitled to our 
praise for the earnest manner in which he has 
labored to carry it out. The cool, quiet feeling 
of early spring is suecessfully delineated, and it 
shows that nature was diligently studied, in or- 
der to produce it. The sheep that are intro- 
duced are badly drawn; tke same care should 
have been taken with them as with the rest of 
the picture. 

“An Indian Summer's Sunset,” 301, A. T. 
Bricher. .A landscape that is very pleasing in 
color, though not remarkable for its truth; to 


These Piano-Fortes are the only instruments made in 
this country or in Europe, with the fall Iron frame, in 
~which 

ALL THE! STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
‘and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 


Iron Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 


WITH 
OOMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, instance, the clouds at such an altitude from 
AND MORE the sun, as in this canvas, would not be so 


strongly lighted; and, besides, they are not at 
all in keeping with the hazy character of the 
entire picture; to us it is more suggestive of 
morning than of evening. It is nevertheless a 
meritorious work. 

“Portrait of a Lady,’ 302, W. T. Mathews. 
We do not know why artists will send so many 
portraits to the exhibitions, unless it is to grat- 
ify their sitters. But if these persons whose 
‘ Portraits” hang on the walls would only think 
of how ridiculous they make themselves, it ap- 
pears to us a no smali number of them would 
ever permit the artist to send the likeness to 
the Academy, even though catalogued as a gen- 
tleman or a lady, as the case might be. The 
present work, however, is no worse than a great 
many others. 

“Horace Greeley,” 303, F. B. Carpenter. 
There is a feeling akin to pleasure produced on 
looking at this work, for here is a full length 
portrait of a white haired, chubby-faced youth 
of twelve, or more summers, sitting on a cane- 
bottomed chair, with legs crossed, and with 
hands folded, looking as radiant and innocent 
as any child who has never dabbled in politics, 
and whose heart is still in a state of purity. 
We have said our feeling ‘is akin to pleasure; 
we should rather have said, it is pleasure itself, 
for on reading the title, our mind instantly pic- 
tured a most worthy individual, a philosopher, 
and a politician, but a man whose exterior ig 
somewhat strange, and whose figure does not at 
all remind us of the Apollo Belvedere, and con- 
sequently, our artistic sense became depressed 
until we opened our eyes and saw what our 
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p! ilosopher was while yet a very young boy, 
and so, we were gladdened and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, that the limner’s art could so transform 
the cunning journalist into the bright and happy 
child of days gone by. 

“ Bouquet River and Hills,” 304, G. H. Smil- 
lie. There is some improvement shown in this, 
over last year’s work; the sky is effective, and 
very well painted, and the landscape, on the 
whole, is well managed, though we think a little 
more strength in the foreground would decidedly 
improve it. : 

“ Portrait of a Lady,” 305, J. Fagnani. This 
is another of those large portrait canvases that 
make us wonder why the sitter should allow the 
artist to send the picture to the exhibition. 
Further remarks are unnecessary. 

“ Portrait,” 307, J. Ames. An exceedingly 
well-painted portrait ; it is well drawn, ably col- 
ored, ard artistically handled. The only objec- 
tion to be made is to the sharp outline of the 
body coming against a much lighter background, 
a fault that can be easily remedied by toning 
down the background. 

“Jessica,” 309, J. R. Robertson. Simply a 
title to a very poor picture. 

‘* Portrait,” 310, Oregon Wilson. The head of 
the child is agreeably painted—the background 
is not in keeping with the figure, and too much 
warm color has been used. 

“Portrait of a Chitd,” 311, Constant Mayer. 
Tt is well painted, the back ground is however 
tco dark for the figure. 

“Oar Summer Studio,” 312, E. White. A 
very weak interior. 

“A Gentleman,” J. T. Peele. A strongly 
painted head, a little too heavy in the shadows 
and not over pure and clear in the lights of the 
flesh tints. 

“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 314, J. Fagnani. 
This is another of those grim and ghastly like- 
nesses that make everybody, except the painter, 
feel uncomfortable on seeing them, and which 
have the effect of making every one heartily wish 
portraits were consigned to the fire. 

“A Portrait of a Young Lady,” 315. W.T. 
Mathews. A delicate and pleasing portrait of a 
girl; it is the best of this gentleman’s works in 
the present collection. 

“ Beverly Coast,” 316, J. F. Kensett. An 
uninteresting subject on a much too large a can- 
vas. Besides it is the same old story told for 
the thousandth and one time by Mr. Kensett. 

“Portrait of a Lady,” 317, G. A. Baker. 
This is another of those admirably painted heads 
in which expression, color and masterly treat- 
ment are forcibly exemplified. 

“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 318, William 
Hunt. We cannot say we admire this work, 
although it is carefully drawn, and we believe 
quite characteristic of the gentleman, yet, the 
head being in a strong shadow, necessarily takes 
away from it all show of color, and there being no 
strong light in any part of the picture, it has 
rather a flat and mono‘onous appearance. We 
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know, however, that Mr. Hunt is one of the 
ablest artists we have, and that he is a diligent 
and earnest student of nature. We think it 
but just to add that we do not consider this 
work a fair specimen of his ability. 

oT, G. Kane,’ 319, W. O. Stone. This 
work possesses very fine flesh tints, they are rich 
and pure ; it is carefully drawn, and, we suppose, 
is a very good likeness. ; 

“Fishing Boats off the English Coast,” 320, 
M. F. H. de Haas. This is one of the best pic- 
tures in the collection, owing to the delightful 
way in which the spi:it of the scene is given ; 
the cloudy sky makes us think we will have rain 
very soon, and the water, with its troubled 
movemeut, brings so vividly the aqueous ele- 
ment before our eyes that we involuntarily take 
a step backward from the picture to assure our- 
selves that we are on terra firm. The sloops 
are very well drawn, and show a koowledge, on 
the part of Mr. de Haas, of nautical matters, 
worthy of a genuine old salt. Mr.de Haas is 
undoubtebly the best painter of marine subjects 
that we have. 

“The Amateur Circus,” 321, G. C. Lambdin. 
Aside from the origivality of the subject, which 
is to be praised, the work does not favorably 
impress us. The childrea all look as if they 
were placed there to be painted, the color is 
not harmonious and igs but poorly manipulated, 
being heavy and somewhat slovenly; the draw- 
ing could be mentioned as_ not being remark- 
ably good, but eince the subject is original, we 
will not particularly dwell on its defects, and £0, 
hoping Mr. Lambdin will be more successful 
with his next picture, dismiss it. 

‘ Portrait,” 322, W. Page. This is ove of the 
two works by this artist, in the present exbibi- 
tion, “Rev. H. W. Beecher,’ 326, being the 
title cf the other. Both portraits are remark- 
able for a wonderful smount of character, a 
quality which eminently gives Mr. Page a very 
high position among bis brethren in this city. 
Characterization is essentially one of the great- 
est attributes of the portrait painter, for, by it 
he reproduces his sitter on canvas, and gives to 
the inanimate body the form and resemblance of 
the living. To successfully delineate character, 
the artist must be a clever draughtsman, and 
Mr. P. is certainly one, as far as the drawing of 
a head is concerned, and of the entire figure, for 
aught we know to the contrary. These two por- 
traits are noted for their care/ul drawing, and for 
the striking resemblance to the men that they 
represent. Thus far the color of these portraits 
has not been mentioned, for the reason that we 
desired to cay all we could for their merits, 
and then turn to their demerits, or wherein the 
artist has failed. And we do think he has 
most signelly fuiled in color. In the “ portrait,” 
(322), the flesh tints rather strangely affect our 
sight, with their prevailing jaunficed hue. And 
to turn to the portrait of our friend Beecher, 
with its red and blue tones, not the red and blue 
to be seen in healtby flesh, but the same tints 
as are to be found in meat that has been ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun for days, a hue that 
instantly suggested to our mind the reverend 
gentleman giving utterance to the eighth verse 
of the xxxviiith psalm, “I am feeble and sore 
broken: I have roared by reason of the disquiet- 
ness of my heart.” There is no harmony or 
beauty of tones ia the coloring, and, as for con- 
sidering Mr. Page a colorist, we would as soon 
think of calling the veriest dauber one, as we be- 
lieve the tints he would make use of would not 
be so unpleasantly suggestive of disagreeable 
matter as are the flesh tints of these two por- 
traite. Mr. Page is an able artist—a very good 
portrait painter, as far as characterization is 
concerned, but he is no colorist, and we think 


will never become one. While speaking thus 
we are not forgetful that years ago Mr. Page 
painted some works which were remarkably lami- 
nous in color; but he has changed ; he doe3 not 
see as he saw then, and ha never will or never 
can. 

“Picnic on the Hsopus,” 291, J. Williamson. 
There is nothing in this work that we can 
praise, the composition, color, or treatment; it 
is stiff and formal in design, weak and cold in 
color, and the execution is thin and without ef- 
fect. 

“ Campagna Scenes,” 292, A. Romako. The 
most noticeable fact concerning this gentle- 
man’s four pictures is in the catalogue, which 
is that Mr. Edwin Thorne is the possessor of 
the whole four. 

“Gem of the Forest,’ 293, J. Hope. No 
ideality is shown in this enlarged study from 
nature ; it has, however, sufficient truth to make 
it valuable as a study, and to be bearable as a 
picture, if one-fourth of its present size. Mr. 
Hope should Jearn that the artist can, at best, 
but suggest Nature, and all attempts to realize 
her will, and must necessarily, be futile. The 
most successful painter is he who can suggest 


in the greatest degree any subject to be found 
in pature ; and he whose conceptions are the 
most original, and whose execution is the most 
masterly, is the greatest artist. 

“ The Caain of M’t. Pisgah, North Carolina,” 
294, A. W. Thompson. A very good composi- 
tion, well executed, and altogether a most 
} promising work for Mr. Thompson. The color 

is agreeable and ably manipulated, and the light 
and shade effective ; the middle distance is, per- 
haps, a trifle too black,sand the trees haye too 
sharp an outline. It is, however, a very credit 
able picture. 

“September Afternoon, Jefferson, N. H..,” 
Miss H. W. Cook. For this lady’s benefit we 
will not express our opinion, ag the picture 
hangs too high to see it properly. 

“ Traveling in Norway,” 297, H. Van Ingen. 
This is somewhat remarkable, on aceount of re- 
presenting a horse and wagon contaiving two 
figures and moving vertically. We would ad- 
vise Mr. Van I. to take traveling in the U. S. 
as the subject for his next picture. 


THE LOWER RHENISH FESTIVAL. 


The following graphic account of the Lower 
Rhenish Festival, of 1869, must please our Ger- 
man readers, and should interest all musicians : 


The forty-sixth “ Niederrheinisches Musik- 
fest” took place at the Festival of Whitsun- 
tide at Dusseldorf. Suffice it to say that they 
were instituted in 1818, since which year they 
have been held in Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Cologne, and that since 1860 they 
have occurred in unbroken triennial alternation 
at the last three places. Of these, Dusseldorf, 
whether considered historically, artistically, or 
locally, claims precedence in interest and associ- 
ation. Four of the Dusseldorf festivals were 
conducted by Mendelsshon. Dusseldorf is al- 
ways at this season thronged with holiday folk 
who come in from the neighborhood to keep joy- 
ously and religiously the three days of the great 
Whitsuntide Festival. Again, Diisseldorf has 
for the last three years possessesed a “Ton- 
halle” accommodating 4,000 persons, and admir- 
able as to acoustic effect, which, with its adja- 
cent rooms and spacious garden, is superior to 
most buildings of the kind, and considerably so 
the “ Kurhaus” at Aix, or the “ Gurzenich” at 
Cologne. In this splendid new building, which 
last week was brilliantly illuminated and taste- 
fully decorated with festoons and evergreens, a 
fine organ has recently been erected by Schulze, 


which contains three manuals and forty stops, 
and is worthy of the first builder in Germany. 
This year’s Festival has heen a brilliant one ; 
the selection aud performance of the musi¢e was 
worthy, a3 usual, of the occasion, and the re- 
ceipts,a secondary matter with the Germans, 
have been about 15,000 thalers, a large figure 
considering the reasonable price of tickets for the 
the best piaces—six English shillings for each 
concert. The local conductor was Herr Tansch, 
a composer and pianist of much ability, and mu- 
sic director at Dusseldorf. The orchestra, se- 
lected from some of the chief towns in Prussia, 
numbered 134 players,viz . 50 violins, 19 violas,19 
violoneellog, 13 double basses, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 
4. clarionets, 4 bassoons, 6 horns, 4 trumpets, 4 
trombones, | ophicieide, 1 drum, 1 triangle. The 
chorus, supplied from Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Co- 
logne, Aix, Boon, Hsen, Crefeld, Gladbach, 
Dortmund, Wesel, Rotterdam, Mulheim, Emden, 
Dessau, Barmen, Cleve, Erkelenz, Carlsruhe, 
Detmold, etce., consisted of 220 sopranos, 175 
altos, 123 tenors, and 192 basses—in all 710 
voices. The total number of performers was 
854. The soloists were Madame Bellingrath - 
(nee Wagner), soprano, of Dresden; Madame 
Jenny Soltans, soprano, of Cassel; Madame 
Joachim, contralto, of Berlin; Herr Vogl, tenor, 
of Munich ; Herr Carl Hill, bass, of Schwerin ; 
Herr Grutzmacher, violoncellist, of Dresden, and 
Herr Joachim, violin. At the organ Herr 
Knappe, of Diisseldorf, presided with great. 
ability. 

The band, led by Japba of Cologne and Ront- 
gen, of Leipsic was magnificent. The chorus. 
was in its way as efficient as the splendid band 
which supported it. “ Never,” said Charles 
Klingemann, writing to England of the seventh 
Dusseldorf festival—‘never did I hear such’ 
chorus-singing. All the singers with the excep- 
tion of soloists,were amateurs, as also the greater 
number of the instrumental performers. It is 
this circumstance,which gives to this festiva] its 
peculiar excellence and beauty. From all the 
neighboring towns, and the whole country round, 
the dilettanti were gathering, arriving in steam- 
boats and ei/wagen—not to toil at an irksome, 
ill-paid task, but for a great musical field-day, 
fult of soul and song. Ali ranks and ages unit- 
ing for the one harmonious end. sy Add 
to this love of the art, the good training, a well- 
cultivated taste, and general knowledge of music, 
and it is explained how they produce such an 
effect. You felt the life, the pulsation of this 
music; for their hearts and understandings were 
in it.’ These remarks by Mendelssohn’s inti- 
mate friend cencerniug the meeting of 1839 ap- 
ply with no less force to that of 1869. 

The programme of the first evening was the 
oratorie, Joshui, by Pandel, and symphony, No. 
7(Amajor),by Beethoven. It is enough to say 
that the oratorio is one of Handel's great works, 
although, as in Samson, some recitatives and 
duets might be admitted without disadvantage ; 
that the performance was superb and excited 
great enthusiasm, and that Madame Joachim, 
as Othniel, and Herr Carl Hill, as Caleb, were 
all that could be wished. These two artists, re- 
spectively, contralto and bass, are great in ora- 
torio. Madame Joachim is now considered one- 
of the first oratorio singers in Germany, and at 
this Festival she certainly bore away the palm. 
Her voice is of excellent quality, and throughuut 
its entire register is equally good, and her style 
is pure and broad, as might be expected from 
the illustrious. name she bears. Herr Hill isa 
thorough artist. His singing of Schumann’s 
songs is second only to that of Stockhausen, 
and has been recorded by us as admirable at 
previous Rhine Festivals. ‘he performance, 
however, of Beethoven's grand music was, with 
the exception of that at the rehearsal the pre- 
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vious day. the finest we have heard. The three 
first movements were as near perfection as cou'd 
be imagined, but Rietz, probably feeling the 
concert to be far too long, took the finale at such 
tremendous speed that, although no want of 
clearness in the most rapid passages was noticed 
as played by that marvellous orchestra, it was 
felt that this extraordinary movement was be- 
ing played quicker than the composer intended. 

The programme of the concert on Whit- 
Monday was as follows: 

Part L 

Wverrurs, Muryanthe”.. 2.0.0.2... eek eee Welter. 
+ MagiINChh se ~.. 2... 2... eee ee eee ss BACH, 
“*Spring” and “ Autumm,” Nos. 1 and 3 

from the S2asonis, 


Haydn. | 


Part IT. 
**Lobgesang,” Sinfonia cantata.......Wendelssohn. 
Weber's great overture was played a merveille, 
and almost encored. The most importent and | 
interesting selection on this or any of the festi- 
val days was Bach’s glorious setting of the Song 
of the Blessed Virgin. This work, which is in 
the loftiest regions of choral music, was last 
given at Aix in 1864. Much might be written 
concerning the six sublime choruses in this no- 
ble composition, and it seems useless to atempt 
to convey to those wholly unacquainted with 
the majesty of Bach as a choral writer any ade- 
qaate idea of the effect he produces. It must 
yuflice to mention the stupendous chorus fol- 
lowing the “Ecce enim eX hoc beatam me di- 
cent”—when the whole choir burst in with the 
nominative case, ‘“Omnes omnes, generati- 
ones,” on which words alone a masterly fugal 
chorus is constructed, and also to specify the 
force of the treatment of the passage, “ et dis- 
persit superbos,” with which the next chorus 
with a © diminished seventh” on the dominant 
of F sharp minor so suddenly concludes, and 
the subsequent magnificent adagio at “ Mente 
cordis sui,” in which the modulations and pro- 
gressions in sustained harmeny equal in sublim- 
ity anything—not forgetting instances in Js7-ael 
in Heypi—which can be called to mind. The 
six so'os were well given, and the chorus, “ Sus- 
cepit Israel puerum suum,” which is indicated 
to be sung by all the soprani and alti, was, 
probably on account of its difficulty, assigned to 
Mesdames Bellingrath, Soltans and Joachim. 
Considerable enthusiasm was manfested, espe- 
cially after the choruses above specified, and 
after an admirable rendering of the fine fugue 
a 5 veci, “Sicut locutus est.” Little need be 
added as to the rest of the second day’s pro- 
gramme, a3 the two lighter works which followed 
—viz., Haydn’s genial Seasons and Men- 
delssohn’s popular Hymn of Praise-—are stock 
favorites. . : 

The following was the selection at the “ar- 
tists’ concert” originated by Mendelssohn as a 
supplemantary performance on the third day of 
the Feast : 

Part I. 


Overture, ‘* Anacreon” Cherabini. 
Aor from Huryanthe, Herr Vogl.........Weber. 

‘Violin concerto, Herr Joachim......... Reethoven. 
oh enh and air from Iphigenia, Herr 


Cluck. 
* To the Lyre”.. .Schubert. 


Songs, M’e. Joachim i “Ewige Liebe...Brahms. 


Choruses from the Seasons,............ Haydn. 
; Part II. 
“Overture, ‘‘Egmont,”.............. Beethoven. 


Air from Elijah, Madame Bellingrath, Mendelssohn. 
Violoncello concerto, Herr Gratzma- 


I on nie. ole anyaie eed os cbc ah Schumann, 
Scene and air from Freischiitz, Madame 
MN Se ee fos ca ence i eae Weber. 
Barcarole and scherzo for violin, Herr 
Joachim,......... .. sob Gah in : hr, 
Songs, Madame } “Im Wald” illier, 
Bellingrath, / ‘‘Ich wandre nicht,” Schumann. | 


Bass air, Herr Hill and Choruses from 
2117 Sa ed See rae, A eas Handel. | 
’ 


Here was a super selection. Herr Vogl re- 


ceived an ovation-—as, indeed, did each artist. could leave Diisseldorf and its artistic atmos- 
On the appearance of Joachim there was a phere without regret, and without reechoing 


flourish of drams and trumpets, and flowers 
were thrown by the chorus singers, which the 
great player—to the delight of the audience— 
handed to Madame Joachim, who happened to 
be within reach. On the conclusion of the con- 
certo, which he never played better, and which 
we never heard so well accompanied, another 
demonstration took place,and a wreath was 
amongst the offerings to the shrine of his genius. 
Hardly less enthusiasm was elicited on the ap- 
pearance of Madame Joachim, who sang Schu- 


hert’s setting of the translation from Anacreon | 


/and Brahm’s new song so well as to be encored, | i : os 
|a very agrecable impression upon Rossini, the 


when she gave Schumann’s exquisite “ Ich grolle 
nicht.”  Hill’s singing of the trying recitative, 
&e., of Gluck evinced high dramatic power, and 
his delivery of “ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain” 
was ina different way a3 admirable. The con- 
certo of Schumann was wonderfally played by 
the great Dresden violoncellist, and after more 
ovations to Solians and Bellingrath aod to 
Joachim, and the coronation of Rietz with a 
large laurel wreath, the Festival came to a wor- 
thy conclusion with a repetition of the two finest 
chorusses in Joshua,‘ Hail, mighty Jashua,” 
and— 
** For all these mercies we will sing 
Eternal praise to Heaven’s King.” 

The performances were honored with the 
presence of her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Hohen-Zollern, her Royal Highness the 
Priscess (jun.) of Hohen-Zollern, his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick of Russia, and the 
Prince of Holstein. Amongst musical celebri- 
ties were observed Ferdinand Hiller, and Franz 
Weber of Cologne ; Samuel of Brussels, Schorn- 
stein of Elberfield, Grimm of Munster, Ver- 
hulst of Amsterdam, Lindbult of Stockholm, 
Reinthaler of Bremen, Breunung of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, etc. 

One of the most interesting features in con- 
nection with this Festival was an invitation 
from Joachim to hear the performance and the 
composition of a youth of fourteen of extraor- 
dinary promise—Julius Roatgen, son of Ront- 
gen of Leipsic who led the first violins. This 
talented boy played on the pianoforte throe pre- 
ludes and fugues for- organ by himself, in F 
minor, EH flat major, and E minor, each of 
which exhibits a rare knowledge of counter- 
point and an intimate acquaintance of the best 
models of ancient and modern art. He also 
performed some variations on an original theme 
in A flat, of remarkable excellence, and as the 
composition of a mere child, almost magical. 
But the most astonishing effort of this pre- 
cocious, though at the same time entirely child- 
like and unsophisticated young genius, is a Duo 
for violin and viola in three movements, which 
was performed by Joachim and Rontgen senior, 
the interesting young composer, whose head did 
not reach the top of the desks, standing by these 
two great artists, and turning over for them, in 
entire oblivion of the audience present, and 
evidently wrapped up heart and soul in his new 
work. The boy’s face and his inspired look as 
as if he had caught a ray of the afflatus divinus, 
and indeed the whole scene (which would be an 
apt subject for a painter) is not likely to be for- 
gotten by those present, especially if Julius 
Rontgen should only one day become, as Joa- 
chim thinks not unlikely, one of the great mas- 
ters. 

The Whitsuntide weather was propitious, but 
when the last note of Tuesday’s performance 
had ceased, nature had put off her festive ap- 

earance, and wept at the conclusion of the 

estival; and the nightiagales followed suit 
and were mute that night. No one, we think, 
who “assisted” on this memorable occasion 


the hearty greeting which musicians gave on 
parting—Auf Wiederschen im nichsten Jahre 
Aachea. 


Rosstnt AND Grorae IV.—Rossini started 
with Count Lieven for Brighton, and was _pre- 
sented to George IV. at the Pavilion’ His Ma- 
j-aty was playing at cards witha lady. He re- 


| ceived Rossini very cordially, and invited him 


t) take a hand at ecarte, but the composer mod- 
estly declined, saying that he would rather not 
haye so powerful an opponent. After a few 
sninutes’ conversation, which seems to have left 


King asked him if he would like to hear his band, 
ari | takimg him by the arm, conducted him to 
the concert-room. When they reached the 
concert-room, the King said to Rossini that he 
would now hear a pieca of music which would 
perhaps not be to his liking; “but,” he con- 


| tinued, “I have only chosen the firet piece. 


After that the band will play whatever you 
wish.” The first piece must have been more or 
less to Rossini’s taste, for it was the overture to 
the Barber of Seville. So, at least,%say3a Mr. 
Kbers, M. Azevedo says it was the overture to 
La Gazza Ladra—at all events, it was an over- 
ture by Rossini. The maestro was pleased with 
the king’s attention, and seems to have thought 
the performance really good. He had in the 
meantime found out from Mayer, the conductor 
of the orchestra, what were the King’s favorita 
pieces, and asked for them, pointing out during 
the execution their characteristic beauties, 
Finally, he said to Mayer that he had never 
heard “God save the King,” except on the 
piano, and he should like to hear it performed 
by his excellent band. The King accepted this 
a3 a return compliment for the choice of the 
overture, and was evidently gratified —Life of 
Rossini by Sutherland Edwards. 


MustcaL Accompanists.— Except during my 
stay in England, I never gained sufticient by my 
art to be enabled to put by anything; and even 
in London I did not get money as a composer, 
but as an accompanist.’ “ But still,” ob-erved 
Hiller, “ that was becauge you were a celebrated 
composer.” “ That is what my friends said,” re- 
piied Rossini, “to decide me to do it. It may 
have been prejudice, but I had a kind of repug- 
nance to being paid for accompanying on the 
piano, and I have only done so in London. How- 
ever, people wanted to see the tip of my nose 
and to hear my wife. I had fixed for our co- 
operation at musical soirées the tolerably high 
price of £50—we attended somewhere about 
sixty such soirées, and that was after all worth 
having. In London, too, musicians will do any- 
thing to get money, and some delicious facts 
came under my observation there. For instanca, 
the first time that I undertook the task of ac- 
companist at a soirée of this description. I was 
informed that Puzzi, the celebrated horn-player, 
and Dragonnetti, the more celebrated contre- 
bassist, would also be present. I thought they 
would perform solos; not a bit of it! They 
were to assist me in accompanying. “ Have you, 
then, your parts to accompany these pieces?” I 
asked them. “ Not we,” was their answer ; “ but 
we get well paid, and we accompany as we 
think fit.” These extemporaneous attempts at 
instrumentation struck me as rather dangerous, 
and I therefore begged Dragonnetti to content 
himself with giving a few pizzicatoes, when I 
winked at him, and Puzzi to strengthen the fiaal 
cadenzas with a few notes, which, as a good mu- 
sician, as he was, he could invent for the occa- 
sion. In this manner things went off without any 
disastrous results, and every one was pleased 
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DRAMATIC. 

Louis Napoleon’s Grand Opera House was 
positively to open its magnificent portals next 
October, but so great a row was created by the 
revelation to his Corps Legislatif, that forty- 
eight millions of francs had already been ex- 
pended and several millions were needed to com- 
plete it, that he fain recoiled from pushing ex- 
penditure upon that edifice, and now annuunce- 
ment is}made, that in 1871, admission to view its 
wonders may be hoped for. 

De Retz gives Le Menestrel copious notes of 
London’s musical season, and quizzes that city’s 
great critics, for their hyperbolical expressions 
about Patti's reappearance in Convent Garden 
Opera. He declares that a white cross marked 
Nilsson’s performances in “ Martha” and “ La 
Traviata.” Some London critics aver that she 
failed to present “ La Traviata” rightfully, and 
instead gave a finished, lady-like version of that 
role. De Retz quotes the bills for ten nights, 
from May 17th, to show-that Nilsson runs even 
with Pattfat Convent Garden, and poor, ne- 
glected Tietzens had but one night out of ten, 
and chance in “ Don Giovanni” to compete with 
Patti for applause. De Retz says not a word, 
about Nillson’s Marguerite—Faust—and infer 
from that omission, his distaste for her version 
of it. He mentions the performances at old 
Philharmonic of Neruda, the violinist, and Mon- 
belli, a new vocal star, both well accredited in 
Parisian salons. 

Their success in Philharmonic concert, he 
avers to have been most brilliant. He dilates 
warmly in praise of both, and especially com- 
mends Monbelli for her good looks, elegant 
dress, and her melodious mezzo-soprano, free, 
unaffected use of it, and clearly artistic phrasing. 
His letter closes with distribution of parts, at 
the first performance in England, of Rossini’s 
Little Mass, viz.: Tietjens, soprano—Scalchi, 
contralto—Mongini, tenor—and Santley, bari- 
tone—with orchestra and chorus from Covent 
Garden Opera. St. James Hall overflowed that 
day, and grand success awaited the performance. 

We could have desired his opinion relative to 
Mile. Tietjen’s singing of that famous soprano 
solo, which Mlle. Krauss obtained so much 
praise for, and here a celebrated soprano killed 
her musical reputation by attempting, without 
success, to accomplishit. That solo is written for 
a soprano giusio, and not as her infatuated ad- 
mirers pretended in excuse for her failure, for a 
mezzo-soprano. Krauss and Tietjens alike meet 
its requirements of vocal register. but che hav- 
ing no available medium voice. unavoidably left 
blanks in the best portions of it. 

Joachim and wife made a great success at 
Berlin recently in a concert performance, given 
to aid seme popular work. He played his 
cheval de battaile, Beethoyen’s concerto. The 
Royal Opera direction are terribly embarrassed, 
for lack of a Philine to sing in “ Mignon,” with 
Lucca, that role demcnding a grand vocal execu- 
tant. They are embarrassed also to find an 
Ophelia for “ Hamlet,” and throw all entreaties 
to Nilsson, as their last hope. At Vienna’s 
Grand Opera they have a vocal treasure for 
“Mignon” in Mile. Ehnn. She with Mme. 
Wilt were made chamber concert singers when 
that house opened. The director—Ksser—and 
Walter, Beck, and Dressler, singers, were deco- 
rated with a “St. Joseph” ribbon. Stalls 
brought 20 florins, ard boxes 100 florins, on that 
opening night. Usual price 4 and 20. Vienna 
like Berlin, hankers after Herve’s last opera 
bouffe (?) le Petit Faust. There is more trouble 
in Cologne about its propsoed new theatre, and 
the director—Ernst—now despairs of relief for 
his woes, unless he finds<it at Hamburg with 


“ Hamlet,” which opera he intended to give at 
Cologne. Rubenstein gave four concerts at 
Stockholm’s Theatre Royal, to full houses, and 
got from Sweden’s king the decoration of 
“ Wasa” order, last month. He will not come 
here, as no piano-forte manufacturer wishes to 
renew the disastrous result of DeMeyer’s en- 
gagement—cost, $25,000; net receipts, $5000. 
Rubenstein is, however, confessedly, a great 
pianist in the classic school of composition. 
The free and romantic is preferred here, except 
on special occasions. Felicien David received 
18 majority when elected to succeed Hector 
Berlioz at | Academie des Beaux Arts. 


Tamberlick’s brother—Achille—directs that 
gun factory, not the high OC man. Tne latter 
visits London professionally, this summer. Pa- 
risian theatres and light amusement places re- 
turned 1,846,436 francstof receipts during April 
last. The Imperial Guard concert at le Pre 
Catelan had over 5,000 auditors who admired 
the whole programme, and grew wild over a 
saxophone solo, executed by Mayeur. Some 
critics aver that Mlle. Tietjens, now only im- 
presses a public favorably, in two réles— Norma” 
and “Donna Anna.” Nillson and DPatti have 
eclipsed her with opera folk. 

A. Patti is said to have told Miss Lamarra, a 
Vienna girl, who sang in Paris recently, that 
she is destined to be Queen of Italian Opera. 

Muzio has made liberal engagements for the 
Pacha of Egypt’s Italian Operaat Cairo, to com- 
mence in September, which he directs. The 
choristers and musicians are to bunk in a bar- 
rack, now vacated by soldiers. 

We see no announcement yet at Covent Gar- 
ken of A. Patti’s attempting to perform “La 
Semiramide,” as purposed, because at “ Les 
Italiens,” she made a great success in the “ Bel 
Raggio” scene. That long and trying duet 
with Assar, would probably overtask her dra- 
matic and vocal power,so good advice has,/no 
doubt, warned her off those dangerous premeses. 

London operadom is now divided into hostile 
cliques, one lauding Patti as la diva, the other 
stiling Nillson, la divinissima, perfection in all 
she attempts. Between these contending par- 
ties, Gye and Mapleson thrive unusuaily well. 

The London Atheneum gives Nilsson credit 
for her adequate performacce in the fourth and 
fifth acts of “ Faust,’ bit cautions her against 
forcing or driving her voice to get force in pa- 
thetic or intensely tragic passages, for if so 
abused, it becomes hard and unmusical in 
quality. 

B. Mobique, a violinist and composer, once 
highly estimated in London, died last month at 
Stuttgart. 

Jenny tries at Hamburg to reverse the unfay- 
orable verdict given in English musical festi- 
vals upon her carosposo’s “ Ruth.” 

We have so often heard that Miss Hauck was 
engaged fora season or two at some leading 
Italian Opera House, that we await later advices 
before crediting her very last reported engage- 
ment at Vienna’s Grand Opera. 

Horncastle, who years ago made a sensation 
with his vocal and histrionic ability in “ Le dieu 
et la Bayadere,” at Boston, Mass., died reccntly 
in England. 

Thalberg is enjoying himself at Paris and liv- 
ing en-prince upon his wife’s fortune, her father, 
Lablache, having left her a large one, and she 
condoned his affair with a youthful beauty in 
America. He now plays in private soirées, 
alone—no more for money. 

A Miss Brennan, from New York, formerly a 
choir singer here, is reported as successful in 
an obscure Italian town, with Page’s rode in 
Verdi’s “ Un Ballo,” as Mme. Susini was in our 
Academy of Music. 


a 


The Flora Theatre at Cologne has been de- 
stroyed by fire recently, under circumstances so 
like those attending the fire at Cologne’s Grand 
Theatre, a3 to induce general belief that both 
were set on fire. 

Victoria, Queen of England, gave a concert 
last month, with De Murka, Nilsson, Hdith 
Wynne, Gardoni and Santley as soloists, sup- 
ported by a picked chorus and orchestra num- 
bering one hundred and sixty. Seven hundred 
invited guests were present. 

Mrs. John Wood is mustering at St. James 
Theatre, excellent talent for her three distinct 
companies, each company to have a special line 
of business. 

Dr. Guilmette’s essay upon Rossini’s Little 
Mass proved very near akin to failure in all re- 
spects. 

ee 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES IN 
AMERICA. 


Fisk's “ Grand Opera House” closed its doors, 
on Saturday week last, when “ Patrie” had its 
last performance, before a large audience. Two 
marked improvements signalized that final 
representation. Une finished up the work 
of slaughter, by a fusilade supposed to come 
from the scene of execution, which set Frank 
Mayo whirling around until death left him low 
near Dolores, who had just fallen beneath his 
sayage dagger thrusts. The other improve- 
ment was gladly welcomed by the crowd rushing 
out. It was a good show of Twenty-third street 
stages, ready to receive and convey passengers. 
bound east and south. Julia’s exclamation in 
the Hunchback came apropos in that case, “ I 
should before have thought of that.” Had the 
first public who saw and heard “ Patrie” been 
thus accommodated, its career would haye been 
longer and vastly more successful in a financial 
sense. 

The concert given at Columbus, Ohio, to 
benefit Mr. Gemunder, an organ builder, is head- 
ed, “ Grandest Musical Event in the History of 
Columbus.” Geo. W. Morgan, late of St. Ann’s 
Church, Eighth street, played three of his best 
solos, beside accompaniments of fifty choristers, 
twenty musicians in orchestra, and seven local 
soloists assisted. The committee who superin- 
tended that offering to a worthy artist,were, John 
Seltzer, Otto Dresel—late of Boston — and 
Fred’k. Krum. We hope that Columbus—-now 
become a large city—gave Mr. G. substantial 
evidence of high estimation there. We are sur- 
prised that Mr. Thayer, an organist highly 
estimated in Boston, allowed himself to be se- 
verely beaten in Dr. Beecher’s Saturday after- 
noon mass concert meetings, in an encounter 
with a most unpretending and little vaunted 
New York organist. He should haye been 
fully prepared to meet in the style of music 
chosen, for his debut, a skilful player, and not 
have followed him so close, for comparison, as. 
he did, by selecting two pieces that Mr. S. P. 
Warren played a week or two previously. Great. 
expectations were bitterly disappointed by Mr. 
Thayer's imperfect performance. The last Glee 
and Madrigal Concert here, is making a stir in 
daily journals, more especially in reference to 
certain selections made forit. In musical circles 
other points are discussed freely, and some not 
favorably. One complaint made is, that decep- 
tion was practised in styling it “ Third Glee and. 
Madrigal Concert,” as evidently intended to. 
mislead the public into receiving its perform- 
ances with favor, as continuation of a previous 
delight. 

Mrs. Barrow, who formerly obtained great. 
popularity, at Burton’s chief theatre in comedy 
and melodrama, has recently arrived here,.from 
England, where she has resided for some years. 


: 
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past. Mrs. Scott-Siddons went to England, 
a few days since, with intent to return here next 
fall, and make her permanent abode in America. 


Miss Bateman comes to take Booth’s theatre } 


next fall. Mr. Lester Wallack, is— on dit, can- 
vassing England for great artists, who shall 
restore his theatre on Thirteenth street, to its 
at py glory. Elenri Drayton is to be Miss 
Richings’ working baritone, and rumor says, 
that she has engaged Stanley for her operatic 


Season, to join the company after Christmas next. | 


As the concert given at Boston Music Hall 
to enable musicians who form a grand orches- 
train that hall to conform their instruments 
with the great organ there, netted little over 
$500, conformity with French pitch must be 
deferred until another season, that amount suf- 
ficing to purchase but a portion of the new in- 
struments required. “Hope deferred,” &c. 
Cabinet-organ and harmoneum makers, with 


some leading piano-forte makers will come into 


French line of pitch, at Boston, de+pite the 
labor and expense of changing their scales. 

Geo. W. Morgan’s organ performance at Co- 
lumbu:, excited great enthusiasm with a crowd- 
ed audience, who braved flooded streets to ob- 
tain a hearing of that wonderful player. His 
‘church locale is transformed from St. Anne’s, 
Eighth street, to St. Stephen's, Twenty-eighth 
street. Dr. Bergé goes from the latter to St. 
Xavier’s, Sixteenth street, which Signor Giorza 
quits, after very brief occupation as organist. 
Signor Morra is transferred from Dr. Hawk's 
Memorial Church to St. Ann’s, in which choir 
Dr. Durant replaces Mr. De Solla, resigned. 
There is trouble in Dr. Bellows’s church choir, 
both with singers and blowers, which cropped 
out at last Sunday evening's service, in very 
discreditable fashion. The Seymour memorial 
concert receipts were, a3 we learn, $3,182, mak- 
ing a nice sum to divide among parties interest- 
ed, to get it up. Camilla Urso waa offered a 
handsome sum, to play in four concerts at Bos- 
ton Music Hall, this week, but declined, in con- 
sequence of an aceident to her right wrist during 
her Western tour. For that reason, her visit to 
California, as proposed last winter, could not be 
made. She goes to Hurope, shortly, for a con- 
siderable sojourn, and consultation with Nela- 
ton, the great Parisian surgeon. 

The grand organ exhibition at Jewish taber- 
nacle, Fifth avenue. had a crowd to welcome it. 
G. W. Morgan and S. P. Warren carried off all 
the artistic honors on that occasion, by their 
admirable performance, and clear presentment 
of the good points in that large organ—64 stops 
that speak—two of them 32 feet each. By 
some mistaken favoritism to a player, who cut 
up ridiculous antics, and made horrible noises 
upon the organ, while he racked it so badly that 
a stop to repair it was needed in the midat of a 
piece, both Morgan and Warren were com- 
pelled to omit a solo each. 


Boston Festivat Orcnestra.—This vast com- 
bination of instruments composes for choral 
purposes, 504 pieces—430 stringed—of waich 
latter 115 are first, 100 second, 65 altos, 65 violas, 
85 double basses. Tor grand orchestra, 590 wind 
and percussion pieces will be added, making in 
all 1094, grand aggregate. The 400 engaged 
from here, get $50 each, and expenses, say $30 
more, for that week, making, far less than one- 
half of the whole orchestra, a cost of $32,000. 
The building wherein that festival is held cost 
$130,000. It will be readily perceived, there- 
fore, how impossible are the demands of those 
who clamor for admission tickets at $1 each. 

The entertainment given at Steinway Hall, 
on June 7th, to benefit Mr. Wm. H. Pope, the 
excellent recitationist, whose performance at 
the Academy of Music we had occasion to re- 


| great a task ag he then performed, so fully 


mark upon in most favorable terms, had good 
attendance. His recitations then excited great 
enthusiasm, and hearty admiration. He was 
compelled by force of circumstances to give sev- 
eral pieces, besides those named on the pro- 
gramme, and the more he gave, the more that 
public seemed inclined to demand, from his very 
remarkable sutentation of physical and mental 
energies. Where all were so good, it would be 
difficult to name the special favorites and those 
most conducive to hig distinguished honor 
among reciters. from memory. Rarely is so 
and 
admirably performed. Mr. Pope merits, after 
those signal proofs of his ability, to rank in the 
very first class of such artists. Miss H. V. Proud- 
foot, who has obtained good position with Mr. 
Booth’s Theatre patrons, largely increased her 
estimation among refined actresses, by the va- 
ried specimens of her dramatic talent she pre- 
sented to critical notice, on that occasion. 
Hspecially was she admired in scenes from 
Knowles’ “ Loye Chase.” 

Miss Jenny Proudfoot’s unaffected manner 
and engaging appearance, combined, with the 
effect of a sweet voice, to give her free accept- 
ance in ballad singing. Mr. C. Anderson ex- 
cited risibility aud enthusiastic applause, with 
his excellent treatment of humorous songs, in 
copious abundance. He uses a good voice in 
buffo singing, like a well bred artist, never de- 
scending to vulgarity or buffoonery, yet spicing 
his share of the entertainment with drollery and 
humor. 

We hope to hear all this party again, before 
a public that shall cheer and encourage them 
by its messiveness, and large expression of en- 
thusiastic regard, to furnish more evidence that 
all the praise they have yet received, is fully 
deserved, and merely records public sentiment 
in respect to each and ail of them. 

It now being well settled, that stage carpen- 


try and elaborate scenic illusion, are imperiously 


demanded by a public which has long feasted 
upon gorgeous mise en scene,even melodrama 
and the strictly legitimite drama are, perforce, 
given with all contrivance of scenic effect that 
subtlest ingenuity can devise. 


Wallack’s and Booth’s theatres have presented 
in their revivals, admirable specimens of the in- 
ventive skill, by the artists employed in that de- 
partment, and critical judgment has doubted, 
which house claimed higher merit in mounting a 
new or revived drama. We have not, however, 
as yet seen any set, that equalled the garden 
scene in “ Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons,” recently 
revived at Booth’s Theatre. For taste and in- 
genuity of device, and skill in execution by 
scenic and carpenter artist, that merits that most 
enthusiastic commendation, which has been 
unanimously accorded to it. 

Opera Bouffe ceased at le Theatre Francais 
on June 5th, because choristers, whose contracts 
then expired, demanded ten dollars for each per- 
formance, and Mr. Grau most properly resisted 
such a strike upon a losing venture. He wisely 
concluded that attempts to fulfill his announced 
prolongation of performances, for two weeks, 
could not under such circumstances result to 
his benefit. 


There is general regret and disappointment 
because Mme. Rose-Bell, was the second time 
cut off from receiving that honorable tribute 
from a well appreciating public, that her destin- 
guished excellence merited, and would undonbt- 
edly have received, if opportunity were afforded 
for its offering. 

New Orleans will gain and New York lose 
next season a most excellent dramatic singer, 
as Rose Bell there continues her operatic tri- 
umphs in America next season. 


Among the elegant and impressive wedding 
ceremonies that have filled New York’s grand 
churches with beauty, fashion and stylish dress, 
while they enlivened surrounding avenues with 
br.lliant eqaipages, no one has ia our view sur- 
passed that which occurred at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on Wednesday last. Archbishop 
McCloskey officiated, and gave the contracting 
parties a most impressive and kindly statement 
of their new relations to each other, the com- 
pany assembled made no fussy parade, the music 
com rising portions of a Mercadante Mass and 
other admirable selections, graced the occasion 
exceedingly, the sclos by Mme. Chomé, and Mrs. 
Grosz, the latter with French horn accompani- 
meat by H. Schmitz, delighting all present, 
whil: the organist accomplished his duty with 
taste and skill. 

If we may credit telegraphic report from Bos- 
ton, five thousand singers were crammed into 
that city’s Music Hall on Tuesday evening last, 
to rehearse for the Peace Festival. That hall 
nist have been enlarged materially, or else the 
dispatch agent drew upon his imagination large- 
ly, rather than couating of those present in re- 
hearsal under Mr. Gilmore’s direction. Dr. 
Guilmette made a grand show in his advertise- 
ment of a concert on June 13th of assoluta and 
asso’uto One fair Boston singer is thus ab- 
surdiy designated by him. 

Terrace’ Garden, Third avenue, is now enliv- 
ened with music. A band led by young Neun- 
dorff, some twenty strong, discourses popular 
melodies there every night. 

The Empire Garden Rink concerts were not 
prosecuted long, for lack of patronage, although 
that hall is well adapted to monster concerts, 
and music to please the promenaders around its 
spacious area of freedom, 

Gernan Opera in cheap form is kept'alive in 
the Stadt Theatre, with the old stagers—Fr ed- 
ericci, Johannsen, Hemmer, Weinlich, ete. 
Parepa, after making a great financial coup 
with oratorio at Chicago, and giving a few con- 
certs en route to New York, closed her concert-_ 
giving for this year, so that after singing at the 
Peace Festival, all her energies may be available 
for the grand contest for supremacy in English 
opera, which commences on September 15th, 
next coming. 

Dayton grieves for the loss of its fine Opera 
House, but Cincinnati is stoically indifferent 
about Pike’s late Opera House, which once 
graced Porkopolis exceedingly. 


The Western Musica! Review has a very 
unique notice of Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” 
aud “ Lurline,” as given at our Academy of 
Music. Several leading singers are treated.in 
very cavalier style by this frank writer, Zirtius, 
and some of them would probably like very well 
to know their assailant. ~Miss McCulloch, par 
contra, is extravagantly lauded as Lurline in 
every respect. 


Our esteemed American contemporary, Wa‘son's 
Art Journal, prints the following in his number of 


|; May 8th :— 


** We havenot received the London Musical World 
for two weeks past. ;As it usually comes punctually, 
we can only account for this sudden intermission by 
surmise that our pleasant banter in reply to its re- 
peated jokes may have disturbed its eqaanimity and 
usually placid interchange of fun. Jf editors will 
fire shots constantly at cotemporaries, they should 
be prepared to take as well as make jokes,” 

Watson is uncharitable in his conclusions. The 
Musical World has been regularly mailed to our 
contemporary, and whose “ pleasant banter,” has 
never yet disturbed our equanimity. In any case, 
we should not have taken so extreme a course ag 
stopping the World. May Watson live long ; and 
no quarrel between Johnand Jonathan interrupt 
our ‘‘ placid interchange of fun.” Another word— 

Watson may point his jokes a little sharper without 
fear, We had no notion whatever of being pricked. 


* 
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A HUSEMENTS. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 
SUMMER SEASON. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 21, 

THE COMPANY 


will include principal members from 
SELWYN’S THEATRE, BOSTON, 


and Miss LIZZIE PRICE, of the Arch street Theatre, Phila. 
The opening bill will be 
DORA AND BLACK-EYED SU=AN. 


NOW OPEN, 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN, 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 


THEODORE THOMAS, 
with his 
Unrivalled Orchestra, 
every evening. 


rn 
Popular Garden Concerts, 
Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a-Piston. 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JUNE 20th, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR : THEODORE THOMAS, 


ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Private Boxes Extra Two Dollars. 


Speciat NoTicE.—The Broadway, Seventh avenve and Belt 
Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth and Kighth 
avenue Cars are distant but a short block, 


WALLACK’S, 


Proprietor and Manager...............-.d. L. WALLACK. 
REVIVAL OF THE RAVELS! THE SUMMER STARS! 
A NEW DELIGHT!!! 

EVERY EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINEE at 2. 

The celebrated LAURI FAMILY of Pantomimists will 
appear in the Grand Spectacular Pantomime of 
MOTHER HUBBARD; Or, HARLEQUIN LITTLE BO. 
PEEP, AND LITTLE BOY BLUE! 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. 


JAMES FISK, JR,....... Agreed stat Hes eNrome © ples Proprietor. 
I. BE NEDICKsctvscstssctesesacccccseccss Stage Manager. 
E. COLONNE. ...  <scccievesercese'sssevsioeMusical Director. 


Last Matinee, Saturday, at 2, 
«Night, “ «8, 
LA PERICHOLE, with 
IRMA, and DESCLAUZAS. 


At eack performance the 
FAMOUS MORLACCHI BALLET TROUPE 
will perform their 
ORIGINAL CAN-CAN, 
AND ALSO, 
GRAND BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


MEP, GUNES SARK Wigs csais ounce seasuy 6 suankesar © Proprietor. 
LUCILLE WESTERN. ..........seee08 SREENAAS Directress, 
A. Cassedy....... ae vccccsccnces ....Business Manager. 
H. B. Philips........ Santee Sein: Melaieie te aan 6 Stage Manager. 


ON MONDAY NIGHT, JUNE 21, 1869. 
First appearance in New York since her return from Cali- 


fornia of 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 


LUCILLE WESTERN, LUCILLE WESTERN, 
when will be presented the moral, emotional play, in five 
acts, by C. W. Tayleure Esq., entitled 


EAST LYNNE; EAST LYNNE; 
OR 
THE ELOPEMENT. ulate: 
LUCILLE WESTERN. ...6..-+4 +88 «++ { MADAME VISE. 
J. NEWTON GOTTHOLD........ as......Arebibald Carlyle, 
McKELE RANEIN..... eeeseeesss 8S... 9ir Francis Levison. 
E, L. TILTON..... Seas aang as,...,Lord Mount Severn. 


Normal Academy of Music. 
AT PAINSVILLE, Ohio. 
Commences July 6th, 1869, and continues eight weeks, 
TEACHERS; 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland. 
“« §.B, HAMLEN, fe 
‘J, EDWARD HANER, New York City. 
‘© GEO. W. BRAINARD, Cleveland. 
For Circulars of this excellent Music Schoo! address : 
8. B. HAMLEN, 
228 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 0, 


Watson's Art Hournal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 19. 


The office of Watson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 Broad- 
way, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisemepts will be received. 

All communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shal] be pleased to 
receive information from all parts of the country, on the ac- 
tive progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. - We will pay 
particular attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of intarest. We inyite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance tnat such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and courteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


/Front page per line, one insertion................. 380 cents. 
Back page iy {Fl on tenciath ook Behe 20 cents, 
Inside pages “ “waar te toe..te y....15 cents, 
Amusement page SC one fire ccchraAararta ee 20 cents 


For Advertisements intended for one month or longer, a 

reduction from the above terms will be made. 
OFabS OF HVE. Ve. esa thece ves : 

Postage on Watson’s ART JOURNAL, paid at the nearest 
post-office, is 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance. 

Advertisements intended for the week’s issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 

OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


THE GREAT PEACE JUBILEE AND MU- 
SICAL FESTIVAL. 


Boston, St. James’ Hornt, 
Tuesday, Jone 15, 1869. t 


The first day of this much-talked of Festival, 
fully justified our prediction in advance—it was 
a success in every one of its features. We at- 
tended the two great Musical Festivals given by 
the Handeland Haydn Society, and had learned 
by experience, to appreciate the earnest but quiet 
enthusiasm of the Boston people—an enthusi- 
asm which exhibited itself in acts and not in 
words ; we were fully prepared for the magnifi- 


cent result of an enterprise, in which every citi-- 


zen of Boston wag interested, both in a local 
and a national point of view. The idea was suf- 
ficiently broad to be grasped by the most pas- 
sionless intellect, and its elements were sufficient- 
ly brilliant, to dazzle even the most cautious and 
unsympathetic. 

The Great Peace which fell upon our land, 
atter a long and terrible period of bloodshed 
and devastation, had had no fitting utterance 
in thanksgiving—the voice of the people was 
dumb before the Lord—and they rejoiced in 
small communities, according as their selfish ends 


were benefitted by the close of the war. No 

city had come out fearlessly and called upon the 

people to join together in a Jubilee, and with 

a hundred thousand voices, give praises unto 

God for His exceeding goodness, and for that 

great mercy which has bound us together once: 
more, as a united people. The suggestion eman- 

ating from the brain of one man, struck the heart 

of the people, for it offered a remedy for a duty 
neglected, and opened up the inner sentiment 
of the necessity for a public thanksgiving, which 

every one felt, while no one dared to take the 

initiative. How Mr. P. 8. Gilmore stepped 

forward, propounded his plans, gained hearers, 

and finally supporters, our readers are already 

acquainted with, through the articles already 

published in these columns. 

We have given Mr. Gilmore credit for the 
conception of the idea, for his indomitable deter- 
mination in carrying it out, and we have now to 
congratulate him upon the success of his patri- 
otic and noble undertaking—a* success which 
has no parallel, we believe, in the history of the 


world. 
‘We arrived in Boston at six o’clock on Tues- 


day morning, and merely waited to remove the 
signs of travel from our exterior, and eat our 
matutinal meal, before sallying forth, to see 
hew Boston looked under the pressure of an ex- 
traordinary excitement. 

Before nine a. m. the streets began to be 
thronged by idlers, iatent upon seeing some- 
thing, and evidently belonging nt to Boston 
proper. They were strangers, and many of them 
had come a thousaod miles tu join either ag 
singers or as spectators, but all equally deter- 
mined to take one part or the other in the Great. 
National Peace Jubilee and Mozical Festival.. 
It was a most animated sight, the more so as’ 
three-fifths of the whole of them carried music- 
books in their hands, and wore that look of 
pleased excitement ag though anticipating a 
keen pleasure to come; and we knew that it was 
no common, sight-seeirg pleasure that was an- 
ticipated, but a genuine satisfaction at being 
privileged to take part in the grandest musical. 
jubilees that this or any other nation ever saw. 
But besides the singers and the visitors, another 
all-pervading element jostled us at every step. 
All Boston seemed to be one vast musical ware- 
house ; every now and then a cloud of Germans. 
would sweep by us, loaded down with fiddle-. 
cases or pouderous brass things done up in green 
ba*‘ze ; then would come a detachment of double- 
basses and yvioloncellos, not to mention such 
small game as flutes, oboes, or clarionettes. 
Music was literally on legs ali over Boston on 
that morning. 

We visited the huge Coliseum—huge in pro-- 
portion but not unseemly, although its parallel- 
ogramatic form seems somewhat opposed to the 
idea of beaaty—and found it a perfect hive of 
busy mortals. Each department of the compli- 
cated business elements of the Jubilee was 
crowded by anxious applicants for one thing or 
the other, and matters were not facilitated by - 
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the curious mob which blocked up the road to 
each entry. Still, good order prevailed. The 
busiest bureau was certainly that of the Press 
Committee. It was literally besieged. Young 
gentlemen from every part of the country pre- 
sented their claims for the privileges of the 
Press. Some came with doubifal credentials, 
gnd the examinations bordered strongly on the 
ludicrous, for one could hardly credit the num- 
ber of vastly important journals which existed | 
in unknown villages. All were, however, treated | 
with brief courtesy, and it is understood that | 
nearly one thousand persons claiming to repre- 
sent the Press were present during the Festival. 
Weare a great people, and John Jones, repre- 
senting a paper with two hundred and fifty 
part paying subscribers, sat down to the Press 
with a conscious dignity and flourishing self im- 
portance far exceeding that of Gustavus Blen- 
linsop, whose lines would be read the next day 
by a quarter of a million of people. 


The land upon which the Coliseum stands is 
being redeemed from the bay, but, although bor- 
dered on two sides by splendid houses, is of a 
yery barren and forlorn appearance. It was of 
course a waste before the Coliseum began to 
raise its vast proportions. Now it is ajvillage 
of booths and shanties. A large proportion of 
these desirable residences are in the refresh nent 
line; hot coffee and cold comfort can be had at 
any of them, their placards, most of them home- 
made, inviting us to feasts more various than 
excellent. Amusement booths abound, their per- 
formances varyingin character from the highest 
class of drama to riding on a circle of flying 
horses. We doubt if Donnybrook Fair ever 
presented a more heterogeneous crowd, albeit 
the whiskey-fighting-fun element was lacking to 
complete the resemblance. Every place was 
crowded ; itinerant musicians roared out impos- 
sible harmony, itinerant strollers bawled out en- 
ticing programmes for the delectation of the 
people ; and yet, sad to relate, so great was the 
interest attached to the Coliseum, that the squat- 
ters did but a very poor business. The sides of 
not afew of these booths were turned to adver- 
tising account; not a few persons were sur- 
prised to see the names of several wealthy firms 
in such undesirable vicinity. 

When we entered the Coliseum at half-past 
two p. M., the building was but sparsely peo- 
pled, but from that time up to three o'clock, 
the crowd that was flowing increased in num- 
bers minute by minute. Few present, how- 
ever, noted the steady increase of the audience, 
for every eye was fixed upon the orchestra. 
As, file by file, the chorus advanced to their 
seats, filling row after row, the number seemed 
endless, and as the hundreds mounted to thou- 
sands, and still they poured in, we were liter- 
ally overwhelmed with astonishment. ‘Ten 
thousand singers sat before us, and we actually 
trembled with excitement for fear they should 
burst into song, and startle as unprepared with 
the thunder of their harmony. Hardly less 


surprising was it to watch the hundreds of 
violin players take their places, then the forest 
of huge brars instruments, and lasily, the heads 
of the cellos and basses striking up like a 
crowded bed of asparagus. Crowning the back 
of all, was something composed of pipes. We 
believed it to be an organ, but every body 
laughed at the idea that such a litile thing 
as that could make itself heard above the com- 
bined strength of ten thousand voices and 
eleven hundred instraments. We had, how- 
ever, profound faith in the hooks, and told 
our friends to suspend their judgments and 
wait for further developments. 

The order of the programme for the first 
day, was as follows: 


Parr I. 


Prayer by the Rdward Everett Hale. 
Address by the Hon. N. B. thurtleff, Mayor, wel- 
coming guests and visitors. 
Address by the Hon. slezander H. Rice, on the 
Restoration of Peace and Union. 
1, Choral.—‘‘ God 1s a castle and defence.” 
LUTHER. 
(With Organ and Orchestral accompaniment. ) 
2. Overture.—“‘ Tannhauser.” - - - WAGNER. 
8. Gloria.—From the I'welfth Mass. - Mozart. 
4. Solo.—‘‘ Ave Maria.” - - - - - GoUNOD. 
Sung by Madame Parepa Rosa. 
(The violn obligato by two hnudred violinists. ) 
5. National Air.---‘* The Star Spangled Banner.” 
(With an additional verse, by W. T. W. Ball, Esq.) 


‘*War’s clamors now o’er, with her mantle hath 
Peace 
Again in its folds the nation enshrouded ; 
Let no fratricide hand uplifted e’er be, 
The glory to dim which now is unclouded ; 
Not as North or as South in the future we'll stand, 
But as Brothers united throughout our loved land, 
And the Star Spangled Banner furever shall 


wave 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 


(By the Chorus, with Orchestra, Organ, Military 
Band, Drum Corps, Chiming of Bells, and Artil- 
lery accompaniments. ) 


[Intermission fifteen minutes. ] 
Part Il. 


1. Hymn of Peace.—(Written for the occasion by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to the music of ‘‘Keller’s 
American Hymn.” By the chorus, with Organ and 
iu)l Orchestral accompaniment. ) 

Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 

Spread thy whiie wings to the sunshine of love! 

Come, while our voices are b/ended in song,— 

Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten dove |! 

Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove,— 

Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of song, 

Crowned with thine olive-leaved garland of love! 

Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet on this altar of thine, 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea,— 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea ! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of thine, 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain ! 
Hark! a new-birth song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main 
Bid the full breath of the organ repiy,— 
Let the loud tempest of voices ren 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main ! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky |! 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the atrain ! 


2. Overture.—‘* William Teil.”........... 
8. Solo.—* Inflammatus.” jrom the ‘‘ Sta- 
ORUIMBLOR Se so. nd nna Gra igscaace Rossini. 
Sung by Madame Parepa Rosa, 
4, Curonation March.—Irom ‘The 
SECON G Ga serial are'e 010.00. «.<12\ate aigicioaln Meyerbeer. 
(By the full band of one thousand instruments.) 
5. Scena.—From ‘Il Trovatore,” introduc- 
ing the Anvil Chorus.............+..00:: Verdi. 
(By the Chorus, with full band, Chiming of Bells, 
&c. The anyil part to be performed by one hun- 
dred members of the Fure Department. ) 


Rossini. 


6. National Air.—*My country ’tis of thee.” 
Words by Rey. 8. F. Smith, D. D. 
(By the Chorus, with Orchestra, Military Band, 
Drum Corps, Chiming of Bells and Artillery accom- 
paniments.) 


The prayer by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, was brief, bu: earnest and impressive. 
His Honor Mayor Shurtleff's speech was ge- 
nial, to the purpose and brief, points not often 
attained by public speakers. The address of the 
orator of the day, Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 
was admirable in all its points. It reviewed the 
history of the past war, toached on the lessons 
which it taught, and paid just homage to the 
enterprise of Bostor, and to the noble charities, 
and to the splendid systems of learning which 
she has encouraged and fostered, and which is 
by far the brightest jewel in her civic crown. 
Mr. Rcewas applauded to the echo, and it 
well deserved that applause. 


Then came a brief pause and a silence, which 
was broken by the appearance of Mr. P. 8. 
Gilmore on the stage. He was received with 
tumultucus applause, orchestra and chorus join- 
ing with the audience, and such vehement ap- 
plause, accompanied by shouts and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs as has rarely been our 
fate to witness either here or in Europe. It was 
au ovation jastly due to Mr. Gilmore, and it 
must bave been a proud moment to him to find 
his efforts so grandly appreciated. After this 
greeting a deathless silence ensued, Gilmore’s 
baton waved, the chorus rose, and the first 
notes of that marvelous combination roiled 
through the vast area of the Coliseum. 

We confess that for the first few bars, our 
feeling was one of disappointment, for the tone 
did not seem at all adequate to the vast num- 
bers employed. Notwithstanding what we have 
written upon the subject—that the sound did 
not increase in proportion te the means employ- 
ed, save in massive richness of quality—we did 
expect a grander result; but the fact is that 
the :ight of such vast numbers raised expecta- 
tion too high, and the reaction was disappoint- 
ing. But as the solemn strains of the noble 
hymn, “God is a castle and defence,” pro- 
gressed, the actual grandeur of the performance 
madeitself felt, and we were compelled to acknow- 
ledge that we bad never before heard anything 
so sublime as that solid mass of sound which 
issued from the combined force of thousands of 
voices and instruments bound together and sus- 
tained by the most powerful organ ever erected 
in a music hall. Positive promptitude of attack 
could hardly be expected from so vast a body of 
singers, and at distances so remote from each 
other, but we could find no fault with the pre- 
cision of this chorus. Mr, Gilmore’s beat was so 
positive that every one eould see it and feel it, 
and it seemed to gather in the parts so that 
there were no loiterers by the way. 

The grand power cf the combined forces was 
better exemplified in this fine old choral then in 
auy otuer piece of the programme, for Mr. Gil- 
more secured a perfect pianissimo from both 
chorus and orehestra. The effect was positively 
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magical. The contrast was immense, and that 


breathed-out whisper from that vast body of 
singers and players, was more sublime than the 
grandest fortissimo. The applause which greeted | 
this first essay of the monster organization, was 
an earnest of the success which was doubted but 
hoped for—and the hope was fulfilled even be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations. 

Tbe Tannhauser Overture was conducted 
by Mr. Eichberg, an accomplished musician, 
who will be remembered in New York by his 
pleasant operetta, “ The Doctor of Alcaxtara.” | 
The work was faitufully readered, but was by | 
BO means as effective a3 we expected it would | 
be. The various figures did not come ont in | 
relief—-more especially, that wonderful down- 
streaming figure for the violins. It is clear, 
that, to a certain extent, the stringed instru- 
ment tones absorb each other; and that the 
nambers can be increased until the individual 
ebaracteristics of the instraments are lost 
Mr. Hichberg condacted with a firm, clear beat ; 
and although he could not move the mazs up to 
the needed vivacity, he kept them well in hand 
and under control. 

The “Gloria,” from Mozart’s twelfth Mass, 
conducted by Mr. Carl Terrahn, was a very 
unsatisfactory performance. No one will ques- 
taon Mr. Terrrahn’s ability—that has been too 
well proved through many a musical campaign ; 
but, on this occasion, it was almost impossible 
to recognize his beat, it was so wild and eccen- 
tric. Tbe result was, that the chorus, to a 
great extent, was a see-saw, and wag only re- 
deemed by the steadiness of the orchestra and 
the organ. 

The “ Ave Maria” of Gounod, sung by Ma- 
dame Parepa-Rosa, delighted all present. The 
accompaniment for two hundred violins sounded 
well, but would have been heard to better ad- 
vantage had the stringed orchestral accompa- 
niment been more audible; as it was, we could 
Wear nothiog but the glorious voice of Parepa 
and the violin solo accompaniment. Parepa, 
however, carried her audience with her—her 
n ception wa3 an ovation, and, at the close of 
the Ave, the applause was scarcely leas. enthu- 
alastic. 

Then came the National Air—*The Star 
Spangled Banner,” arranged with certain effects 
by P. 8. Gilmore. This was ose of the enor- 
mous successes of the day, owing to the fact 
ikat it was grandly performed, and that its sen- 
timent roused up all the American feeling among 
the auditors. The verses were arranged, first 
fur basses and tenors, and next for sopranos and 
alsos, and after each the full chorus, orchestra, 
and organ. The last verse was sung with all 
the grandeur of the whole combination, with the 
addition of firing cannon to mark the beat. It 
would be impossible to describe the effect this 
pieee produced upon the audience ; it set them 
half wild, and the whole house rose as one man 
er woman, we do not know which, and amid thun- 


| firing. 


was repeated. Taking all the specialties into 
consideration, this chorus was admirably per- 
formed. There was perfect unity between the 


orchestra, organ, and chorus, and even the can | 


nons exploded to a very semi-second of time. 


‘The instrumsntal adjuncts in this performance 
were of the grandest character possible, comprising 
tie Grand Orchestra, Military Band, Drum Corps, Or- 
gan, Artillery and the Chiming of Bells. The arti. 
lery and bell ace :mpaniaments were novel in char- 
acter and their int-oduction excited great interest, 
The guns, twelve in number, were stationed a short 
distance west of the Coliseum, upon the vacant 
land near the water, a_d were manned by the officers 
and men of the Second Light Battery of this city 
and the Third Light Battery of Malden. The Sec- 
ond Light Battery was under the charge of Lieut. 
C. W. Beal ana the Third under Capt. Currier. The 
electric arrangements were uvder the charge of H. 
Julius Smith, and the man who “played the can- 
non was Mr. W. Mullaly of Gilmore's Band. The 
manner in *hich the artillery is managed by eliec- 
tricity is as follows: The guns are loaded as usual 
and then primed with a peculiar primer. It is sub- 
stantially a small copper tube inserted in the vent 


| of the gun, in communication with the cartridge, 
and filled with a patent powder of a fulminating or | 


easily -ignited character. Running into the oppo- 
site sides of thess tubes are small wires, whose 
points are imbedded in the ponder and near to but 
not touching each other. One of these small wires 
is connected with the positive pole of the electric 
battery by means of a long wire (it might be a mile 
or ten miles long if necessary). Another wire of 
the same description also extends to the battery, 
but it is held inthe hand of the party doing the 
When he touches this wire to the negative 
pole of the battery, an electric current is at once 
set in montion through both the long wires, and 
the circuit is complete, except where it is broken 
by the space between the two wire points in the 
midst of the powder. Across this space the elec. 
tric spark instantly leaps, and in its pewege ignites 
the powder with the desired effect. The wires were 
attached to a key-board similar to that of a piano, 
and sag was placed at the side of the conductor’s 
stand. 

“The beli ringing was performed through the 
agency of the City Fire Alarm Telegraph, and was 
under the charge of Mr. John F. Kennard, superin- 
tendant of the Fire Alarm Office, and assistants. By 
preconcerted arrangements all the bells attached to 
the telegraph in the city—thirty five in number— 
were sort in good siriking order, and by the opera- 
tion of the telegraphic instrument in the Coliseum, 
which had a place immediately behind the conduc- 
tor. the striking apparatus in the Central Office was 
released, causing responsive chimes.” 


The second part opened with the “ Hymn of 
Peace,” written by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
to Keller’s American Hymn. This was sung in 
a solid and effective manner, and was warmly 
applauded. 

The overture, directed by Mr. Gilmore, was 
played in a very spirited manner, although the 
violins hardly maintained their necessary supre- 
macy. Still, the performance was a strong fea 
ture of the programme. 

The “ Inflammatus,”’ from the Stabat Mater 
of Rossini, lightened up the programme won- 
derfully. Of the composition it is needless to 
speak, save upon one point—that of the grand 
closing climax. We have all heard it with the 
ordinary resources; but from a previous experi- 
ence bat little idea can be formed of the glorious 
and thrilling effect upon this occasion, when ten 
thousand voices, a thousand instruments, and an 
organ of a thousand-horse power, came in to pile 
power upon power upon the grand colscendo. 
Madame Parepa-Rosa sang this saperbly. There 
was no faltering from the beginning to the end; 
she attacked all her notes squarely, and above 


ders of applause, waving of handkerchiefs, and 
ghouts of “bravo,” the spirit-stirring chorus 


all mass of sound her beautiful voice rang out 
\ like a clarion. It was one of the great triumphs 


of the day, and was repeated upon a demand 
whose enthusiasm could not be resisted. 

The “ Coronation March,” from Le Prophete 
of Meyerbeer, conducted by Mr. Hichberg, was 
a fine performance, with the exception that the 


| shading was deficient; but in promptness and 


decision it far exceeded our expectations. 


We come now to the most discussed numbei- 


on the programme, namely, the “ Aaville Chorus.” 
The selection of this pieca, with its accompani- 
ment of one hundred anvils, has been a fruitful 
source of ridicule with all those who, upon some 
sort of principle, derided the whole idea of the 
Festival. The composition is universally popu- 
ar, and in the opera it has no possible bearing 
upon the plot. It is a cunningly-devisel effect 
between the poet and the musician, and its in- 
troduction or omission would not affect the 
action of the piece in the slightest degree. It 
is simply a piece of music which delights the 
public ear, and when it is performed with fifty 
or sixty voices it is accompanied by two anvils, 
played upon by two hammers and two Gypsies- 
On this occasion, to please the publie, it is sung 
by 10,000 voices; played by 1,000 instruments, 
accompanied by 100 anvils, touched up by 100 
hammers in the hands of 100 Boston Firemen, 
with a slight sprinkling of cannon in the hands 
of the Boston artillery. It is just as legitimate 
in one place as in the other. It was played and 
sung as well as it could be under any circum- 
stances, and the percussion and detonating ac- 
companiments were prompt upon time. We 
shall not attempt to describe the effect! A 
roar of applause ran through the hall; it was 
echoed and re-echoed amid a frantic waving of 
handkerchiefs, and the excited thousands jump- 
ed on the benches and shouted for its repetition. 
Of course it was repeated, and received almost 
equal demonstrations of delight at its close. 

After suck an intense excitement, it may well 
be imagined that the grand but simple air 
America (God eave the Queen) should fall some- 
what flatly. It could hardly be otherwise, and, 
yet it was sung with a simple and massive gran- 
deur that would havecreated a perfect furore at 
an earlier stage of the programme. As it was 
the audience remained to the last, and joining 
in the last verse, sent up a body of sound that 
far surpassed all previous conception. 

This closed the first day of the Great Na- 
tional Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival, and 
it is but doing simple justice to record that, with 
a few deficiencies, it must be classed as one of 
the greatest successes ever achieved in this 
country. It was an overwhelming effect with 
the public ; the press pronounced it a success, 
and the musicians themselves accord it the same. 
So Boston has come out with its “ big thing,” 
and carried everything before it, and can afford 
to turn round, and, with a benignant smile, laugh 
in the face of New York, the false prophet, and 
the ungenerous detractor. 

Ole Bull played the first of the first violins 
to-day, and Carl Rosa played the first of the 
second Violins. Ole Bull met with a hearty re- 
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ception, which he received with his well known 
humility; and Mr. Carl Rosa simply bowed his 
thanks. 

Carl Zarrahn received a most brilliant recep- 
tion, and Julius Eichberg also came in fora 
full share of friendly recoguition. 

We shall conclude our account of this Titanic 
festival next week. W. 


Oe 


FIFTH AVENUE FRENCH OPERA. 

Vive La Desclauzas! Vivre L'Irma! and 
the jleurs de lis of France are vigorously waved, 
the favorite colors are worn, the emulous bou- 
quets are zealously thrown, and the name pre- 
ferred cried out by the eager partisans of the 
Gallic prima donna—which, being translated, 
means that Desclauzas, in assumiog the manly 


garb of Piquillo in the opera of La Perichole, 


has rivalled the pet Irma in the good graces of 
the French Opera audiences, and much feminine 
commotion, we are assured, has ensued. 
Leaving this new Statira and this modern 
Roxalana to dulcify matters as best they may, 
we must needs record that the fair Desclauzas 
has made a great success as Piquillo, comparing 
favorably, in the jadgment of the audiences, with 
Aujac in the same part, although graceful as she 
is, manly as she is, and artistically though she 
sings, she scarcely reconciles us tothe anomaly 
of a tenor part being sung by a soprano. Nor 
does she possess exactly the figure of figures cal- 
culated to become the garments. of the sterner 


‘sex. When will this folly of women playing 


men’s parts be at an end? Not, we suppose, 
until the elephantine Forrest shall skip upon the 
stage as the slender and demented Ophelia, 
some such strikingly false position being neces- 
sary to show the dramatic world the absurdity 
of this actress man-mania. 


MUSICAL. 


Madame Sass has been singing at Liege. 
talks of coming to America. 
Ressini’s Maas was first given in London on the 
9th ult., under the direction of Jules Benedict. 


An opera called Alba d’Oro,” by Signor Battista, 
has been produced with moderate success at San 
Carlo, Naples. : 

Abt, the song composer, has received from that 
mighty potentate the Duke of Brunswick, the order 
of ‘Beav the Lion. 


Verdi’s “‘Don Carles” has succeeded at Florence, 
with Destin as the prima donna and Tiberini to 
take the tenor part. 


Nillssen has returned to London, and has ap- 
peared as Lucia and Martha, receiving the most en- 
thusiastic applause in each part. 

‘The Tempest,” was lately read by Mrs, Sterling, 
in Loudon, with a chorus of four hundred voices to 
sing the incidental music. 

Rossini used to say that he hoped three shines 
would survive him—the third act of ‘‘ Otello,” the 
second.act of “Tell,” and the whole of the ‘‘ Barber 
of Seville.” 


Borghi-Mamo, a noted prima donna, who has for 
ears been lost to sight, has come again to the sur- 
‘ace. She is now singing in “ Faust,” at the Paga- 

nini Theatre, Genoa. 

“William Tell, as revived at the Covent Garden 
Opera, London, has been a great saccess for the 
robust tenor Mongini. He omitted, however, the 
celebrated high C sharp in the trio, m which Tam- 
berlik made so great an effect. Graziani was the 
Tell and Sinico the Mathilde at this production of 


She 


. Rossini’s glorious opera, 


Verdi, in his younger days, was a college organist 
in his native town of Busseto, and there taught 
choir boys to sing at a salary of a thousand francs 

'ayear. His first opera, ‘‘ Oberto di San Bonitacio,” 
| was produced at Milan in 1839, 


When Verdi was a boy his music-master found 

him awkward and unsholastic, and told him he was 

| fan incapable,” would never make a composer, 

| and advised him to abandon music. Had Verdi fol- 

lowed this sage advice what would not the world 
| have lost! 


| Concert to Arp THE TuirD AVENUE Mis- 
| ston Caarsi, on June 4ru.—This branch of 
| Dr. Adams’ church, needing material aid, parties 
| interested for it, got up a concert, with volunteer 
‘performers, and engaged Filomeno to play the 
| piano-forte and violin, to make it attractive to 
musical pleasure-seekers. ‘he hall is not well 
adapted to concert purposes, and that eveniag 
its atmosphere was oppressive, and injurious to 
| both performers and their audience, for circula- 
tion of air was cut off by closing the froat doors, 
and half the rear windows. Allowance for 
these detriments to performance is, therefore, 
justly due all who took part in that benevolent 
musical offering. We have never heard Filo- 
|meno with so little satisfaction, for she played 
}as if not in the right humor, and her violin ob- 
stinately refused to keep in tune. 

The volunteers were Mesdames Hovey aud 
Ramseyer, Miss Petshaw, and Mr. Wm. Leggatt. 
They acquitted themselves well, remarkably 
well, considering the unfavorable place in which 
they had to perform. Mrs. Ramseyer has a 
pleasant quality of voice, and her ballad singing 
gained enthusiastic re-demand. We expected 
to hear the quartet from Dr, Adam’s church 
but for some unexplained reason, they did not 
it seems, volunteer inthis benevolent enterprise. 


A Banp or WANDERING TaEsprans from clas- 
sic Boston will pitch their welcome tents among 
us, for a short sojourn, on Monday next. They 
hang their banners on the outward walls of the 
These of Hrie, Fisk the Ist, and the Fifth Ave- 
nue will be the appropriate scene of the elegant 
comedies and dramas they are to present to us. 
We shall be very happy to make acquaintance 
with the charming “ Dora,” if only for the sake 
of her poetic and dramatic sponsors, Tennyson 
and Reade, whose guardianship and intelligent 


-|care have made her one of the most delightful 


personages on the stage. We are quite williog 
| to believe that this model drama will be ad- 
mirably performed by the Boston actorz from 
Selwyn’s, and look forward with lively interest 
to its representation. 

“ Black-eyed Susan” is the second piece for 
the first-night, and among the company we see 
with gratification the names of Frederick Rob- 
inson, C. H. Vanderhoff, Stuart Robson, Misses 
Blanchard and Cary, etc. We note further that 
Mr. H. A. McGlennan (of Selwyn’s) is the busi- 
ness manager, and cordially wishing the troupe 
a prosperous campaign, we take leave of them 
until next week. 


ENOCH ARDEN AT BOOTH’S. 

A dramatization of this exquisite poem will 
be presented at the above theatre on Monday 
next. The Management have issued an ele- 
gant little pamphlet—analytical of the piece— 
from the facile and versatile pen of Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, and we cannot do better, by way of 
preliminary notice, than quote a few paragraphs 
from its pages : 


In this touching love story, the sublimity of 
simplicity is reached by the great Anglo-Saxon 
poet. No pomp and circumstance of glorious 


war, no ermine and purple of courts, no glitter 
of riches, no thrilling deeds of historic fame, 
no mystic tale of fay or demon, no song of gra- 
marye, or lay of pride or fierce revenge, illumin- 
ates the poetic page, which, nevertheless, glows 
with a natural, quiet, unaffected, yet heart- 
searching and heart-ennobling strain of love in 
humble life—a perfect picture of men and wo- 
men as they live and move and have their being, 
ciowned by a self-sacrifice of the love, the hope 
—garnered for years—-the heart—nay the very 
life—of as true a Knight as ever graced the 
roll of chivalry. 

Enoch Arden will ever be regarded as the type 
of the tenderest, truest lover that ever suffered 
for others’ happiness, and countless hearts, yet 
unborn, shall be moved, and gentle eyes shall 
weep in sympathy with his heroic act, not out- 
Rie in history by the noblest Roman of them 
all. 

In its dramatic fourm, the poem has lost none 
of its quiet power, nor has itg simplicity been 
overcharged and transformed by superfluous ver- 
biage; but few characters have been added. 
These have been introduced only for the more 
perfect presentment called for by the stage, and 
they will be found to accord naturally and easily 
with Tennyson’s own personages. 

Much, very much, of the actual language of 
the poem has been preserved, and all the situa- 
tions scrupulously adhered to. The result is a 
compact, unstrained, and beautiful drama; so 
universal in its application, so easy of realiza- 
tion, so pretty a story of faithful hearts, whose 
gold is never dim, and pure, unselfish love, 
whose spell is never lost, that no fear is enter- 
tained of its attractiveness to all who have ears 
to hear, minds to understand, and hearts to feel, 
and it is with confident satisfaction that the 
management hold up to the New York public 
the mirror of nature, wherein they may behold 
the life, the love, the noble death of Enoch 
‘Arden:uths *8 

Ten long years rolled by, and, at the opening 
of the third act, we find Annie mourning the 
loss of one child, but comforted and blessed by 
the two remaining, Ksther and Walter, now 
nearly grown up. During all these years, no 
tidings of Enoch, and all in the village, except 
his faithful wite, look upon him as cast away 
and drowned. Philip Kay, her suitor of olden 
days, has been the friend of the family in all 
this time of doubt and waiting, of mingled hope 
and disappointment, and latterly presses his 
claim to a nearer title than that of friend. The 
children Walter and Esther love him, and call 
him “Father Philip,’ and during a nutting 
party, he urges Annie to give them the right to 
call him so. 

OQ Annie 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 

That he who left you ten long years ago 

Should still be living. 

I fain would prove 

A father to your children, I do think, 

They love me as a father— 

Perhaps you know what I would have you know, 

I wish you for my wife.” 

Annie, half consenting, would yet wait awhile 
ere all hope be given up of Enoch’s coming 
back ; and now, joined by the jovial nutters, all 
return home in the mellow autumn night. 

Annie, on reaching her cottage, a prey to the 
varying feelings of tender memories of Enoch, 
kindly esteem if not affection for Philip, and love 
for her children, whose future welfare may be 
secured by her union with the rich miller, ap- 
peals to the heavenly guide, to aid her in her 
strait and opens the Bible. 

‘* Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 
Suddenly put. her finger on the text, 

‘ Under a palm-tree |’ that was nothing to her, 
No meaning there —— 

When lo! her Enoch under a palm-tree! 
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‘He is gone,’ she thought, ‘ he is hyppy, he is singing 


Hosanna in the higbest! yonder shines 
The Sun of Kighteousnesss, and these be palms 
Whereof the happy people strewing cried, 
Hosanna in the highest!’ ”? —— 
and with the supernatural vision of Enoch under 
a palm, shining on the wonder-sticken eyes of 
his loving wife, the third act finishes. * * * 
In the last act, Enoch, though resolving that 
his wife and children shall never see him as 
himself again, he cannot resist the temptation of 
once more beholding them, and, in the still 
moonlight, steals to the house of his uncon- 
scious rival, and through the large bay-window 
—his soul thrilling with the sight—he sees, 


vividly in the ruddy firelight, the tranquil bliss | 


of those he loves, the assured happiness of the 
man he should hate, and contrasts this picture 
of contentment with his own desolate, homeless, 
loveless misery; another wonderful dramatic 
position, and here the stage transcends the book, 
as will be proved we think by this charming 
realistic scene (Lewis) of a happy Hnglish fire- 
side—says Tennyson. 

‘‘ For cups and silver on the burnished board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth ; 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 

Philip, the slightec suitor of old times, 

Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 

And o'er her second father stouped a girl, 

A later but a loftier Annie Lee. 

And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 

The mother glancing often toward her babe, 

But turning now and then to speak with him, 

Her son, who stood beside her, tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled.” 


Picture it ! think of it! The waste and wil- 
derness of life without, the Paradise of home 
within. The gates of that Paradise to him are 
barred forever. The desert of existence alone 
is his, with no pleasant fountain of affection to 
cheer its ruggedness, no shade of friendly tree 
to shield him from desolation. God help him! 
and God does; for with heroic strength he 
turns from that glowing homestead, whose bright 
colors he could dash with gall and bitterness, 
whose pleasant warmth he could chill at once 
and foreyer, he turns him back to Miriam’s home 
to die. i * * * 

Mr. Edwin Adams will play Encch, and to our 
thinking will play it finely. Miss Morant is the 
Miriam, and more need not be said. The part 
of Annie Lee is entrusted to Miss De Bar, and 
we confidently prophesy for this charming drama 
a very great success. 


Frcm Frark Leslie’s Ilustrated History of the Great Na- 
tional Peace Jubilee, 


‘* PEACK.”’ 
WRITTEN FOR THE BOSTON PEACE FESTIVAL. 


Peal, clarions, peal! and from your sily'ry mouths 
pour joyful sounds! 

Trumpets, the happy clangor swell through this 
majestic fane! 

Ye thousand sweet interpreters of Music’s glori- 
ous thoughts, 

Tuneful, end loud, and cleir, chime forth the 
solemn strain! 

Sound, ye loud drums, shrill fifes, and quivering 
strings ; 

Clash, merry bells, and cannon roar amait! 

Let your hearts speak, ye hosts, when ye do join 

In ringing motes to cry: ‘‘Blest Peace is here, 
and War is slain!” 

The lofty song of Peace uplift, ye songsters all— 

The grateful glorias grandly utter forth! 

To God aa be glory for the peace on earth 

: to-day— 

All praise, that South again is firmly knit with 
North ! r 

“A castle strong” is He, the mighty Lord of 


Hosts ; 
His glory o’er the land supreme hath been re- 


vealed ; 

From sea io sea, East, West, trom sunny South 
to North, 

The ‘olive branches waye; War’s bitter wounds 
are heated. 


‘*See, see! the conquering kero comes!” the my- 


riad voices cry. 

Lo! what new conqueror comes, with calm and 
dove-like eyes ? 

‘Tis stately Peace for whom the joyous welcomes 
sound, 

At whose pénighent advent, glad thanksgivings 
rise 

The ‘‘marvelous work” of war, the world beheld 
amazed ; 

The battle thunders fill’d the shrinking sky! 

Fair Peace hath vanquished strife, the ‘‘ heavens 


shall tell,” 

With magthin ft echoes; “praise to God on 

1¢ { ” 

“ Achieved is the glorious wo:k!” ‘‘ Thanks be to 
Ged!” 

War's trump is still; our country’s banner’s 
furlzd— 

God -grant that no stern voice call, ‘‘ Sleepers, 
wake |” 


God grant that War forever ia the dust is hurled! 

The bright sword slumbers in its sheath to-day— 

Long may that sword withiu its scabbard rest. 

Too many heroes sleep the last long sleep of 
death — f 

Oh! ne’er may broiher point again that sword 
*gainst brother’s breast! 

Let the loud Glorias to yon glowing sky uprise— 

Reverberant Hallelujahs thunderously mount 
above— 

Till our grand song of Peace, full, legion-wingéed 


float 
To Him Most High, the God of Peace and Love! 
ARTHUR MATTHIson, 


In view of the forthcoming, or rather fourth- 
coming July combustions, the flaming paragraph 
annexed may be ot interest : 


“When the Crystal Palace was firat opened 
every one said, ‘What a splendid place for fire- 
works !’ but the idea of the projectors was that 
waterworks would be the greater novelty. They 
fancied that because the erdnds eaux at Ver- 
sailles amused the Parisians of the present day 
as much as they had the Parisians of the days 
of Louis XIV.,a similar exhibition would he 
equally attractive at Sydenham. But English 
climate is not Freach climate, and the general 
impression was that Nature had suppliel us 
with waterworks sufficient for all purposes of 
amusement. The Sydenham fountains, therefore, 
which had cost a quarter of a million, were never 
more than a subordinate attraction, and it was 
left for Mr. Bowley’s management to supply the 
real desideratum by producing fireworks on a 
scale of beauty and splendor never before wit- 
nessed in London. The crowds that have vis- 
ited each successive display have ratified the 
soundness of the managerial judgment, and last 
night’s attendance was no exception to the rule, 
the exhibition being better, and the crowd as 
great as the high price of admission permitted. 
The weather was exactly suitable, not too bright, 
not too gloomy, not too hot—we had almost 
added too cold, but the battle between the east 
wind and the summer sun has not yet quite 
terminated, and the wind generally has the best 
of it as evening advances. Pyrotechny has a 
a very peculiar nomenclature of its own, which 
the critic who would be learned as well as criti- 
cal must be particular to follow. Following this 
rule, we may truly say that the ‘fire cascade’ of 
last evening was a wonderful firefall, filling the 
whole gardens with the reflection of its golden 
splendor, that the water temple was a grand suc- 
cess, and that the maguesium balloons tipped all 
the trees, not to speak of the ladies’ bonnets and 
parasols, with burnished silver. To completely 
electro-plate eighteen or twenty thsusand people 
in two minutes, would perhaps be a puzzle to 
Mr. Elkington or Mr. Mappin, but the feat was 
achieved by Messrs. Brock, the able artists of 
the fete, yesterday evening in much less time. 
We never see this wonderful magnesium light 
and its effect that we do not wish for the time 
to come when it may be so cheap and so maa- 


ageable as to become available for street illumi- 
nation. The‘ Golden Birch Tree’ delighted the 
little boys so soon as it had been explained to 
them that the tree had no connection whatever 
with a certain mystic branch which exercises a 
potent inflaence in certain quarters, and of which 
their reminiscences were not p2rhaps over pleas- 
ant, and the ‘Golden Ram,’ and the final battery 
of 2,000 shells and rockets delighted the children 
of all ages. Amongst the visitors were the 
Nawab of Bengal and his two sous, accompanied 
by Colonel and Mrs. Layard, and attended by a 
numeroags suite. We have been requested to 
mention that the ‘ Velocipede Derby,’ which 
comes off on Thursday next, is expected to try 
the mettle of several distinguishod jockeys, and 
to excite a very general interest in the sporting 
world. 


To tase “ Musrcan Worup,” Lonpon : 
Beloved World—We have noted with pleas- 


ure your friendly paragraph concerning us, in 
your number of May 29th, assuring us that your 
welcome paper is regularly forwarded, but it 
still does not regularly reach us. Our paste-pot 
pants, our editorial scissors gleam and whet their 
futile beaks in vain, for both are pensively pining 
for their usual aliment. A qui la fauie? the 
entente cordiale is perfect between us: your 
good will is unmistakable, but yet the journal- 
istic bond between us remains incomplete while 
we are deprived of your cherished sheets. 
Some one else must be to blame. 

A happy thought, or, rather, an unhappy 
thought strikes us, and a sepulchral voice mur- 
murs in our ear: “’Tis the post-office, you—” 
Ah! would you? say we to the voice; at the 
same time gracefully acknowledging that it has 
saddled the right horse. By the by, have you 
seen the anachronistic quadruped on our new 
postage stamps? Let us reason :—We ourselves 
being at the Boston Overwhelmification this 
week, will address ourselyes- to President Grant 
—so easily accessible—and beseech his inter- 
ference with the authorities here--so easily 
interfered with--to induce them to do the right 
thing—always so easily done. And you, on 
your part, the next time you dine with the 
Duke of Wales or Prince Cambridge—and we 


regard you as always dining with some beatified ~ 


atistocrat—in your next postprandial flow of 
talk,with these Serene Altitudes, do you persuade 
them to go through the same facile manoeuvres 
on your side of the water. Eezo! amato 
Mondo! the thing will be done—-our excisive 
and adhesive implements be appeased—our 
literary maw distressed no more-—our columns 
vivified by excerpts from yours touching all our 
foreign cousins, and this international difficulty 
smoothed and made straight once again. 
Believe us, dear World, 
With expression; of the most 
distinguished consideration, 
Yours, Atiantically ! 
that is, bigly, broadly, and 
everlastingly, 
Wartson’s Art Journal. 
Given at our palatial quarters, 746 Broadway, 
this 15th day of June, 1869. 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, |NUNHAM & SONS, 


Poet LS, LOGY. 
(Gstublished im 1884 ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL COMPE- 
TITORS WAS GIVEN TO 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


so NS oe 
SQUARE, & 


ERE err st 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 


PIANOFORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oc- 
. | cupied by the senior member of our firm, and furnished 
MeEpALSs awarded were of EQuaL VALUE, and without classi- 


fication ; and that the award te Our House ALONE, as it with the finest and most approved machinery used in 


Manufacturers of Pianos, of the the manufactory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain 


the unrivaled reputation for excellence and superiority by 
which the DUNHAM PIANO has been Known and re- 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


cognized, in every section of the country, for over thirty 


Wat @ Eecgmpane> (wae) Guarasses S10 orAsEs, and years, and which to day stands without a rival as the 


places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANOS 


(Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Reporter 
of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition Uviverselle, 
Paris, 1867.] 


IN THE WORLD. 


[{Translation, ] “ Brussets, Novy. 19, 1867. 

‘Mr. CHICKERING—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, as 
member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is undeni- 
ably established by the ‘‘ Moniteur”’ of July 2d, 1867, viz. : 

‘« That there is one single class of Gold Medals for the ex- 
hibitors ; that the decoration of the Legion of Honor con- 
stitutes a recompense of a superior order, and that it has 
been accorded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your 
instruments. ’ 

*« Accept my salutations, 


The great combination of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE, in regard to tone, power, 
eqnality and perfection of workmanship, h2s elicited, 
from the most eminent professors and critics, the UNAN- 
IMOUS cpinion that the 


“DUNHAM”? PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 


Gigned) FETI3.” The system that has so successfully established the 


[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Gayaert and reputation of the ‘° DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued 


G, Kastner, Members of the Jury. by us; and while claiming, without fear of contradiction, 


» GENTLEMEN : J must tell you that, whatever may be the 
order in which the names have been inscribed in each kind 
of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, the Gold Medal— 
to speak of this one—is the First Medal, There are not two 
classes of Gold Medals, 


“ Receive my salutation. 


for our house, the honor of introducing to the public the 
last grand and great era of Pianofurte improvement, 


which has given to 


AMERICA'S SONS THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORLD’S 
HONORS, 


(Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


**T am completely of the opinion of my confrere, Thomas, 


(Signed) FP. A. GEVAERT.” we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘‘ DUNHAM” 


“ Entirely in accord ance with my confreres, MM. Thomas 
and Gavaert,I declare that there is but one class of Gold 
Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this distinctioa has 
therefore the right to announce that he has received the First 
Meda). 


PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


Strive, but few attain. 


(Signed) («GEORGES KASTNER, WAREROOMS, 


“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 


WAREROOMS: 
BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, 
11 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


246 Washington St., Boston. NEW YORK, 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867 


THE FIRST 


OF THE GRAND 


GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR 


AWARDED to ' 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International Jury on 
Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined : 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for AMERICAN 
PIANOS ha: been unanimously awarded to Messrg, Stein- 
way, by the Jary of the International Exposition. 

First cn the list is Class X. 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M, FETLIS, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GrorGs KastNER, 


AMBROIsE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Han-Licxy of the 
F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 


J. SOBIEDMEYER, 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL JURY, 


(Published by the Imperial Commission, 1868) comparing 
the relative merits of the Pianos of the two great Ameri- 
can exhibitors : 


* Tho Pianos.of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are powerfal 
and magnificent instruments, which, under ths hands ofa 
virtuoso, produces great effects, aud strike with astonish- 
ment. Their vigorous .sonority is carried far, free, and 
clear. Inalarge hall, and at acertain distance, the lis- 
tener is struck with the fullness of tone of these instru- 
ments. Nearer by, it must be added, there is combined 
with this powerful tone the impression of the blow of the 
hammer, which produces a nervous sensation by its fre- 
quent repetition. These orchestral Pianos are adapted to 
concerts ; butin tae parlor, and principally in applying 
them to the music of the great masters, there is wanting, 
by the same effect of the too perceptible blow of the ham- 
mer, the charm which this kind of mus‘c requires. There 
is something to be done here, to which the Reporter must 
callthe attention of the intelligent manufacturer of these 
grand instruments, without in other respects wishing to 
diminish their merits, 

The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally en- 
dowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor ; they slso possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone, hitherto-unkKnown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power cn the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shading, variety of accentua- 
tion, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, 
have over those of 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS, 
An Advantage which cannot be Contested 


The blow of the hammer is heard much legs, and the 
Pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at willto be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These Pianos are at the same time the 
instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the 
eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies his 
talent tothe music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters ; in one word, they are at 
the same time the Pianos for the concert-room and the 
parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority. 


Ware-rooms : STEINWAY HALL, 


NO, 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEW YORE, 
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“MIXSELL & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUPTURES CURED. | 
Dr J. A SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Ropture Curative Appliances of his office, 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 

The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and coustaut devotion to the treatment andcure| No. 209 EAST NINETEENTH STREET 
of this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, 
witbout regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the 
infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have hereto- 
fore encountered in seeking relie*. Dr. S., as Principal of 
the Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period 
of more than fifteen years, had under his care the worst | 
cases in tbe country, ail of which were etfectually relieved 
and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of 
other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the dis- 
ease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It ia the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever: ffered the afilicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment, furnished on 
receipt of two three cent stamps. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORCAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 314 and 316 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


627 BROADWAY, Ccr. 4th street. 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument Warranted for Seven Years. 


E.& C. G. HOOK, 


OF 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHURCH ORGANS 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


od Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 
Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 
low prices. 
Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
; BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singirg, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to 
fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broad- 
way, will meet with immediate attention. 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every 
qualification. 12mo 


THE ELYSIAN BED. 


12 years with 
J. E. FISHLEY, pzvron & co. 
No. 56 Thirteenth Street, 
F TWO DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


THE ELYSIAN BED, | 
WInDow SHADES, 


CEORCE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELYSIAN BED DIVAN, Koes d=) 5 
FURNITURE RE-COVERED. (SQ) UO: Asay a AAS INL 
; (ON SASUINS Sesh 
ROSSINI'S SUBLIME MASS, 
SMESSE SOLENNELLE.” P i A N O -r O R A E S. 
JUST PUBLISHED. WAREROOMS, 


141 BIGHTH STREET, 


The only complete and authorized Ameri- 
can Edition. The only HEdition 
containing English words 
in addition to the 
Latin. 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 


HARPS. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Grand, Semi-Grand and Six Octave 
DOUBLE-AG TION FHARPS, 


Warerooms, 644 Broadway, 
North-east Cor, Bleecker Street. 


Arranged with full Piano Accompaniment; to which is 
added on each page, a score for Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
nium, a combination preducing a fine orchestral effect. 


The “ MESSE SOLENNELLE” is now being performed 
in the principal cities of Europe, to the universal admira- 
tion of the mueical world, who have been anxiously await- 


ing its publication. 
Price in Paper, $1.60; Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


The price of the foreign copy is more than double that 
of this edition, and contains only the Latin words.) 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 
227 Washington street, Boston, 


{HAS, H, DITEON & CO, 
711 Broadway, New York, 


Strings (best quzlity), Music, and every requisite. 
NEW HARP MUSIC, 


Souvenir de Opera, ‘‘ Romeo and Julietta,’ for Harp ; 
Divo Duo, for Harp and Piano ; “ Old 104th Psalm,”’ Solo for 


Harp, just published, 
Mr. EDGAR J BROWNE receives and attends pupils tor 


jostruction on the Harp. 


FELIX BARCKHOFF, 
ORGAN BUILDER 


LANCASTER, N. Y., Erie Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore ; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
N. Lester, Lancaster, Evie Co., N. Y.; Prof. W. Berge; N. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN — 


will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Using J. P. Morgan and ©. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets 
and Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Tuition $3 per lesson. Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 

Address, care of 


= 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY, 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRiSa Hw *QOrtasres 


Orchestral Lianos. 


Call or send for Circular. , 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 
694 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


Were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 2 Leroy Place, Bleecker Street, 
Oae block Weat of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


‘ Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


¢ MUSIC PAPER, STRINGS, PORTEFOLIOS, ETC. 


— 


to. —— 


Depot of 
ERARD’'S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 3 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
, 701 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


WATSONS ART JOURNAL. 


ch Weekly Aecovdl of Musie, Avt andl Literature, 


HENRY C. WATSON, Eprror. 


New Senres—No, 294, 
Vou. XI.—No. 8. 


DECKER BROS’ 
PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES. 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 
322, 324, 326, 328 and 330 West 35th Street, 
between 8th and 9th avenues, until their 


| wv. STOR” 


AT 


33 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, 

is completed. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instruments made in 
this country or in Europe, with the fall Iron frame, in 
which 

ALL THEI STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 


Tron Plate. 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 


WITH 
COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 
AND MORE 
PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, 
AND THE CAPACITY OF 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE. 


THE 


7h SH ss Sill Se 


-PIANOFORTE, 


IS PRONOUNCED 
By the First Musicians in this City 
AND ELSEWHERE, AND BY THE 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, THE 


BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 


49j- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of New 
York and Brooklyn, and allthe High Musical Schools in 
the country, because of their 


Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfect 
Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 
and Great Durability. 


WAREROOMS : 
Corner of 16th Street and 5th Avenue, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1869. 


Our Paris Letter. 


Paris, June 10, 1869. 


Dear Mr. Watson : 
I send you this week, instead of a letter, a few 


notes from my journal, which, although rather 


fragmentary, may not be unacceptable : 
May 25th. 

A morning call. Yesterday the rain fell in 
torrents, and the day looked as “ despairing,” 
as the French say, as only a rainy day in Paris 
can look. “Nobody will trouble us to day with 
a visit,” said Mamma, settling herself comforta- 
bly in her invalid chair. “Glad of it,” was in- 
hospitably echoed by M from her writing 
table by the fire. Notwithstanding this decla- 
ration, | was moved by some blessed inspiration 
to attire myself in a charming white dress, with 
coleur de rose trimmings, and responded to 
mamma’s anxious inquiries after my sanity that, 
on so gloomy a day, I must at least have the 
amusement of trying on a new dress. A few 
minutes later, I heard a ring at the door of our 
salon. “ A milliner, or wine merchant, or some 
other annoyance,” conjectured M——. I opened 
the door to a very rosy, blond-haired gentleman, 
who bowed very politely, and said in admirable 
English : “ Does Miss C——live here?” “Yes,” 
said I, striving to recognize the stranger. “ Mr. 
Thalberg,” said this gentleman quietly, overpow- 
ering me about as much as if he had said, “ {am 
Napoleon III.,” as this was the first time that I 
had ever seen the great pianist, although I had 
been for two years in correspondence with him, 
it was not remarkable that I should not have 
recognized his face, especially as his visit was a 
perfectly unexpected honor. While conversing 
with my visitor, the image of Liszt was constant- 
ly present to me. He is, I believe, several 
years older than the great Hungarian pianist, 
but in appearance he seems much younger, hay- 
ing a remarkably fresh and youthful complexion, 
and blond hair, unmixed with the slightest trace 
of silver. He wore no decorations—unlike Liszt, 
who wears the insignia of Commander of the 
Roman Order of Christ. His hands are remark- 
ably handsome, and are said to be smaller than 
the hands of any other of the great pianists of 
the present time. 

After seating himself, Thalberg took a survey 
of our salon, his eyes resting with approval upon 
my grand piano, but, alas! not having antici- 
pated a visit from the great Master, the apart- 
ment was not arranged with reference to his 
taste, and wherever he turned his eyes, they 
rested upon a picture of Liszt. At first, I felt 
quite embarrassed, but it soon appeared so lu- 
dicrous that I had a struggle to prevent myself 
from laughing. Our friends say that our salon 
is consecrated to Liszt, and certainly that grand, 
inspired face gazes down upon one from every 
panel and every corner. Ia every form he is 


represented: A splendid bust procured in Mu- 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Copigs, TEN OTs. 


tcgraphs, imperial and cartes de visites, put up 
in every style, according to my varying state of 
finances, from passe partouts 
gold laurel frames. 
Master turn his eyes towards the piano; 
there he found manuscript music carefully 
framed, and piles on piles of published mor- 
ceaux, bearing conspicuously the adorable name 
of Franz Listz, and unrelieved by picture or 
composition of his own. 
my uncle whom he had known in America. 
I offered to show him a photograph of Mr. 
G 
contained “ Liszt, with variations,” ag an art- 
ist friend once remarked, representing him 
from sixteen ap to his present age, with, per- 
haps, six or eight of Gottschalk dispersed 
through the book, I desisted, and vowed that 
before I slept I would give an order to Le- 
couppy for twelve pictures of halberg of 
different sizes, and in diverse poses. 


to Florentine 
In vain did the great 


He inquired after 


, but happily recollecting that my album 


It is not my intention to record what passed 


during this hour of pleasant conversation. Let 
it suffice that we discussed artists and their 
music, the present and future, and that I was 
grieved to learn that one who had wrought so 
well for the divine art, should be obtuse with 
regard to the immortality of Rienzi, Lokengriio 

etc., ete.” ; 


May 28th. 
A letter! Beautiful Florence Rice fe is 
ten. She has gone to London for the season, 


and is studying oratorio and ballad singing wi; 

Jules Benedict. She came up from dea ital 
a month ago. “ 
giovanni,a famous maitre de chant. 
tues of the opera in America will remember 
him as associated musically with Madame 
Alboni in New York ten or fifteen years ago. 


In Milan she was a pupil of San- 
Old hab- 


Well did this diva employ her time during h 
winter in Italy, for she has gained three itis 
notes in the upper register, and her preserce is 


more regal and bewitching than it wag last 
autumn when she turned the heads of half of 


Paris—“the American Jenny Lind,” her en- 
thusiastic admirers here style her, and this will 


not be deemed an extravagant compliment by 


those who know the fair and gifted Flor 
However, I do not think the tovenibhches sya 
alone to her vocal powers. I imagine the com- 
parison embraces certain moral qualities; a 
grandeur of nature, a true nobility of soul ee 
enthusiasm for goodness. ' 
June 

_Our pretty little brunette prima atta pei 
nie Hauck, has just called to relate to me the 
particulars of her recent concert tour with 
Sivori and Teresa Carreiio; an attractive 
troupe, certainly, the favorite violinist of Paris 
and two of the most beautiful American girls 
in Karope. Very successful | hear Miss Hauck 
was in her masical towrnée, especially at the 
Hague, where she received extraordinary hon- 
ors, both from the court and the public. All 


nich, as well as engravings, lithographs, and pho./ of her songs were encored, the students gave 
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her a perfect ovation, and the Queen, who was 
present at her concert, called her to her loge 
to receive her congratulations and a portrait ofe 
Her Majesty. Miss Hauck told me that she 
had cancelled her engagement with Strakosch, 
and had just signed an agreement on much 
more advantageous terms with the impresario 
of the new opera house of Vienna. She is en- 
gaged to the Austrian capital for two years, 
and will make her debut in September, until 
which she is occupied in learning twenty-two 
operas in German par cur. 

Although Minnie Hanck has many friends in 
Paris, I do not think that she has been fairly 
treated either by the public or the press here. 
The time for her debut was most injudiciously 
chosen—immediately after Patti's departure, 
when the Parisians were disposed to criticise 
and denounce, even before trial, any new diva 
who should aspire to fill the place of the beau- 
tiful young Marchioness. So Minnie’s debut 
was a preconcerted, I will not say fiasco, but at 
all events a cold, discouraging reception for a 
débutante. That she has qualities which will 
secure to her a high career is, however, un- 
doubted. She hasa lovely voice, a beautiful 
face, youth, and true devotion to her art, and I 
hope that in Vienna she will meet with that 
success which she merits. 

After herreturn from her concert tour Teresa 
Carreno went directly to London, in which 
great metropolis she always spends the summer 
season. ‘Teresita is much admired and ¢res re- 
cherchée as an artist both in Paris and London. 
The Parisians, always so difficult to please, have 
made a pet of her from the moment of her ar- 
rival here, three years ago, and Rossini gave 
her, when she first visited London, fifty most 
enthusiastic letters of introduction. Her con- 
certs here are always well attended, and are 
very fashionable, being full dress concerts. The 
price of tickets are five and ten francs. . Teresa 
is constantly engaged to play in private soirées 
given in the fashionsble circles of Paris, for 
which she receives two hundred franes an eve- 
ning ($40). She also plays very frequently in 
the soirées given by the Princess Mathilde, but 
there the honor of playing before the Emperor’s 
cousin ig supposed to suffice without further 
recompense. Last winter she commenced to 
give lessons, and immediately became very 
popular as a teacher among our American fami- 
lies. She receives ten francs a lesson. This 
summer I have heard of her as playing before 
the Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, 
and on the 23d she plays in the grand annual 
concert given by Jules Benedict. Cxcmta. 

NE —Eeeee 

We copy an interesting letter on Musical 
Pitch, addressed to our esteemed contempor- 
ary, the “‘ Musical World.” 

MUSICAL PITCH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World :— 

Sir,—Perhaps you may like to put on record 
the enclosed memorandum, which I am author- 
ized by Messrs. Broadwood to send you, and 
which contains some interesting historical in- 
formation on this subject. Mr. Hipkins’ inde- 
pendent determinations of the vibrations agree 
very nearly with those given by mein the Mu- 
sical World of the 13th of March. I have fur- 
ther compared these with the numbers of vi- 
brations due to the dynamical condition of the 
string, independently of any standard what- 
ever, and find them agree very closely. No.1, 
for example, comes out by the latter method 
539 vibrations; No, 5 is 515. Mr. Hipkins 
and I have tried the influence of change of 
temperature on tuning forks of different sizes, 
and find that under ordinary circumstances the 


variation is scarcely appreciable. It is, more- 
over, in any case only transient, as when the 
fork returns to its former temperature, it re- 
sumes its former rate of vibration. 

The evidence here produced by Messrs. Broad- 
wood appears to show that at the founding of 
the Philharmonic Concerts in 1813, and for 
some years following, the pitch was about 507 ; 
that at some undetermined period afterwards 
the society adopted a pitch of 516; that it 
subsequently rose to 535 ; and that some time 
between 1846 and 1854 it was 539. Messrs. 
Broadwood state that they still tune to this 
pitch pianos sent to the Philharmonic Con- 
certs; but it appears from No, 1 that the Co- 
vent Garden Opera has for ten years been a 
little higher. 

Wiuiam Pore. 

Atheneum Club, May 12, 1869. 


A Oomparison of various Tuning Forks in possession 
of Messrs. Broadwood & Sons. 

The vibrations were determined by means of a 
monochord with a tension of 143*6lb., the wire 
used being No. 17°5.* The double vibrations per 
second are reckoned from the French Normal Dia- 


pason, the tempered © of which is taken as 5183. 


Length Vibra- 
in tions 
Inches. pr sec 
1. Covent Garden Opera . . . . 12°00 541-4 
2. Broadwood’s ** Philharmonic” . 12°06 538°7 
8. Society of Arts. 2. 2. 6 . . 12:20 5325 
4. Broadwood’s ‘‘Medium” . , . 12°28 529:0 
5. Normal Diapason. . . . . . 12°56 517°3 
6. Broadwood’s “Vocal”. . . . 12.59 516-0 
7. Peppercorn’s (Original Philhar- 
monic} Ose eek.” eI 212.820 606.8 
8. Father Schmidt (Hampton Court 
OLSON) Pi aciaal asic shia The Siu eLO Pee tte 
1. Given by Sir Michael Costa to Mr. Allen, of 


Percy street, about the year 1860, for the pitch of 
bells, &c., required to be in tune with Covent Gar- 
den orchestra. Agrees with the pitch of that or- 
chestra, as recently taken by Dr. Pole. ' 

2. Tuned by Mr. Black during Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction of the Philharmonic, 1846-54, and not de- 
viated from since. This is the ‘‘ Broadwood No. 3,” 
of the French Imperial Commission, 1849. The 
concer pitch for some years before this was about 
535, 
8. The standard C fork, kept at the Society of 
Arts, John street, Adelphi. Said to give 528 vibra- 
tions per second ; but if the French normal pitch 
be right, this gives 5323. 

4. Amedium pitch, adopted by Messrs. Broad- 
wood between 1849—54, and still adhered to by them 
for tuning pianofortes not sent to concerts. It 
is the ‘‘ Broadwood No, 2,” of the French Report, 
1859, amd is nearly the pitch recommended by the 
Suttgratt Congress in 1834. 

5. The French Normal Diapason, established, by 
Imperial decree, in 1859—the A in the treble clef 
being stated as 870 single vibrations per second at 
15 deg. Centigrade=59 deg. Fahrenheit. 

6. The ‘‘ Broadwood No. 1,” of the French Report, 
1859, This pitch was 1n use in 1840, but the concert 
pitch of that time was already higher. Forks of 
this pitch were long stamped “ Philharmonic,” hay- 
ing once been adopted for that Society by the late 
Sir George Smart, but when is now uncertain. It 
is still used as a vocal pitch, and scarcely differs 
from the Normal Diad-son. 

7. The late [Mr. Peppercorn, once a tuner at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s, preserved a fork of this pitch, 
which he stated to have been the concert pitch 
when the Philharmonic Concerts begun in 1813, and 
to have been adhered to for fifteen years after. 
48, A fork tuned to a C organ-pipe of Father 
Schmidt’s ; probable date 1680. This pipe was for- 
merly in Hampton Court organ, and being lately 
tried at Messrs. Bevington’s, proved to be a whole 
tone below their Paris Exhibition organ. 


* T find eighty inches of the wire weigh, when 
under tension, 12°022 French grammes.—W. P. 


WILHELM BERNHARD MOLIQUE.* 


Whoever heard Molique’s violin playing, 
either in the compositions of others, or in his 
own, heard what violin playing, genial, classic, 
thoroughly artistic violin playing, really is; 
whoever listened to his compositions, felt that 
they sprang from the soul of a master, whoever 


* From the Schwabischer Mercur, 


met him in private life, said to himself: I see 
before me a man in the best sense of the word. 
On the 12th May Cannstadt witnessed his fane- 
ral—he always wished to die in Spring.— Wil- 
helm Bernhard Molique was born on the Tih 
Oct., 1802, at Nuremburg. His father, the 
Stadt musikus, or Musician to the Town, gave 
him his first lessons in music. King Maxi- 
milian L., of Bavaria, having heard of his preco- 
cious talent, sent for the boy, when he was 
fourteen, to Munich, in order that he might have 
lessons on the violin from that admirable artist, 
Pietro Rovelli, Court Violinist. At*the age of 
sixteen, Molique became a member of the Im- 
perial Chapel, Vienna, but returned a year af ter- 
wards to Munich, to fill the office of his old mas- 
ter, Rovelli, who had died in the interim. In 
the year 1824, he became acquainted at the 
house of Herr Peter von Winter, the Capell- 
meister with Marie Wanneg, that gentleman’s 
niece and adopted daughter, and married her a 
twelvemonth later. Inthe year 1826, having 
been offered it, he accepted the place of Musi- 
cal-Director at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgardt. 
Not only, for a Jong series of years, did he com- 
mand the unbounded approbation of his andi- 
ences by his violin playing, and, in his capacity 
as conductor, unite the greatest discretion with 
the most delicate ear, but he was busy also as 
a teacher of the violin and of composition. 
Though he was a master of counterpoint, he had 
never received any instruction in it. During 
his residence in Stuttgardt, he made, every year, 
long professional trips to Holland, Russia, Hn- 
gland, and France. Whenever he went, he met 
with some enthusiastic reception asin Germany , 
being overwhelmed with honors and marks of 
distinction. He wasalways glad to get back 
“to his Stuttgardters,’ by whom he was invari- 
ably welcomed with ever increasing affection. 
This rare artist returned the partiality which 
Stuttgardt evinced for him, by remaining faith- 
fully within its walls, and by resolutely refusing 
a most advantageons offer from Hanover, and 
another, as professor at the Conservatory, from 
Prague. ‘he political disturbances of the 
year 1849, however, induced him to send in his 
resignation, and migrate with his family to Lon- 
don. In that capital he lived seventeen years, 
honored and loved by all who knew him; and, 
by his unshakable adherence to what he had 
found to be true and genuine in art, exercising 
great influence upon musical matters there. In 
the year 1859, he received the most hearty and 
delighted welcome from this paper, as well as 
from other quarters, on his return, for a short 
time, to Stuttgardt, on which occasion he had 
an opportunity of greeting once more a great 
many old and enthusiastic friends, especially his 
talented pupil, Herr Keller. He gave a concert 
at the Theatre Royal, and, profoundly delighted 
at the rapturous applause with which he was 
received, as well as at the faithful attachment to 
him manifested on so many sides, returned to 
London—after having given concerts also, in 
Munich and Frankfort—with the conviction that 
the same enthusiasm with which he had for- 
merly met in Germany still existed for him here. 
—Among Molique’s compositions, which all 
breathe a clear and thoroughly cassical spirit, we 
would direct particular attention to his Violin 
Concertos ; his Mass in F' minor, for four voices, 
with orchestral accompaniment (composed in the 
year 1843); his Quartets for Stringed Instru- 
ments ; three Sonatas for Violin and Pianoforte ; 
his magnificent oratorio of Abraham ; composed 
in less than three months, in the year 1860, aad 
performed, for the first time, under his own di. 
rection, at the Grand Norwich Festival (Sep- 
tember, 1860), producing an impression that 
will never be effaced, and unanimously classed 
by the critics with the works of such men ag 
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Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; then | 
(1863) his Mass for four voices, with organ ac- 
companiment, with or without chorus, a work of 
elevated and touching beauty, which has not yet 
been published. He futher wrote a Treatise 
on Harmony, in which he presented to the mu- 
sical world his own method of instruction, a 
method founded upon the ripest experience.— 
His strength now began, unfortunately to break ; 
and a violent pain, to which he was subject, in 
the head, caused him frequently to express the 
wish that, after his death, there should be a sur- 
gical examination into the cause. He now re- 
turned to Germany, “ih after staying five months 
at Starnberg, settled with his family at Canu- 
stadt. A paralytic stroke deprived him almost 
totally of the use of his limbs. ‘There was only 
one thing that could have sustained his spirits 
under this calamity, and that was the most 
loving andindefatigable manner in which he saw 
himself tended by his wife and two of his four 
daughters (the two others live in England). A 
few days previous to his death, his vital powers 
appeared to be restored in a great degree; but, 
on the 9th May, he had another paralytic stroke, 
‘which was the more immediate cause of his death, 
at 1 o’clock, in the afternoon: ‘The surgeons 
found that the cause of his disease was a tumor, 
which had existed probably for years, in the ce- 
rebellam. ‘The two surgeons who performed the 
post-mortem examination were greatly interested 
by the “unusually great beauty of the brain, as 
well as by the remarkable depth and complete- 
ness of that portion, in which, according to Gall, 
the sense of music lies.” 


KEEP ROWING. 
BY ARTHUR MATTHISON. 


A long time ago, on the broad Spanish main, 

A vessel went foundering down ; 

One sailor alone, of all her stout crew, 

The waves found too buoyant to drown. 

In a cockie-shell boat he row’d sturdily on, 

All his strength on his two oars bestowing, 

“ St. Francis,” he cried, ‘‘ thou canst save or can 
sink, 

But it strikes me I’d best keep on rowlng !” 

The philosophy’s good; the sailor was right; 

Have faith in your own strong right arm ; 

Believe in yourself, use what valor you have ; 

Self-reliance few storms can alarm! 

When the clouds o’er your pathway are gathering 
black, 

And the waters of life wildly flowing, 

Take heart, gird your loins, remember the tar, 

Pray the Saints as you will, but keep rowing ! 


Alusic beyond the Sew, 


Of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger ” it is said that the 
music 1s most barren and wearisome, and adds that 
“fin the attempt to find for each separate word its 
corresponding and characteristic tone, the com- 
poser loses anything like the capability of portray- 
ing situations sensationally, or of creating individ- 
ual musical characters. Hence all the personages 
incessantly sing in the same manner, devoid of any 
distinction, in the same forced quasi-recitative style; 
and when the composer, instead of vivifying the 
characters musically out of their various natures, 
announces them by certain stereotyped leading mo- 
tives ; such a course is not characterization, but 
simply signalization. 

RigA—Herr Sonntheim has been singing in a 
round of characters with great success. 


FLorENcze.—The new theatre, called the Teatro 
della Mattonaja, will be opened in the early part of 
July. It will contain four thousand persons. 


BonioGna.—It is very probable that the new opera, 
Ulema, la Ohiava, by Signor Pedrotti, will be pro- 
duced at the Teatro Comunale, next autumn, with 
Signora Galletti in the principal female part, 


eS es rere oven npseomnenenneoe 
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Ablind pianist, named Labot, is just now the 
sensation at St. Petersburgh. 


The Haniet of M. Ambroise Thomas is already in 
rehearsal at the Royal Italian Opera- 


Sir Michael Costa has received the Order of the 
Red Eagle (third class) from the King of Prussia. 


A tablet with medallion in bronze has been affixed 
to the house in Hamburgh where Mendelssohn was 
born. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, while they 
were in Paris, paid two visits to M. Gustave Dore’s 
studio in the Rue St. Dominique. 


La France Musicale gravely asserts that 500 francs 
were paid for a single seat at the St. James’ Hall 
performance of Rossini’s Mass. Does not Mr. Gye 
tick La France Musicale were a veracious chroni- 
cler? 


Rossini’s Mass was performed on Friday 21st, at 
Baden, by the artists of the Paris Italiens. The 
following despatch appeared in the Figaro next 
day :—“‘Immense success, execution admirable, 
hall crowded. To-morrow, second een Ce 
triumph for Alboni, Krauss, Steller, Palermi, choir 
and orchestra ; enthusiasm,” 

A musical competition, in which a hundred and 
fifty composers took part, was recently opened at 
Wurzburg, when the Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha gained the third prize with a ‘*‘ Hymn a 
Peace ; the words, in French, being by M. Gustave 
Oppelt. The piece was executed by two thousand 
singers and ninety instruments. 


The Norwich Musical Festival will commence on 
Monday evening, August 30th. The principal vo- 
calists already engaged are Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Iima di Murska, Madame Trebelli, Mdme. Cherer- 
Talbot, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Signor 
Bettini, Mr. Stanley, and Signor Foli. Mr. Benedict 
is, of course, conductor. This Festival will be the 
aikeegn triennial musical gathering held at Nor- 
wich. 

Mr. M. W. Balfe has just completed a grand trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, of which he 
contemplates the performance at the Monday Pop- 
ular Concerts next season, by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. Report 
states his new opera founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
Talisman, to be full of the most delicious morceau, 
Mr. Arthur Matthison has treated the libretto ina 
most effective manner. Mr. Balfe has had several 
applications for the work from Germany and Italy, 
but has declined each. Here would bea chance for 
English opera entrepenewrs, if there were such 
people.—The London Musical World, 


Prayers in operatic compositon were first intro- 
duced by the composer Winter, perfected by Rossini, 
imitated successfully by Auber and Verdi, and car- 
ried almost to excess by Meyerbeer. 


An instrumental trio in G minor, by Clara Schu- 
mann, has been produced at a concert of the Schu- 
bert pargshen London. It is described as ‘‘ charm- 
ing,” and that is all the crities say about it. 


Orchestral and choral concerts are to be given at 
the Holborn Amphitheatre, London, during the 
summer months, with the aid of such solo singers 
as Sherrington, Hersee, Vernon Rigly, Arabella 
Goddard, Pauer, and Vieuxtemps. The genervl 
rate of admission is to be one shilling. Friday 
nights will be devoted to oratorios. 


At arecent Philharmonic concert in London, a 
symphony from the pen of the veteran musician 
Cipriani Potter was produced, and met with a cor- 
dial reception, the andante and soherzo movements 
gaining specialfavor. Mr. Potter is one of the old- 
est of English musicians, and is well known as a 
pianist, teacher, conductor, and composer. 


When the late French author, Mery, was in Italy 
in 1853, he procured slips from the laurels which 
adorn the Tombs of Virgil and Tasso, and grafted 
them upon trees which he himself planted in Ros- 
sini’s garden at Passy. JT'rom these trees were 
gathered the laurels which, twisted into wreaths, 
pitied psi on Ressini’s coffin on the day of his 

uneral. 


Dr. Carl Loewe, an old musical director who late- 
ly died at Ciel, left in his will the singular request 
that his heart be preserved in the organ of St. 
Jacob’s Church, Stettin, at which church he was 
organist for nearly fifty years. 


A monument is about to be erected in the city of 
Warsaw to F, Chopm. Count Berg and Prince Or- 
loff have headed a public subscription set on foot for 
the purpose of raising the necessary sum. The 
Governor of Warsaw has entrusted the execution of 
the monument to M. Ciprian Godebski, the son-in- 
law of Servais, the violoncellist, An‘ Aurora” by 
M. Godebski created a very fayorable impression at 
tue Paris Exposition, 


The Atheneum of the 22d ult. has the annexed 
announcement :—‘‘ It is stated by several of our 
contemporaries that Sir Michael Costa has been re- 
quested by the Crown Princess of Prussia to com~- 

ose a national hymn for her adopted country. 
ihe hymn has been composed and performed in the 

resence of the Prussian Royal family during Sir 

ichael Costa’s recent visit to Berlin; and so grati- 
fied was the King of Prussia with the composition 
that his Mujesty, the day after the hearing of the 
work, conferred on Sir Michael the Cross. of the 
Red Eagle of the third class—that is, he 
was made officer of the order at once. The 
National Hymn will be executed, with full er- 
chestral and choral forces, at the next visit 
of Sir Michael Costa to Berlin, which will be 
towards the close of the year, when his Zi will be 
performedin the Prussian capital for the first time, 
shortly after the production of the German adapta- 
tion of Naaman at Stuttgardt, where Eli was here 
last November with such signal success. 

Miss Blanche Ellerman, pupil of Signor Arditi, is 
engaged to sing on the 26th inst. at aden-Baden, 
after which she will come to the United States, 
where she has been engaged as prima donna by the 
Ritchings-Barnard company, for ten months. Miss 
Ellerman will make her début as Arline in the Bo- 
hemian Girl, at Philadelphia. 

Signor Muzio, conductor of the Cairo Italian 
Opera, is in Italy for the purpose of engaging an 
orchestra of sixty, and a chorus of sixty-six. 

Herr Richard Wagner celebrated his fifty-seventh 
birthday on Saturday last. 

A journal has been established in Santiago, Chili, 
under the title of Las Bellas Artes. 

- Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini haye 
come to London for the concert season. 

The Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas has been given 
successfully at Marseilles, with Madame Balbi as 
Ophelia. 

The Cafe de l’Horloge in the Champs-Elysees is 
to be converted into a summer paper, open to the 
sky. Operettas and ballets will constitute the pro- 
gramme. 

In honor of the thirtieth representation of Faust 
at the Grand Opera, M. Faure was presented by his 
director, M. Perrin, with a snuff-box, value 10,000 
francs. 

M. Ernst Demunck, the Belgian violoncellist, who 
was here as a boy (with his father, a noted profes- 
sor of the instrument) more than twenty years since, 
is now in London. 

tt 


THE NEST. 


— 


FROM APPLETON’S, 


At the poet’s life core lying, 
Is a sacred sheltered nest, $ 
Where, as yet unfledged for flying, 
His callous fancies rest. 


Fancies, and thoughts, and feelings 
Which the mother Psyche breeds, 

And passions whose dim reveali igs 
But torture their hungry needs. 


Yet there cometh a summer splendor, 
When the golden brood wax strong, 
And with voices grand or tender, 
They rise to the heaven of song. 
Pauy H. Hayne. 
i 


_We seek a solution of the following mysterious 
bit of Latinity : 
Mus cucurrit plenum sed 
Contra meam magnam ad !} 
What is your motto? When you must, you'd 
better. 
What is the sublimest passion of which human 
nature is capable? Compassion ! 


Certain good should never be relinquished for un- 
certain hope. 

Make yourself all honey and you will soon 
flies to deyour you, 

Moderation is the silken string running through 
the chain of all the virtues, 

Brave actions are the substance of life, and good 
sayings the ornament of it. 

Civility is a kind of charm that attracts the lov 
of all men. 

What makes old age sad is not that our joys but 
that our hopes cease. 

Better to suffer without cause than to have cause 
for suffering. 
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From erpers Basan! 
THE TRUE STORY OF “LA GRANDE 
DUCHESSE.” 


BY JUSTIN M CARTHY. 


No story has been more unfairly told, no il- 
lustrious career has been more scandalously mis- 
represented, than that of the lovely and cele- 
brated Grossherzogin von Gerolstein—the lady 
popularly and fashionably known as the “ Grand 
Duchess.” Offenbach has played shameful prac- 
tical jokes with the character of a noble yoang 
woman, and has turned to vulgar theatrical ac- 
count her very romantic and touching story. I 
ought to know the truth, because I havea cousin 
who was one of the principal maids of honor at 
the court of the Grand Duchess, and who feels 
bitterly the wrong that has been done to her 
charming mistress. Indeed, I may as well, per- 
haps, intimate in profound confidence (and if any 
lady feels that she cannot keep the secret I beg 
of her not to read any farther), that the version 
I am about to give is authentic and authoritative 
—a gracious communiqué, in fact. The Graud 
Duchess, knowing that my cousin had a relative 
who now and then wrote for the press, was kind 
enough to make her the medium of communica- 
tion with me. “ Dites lui,’ said the Grand 
Duchess, whispering into the loyal ear of my 
cousin ; and she told the story which I now give 
in my own words. You will soon see how gro- 
tesquely and disgracefully the credulity of the 
public of Kurope and America has been abused, 
and how we have all been led to believe that a 
charming and noble creature, with quite a roman- 
tic history, made hoidenish love to private sol- 
diers, and almost broke into a burst of the can- 
can—a dance which the Grand Duchess, I am 
authorized to say, never saw or heard of\in her 
life until she unluckily visited one of the small 
Paris theatres during the year of the Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

The Grand Duchy of Gerolstein exists no 
more. For the common good of all, and to pro- 
mote the unity of fatherland, it has lately been 
merged into Prussia. Formerly the traveler who 
was journeying from Cologne to Berlin found 
himself slowly drawing up to the Gerolstein sta- 
tion (where he had fiinfzen minutes for butter- 
bread, sausages, and Baierish bier) somewhere 
before he reached the territories of the Duke of 
Branswick. The illustrious parents of the Grand 
Duchess (whose capital is now called Wilhelm’s- 
stadt) died when the maiden was very young : 
and she was brought up in Paris, Naples, and 
Rome. No expense was spared by her guard- 
ians ; and by the time she was seventeen years 
old she had learned all that her teachers knew, 
and a good deal that they did not know, and she 
had seen so much of high life and fashion that 
she seemed, in fact, prematurely used-up and 
tired of existence. She began, like Macbeth, 
King of Scotland, to be a-weary of the sun, and, 
perhaps for that very reason, she rose so late 
every day that she only caught the sun's latest 
beams as she went for her drive in the Champs 
Klysées—for she spent the closing years of her 
minority altogether in Paris. She went through 
existence yawning. She was very beautifal, and 
she knew it, and was sick of hearing about her 
bearty ; and once she had serious thoughts ot 
taking an apartment in a very populous tene- 
meut of the Faubourg St. Autoine in order that 
she might catch the small-pox, which was then 
raging there, and go get rid of her loveliness, and 
hear no more about ¢hut. Luckily, however, 
this was one of the mapy plans which she did 
not carry out, and she took as lovely to-day as 
she did when first her eyes of lustrous blue re- 
vealed a new heaven to the romantic and chiy- 
aJreus soul of Private Fritz, 
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She was, in fact, the spoiled child of Fortune, 
and she was sick of being spoiled. She tried to 
throw her soul into every novelty for the sake of 
novelty. She had the first of every new fashion, 
and the day after she flung it away, and appeared 
in a robe of the most outrageously unfashionable 
make. She passed in twelve hours from petti- 
ceats as wide as a baloon to petticoats as lank 
as an English lady’s bathing-dress. ‘When every 
body else swept the floors with yards of train she 
chose to wear skirts that hardiy reached her 
ankles. At fancy-dress balls she was more fan- 
tastic than the Princess Metternich or the Mar- 
quise de Gallifet. She went in successively for 
Red Republicanism, Spiritualism, Legitimacy, 
Ultramontanism, Postage-stamps, Potichomanie, 
Skating, Dumas ji/s, Hrnest Renan, Woman’s 
Rights, and Velocipedes. She visited all the 
cholera hospitals when the disease was at its 
worst, and she bocame a student of Auguste 
Compte. She went to hear tha speeches of’ hiers 
and Jules Favre ; and she hastened to see Nos 
intimes, but left the house, weary, before the 
firing of the famous pistel'shot. She took a box 
for the whole season at the Porte St. Martine to 
see the Biche aux Bois ; but the very first night 
she yawned before the piece was half through, 
sent for her carriage, and went to midnight mass 
at one of the churches. 

Nobody dared to contradict her. Although 
an unmarried girl in Paris (where the nursery 
door is always closed until the gates of Hymen 
open) she went everywhere, and did just as she 
pleased. And of course a princess is a princess 
even in Paris, and is not supposed to be utterly 
subjected to the etiquette which governs a 
banker’s daughter. She had her own way io 
everything, and was at once tired of not being 
contradicted, and impatient of the slightest con- 
tradiction. 

Her destiny was all prearranged. She was to 
leave Paris for ter own capital, Gerolstein. 
When she came of age she was to live princi- 
pally in Gerolstein, and she was to marry her 
cousin, Prince Paul of Gerolstein-Taugenichts. 
All this had been so firmly arranged by politi- 
cal and diplomatic treaty, that it did not even 
occur to her as possible to have any alteration 
made in it. State reasons of the most stupen- 
dous importance required that she should marry 
Prince Paul; and as she must marry somebody, 
and had never seen any man for whom she cared 
a straw, she might as well, in any case, marry 
Prince Paul as anybody else. Prince Paul was 
a young man and well spoken of, but she had 
never seen him. He oncesent her his photo- 
graph set in diamonds, a very handsome present, 
but she would not even look at it. ‘I shall see 
him quite soon enough, and often enough,” she 
said, ‘and I detest him already. “I shall see 
him quite soon enough, and often enough,” she 
said, and I detest him already. I won’t look 
at his odious picture! 1 know he is horribly 
ugly! All those vulgar Germans are—nich! 
wahr, my Amalia ?” 

‘ Gewiss, your Highness,” replied the lady 
thus addressed. 

Of course both the lady and the princess were 
Germans: but then they had been living in 
Paris, and were civilized, and therefore entitled 
to speak scorn of poor Prince Paul. 

“ Besides,” said the Grand Duchess, medita- 
tively, “I am marrying for the welfare of the 
state and people of Gerolstein. 1 am sacrificing 
myself for my country. 1am a patriot princess, 
am J not, Amalia?” 

“ Gewiss, your Highness,” the attendant lady 
dutifully replied once more. 

“Then, you see, if by chance he should hap- 
pen to be atall good looking, my sacrifice would 
be the less glorious. No; I'll not see him. I'll 
shut my eyes and leap into the gulf. Ah! Ama- 


4 
lia, those were grand days when gulfs opened for 
heroes to leap into. Why do we not live in 
such days, my Amalia?” 

“ Why, indeed, your Highnees?” replied the 
lady, wistfully eyeing the portrait in its case. 

‘I'bis was in the dressing room of the Grand 
Duchess, in her hotel near the palace of the Ely- 
see. A fire was blazing, for it was a late and 
chilly spring. The Grand Duchess plucked the 
portrait from its case, without looking at it, and 
flung it on the fire, where it shrivelled and 
became ashes. 

The attendant lady started, as if she would 
have saved the picture from destruction, but a 
flash of the Grand Duchess’s eye forbade her. 
So she stifled a sigh. The Grand Duchess, 
however, gave her the case and the diamonds, 
which quite consoled her for not haying seen the 
photograph of Prince Paul. 

Subsequently Prince Paul made several efforts 
to obtain an interview with his august fiancée, 
but his effort always proved vain. ‘The Grand 
Duchess was resolved not to see him until the 
time came when she could not help herself. 
Now that the hour for ber assuming the throne 
of Gerolstein drew near, she even went the 
length of having an unofficial intimation con- 
veyed to Prince Paul to the effect that his fu- 
ture bride would take it as a great favor if he 
would be good enough not to present himself at 
her court during the festivities to celebrate her 
coming of age and her accession ; and indeed to 
keep out of her sight until the day of their mar- 
riage, or their betrothal at least. Prince Paul 
took the hint. Perhaps he took offence. Any 
how, he took himself off from his own dominions, 
and the official journal intimated that he had 
gone to explore Africa and to shoot the gorilla. 
1 fancy the Grand Duchess in her secret heart 
wished the gorilla might shoot him. Certainly 
she felt relieved, and breathed more freely, when 
she knew that he was out of the way. 

Behold her then, transformed from Paris to 
dull, sleepy, tobacco-perfumed little Gerolstein, 
the residence of her diminutive Grand Dachy ! 
The festivities were splendid—for Gerolatein. 
There were fire-works, illuminations, and “ liv- 
ing pictures.” There were addresses presented 
by civic dignitaries, and bouquets haaded by 
maidens in white. ‘There were hymns by the 
Sangverein, and firing of shots by the army, and 
gymoastics by the fturnverein. The fountain 
before the Schloss was made to run Nierstein 
wine, and no end of Bruten of all kinds uuder- 
went public consumption. The Grand Duchess 
was a good deal amused at first, but she soon 
grew tired, and was glad to get to bed, where 
she lay awake and read Pascal’s Pensées for a 
while, and then Charles Bandelaire’s latest and 
most cheerful poems. 

She was tired of reading at last, and she pnt 
away the books. Her lamp went out, and she 
lay awake in the moonlight. ‘Then she got up 
and came to the window—and very charming 
she must have looked, if any one had been there 
to see, as she stood in her white night-dress, 
with her fair hair now escaped and falling on 
her shoulders. She gazed out of the window into 
the court-yard, where there was an antique 
stone fountain, quaintly carved, and an eqnes- 
trian statue of her late illustrious father. She 
looked at the charger rampant in stone, and the 
martial figure which bestrode the horse aud 
brandished a sword, and she sighed. “'These 
men,” murmured the young Grand Duchess, 
“how happy they are, and free and glorious! 
They have a careec—they can go to battle and 
brandish a swerd and he killed. Ab, mon Dieu ! 
——Ach Gott! I mean ’—for now she was aprin- 
ceas reigning in Germany, she was resolv d to 
be a true German—* how tame, and dull, and 
vapid our lives are }” 
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The clatter of arms and the fall of a manly 
teal smote on her ear,and looking dowa she 
‘saw that a sentinel was pacing under her win- 
dow. She drew back at first, afraid that he 
had seen her in her night-gown ; but as he did 
not seem to have looked up, she allowed her- 
self to follow with attentive eye his movement 
across the court-yard. She could see his figure, 
and sometimes even his face, very distinctly in 
the moonlight as he trod up anddown. He 
~ was a fine, tall, martial-looking soldier—a young 
man, too, with a long, fair moustache and plen- 
~ty of thick, short, fair hair. The Grand Duchess 
‘thought more and more that she should like to 
*yeaman. How delicious to be a sentinel, and 
-eatry a musket, and pace all night in the moon- 
light backward and forward under the window 
of some royal mistress, or some lady-love! and 
perhaps to catch a glimpse of the fair being her- 
self—and here the Grand Duchess hastily drew 
back, for the soldier surely had looked up that 
time, and if he had, he must have seen her at 
the window in her night-dress ! 

General Karl Friedrich Donnerblitz von Boom 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Grand Duchess. Yon Boom was a steady old 
soldier, devoted to the grand old-fashioned war- 
fare,and he was looked up to as a supreme mili- 
tary authority in Gerolstein. That, indeed, was 
but just. He had had the honor of serving with 
his contingent against the great Napoleon, and 
had shared in seven disastrous defeats, and 
taken honorable part in eleven precipitate re- 
treats. Nay, he had. not only fought against 
Napoleon, but had aetually fought onthe side 
of the great man when the power of the remorse- 
less conqueror compelled beaten German princes 
to fight as his vassals, against his enemies and 
their countrymen. General Boom earned a really 
remarkable distinction in one great field. He 
belonged to the only division on the side of Na- 
~poleon which was driven out of the fight on that 
eventful day; and there were even some le- 
gends to the effect that the eagle eye of the vic- 
tor of Austerlitz marked the discomfiture of the 
brave Boom, and lighted with an expression of 
something like hilarity. Such a man as Boom, 
then, ought to know what war was; and it was 
like the impertinence of raw striplings in the Ge- 
rolstein army to sneer at him and make jokes 
about him when his veteran back was turned! 
‘This gallant and loyal warrior had prepared a 
splendid military pageant to gladden the eyes of 
his young mistress—a review of the whole army 
-of the Grand Duchy, cavalry, infantry, and ar- 
tillery. The review took place the very morning 
-after the night when the Grand Duchess looked 
out of the window. She made her appearance 
-at the review mounted on a beautiful cream- 
colored horse, and wearing Gerolstein colors in 
her plume and the uniform jacket of a colonel of 
the Gerolstein light cavalry on her shapely form. 
Her blue eye ranged aleng the lines, and soon 
rested on the figure of the martial youth who 
had been her sentinel the night before. Some- 
how their glances met, and an embarrassed ex- 
pression showed itself for a moment in the 
face of tke young soldier, and then his loyal eyes 
became reverential and “right” once more. 

“ Ah ciel—of course I mean ach Himmel!” 
said the Grand Duchess, blushing, to herself. 
“He must have seen me in my night-dress! 
How very handsome he looks!” 

“General Boom!” she called; and the com- 
mander rode up. “J have seen enough of this 
stuff——” 

“Your Highness ?” 

« [have seen enough of this ;’’ and she frown- 
ed slightly. “Iam tired of it But I should 
like to speak with some of my brave soldiers.” 

fie EE ee Speak with some of the com- 
‘mon soldiers ?” 


“Why not, General? The great Napoleon 
often did so, did he not ?” 

“The late Emperor Napoleon had irregular 
ways—” 

° Had he? So have I. Call one of these 
soldiers from the ranks.” 

Boom bit his grizzled moustache, and grew 
purple of jaw, but he did not dare to grumble. 

“ Which soldier, your Highness ?” 

The Grand Duchess’s eye seemed to wander 
along the ranks. ; 

“TfL might suggest, Highness, yonder is val- 
iant Hans Wurst, who servéa tinuér your illus- 
trious father—the veteran with the scar—” 

That red-‘nosed man? Oh, no; I don’t want 
him. Call out—let me see—yes—that fair 
young man yonder.” And she pointed to her 
sentinel with the blade of her tiny sword. 

“That fellow, Highness? A mere raw re- 
cruit—a boy—” 

“ Call him out.” 

The young soldier, summoned out of the 
ranks, came forward gracefully and manfully, 
made his salute and his bow, and awaited the 
questions of his gracious mistress. Interrogated 
by her, he spoke modestly and with good ac 
cent. He was Private Fritz; he had never yet 
been in battle, but hoped soon to be (and his 
eyes flashed); he had studied the science of war, 
but not under General Boom—and there was a 
faint smile about the young man’s lip which 
called up something like a reflection of itself on 
the lips of his beautiful young mistress. He 
had but recently joined the Army of Gerolslein. 

“ How long,” asked the princess, graciously, 
“do you propose to remain in my service ?” 

“Until death, Highness,” said the soldier, 
with a bow.” 

The cheek of the Grand Duchess flushed, and 
she broke off the colloquy. She conversed with 
no more soldiers that day. 

Before the end of the week Private Fritz was 
gazetted Lieutenant Fritz, then Captain Fritz, 
one of the aide-de-camp to the Grand Duchess. 
He bore his honors so gracefully and modestly 
that he might have been a born gentleman. 
Every one was pleased with him, and glad of his 
good fortune, except General Boom. 

The reign of the young Grand Duchess had 
fallen upon troublous times. Alas, the land was 
soon disturbed by the clangor of civil war. 
Austria and Prussia were disputing for and 
dividing the allegiance of Germany. The Fed- 
eral army, standing by Austria, was manceuvring 
along the Rhine, The Prussians had crossed 
the Saxon frontier. 

Gerolstein mnst take sides. She was sure to 
be invaded and overrun by one party or the 
other, and she must declare promptly for King 
or Kaiser. 

The Grand Duchess had plenty of spirit, and 
the excitement and peril of the crisis delighted 
her. But she certainly did not see her way. 

She called a council of her ministers, and of 
course General Boom’s voice was awaited as 
one of supreme authority. Captain Fritz was in 
attendance, but kept modestly apart. 

“The thing is plain as a pikestaff,” blustered 
thedogmatic Boom. “Gerolstein must go with 
the Emperor. It is our duty, and the safety of 
her Royal Highness demands it. The Austrians 
will crush the Prussians in a week.” 

“ Will they, really?” asked the Grand 
Duchess. 

“ Of course they will,” replied Boom authori- 
tatively; and a murmur of assent went round 
the council-room. 

“ Then I suppose,” said the Grand Duchess, 
“we haye no alternative but to—” 

Here she stopped, for her eyes rested on 
Fritz, who had now stepped forward, and seemed 
as if he were eager to speak, 


| 


“ Fall.back,. Captain Fritz!” said Boo , 
sternly. 

“(Come forward, Captain Fritz,” said the 
Grand Duchess, sweetly. 

“Your Royal Highness—oh, your Royal 
Highness !" Fritz began. “ Have I your gra- 
cious permission to speak ?” 

“Say on, Captain Fritz !” 

“ Highness, go with Prussia! Her cause is 
Germany’s and ours. She will win—I swear it. 
Before a fortnight she will have marched to vic- 
tory over the body of conquered Austria.” 


“Madness! Treason! Red Republicanism ! 
Atheism !” cried Boout. “ Highness, don’t 


listen to this ignorant boy. Austria defeated 
by Prussia—the army of the Kaiset overthrown 
by the tradesmen of Berlin! Hizyness, your 
royal and blessed father—” 


“ Enough, General Boom! I have decided. 
The Council is oyer, We go with Prussia. 
Hoch lebe der Konig!” And with a sweet 
smile-of confidence flang to Captain Fritz, the 
Grand Duchess rose from her throne. 


The next few days were to the young heroine 
busy, exciting, and delightful. She was in her 
saddle almost trom morning to night. Shewore 
the loveliest military gauntlets of buff leather 
worked with crimson silk; she had a silver- 
mounted revolver stuck in her belt, and a glit- 
tering sabre at her side. She reviewed the 
troops over so many times a day; she was regal- 
ly lavish in her orders for the distribution of 
bock-bier; and when the army of Gerolstein, 
fired by her enthusiasm, once raised the chant, 
“Where is the German’s fatherland ?” she con- 
descended to lend her own silvery notes to swell 
and sweeten the strain. But that she led or 
joined in a vulgar drinking chorus is the gross- 
est of calumnies. 

To be continued, 
ie 

The two little boys whose organ-playing sur- 
prised and delighted the audiences at some of 
the recent series of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, gave a morning performance on Saturday, 
in St. James's Hall, London, before a very 
large audience. They were assisted by Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, who sang two songs; Mr. Chas. 
Hall, who played two solos upon the piano-forte 
—“ Arabesque,” by Schumann, and Chopin's 
“Fantasie Impromptu”—in -his elegant. style, 
much to the fancy of the audience, by the 
“Quartett Glee Union;”’ and by Mr. Leslie’s 
choir. Madame Norman Neruda, the lady 
whose wonderful performance on the violin as- 
tonished all who heard her at the Philharmonic 
Society’s last concert, also played’ a solo, a 
“Fantasie Caprice,” by Vieuxtemps, and a duet 
with Mr. Charles Halle—Beethovyen’s sonata in 
G. Her appearance upon the stage with the 
violin in her hand does not Jook promising, as 
during the intervals of rest from playing, Mme. 
Neruda holds both bow and violin as though she 
handled them for the first time in her life. Her 
performance, however, appears all the more mar- 
vellous for this, as in purity of tone, correct 
bowing, execution, and finish, her playing is only 
equalled by Herr Joachim himself. She was 
enthusiastically applauded after her performance 
on Saturday; Master Charles Le Jeune per- 
formed two solos upon the organ in capital 
style—Bach’s fugue in E minor, and a chorale 
with variations by Henry Smart. His brother, 
Arthur Le Jeune, played Bach’s fugue in D on 
the organ, and the two boys with their father 
played a fantasia and the overture to “ William 
Tell,” arranged for harmoniums, the effect of the 
combination being exceedingly grand. The per- 
formance of the talented boys was very good, 
and highly appreciated. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Tenny- 
s0n’s Idyl, 

DORA. 

Messrg. Frederick Robinson, C. H. Vandenhoff, H. E. 
Daly, Miss Lizzie Price, Miss Kittie Blanchard, and cthers ia 
the cast. 

The Burlesque of 

BLACK EYED SUSAN. 

Messrs. Stuart Robson, H. Poarson,H. F. Daly, H. Jozephs, 
Misses Kitty Blanchard, Mary Cary, and others. 

Charles BOppiity sc < n0.s0 gistesos ocnaee hao Musical] Director. 

Seats may be obtamed at the box cffice, at Schirmer’s, 
No. 701 Broadway , and the General Tioket Office, 112 Broad- 
way. 

Docrs open at 734 : overture at 8. 

MATINEE SATURDAY AT 2 O’CLOCK. 


NOW OPEN, 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 
with his 
Unrivalled Orchestra, 
every evening. 


Lopulay Garden Concerts, 


Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a-Piston. 


TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JUNE 27th, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR : THEODORE THOMAS, 


ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Private Boxes Extra Two Dollars. 


Sproiat Norice.—The Broadway, Seventh avenue and Belt 
Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth and Eighth 
avenue Cars are distant but a short block, 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager........sesee00+0. L. WALLACE. 
REVIVAL OF THE RAVELS! THE SUMMER STARS! 
A NEW DELIGHT!!! 

EVERY EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINEE at 2. 

The celebrated LAURI FAMILY of Pantomimists will 
appear in the Grand Spectacular Pantomime of 
MOTHER HUBBARD; Or, HARLEQUIN LITTLE BO- 
PEEP, AND LITTLE BOY BLUE! 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Mr, James Fisk, J¥.,..c0ccccsscceccscsceceseees Proprietor. 
LUCILLE WESTERN... .ersee0cseeess . .Directress. 
EKvyery EVening, 

LUCILLE WESTERN, 


LUCILLE WESTERN, LUCILLE WESTERN, 


in the moral, emotional play, in five acts, by ©. W. Tay- 
leure, Esq., entitlea 


EAST LYNNE ; 


weeeeeee 


EAST LYNNE ; 
oR 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
LADY ISABEL. 


LUCILLE WESTERN. 0.200.000 0088s. oe { MADAME = | 

J. NEWTON GOTTHOLD........ as......Arcbibald Carlyle, 
McKLE RANKIN.... ....88,.... Sir Francis Levison. 
E. L. TILTON......ssceees og eheede pares Lord Mount Severn. 


Normal Academy of Music. 
AT PAINSVILLE, Ohio. 
Commences July 6th, 1869, and continues eight weeks, 
TEACHERS; 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland. 
S. B, HAMLEN, “ 
“J, EDWARD HANER, New York City. 
: “ GEO, W. BRAINARD, Cleveland. 
For Circulars of this excellent Music Schoo! address : 
8. B. HAMLEN, 
228 Euclid ayenue, Cleveland, O. 


A LADY TEACHER, 


competent to give thorough instruction in SINGING, is re- | for Gilmore. 


quired at NASSAU COLLEGE, POCGHKEEPSIE. Applica- 
tion to be made immediately to Professor §. L. RITTER, 
313 West 55th street, N. Y. 


Watsowa Sat Somrnal. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 26. 


The office of Watson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 Broad- 
way, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received. 

Aj] communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 
746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased to 
receive information from all parts of the country, on the ac- 
tive progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will pay 
particular attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of iuterest. We inyite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and courteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion..............06- 30 cents. 
Back page a cs SOL AGG series 20 cents. 
{nside pages “ me SBA IAC SI GSAC A 15 cents. 


Amusement page ae nsinslb ewslets tea eiciats 20 cents. 


For Advertisements intended for one month or longer, a 

reduction from the above terms will be made, 
@luhs Of) TiVO. So. Gisec as ahene coe pie slsleceiiewe $16 00 

Postage on Wartscn’s ART JOURNAL, paid at the nearest 
post-office, is 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance. 

Advertisements intended for the week’s issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 


OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL PEACE JUBI- 
LEE, BOSTON. 
Sr. James Horen, June 16, 1869. 

Boston last night was the proudest of all the 
cities in the world ; it had achieved a great thing ; 
Boston had aseumed a central position, and had 
said to the surrounding States, “ Come here and 
sing! Come here and offer thanksgiving for the 
mercies youchsafed to you!” And the outside 
people came, and Boston taught them how to 
sing—showed them a building big enough to 
shelter the lost tribes, which they had raised in 
sixty days or thereabouts. And the people 
believed in Boston, and acknowledged the— 
Hub. Now it was not the very nobbiest of the 
nobby Bostonians who bad put this matter of 
the Festival through; they had sneered at it, 
while the substantial men had given it every en- 
couragement, even to the extent of dipping their 
hands into their own pockets, and covering the 
cost. But success changed the whole face of 
affairs, and the “ nobs ” were now as anxious to 
be considered among the promoters of the Fes- 
tival as before they were averse to be connected 
with it, even by name. But the Boston public 
is not to be humbugged by any such sham, and 
they will assuredly give the credit where the 
credit is due. Still, Boston was happy last 
night ; each man congratulated the other upon 
the success of the Jubilee. “ What do you think 
of the Festival?” says ove. “Splendid!” says 
another. “ We’ve done it this time,” says a 


third ; and then they all shake hands and shout- 
And well may they shout for the: 
man who has carried this gigantic enterprise 
through, in the face of scoffers,and sneerers, and 
disbelief ; who has had to fight against the very 
men he called in to help him; and, when the 
guarantee fund was secured and success seemed 
assured, to struggle to retain his position in his: 
own enterprise and the recognition of his right. 
aga joint conductor of the musical performances.. 
It is by no means uncommon for other parties, 
cunning and influential, to reap the honor of 
some modest man’s inventive genius. It had 
nearly so happened in this instance; but, forta- 
nately, some of the co mmittees, and the public at: 
large, obstinately recognized Mr. Gilmore as the 
progenitor of the Jubilee, and sustained him in. 
his rights most nobly. 

This morning did not break auspicicusly ; it 
promised rain, although the sun came out at 
times with great fervor, and kept its word at in- 
tervals. But the streets were thronged with 
people, who did not seem to pay the slightest 
attention to the atmosphere, so utterly absorbed 
were they in thought and expectation of the com- 
ing enjoyment. Thousands who held tickets. 
strolled down during the morning just to lookat- 
the leviathan Concert ball. These, with the per- 
petual loiterers and excited people rushing down 
to purchase tickets, and the hangers-on of the 
multitude of booths, kept the whole neighbor- 
hood, and the Coliseum itself, ina state of crowd- 
ed agitation from morning until evening. 

But another cause helped to swell the crowd. 
to-day, and to intensify the excitement, namely 
the arrival of the President of the United States:. 
General Grant, accompanied by his Staff, reach- 
ed the St. James Hotel early in the morning, 
read his letters, and breakfasted like any com- 
mon man, and departed with a guard of honer, 
the well drilled soldiere—State militia—to meet 
the civic authorities of Boston, and the honors 
due to the chief officer of the country. This 
over, the President reviewed the troops on the 
Common, over four thousand being in line. Their 
evolutions were skilfully end promptly executed, 
and were highly complimented by the President. 

Tke struggle to get into the Coliseum to-day 
was pretty severe, and had the crowd been in 
the least degree disorderly, serious consequences 
would certainly have occurred; but the difficul- 
ties experienced arose from the overwhelming 
mass of individuals endeavoring to reach one 
spot at a given time, and, as all could not be 
first, those behind had to suffer some. But so 
orderly, so well-behaved a human crowd we 
never saw in our lives, and it is a feather in the 
cap of Boston that forty or fifty thousand peo- 
ple shall enter one building without an accident 
or a disturbance of any kind. 

Once inside, and the view was magnificent— 
truly sublime. Every seat of that vast building, 
every nook and every corner, was filled to the 
utmost capacity.@It was one vast sea of heads. 
The eye was dazzled gazing down the immense 
vista until it rested upon myriads of faces in 
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the orchestra seemingly not larger thanthe palm 
of our hand. We have seen large assemblages 
before, but so vast and oppressive an assem- 
blage as this we never before beheld. 

The Programme of the second day, was as 
follows : 


Part I, 


. Festival Overture, based- on Luther’s 
Choral, “ Hin feste burg.” - - 

a. Chorus, ‘‘ Glory to God in the high- 

est,” from the ‘ Messiah.” - = Handel. 

b. Chorus, “ And the glory of the Lord 

shall be reyaled,” from the ‘‘ Messiah.” Handel. 

8. Recitative and Aria, Non piu di fori, 

from “‘ La Clemenza di Tito.” - 
Sung by Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 

Chorus, “‘He watching over Is- 

rael,” from ‘‘ Elijah.” - = Mendelssohn. 

. Air, ‘* Let the a Fe seraphim.” - Handel, 
Sung by Madame Parepa Rosa. 

6. Duet and Chorus, ‘‘Seethe Conquering 

Hero comes,” from “Judas Macca- 

Bpus es) ee ee eS ee - Handel, 


Part II. 


1. Symphony (in C. major) Schubert, 
Andante, Allegro, Andanie con moto, 
Scherzo, Finale. 
2. a. Solo and Chorus, “The Marvelous 
Work,” from ‘‘ The Creation.” -  - 
e Solo by Madame Parepa Rosa. 
b. Chorus and ‘rio, ‘‘ The heavens are 
telling,” from ‘‘ The Creation.” - 


The above selection was made to cater to the 
taste of the minority of the public; its poliey 
may be doubted, but we, looking from an artis- 
tic point of view, endorse the principle, while 
we dispute the wisdom of the selection in one 
instance, at least, namely: the Symphony of 
Schubert, of which we shall speak presently. 

Luther’s Chorale was performed, with sublime 
effect, at the first Concert, under the direction 
of Mr. Gilmore; but the orchestral part was 
omitted, on the score, we understand, that Mr. 
Zerrahn had conducted it before, and wanted to 
do it again. So Luther’s Chorale had to be 
given twice in order to show how much better 
it would go under the direction of Mr. Zarrahn 
(not mentioning the increased orchestral effect 
at his disposal,) than under the direction of Mr. 
Gilmore. But the result did not justify the 
repetition. It was admirably given, the Cho- 
rale department having the advantage of the 
previous day’s performance under the direction 
of Mr. Gilmore, but it was certainly less impres- 
sive as a Chorale, than on that occasion. 

The two choruses from the Messiah, “Glory 
to God,” and “The Glory of the Lord,” were 
given with excellent effect. Mr. Zerrahn has 
learned from previous criticism, the necessity of 
accommodating his tempi to the numerical force 
employed in the interpretation of the music, and 
the result on this occasion, saving a little waver- 
ing now and then, was a clear and well defined 
interpretation of the score, especially in regard 
to the contrapuntal points. The structure of 
the composition was as clear to the ear, as to 
the eye when reading the score. 

If our most admirable, respected and beloved 
American signer, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, had 
chosen deliberately the most ineffective selec- 
tions in her whole repertoire, she could not have 
succeeded more positively, than when she se- 
lected Mozart's beautiful Recitative and Aria, 
“ Non pju di fiori.” For the reasons, firstly, that 


os 


Mozart. 


oF 


Haydn. 


Haydn. 


recitative in the Coliseum had as much force as 
a whisper against a gale of wind ; secondly, that 
the beautiful Aria, is too broken and too little 
sustained to tell in so vast a space. We all 
know how finely Miss Phillipps sings this Aria, 
but on this occasion, feeling, we suppose, how 
ineffective the Recitative proved, she strove to 
make her voice “carry,” and in the essay she 
forced it beyond its strength, and sufficiently 
above the pitch to make the effect both unpleas- 
ant and painful—a point which even uneducated 
ears feel, though they know not why. The re- 
sult was far less than her usual success. We 
regretted this very much, because we know how 
true and conscientious an artist she is; but the 
two errors were fatal—the selection of her piece 
and the miscalculation of the power of her voice 
to carry. In addition to which, the accompani- 
ment was half the time inaudible to all in the 
house, save to those in a few of the front seats. 

The exquisite chorus from Elijah, “ He watch- 
ing over Israel,” was performed in a manner, 
vocally, that can never be forgotten by those 
who heard it on this occasion, and possessed a 
sensitive musical organization. Weall know the 
delicious flow of its melody, intensified a hun- 
dred times by repetition in each voice, and how 
truthfully the music illustrates the words; we 
have all felt the charm of its melodic flow, 
doubled by the contrast of the instrumental 
figure in triplets; but no one who did not hear 
it on the 16th of June, 1869, can comprehend 
its wonderful beauty, or appreciate the sensuous, 
the melting power of the human voice when 
heard in such masses, and trained with care, 
rounded and smoothed to pure intonation, and 
subjugated to the expression of artistic coloring, 
at the will of the conductor! Ona smaller scale 
we have heard this chorus to equal perfection 
performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston; but on this occasion the effect was 
ten times magnified, and it filled us with an ec- 
stacy, which words cannot convey to those not 
similarly organized—an ecstacy the most sensu- 
ous, and yet the purest that we ever have known 
or ever shall know. 

Had the orchestral figure been a little more 
defined, the performance of this chorus would 
hay e been perfect. Luckily we knew the figure 
so well, that memory filled out,the shadowy form. 


The Aria, “ Let the bright Seraphim,” afforded 
another opportunity for the display of Madame 
Parepa Rosa’s beautiful and far-telling voice. 
She could hardly have made a more favorable 
selection than this brilliant, joyous and strongly 
marked Aria, Its range embraces the most tel- 
ling parts of the soprano voice, which if proper- 
ly produced, the three hundred feet it bad to 
travel. Madame Rosa threw out her voice with 
admirable skill, so that even beside the clear, 
ringing tones of Mr. Arbuckle’s trumpet it made 
itself clearly and palpably heard. Her exécu- 
tion of the passages with which this Aria 
abound, proved her artistic knowledge; instead 
of carrying them, and without using the positive 
staccato, she so separated the groups that each 


| individual note was distinctly heard in every part 
of the building. It was a rare piece of vocal- 
ism, and well deserved the rapturous encore 
which it received. The applause did not come 
merely from the audience, but the eleven thous- 
and choristers joined in with an enthusiasm de- 
lightful to behold, it was so genuine, so sponta- 
neous. Mr. Arbuckle fully shared the honor of 
the encore. His tone was firm and pure, his ex- 
ecution well phrased and clear, and in the closing 
cadenza, he was a unit with? Madame Rosa, 
even to the simultaneous articulation of the 
shake. It was a dual performance of equal ar- 
tistic excellence. 

The performance of “See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” consisted of semi-chorus and full 
chorus. The semi-chorus was composed of 
some of the best singers connected with the 
church choirs of Boston, and most of them es- 
teemed solo singers. The first twenty-four 
measures were sung as a duet for sopranos and 
altos; the second twenty-four measures, as a 
soprano solo, both for semi-ehorus; and the 
closing measures for full chorus. The semi- 
chorus, well-placed in front, told out brilliantly. 
The voices were pure and beautiful, and re- 
sounded through the whole building with won- 
derful clearness and brighnness, and it was a 
positive luxury to listen to the soprano voices 
in solo. But beautiful as these were, the over- 
whelming majesty of the full chorus, supported 
by the full orchestra, and upheld by the mighty 
organ, overshadowed every other recollection. 
It was a performance, as a whole, worth the 
travel of a thousand miles to hear. 


Thundering cries were now heard for Grant, and 
after some deluy the unimpressionable President 
appeared upon the platform and showed how 
greatly he was bored by the whole proceeding. 
During this ceremony Dr. J. H. Wilcox, the or- 
ganist of the Festival proper, extemporized on 
the organ, displaying in a masterly manner itg 
peculiar beauties, and the marvellous, the all- 
pervading grandeur of its tone. 


After this, the programme was interfered 
with, in obedience to the public request. Mr. 
P. S. Gilmore appeared upon the stage, amidst 
thunders of applause, and the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was given with all the magnificent ef- 
fects of the previous day, the artillery included. 
This was followed by the “ Anvil Chorus,” and 
as the firemen, with their hammers over their 
shoulders marched down in line, the applause 
was furious and deafening. This was given with 
unflagging spirit, and we must candidly confess 
that anything more brilliant and thrilling in ef- 
fect we never heard. Ofcourse it was vocife- 
rously encored, and Mr. Gilmore received a well- 
deserved ovation. He stood, very patiently, 
some months’ ridicule from high-toned profes- 
sors on account of this piece, but the result has 
proved that he hit the mark with the public, in 
his suggestion of the two pieces, the “ Anvil 
Chorus” and the “ Star Spangled Banner,” which 
lightened up and gave a popular spirit to the 
whole Festival. 
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+ The selection of a portion of Franz Schubert’s 
Symphony in C. Major, for performance at these 
concerts, was, we think, a mistake. We are not 
likely to be accused of a want of love for the 
true and beautiful in art, but we approve of fit- 
ness of things, and believe that there is atime 
and a place for all things. In a place so vast 
as the Coliseum, and with five thousand people 
shifting their places and stamping the corridors, 
it is not possible that the delicate beauties of 
this work could be sufficiently defined to be 
generally understood. Some of the finer pas- 
sages were perfectly inaudible where we sat, 
_and we heard the same complaint from. other 
‘locations. What we did hear squarely and fairly, 
was played with good precision, and would, 
doubtless, under more favorable circumstances, 
have proyed a highly creditable performance— 
such as Mr. Zerrahn is accustomed to control at 
the Harvard and other first-class concerts. But 
no conductor, however talented and experienced, 
can contend successfully with impracticable 
local disadvantages. 


The selections from the Creation gaye prac- 
tical evidence that a chorus and orchestra of 
vast proportions can be effectually controlled. 
The first number,“ The Marvellous Work,” in 
which Mme. Parepa Rosa sang the solo part 
gloriously, is very simple, more simple by far 
than a strict chorale, was perfectly rendered ; 
but the “ Heavens are Telling,” is a work that 
demands prompt, decided and accurate singing, 
(all singing of course requires the same condi- 
tions, but the difficulties differ in a greater or 
lesser degree) for the reason that while its plan 
is as clear asa straight road, its working is 
beautifully involved in the calculated meshes of 
the noble fugue, not to mention the delicate-yet 
necessarily decided, attacks. of the chorus, after 
the charming solo interludes. The least waver- 
ing in such a composition cannot be concealed, 
for its results would be immediate confusion. 
To the honor of the conductor, Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, and the chorus of over eleven thousand 
singers, this grand and beautiful chorus was per- 
formed with a precision and a spirit that we 
have never heard excelled. Equal honor must 
be given to the mighty organ, which, under the 
hands of that accomplished musician, Dr. J. H. 
Willcox, added dignity and grandeur to that 
which was already grand and dignified. This 
was one of the great legitimate successes of the 
Festival, so far, and its perfect execution 
should haye utterly disarmed the lily-livered cor- 
respondents of certain New York papers, and 
would have done so, had they not been lily- 
‘ fivered, truculent and brainless. The contempt- 
ible position they now hold should excite the 
pity even of those who know their truckling 

. falsehood. 

The second day was a trying test as to the 
practicability of using so yast a mass for the 
highest musical purposes, (the Zribune critic 
says, “the last row of the chorus singers was 
the fifth of a second behind the time of the first 
tow!” oh, the length of the ears that could dis- 


cover that discrepency !) but the admirable exe- 
cution of almost the entire programme settled 
the question forever. The test was applied, and 
it was met triumphantly. We do not assert 
that the choral performance was all that we 
could desire in the finer shades of artistic ren- 
dering ; we did not expect that from a chorus 
of eleven thousand singers, gathered together 
from distances hundreds of miles apart, and with 
only the possibility of one general rehearegal ; 
but we do assert, that all the choral perform- 
ance of the two days just past were superior, in 
most points, to any similar performances we 
have heard in New York during the past three 
years. 

We subjoin a list of the artists who formed 
the semi-chorus of the Peace Festival : 


SOPRANOS : 


Miss 8. W. Barton, 
Miss J. W. Weston, 
Miss Nelly Fiske, 


Mrs. H. M, Smith, 
Mrs, Sophia Mozart, 
Miss L. M. Gates, 
Miss Annie M.Granger, Miss Lizzie M. Allen, 
Miss A. L. Whitten, Miss Hattie M. Safford, 
Miss Graziella Ridgway, Miss Emma A. Hamlin. 
Mrs. D. C. Hall, 
ALTOS : 

Mrs. Louisa A. Sharland, 

Mrs. 8. Shattuck, 

Mrs. W H. Wadleigh, 


Mrs. Drake, 
Miss Addie S, Ryan, 
Mrs. Chas. A. Barry, 


Mrs. T, H. Emmons, Mrs. Logan, 

Mrs. A. C. Monroe, Mrs, C. A. Guilmette, 

Mrs, John J. Henry, Mrs. T. J. Beers. 
TENORS : 

W. H. Daniel, James P. Draper, 

James Whitney, fidward Prescott, 

H. L. Whitney, D. F. Fitz, 

L. W. Wheeler, Allen A. Brown, 


Dr, Langmaid. 


BASSES ! 
J. J. Kimball, 
Henry M. Aiken, 
M. W. Whitney, 
Dr. C. A. Guilmette, 
Hiram Wilde, 
Geo. W. Dudley. 


P. H. Powers, 
Charles H. McLellan, 
E. B. Fairbanks, 
J. R. Rudolphsen, 
H. C. Barnabee, 
Signor Ardayani, 
J. E. Perkins, 

Of the third day’s performance (and this is 
the great popular day) we shall speak in our 


next. 


THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK. 


The Grand Opera House once more displayed 
its splendid interior to an enthusiastic audience, 
whose numbers well accorded with the extent of 
the enterprise of the manageress, Miss Lucille 
Weatern, they had come to greet. 


The selection of the five act drama of “ East 
Lynne” we hardly consider fortunate, both for 
the locality and time of performance. Apart 
from the interest as associated with Mrs. Henry 
Wood's popular novel, the piece is strongly 
inclined to drag, and the golden rule of the treat- 
ment of dialogue in this class of realistic dramas 


via: “to employ just sufficient dialogue to lead 


up to the action”—is, in this play, completely 
lost sight of. There are tedious dialogues and 
wearisome relations throughout the play; it 
closely follows the original, and in this respect 
its construction must be deemed a success. 


“ Rast Lynne” undoubtedly calls forth the 


most forcible and effective qualities of Miss Lu- 


cille Western's acting, and from frequent render- 
ing by that lady, and most of those who so ably 


facility that carry a charm in these days of the- 
atrical precipitancy. 

Miss Lucille Western, whose appearance was 
greeted with a storm of applause, played through- 
out with great artistic skill and a thorough con- 
ception of the part ; and in the fourth act, where 
her distress is appalling at the anticipation that 
her own child might die in her arms without re- 
cognizing ber as his mother, she thoroughly 
abandoned herself to the character, and acutely 
expressed the agony of the moment, fairly moving 
her audience; and her recall, which followed the 
descent of the curtain, was a genuine one, and 
the highest compliment to the artist. We re- 
marked that her bye-play throughout the piece 
was effective, and displayed the true artistic ap- 
preciation of details ; but we also noticed that 
her delivery is too measured to be natural, and 
the constant indulgence in pauses is a defect 


| which she should remedy. This manner of 


measuring out the delivery we notice also in her 
able supporter, Mr. Gotthold ag ‘“ Carlyle,” who, 
in all other respects, played with great taste and 
skill, and won the well-deserved approbation of 
the audience. We cannot say so much for Miss 
Bradshaw, who might have invested the char- 
acter of “ Barbara” with more life. Mr. McKee 
Rankin enacted the roué, “Sir Francis Levison,” 
excellently well; indeed the play was more than 
usually well rendered. Mrs. Bradshaw’s “ Miss 
Carlyle” was a picture true to life, and we can- 
not pass by without notice the artistic capabili- 
ties of Mrs. Maria Wilkins, who played “Joyce” 
with that tenderness, pathos, and judgment 
which proved her a skilled artist, and her sis- 
ter’s recognition of “ Lady Carlyle,” in the dis- 
guise of “Madame Vine,” was worthy of the 
greatest praise. Mr. Tissington presided with 
his usual ability over his excellent band, and, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
and the numerous novel theatrical attractions of 
the night, the Opera House was filled by a 
remunerative and appreciative audience, and in 
congratulating Miss Lucille Western on her 
reception on Thursday night, we trust that she 
will meet with that success her enterprise de- 
serves. 
———____@ 


Eyoou ArpreNn at Boorn’s, a pure, natural- 
simple, dramatic story, without a transformation 
scene, in these days, when that managerial cor- 
uscation is so firm an article of belief, destitute 
of sensation—in the present meaning of that 
word-—denuded of ballet, when that bounding 
and boundless commodity is at its chiefest alti- 
tude—has yet, by the sheer force of that one 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, 
won for itself a prodigious success at this now 
famous theatre, whose large space is nightly 
filled with well-pleased auditors, charmed with 
the touching story, the unequalled mise en scene, 
the admirable acting of Mr. Edwin Adams— 
who has struck the key-note of a fortune in this 
piece—the rustic, pretty, and spirited morris 
dance (nightly encored) the capital old English 


supported her, it plays with a smoothness and glee singing, capitally led by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
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son; the perfect portraiture of T'ennyson’s own 
“ Miriam Lane” by Miss Fanny Morant, the ex- 
cellent music of Mr. Molleuhauer, the thorough- 
ly good acting of Messrs. Fenno, Lawie#, Hind, 
Norris, ete.—and in one word (a new one) the 
altogetherness of this delightful production. 
We must not omit a meed of praise for Miss 
De Bar, and the two little people, Master Herne 
and Miss Flohr, who play the children, Mr. 
Waller (one of the most competent stage man- 
agers on the boards, as this piece alone testi- 
fies), Mr. Magonigle, shrewdest of business man- 
agers; and the American Talma, Edwin Booth, 
chief of this council of three, must be indeed a 
well-pleased trio at this prosperous crowning of 
their combined efforts to please the great 
public. 


Fiera Avenue Toeatre—The company from 
Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. H. A. McGlenen, have achieved a 
positive success by their representations of 
Charles Read’s drama of * Dora,” and Bumaud’s 
burlesque extravaganza, “ Black Kyed Susan.” 
In both selections the actors have fully met the 
expectations raised by the favor bestowed on 
them by the critical “ Hub,” and have now the 
most flattering encomiums from the critics of 
this metropolis. Despite the unpropitious wea- 
ther which attended the opening, the company 
have acquired already a high degree of popula- 
rity here, and tkeir venture promises to be 
highly remunerative. “Dora” and “ Black 
Eyed Sasao,” with some judicious cutting, 
will remain as the bill of entertainment until 
farther notice. We take pleasure in commend- 
ing Mr. Charles Koppitz for the gratification 
which his skilful handling of the orchestra night- 
ly atfords the patrons of this theatre. 


Nores Dramatic preponderate in our paper 
this week, and if we have little to say anent 
musical matters, if¥we have no story to tell of 
musical matters (beycnd Theodore Thomas’s 
doings) in New York. it is, because, like Can- 
ning’s kuife-grinder, “ Lord bless you, sir, I’ve 
pone to tell,’—greedy Boston having devoured 
almost the entire amount of vocal aod instru- 
mental food provided by Apollo for this part of 
the world during the last week. 


Ar Wattack’s the Laari troupe are cover- 
ing themselves with Jaurils, and though the 
arven bays may be wanting, the greenbacks are 
plentiful, and pantomime, pleasure and profit 
allitera’ively clrovicle the state of affairs at 
this pupalar theatre. Mr. Schénberg, we should 
add, muintains, by this productioa, his high 
reputation as a stage manager; and Mother 
Hubbird willcertainly fill the Thespic cupboard 
for some time to come. 


pes> To oar anspeakable regret and indigna- 
tion, during our absence from New York, a pa- 
ragraph has been inserted in our columns by 
the individual who generally compiles our “ Mu- 
sical and Dramatic Notes in America,” making 
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of the deceased C. B. Seymour, who had ar- 
ranged the Memorial Concert for the benefit of 
his widow. Weare aware that it is almost 
impossible to thoroughly apologise for such a 
paragraph, bat we can only say that we un- 
feignedly deplore that such a gross slur should 
be cast in our colamos upon the gentlemen 
whose reputation aud character,2s well as their 
friendship for the deceased, guarantes their 
thorough hovor in every respect connected 
with this testimonial. 


THEO. THOMAS’ GARDEN CONCERTS. 

Garden Concerta! “ By our Ladye!’ °Tis a 
pleasant name! ‘The sight and odor of flowers 
—the prattling of merry fountains—the summer 
breezes wantoning overhead, and floating, at 
their own sweet will, in happy concord with 
the soft, yet sprightly flutings—the long-drawn 
sweetnesses of strings—the full and velvet song 
of horn and oboe—the joyous peals of bright. 
triumphant cornet—the saucy fife—the full and 
round, contented tones of massive bombardon, 
and grave, majestic tuba—the soothing, tranquil 
strain of peace, in fair, melodious, rich andante 
—the spirit-stirring notes of warrior trumpets, 
and deep, sonorous beats of martial drums ! 
the tuneful harp and plaintive viol swell th’ 
harmonious sounds ; and the proud goddess 
Summer, by her heavenly handmaid, glorious 


‘Music! is thus all fitly worshipped. 


An overture, the product of some mighty 
mind—a symphony, great offspring of some 
giant in the art—a battle march, that makes 
the blood beat quicker in its veins—a soft, 
melodious air, that unto man, with heavenly 
sounds, recalls his immortality—a lively, bound- 
ing waltz would make a Quaker dance—a galop 
to whose merry tune a hundred light fantastic 
toes all long to trip—a grave and tender strain, 
which bears us from earth to the broad and 
clear fields of blue ether, or, like lotus, soft 
blooming from out the deep waters, weaving, 
from one touching strain, a score of beauteous 
dreams—these be the elements of enjoyment. 
Apollo, in the person of hi3 vicegerent, Theo. 
Thomas, provides for his votaries, at these 
delightful Garden Ooncerts. Gramercy, and 
i’ sooth, it is a pleasant name; and pleasant 
people thither go, in pleasant numbers ; and 
Theo. Thomas aforesaid —his hereinbefore- 
alluded-to orchestra, Mr. Gosché, Mr. Schindler, 
and his numerous auxiliaries—and the audiences 
generally, have a right pleasant time of it every 
night of the summer weeks; and he who could 
not be happy under such pleasant circumstances 
as these must be a most unpleasant person, and 
may at once strike the word “pleasure” out of 
his dictionary. 

The poet says : 

“ Music! ’tis a generous wine ! 
As its sweet waves flow in our veins, 
Our hearts more lightly bound, 
And our eyes shine the brighter.” 


So it does! and so they do! dw, in addition 
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to the stream from Mount Helicon, the real 


wine, of the grand old Rhine, is here in pro- 
fusion, and the sweet wayes of cream-soda and 
foaming “lager”—the tempestuous billows of the 
stormy, irresistible and soul-subduing lemonade 
—the quiet waters of the cold and crafty seltzer 
float in commingling floods, at so much the 
modicum, through the marble halls of the com- 
fortable, and comforting to behold, Schindler, 
who wants but a wreath of ivy round his flow- 
ing locks, to crown withal his beaming visage, 
to personate the “jolly god” himself. ‘The 
innocent joys of ice cream are not withheld, 
and multitudinous plates thereof are ever “on 
the waye,” borne to and fro by frantic, and 
anything but icy waiters. The modest and 
replenishing sandwich, also, solidly and stolidly 
holds its own, and creature comforts of all kinds 
abound. 

Have we said enough, in this short summary, 
to prove the summery pleasures of these Garden 
Concerts? Of the sum of human feelings, some 
are joys, and some are sorrows; here are the 
summer joys, and we heartily bid our readers to 
the feast. 

It would be unjust, nowever, to close this 
notice without paying the tribute due to the 
genius of Mr. Levy, the famous cornet player. 

A musical enthusiast, wxiting to the Hoening 
Post, of this city, in warm commendation of 
this eminent performer, recalls the time when 
he first heard the silvery, sympathetic, wondrous 
voice of the great Malibran, in New York, so 
long ago as 1824; and says that, to him, the 
notes of Mr. Levy’s cornet reproduced the voice 
in all its beauty ; a worthy recognition of the 
delicious quality of tone produced by Mr. Levy, 
and, further, a key to his immense popularity. 

It has long been believed—by all but instru- 
mentalists—that the human voice possesses the 
greatest charm for the human ear; and it ig 
certainly a fact that those ears, hopelessly dull 
to all instrumental effort, are infinitely regaled 
by a pretty, graceful ballad, wich tender, truthful 
words, agreeably sung ; and here is Mr. Levy's 
secret. While playing such artistic pieces as 
the seventh ww varié of De Beriot, to the satis- 
faction and delight of the strictest connoissex 
—-while surmounting bravura difficulties, im- 
possible to other players, with an ease and pre- 
eision all his own—while winning plenteous 
laurels from the classicists—give him eight or 
sixteen bars of a gracious melody, he sings it on 
his instrament with such pathos and intensity 
that the sentiment is fully expressed, and the 
want of words is hardly felt, so forcibly ara they 
suggested by the exquisite phrasing of this dis- 
tinguished artist. 

Such playing touches the merest tyro in 
music, by the sheer force of nature. What 
goes to the heart, must come from the heart ; 
and that Mr. Levy plays with heart, as well ag 
acquired skill, all must acknowledge. 

We might easily exhaust our adjectives of 
praise, without doing more than justice to the 
subject therzof. Mr. Levy is simply superb, 
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and plays through his extensive, varied and 
splendid repertoire with equal mastery, faultless 
purity, and never-failing effect on his delighted 
auditors. He is a most valuable acquisition to 
Mr. Thomas, and a prodigious favorite with Mr. 
Thomas’s patrons. 

And now let all New York and the sur- 
rounding country, listening to the magnificent 
utterances of wisdom and the resistless voice 
of reason, go—in detachments, please—to these 
“ Garden Concerts.” By Flora! it 7s a pleasant 
name ! 


THE GLEE AND MADRIGAL CONCERT. 

Those precious heirlooms of our musical great 
grandfathers, the delightful old glees and mad- 
rigals of England, are slowly, but surely, be- 
coming as popular on this side the water as in 
far-away Britain, and in this consummation, de- 
voutly to be wished, the above society, though 
vocal, will be mainly instrumental. The pro- 
gramme of the Jast concert, varied but slightly 
from the previous selections, was as well per- 
formed—under the efficient conduction of Mr. 
Johnson—as before, gave as much pleasure to 
the:equally large audience, and added yet fur- 
ther strength to the position of real, pure 
and pleasant music in this not too musical city. 

Miss Maria Brainard does excellent service 
at these concerts; the voices generally are 
tuneful, strong, and well modulated, and only 
time and zealous, conscientious, and united 
practiee are requisite to make this society flour- 
ish as it merits, and as we cordially hope it will. 

The glee, “ By Celia’s Arbor,” was sung by 
Miss Hutchings, Messrs. Roosevelt, Roper, and 
Keith, and was vigorously encored, the inten- 
tions of both performers and audience being 
most praiseworthy ; but we calmly tell both that 
both were wrong, ‘The leading part should not 
be sung by a lady, and being so sung, should 
not be encored. Its true effect can only be 
given by a male voice, and we hope in future 
programmes, if the society possesses no capable 
male alto, the glee will not be heard. There are 
plenty of lovely glees for mixed voices : why 
not choose a quartette from among them ? 
Several at once suggest themselves to us: “Onee 
upon her cheek,’ Horsley ; Bishop’s “ When 
Wearied Wretches;” “ Where art Thou, Beam 
of Light,” and—but we need not recapitulate. 
Overhaul the catalogues, and, when found, make 
a note of—. “Leaving the matter to the con- 
sideration of conductor and committee, we take 
temporary leave of the society, looking forward 
to a gleeful meeting in the fall. 


GRAND COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
GIVEN TO MRS. THOMASINA, 
BY H, GIST, AT DE GARMO HALL, ON JUNE 10. 
Mrs. Gist, a vocal teacher here, was highly 
favored with patronage, by printed card, for her 
complimentary, in a strong array of influential 
names. 
She and they were, however, very unfortunate, 
inf choice of an evening for that offering, and 
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dismal rain for a large attendance, while the 
artists selected were, excepting S. B. Mills, 
either not available, or unworthy a place in first- 
class vocal entertainments, and she, being af- 
flicted with a disabling cold, had to make appeal 
to generous sympathy, for her own excuse from 
performing the part assigned by programme. 

M’me. Gazzaniga, too, fell suddenly ill, and 
the vocal burthen fell, consequeutly, upon a vol- 
uateer soprano, who must be excused as such 
volunteer, from critical notice,and Messrs. Mac- 
Donald and Bartlett. We did not like the former 
so well as when heard at Ole Bull’s concert, 
for he drove his voice incessantly into an un- 
pleasant tone, or else broke it, and resorted too 
often to a weak and colorless falsetto, when high 
notes were called for. 

We accord Mr. Bartlett the benetit of a vol- 
unteer’s claim to immunity from censure, for bad 
musical commissions and omissions, hoping 
never to have occasion for like compassion. 

Mr. Eben seems to have lost the good faculty 
in flute playing, and clear, smooth, execution, 
that he once undoubtedly possessed, and his in- 
tonaticn is rarely safe or pure. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills alone needed or asked no critical 
indulgence, and played his own “ Recollections 
from Home” so admirably that applause, min- 
gled with ejaculations of delight to find one 
performer competent to artistic duty, compelled 
further demonstration of the fact that he is ever, 
equal to an emergency, and rises superior to ad- 
verse fate, whatever shape its malign influence 
may assume. 

We are gratified to learn that Mrs. Gist’s re- 
ceipts from that concert were not limited by its 
attendance, but many who purchased tickets 
did not care to brave such weather. 


ey 

We learn that Mr. Candidus, of whose fine 
tenor voice we have frequently spoken in terms 
of praise, is now studying with Signor Errani, 
and that eminent maestro is, we understand, 
much pleased with the material he has to work 
upon. 

——— eo 
STEINWAY’S TWENTY THOUSANDTH 
PIANO! 

A novel and most interesting festive reunion, 
gratifying and creditable alike to the employers 
and the employed, took place at Steinway Hall 
on Saturday forenoon last, when the workmen 
of Messrs. Sternway & Sons, numbering over 
seven hundrea men, assembled in the hall, ac- 
companied by a band of thirty performers, to 
commemorate the fact that “piano-forte num- 
ber twenty thousand” of the firm’s make had 
been completed, on which occasion they were to 
be the recipients of a magnificent banner, pre- 
sented to them by Messrs. Sreinway & Sons. 
The banner, a rich and elaborate masterpiece of 
artistic skill, was designed by Mr. Henry Recx, 
the celebrated decorator of Steinway Hall, and 
the work of art was completed by Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Klein ; it was presented to the eworkmen 
with appropriate remarks by Mr. Theodore Stein- 
way, and enthusiastically received by them. Mr. 
Burkard responded on their behalf inan able 
speech. An address was made by Mr. Aber- 
crombie, who has been with the firm since they 
commenced business, who gaye a brief history of 
the firm of Sremnway & Sons, exhibiting how, 
from ahumble commencement seventeen years 
ago, when they manufactured but one piano 
weekly, the firm had within,that comparatively 
| brief space of time, solely through the excellence 
of their productions and skillful management, at- 
tained their present eminent position, namely, 
that of having the most perfectly-arranged and 
extensive establishment in the world, regularly 


employing upward of seven hundred skilled 
workmen, and turning out no less than “ sixty” 
grand, square and upright pianos weekly, which 
are sent to all parts of the civilized world—the 
business of the firm exceeding in magnitude 
that of thé twelve largest piano-forte manufac- 
turers in New York combined, as shown by the 
published sworn internal revenue returns. ‘That 
Messrs. Sretnway & Sons, after taking no less 
than thirty-five first premiums in the United 
States, carried off the first prize at the World’s 
Fair in London in 1862; and at the greatest in- 
ternational exhibition the world has ever seea— 
that held in Paris in 1867—they were awarded 
the first of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor by 
the unanimous verdict of the International Jury, 
who, in their official report, fully confirmed and 
indorsed the superiority of the Steinway system, 
which is now being copied and adopted by the 
leading manufacturers of Europe, many of whom 
have sent their sons to New York to study this 
system of piano-forte manufacturing at its head. 
quarters ; and that, not content with the unpre- 
cedented success in their legitimate business, 
the Messrs. Sreinway had, in erecting Stein- 
way Hall, created a beautiful temple of musie 
and art, worthy of the great metropolis of the 
Western World, the locality of their business 
growth and present eminence, and that every 
workman present felt justly proud of the suc- 
cess of the establishment with which he was in- 
dividually connected. Mr. William Steinway 
responded on behalf of the firm in a terse and 
appropriate speech, on the conclusion of which 
the procession formed, and, headed by the band, 
marched down Broadway, through Broome- 
street, and down the Bowery to the foot of Mar- 
ket-street, wheuce asteamboat conveyed them 
to the grounds of their grand picnic at Jones’ 
Wood, where the rest of the day was agreeably 
spent insocial enjoyment with their families. 
The procession was well arranged and imposing 
in appearance, aud created a marked sensation 
as it passed through the several streets in its 
route; and the whole affair, which was conduc- 
ted with enthusiasm on all sides, was equally 
creditable to Messrs Sremway and their em- 
ployers.— Evening Post. 


Organ concerts were announced during Peace 
Festival week, at Boston Music Hall, thrice a 
day, and G. W. Morgan named as one player, 
but he did not go there, because no definite en- 
gagement had been made with him by Mr. Gil- 
more. 


Herr Joacumm at tae Festiva or ta Low- 
ER Rurtng.—The great object of attraction on 
the last evening of the Festival was the violin- 
ist of all violinists, Herr Joseph Joachim, who 
made his first appearance here, and entranced 
every one with Beethoven’s Concerto. We never 
felt such an impression of perfect certainty 
in any violinist as much as in Joachim. Prac- 
tical proficiency is with him really and truly a 
difficulty that no longer exists; he makes no 
display of this quality, which others pass their 
whole lives in the vain attempt to acquire, but 
merely employs it for the most perfect interpreta- 
tion of the piece he may,happen to be performing, 
ad majorem gloriam, so to say, of the compo- 
ser who has the honor to be played by him. 
We value, however, the artist’s mental power 
of always grasping the whole purport of a com- 
position no less highly than his practical skill, 
by which he is enabled satisfactorily to give ut- 
terance to his conception. Herr Joachim was 
overwhelmed with applause by the enraptured 
audience. This was the case, also, after the 
Barcarolleand Scherzo, by Spohr, executed with 
equal mastery, in the Second Part ef the con- 
cert.— German Paper, 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL COMPE- 
TITORS WAS GIVEN TO 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
Mepaxs awarded were of Equat VaLur, and without classi- 
fication ; and that the award to Our Hovusk ALONE, as 
Manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was a@ recomponse WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Reporter 


of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.] 


(Translation, ] “ Brussers, Noy. 19, 1867. 
“Mr. Cnickerinc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, as 
member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is undeni- 
ably established by the ‘“ Moniteur’’ of July 2d, 1867, viz. : 
“That there is one single class of Gold Medals for the ex- 
hibitors ; that the decoration of the Legion of Honor con- 
stitutes a recompense of a superior order, and that it has 


been accorded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your 
instruments. 


“ Accept my salutations, (Signed) FETIS,”’ 
(Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Gayaert and 


G, Kastner, Members of the Jury.] 


“ GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may be the 
order in which the names have been inscribed in each kind 
of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, the Gold Medal— 
to speak of this one—is the First Medal, 


There are not two 
classes of Gold Medals. 


“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“Tam completely of the opinion of my confrere, Thomas, 


(Signed) F. A, GEVAERT,”: 


“Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. Thomas 
and Gavaert,1 declare that there is but one class of Gold 
Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this distinction has 


therefore the right to announce that he has received the First 
Medal. 


(Signed) 
** Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


‘GEORGES KASTNER. 


WAREROOMS: 


11 Bast Fourteenth St., New Yorls. 
246 Washington St., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


years, and which to day stands without a rival as the 
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(Gstablished iw 1834 ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CECA INT 
SQUARE, & 


Ey i? Beer Ea 


PIANOFORTES. 


Having completed our néw manufactory on & greatly ex- 


tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oc- 
cupied by the senior member of our firm, and farnished 
it with the finest and most approved machinery used in 
the manufactory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain 


the unrivaled reputation for excellance and superiority by 


which the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and re- 


cognized, in every section of the country, for over thirty 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANOS 


IN THE WORLD.- 


The great combivation of improvements attained in the 
“ DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE, in regard to tone, power, 
eqnality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited, 
from the most eminent professors and critics, the UNAN- 
IMOUS cpinion that the 

«“ DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

The system that has so successfully established the 


reputation of the “‘ DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued 


by us; and while claiming, without fear of contradiction, 
for our bouse, the honor of introducing to the public the 
last grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, 


which has given to 


AMERICA’S SONS THE HIGHEST OF THAIS WORTD’S 


HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the “ DUNHAM” 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, 


NEW YORK, 


UNIVERSAL BXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867 


pl th rs sad — pl = dd oe 


OF THE GRAND 


GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR 


AWARDED to , 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined : 


Panis, Jaly 20, 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for AMERIC3N 
PIANOS has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Stein- 
way, by the Jary of the International Exposition, 

First on the list is Class X. 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. FETIS, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGE KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANsLICcK, 
F, A, GEVAERT, 
J. SOHIEDMEYER. 


Members 
of the 
International Jury 


EXTRAGT FROM THE OFFICTAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL JURY, 


(Published by the Imperial Commission, 1868) comparing 
the relative merits of the Pianos of the two great Ameri- 
can exhibitors : 


«Tho Pianos of Messrs. Chickeriag & Sons are powerful 
and magnificent instruments, which, under the hands ofa 
virtuoso, produce great effects, aud strike with astonish- 
ment, Their vigorous sonority is carried far, free, and 
clear, Inalarge hall, and at a certain distance, the lis- 
tener is struck with the fullness of tone of these instru- 
ments. Nearer by, it must be added, there is combined 
with this powerful tone the impression of the blow of the 
hammer, which produces a nervous sensation by its fre- 
quent repetition. These orchestral Pianos are adapted to 
concerts ; but iu tke parlor, and principally in applying 
them to the music of the great masters, there is wanting, 
by the same effect of the too perceptible blow of the ham- 
mer, the charm which this kind of music requires. There 
is something to be done here, to which the Reporter must 
call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer of these 
grand instruments, without in other respects wishing to 
diminish their merits. 

The Pianos of Messrs. Sternway & Sons are equally en- 
dowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor ; they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the trehle, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power cn the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shading, variety of accentua- 
tion, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, 
have over those of 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS, 


An Advantage which cannot be Contested. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much legs, and the 
Pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These Pianos are at the same time the 
instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the 
eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies his 
talent tothe music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters ; in one word, they are at 
the same time the Pianos for the concert-room and the 
parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority, 


Ware-rooms : STEINWAY HALL, 


NO, 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEW YORK, 
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RUPTURES CURED. | MIXSELL & Co, 


Dr J. A SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, Cor. 4th street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion to the treatment and cure 
of this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, 
without regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the 
infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have hereto- 
fore encountered in seeking relief. Dr. 8,, as Principal of 
the Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period 
of more than fifteen years, had under his care the worst 
cases in the country, all of which were effectually relieved 
and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of 
other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the dis- 
ease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever cffered the afilicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment, furnished on 
receipt of two three cent stamps. 


JARDINE & SON, 
’ GRCAN BUILDERS, ~ 


Nos. 314 and 316 East Thirty-pinth Street, 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every 
qualification. 12mo 


THE ELYSIAN BED. 


12 years with 


J. BE. PISHLEY, pevrow & co. 
No. 56 Thirteenth Street, 
TWO DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 
THE ELYSIAN BE?®, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
ELYSIAW BED DIVAN, 
FURNITURE RE-COVERED. 


ROSSINT'S SUBLIME MASS, 


SMESSHK SOLENNELLE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


——— 


The only complete and authorized Ameri- 
can Edition. The only Edition 
containing English words 
in addition to the 
Latin. 

Arranged with full Piano Accompaniment; to which is 


added on each page, a score for Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
nium, a combination preducing a fine orchestral effect, 


The “ MESSE SOLENNELLE” is now being performed 
in the principal cities of Earope, to the universal admira- 
tion of the musical world, who have been anxiously await- 
ing its publication. 

Price in Paper, $1.60; Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

(The price of the foreign copy is more than double that 
of this edition, and contains only the Latin words.) 


OLIVER DITSIN & Cd., 


227 Washington street, Boston. 


CHAS, H, DITSON & co, 
711 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 209 EAST NINETEENTH STREET 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Every Instrument Warranted for Seven Years, 


E. & C. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHTU RCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 
low prices, 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed, 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singirg, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to 
fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broad- 
way, will meet with immediate attention. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 BIGHTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 


HARPS. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., Manufacturers, 


Grand, Semi-Grand and Six Octuve 
DO;UrB ee ALO OeNgetiea eS, 
Warerooms, 644 Broadway, 


North-east Cor, Bleecker Street. 


Strings (best quality), Music, and every requisite. 
NEW HARP MUSIC. 


Souvenir de POpera, ‘‘ Romeo and Julietta,’ for Harp ; 
Divo Duo, for Harp and Piano ; “ Old 104th Psalm,’”’ Solo tor 
Harp, just published, 

Mr. EDGAR J. BROWNE receives and attends pupils tor 
jnstruction on the Harp, 


ORGAN BUILDER 
LANCASTER, N. Y., Ente Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore ; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rev. P. Durthaler, 8.8, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rey. 
N. Lester, Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.; Prof. W. Berge; N. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Bolse’s Exercise Sheets 
and Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 

Tuition, $3 per lesson. Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 

Address, care of 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


’ MATHUSHER’S 
PRIBAEH COLLeaL 


Orchestral Pingos. 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 
694 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


Were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 
THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORILY, AND EXCELLENCE. 
Similar test‘movials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs ot 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
WAREROOMS, 
No, 2 Leroy Place, Bleecker Street, 


One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


:Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC, 


¢ MUSIC PAPER, STRINGS, PORTEFOLIOS, ETC. 
Depot of ie 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
4701 Broadway, New York. : 
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A Weebly Hecorl of Music, Art and Literature. 


HENRY C. WATSON, Eprror. 


New SERiEs—No. 295. 
Vou, XI.—No, 9. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Copies, TEN OTS, 


DECKER BROS’ 
PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES. 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 


322, 324, 326, 328 and 330 West 35th Street, 


between 8th and 9th avenues, until their 


“NBEVV STORED” 


At 


‘33 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, 
is completed. 
These Piano-Fortes are the only instruments made in 
this country or in Europe, with the full Iron frame, in 
which 


ALL THE! STRINGS REST UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 


and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate, 
The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 


duction of a 
MORE REFINED TONE, 


WITH 
COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 
4ND MORE 
PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, 
‘ AND THE CAPACITY OF 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE. 


ETE feviy: 
iS iad Thee seal Se Df 
PIANOFORTE, 
Is PRONOUNCED 
By the First Musicians in this City 
AND ELSEWHERE, AND BY THE 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, THE 


BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 


BG They are used by the Consorvatories of Music of Now 
York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools in 
the country, because of their 


Immense Power, Swestuess, Brilliansy and Perfect 
Equality of Tons, Elasticity of Touch, 
and Great Durability, 


WAREROOMS : 
Corner of 16th Street and 5th Avenue. 


We copy an excellent article from the Lon- 
don“ Orchestra,” devoted to the consideration, 
physicaily and intellectually, ef the British 
“Super.” The pertinent and truthful remarks 
may fit some dramatic institutions in this coun- 
try: 

Something more than a satire upon English 
love of horse-play and indecency may be found 
in the performances at St. James’ Theatre. 
They offer also a satire upon English stage man- 
agement. More however in the performances 
which are over than in those which now go on— 
in Lafont’s repertoire rather than Scneider’s— 
may be learnt the lesson how far ahead of us the 
French are in’ the elaboration of detail. Here 
is acompany which, admittedly superior to those 
of previous seagons, is yet far from being the 
pitch of excellence claimed by rapturous crilics- 
Among Parisian companies it would hold the 
fourth or fifth grade. Hyen compared with an 
average English troupe it occupies only a respec- 
table mediocrity. It isno better than the compa- 
nies which from time to time have illustrated Mr. 
Robertson’s comedies at the Prince of Weles’ 
Theatre. An ordinary Haymarket cast is its 
equal in every way save one. Bot how excel- 
lently is pre-eminence maintained in that one 
department. There is no English company—not 
the best—worthy of comparison with Félix’s 
seratch troupe in respect of ensemble, of accu- 
rate detail. An English performance is sustained 
by actors and supers, a Freach performauce by 
actors only. From the highest to the loweat all 
act: ajl are artists in their respective degrees. 
Harmony of action attitude and gesture makes 
the representation essentially natural. Ifa foot- 
man has to enter with a note. he has the bear- 
ing of a footman; if in the following play he is 
transformed into a mute guest, you will not de- 
tect his inferiority in one whit to the host who 
has all the talking but not all the interest to 
himself. 


“ Like Lindley Murray’s verb in thed efinition, 
the super is, and does, and suffers equally 
with the principal player, only proportionate 
to his influence upon the fortunes of the plot. 
Now in England the super is a mere dummy : 
he might as well be painted upon the flat as 
exist in the flesh, were it not for the necessity 
of occasionally clearing the stage, which would 
be inconvenient if the scene had to be shifted 
each time. A tailor’s block, with practicable 
wires, would serve the purpose of the average 
British super, for all the expression you get out 
of him. ‘the ‘ Adelphi guests’ have formed the 
theme of much ridicule; but the specimen is 
not peculiar to the Adelphi, although it is a lit- 
tle worse there. It exists all over London—all 
over the United Kingdom; it is as common to 
the best regulated theatre as to the worst. Mr, 
Aifred Wigan suffers the genus to ruin the har 


mony of Shakspere—that Sharkspere who wag 


some utierance which helps the march or com- 
pletes the roundness of the play. Drury Lane 
permits a set of apathetic automata to satirize 
Lady Macheth’s rebuke, ‘You have broke up 
the feast with most admired disorder.’ ‘Not a 
gleam of wonder, not a hint of disorder breaks 
the dull stolidity of the Scottish thanes and 
their ladiva, while their king is raving and raging 
about a phantom ; just as not a spark of inter- 
est illumined their stupid countenances when 
they discovered Duncan’s murder. 
——<———<<_—___.. 
(From the London Times. ] 


MEETING OF CHARITY CHILDREN. 


This very interesting annual event was cele- 
brated on Thursday, a3 usual, under the dome 
of St. Paul's Oathedral. The children, some 
5,000 in number, were placed with the same 
order, regularity, and ease as on former occa- 
sions, aud the scene, to describe which once 
again in detail would be altogether superfluous, 
was as imposing and gratifymg as ever. The 
weather must have made the holiday gathering 
no less pleasurable to the children than to those 
who came in crowds to listen to their perform- 
ances ia connection with a ceremony to the ma- 
sical part of which their fresh and youthful voices 
lend such special charm and coloring. 

The fuil Cathedral service, in which almost 
from the beginning the children have taken part, 
differed in no essential particular from that of 
last year. That it was as impressive as ever 
may be readily anderstood. Prayers, a3 a mat- 
ter of course, was ushered in by the inimitable 
“Old Hundredth” (‘All people that on earth 
do dwell”), the unisonous delivery of which, un- 
der such peculiar circumstances, has astonished 
and edified so many foreigners of eminence, from 
Haydo down to Berlios—two musicians who 
had nothing. perhaps, but this one enthusiasm 
in common. Rarely has it been better or more 
steadily sung. In the final verse, given out for- 
tissimo, with accompaniments of full organ, four 
trumpets and drums, the effect was nothing short 
of superb. The Rev. W. C.F. Webber intoned 
the prayers, and the lessons were read by the 
Rev. J. V. Povah. That the “ Responses” em- 
ployed were those by Thomas Tuallas, organist 
to Queen Elizabeth, may be taken for granted. 
These are no more likely to be dispensed with 
than the “Old Hundredth,” at the Opening of 
the service ; and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
find a worthy substitute for either. The Psalms 
for the day (15, 16, and 17, Lord, who shall 
dwell in Thy Tabernacle?” “ Preserve me, O 
Ged,” and “Hear the right, O Lord ”) were 
chanted by the gentlemen and boys of the choir 
to Dr. Crotch’s slow chant in U, which now 
seems definitely to have usurped the position of 
the once-admired “Jonesin D.” ‘Che great com- 
poser, Hadyn, is said not only to have liked the 
chant of Jones, but to have liked it so much as 
to go to the trouble of improving it, a task which 


so careful to put into the mouth of the humblest| the present organist of St. Paul’s might with 
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equal advantage impose upon himself with res- 
pect te the “ Slow Chant” of Dr. Crotch. That 
the children joined in the “ Gloria Patri ” to the 
Pealms, as of yore—fortissimo, to the accompa- 
niment of trumpets and drums—it is scarcely 
necessary to add. The “Te Deum” and the 
“Jubilate” were those by Mr. Goss, successor 
to Sir George Smart, as composer to the Chapel 
Royal and organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, un- 
der whose direction, aided by Mr. Geo. Cooper, 
organist to the Chapel Royal and St. Sepnl 

chre’s, deputy organist of St. Paul’s, and one of 
our ablest and most experienced professors, the 
musical arrangements for these meetings are 
carried out. 

In Mr. Goss’s “Te Deum” and “ Jubilate,” the 
voice parts being in unison, the children are en- 
abled to take part in them, which affords an ex- 
emplification of genuine congregational worship 
—a, thing often talked about, but rarely put into 

ractice. Mr. Goss has convincingly shown 

ow this may be done. by keeping the congrega- 
tional portion of his work (that which is here 
represented by the voices of the children) inva- 
riably in the key, the variety given to the har- | 
mony of the accompaniment enabling him to 
steer clear of all chance of monotony. On the 
whole, they were extremely well performed on 
Thursday, and so little was due to the organ ac- 
companiment, which is of great importance, be- 
ing so admirably played by Mr. George Cooper. 
The choir, drawn from the usual source, needless 
to recapitulate, was strengthened on this occa- 
sion by a supplement of amateurs from the 
singers who, since the commencement, have ex- 
hibited such combined efficiency and zeal in the 
special Sunday evening services_at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


In obedience to long-prevailing custom, the 
prayer for the Queen was preceded by the an- 
them written by Handel, in 1727, for the coro- 
nation of George Ii. (“ Zadok the priest and Na. 
than the prophet anointed Solomon king”). 
This was, for the most part, remarkably well 


sung, accompanied on the organ by the united 
hands of Messrs. Goss and Cooper, and directed 
with marked precision by Mr. James Shoubridge 
(vicar choral of St. Paul's), successor to the late 
Mr. Buckland, as time-beater. The children did 
their part in this anthem—so noble and majestic 
in the midst of its simplicity—to admiration ; 
and it is not easy to understand why they should 
not long ago have added their fresh and resonant 
voices to the magnificent preamble. 


The sermon was preceded by the chorale, 
“Sleepers, wake! a voice is calling” (from St. 
Paul), which seems to have taken root. Could 
Mendelssohn have heard his chorale—an inspi- 
ration, if there ever was one—-under such condi- 
tions, he would surely have composed something 
special for the festivals, something in which, 
with the consummate tact he possessed, he 
would have provided for the children a part at 
once easy of execution and effective. After the 
sermon, as of old, came some verses of the 104th 
Psalm (“My soul, praise the Lord’), as set by 
Dr. Croft (Hanover tune), which, composed in 
1702 (eight years before Handel, a young man 
of 26, came to London), sounds as fresh as if 
written yesterday. Here the children were very 
much what they had been in the “Old Hun- 
dredth,” although the tune of Dr. Croft has never 
been and can never be so completely suited to 
the general taste, as that of the other. Of the 
“Hallelujuh” from the Messiah, of which, in 
writing of these meetings, we have so frequently 
spoken, there is not a new word to say. In ac- 
cordance with custom, it brought the musical 
part of the service to anend, magnificently. 
Could Handel himself have heard it (we espe- 
cially mean with reference to the part allotted 


to the children) he would unquestionably have 
been quite as much delighted as the German 
Haydn with the unison chant of Jones, or the 
French Berlioz with the unison psalm (the 
“100th”). 

The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop 
of London, who selected for the text of his dis- 
course, Acts of the Apostles, chap. viii., verse 
30, and part of 31: “ And Philip ran thither to 
him, and heard him read the prophet Esaias, and 
said, Understandest thou what thou readest? 
And he said, How can I, except some man 
should guide me?’ 


Franz Scuusert.—His round and puffy face, 
low forehead, projecting lips, bushy eyebrows, 
stumpy nose and short curly hair, gave him that 
negro look which correspoids with that con- 
veyed by the bust which is to be found at the 
Wahriog Churchyard. He was under the aver- 
age heigit, round backed and shoniders, with 
plump arms and hands and short fingers. The 
expression of his face was neither intellectual 
nor pleasing, and it was only whea music or con- 
versation interested him, and especially if Beet- 
hoven was the topic, that his eye began to 
brighten and his features to light up with anima- 
tion. However uocomely nay, almost repulsive, 
his exterior, the spiritaal and hidden part of the 
man was noble aod abundantly endowed. All 
of Schubert’s intimate friends agree that he was 
blessed with a good disposition, that he was a 
good son, fondly attached to all his family, a firm 
friend, always ready to do a good turn for any he 
loved, free from all envy and hatred, high-minded, 
and an enthusiastic worshipper of nature and the 
art which was sacred to him. There was a calm- 
ness in his demeanor and a cheerfulness, the re- 
sult of an easily-pleased and contented spirit, 
which, coupled with his innocent humor and 
fonduess for companionship, made him very at- 
tractive to men of similar disposition with his 
own. Franz Schubert made no famous journeys, 
like Mczart and Handel before him, and other 
great composers who succeeded him; he never 
appeared before crowned heads or produced his 
works before roya! courts, acquiring thereby au 
enlarged understanding of the world, and a 
greater knowledge of mankind. Nor, like his 
great compeer Beethoven, was he versed in an- 
cient and modern literature, or kaowledge of 
State affairs ; nor, again, Jike Mendelschn and 
Schumann, did he enjoy that modern culture and 
versatility which give him such a catholicity to 
the studies of those famous men ; his education 
under his father’s roof never advanced beyond 
the ordinary routine of the necassary elements 
of knowledge, and the time he spent at the 
Conyict was dedicated more exclusively to com- 
posing than the study of classic authors, history, 
geography, ete. Still, it would be incorrect to 
asseit that his education was generally defective, 
and that the many beautiful things he gave to 
the world were the upreasoning efforts of a 
dream-like imagination. ‘The few letters we pos- 
sess, and notably those of his later days, prove 
that their author’s heart and understanding were 
both in the right place. 


Rosstaz’s Operatic Buruesque.—The mana- 
ger of the San Mose was annoyed at Rossini’s 
having engaged to write for another Venetian 
theatre, the Fenice, and in consequence treated 
him with great incivility, for which the young 
composer determined to have his revenge. He 
had moreoyer deliberately, and of malice pre- 
pense, given Rossini a libretto so. monstrously 
absurd that to make it the groundwork of even 
a tolerable opera was impossible; yet Rossini 
was bound by his engagement to set it to music 
or pay damages. He resolved to set it to music. 


If the libretto was absurd, the music whi¢h Ros- 
siui composed to it was Indicrous, grotesque, 
extravagant to the last degree Mig org 
The bass had to sing at the top of his voice, 
and only the very lowest notes of the prima 
donna were called into requisition. One singer, 
whose appearance was always a signal for laugh- 
ter, bad to deliver a fine-drawn sentimeatal me- 
lody. Another artist who could not sing at all 
had a very difficult air assigned to him, while 
that none of his faults might pass unperceived, 
was accompanied pianissimo by a pizzicato of 
violins. In short, it was an anticipation of Of- 
fenbach, and it is astonishing that this musical 
burlesque of Rossini’s has never been repro- 
duced substantially, or by imitation (it is scarcely 
probable that the original score was preserved,) 
at the Bouffes Parisiens. Nor mast the orches- 
tra be forgotten, which Rossini enriched on this 
occasion by the introduction of instruments 
previously unknown. In one movement the mu- 
sicians, at the beginning of each bar, had to 
strike the tin shades of the candles in front of 
them; when the sound extracted from these 
few “instruments of percussion,” instead of 
pleasing the public so irritated it, that the au- 
dacious innovator, hissed and hooted by his 
audience, found it prudent to make his escape 
from the theatre. 


Gustave Dorz.— Would you like to visit 
Gustave Dore’s studio?” Wouldo’t I! With 
a card from Hachette’s, we were not long in 
finding it—even withoot a number or name to 
indicate it—for probably it is the only isolated 
studio in Paris built for the purpose—it must 
certainly be the largest. An artist who paints 
pictures thirty feet long and twenty-two feet 
high must have a studio of his own, and these 
are the dimensions of the last great work of 
Dore, which we saw on his easel (?) nearly or 
quite finished. The subject is Christ coming 
down from the Judgment Hall of Pilate; some 
twenty or more life-size figures fill the canvas. 
The competition for such a work must be some- 
what limited, for what galleries less extensive 
than the Louvre can hold such a canvas? In 
the spacious studio, at this moment, there were 
also more than a dozen large pictures, all re- 
cently painted by*this almost miraculous artist, 
(marvellous, at least, so far as facility and 
amount of work ig concerned), inclading figare- 
pieces from Dante and from the “ Midsumme 
Night’s Dream,” Rossini in his bed after death’, 
and two very beautiful forest scenes ; all thes® 
being about six or eight feet high. “One would 
think. that Dore’s- pencil drawings might have 
occupied any one man for a life time, but to see 
these enormous and elaborate works in oil, going 
on simultaneously, one’s wonder grows in pro- 
portion to their square feet. But for the jani- 
tor’s assurance that no one but the master him- 
self touched the canvas, we might guess that a 
large part of the work was done by pupils. Dore 
himself is a surprise, for he is, apparently, still 
on the supny side of thirty-five. In feature he 
is not very unlike Thomas Nast, whose pencil 
comes nearest on our side to that of the French 
prodigy. Mr. Dore received us with that quiet 
and unpretending manner which marks the mo- 
desty of true merit; and though we avoid using 
minutes that must be money (and much money) ~ 
to a man who can do such things as he does ; 
yet he kindly explained the chief points in his 
recent works, in a simple and sensible fashion, 
and gave us the impression that he was a true 
son of genius. And yet even a novice may guess 
that his drawings are not all faultless. 


It is reported that Madame Volpini is engaged for 
aseries of performances at the Royal Italian Opera,. 
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At the Princess's, where Mr. Boucicault pro- 
duces enough plays to show what may be done 
in the way of stage business, they. fall back 
into slovepliness and neglect the moment Mr. 
Boucicault’s back is turned, and Shakespeare 
for a brief season reigns in his stead. At the 
Gaiety a whole scene was lately devoted to a 
grand glorification of the ineffectual euper— 
namely, the Marquee scene in “ Dreams.” 
Round a central planet of dullness—an auto- 
matic Duke who spoke and acted as no duke 
ever spokg and acted upon earth—moved a 
stagefull of dull satellites, about as interested in 
the business they had to perform a3 so many 
camels might be in a menagerie. If Drury 
Lane, and the Princess’s, and the Olympic, aud 
the Gaiety tolerate such helplessness, what 
shall we say of the lesser theatres, and of the 
secondary towns, and of the destitute provinces 
at large ? 


_ The*male super isa stock, an idol; the female 

super, when she is not vacant, is inclined to 
cut small jokes with her neighbor and giggle. 
Stupidity would not be wonderful in the raw 
material, but nobody ever thinks of polishing 
the raw material. Such as the super is when 
he enters the theatre for the firat time and 
slouches on in the character of a wedding guest 
or an Italian senator,such he remains to the end 
of his career. Nobody, except perhaps Mr. 
Boucicault, ever thinks of taking him in hand 
and making an actor of him. It is nobody’s 
business to see that the “ potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors,”’ whom gentlemanly O¢helio is 
go anxious to conciliate, look otherwise than 
working carpenters, with a straggling “ goatee” 
on the chin and a mass of unkempt hair on 
the head, and a hangdeg aspect about them 
generally. 

-As with the best blood of Venice, so with 
the best blood of- Denmark. What a seedy, 
shabby court is that of King Claudius! What 
a misguided lunatic must the royal conspira- 
tor have been to compass a brother’s death for 
the sake of such poverty-stricken szrround- 
ings! His whole nobility does not number 
half a dozen insolvents; his place is mouldy 
and barren ; and he slinks about in a perpetual 
crown and inevitable robe, his one and only 
wardrobe for all occasions—whether a court 
play, a funeral, or a fencing wager, alike. And 
this slovenliness is suffered year after year; 
while mavagers rack their brains to perfect the 
ensemble of scenery; while the success of a 
piece is staken upon the beauties of pigment 
and the brilliancy of limelight; while the mar- 
vels of inanimate nature—cataract and snow- 
storm and tide-flow—are imitated with astonish- 
ing closeness, but nobody thinks of imitating 
the simplicity of animate nature, or cultivating 
brains as well as brown umber. If half the re- 
sources now expended upon cunning flats and 
paintpots were deyoted to training the living 
mechanism of the theatre, we might have a 
realistic drama which should aid art and not 
retard it, but for that a school of stage mana- 
gers would be necessary, such as the French 
theatre possesses, but the need of whom the 
English theatre hag never yet recognised. 


Music beyond the Sea, 


Miss Kinkel, daughter of the famous German poet, 
is about to retire from the practice of music as a 
profession. Before leaving London for Bremen, in 
which city she will settle, she gives a farewell con- 
cert on Monday, 


Mdile. Lucca will not appear this season in 
©ovent Garden. The operation on her tonsils has 
affected her health, and her voice in particular 
needs restoration. In the hope of gaining this, 
Mdlle. Lucca will make a long sojourn at Ischl, 


A great choral festival of 5,000 voices, under Mr. 
Martin’s direction, will be held in the gardens of 
pe Horticultural Society on Saturday, June 

th. 


Rubinstein, en roufe to Russia, met Thalberg in 
Paris, and at a soirée, given by Mdme. Erard, these 
two lion-pianists played a duet together on two pi- 
anofortes, with great effect. 

The famed composer and pianist, Herr Antoine de 
Kontski, is in London for a short visit. This musi- 
cian, formerly a resident in Paris, is pianist to the 
King of Prussia, and a resident of Berlin. 


It is stated, in the ‘* Wiener Fremdenblalt,” that 
Herr Watchtel, the tenor of the “‘ high C,” has lost 
130,000 francs at Homburg ; and that he attempted 
to commit suicide, but his purpose was fortunately 
frustrated, 


Ibis reported that M. Pasdeloup will shortly re- 
tire from the direction of the Lyrique. His first 
season has been singularly unfortunate. 

A Baden correspondent informs us that Rossini’s 
Mass was given there on May 20th with immense 
success. Allthe principals, band, and chorus be- 
longed to M. Bagier’s troupe. 

Carlotta Patti, Theodore Ritter, and their com- 
pany have returned from their artistic tour, highly 
pleased with the reception they met with at Con- 
staxtinople and other Oriental towns. 


A new full-length portrait of Beethoven has been 
discovered in Germany, photographs from which 
will, no doubt, reach this country. 


Madlle, I!ma di Murska left London the week be- 
fore last for some bathsin Switzerland. So we shall 
hear no more of the fiery Hungarian this season. 
Tant pis. She held her own, and that nobly. 


The portrait of Handel, presented by the illus- 
trious composer to his relatives at Halle, on the oc- 
casion ot his last visit in 1750, has dhe been bought 
by some Hamburgh diiielanti for 400 thalers (£60). 
A town at Sega’ ee is proposed, with a view to its 
being purchased for the communa) library, which 
already possesses 129 volumes ot the master’s man- 
uscript scores. 


Hamlet and Romeo are about to be produced at 
Prague in the Czech language. 

Wagner’s Maitres Chanteurs is to be produced at 
Dresden, on July ist. 


M. Balakrieff, who succeeded Herr Rubenstine at 
St. Petersburgh, has vacated his post. 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been invited to com- 
pose a work for the next Birmingham Festival. 


A piece in which one of the actresses appeara 
mounted on a velocipede is the last sensation in 
Vienna, 


Ferdinand Hiller, in compliance with a generally 
expressed wish, has decided not to leave Cologne. 


As one result of the recent discussion upon the 
Welsh triple harp, the Prince of Wales has appoint- 
ed Tomas Gruffyd, hatper in ordinary to Lady 
Llanover, harper extraordinary to his Royal High- 
ness. 

It is said that Mdlle. Gabrielle de la Périne will, 
on the 1st of July, bid adieu to her gilded kiosque— 
around which lords of the creation love to congre- 
gate—and make her bow on the stage of the Opéra 
Comique,. 

Rome seenis to be losing its taste for music. The 
concerts held some time since at the Capital were 
a complete failure, and Mosé m Egitio was hissed 
at the Argentina. That theatre, however, was to 
produce a nhw opera, by a Roman lady, Mdile. Se- 
naki, governess to the children of Prince 'Torlonia, 
which was expected to proye a success. The cen- 
sor had compelled M. d’Ormayille, author of the 
libretto, to change one of the scenes from the Ital- 
be camp at Solferino to the French camp in the 

rimea. 


Mr, Edward J. Hopkins has received the compli- 
ment of a fifty-guinea checque from the Hon. Soci- 
ety of the Inner Temple, to which body Mr. Hop- 
kins has acted as organist for six-and-twenty years, 
The present was accompanied by a complimentary 
letter :—Almost two guineas per annum! Shadecf 
Father Smith! Hon. Society, is this your idea ot 
munificent acknowledgment ? 


Mdme. Volpini, the lady whose curiously sudden 
indisposition put the final extinguisher on New 
Italian Opera at the Lyceum, has been consoled by 
an engagement at Covent Garden, Let us hope 
that the siugular mslady may not hinder the dis~- 
charge of Mdme, Volpini’s new and more remuner- 
ative duties. 


The death is announced of Signor Silvatore Sar- 


miento, chapel-master in Naples, and composer of 
several operas. 


M. and Mdme. Goldschmidt are in Wiesbaden, 
and are expected in England sometime in August, 

A new opera, ‘‘ Die Selben Raben,” by Herr Rein- 
berger, has been produced, with success, 1t is said, 
at M inich. 

Mr. William Romer died on the 6th inst., at the 
age of 39 after a long illness,and was buried at 
Broripton Cemetery last week. 


Mr.w.—A three-act opera, Gorelta, has been suc- 
cessfully produced at the old Theatra Ré. The mu- 
sic, which gives considerable promise of future ex- 
cellenc. in the composer, is from the pen of Signor 
Luigi sangermano, an exceedingly young man,—A 
new humorous, artistic and literary journal is an- 
nounced to appear in the course of the present 
month. It will be called the Caffe Martini, and 
conducted by a society of writers rigapic 4 inde- 

endenot of managers or artists; at least, so the pub- 
ic arei formed. As the Spaniards say: Al frie de 
los hueves, se verra. 

Cotocyz.—A deputation of the leading inhabit- 
ants waited lately upon Herr Ferdinand Hiller to 
present an address, most numerously signed, beg- 
ging him to re-consider his resolution, and not 
throw up his post as Capellmeister to the Town. 
There is every reason to belicve that Herr Hiller 
will accede to this request, which affords so flat- 
tering a proof of the regard entertained for him 
by his fellow citizens, and he will, no doubt, do so 
the more readily as, according to report, the Cor- 
poration show every wish to come to whatever ar- 
rangement may meet his wishes. 


Storrcarpt.—Shortly before the close of the sea- 
son a grand opera was produced, entitled, Hisa, 
The book is by Herr C. Pasqué; the music by Herr 
Felix Hochstatter. In the way of spectacular mag- 
Dificence, Elsa beats pg beers) of Myerbeer’s out of 
the field; good judges, hower, shake their heads at 
the music. The latter contains two or three pretty 
things, wut is not first-rate, 

Brestav.—Mile. Marie Schroder has been giving 
a series of performances in this, her natiye town. 
On the day of her departure from Paris, she signed 
a very favorable engagement with M. Pasdeloup, the 
manager of the Theatre Lyrique. It is the inten- 
tion of that gentleman to produce Herr R. Wagner’s 
Lohengrin, during the winter season, and it is stipu- 
lated in her engagement, that Mille. Schroder shall 
play the part of Elsa. 

AmsTERDAM.—M. Van Lier, manager and propri- 
etor of the Grand Theatre, has erected a new and 
elegant theatre, called Van Lier’s Theatre, which 
was opened on the 15th of last month, It will hold 
nearly two thousand persons, 

Naries.—A new opera Armando e Maria, by Sig- 
nor Carlo Alberti, has been produced with success 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini. ‘The principal artists 
were Spezia, Signori Aldighieri and Zaccometti. 

Botocya.—A new opera, Matilde d’ ei tie GL 
will be produced very shortly at the Teatro Brunetti. 
The music is by Signor Zeechini. 

CaRrLsRvunHE.—Herr Eduard Deyrient is rather se- 
riously ill, 

It is now definitely decided that there shall be 
grand Italian Opera under the special patronage of 
the Viceroy. Signor Muzio, cf Naples, has been ap- 
pointed musical director and conductor. He is now 
travelling through Italy, for the purpose of engag- 
ing the best singers to be had. The services of 
Mile. Vitali, MM. Naudin and Baccolini are already 
secured. The dresses have been ordered from the 
costumers of the Grand Opera, Paris. An engage- 
ment was offered to Mile. Lucca, who was to have 
eighty thousand francs, with travelling expenses, 
and apartments in the palace, for twelve represent- 
ations, but she preferred going to St, Petersburgh. 


EE —— 


AN ACTOR'S STORY. 


Not many years ago one of the most success- 
ful and enterprising of the present American 
managers was a scene painter at a Boston the- 
atre. But, though apparently devoted to the 
pencil and the brush, he felt within himself the 
soul of Roscius, rather than of Beverly, and se- 
cretly longed for histrionic fame. ‘T'o tread the 
boards before applauding thousands, to appear 
ic front of the scenes instead of painting them 
—this was his ardent but concealed ambition. 
How his ambition was gratified, and with what 
results is a story too long reserved by S—— for 
his private friends : 

In the course of a starring tour, Edwin Forrest 
came to Boston, and 8. was delighted. There 
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was an actor! How he should like to play with 
Forrest ! In a freak of good humor fortune 
gave him the opportunity. “Damon and Py- 
thias” was announced, with Mr. Forrest as Da- 
man, but no one would take the part of Lucullus. 

Perhaps you have seen the play? If not, let 
me inform you Lucullus is the faithful slave of 
Damon, who kills his master’s horse to prevent 
him from returning to die instead of Pythias. 
When Damon finds that his horse is dead he 
abuses Lucullus violently, and this scene always 
brings down the house. Mr. Forrest is the 
most muscular of tragedians, and reports of the 
manner in which he vented his fury in “ Damon 
and Pythias” had reached Boston, and caused 
the shrewd minor actors to shirk the part of 
Lueullus. Thus came the chance for which 
S—— had long and patiently waited. He vol- 
unteered his service; and the great tragedian, 
after critically examining the slight, boyish 
figure of S——, accepted the volunteer and re- 
hearsed with him. The rehearsal went on 


smoothly. 
“ Here I seize you,” said Mr. Forrest. 
“ Certainly, sir,” replied S ——, cheerfully. 


“Here I push you off at first entrance,” said 
Mr. Forrest. 

“Quite right,” replied S——-, who was getting 
on capitally. 

“You must give up yourself to me,” said Mr. 
Forrest. 

“ Never fear, sir,” replied S——, with a trust- 
ing smile.”’ 

The eventful night arrived. S—— was bean- 
tifully arrayed in spotiess tights and a Roman 
tunic. His handsome face was whitened and 
rouged. His hair had been most becomingly 
dressed. The whole company admired him as 
he stood in graceful attitude at the wing. Then 
the cue was given and he walked upon the 
stage, “a thing of beauty.” He knelt; he 
spoke his little lines with modest emphasis. 
Suddenly the muscular tragedian advanced upon 
him like an angry tiger upon a gentle lamb; 
seized bim; shook him in the air; threw him 
from side to side ; released him only to pounce 
upon him again like a cat playing with a mouse, 
swabbed the stage with him as if he had been 
a floor clout; held him at arm’s length, amid 
the eager plaudits of the gallery boys, and at 
last flung him out of sight at the first entrance, 
and landed him in front of the prompter’s Lox, 
a dirty, sore, perspiring, disheye.ed, bruised, dis- 
gusted heap of humanity. 

“ Ah!” said a friend coming upon the floar, 
“T see that you have been playing with Forrest.’ 

“ No, groaned poor S——, trying in vain to 
rise; “ Forrest has been playing with me! and 
a nice object he has made of me !” 

The next morning S—— “respectfully de- 
clined” to appear as Lucullus again. 

a ee 
HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY 
IN PLAIN ENGLISH, HAVING A MOST DISMAL EFFECT 
THEREUPON. 
Hans Breitmann gave a party ;° 
They had piano-playing. 
I fell in love with an American gir! ; 
Her name was Matilda Jane. 
She had hair as brown as a “‘ pretzel,”* 
Her eyes were heavenly blue, 
And when they looked into mine 
They split my heart in two. 
Hans Breitmann gave a party, 
I went there, you'll be bound ; 
I waltzed with Matilda Jane, 
And went spinning round and round. 
The prettiost damsel in the house, 
She weighed about two hundred pound, 
And every time she gave a jum 
She made the windows sound, 


Hans Breitmann gave a party, 
I'll tell you it cost him dear ; 
They rolled in more than seven kegs 
Of first-rate lager-beer, 


And whenever they knccked the spiggot in, 
The Dutchmen gave a cheer, 
I think that so fine a “ep 
Never came to a head this year, 
Hans Breitmann gave a party; 
There was all * souse and brouse ;”+ 
When the supper came in, the company 
Did make themselves to houze ; 
They ate the bread aad gensybroos}, ¢ 
Sausages and roast meats fine, 
And washed the supper down 
With tour barrels of Neckar wine. 
Hans Breitmann gave a party ; 
We alt got drunk as pigs ; 
I pat my mouth to a barrel of beer, 
And emptied it up with a swigs ; 
And then I kissed Matilda Jane, 
And she struck me on the kop ;§ 
And the company fought with table-legs 
‘Lill the constable made us stop. 
Hans Breitmana gave a party ; 
Where is that party now ? 
Where is the lovely golden cloud 
That floats on the mountain’s brow ? 
Where is the heavenly shining star— 
The atar of the spirit’s light ? 
All gone away with the lager-beer, 
Away in the ewigkeit. || 
* Meaning ‘ cracknel, or bun.’’ 
} American-German for “riot and bustle.” 
+ Which signifies (and what a world of humor 
lurks here!) slices from the breast cf a goose. 
§ Funny for ‘“‘ head.” 
|| Into eternity. 
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From Harper’s Bazaar. 


THE TRUE STORY OF “LA GRANDE 
DUCHESSE.” 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY. 
Concluded. 


One day the camp was startled by the news 
that a Federal corps @’armee was marching on 
Gerolstein. The Grand Duchess was more than 
ever delighted ; the eyes of Captain Fritz spark- 
eled with martial joy. General Boom stroked 
his moustache and recommended that tae Army 
of Gerolstein should evacuate the capital, and 
endeavor by a masterly series of strategic move- 
ments which he undertook at once to plan and 
conduct, to form a junction with the Prussian 
forces. 

“General,” said the Princess, “a Gerolstein 
never flies i” 

Captain Fritz was seen to take off his military 
cap and fling it high in the air. 

“ Highness,” said General,Boom, “the great- 
est military authorities esteem a masterly re- 
treat as among the grandest of warlike opera- 
tions. Xenophen for example—” 

“General,” said the princess, bat firmly, “ if 
you like to run away, you can. The Army of 
Gerolstein fights !” 

The Grand Duchess was very good-natured 
and feared that she had offended and humiliated 
the veteran warrior. So, to soothe his wounded 
pride, she said ; 

“And now, General, that I have taken on 
myself the responsibility which out of anxiety 
for my safety you would generously avoid, be 
kind enough to tell us how we are to fight the 
enemy. I know you have been thirsting for the 
battle yourself, though your loyal consideration 
for me compelled you to restrain your warlike 
ardor. You have doubtless considered the situ- 
ation well. You have mastered it with the in- 
spiration of military genius! Unfold your plan 
of operations.” 

Then Boom, pleased and flattered, went to 
work with an exposition. He would ‘intrench 
here, fortify there ; build a Martello tower on 
this eminence, dig a moat in that hollow ; draw 
lines of vallation and circumvallation ; and by 
the time that work was done— 

“ By the time that work is well begun,” ex- 


claimed Captain Fritz, breaking audaciously in, 
“the enemy will be in the capital !” ; 

“ Captain Fritz,” roared Boom, “I order you 
into arrest !”” 

‘‘ Captain Fritz,” said the Grand Duchess, “1 
release you from arrest. What would you sug- 

est ?” . 
re Highness, I would attack the enemy as he 
comes through the hills, and drive him back be- 
fore nightfall !” 

“What a pity you are not Commander-in- 
Chief !” sneered Boom. ; 

“T think so, too,” said the Grand Duchess,. 
pointedly. 

“ Madame,” said Boom, “a soldier knows his 
duty. You wish me to resign the command. 
Wohklauf, I resign it!” In truth the honest vet- 
eran by no means liked the notion of leading the 
Army of Gerolstein against the forces of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. 


“I thank you, General Boom,” replied his: 
mistress. “Your resignation is accepted. Cap- 
tain Fritz, I create you, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Gerolstein!” She took from her 
own own hat its plume of feathers and fixed it 
in the hat of the young commander. Then she 
sent to the Schloss for the sabre of herillustrous 
father, the sabre which had been dented at Jena 
and Leipzig,and she buckeledit with her own 
white and jeweled fingers round the manly waist of 
Marshal Fritz (she created him a marshal on the 
spot), and bade him go forth andconqier. The 
young hero swayed the sabre high in air, and 
vowed to return a victor or to die with the swor 
still grasped in his right hand. 

Ah, how the Duchess grieved that she was 
not a man, as from thie balcony of the Schloss she- 
saw the Army of Gerolstein, led by the fearless 
young marshal, march on its way to victory or 
death ! She waved a farewell with her hanker- 
chief, and then wentinto her bedroom’and wept. 
Then she plucked up heart again and composed 
a poem, embodying in beautiful verse her own 
feelings as she presented to Fritz the sabre of 
her sire. The publication of this poem in the 
court journal of Gerolstein is probably the foun- 
dation of the absurd report that her Highness 
sang a roistering war ballad before all the army 
when she presented Fritz with her father’s 
sword. 


All day long the roar of battle was heard 
among the hills, and as the sun declined the 
heart of the young Princess kept sinking and 
sinking ; the population of the ibs 
came pouring in to have the protectienof the walls 
and the fortress, and they all brought (to excuse 
their flight) the most terrible accounts of the 
strength of the enemy and the prodigious slaugh- 
ter he was making. Wagons full of wounded 
men were being’ brought in, and the wounded 
men could only say that there was a terri- 
ble fight, and they did not know which was 
winning. Some few fugitives, downright fugi- 
tives from the Gerolstein ranks came in too, and 
they represented the battle as wholly lost, and 
themselves as having ceased to perform prodi- 
gies of valor only because of the utter uselessness 
of attempting to do any more. General Boom, 
who had remained in command of the city, de- 
clared that all was over—that it all came of not 
taking his advice—and that they had better 
evacuate the capital at cnce. This suggestion, 
however he did not dare to make in the hearing 
of his mistress. 


The Grand Duchess felt very much like her 
country-woman, Thekla. “If the battle is lost,” 
she sighed to herself, “ ke will notreturn. He is. 
dead!’ And she was much inclined to sob and 
say with Thekla, “ Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind 
zurick; Ich habe genossen das irdische Glick ; 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet !” 
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Suddenly her heart was lighted bya flash of 
inner fire. “I don’t believe it,” she exclaimed, 
starting to her feet. “ Heis not dead ! Helives, 
and he is victorious |” 

If Prince Paul, the destined husband of the 
Princess, could have heard these words and seen 
the rapt expression which came over ber face, 
how would he have felt? But he, you know, is 
away—ever so far—shooting g®rillas in African 
forests. 


What sounds fall on the ear of the excited 
Grand Duchess? Shouts, huzzas, hochs, heils, 
exulting screams, crash of Trumpets and drums, 
rush of roaring populace along tumultuous streets, 
firing of salutes from the cannon on the walls ! 
Hoch lebe der Marischall Fritz. Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz. The Grand Duchess rushed to the 
balcony just in time to see Fritz at the head of 
his troops ride slowly across the drawbridge, 
Saluting the exulting crowd with repeated waves 
of his derted—oh, how dented !—sabre! With 
him was borne a perfect grove of flags captured 
from the conquered enemy ; while the prisoners 
and cannon taken from that enemy inthe fight 
had to be left outside the fortress, because there 
was not the remotest possibility of finding room 
for them within! In fact, Marshal Fritz had so 
utterly defeated the enemy that the enemy's bit- 
terest enemy could not wish him to be more ut- 
terly defeated. 


A week and the war was over. The Prusziaus, 
of course, ascribe its rapid conclusion to the re- 
sult of Sodawa ; but for my part, {think—and so 
does the Grand Dachess—that the defeat inflict- 
ed by Fritz on the Federal contingent bad a good 
deal more to do with the quick and happy con- 
summation. 


Was the grand Duchess now happy? If to 
grow paler and paler every hour; to become li- 
able to sudden fiushings and startings and out- 
bursts of passionate tears; to be restless by day 
and sleepless by night ; to lose all relish for food, 
all joy in hunting, or dancing, or music—if these 
are tokens of increasing happiness, then surely 
this Princess was a very happy youog woman. 
Women have such odd ways of showing their 
happiness sometimes, and this young per.on was 
of course as a princess especially capricious. 


My cousin, her Maid of Honor, observed that 
the Duchess’s eye and cheek always brightened 
when Marshal Friiz was near, aad that she often 
wept and prayed (secretly as she thought) when 
he was gone. 


One night there was a grand ball and concert 
at the Schloss, and the Princess did Marshal 
Fritz the honor to allow him to take her hand 
for the first dance. After the dance they walk- 
ed, for the sake of the cool fresh air of course, 
into the conservatory, and the Princess leaned 
heavily on the young soldier's arm, and looked 
on the ground and was silent. Ab, how changed 
was this impetuous volatile, capricious princess | 
What a stupid fellow this Fritz must have been, 
for all his military genius, if he never suspected 
—what my cousin and you and I have long sus- 
pected !” 

Any how, Marshal Fritz looked down at his 
beantiful companion and sighed. The Grand 
Duchess looked up surprised; and their eyes 
met. 

“ Are you unhappy, Marshal Fritz?” asked 
the sympathetic Princess. 

“Ohno, your Highness ! Only too happy.” 

The Grand Duchess sighed. “Isuppose men 
are always happy,” said she. 

“Great princesses ought to be always hap- 
py,” said the Marshal. ‘ 

“Why?” She turned sharply on him. 

“ Because they can control their own destinies 
—and give their love where they will.” 


The Grand Duchess thought of Prince Paul 
and shuddered. 

“Why are you unmarried, Marshal?” she 
asked. 

“Highness, who would marry me?” This 
was his playful evasion. 

“T know a lady in this court who would.” | 

“ Your Highness mocks me.” 

“ Ah no—I mean,no. Do you know, Mar- 
shal” (with an attempt at gayety) “that she has 
told me of her love, and beseught me to tell 
you ?” 

“Indeed, your Highness ?” 


“ Yes. Come back to the concert-room, ask 
me to sing, and you shall hear.” 

So they went into the concert-room, and her 
Highness sang, ostensibly for the company, re- 
ally for Fritz,a charming little ballad of her 
own composition, words, music, and all. It 
was meant to convey to Fritz the love of the 
courtlady, as the court lady was supposed to 
have told it to the Grand Duchess. “ Dites lai,” 
said the song—it was in’French, “ tell him that 
I love him; and that I am—not unlovely. Tell 
him”—a great deal more to the same effect. 


When the Marshal came to take a farewell that 
night of his condescending mistress she said to 
him, in a low tone: 

“ What shall I say to the lady ?” 

“ Highness—tell her that I am already en- 
gaged.” 

“Ah ciel! But no matter—so is she. En- 
gagements may be broken. There are women 
who would renounce rank and state and wealth 
for one they love—” 

“ Highness I am engaged toa woman whom 
I love beyond all God's creatures.” 

The Grand Duchess flung his outstretched 
hand away, turned from him in superb scorn 
with flashing eyes—and fell in a faint. 


Next day the capital was thrown into wild ex- 
citement by the disappearance of Marshal Fritz 
and the erasure of his name from the Army List. 
The baton of Marshal and the rank of Com- 
mander-in-OChief again fell to the veteran Gen- 
eral Boom. Her Highness publicly reinstated 
him in his old position, and paid him many com- 
pliments. When the ceremony was {over she 
said to my cousin, “Oh, how weary lam! What 
a detestable oldfool that Boom is !” 


A good many of the Grand Duchess’s loyal 
subjects said much the same thing that night, 
and mournedjover the disappearance cf the hand- 


some, brilliant, and popular Fritz. 


A new excitement for excited Gerolstein— 
Prince Paul has returned from his explorations, 
and has sent an embassy to ask, in all due form 
for the celebration of his betrothal with the 
Grand Duchess. And the Grand Duchess meek- 
ly consented, and begged that he will Svisit the 
court in person at once. And he is coming to- 
morrow. “ As well first as last,” sighed the 
young Princess. “ What avails delay—now ?” 


She never slept that night. She paced her 
chamber; she looked out of the window, and 
thought very sadly of the night—ah, how far 
distant it seemed !—when gazing through the 
same panes, she saw for the first time the manly 
form of the brave young soldier whom alone of 
all men on earth she had everloved. The moon 
shone then on his fair hair and noble features— 
ah! it shone now upon the red nose and bow- 
legs of old Hans Wurst, who was pacing the 
court-yard as sentinel. For Fritz she would 
have given up Prince Paul and rank and dig- 
nity ; she Swould have married him and lived 
with him au qguatrieme in Paris—ah ! or even in 


Brussels; and she had betrayed her weakness 
| to him ; and he, the humble soldier whom her 


generosity and her love had raised to dignity, 
had told her that he had already a fiancée whom 
he loved, and that the Grand Duchess of Gerol- 
stein must be insulted and rejected, perhaps for 
a grisette or a Kellnerin! The poor Grand 
Duchess suffered deeply. Good lack! these 
great people have their feelings, especially the 
woinen, 


Morning came at last, and I am bound to say 
that the Grand Duchess had herself dressed with 
all care and taste and splendor. Her eyes were 
very red at first, and I am afraid she used a lit- 
tle rouge to make her cheeks look less pale. My 
cousin observed that she trembled very much, 
and she strove to animate her by speaking of 
Prince Paul. Theattempt did not seem very 
successful. 


Roll of the drums! Clangor of the martial 
trumpets! Thunder of the cannon! Prince 
Paul and his swite have arrived! The Duchess 
heard the sounds, and her heart sickened. She 
heard the wild, enthusiastic, frantic cheering of 
the populace. Good Heaven! what do they 
cheer for? What do they care for Prince Paul? 
Micerable sycophants, knew ye not Pompey? 
Never did they cheer so lustily before since he— 
since Fritz came back a conquerer from the 
battle! More and more cheering yet! The fickle 
crowd seem to have no thr sats, no memories, no 
hearts for any one but Prince Paul, 


The Grand Duchess with scorn in her heart 
but all her jewels on hertperson, stood, surround - 
ed by her ladies, at the head of the great stair- 
case to receive the illustrious and odious guest. 
She was very firm now, but pale and cold. She 
saw the glittering group approach. Her mind 
must have been shaken, she began to think, by 
her futile love and agony ; for in the popular 
huzzas for Prince Paul she seemed only to hear 
the repetition of one loved, lost name. The 
Prince is near. Le stands.on the highest step 
of the staircase but one—the one she stands on. 
She braces up her nerves and her heart to re- 
ceive with dignity her future husband. She is 
concious, that a tall figure bends before her 
and she bends too; and then looking up, all 
pale and calm,she meets the enraptured eyes 
of Marshal Fritz ! 


“ Ah, love,” he whispers, as she sinks into his 
arms, “| told you I was engaged to one whom 
Tloved beyond all God’s creatures! Paul your 
betrothed, and Fritz your lover, are one |” 


So there is thestory; and it is a true one. 
Little more remains to be said, except that the 
pair were married, and that the Grand Duchess, 
inspired by “ Fritz,” was patriotic enough to al- 
low Gerolstein to be absorbed into Prussia for 
the good of Germany, and that Prince Paul’s do- 
minions share the same fate; and that Pauland 
his wife take rank at the Prussian Co rt, but 
live for the most part in a delicious, luxurious, 
and romantic privacy, travelling when and where 
they will, tarrying where they please, cultivating 
art and letters, and lovicg much. And what a 
shame it was of M. Offeabach to make a naughty 
and vulgar opera bouffe out of the love-story 
of my Grand Duchess and her Fritz; and how 
lucky it was that I happened to have a cousin 
at the Grand Duchess’s court who could tell me 
the true story inorder that I might make it 
known! It is, as I have said, taken at second- 
hand, or second pair of lips, from the Grand 
Duchess herself. ‘ Dites dui,” said the Grand 
Duchess to my cousin—“ tell him’’—that is me ; 
and so I have been told all the story, and now IL 
have told it all to you, as I was bidden to do. 
Therefore I hope that for the future you will 
see the Grand Duchess in her true light, and not 
as flippant and vulgar M. Offenbach has chosen 
falsely to show her off. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


THiS EVENING AND AFTERNOON, last performances 
of 


DORA. 

Messrs. Frederick Robinson, C. H. Vandenhoff, H. E. 
Daly, Miss Lizzie Price, Miss Kittie Blanchard, and cthers ia 
the cast. 

The Burlesque of 

BLACK EYED SUSAN. 

Messrs. Stuart Robson, H. Poarson, H. F. Paly, H. Josephs, 

Misses Kitty Blanchard, Mary Cary, and cthers. 


Seats may be obtained at the box office, at Schirmer’s, 
No. 701 Broadway , and the General Ticket Office, 112 Broad- 
way. 

Docrs open at 74 : overture at 8. 

This Compary will appear at WALLACK’S, Monday, July 
5th, 


NOW OPEN,’ 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN, 


FOR THE SUMMER f£EASON. 


“THEODORE THOMAS, 
with his 
Unrivalled Orchestra, 
every evening. 


gy ‘ 
Popular Garden Gourerts, 
Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the dey on the Cornet-a-Piston. 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JULY 4th, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS, 
CONDUCTOR : THEODORE THOMAS, 


ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Private Boxes Extra Two Dollars. 


SreciaL Notice.—The Broadway, Seventh avenve and Belt 
Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth and Eighth 
avenue Cars are distant but a short block, 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager...............4+ J. L. WALLACE, 
. LAST NIGHT 

Of the New Grand Spectacular Burlesque Pantomime of 
CORALLINE ; 


LAURI TROUPE 
IN NEW COMIC SCENES. 


In consequence of the preparation necessary for the pro- 
duction ot DORA avd BLACK-EYED SUSAN, there will 
be no Matinée on Saturday, July 3. 


MONDAY, July 5, 
DORA AND BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Twenty-third Street and Highth Avenue, 
Mr, dames Fisk, dv ig. <s0cecnsssuacise gh oeeseeeeeF roprietor, 
LUCILLE WESTERN... .....00-ceseseecovees eee Directress, 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 

SATURDAY EVENING, 
SATURDAY, MATINEE AT 2. 
SATURDAY, MATITEE AT 2, 

LEAH, THE FORSAKEN, 

LEAH, THE FORSAKEN, 

LEA, THE FORSAKEN. 

MONDAY, JULY 5, 
OLIVER TWIST. 


Normal Academy of Music. 
AT PAINSVILLE, Ohio. 
Commences July 6th, 1869, and continues eight weeks, 
TEACHERS; 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland. 
“« §. B, HAMLEN, cr 
‘« J. EDWARD HANER, New York City. 
« GEO, W. BRAINARD, Cleveland. 
For Circulars of this excellent Music School address : 
8. B. HAMLEN, 
228 Euclid ayenue, Cleveland, 0, 


A LADY TEACHER, 
competent to give thorough instruction in SINGING, is re- 
quired at NASSAU COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE. Apphica- 
tion to be made immediately to Professor §, IL, RITTER, 
313 West 55th street, N. Y. 


Watson's Art Journal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 


The office of Watson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 Broad- 
way, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received, 

All communications shoulé be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Pjace. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shal] be pleased to 
receive information from al] parts of the country, on the ac- 
tive progress of the Arts ct Music and Painting. We will pay 
particular attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle al] facts of interest. We invite a!l to commuricate 
with us, with the assurance tnat such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and courteous consideration. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion........... ie citer 30 cents. 
Back page = " Sinla@le tse wls’vawwie sienic 20 cents. 
Inside pages “ & five wieleletrwde ys ete's .15 cents. 


Amusement page FS Ny aad ieiy aistreloie te cate 20 cents. 

Fer Advertisements intended for one month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made. 

Clubs of five........ Caria Ac sasne aaa fF $16 00 

Postage on Watscn’s ART JOURNAL, paid at the nearest 
post-office, is 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance. 

Advertisements intended for the week’s issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 


OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
. Corner of Astor Place. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Sr. James Hore, June 17, 1869. 
THIRD DAY OF THE FESTIVAL. 

The third day of the great Festival was dedi- 
cated to the people at large, the programme be- 
ing of a character to please the public iaste. 
This was a jast deference to the taste of the 
many, because the many made the success of 
the enterprise, and to them every consideration 
was due. It would have been a manifest absur- 
dity, had the taste of the few been allowed to 
absorb the services of that vast assemblage, 
more egpecially, wien the occasion was one of 
general and not of class interest. Besides, it 
could not be expected that thirty or forty thou- 
sand people, gathered together from all parts of 
the country, would listen contentedly toa se- 
ries of classical compozitions however beauti- 
ful; which it is admitted on all sides are compre- 
hensible only to a select few, and the Peace 
Jubilee is hardly the occasion on which to com- 
mence educating the masses to love the works 
of the great classical writers. Therefore, the 
people had a day of their own, and nobly did 
they turn out to do it honor. 

The two previous performances had given 
such unqualified delight to the tens of thousands 
of people present, that the fact of its magnifi- 
cence spread abroad like wildfire. The press of 
the country, with the exception of the carping, 
snarling, untruthful writers from New York, 
sent forth a pean of praise wide-spread, pro- 
nouncing it, with one accord, a wonderful tri- 


umphant success, both musically and financially, 
to a degree passing all expectations. The re- 
sult was an increased excitement. The people 
were thoroughly aroused, and flocked into Bos- 
ton from every quarter ; the railroads, boats and 
horse cars, being literally overwhelmed with 
passengers. Fabulous prices were given for 
tickets ; for even in Boston there were specula-~ 
tors about, ard as every resource was exhausted 
before three o’clock, thousands of anxious and 
travel-wearied people, were unable to get within 
the Coliseum. Every effort was made by the 
committee to accommodate every body, but. 
space, even in the vast Coliseum had been ex- 
hausted. As may be imagined, the dizappoint- 
ment was severe and trying, but nothing could 
be done, and we are bound to confess that so 
orderly and good-tempered a crowd, under such 
circumstances, we never beheld before. Some 
hard jokes were uttered, bat the condition of 
| things was accepted as a necessary evil, and 
many even rejoiced at their exclusion, because 
the announcement of “No more room,” was a 
guarantee of the success of the undertaking, 
and a proof that Boston can do anything she- 
undertakes to do. 

Amid all this generous enthusiasm and honest. 
excitement, there was one great dissentient voice, 
whose mighty undertone of disapproval almost. 
overpowered the harmonious crash of ten thous- 
and jubilant voices, whose songs were re-echoed! 
triumphantly by thrice ten theusand listeners,. 
moved to the soul by the sublimity of the mu- 
sical utterances : 


"Twas D———, the 
alone ; 

He found none to join him, not even one. 

But still, like a patriarch mourning his flock, 

He boldly stood forward, encountering the shock 

Of ridicule—knowing that he ’twas who brought 

Great Beethoven up with a spoon, and who taught 

That Handel was great upon Fugues—that, in short, 

He knew ore than all the world else could or 
ought. 

He vetoed the Festival—called it ah m— 

From the great ‘Hallelujah ” down to the drum: 

He roared out that anvils and cannon and all 

The ten thousand voices, would end in a bawl. 

So Dogberry like, it thus came to pass, 

The great critic D-——-- wrote himself down an a—. 


The programme of the third day was as fol- 
lows: 
ANNIVERSARY OF tae ee OF BUNKER 


great critic, who growled on. 


PATRIOTIO AND MILITARY PROGRAMME, 
Popular and Familiar Music. 

1. Overture: ‘Fra Divolo”.........,... ...Auber.. 
Arranged for Grand Orchestra of one thousand. 
performers, fifty trumpeters performing the 
solo pars usually played by one trumpet. 
Chorus: “ Judgment Hymn”......... -Luther. 
Full chorus, orgen, orchestra and band mik-~ 
taire, 
Grand March, ‘‘ Peace Festival.” Composed for 
this occasion and arranged for grand orchesira. 
and military band combined. 


2 


band cf one thousand, one hundred anyils,. 
several drum corps, artillery, bells, etc. The 
anvil part will be porformed by one hundred 
members of the Boston Fre Deprrtment. 


6. Overture Triumphale, on the American Na- 
tional Air, ‘Hail Columbia,” introducing the 
full chorus, accompanied hy the grand Or-- 


chestra, military band, and other accompani- 
MMIOTITA SF eltetile oes ass ones oa Bible .C. C. Convers. 
Imtermission—fifteen minutes. 
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. Marche Militaire: ‘* Prince Freerick Carl’ Blise. | 
Band of one thousand performers. | 

8, National Aur, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” Sung : 

by Madame Parepa-Rosa, 

9. ‘The harp that once thro’ Tara’s balis”.. Moore. 
Arranged for full chorus, grand orchestra, mil- 
itary band, and organ. 

. Aria for ‘Trumpet, from ‘‘ 1] Bravo”.. Mercadante, 
Performed by M. Arbuckle, with ‘orchestra ac- 
companiment. 

. Chorus: “ Night Shades no Longer.”.... Rossini. 
Grand chorus, organ, and orchestra. 

. Overture: ‘ Stradella’ 

Reed Band and five hundred performers. 

18. Choral: One Hundredth Psalm, Chorus, organ, 

orchestra, military band, etc. 


The overture to Fra Divolo was selections 
well suited to the occasion from its popular and 
telling qualities and its brilliant crescendos, but 
the soft movement with which it commences, 
did not promi<e well, for it was barely audible ; 
but as it progressed and the audience became 
quieted, the noble orchestra asserted its strength, 
and the working of the crescendos was very 
grand indeed. The trumpet solo played by 
fifty performers, wavered a little at first, from 


the fact that the furce was separated into two 
bodies, but Mr. Gilmore soon brought them 
handsomely together, and the effect was full 
and prevading. The effect of the thousand ia- 
struments was grand in the extreme, not through 
an overpoweriog tone, but from its rich and solid 
volume. 

Luther’s Judgment Hymn is one of the grand- 
est chorales extant. Its melodic step is grave 
and majestic; its harmony full and diatonic ; 
and its episodes of the warniog call of the 
judgment trumpet, gives it a significance little 
short of sublimity. Asa vehiclefor the display 
of an immense body of voices, combined with 
instruments and organ, no selection could be 
found more favorable. It was sung with all the 
necessary grandeur, and the dullest ear could 
scarcely fail to be impressed by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of harmonious sound and ihe shading 
of piano forteso powerfully marked out. A re- 
sult so grand has never been heard in this coun- 
try before. 

The Grand Peace Festival March, by M. Jan- 
notta, is a work by no means worthy of the 
occasion it was intended to celebrate. The 
subjects are extremely common-place, devoid of 
all decision of character, but smooth and fiow- 
ing. It is well instrumented, and for ordinary 
occasions will be found an indifferent good march. 
It was well played, and the combination of grand 
orchestra, military band, and great organ, gave 
out a magnificent body of tone. 
~ Madame Parepa-Rosa’s appearance was the 
signal for a general outburst of enthusiasm ; a 
roar of applause ran through the house, and the 
whole choras rose shouting and waving hand- 
kercbiefs. The effect was thrilling to hear and 
see, and to Madame Rosa it must have been a 
proud and happy moment. She sang the Aria, 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime” superbly ; inspired by 
the brilliant and hearty reception. She sent 
her magnificent voice rolling through the vast 
building with a clear, bright utterance, that told 
with distinctness in the remotest corner. Not, 
of course, that its full power provided all parts ; 


the power was lessened, but its purity remained 
intact. 1t is needless to say that her perform- 
ance was greeted with a very storm of applause. 

The eagerness of the pablic to hear the great 
popular success of the Festival, the “ Auvil Cho- 
rug,” exhibited itself even before the firemen, 
hammers in hand, filed down the stage, in fever- 
ish applause, which burst ont into a roar, when 
the first red shirt appeared. The anvil strikers 
seemed delighted with their part of the per- 
formance, and appeared fully impressed with its 
importance. Ranged on either side of the Con- 
ductor, Mr. Gilmore, they timed their stroke 
to his beat with perfect precision. The strokes 
were alternate, fifty men on the right hand and 
fifty on the left. Mr. Gilmore adopted a novel 
style of beat, marking the time with both hands. 
As his right hand fell, down came the right ham- 
mers; as his left hand fell, down came the left 
hammera, and all with so little deviation from 
exactness, that only the Zribwne critic’s ear 
could distinguish the faintest variation. The 
tones of the anvils were apparently about a fifth 
apart, their respective weights being somewhere 
about 80 pounds and 120 pounds. The effect of 
the clang was perfectly indescribable; it was 
neither tearing nor piercing, pl: aging nor displeas- 
ing; it was simply exciting and curious, creat- 
ing a desire to hear it over again, without any 
defined reason why. When the eleven thousand 
voices joined in with the orchestra, the organ, 
the anvils and the cannons, the combination was 
so powerful, so quaint in its contrast, so noisy 
and yet go completely dominated by the music, 
that it fairly took one’s breath away, and-we 
freely forgave the glaring anomalies for the sake 
of the daring novelty. Of course it gained a 
furious and imperative encore. 

The first part closed with the performance of 
an Overture Triumphal, based upon the Ameri- 
can National Song “ Hail Columbia,” composed 
by Mr. C. C. Converse. This is the ouly work 
of the slightest pretension that we have met 
with from the pen of Mr. Converse. From what 
we had seen we had expected but little at his 
hands, but we were very pleasantly disappointed, 
for his Overture is a composition of very consid- 
erable merit. All that is his own is good, he 
only fails in the treatment of the air itself, 
wherein he uses the voices most unvocally. The 
form is good, the slow movement very charm- 
ing; the Allegro is a bold, free movement, and 
the instrumentation shows so practised a hand 
that it would seem to be, in the case of Mr. Con- 
verse, a work of almost inspiration ; for only a 
person perfectly familiar from long practice with 
the resources of our orchestra could have handled 
that difficult organization with so much free- 
dom, character and effect. We must award 
high credit to Mr. Converse, and urge him to 
write more in the same direction. The firing of 
cannons and the ringing of bells, which greatly 
enforced the climax, was not, we presume, con- 
templated in his score. 


Carl Bilse’s “ Prince Frederick” is a good 
military march, with some strong points of ef- 


ce eceaisoned aaa eERRS Catt” Etoes| te poner Wak eAbeIET WEL Tes DALY akined | TE wad Wa GR eee and was brilliantly executed. The thousand 
instruments were prompt, and wavered in no 
particular under Mr. Gilmore’s steady, emphatic 
beat. 

Madame Parepa- Rosa's appearance again 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience, and as 
her voice rang out in our sational anthem, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” which seemed grander 
than ever, through her emphatic and spirited 
atterance, the enthusiasm intensified, and peal 
after peal of applause greeted her efforts and de- 
manded a repetition. This great golo display, 
combined with all the resources of chorus, or- 
ebestra, and organ, presented a rendering of our 
national anthem in a manner that has never been 
approached in grandeur, majesty, and sublimity 
of power since America has had a national exis- 
tence. The great and profound writers upon 
musical art inthis country—great, because they 
are permitted to parade their magnificent igno- 
rance in the columns of powerful daily papers, 
and are backed up by the proprietors, more igno- 
rant of art than the writers they employ—may 
affect to look down upon such a performance as 
the last we have described ; but we believe that 
if the great creators of music of the Old World, 
which these men only. know by name, could 
have heard that simple tune, given as it was 
given on the 17th of June, they would have felt 
their blood stirred as it was never stirred before, 
and would have wept tears of joy at the mighty 
scope and the revealed grandeur of musical 
sound. 

Next came a simple common-place air, “ The 
Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” given with 
all the resources of chorus, orchestra and organ. 
What can there be in such a performance more 
than can be given by a single beautiful voice ? 
Why use such vast means to so insignificant an 
end? We simply say, that through the whole 
five days’ performance, nothing was given so 
marvellously beautiful as this simple air. Its 
plaintive beauty, its sad under-tone, its thrilling 
strain of patriotism, were intensified a thousand 
times intensified to a degree, that when that 
overwhelming flood of pure melody rolled through 
the vast Coliseum, thousands were weeping ; for 
so grand a cry of sorrow, so mighty a sound of 
musical lamentation, never rose from human lips 
before. There were many fine musicians pres- 
ent, and all were equally moved ; some who like 
the venerable Lowell Mason and William Mason, 
came hundreds of miles to attend the Festival,. 
and forgot to brush away the unconscious tears 
which coursed down their cheeks, as they sat 
beneath the spell of this wonderful simple per- 
formance. 

Carl Zerrahn, who has recently listened to 
the great choral organizations of England and 
Germany, states, that, while yielding unbounded 
admiration to the magnificent choral singing of 
Bngland, of all the splendid performances he 
heard at the Crystal Palace, London, that which: 
pleased him most, was the singing of a simple 
German Part Song, by six thousand trained 
voices. He does not pretend to explain the 
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effect, simply because it was too profound for ex- | fire, and now melting by its pathos—and the pe- 


pression. But he will never forget it, any more 


culiar ease and grace with which she renders 


than will those present forget the singing of | everything which she attempts, have a peculiar 


Tara’s Halls, by eleven thousand singers on 
Yhursday, the 17th of Jane. 1869. 

Mr. Arbuckle acquitted himself in the aria 
from “ I] Bravo” for cornet, in most admirable 
style. He has a pure, firm, and tender tone, 
together with remarkable brilliancy of execation. 
He plays with spirit, but also with grace and 
sentiment. The cornet sounded well in the 
©oliseum ; even at the further end, the tone was 
élear and pure, and only a little subdued. 

The chorus, “ Night’s shade no longer,” by 
Rossini, isa graceful and flowing composition, and 
was well adapted to show off the delicate color- 
ing of which that vast body of singers was capa- 
ble. We could scarcely have expected more re- 
finement, more smoothness, or more exactitude, 
from a quartette of choice singers than the chorus 
displayed in this selection. 

Flotow’s overture to Stradella for 500 reed 
instruments was played with unexpected preci- 
sion, and was remarkably successful. 

The third day's performance wound up most 
appropriately with that grandest of old chorales, 
the Old Hundred. It was sung with breadth, 
grandeur, and majesty; its solemn strains march- 
ed on with irresistible dignity—its pauses were 
magnificent, and we can only yield to its per- 
formance unqualified praise and admiration. 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore's “ popular day,” was truly 
a most brilliant success. From the beginning to 
the end there was not a hitch to mar the har- 
mony of the whole, and we believe that a more 
thoroughly delighted audience, or one more 
deeply impressed, never left a hall devoted to 
music, and Mr. Gilmore, by his firm, sure lead- 
ing, rose a hundred per cent. higher in the esti- 
‘mation of the public. He proved that he was 
not only capable of conceiving a great musical 
‘idea, but competent to carry it out by personal 
direction. Mr. Gilmore’s name, to day, was on 
évery tongue throughout the city, and on every 
ail-car, and if a vote had been taken, we believe 
-he would have been Governor of the State. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
ne ne 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

Eyery genuine lover of good music magnifi- 
cently rendered, must have rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity once more afforded of hearing the far- 
famed Madame Bishop, in Adelaide, Australia. 
‘This is the third visit of this gifted cantatrice, 
and on each of the last two visits she has in. 
creased the number of her friends and admirers, 
while she has retained her firm hold on those 
who years ago listened with rapture to her ex- 
quisite notes. Madame Bishop has not only a 
fine voice, but she has all the culture which care- 
ful study under the most favorable circumstances 
and with the highest advantages could give. 
She has been before the public for many years, 
and yet her attractions as a high-class vocalist 
seem to be perennial. Her simple unaffected 


manner, her sweet voice—now exciting \y its ! 


witchery about them which takes all hearts cap- 
tive. 


There was almost a crush on Tuesday evening 
at White’s rooms. The large hall was quite 
full with the elite of the city. Madame Bishop 
could not fail to be gratified with her reception, 
and she showed her gratitude by singing with 
spirit and exquisite taste. 


Mr. Lascelles gave two of his brilliant solos on 
the pianoforte with all his accustomed skill and 
expression. In the first part, Madame Bishop’s 
“ Come Bello” brought out unfalteringly Donni- 
zetti’s difficult music, which only a first-class 
cantatrice would attempt. The ever-welcome 
“ Home, Sweet Home,’ was sung by the same 
lady with even more than her accustomed taste 
and pathos, and it was greeted with loud and 
long-continued applause. Mr. Wilkie sang “Let 
me likea Soldier fall,” so as to obtain an encore. 


marvellous range of his remarkable voice, was 
as welcome as ever. The first part concluded 
with the remarkable duet, “Da Quel di,” by 
Madame Bishop and Mr. Lascelles, which was 
finely rendered. 


In the second part Madame Bishop gave with 
rare pathos “Come Home, Father,” which 


brought tears into many eyes, and showed the 
entire mastery she obtained over the feelings of 
her audience. We shall have two more oppor- 
tunities for hearing her, and we may safely pre- 
dict for her full houses on both occasions. We 
may add that, though Lady Kdith Fergusson 
was not present, a party from Government 
House were in attendance, and occupied the 
seats of honor. 


Oo 


SCHOOL CONCERTS. 


The following admirable programmes, were 
performed by the young ladies, of Mrs. Porter's 
Academy, Farmington, Ct. They were project- 
ed and carried out usder the direction of Mr. 
Karl Klauser, Professor of Music at the 
Academy. It is good for music that such pro- 
grammes can delight a miscellaneous ciass of 
young lady scholars. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1869. 
THIRTY-NINTH CONCERT. 


Trio; B flak; OpsO Tec. .cccctere de io areas Beethoven 
i, Allegro moderato. 2. Scherzo, Allegro. 
8. Andante cantabile, 4, Allegro moderato. 
Messrs. Mills, Kopta, and Bergner. 


Prelude—Fugue and Capriccio, (Suite, D 
MMINOL Aisles ores widen Aeigeae eeepc sine eres 
Mrs. 8. B. Mills. 


BSonates Ds Op. "8 rs Basho cece ss oe Mendelssohn 
1, Allegro assaivivace. 2, Allegretto Scherzando. 
8. Adagio. 4, Molto Allegro e vivace. 

Messrs. Mills and Bergner. 


Handel 


Mazurka, Op. 6, No. 1, ) p 
Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, t Pe A IT IOENT Chopin 
Mrs. S. B. Mille. 
| Sonate, A minor, Op. 105...............- Schumann 


1. Mit leidenschaftlichem Ausdruck. 
2. Allegretto. 83. Lebhaft. 
Messrs. Mills and Kopta, 


FBIDAY, JUNE 25, 1869. x 

FORTIETH CONCERT. 
Trio, Ei flat, Op. 100% eee teveeiuarl ns «2 Schubert 
1. Allegro. 3. Allegro moderato, Scherzando. 


2. Andante con moto. Allegro moderato. 
Messrs. Mills, Kopta, and Bergner. 


Cat's Fugae.........0.escdecesvewevecseune Scarlatti 

HOMERS. Dai. whee $ soso oltlnks «eee Rameau 
Mrs. 8. B. Mills. 

Sonate, D minor, Op. 85, No. 1............ Fr. Kiel 


. Kie 
1. Allegro moito e appassionato. 2. Menuetto, Al, 
3. Sicihano, Temo con variazioni. 4, Presto. 
Messrs. Mills and Kopta, 
Sonate, F minor, Op. 57 ..............- Beethoven 
1. Allegro assai. 2. Andante con moto. Allegro 
ma non troppo. 
* Mrs. 8. B. Mills. 


Phantasiestuecke, Op. 88.............+65 Schumann 
1, Romanze. 2. Humoreske, 
3. Duett. 4, Finale. 
Messrs. Mills, Kopta, and Bergner. 


Central Park Garden.—This delightfrl place 
of amusement is thronged every night with the 
most fashionable audiences. The weather seems 
to make but little difference as regards numbers, 


| 80 great are the attractions offered, and so de- 
| Mr. Lascelle’s “Robin Ruff,” which shows the lighted and comfortable are those who brave — 


the elements to attend. To-morrow, Sunday, 


there will be afternoon and evening concerts, _ 


and on Monday, the Fourth of July will be 
kept, and a grand afternoon concert will take 
place in addition to the regular evening concert. 

Wallack's Theatre—The Selwyn Company, 
that has met with such brilliant success at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, will take possession of 
Wallack’s Theatre,on Monday evening next, 
and will produce the same pieces—“ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” and “Dora”—the representations of 
which have crowded the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
nightly. 

Booth’s Theatre—* Enoch Arden” has lite- 
rally carried the city by storm ; its exciting hu- 
mau interests seem to possess a charm for the 
public, who weep over this sad tale of suffering 
and enduring love. The house is crowded nightly, 
and “ Enoch Arden” will assuredly keep posses- 
sion of the stage until the advent of that great 
actress, Miss Bateman. 


The Grand Opera House.—The fine drama of 
“Oliver Twist” will be produced at this elegant 
establishment on Monday evening next, with a 
strong and talented cast. “ Leah” will be given 
at the matinee to-day, and this evening at eight 
o'clock. 

The Normal Academy of Music, Painesville, 
Ohio—This popular Academy of Music will 
commmence its session of eight weeks, on Tues- 
day, the 6th of July. Its teachers are gentle- 
men of well known reputation, and the prestige 
of their names is sufficient to attract a fall and 
first-class attendance. The leading teachers are 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart, Mr. S. B. Hamlen, Mr. 
J. Edward Haner, and Mr. Georgo W. Brain- 
ard. Mr. J. E. Haner is from New York, where 
he made his reputation last season as a sol> 
pianist. He has studied in the best schools of 
Germany and France, and is specially adapted 
to the position of piano instruction, in this pop- 
ular institution. 
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Cn nen eee ee aareeener ener eran ee oneeeneeeten enema eee es 


Rew Hooks, 


Warwick, or tHE Lost NatIonavitigs oF AmMB- 

rica : A Novel, by Marsriktp Tracy Wat- 

_ worth, author of “Lalu,” * Hotspur,” ** Storm- 
cliffe,” ete. G. W. Carleton, New York. 


Hstimated by the modern rule of civilization, 
yiz., that “success is a test of merit,” “ War- 
wick” is a great novel. The people will have 
it, and they will have it, moreover, by thou- 
sands. But the critics of the leading journals 
differ widely as to its merits, artistic construc- 
tion, and purpose. Weread the book to the 
end, and were intensely absorbed. We like the 
novel, and when we admit that the authsr man- 
ifests genius in the delineation of character, 
power in probing the secret emotions of the hu- 
man heart, and an original and even brilliant 
imagination, we are confident that the follow- 
ing fault finding will be ascribed to a genuine 
and sympathetic criticism. “Warwick” ic 
overloaded with erudition and classical refer- 
ences ; not excessively so, but there is too much 
of it. Walter Scott is our highest model in this 
respect. His learning flows in easily and natu- 
rally with the current of his narrative. Ib 
“ Warwick ” there are times when it seems to 
us that erudition is dragged in by the ears. 
This is an occasional error in the style. 

When the rope broke in the darkness of the 
bottomless pit of the mountain cave, and Con- 
stant Karl was precipitated into apparently 
hottomless immensity, there was apparent to us 
the touch of a master-band at glescription. 
Unreal and problematical as were the scenes in 
that lower abyss, they neverthelees thrilled us 
with their beauty, fiery grandeur and novelty. 

For boldness and copiousness of imagination 
Mr. Walworth has no equal in America. He 
breaks through all our prejudices against the 
sensational, and opens for us panoramic scenes 
of the ideal and gorgeous in nature, (for who 
shall dispute as to what the internal fires of the 
earth may be doing day by day ?) and thrills us 
with something of the exaltation we experienced 
in early youth when reading the “ Arabian 
Nights,” or in maturer years when following 
Walter Scoti’s “ White Lady of Avenel” drawn 
through the yawniug earth with Halbert Glen- 
dinning to the grotto of splendid spars and 
crystals glowing in the fire light from the altar 
of alabaster in the centre of the earth. 

On the whole, “ Warwick” is admirable, and 
may with propriety be laid on the table of every 
moral, pure and intellectual family in the land. 
No one will regret the few hours spent in its 
‘perusal, for it is an excellent accompaniment to 
summer relaxation andamusement. The dedi- 
cation to Morris Puruirs, the accomplished 
editor of the Home Journal, is really graceful 
and an additional evidence of the author’s good 
taste and appreciation of men. 


We have received the “ Report of the School 
Committee,” Boston (Alfred Mudge & Son), to 
which we shall allude further on ,the first op- 
portunity. 


Messrs. Putnam & Son have published the 
two clever manuals of Madade Cavé, of ihe 
Amsterdam Academy of Fine Arta. The first 
part of her work, relating principally to draw- 
ing, was issued some months since, and the sec- 
ond, prepared for teaching oil and water-color 
painting, is now reproduced from the French 
edition. This method has been thoroughly tried 
in France, and is the one designated by the de- 
cree of the Minister of Public Instruction, for 
use in the uormal schools of the empire. It was 
approved by a commission appointed by the 
government, and comprising a no less distin- 
guished authority than Eugene Delacroix. The 
report of the great artist gives the preference 
to this method for its superior excellence in 
training the eye and the memory, by perfect 
models, and at the same time encouraging the 
pupil to give free scope to his feeling and in- 
vention as he requires skill. The report says: 
“Thi3s method can be taught more practically 
than any other, and it has a reliable starting 
point, such as ne other can offer. It ‘renders 
the teacher’s task infinitely more easy. and, in- 
deed, enables a person of moderate artistic tal- 
ent to instruct pupils with good success. Even 
pupils can be made to take the place of teach- 
ers, when they have reached a certain degree of 
facility in the procees of the method.” The 
work gives full directions for the various tech- 
nical processes of water color and oil painting, 
and teaches also of harmony of colors, princi - 
ples of composition, grouping, management of 
light and shade, etc. It contains much instruc- 
tion which may prove valuable even to art-stu- 
dents who have advanced beyond the rank of 
tyros. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


About this period of the year we are accus- 
tomed to expect little novelty at the Opera. 
London is full, and every one who cares for this 
particular scrt of amusement will attend once 
or twice, if not oftener,in order to see what 
is going on. Subscribers, moreover, are rarely 
absent from their stalls or boxes, and last, 
not least, there being no longer two houses 
to choose from, amateurs must be satisfied to 
put up with whatever they can obtain at the 
one which now represents the two in coalition. 
That, for the most part, amateurs are sufficiently 
well entertained, is true; for, while on certain 
nights they may hear Madame Adelina Patti in 
her mest admired characters, and on others 
Malle. Christine Nilsson, the consideration of 
minor questions is put aside; and, not to speak 
of occasional ‘shortcomings in the general en- 
semble, still less of the almost total absence of 
novelty, few complaints are audibly uttered. 
Such is the spell exercised by youth, genius, 
and agreeable personal qualifications combined. 
The deep poetry and expression of Fidelio, 
the classic sublimity of Medea, the gorgeous 
and picturesque beauty of Giuellawme Tell (three 
of the grandest productions of the musical art, 
as applied to operatic purposes) weigh as nothing 
in comparison. And we cannot shyt our eyes 
to the fact that, in these days, the attraction of 
opera ([talian opera at ali events) is not the 
music, but the requisites, physical and artistic, 
of those to whom in each work are assigned the 
principal female characters. We say “female 
characters” advisadly, remembering that just at 


present that musically potent voice of man which 
we are used to denominate “ tenor” has on the 
Italian lyric stage few adequate representatives, 
and we might equally have said female “ sopra- 
no,” for a like reason, seeing that we have no 
contralto of any eminence to speak of. Thus 
within the past fortnight crowded andiences 


have assemled to hear Madame Patti in the 


Sonnambula, the Barbiere,and Don Giovanni, 
and to hear Mdlle. Nilsson in Fauste Maryhe- 
ritta, Martha, and the Traviata. Signor Cagn- 
onini's Don Bucefalo, as we anticipated, has 
been withdrawn from the bills, and this not 
merely because neither Mdlle. Nilsson nor 
Madame Patti took any part in it—although, 
had Don Bucefalo been something better than 
the most trivial of frrees, its life, on that ac- 
count alone, would, we candidly believe, haye 
been none the less evanescent. 

_ Nervertheless, all this merely tends to estab- 
lish more firmly the conviction we have long 
entertained—that two operas might exist and 
flourish provided one of them would devote it- 
self solely to the production of those master- 
pieces which of necessity outlive singers, and 
the other to works best calculated for exhibit- 
ing the talents of the accepted prime donne of the 
hour. If an opera house were vigorously con- 
ducted on the same principles as the Monday 
Popular Concerts, there could, in our opinion, 
be small risk cf its ultimate suceess. There is 
a public in this great metropolis for Medea and 
such like compositions, just as there is a publie 
for the more costly enterprises in which the 
cherished vocalists take part ; and though we 
might regret never to hear such consummate 
artists as Madame Patti and Mdlle. Nilsson-in 
music worthier their abilities than that which 
they chiefly delight to sing, we should have no 
objection, from time to time, to enjoy such music 
as they ignore, or are made to ignore, even 
without valuable co-operation. 

Not, however, further to digress at least one 
opera has been revived since we laat wrote—an 
opera welc)me to every musician and every am- 
teur. La Gazza Lada has not been played at 
Covent Garden since June, 1863, when it was. 
brought out for Mdile. Adelina Patti, who crea- 
ted an impression ia the charming character of 
Nineita still vividly remembered. Written for 
the Scala (Milan) in 1817, the music of La 
Gazza Ladra is upwards of hslf a century old ; 
but, though in certain passages (unlike the per- 
ennial Barbiere), to the apprehension of some, 
a little old-fashioned, the perpetual freshness of 
its unceasing melody, the ingenious construction 
of its cencerted pieces, and the strong dramatie 
feeling distinguishing it from first to last will 
always claim a greater or less degree of admira- 
tion, Then the simple and touching story, 
which, in France, as the Pie Voleuse, and, in 
England, as the Maid and the Magpie, has, time 
out of mind, beeu familiar, must invariably ex- 
cite another kind of interest. The day is gone 
by fora thoroughly efficient distribution of parts 
in the Gozza Ladra, when not only Ninetta 
could boast a representativein Grisi or Malibran, 
Gianetto (Ninetta’s lover) in Mario, Ferdinand 
(her father, the deserter) in Tamburini, the - 
Podesta (that cool and uaprincipled magistrate) 
in Lablache or Ronconi, and Pipps (the servant) 
in A!lboni. 

For such another distribution we may vainly 
look ; but, in its inevitable absence, there is 
consolation in finding at least one of the men’s 
characters—that of the soldier father (originally 
performed by the renowned florid baritone 
Philippo Galli) to save whom Ninetta not merely 
sacrifices her good name, but imperils her life 
ae admirably represented, both in a vocal and 
a histrionic sense, asit now is by our grea g- 
lish baritone, Mr. Stanley, irhio, bekides esl 
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ing life and vigor to the character, executes the 
amucic as well as even Tamburini, the greatest 
Fernando in memory, could execute it, when 
‘Tamburini was Tamburini. We felt compelled 
‘to say as much as this last year, whea Lat Gazza 


ZLadra was prodaced for the clever young. 


American singer, Mdle. Clara Louise Kellogg, 
at her Majesty s Opera (Drury Lane), under the 
direction of Signor Arditi ; and we are glad to 
be furnished with an opportunity of reiterating 
our opition. Why Mr. Stanley should have 
passed over the air allotted to Fernando (* O 
colpo impensato”) we are ata loss to divine. 
He is so thoroughly a master of the legitimate 
Italian style of singing that the florid music of 
Rossini comes as easily to him ag the rest. 
This was, however, not the only omission on 
the occasion about which we write. 

The scene where Isaaco, the cuninog Jew ped 
dler, of whom, with his accustomed tact, Mr. C. 
Lyall makes a quaint bit of character, purchases 
of Ninetta the spoon and fork, stamped with 
the unlacky initials, “ F. V.,” (the name of Nin- 
etta’s father, to whom they belong, being Fer- 
nando Villabella, that of her master, to whom 
they do not belong, Fabrizio Vingradito), was 
also cut out—with what intent we are unable to 
guess, inasmuch as the iucident is essential to 
the story. The other parts ot La Gazza Ladra, 
with a single exception, are by no m2an3 satis- 
factorily filled : Signor Corsi does little or noth- 
ing with the music of Giaanetto, while Signor 
Bottero does so much too much with that of 
Podesta that, what with his incurable vidraio, 
which some insist on criticizing as an abuse, 
rather than pitying as an incurable malady, the 
result of bad early practice, his loud and by no 
tueans harmonious voice, and other defects, he 
‘spoils nearly all the concerted music in which 
che has a share. 
™ The most regret'able instance, the other 
night, was the melodious trio, “ Oh nume bene- 
fico,” which, with coadjutors no less accom- 
plished than Madame Patti and Mr. Santley, 
‘was sadly compromised by the new bass, and 
this in spite of the “encore,” which—unhap- 
pily, if encores be meant to signify that some- 
thing has been unusually well done—followed, 
a8 & matter of course. Let “ Ob nume bene- 
fico” and the trio of masks in Don Giovann, 
be sung how they may, an “ encore” is almost 
@ certainty. So much for tradition; so much 
also for music, the tuneful flow of which can 
‘hardly, under any circumstances, be wholly ef- 
faced. . As a piece of acting, the Podesta of 
‘Signor Bottero was sensible enough, but so des- 
titute of humor that there was nothing to com- 
pensate for the moral hideousness of he char- 
acter. Never, perhaps, was the lost of that 
versatile actor, Signor Ronconi, so regretted. 
Nor can the Pippo of Madile. Grossi fairly. be 
praised. As an actress this lady does not 
shine, and we need hardly say that a Pippo 
who ig not to a certain extent lively, misses the 
mark. The music of Rossini is ill suited to 
the contralto voice, heavy and seemingly un- 
manageable, while rich in quality, with which 
‘this lady is endowed. Weare chary of com- 
parisons; yet we cannot refrain from stating 
that, in our opinion, Mdlle. Scalchi (Mr. Maple- 
‘s0n’s contralto) would have been much better. 

But to come to the exception at which we 
have hinted. The Ninetta of Madame Patti, 
striking as it was in most respects six years ago, 
has been matured into something little short of 
perfection. Like everything this genuine artist 
undertakes, it has been carefully studied—so 
carefully that not a phase of it, musical or dra- 
Matic, has escaped attention. The conception of 
the part could hardly have advantageously dif- 


fered from that of Malibran and Grisi, inasmuch 


as their conception was manifestly the true one; 
but while Madame Patti (by instinct, for she 
could not possibly have seen either one or the 
other) adopts precisely the same reading, she 
imparts to it the charm of her own engaging in- 
dividuality. Although the music, composed for 
a mezzo-soprano, is here and there a little too 
low for her voice, she sings it in perfection— 
from the glowing cavatina, “ Di piacer mi balz’ 
il cor,” in which Rossini’s Ninetta, like Bellini’s 
Amina, in “ Come per me sereno,” and Donizet- 
ti’s Linda, in “O luci di quest anima” (pale 
though happy counterfeits) gives expression to 
the fullness of her as yet uncheckered joy, to the 
end, when the guiltless heroine is restored to 
honor, happiness and love. 

It would be impossible to imagine the famous 
“Di pacier ” delivered with more spontaneous 
hilarity, or its brilliant pendent, the cadaletta, 
*“ Tuto sorridere,” with a realization more vivid 
and complete of the feelings intended to be con- 
veyed. Few, indeed, now on the stage can act 
while singing and sing while acting with the 
same ease and vatural grace as Madame Patti. 
We need not follow her performance scene by 
scene; but it would be unfair not to call atten- 
tion to her absolutely perfect acting in the firat 
interview with the Podesta, where Ninetta has 
to read and, at the same time, to distort the 
meaning of the paper, a literal explanation of 
which would be the betrayal of Fernando; to 
the intense agony of ter demeanor, when, in the 
Jinale to Act 1, she is forcibly carried off to 
prison for a deed of which she is innocent ; or 
to her wonderfully touching portraiture of men- 
tal and physical prostration in the trial scene, 
and in that where she is escorted by soldiers to 
the place of execution (accompanied by music 
which Rossini has not excelled)-—each in its way 
a masterpiece of expression. In the last, more 
especially, there were genuine touches remind- 
ing us that the highest and subtlest dramatic 
art still owns an expositor in a young Italian 
songstress, equally at home, like the greatest of 
her predecessors, as her various assumptions 
have proved, in tragedy and comedy. 


THE NEW IMPERIAL OPERA HOUSE 
OF VIENNA. 


As an opera Louse this new edifice is un- 
doubtedly one of the very best in Europe. The 
acoustics is excellent, and those who have as- 
serted the contrary are mistaken for want of 
technical knowledge. Being accustomed to the 
old small room and not yet acquainted with the 
new one, they have formed a wrong opinion un- 
der the influence of a mere delusion, like the 
singers, the orchestra and the kapellmeisiers of 
the Imperial theatre. They do not know that 
the intenseness of the sound decreases always 
in proportion to the diminution of the density 
of the atmospherical air into which it develops 
itself. According to my opinion as an artist, a 
large theatre is an absurdity. Be it dedicated 
to musical or dramatic performances, however 
perfectly built they may be, it is certain that the 
intenseness of the sound as well as the distinct- 
néss of the articulation must necessarily lose 
a great deal of their esthetical importance. 
Consequently all that we can exact from the 
acoustics of a large room is the distinctness and 
the continuation of the sound, as well as the 
complete absence of an echo whatever. These 
are exactly the remarkable qualities of the new 
Imperial Opera house of Vienna which faithfully 
repeats the finest »wances of the singers and 
the orchestra. 

The confusion, acoustics imperfections ob- 
served during the first performances, as for in- 
stance the want of continuity of the sound, the 


deficience of the gradations in the nwances, as 
well as the absence of the melting between the 
different timbres, they are generated by other 
phisic, technical, and musical faults, which are 
not to be ascribed to the illustrious decayed, 
von der Nill and Siccardsburg, but to the defi- 
cience of the director of the music, Herr Capell- 
meister Hsser, as well as to the other two Ka- 
pellmeisters of the Imperial theatre, Proch and 
Dessoff. It would be a bare injustice to pretend 
scientific knowledge from the generality of the 
singers and tha members of the orchestra. 
The whole responsibility falls therefore upon 
Esser, who has been placed at the head of the 
musical department of this establishment, not 
only to settle the movements and correct the 
faults of a new score, as well as to determinate 
the cuts to be adopted in to it, but to lead the 
esthetical musical proceeding of the Imperial 
Opera house. This gentleman had consequently 
to know, that first of all the orchestra as well 
as the singers ought to study a new atiaque and 
a new emission of the sound, as well as a new 
plan of gradations of the nuances, quite different 
from the one they were accustomed to in the 
old theatre. Esser had to know that in a larger 
quantity of air the intensity of the sound of 
the string instruments decreases, while the in- 
tensity of the brass instruments increases. He 
had also to know that the wood wind instru- 
ments, like the singers ought to adopt a new 
imboccatura, a new Cavata, as well as a new 
nuances. Esser had to strengthen the quartett 
more than he did, and had to concentrate an 
not divide it as he had done. Finally he had 
to study better the gradations of the nwances 
adapted to the acoustics of the new room, and 
drill the singes and the orchestra according to 
it. 

No other opera than Don Giovanni could 
have provéd better the truth of my observa- 
tions. The principal effect of Mozart’s scorin 
being based upon the quartett, and sound 
very weak in proportion to the vastity of the 
room ; and in consequence of the new arrange- 
ment of the orchestra already mentioned, it 
lacked its principal and precious specialty ; the 
fusion of the four timbres. In the tulti and 
piani, the brass instruments (however modestly 
employed by Mozart) were predominant, the 
quartette being too flaky and the intermediate 
timbres of the flutes, clarionets, hautboys, and 
bassoons quite insufficient. The myhtmical ac- 
cents were uncertain and sleepy, and the nuances 
wanted any gradation whatever. Poor old 
Proch, having lost his equilibrium, directed the 
opera, groping along the whole time, in the 
middle of his brave orchestra, which ke did not 
recognize, being incapable to impart the accus- 
tomed fusion and animation to it. 


A Timety Revivat or an Oxp Srory.—A. 
countryman visiting the Music Hall in Boston 
last week, was somewhat interested in the coun- 
terpart of Beethoven that stands before the 
great organ, and, after gazing intently upon it 
for some time, at last inquired, ‘Is that statoo 
gilt?” 

“ No, sir ; bronze,” was the reply. 

“ Bronze, hey; it must have cost conidera- 
ble. Who is the sfatoo of ?” 

“Beethoven,” said the gentleman he ad- 
dressed, beginning to be amused. 

“B, Thoven, hey; why, thur B. must staad 
for Benny,” and then reflecting, evidently hay- 
ing the statue of Benjamin Franklin in his 
mind, “ was he, too, a Bosting man?” 
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UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, DUNHAM & SONS, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL COMPE- 
TITORS WAS GIVEN TO 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
MEDALS awarded were of EquaL Vauvz, and without classi- 

~ fication ; and that the award to OuR House ALONE, as 
Manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was a recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Reporter 
of-the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.] 


[{ Translation, ] ‘ BRusseis, Noy. 19, 1867. 
“Mr. Onickeninc—Sir: I cannot refuse to declare, as 
member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is undeni- 
ably established by the ‘‘ Moniteur’’ of July 2d, 1867, viz. : 
“‘ That there is one single class of Gold Medals for the ex- 
hibitors ; that the decoration of the Legion of Honor con- 
stitutes a recompense of a superior order, and that it has 
been accorded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your 
instruments. 
“« Accept my salutations. (Signed) FETIS,”’ 
(Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Gavaert and 
G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.]} 


“ GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may be the 
order in which the pames have been inscribed in each kind 
of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, the Gold Medal— 
to speak of this one—is the First Medal, There are not two 
classes of Gold Medals, 


“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“J am completely of the opinion of my confrere, Thomas, 
(Signed) F, 4. GEVAERT.”* 


‘« Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. Thomas 
and Gayaert,I declare that there ig but one class of Gold 
Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this distinction has 
therefore the right te announce that he has received the First 
Meda}, 

(Signed) 
“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


‘“*GEORGES KASTNER. 


WAREROOME; 


11 Eaet Fourteenth St., New York. 
246 Washington St. Boston. 


(Established in 1834 ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 
SQUARE, & 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oc- 
cupied by the senior member of our firm, and furnished 
it with the finest and most approved machinery used in 
the manufactory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain 
the unrivaled reputation for excellence and superiority by 
which the DUNHAM PJANO has been known and re- 
cognized, in every section of the country, for over thirty 


years, and which to day stands without a rival es the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANOS 


IN THE WORLD. 


The great combivation of improvements aitained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE, in regard to tone, power, 
eqnality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited, 
from the most eminent professors apd critics, the UNAN- 
IMOUS cpinion that the 

« DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED, 

The system that has so successfully established the 
reputation of the “ DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued 
by us; and while claiming, without fear of contradiction, 
for our house, the honor of introducing to the public the 
last grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, 


which has given to 


AMERICA'S SONS THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORID’S 


HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘‘ DUNHAM”? 
PIANO im that high position of merit, for which all may 


Strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. §31 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, 


NEW YORK, 


oA a OG A Sa da 


OF THE GRAND 


GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR 


AWARDED to 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Musical Instraments (Class X) is subjoined : 


Panis, July 20, 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for AMERICsaN 
PIANOS has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Stein- 
way, by the Jury of the International Exposition, 

First on the list is Class X. 

MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. FETIS, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGE KAstTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 

Ep. HaN-LI0k, of the 

F. A. GEYAERT, International Jury 
J. SCHIEDMEYER, aad 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL JURY, 


(Published by the Imperial Commission, 1868) comparing 
the relative merits of the Pianos of the two great Ameri- 
can exhibitors : 


“Tho Pianos of Messrs. Ohickeriag & Sons are powerfnt 
and magnificent instruments, which, under the hands of a. 
virtuoso, produce great effects, aud strike with actonish- 
ment, Their vigorous sonority is carried far, free, and 
clear. Ina large hall, and ata certain distance, the lis- 
tener is struck with the fuliness of tone of these instru- 
ments. Nearer by, it must be added, there is combined 
with this powerful tone the impression of the blow of the 
hammer, which produces a nervous sensation by its fre- 
quent repetition. These orchestral Pianos are adapted to 
concerts ; butin the parlor, and principally in applying 
them to the music of the great masters, there is wanting,. 
by the same effect of the too perceptible blow of the ham- 
mer, the charm which this kind of music requires. There 
is something to be done here, to which the Reporter must 
call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer of these 
grand instruments, without in other respects wishing to 
Giminish their merits, 

The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally en- 
dowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor ; they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shading, variety of accentua- 
tion, the instruments of 


Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, 
have over those of 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS, 


An Advantage which cannot be Contested. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much legs, and the 
Pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful, These Pianos are at the same time the ’ 
instrument of the virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the 
eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies his 
talent to the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters ; in one word, they are at 
the same time the Pianos for the concert-room and the. 
parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority. 


Ware-rooms : STEINWAY HALL, 


NO, 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORE. 
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RUPTURES CURED. 
Dr J. A SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, Ccr. 4th street. 


‘The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
hhis long and constaut devotion to the tieatment and cure 
of this disease, assures hm of his ability to relieve all, 
without regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the 
infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have hereto- 
fore encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., a3 Principal of 
the Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period 
ef more than fifteen years, had under his care the worst 
eases in the country, all of which were effectually relieved 
and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of 
eter Trusses are found in Dr, Sherman’s Appliances; and 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the dis- 
ezs0, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
wentions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever < ffered the afflicted. Photographic 
Sikeness of cases before and after treatment, furnished on 
maceipt of two three cent stamps. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORCAN BUILDERS, * 


os. 314 and 316 Ea:t Thirty-ninth Street, 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


Gefer to numerous testimonials awarding them every 
epealification. 12mo 


THE ELYSIAN BED, 


12 years with 


J. E. FISHLEY, PEYTON & CO, 


No. 56 Thirteenth Street, 
TWO DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


THE ELYSIAN BED, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
JELYSIAN BED DIVAN, 
FORNITURE RE-COVERED. 


ROSSINT'S SUBLIME MASS, 


“MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


he only complete and authorized Ameri- 
can Edition The only Hdition 
containing English words 
in addition to the 
Latin. 
Arranged with full Piano Accompaniment; to which is 


maded on each page, a score for Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
«iam, a combination producing a fine orchestral effect. 


The “ MESSE SOLENNELLE” is now being performed 
im the principal cities of Europe, to the universal admira- 
taen of the musical world, who have been anxiously await- 
img its publication. 

Price in Paper, $1.60; Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. Bent 
weatpaid on receipt of price. 

«The price of the foreign copy is more than double that 
ef this edition, and contains only the Latin words.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
227 Washington street, Boston. 


€HiA5, H, DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


- 


MIXSELL & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 209 EAST NINETEENTH STREET 


’ 
Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
Every Instrument Warranted for Seven Years. 


E.&C. G. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smajl Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 
low prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
: BOSTON, Mass. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singirg, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs. £, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to 
fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broad- 
way, will meet with immediate attention. ‘ 


CEORCE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, 


QS A ae 
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PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 BIGHTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 


HARPS. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., Manufacturers. 
Grand, Semi-Grand and Six Octuve 
DOUBLE] A OT TON HARB. PS, 


Warerooms, 644 Broadway, 
North-east Cor, Bleecker Street. 


Strings (best qutlity), Music, and every requisite. 
NEW HARP MUSIC. 


Souvenir de Opera, ‘‘ Romeo and Julietta,’ for Harp ; 
Divo Duo, for Harp and Piano ; “ Old 104th Psalm,” Solo for 
Harp, just published. 

Mr, EDGAR J. BROWNE receives and attends pupils tor 
instruction on the Harp, 


| BLIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER 


LANCASTER, N. Y., Erte Co. 


References: Most Rev. M, J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore ; Most Rey. John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. 8. Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
N. Lester, Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y.; Prof. W. Berge; N. 
P. O. Keeley, architect, N. ¥. 


JOHN P. MORGAN 


will give 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Using J. P. Morgan and C. B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets 
and Richter’s Manual of Harmony. ; 

Tuition, $3 perlessop. Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 

Address, care of 


G, SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEK’S 
PRIA "OOM. 


AND 


Orchestral Pianos, 


Call or send for Circular, 


BARLOW & MATHUSHHRK, 
694 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, . 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


Were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, , 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 
Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs ot 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition. 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 2 Leroy Place, Bleecker Street, 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


« MUSIS PAPER, STRINGS, PORTEFOLIOS, ETO. 


Depot of 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS. 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
,701 Broadway, New York. , 
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a Weebly Hecord of Music, Art and Literature. 


HENRY C. WATSON, Eprror. 


NeEw Serres—No. 296. ) 
Vou, XI.—No. 10. f 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1869. 


Four DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE Copies, TEN OTS. 


DECKER BROS’ 
PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES. 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 
$22, 324, 326, 328 and 330 West 35th Street, 
between 8th and 9th avenues, until their 


“NEV STORF”’ 


AT 


33 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, 

is completed, 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instruments made in 
this country or in Hurope, with the full Iron frame, in 
which 

ALL THE! STRINGS REIT UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Tron Plate. 
' The udvantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a 
‘ MORE REFINED TONE, 
WITH 
COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 
AND MORE 
PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SOALE, 
AND THE CAPACITY OF 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE. 


THE 


OR VAN 2A = i ZH oS 


{PIANOFORTE, 
Is PRONOUNCED 
By the First Musicians in this City 
AND ELSEWHERE, AND BY THE 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, THE 


BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 


#@- They are used by the Conservatories of Music of New 
York and Brooklyn, and all the High Musical Schools in 
the country, because of their 


Immense Power, Sweetness, Brillianoy and Perfect 
Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 
and Great Durability, 


WAREROOMS : 
Corner of 16th Street and 5th Avenue. 


| A CALIFORNIA ARTIST. 


We find the following notice of Mr. Thomas 
Hill in the Boston Cowrier : 

Let a man stand for what he is worth, in art 
as well as in anything else. Success is a great 
thing, but the means by which success is won 
are greater than the achievement. Startiag from 
where he did, and reaching to where he is, make3 
the landscape painter, Thomas Hill, a very sin- 
gular and much to be lauded man, and mach to 
be envied, too, for that matter, by a good many. 

With a courage and principle of industrious, 
unwearyiag genius, he has worked from chair- 
back ornamentation, from headboards of bed- 
steads, which in his early strugeie he covered 
with many a sweet picture of flowers and teu- 
drils of vine, to be the painter of Yosemite 
Valley, and more lately of a noble}view (the 
voblest in formand color) of the White Moan- 
tains. The latter picture was on exhibition at 
Ohilds’ Gallery, a week or two since, and is now 
in Philadelphia, bought by a distinguished art 
friend of that city. He is now at work upon a 
companion picture to the White Mountain scene, 
and for his subject he has selected the sand shore 
of the Mercer river, looking up through white- 
barked butternut trees to the grand Cathedral 
Rocks, the South Dome, and Cloud Rest, of hia 
favorite valley of the Yosemite. This picture 
will be completed in about two weeks, and our 
hope is that it will be properly exhibited in one 
of our art galleries before its departure to the 
City of Brotherly Love. 

The characteristics of Mr. Hill’s mind, a3 ap- 
plicable to his art, are extremely varied. Inthe 
first place he is a born painter, with every nerve 
in his body under the inflaence of external na: 
ture. With outward forms he isin complete and 
almost miraculous sympathy. His mastery over 
outline is with him the result of the keenest in- 
sight into the relative effects of atmosphere 
upon distance, and of mental measurement of 
all objects within the geometrical forces of his 
observation. This will be evident to the most 
casual critic, by an examination of the forms of 
his mountains, the grace of his trees, the wave 
ov uprightness of his shrubbery, and the small 
foliage and herbage of his foregrounds; and over 
all he exhibits another peculiarity of his genius, 
which is a generalization and breadth, that, like 
the wind, influences all within the scope of ‘its 
power, itself invisible. In his effects, he is ex- 
pansive as sunlight and minute as a ray. 

Recall that remarkable picture, the Yosemite 
Valley. In smali pictures, cabinet size, the ex. 
treme of tenderness is easily within the reach of 
the artist. His eye loves to take in at aglance 
the different portions of his work, and conse- 
quently he hassevery thing under his hand ; but 
in a picture of the size of the Yosemite Valley 
the eye of the painter cannot embrace all por- 
tions of it at once, and it becomes very difficult 
to keep up the soft sentiment of atmosphere, 
which like a veil hides but to reveal, concealing 


| the rough to reveal the gentle. 


Salvator Rosa 
painted large subjects, but in all his pictures 
there is wanting that atmospheric effect which 
ig the trait of Mr. Hill’s conception and execz- 
tiou. The Valley of the Yosemite, painted last 
spring, one year ago, is ag quiet as the scene it- 
self in its actuality, and yet there was no lack of 
masculine force or sublime effects. 

In his /ate picture of the White Mountains, to 
which ref#rence has been made, there are the 
game qualities as displayed in his larger work of 
the California Wonder. Unfortunately for Bos- 
ton, we thiak, it is no longer here, bat fortunate- 
ly for Mr. Hill, it found a quick ourchaser in a 
gentleman stoppiog a day or two here, on his 
travels. This view of the White Hills is prob- 
ably the very highest art representation of that 
range. The subtle quality of mountain scenery, 
when force is wedded to softness, the ragged 
precipice to the maiden mist, the profound 
shadow of the gorge to tremulous spears of sun- 
light, is expressed with extraordinary devotion 
to trath by Mr. Hill in his superb picture, and 
the middle distance, so difficult to catch with the 
foreground, 89 much more difficult to obtain ac- 
tually in all the essential sympathies with the 
profound and sublime scene of distance, is ar- 
ranged so a3 to meet that indescribable demand 
of the bekolder, which requires, as it were, that 
a great realer should read the Statutes at Large, 
and sing at the same time an air from the opera 
of Fidelio. And yet Mr. Hillhas given us prose 
and poetry with the same inspired pencil. Oar 
space cuts short other thoughts we would fain 
have uttered about this mau, just in the prime of 
his life, who i3 coming so rapidly into the prime 
of his fame. 

a 


At the sitting of the Town Council at Bonn, 
there was a very animated debate about the 
ceutenary, next summer, of Beethoven’s birth, 
an event which the members all wish to see 
celebrated in a proper and impressive manner. 
A proposal, made by the Committee of the 
Beethoven Association, to fit up the large 
courtyard of the University for the ceremony, 
was adopted almost unanimously. Herr Dick- 
hoff, the University architect, will draw out a 
plan for the approval of the University autho- 
rities. The proposed building will, it is be- 
lieved, accommodate three thousand persons, 
not too great anumber to provide for, consider- 
ing the profound interest whicn will assuredly 
be taken in the festival by the admirers of the 
mighty musician all over the world. 


Speaking of a concert given by Herr Schott, 
April 21st, the Melbourne Daily Telegraph 
says, among other compliments to the director : 
“Lastly, Herr Schott played several solos on 
the piano-furte with that skill and taste which 
proved him one of the few artists we have in 
this coloay. 
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A STRANGE LEGEND OF BOHEMIA. 
From the New Ecletic Magazine. 


” During the darkest period of the Dark Ages, 
there'lived in Bohemia a. Baron, haughty, pas- 
sionate, and prejadiced, who, like the giant 
aie Doorm,” “compelled all creatures to his 

He belonged to a class of lusty tyrants, well 
represented by the husband of the brave Go- 
diva, who loved nothing so dearly as a flagon of 
stropg Rhenish wine, except perhaps the baying 
of bloodbounds as they tracked some insurgent 
yassal to his last refugein the forest. He pos- 
sessed a magnificent beard, flowing alter the 
fashion of a dark cascade down his breast, and 
bis thick untended hair rastled angrily behind, 
while he strode with uneven step and bent 
shagey brow under the rafters ef his rugged 
hall. 


He possessed also—the great brute!—a 
daughter of exquisite loveliness, of whom the 
arch fiend himself could scarcely have been more 
unworthy. Here was the form of a qaueen— 
tall, stately, graceful as the beech tree in epring, 
but her face waa all censibility, its prevailing 
expression being an innocent candor, which 
blent—oh, how charmirgly !—with a look of 
sweet, tender, virginal diffidence. 

The young squires and bachelor knights of the 
country worshipped Kitrina. Those who had yet 
their spurs to win would think of her deep eyes, 
so inexpressibly blue, upon the eve of joust or 
tournament, and swear for her sake and the dear 
hope of gaining her love, to strike such doughty 
blows upon the morrow, that not Sir Tristram, 
nor Sir Launcelot of the Lake, could bave stood 
against the force and spirit put intothem! And 
warriors of acknowledged fame came from far 
and wide, from Brittany and Languedoc, from 
Spain and Italy and Provence, from Germany, 
and even mist-encircled Scotland and the cold 
Northland Isles, arrayed in steel armor inlaid 
with gold, and bearing her colors on lance or 
helm. Unnumbered were the mimic but some- 
times fatal conflicts fought, and mighty was the 
prowess dispiayed in Katrina’s behalf. Indeed, 
things went so far at last, that the very name of 
this peaceful and gentle girl, who could scarcely 
brook the sight of blood, were it that only of a 
hare or bird, became the signal for mortal strife 
between kinsfolk, and even brethren. 

Therefore, the Baron, her father, known as 
Robert the Rude, indulged in many blasphemous 
imprecations because of the trouble given him 
by such eager suitors, selected from amongst 
them one after his own soul—that is to say, a 
winebibber and glutton, with the muscles of 
Anak—whom he insisted, in his usual stern, 
peremptory manner, that Katrina should marry 
forthwith. 

“ By the kings of Colonge, my pretty de- 
moiselle,” he grumbled through his huge beard : 
“a proper man and a stalwart, with; store 
of guilders beside, and as fond of that white 
face of thine’ (in sooth it was pale while 
the Baron spoke) “as black Bess yonder is 
of her pups! Gramercy, a right goodly 
match; so get thee ready, girl, for it lacks 
just five days to Martinmas, and” (chucking 
her with the grace of a bear under the chin) 
“thou must be made an honest wife of on that 
blessed morn,—no sooner, no later; ‘tis my 
will!” 

Alas, for Katrina! Like many another unfor- 
tunate maiden before ber time and since, she 
could not use her heart like a puppet, nor bend 
her inclinations thus suddenly to this despotic 
command. Without daring to utter one word 
of reply, she crept to her little turret-chamber, 
and there wept exceeding bitter tears. 

For Katrina, unknown to all, had now for two 


anxious years loved with the passionate ardor 
of a soft, yet profound spirit, one whose foot 
had never presumed to approach the thréshold 
even of the Baron’s dwelling. his was a 
young forester, lithe, active, handsome, and 
somehow with good blood in his veins, who had 
once saved her life and the Baron's at the dread 
risk of his own, when the twain, driving home 
through the wintry forest, were set upon by a 
pack of famished wolves. Scant eaough, by 
St. Peter, were the father’s thanks! but Katri- 
na’s heart swelled with grateful emotion; and 
when next she met Oswald accidentally in the 
woods, still maimed and.scarred from his fearful 
encounter, all the woman was declared, and ina 
voice tremulous and slow, but divine he thought 
as the voice of angels, she faltered her acknowl- 
edgements, and passed- in a-strange~flutter of 
agitation from view. Aye, but from his heart 
never more! 


In lonesome walks under the immemorial 
trees, making a twilight of high noon—when 
the moon glanced shyly through opening glades 
or dew-lit branches,—by the pleasant fountain 
which seemed in its flowing to murmur her name 
with revyererce ; verily in the midst of the chase 
with his arrow fitted to the bow-string, he would 
pauge and droop, and his strong arm was lowered 
unconsciously to his side, and a glamour came 
over him wherein he saw not only the fleet 
quarry which boanded along the hill, but glis- 
tening eyes and a pitiful pale forehead bent gently 
near his own. 

Time went on, but did not cure his madness. 
In sach cases it seldom does. What was worse 
his infatuation was shared by another. Had he 
not saved her life, and to whom should a life 
thus rescued properly belong. 

the old story, reader, the old,old story! Our 
high-born maiden, pioud too for all her sweet- 
ness, turned from gorgeous baronial insignia, 
from towns, courts, and castles, and from a score 
of equals by birth; above all, form the wine- 
bibbing young knight with the thews of Anak, 
to the humble forester whom her fancy clothed 
with a radiant and manly beauty she had met 
nowhere else on earth. 

What marvel, then, that her father’s command 
should have overwhelmed her? And since mis- 
fortues come not sing'y, it happened by doleful 
chance that tidings of these stolen meetings in 
the woods were, on the self-same night, brought 
by a certain malignant spy to the Baron’s ear. 
He who cunveyed them shuddered at the look 
which the savage bandit—for he was little bet- 
ter—gave him in reply. Yet not a word spake 
he; only his steel dagger clashed with an omin- 
ous ring, as he strode heavily among his dogs. 

On the next day but one, the whole country- 
side was alive with hundreds of spectators, who 
at due summons from Robert the Rude had 
assembled to behold an extraordinary and un- 
paralleled trial. 

There rose in the vicinity a lofty mountain 
of such marvellous steepness, so dangerous and 
full of pit-falls, that the name and the perils of 
it had become famed throughout Bohemia. 
Now, with the license of a feudal lord, in the 
excess of his tyrannous anger at the mean weak- 
ness, aS he counted it, of his beautiful daughter, 
and the audacity of Oswald the forester, the 
Baron had issued a sort of pronwnciamento to 
the following effect, causing the same to be pro- 
claimed abroad, with many circumstances of 
scornful pride and ceremony : 

“Whereas my daughter Katrina, untrue to 
her blood and lineage, has daredwto bestow her 
affections (sought after by mapy noble knights 
with honorable fervor, and deeds of ‘derring-do’) 
upon a base-born hind,a serf,and miserable 
slave, we hereby declare for her punishment and 
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his, that Oswald; known as the Forester, shall 
in the presence of my vassals and neighbors be 
compelled tov¢arry Katrina in his arms, without 
any help, stimulant, or support, from the bottom 
tothe top of Mount Kimmel ; failing in which 
the said Oswald shall be buried alive in the 
deepest dungeon of my castle, there to perish 
miserably, as behooves in the case of a vile 
bondsman guilty of so damnable presumption. 

“ But should the said Oswald succeed in his: 
undertaking, he shall be free to depart from my 
territories unmolested; and not only this, 
but he shall be free to carry Katrina with him, 
par amour, if.it so pleaseth him, seeing that 
the disgraced damsel is no longer daughter of 
mine. ” 

This decree having been twice read by the 
Baron’s seneschal inva loud voice, Oswald-came 
forward, pale, and yet*with a calm, determined, 
countenance, (for he alone of all the crowd 
looked upon the adventure es utterly desperate). 
He took the half-fainting Katrina very tenderly 
and slowly in his arms, and one who watched 
them closely might have remarked as he did so 
a‘quick tremulous{thrill shoot through his whole 
frame, which on the next instant was straight- 
ened.firmly and proudly; while the head of the 
girl, with its glory of golden hair, sank like the 
flower of a broken lily upon his shoulder. At 
this sight, so natural and touchmg,a low mur- 
mur seemed to agitate the throng, and some of 
kiadly spirit groaned and turned their eyes mo- 
mentarily away. 

And now the trial has fairly begun. Clasp- 
ing his precious burden delicately but tightly to 
his heart, Oswald with measured footfalls essays 
the cruel height. For more than a third of the 
way he laburs upward, hardly pausing, and ap- 
pareatly quite at ease and unwearied. The 
Baron scowls and guawshislip. A breath asof 
intense relief comes from the silent, motionless 
hundreds. “Sarely,” thought they, “if thus 
far he has succeeded, the prize may yet be his.” 
But scarcely has the thought struggled into 
form, when the forester is observed to stumble 
violently... “Is he down?” “No, no; but 
God's mercy, what an escape!” They have 
grazed the edge of a treacherous pit, partly 
concealed by grass and stones, with a sheer 
descent of three hundred feet awful to look 
upon. 

Up again, and stillonward! At length, how- 
ever, it is fairly perceived that Oswald suffers. 
His limbs drag heavily. His shoulders droop. 
And the Baron’s dark face relaxing, he smiles 
with a-grim-iropy, anticipating triumph, while 
here. and. there from out the crowd may be 
caught the low sobs of women. 

Onward, upward still!’ More heavily drag 
the limbs, and the pauses are frequent and 
agonizing. 

Ah, he can never accomplish it—never! But. 
see! the brave youth—hero, if ever hero lived 
—shifting his burden, appears to progress more 
rapidly and freely, until with one convulsive, 
gigantic, overmasteriog effort (the goal being 
fully in view), he totters up the slope, falling, 
it is true, but falling only when he has reached 
the topmost point of the tremendous eminence. 

What a shout rent the air from those quiver- 
ing, all but maddened spectators! Universal 
sympathy is enlisted on the part of the lovers. 
Old and young alike, regardless of danger, 
hastened up the mountain to cheer and aid 
them, one of Katrina’s former suitors, a gallant 
young nobleman, being conspicuous in the front 
rank. 

They reach the great knoll at the summit; 
and there, rigidly locked in one another’s arms, 
lay the helpless pair, pallid, breathless, and quite 
—dead. 
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Oswald’s great heart broke in the very mo- 
ment of victory ; and the fair, feithful creature 
he loved, through the intolerable anguish of 
her sympathy, perished with and for him, her 
hair covering in a golden shower his neck and 
brow, and her lips, aa in their last, desponding 
kiss, pressed fondly on his own. 

Of Robert the Rude our chronicle saith, that 
whilst engaged upon the evening of this day of 
dolor in brutal carousing at his own board, there 
entered to him anon a knight with closed visor, 
who presently stabbed him across either shoul- 
der, leaving the bratal Baron a corpse in his 
desecrated hall. 

_it Lath been supposed by divers persons that 
his slayer was the same young koight who dis- 
played such tenderness for the lovers—albeit a 
discarded suitor of Katrina’s—on the oecasion 
of their deathly trial. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR. 
.,, _ Qnly a woman’s hair— 
A silken braid from a fond woman’s tresses ; 
Only an old despair, 
_ Amnute, token of dead love-caresses. 


‘ we a linked thought 
Recalling all my tender recollection. 
To all the world ’tis naught, 
But all the world to me in fond affection. 


Only remorse in vain— 
Medusa-coils which writhe in snaky hisses, 
And sting and scorch my brain, 
When they recall false vows and perjured kisses.‘ 


: Oh, several links of hair ! 
Like novice’s tresses when her vows are taken, 
pledge these ringlets were, 
A heart for Love had all this world forzaken. 


Long, long ago, fair hands | 

Smoothed back these shiny braids with trembling 
gers, 
And trained the clustering bands 

To please her loyer—wondering why she lingers. 


Oft wished she in those days, 
When by the mirror—blushing, loving, 

And wreathed the scented sprays, 
She were more fair to win his fond approving, 


Ne’er dreaming he could prove 

Cold, heartless as her shadow in Fre mairror ; 
And blame and scorn her love, 

Harsh as the worldiing mocks a woman’s error. 


.,_, Her other locks have grown 
White in the winter grief which scathed her passion, 
And I am all alone 
And sneer at all things in my fiendish fashion. 


_ _As when of old, men hurled 
Their darts from bows strung with fair maidens’ 
tresses, 
So wreak I on the world 
My fierce remorse for bygone tendernesses, 
The one sole thing that’s fair, 
Or pure, or good, within this dwelling"lonely, 
Is but a braid of hair, 7 
A long, soft link of woman’s tresses only! 
Perhaps when I am dead, 
And strangers gaze upon this soiled love token, 
‘ It may be gently said, 
This cynic had a heart once and ’twas broken. 
J.I.L 


— rrr 
PLEAsoREs or THE Wortp.—The pleasures of 


the world are deceitful ; they promise more than | 


they give. They trouble us in seeking them, 
and they do not satisfy us when possessing them. 

Incivility has not only often lost many a custo- 
mer, but has, through that one loss, suffered the 
further injury, that others have been kept by 
the reported discourtesy from the establishment. 
In the end, like crimé, incivility is its own 
Nemesis, 


Laziness travels very slowly, and Poverty 
s00n overtakes him. 


Twenty-four : Studies in Expression and 
Rhythm, for the Piano, dedicated to Youth, by 
Stephen Heller.—Vhe well-known name of the 
composer would alone be a good recommenda- 


tion for his work, but it has intrinsic merits of 
a high order. We need scarcely point out that 
the object sought is the combination of varied 
expression with varied rbythm, the method 
adopted being the easiest circumstances will 
allow. Hence, no executive difficulties are 
presented other than those pen sought 
to be overcome, upon which the student can 
concentrate all his attention. We are not re- 
quired to examine the work in detail, and it 
will suffice to say that Herr Heller has shown 
great ingenuity in bringing into the smallest com- 
pass every possible kind of rhythm. Moreover, 
he has done this agreeably. His pieces—many 
of them, at least—are not unly technical, but 
pleasing, and from their study may be derived 
gratification as well as profit. We can conceive 
no more efficient help towards a complete mas- 
tery of expression (so far ay it depends on re- 
sources from without) and of raythm than is 
afforded by this admirable work. 


On Thursday week Dr. Sellé, of Richmond, 
organist of Her Mojesty’s Chapel Royal at 
' Hampton Court, left home. Professional du- 
i ties took him to Hampstead, where he is well 
known at the station ; but instead of going on 
to Hampstead at once, Dr. Sellé left the train 
at Finchley Roai. ‘When the train arrived at 
Hampstead the dead body of a gentleman was 
found in one of the carriag2s, his linen marked 
“Dr. S—].” A rumor to the effect that Dr. 
Sellé was the gentleman whose body was found, 
reached Hampton Court. On Sunday the rhap- 
lain at Hampton Court Palace had prepared a 
notice of the organist’s death, to read to the 
congregation, when jast before service the or- 
ganist made his appearance. The body found 
in the train was that of a Dr. Sewell. Dr. Sellé 
said that the news of his death had reached 
Richmond cn his return, but unaware that it 
had travelled to Hampton Court, he took no 
steps to contradict it. ~ 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, who are in Ger- 
many, announce some musical extracts from 
their popular entertainments at Swalbach, near 
Wiesbaden, in the hotel Zum Allee Saal. This 
watering-place is at present crowded with visit- 
ors from all parts of Kurope. 


Five thousand choristers will meet at the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, on Saturday, July 3d (instead of Saturday, 
June 26th, as previously announced), when a 
great open-air choral festival will be held under 
the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. The choris- 
ters will visit the South Kensington Museum in 
the morning, and in the afternoon the Royal 
Gardens, and the Great Hall of Arts and Sci- 
ences now in course of erection. Military bands 
will be in attendance. 


Abbe Liszt has remitted to the Pope 20,000 
francs (£800), partly the proceeds of a corcert 
recently organized by the celebrated pianist at 
Ratisbon. 


Professor Risley’s Japanese troupe, who per- 
formed in this country with such success last 
summer, will shortly commence a season at the 
Crystal Palace. 


Mr. Sothern appeared at the Standard Thea- 
tra, recently as Lord Dundreary. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Edmund Coles, an American 
comedian of note, who achieved a marked suc- 
cess in the part of Asa Trenchard. 

Two new operas are announced to be pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg next season. They are 
La Rose des Carpathes, by M. Salomon, and La 
Puissance du Diable, by M. Seroff. Mignon is 
also spoken of, with Patti as the heroine. 

M. Vienxtemps has gone back to Paris. The 
stay among us of the admirable Belgian violinist 


was far too brief this summer. Nevertheless he 
gave us some of the most splendid performances 
of the season, besides introducing Madame Nor- 
man- Neruda to the English public, therein show- 
ing himself an artist no less gallant than accom- 
plished. 

A Madonna by Raphael, lately in the posses- 
sion of Rossini, was sold in Paris for £6,000. 


Mr. Dominick Murray has sailed for America. 


Mr.and Mrs. Charles Mathews are engaged 
for the forthcoming season at the Princess’s. 


The vi.eroy of Egyptis said to have ordered 
of a Paris costumer 1,700 costumes for his thea- 
tre, at the price of £6,000. 


Signor l'amberlick hss arrived in London, to 
fulfil his ecgagement with Messrs. Gye and Ma- 
pleson, at the Royal Italian Opera. 


A sta'ue of Handel has been erected in the 
Cburch of St. Nicholas, Hamburg. 


LI’ Europe Artiste says that M. Victorien 
Sardou has sold his Patrie to an American. 

Stephen Heller has left Paris for Ems, to re- 
cruit his health, which as lately suffered. 


A new opera, Elsa, by Felix Hochstetter, has 
been prod ced at Stuttgardt with much splendor. 

According to the Entr’acte, the Viceroy of 
Egypt hs: offered Madame Carvalho 40,000 
francs to sing at Cairo. She demands 50,000. 

M. Bonetti, who succeeded Mr. Balfe, and 
preceded Signor Arditti, as conductor at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, died on Friday week, at 
L'Isle Adam. 

Her Joachim has been elected member of the 
musical section of theSBerlin Academy, and ale6d 
director of the School of instrumental music 
now being founded in the Prussian capital. 


We regret to hear that M. Albert Grisar, the 
composer of Bon soir M. Pantalon, and one of 
the most charming of French composers, hag 
just died. He was over sixty years of age. 


Preparations are being made at Bonn to cele- 
brate the hundreth anniversary of the birth of 
Beethoven in 1870. The grand hall of the Uni- 
versity is to be transformed into a salle de con- 
cert, capable of seating 3,000 persons. It is to 
be hoped the festivities will be as imposing as 
those attending the inauguration of Beethoven’s 
statue in 1845. 


A complimentary benefit is about to be given 
to Mr. John Parry. Amongst those who have 
catered for the amusement of the public, not 
one enjoys a more deserved popularity than this 
admirable humorist, and we trust that the en- 
tertainment will be in every respect a success. 
The Prince of Wales has consented to bea 
patron. 


Mdile. Rose Hersee is engaged by Madame 
Parepa-Rosa for six months, from the 18th 
September next, as prima donna soprano, on 
very handsome terms, and will make her début 
at New York, September 20, in the character 
of Amina (in La Sonnambula) in which she 
made so remarkable a success eighteen months 
back at the opening of the new Standard Thea- 
tre. 


Monicu.—The repetition ‘of Herr R. Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” with Mdme. and 
Herr Vogel in the two principal parts, has been 
temporarily postponed. It is said that, in con- 
sequence of the fatigue he has had to undergo, 
in his double capacity of Conductor at the 
Opera, and Director of the Royal School of 
Music, Herr Hans von Bulow finds his health 
so shattered that he has been obliged to tender 
his resignation of both posts. It is added that 
he purposes going abroad for some time, to gee 
what change of air and scene will do for him. 
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Vienna.—The public have displayed a most | peared here and at Vienna no longer admit a 


unexpected and most inexplicable want of in- 
terest in the magnificent new Opera House, and 
have been very far from flocking to it in crowds, 
as it was expected they would. In fact, they 
have not seemed particularly anxious to go to 
it at all. This conduct on the part of the 
Many-Headed has, to adopt a homely phrase, 
played old gooseberry with the calculations of 
the management, who did not know what on 
earth todo. As the house itself would not at- 
tract the public, it was thought that Taglioni’s 
ballet of Sardanapal might, for the Viennese 
are gluttons as far as ballet is concerned. Or- 
ders were issued that the ballet was to be got 
up, and out, within the shortest possible space, 
and 0 painters, property-men, carpenters, and 
everyone else concerned, were set to work, and 
kept at 1t, by night as well as by day. But there 
was another question, and a question of not 
merely a temporary nature, which turned up to 
worry ihe unfortunate management. After a 
few rehearsals, it was very evident that comic 
opera (“Spieloper’) would never do in the new 
house, and would have to be given in the old 
one. Now comesthe question to which refer- 
ence has just been made, and which the man- 
agement find so difficult to answer. If the old 
Opera House is to be definitely closed, because 
the expenses of keeping open two Opera Houses 
would be too great, what is to bedone? It will 
be scarcely pos:ible to support the new estab- 
lishment out of the receipts, since the treasur- 
er's books prove inexorably that the nightly ex- 
penses amount to 800 florins, a large sum here. 


Grave fears are entertained that there will be a 
deficit, and no small one, before the new house 
has been opened a twelvemonth. A vocal star 
of great brilliancy has just appeared above the 
operatic horizon. Madame Friedrich-Materna, 
who lately made her @ébut as Selica at the Im- 
perial Opera House, wus immediately engaged 
for three years at a gradually increasing salary. 
Only a short time previously, she had been sing- 
ing at a small theatre in the suburbs, unnoticed, 
nay, unknown. It was Herr Igvatius Czernitz, 
the manager of the theatre at Ollmutz, who firat 
discovered what a fine voice she possessed. She 
herself was quite unaware of the fact, and actu- 
ally went out as a servant, in order to support 
her old mother, the widow of a schoolmaster. 
Madame Friedrich-Materna now suddenly finds 
herself in a most brilliant position, and will at 
length be able to compensate her dearly loved 
parent for the sad privations of which her pre- 
vious life was so full. 


Pestu.—Not lorg ago, a certain Herr Feri 
Kletzer gave a concert at Vienna, and Herr 
Herbeck officiated, or rather tried to officiate, 
as conductor. But Herr Herbeck was com- 
pelled to lay down his conducting stick, because 
it was impossible to keep Her Feri Kletzer, 
who announces himself as a“ virtuoso on the 
violincello,” and the orchestra together, in any- 
thing like time. A similar “phenomenon,” as 
Herr R. Wagner would call it, occurred again 
at Lindner’s concert here. Yet upon the cards 
of admission, Herr Feri Kletzer had thought 
fit to have a notice printed, inviting the public 
to be sure and come that he might have an op- 
portunity of “giving them proofs of the great 
degree of artistic proficiency to which he had 
attained.” Two or three years ago, Herr Feri 
Kletzer published a series of letters from 
abroad, and those letters were translated in the 
Musical World. Their style was peculiar, and 
the statements contained in them proved that 
Herr Feri Kletzer was either a most eminent 
artist and a most il-used man, or—quite the 
contrary. The recent concerts in which he ap- 


doubt as to which he was. 


DusseLporr.—The net receipts, after all ex- 
penses were paid, of the Forty-sixth Festival of 
the Lower Rhine recently held here, amounted 
to 4,000 thalers. Of this sum, 2,000 thalers are 
given to the General Musical Association, and 
2,000 go to keep up the Town“ Tonnalle,” or 
Music Hall. 


Baprn —Rossini's “ Stabat Mater” has been 
performed ia the Kursaal by the artists who 
sang in his ‘‘ Messe Solennelle.” Among them 
were Mesdames Krauss, Rosello, MM. Steller, 
Palermi, and Zimelli. 


ALEexanpDRIA.—The Viceroy has bought the 
Zizinia Theatre for 700,000 francs, and made a 
present of it to the town. 


THE MODERN MUSIC PUBLISHER. 


The modern music publisher begins business 
inthis wise. He opens a warehouse ona second 
floor in a back street leading from one of the 
principal thoroughfares. He starts with a cap- 
ital of £2, being one week’s wages from his last 
situation, and evgages an assistant at the rate of 
33. 6d. per week. Having thus established him- 
self, he seeks for a composer to whom he pro- 
poses to write a song on the loyalty system. 
ready money being at the time at a premiam. 
To cave the expense of a poet he writes his own 
verze3, taking care to have an exciting title. 
Spirits bemg in vogue, he will probably entitle 
it “ The devils weep when I am near!” Being 
now in possession of a valuable MS., he procures 
a printer and engraver to produce the song on 
credit, reserving the whole of his original capi- 
talto be expended in advertizements in the 
* * * * x, These are works of art in their 
way, and without their assistance the modern 
publisher could not exist an hour. They will 
be drawn up and published somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘“* The devils weep when I am near.’ 
The publisher is compelled to apologize to his 
numerous customers for his inability to deliver 
copies of this song sufficiently fast to meet the 
demaad. in future all commsssions will be ex- 
ecuted in the order in which they are received.” 
Or, perhaps, it will run thus: “‘ The devils 
weep when I am near. Notice. A steam 
press has been erected expressly for the pur- 
pose of printing this song, and the pubisher 
can now deliver 3,000 copies per day.” These 
sensational advertisements will probably attract 
some atteution among country peoples, and pro- 
duce a return of postage stamps, which will be 
expended in new advertisements, and in a libe- 
ral supply of refreshments, to be consumed by 
printer, publisher, and composer at the nearest 
tavern. 

Fresh songs will then be concocted, a very 
successful method being the publication of com- 
panion songs to the popu'ar ballads of popular 
composers. Supposing there is already a suc 
cessful soug, entiled “ I heard a spirit rash,” 
then the modern publisher will bring out its 
companion, “I heard a spirit gush.” By this 
plan attention will be attracted to the pew 
song, and copies will consequently be disposod 
of and forced upon the retail dealers at a low 
figure. 

The process will be repeated several times, 
and everything go on smoothly enough until the 
printer and engraver begin to press for their 
claims, when a crisis occurs. An execution 
will be put in, and the stock be sold by auction. 

“The devils weep when I am near,” will fall 
to some rival publisher for a few pounds. But 
the career of the modern masic publisher is not 


over yet. It is troe that the warehouse is 
closed, and the assistant sevt home to his pa- 
rents. Bat there is important work to be done. 
Our enterprising friend has taken care to print — 
surreptitiously — hundred copies of all the 
compositions that have been sold by auction ; 
and as soon as these works bave gone home to 
their respective owners, be prodaces his stock, 
and gluts the market with it at a very low 
figure. The purchasers of the copyrights are 
annoyed to find their sale stopped by the ap- 
pearance of these unknown copies, but they are 
power legs to help themselves ; and the modern 
music publisher ends his career with a chuckle, 
haviog kept up a merry game at no other cost 
than the loss of character for a good many 
months. , 


Jenny Linp anp THE Biinp Boy.—A poor 
blind boy, who is highly gifted with musical 
talent, and who resides in the northern part of 
the State of Mississippi, had expressed such 
great anxiety to hear Jenny Lind. sing, that his. 
friends raised a subscription to send him to this. 
city (New Orleaus) to gratify his wish. 

On arriving here, he accidentally took lodg-- 
ings in the same hotel with Mr. Kyle, the cele- 
brated flutist. One evening, Mr. Kyle hearing 
some very wild and sweet flute tones, listened 
for some time in surprise, and, as the sounds 
died away, he said to himself,‘ Well, that fellow 
thinks he can play ; but now I'll just show him: 
what I can do.” Taking up his flute, he played 
the air of “The Last Rose of Sammer,” with 
variations. The blind boy listened with breath- 
less delight, and, following the sound, he came: 
to the door of Mr. Kyle, and stood there until 
the last notes ceased. With a feeling of im- 
pulse he could not restrain, he knocked at the 
door. “Comein,’ said Kyle, and not recogniz- 
ing the lad, he said : ‘“ What do you want, sir?” 
“JT am blind,” said the boy, “and have been 
drawn hither by your sweet music; do tell me 
who you are.” “Iam but a poor musician,” 
said Kyle, “and am travelling with Jenny Lind, 
as flutist.” “You are!’ exclaimed the lad. 
“Oh! sir, do take me to hear Jenny Lind; I 
have come a long way to hear her sing, but the 
price of tickets is so high that I am too poor to 
buy one. Oan’t you take me to hear her, sir?” 
he continued, with great feeling. “I have beard: 
she is so good, so geaerous, so pretty, and sings. 
so sweetly, that I shall never be happy until L 
hear her.” 

Mr. Kyle felt deeply for the boy and promised’ 
to take him to hear the lovely Swede. Accord- 
ingly, he took the blind boy that night and szat- 
ed him in a chair behind the scenes. The sweet 
songs of the Nightingale affected the lad deep- 
ly, and produced upon him varied sensations. 
But when Jennys_ng “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
he melted into tews. On herretiring, she was: 
attracted by the sound of the boy’s sobbiag and 
inquired who he was. Mr. Kyle then told her 
the history of the lad in a few words, which much 
interested her; and,sending for him the next 
day, the poor boy left the generous songstress 
one hundred dollars richer than when he reached 
the city. 


EEE —————————— 


THE EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS AT 
_ THE PALAIS DE LINDUSTRIE. 


SCULPTURE—STATUARY. 


It has been justly observed that the works of 
art exhibited this year show more taste and tal- 
ent than genius. ‘This eriticism can truthfully 
be applied to oil paintings, but a more satisfac- 
tory verdict can be pronounced on statuary. 
There is genius on the first plan and much tal- 
ent on the second, the sutjects are better chosen, 
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and, considering what are the traditions of sculp- | 


ture, there is displayed on the ground floor of the 
Palais, which is laid out as a garden for the re- 
ception of statues, much less of the nude than 
in the upper painting galleries. It is beginning 
to dawn on the perception of sculptors that mod- 
ern subjects, or subjects connected with modern 
times,are more to the taste of the discerning 
public than eternal bacchantés lying on clusters 
of grapes; than fishers turning over a crab or 
snail; than even the gods and goddesses of 
Olympia ; than that eternally handsome Nar- 
cissus, ever coming forth with the same Grecian 
nose, correct attitude and impassive beauty 
adopted for so many ages. Artists begin to 
question the necessity of carving the nude ex- 
clusively, and the following considerations sug- 


st themselves to me on this topic. It is ob- | 


jected to critics who write against total absence 
of drapery on carved figures that statuary is 
nothing but the art of conveying ideul outline 
and perfection of form to marble, earth or plas- 
ter, and that even were these forms but slightly 
clad, our modern style of dress is so subject to 
change that what pleases the men of one period 
would become absurd a few years later. There is 
much truth in this, and it comes home to us if 
we do but one instant remember how truly ri- 
diculous appear to us some of the costumes held 
up as patterns of grace at about the commence- 
ment of this century; but there is a middle 
course. If it is admitted that the historical style 
of attire favored, for instance, under Francis L., 
would present angular folds and terribly pictur- 
esque slashes, dark and sharp shadow and other 
non-scholastic effects, it must also be granted 
that veils, mantlefolds, partial undress and fit- 
ting material for drapery belong to every age, 
without precise tailoring. These reflections are 
not inspired by prudery in art, nor any outraged 
feeling of common decency, but in the interest 
of the art of statuary itself, it is right to main- 
tain that this incessant carving of the nude ren- 
ders the choice of antique, mythological and syl- 
yan subjects compulsory, and our great moderns 
are not perpetuated. ‘his it is which carries us 
back to Adam and Eve, driven from Paradise 
year after year ; this it is which misleads great 
sculptors whose efforts should at length turn to 
the decoration of our homes and commemoration 
of our great discoverers. They forget that since 
the days of Phidias,in whose climate statues 
were displayed under a blue firmament among 
orange groves, we have invented steam engines 
and telegraphy, avd that naked figures on our 
public edifices, exposed to the macadam, sootand 
tobacco smoke, are anachronisms. 

After these considerations, I enter into the 
heart of my subject, and stop here before M. 
Clésinger’s “ Cleopatra,” the most diseussed 
contribution in the garden. The Queen of 
Egypt is supposed to be standing before Cesar, 
extending a golden metal lotus. It is a colored 
marble statue of exquisite workmanship. The 
descendant of the Ptolemies is decorated with 
enamel and gold ornaments, copied from origi- 
nals in the museums. It is the idea of coloring 
marble and ornamenitng it with metals and 
precious stones which has caused the battle of 
critics over this work. Clésinger is not the first 
who has attempted it. Gibson’s tinted Venus 
caused a vast sensation, but both Gibson and 
Clésinger found their precedents in museums, 
several still containing antiques, showing faded 
traces of color in marble, carved by the Greeks 
and Romans. However it be, the effect certainly 
i3 strange to me; the only serious objections 
are the black enamel eyes glistening from 
under marble eyelids with gaze unsoftened by 
eyelashes. The modelling of the sumptuous 
figure is perfect and sylphlike. It is not un- 


likely that M. Ciésinger intended thelight green | General Dix, by M. Boryezewski, and of Duret, 
tunic on the pure white marble form and the} the scalptor, execnted after death by M, Cap- 


gold ornaments should impersonate the rich Nile, 
whose white and blue rivers ren over sands of 
gold. This figure is of such value that a police- 
man is in constant watch over it, the turquoises 
down the tunic and byzantine enamel adding 
much to its costlinass. 

As | have in my preceding correspondence de- 
scribed “ Dézéspoir,’’ by Perraud, unto whom 
the medal of honor has been awarded, I turn to 
its vis d-vis in the centre of the garden “La 
Femme Adultere,” by Jules Cambas. Itis a 
kneeling figure, representing the beautiful sinner 
with both arms bound, bat upraised. The folds 
of her Jewish garment are of snowy whiteness, 
and beneath them are viewed the rich undula- 
ting motions of the figure. The perfect face, 
shaded by her full arms, expresses holy awe be- 
fore the radiant presence of Christ and stiil 
dread of the missile which will perh»ps strike 
her when He gays, “ Let him who has never sin- 
ned throw the first stone.” 

The third fine piece is “Hebe Asleep,” by 
Carrier-Belleuse, a great sculptor in every way 
and unsurpassed in carving of terra cotta, This 
is a pure marble group, representing a colossal 
eagle, the eagle of Jupiter, protecting the young 
goddess, who has been surprised by slumber 
while seated on her father’s throne. The am- 
phor, which contained nectar, still hangs from 
her loosening grasp. The wings of the bird form 
a sheltering recess for the graceful head and 
shoulders of Juno’s daughter. Its feathers are as 
down-like as the rounded cheek nestled among 
them, while its haughty ncble neck and eye are 
proudly turned in majestic defi:nce towards the 
sipposed heights of Olympia. 

A plaster “ Ophelia,” by A. Falguiére, shows 
the weary hedge-way wanderer sprinkling flowers 
over her path. The drapery is perfection, and 
the likeness of Mlle. Nilsson striking ; but it is 
an emaciated, unpleasing likeness; it is what 
the Swedish diva would be if, instead of acting 
poetic Ophelia, she really had the wear and tear 
of half-witted poetry to go through. Here 
Shakespeare's maid has lost her “ sweetness,” 
and rends the heart with pity. 

We have also Patti, by Durand—a very pic- 
turesque bust} with elegant drapery and flowers 
—and the arms of the noble family of the De 
Cauxs. I was distressed by this heraldry for 
the sake of one whose gifts are superior to asso- 
ciations, such as shields and coronets, and passed 
on to ugly, speckled-faced Mirabeau. No less 
ugly is the bust of Dupin, by M. Boisseau, who 
must have had to surmount a certain dose of 
plastic repugnance every time he looked at his 
model. ‘There is a finely executed statuette of 
Princess Mathilde, by Auguste Barre, and, 
among the best bronzes, a fine work by an 
American, which has attracted universal notice. 
It is “ Excelsior,” by J. H. Haseltine, of Phila- 
delphi. ‘There is sublimity in this work and re- 
markable aspiration, leaving matter far behind. 

A fine basso relievo, by M. Htex, is intended 
to give an idea or the statue to be raised to the 
memory of Ingersa, the great painter, who has 
formed so many disciples and been go resplen- 
dent a meteor in the French school. The mas- 
ter is seated, for his figure waa far from diguified 
in reality, and in front of him rans a wall, on 
which, in relief, stands out his famous work, the 
“ Apotheosis of Homer.” Much preferable is 
Carrier Belleuse’s project for the same statue, 
represented by a bust of Ingers crowned by 
Victory flying down from heaven. The inhab- 
itants of the native place of Ingers, having pre- 
ferred a full statue of their great man to the 
bust, the jury has chosen the work of M. Htex. 

The two best busts in marble are those of 


\ 


pellaro, The architect of the New Opera, .M. 
Garnier, is twice represented at this year’s salon, 
once in oil painting and once in bronze. The 
latter is by Carpeaux. The now famous archi- 
tect is very unprepossessing, so much so that 
ladies were heard to exclaim, or turning from 
his portriit in oil, “Heis hideous!” As we 
have on+ Oapoulin reserve for the opera, an- 
other would be superfluous, unless he claim the 
privileg> of being the Capoul of granire. 

Several rooms are haog with water-color 
drawings, crayons and pretty tablets, now com- 
ing into fu~hion again, and which, with the pho- 
tographs, : fall be noticed, as there is much of 
great interest to communicate. Among the ob- 
jects of art applied to industry must not be 
omitted the graceful execution and design of the 
model lamps to be used by the city of Paris for 
the decoration of the exterior of the new opera 
house. 

The two allegorical groups which decorate 
the new pavillion of the ‘luilleries are to be 
completely uncovered for the inspection of the 
public to diy. They are on each side of the 
principal entrance. One represents Peace, the 
other wir; they are Jeoffry. Peace holds the 
traditional olive branch, and children, too peace- 
fol to be natural, play at her feet; an apple 
thrown among them vould not cause a fight 
and scuffle fur it. War has on a winged cap, 
no one knows why, unless he means to fly over 
the Rhine; he flourishes a blade wildly about, 
and is up to his anklea in waves, with a lot of 
tritons about him. Noone can say why all these 
people are in thewater. The newly disclosed 
figure of Agriculture has come in for a bon mot. 
The goddess happens to be very thin, and her 
attributes lying at her feet are a pickaxe, a 
spade and two inevitable children. the latter 
are some.yhat. emaciated also. A Parisian 
gavroche passing by was so much struck by this 
group that he took his fingers out of his mouth, 
through which he had been whistling, to con- 
sider the statue in silence. He was soon joined 
by another, who asked what the figares meant. 
“The angel of expropriation, of course,” an- 
swered gavroche, and on he walked, leaving the 
inquirer in deep meditation before the spade 
and pickaxe. 


Rossinr’s Mustcan Marrtaaes—A libretto 
is sometimes so bad that the best music in the 
world will not carry it off; in vain the compo- 
ser gives it wings, it will not fly. In such a cage 
as that, it was Rossini’s practice to disuaite hig 
living music from the dead body of the drama 
to which it had been attached, and to presentit 
again to the public in what he thought would 
prove a happier alliance. If, again, the Union 
was a failure, he had no hesitation in marrying 
his music to more or less immortal verse for the 
third time. The third time the result was in- 
variably happy; witness the air, “ Mie Ram- 
polli,” which was first tried in “ La Pietra del 
Paragone,” and secondly in “ La Gazzetta,” be- 
fore it at last found its proper place in “ La 
Cenerentola ;” and two of the finest pieces in 
the “ Barber of Seville,” the overture which had 
previously belonged in succc3sion to “ Aure- 


| liano in Palmira” and “ Elisabetta ;” and Alma- 


vivia’s air, “Htcoridente il Cielo,” a treasure 

saved from the wreck of ‘“ Aureliano in Pal- 

mira,” and which had before been picked out of 

the ruins of “Ciro in Babilonia,” If Rogsini 

had only pursued his laudable system half way, 
neither the overture to the “ Barber” nor the 

Count’s cavitina would now have been heard ; 
and his happiest, if not his greatest work would 

have lost two of its most brilliant ornaments. 
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AUMUSEMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 
THEODORE THOMAS, 


with his 
Unriwalled Orchestra, 
every evening. 


y eye 
Popular Garden Concerts, 
Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtuoso of the day on the Cornet-a-Piston. 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JULY 11tb, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
CONDUCTOR : THEODORE THOMAS, 
ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Private Boxes Extra Two Dollars. 
SprciaL Notice.—lhe Broadway, feventh avenve and Belt 
Raijroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth and Fighth 
avepue Crs are distant but a short block. 


WALLACK’S., 


Proprietor and Manager................-d. L. WALLACK. 
DORA AT 8 P. M. 


BURLESQUE AT 10 P, M, 
ENGAGEMENT OF THE 


BOSTON COMBINATION, (from Selwyn’s Theatre,) who 
have achieyed in this city a 
PRONOUNCED SUCCESS, 
and who will appear in Charles Read’s drama of 
DORA, 


To conclude with Burnand’s burlesque of 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 P.M. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


Meet RINGS ISK: Olay bcwaivenebe +. pclcn lit vegies Proprietor. 
LUCILLE WESTERN............ wecgin’ degen <a Directress, 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 

EVERY EVENING, 
SATURDAY, MATINEE AT 2. 
SATURDAY, MATITEE AT 2, 
OLIVER TWIST. 
OLIVER TWIST. 

EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 
SEE THE CAST. 

SEE THE CAST. 

LOOK OUT FOR THE CHILD STEALER. 

FOR THE CHILD STEALER, 


Madame Clara M. Brinkerhoff is summerizing at 
Easton, Pa. She assisted, on the 25th ult., ata 
concert given for charitable purposes. She sang 
the ‘‘ Polacca” from ‘‘I Puritani,”’ and the ballad of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,” meeting with her usual 
success, and responding to two encores—to the 
first with the song, ‘‘ Lover and Bird,” and to the 
second, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” The other 
artists assisting were Prof. M. Warner, a very ele- 
gant pianist ; Mr. F. Tiedemann, a most promising 
pupil of Hablemann ; Mr. L. Brachet, zither solo- 
ist, and Mr. H. Schneider, clarionevte soloist, both 
highly talented upon their respective instruments. 
The concert was a very brillant success in every 
respect, 


* One thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
thalers bave already been received in answer to the 
appeal lately made for funds wherewith to erect a 
statue to Johann Sebastian Bach in his native town 
of Eisenach. The King of Prussia has promised to 
give 300 thalers as soon as the realization of the 
prclegt is a certainty. Wouldit not have been more 

ecoming in him to have given 6,000 thalers, or as 
many more as are required, and make the project 
a certainty at once ? 


A LADY TEACHER, 
competent to give thorough instruction in SINGING, is re- 
quired at NASSAU COLI.EGE, POCGHKEEPSIE. Applica- 
tion to be made immediately to Professor §. L. RITTER, 
813 West 55th street, N. Y. 


Watson's Bat dournal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10. 


The office of WaTson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 Broad- 
way, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received, 

A)l communications should be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shall be pleased to 
receive information from al] parts of the country, on the ac- 
tive progress of the Arts of Music and Painting. We will pay 
particular attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite ail to communicate 
with us, with the assurance that such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and courteous consideration, 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Sr. James Horen, June 18, 1869. 
FOURTH DAY. 

The selection of the music on the Fourth 
Day was of a more elaborate character as a 
whole, than had been presented on either of the 
preceding days. This choice seemed partly 
compulsory in order to satisfy the ultra classical 
minority of the public and the press, who, while 
loudly proclaiming the impossibility, and point- 
edly ridiculing the idea of performing such musie 
by such a body of singers and players, in such a 
building, clamorously demanded that the ridicu- 
lous attempt should be made. The inconsist- 
ency of such a course hardly needs a comment, 
unless it be to point out its animus, namely : 
the desire to justify their prophesies, that the 
whole affair would be a clap-trap humbug, which 
would rather damage than advance the cause of | 
music. Well, their demand was acceded to, and | 
the trap they laid for others closed triumphantly 
on themselves, and their false prophecies were 
scattered to the winds by their own acts. Read 
the summing up of one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the whole enterprise—the quoted Oracle 
of the classic circle of Boston—who objected 
upon esthetic principles ; who asserted that so 
vast a body of instraments and voices could not 
work together ; that the result would be noise, 
confusion and jumble ; that the finer points of 
the great works would be utterly lost, because 
the voices, so far apart, could not take up the 
subjects simultaneously, with promptness and 
decision. Read what he says : 


“ One feature in the choral execution I may 
note with pleasure. There were some beautiful 
pianissimos—achievement that has seemed al- 
most impossible in smaller halls, where every- 
thing above a whisper will sound loud; perhaps 
in this great space it was a3 easy as thinking. 
And generally, I find that I was oftener im- 
pressed, in the choruses, by effects of beauty 
than by effects of power and grandeur. I have 
instanced ‘ He watching over Israel.’ The gen- 
tle, equable diffusion of softly swelling harmony 


sweetness, that creeps over you like the infinite 
calm of all-surrounding ocean.” 


Does not this after decision prove the utter 
stupidity of this writer's long-uttered prophe- 
cies, upon which the ultra-classic party built 
their hopes of a failure? For what does the 
whole quotation admit? It admits that eleven 
thousand singers can produce“ beautiful pianis- 
simos ;” that in that wonderful chorus, “ He 
watching over Israel,” “the gentle, equable 
diffusion of softly-swelling harmony over so mul- 
titudinous a choir gives a sense of unspeakable 
beauty, fullness, and pervading sweetness, that - 
creeps over you like the infiaite calm cf all-sur- 
rounding ocean.” Now such a sense of loveli- 
ness could only spring from a perfect perform- 
ance, and a perfect performance comprises pure 
intonation, strist rythm, bat with an undulating 
flow, decision and clearness in taking up the an- 
swering points, and in briogiog into relief the. 
leading subjects, together with clear enuncia- 
tion, and that tho.ough control which admits of 
fine shading and artistic coloring, expressed in 
emphasijz, expression, and piano, crescendo, 
and forte. All this is admitted, and the sup- 
porters of the Peace Jubilee can ask for no 
stronger endors2ment of its triumphant success- 

The attendance upon the fourth day was im- 
mense, the audience numbering, we should 
judge, between 25,000 and 30,000 people, prov- 
ing that a classical programme was as potent an 
attraction, as one including the socalled clap- 
trap selections, “ The Anvil Chorus,” and “ The 
Star-spangled Banner.” 

The programme was as follows :— 


Part I, 
1. Overture—“ Jubel” ..........05.! " Weber. 
2. Choral—' To God on High,” from 
5° St, AAU,’ 2150 ceca eee Ones Mendelssohn, 
3. Two movements of Symphony No, , 
SSO mindrs es eee ede . Beethoven, 
4, Aria—‘‘Lascia chio pianga”’...... Handel. 
(Sung by Miss Adelaide Phillipps.) 
5, Chorus—‘‘Achieyed is the Glorious 
Work”— from the ‘‘ Creation” Haydn. 
6. Chorus—‘‘ Thanks be to God”’— 
FromiEHljab ut. i347 eee Mendelssohn, 
Part IL, 


1. a—Chorus—“ Sleepers, wake; a 
voice is calling”—From ‘St. 
Panes vt. eRe Pe, ere Mendelssohn. 


b—Prayer—From ‘‘Moses in Egypt” Rossini. 

2. Inflammatus—From “Stabat Mater” Rossini, 
The solo part sustained by a com- 
bination of soprano vocalists. 

3. Gloria—From the “ Twelfth Mass” Mozart. 
4, Hallelujah Chorus, from the ‘‘Mes- 

Sith” <i. wd pa eeaees (aueere Handel. 


It was a noticeable fact that to-day ,both the 
voices and the instruments held a freer sway 
through the vast building than at the previous 
concerts. It is difficult to account for this, 
upon any theory of acoustics, for all conditions 
seemed relatively unchanged, with the excep- 
tion of the wind. Through the first days a 
brisk breeze had been blowing through the, 
numberless windows of the Coliseum, over the 
heads of the audience, right against the or- 
chestra, and very materially, we believe, resist- 


ed the wave of sound, beating it back upon it- 


self. To-day the wind blew in the opposite di- 


over so multitudinous a choir, gives a sense of 
unspeakable beauty, fullness and pervading 


' reetion, over the orchestra, and into the body of 


the audience, and the volume of tone was vastly 
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increased. Whether from that caase or not, 
we cannot decide, but we record the fact for the 
benefit of those who delight in forming theories. 
From some cause or other, then, the first notes 
of the Jubal Overture told out with more force 
and clearness, than those of any instrumental 
piece yet performed. Every point of this beau- 
tiful work was clearly given, with a nobility and 
voluminousness of tone surpassiog anythirg we 
ever heard, or Weber ever imagined. This was 
led by Mr. Eichberg in a firm and decided man- 
ner; he felt the orchestra was with him, and 
he gave it full swing, while holding it strongly 
in hand. The effect was magical, and its mag- 
netism was instantly felt by the audience. 


Mr. Carl Zerrahn then assumed the baton, re- 
ceiving a magnificent reception from chorus, 
orchestra and audience, and then the grave and 
beautiful chorale, “To God on High,” burst 
forth in solemn majesty. Every note of its rich 
yet simple harmony, was heard with perfect dis- 
tinctness, and those who talked of noise heard 
a wealth of tone that was truly sublime in its 
fulness, filling the whole building with a mass 
of unbroken harmony. Here too, we heard 
“The gentle, equable diffusion of softly swell- 
ing harmony,” and recognized the power of 
simple “music, magnified and sublimed by the 
blending voices of a mighty choir, attuned to 
perfect execution. 


The two movements of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the Andante and Finale, which fol- 
lowed, established the fact of the practicability 
of performing that,class of compositions with a 
vast orchestra, and with proportionably in- 
creased effect over the execution by a smaller 
orchestra. One condition must be exacted in 
both cases, namely, quiet on the part of the 
audience ; in either case, movement or disturb- 
ance in the body of the house is fatal. On this 
occasion the vast audience was unusually quiet, 
and the effect of the two movements, so finely 
performed by so vast a body of instrumentalists, 
was beautiful in the extreme. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Allegro and the Scherzo were 
omitted, for we are satisfied that their perform- 
ance would have afforded additional evidence, of 
the practicability of using hundreds of instru- 
ments in the execution of the greatest sympho- 
nic works. To achieve the perfection of our 
Philharmonic performances, requires a corres- 
ponding amount of rehearsals, which in this 
case could not be had, but we are satisfied that 
all true musicians present, conceded to this per- 
formance with one rehearsal, unqualified praise, 
not for its entire perfection, but for the amount 
of perfection it exhibited under the circum- 
stances, recognizing, at the same time, the fea- 
sibility of giving the great symphonic works 
with a hundred-fold increased effect. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps was most cordially 
received, and striving less to overcome the 
colossal proportions of the Hall, made her 
beautiful voice heard in every portion of the 
building. She sang her favorite song, “ Lascia 


‘sorry sort of fortune-telling after all. 


chio piango,” as she only can sing it, and de- 


The sublime chorale, ‘Sleepers wake,” from 


servedly gained a unanimous encore, which was | St. Paul, afforded another opportunity of listen- 


indeed a perfect ovation, 


The chorus from the Creation, “ Achieved the 
glorious work,” loses its importance when seg- 
regated from the body of the work, and con- 
sequently, though finely sung, produced no 
very great effect. 


As if with the express intention of stultifying 
their previously expressed opinion, the classic- 
ists chose the grand and difficult chorus from 
Elijah, “ Thanks be to God,” to be executed by 
this cumbersome and unwieldly body of voices 
and instruments, though how their sensitive 
natures could voluntarily offer up one of their 
pet pieces to a remorseless sacrifice, we are at 
aloss to understand. But they did offer it up, 
and the after verdict of the Boston Oracle is as 


! follows: “Yet all must own that that more 


rapid, graphic, difficult, exciting chorus of Men- 
delssohn, the great Rain chorus from “ Elijah,” 
was, on the whole, the choral achievement of 
the entire Festival, which most signally re- 
warded effort. It was electrifying. The down 
rush through the scale of those two hundred 
violins was a thing to thank God for, like the 


ing to grand, sustained harmonies uttered by a 
mighty choir, supported by the orchestra and 
the all-sustaining organ. We can only say that 
it was perfectly rendered, for to describe the 
effects of the overwhelming vocal power, alter- 
nating with the trumpets, or that of the 2,000 
tenors taking the C natural in the closing 
phrase, would be simply impossible. 


The prayer from “ Moise,” was well sung, but 
hardly with as much refinement or attention to 
coloring as it was capable of. 


The “ Inflammatus” from the Stabat Mater 
was performed on this occasion without Madame 
Parepa Rosa, the solo part previously sustained 
by her, being given to a choir of soprano voices, 
who sang in unison. It must be admitted that 
the effect was vastly enhanced, for the solo re- 
quires a voice of the grandest order to ring out 
the high O, and make it dominant over such a 
vast body of voices and instruments. The 
voices chosen were of purejand beautiful quality, 
and had evidently rehearsed well, for they sang 
the solo like as to one voice; the tone travel- 
ing full and rich to the very extremity of the 


rain.” It was electrifying! Alas! Sir Oracle,! building. If our readers have formed an idea of 


we fear the dogs will bark in spite of you. Your 
infallibility is shattered, your vocation has de- 
parted, and your prophecying is but a very 
But, 
while we laugh with you, though unlike you, 
good naturedly, at the public-tinkling anvils 
and connons, we rejoice that the glory and the 
grandeur of this great musical achievement, 
has made you thank God for anything. 


After praise from so adverse a quarter, what 
need we say about the chorus “Thanks be to 
God?” We might say that the outburst, so 
hearty and so mighty, of the opening phrase— 
“Thanks be to God”—took away our breath, it 
was so like a vast multitude bursting into a 
shout of thanksgiving! We might point to the 
firmness and accuracy with which each point 
was given out?; how the rests were observed ; 
how force was given to the short, emphatic sen- 
tences, and how, and with what grandeur, the 
crescendos were built up. We might ask if the 
effect of a discord was ever so wonderfully de- 
veloped, as at the words “ But the Lord,” where 
the work, in E flat, rests momentarily in the 
key of C major, the basses lead off on a bold C, 
followed by the tenors on D flat, and afterwards 
by the alto and soprano on A flat and D flat. 
The voices sustained this through three bars as 
firm as rocks, making an indescribable effect, 
culminating at the point where the basses taking 
the fifth of the new key shout out on D flat, 
“Thanks be to God!” Its repetition in a new 
modulation was equally grand and startling. 
We might point out other excellencies in this 
great performance, but after all we can only, 
like our quoted authority, thank God for the 
violin scale, not forgetting the 200 fiddlers, and 
cry, “It was electrifying !” 


the wonderful crescendo, with Parepa Rosa, 
which we have described in another place, they 
must add many fold to that idea, if they would 
realize the effect on this occasion. As a single 
effi ct, the crescendo in the “ Inflammatus,” on 
this occasion, was not surpassed, if equalled, 
during the whole Festival. It was purely legit- 
imate, simply the voices and the instruments, 
but we have heard nothing that so completely 
carried us away by its stupendous power and 
grandeur. We must express our cordial admi- 
ration of the singing of the lady soloists. They 
worked to one end, perfect unison, and they 
achieved it. All honor, then, to these ladies, 
whose names we are happy to record: 


Soprano.—Mrs. Sophia Mozart, Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Miss L. M. Gates, Miss A. L. Whitten, Miss Grazi- 
ella Ridgway, Miss S. W. Barton, Miss Anna M- 
Granger, Miss Lizzie M. Allen, Mrs. D. OC. Hall, 
Miss Nellie Fiske, Mrs. J. W. Weston, Miss Emma 
A. Hamhn, Miss Katie M. Safford. 


The “Gloria,” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
was repeated on this occasion, and we are 
pleased to be able to say, with much better ef- 
fect than upon the first performance. The 
closing piece, the great “ Hallelujah,” from the 
Messiah, was marred by the movement towards: 
the doors of thousands of the audience. This 
no doubt affected the singers, as it did our 
hearing, but what we could hear, satisfied us 
that had it been placed earlier in the pro- 
gramme, it would have been the crowning suc- 
cess of the Festival. Carl Zerrahn took the 
movement at a majestic tempo, which would 
have afforded ample scope for the free utterance 
of the immense body of singers engaged. We: 
shall not cease to regret that proper oppertunity 
was not offered for the performance of this, the 
grandest of all choral works, for the chorus had 
given ample evidence of their ability to sing 


) 
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much more difficult compositions, and no chorus 
they sang afforded such scope tor the display of 
their voices in the most telling registers. No- 
thing could be more megnificent than the burst 
of the sopranos, on the words, “ For the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth;’ and again at the 
words, “ And He ehall reign for ever and ever.” 
‘These soared above the mass of sound, with rich, 
pure, vocal power far exceeding anything we 
ever heard or imagined; and again we can only 
express our regret that the whole chorus could 
not have been heard without the accompaniment 
of scuffing feet. Still, circumstances cast no 
reflection upon the close of that magnificent 
day’s performance; it was a triumph for the 
¥estival from the beginning to the end ; it was 
@ triumph for Mr. Gilmore, who believed ia the 
perfect working capacity of the vast powers he 
had raised with the assistance of Mr. Tourjee, 
and it was a triumph for Mr. Zerrahn, who con- 
ducted it in so masterly 2 manner. Before its 
triumphant success, which was only greater 
than that of the previous day’s, because greater 
things were dealt with, before suzh success, 
all the cavillers and szorners fell dismayed, and 
the columns of drivel that ran through the 
Zribune, the Times, the World and the Sun, 
went for nothing-—that is, their true worth. 
The writers of these articles commenced them 
in a spirit of ridicule—it was a prime joke to ri- 
dicule Boston ; they saw all things through an 
inverted opera base: so that congregated thou- 

sands appeared to them as a very little crowd 
indeed ; they made a vast parade of theories, 
acoustic and otherwise, of all of which they 
were profoundly ignorant; they heard the grand 
choruses and chorales, the first and second 
days, but they did not think much of them, 
while they heaped avalanches of ridicule upon 
the only two selections which savored of clap- 
trap. But as the Festival progressed, and the 
excellence and the grandeur of the performances 
»were endorsed by the best critical authorities, 
‘and attested to by tens of thousands of listeners, 
and the fine musicians forming the band, they in 
company with the false prophet of Boston, a 
wery sad company indeed, began to swallow 
their own words, very reluctantly, as though 
their flavor was very disgusting, as it really was, 
‘and while, to the last, pitching into the “ Anvil 
Chorus” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” ac- 
knowledged the Festival a success musically and 
financially. 


‘THE FIFTH DAY OF THE FRSTIVAL. 


| The fifth and last day of the Festival was sig- 
malized by the singing of the children of the Pub- 
lic Schools—the High and Grammar Schools. 
The force of singers by no means reached the 
number announced, but some six or seven thou- 
sand children were present, and it was truly a 
juxury to listen to their young, pure, fresh voices. 
Exclusive of the Festival chorus, from 12,000 to 
15,000 auditors were present. The following 
programme was presented : 


Part L. 


1, Overture—‘‘ William Tell”........... Rossini. 
2. National Air—‘‘ Hail, Columbia.” 
3, Chorus—* Now the Twilight softly 

stealing. » From “JiGiuram.” Mercadante. 
4, Aria—‘‘Tl segretto per esser felice,” 

from “Lucrezia Borgia.”.... Donizetti. 


Sung by Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 

. Soio and Chorus—‘‘ 8» merrily over 
the Ocean spray.’ B. Richards, 

The solo sung by 500 pupils 

of the Girls’ High and Normal 

School. 

. Choral—“ God is a castle and de- 
fence ” 
. Violin Solo, with Orchestral accom- 
papiment— “The Mother’s 
Prayer” 
Performed by Ole Bull, 


Parr II. 

Physical and Vocal Exercises, under 
of Mr. Lewis B. Monroe. 

1. Coronation March, from ‘*‘ Le Pro- 
Phete Hea Tse. Mee ee 

2. Bussian Hymn, with words of wel- 
come to President Grant, writ- 

ten by Rev. 8. F. Smith, D.D., 

3. Arg atck the bright Seraphim,” 
from ‘‘ Samson ” Handel. 
Sung by Madame Parepa-Rosa, with trumpet obii- 
gato by Mr. M. Arbuckle. 

4, iid Past § Song—* Wake, gentle 


Luther. 


Ole Bull. 


the direction 


Moeyerbeer. 


Rossini. 


5. Pes ee Homo,” from *‘ Sta- 
a er’ Co ceeceerteceen vee 
6. Choral--One Hundredth Psalm. 


We do not propose to go through the pro- 
gramme in detail, but will state simply, that the 
exhibition of the children reflected the highest 
credit upon the system of instruction pursued in 
the Boston Public Schools, and upon the teach- 
ers employed. The ground-work, by far the 
most difficult and responsible department, for it 
involves the rudiments and the first steps in 
sight singing, is imparted by Mr. L. M. Mason, 
who seems to have a genius,a special gift of 
conveying knowledge to children of the tender- 
est age. His system cannot be written; it is 
purely oral, and owesits chief power and efficacy 
to the magnetism of the man, and the countless 
illustrations and familiar similes by which he 
elucidates his principles. We have seen his 
work, and can bear testimony to his entire devo- 
tion and faithfulness, and to his wonderful teach- 
ing capacity. The pupils pass from Mr. Mason 
to Mr. J. B. Sharland, who instructs in the High 
and Grammer Schools. Here their theoretical 
knowledge is enlarged, their vocal culture more 
closely overlooked, and their style formed and 
refived, and we assert positively that the largest 
portion of these cbitdren when they leave school, 
are better readers of music than half the singers 
who form our musical societiej. Mr. Sharland 
is a most able and faithfal instructor, as the per. 
formance of to-day will fully illustrate, and to 
him we give the high honor which is justly his 
due. Mr. Eichberg, than whom none is more 
competent, directs their public performance, Mr 
Sharlan accompanying at the organ, and his 
strictness, combined with gentleness, endears 
him to all the chilcren, and thus enables him, 
from their willingness, to produce those fine 
shades of effect which won our admiration dur- 
ing the performances of to-day. It was a tri- 
umph to all the teachers, and Boston is fortu- 
nate in possessing gentlemen so thoroughly com- 
petent to fulfil the difficult duties imposed upon 


Rossini. 


Dee eee 


them. Professor Lewis B. Monroe, who was a 
teacher of elocution, has few if any equals in the 
country, is an important coadjutor in the work 
of musical instruction in each department of the 
Public Schools. His system of physical train- 
ing, ix connection with the proper production of 
the voice, is of an importance that can hardly be 
over-estimated. He illastrated his system by 
practical working to-day, and the admirable re- 
sults won the entbusiastic approval and applause 
of all present. 

And behind all these able men, the adviser and 
the supporter of every improvement in the system 
of public education, comes Dr. J. Baxter Up- 
ham, a gentleman who has devoted years of 
thought and self-sacrifice to the great cause of 
popular education. Untiring in his zeal, unsel- 
fish in his motives, clear headed and practical, 
he has fought the battle of education, and has 
overcome, one by one, the many obstacles 
which honest, but hard-headed men, have, from 
time to time, placed in the way of improvement 
and liberal extension. His battle has been a 
hard one; he has encountered many defeats ; 
he has sustained the workers during the lull 
which followed defeat, and girding up his loins 
and husbanding his strength, has again and 
again attacked the hydra-headed monster preju- 
dice, and has won the victory, not for ‘himself, 
but for the good of all. Such men are rare, and 
therefore to him be the greater honor. Inde- 
pendent of the world’s gifts, he has sacrificed 
his ease and p leasure to the common good ; and 
{he good city of Boston, when, in remember- 
ing services, it erects statues in bonor of public 
benefactors, should not pass are: the claims of 
J. Baxter Upham. 

The instrumental pieces were rendered with 
fine effect, the overture to “ William Tell, ’ being 
one of the finest performances of the whole Fes- 
tival. 

Parepa Roza and Adelaide Phillipps sang, and 
met with positive ovations from the children 
and the audience. Immense encores greeted 
their efforts, to which they responded with 
evident delight. 

Ole Bull’s appearance was greeted with en- 
thusiasm, and we never heard him play more 
magnificently. He seemed inspired, and poured 
out his “ Mother’s Prayer ” with indescribable 
pathos and expression. A storm of applause 
greeted his performances, and he was compelled 
to accede to the demand for repetition. 

With this concert, which was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Julius Hichberg, Mr. J. B. Shar- 
land presiding at the organ, the Festival proper ~ 
concluded, and it is but the simple truth to say, 
that the sun never set upon a triumph grander 
or more complete. 

We cannot do better than close this part of 
the subject, with the closing words of the pen- 
itent, but false Prophet of Boston. He wrote 
columns of labored contradictions, to prove that 
the Festival was a failure; that it was a sham; 
that the numbers were ridiculous; that they 
could not do this nor that; that the acoustics 


were all fol-de-rol; that wstbetically it was 
no where, and that the Anvil Chorus, with 
anvil and cannon accompaniment was not strict- 
ly classical, and was, after all, compelled to make 
his peroration in this wise :— 

“But I must hasten to a close, Whether 
‘the Festival considered musically, were very 
good or not, it musically did good. At any 
rate to all those singers and performers, it was 
a great experience for them. Jt has given them 
a new impulse, a new consciousness of strength, 
anew taste of the joy of unity of effort,a new 
love of co-operation, and a deeper sense of the 
divine significance and power of music than 
_ they ever had. Jt has caused hundreds of cho- 
‘ral societies to spring into existence for the 

time being, many of which will certainly prove 
pert and their.first bond of union has 
een the practice of good music, of master- 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
which, having tasted once in such deep draughts, 
they will not readily abandon for weak trash. 
Education must come out of it. It has planted, 
well and widely, for the future. 

“Was it not good to be there, too, as listener, 
as looker-on, a8 sympathetic part and parcel of 
it? Who would willingly have been left out of 
such a grand occasion? The greatest assem- 
blage of human beings under one roof eyer 
known! A svene so overwhelming, so sublime, 
so beautiful from every point of view! An al- 
most boundless sea of live humanity; and all 
s0 cheerful, all so happy, full of kindness, re- 
joicing in the sense of Country and of Brother- 
hood! Tens on tens of thousands, yet such 
admirable Order! Cozld any object, any in- 
fluence but Music, hold such countless restless 
atoms in such order ? 

“ Finally, in a still wider way it has done good. 
It has given-to tens of thousands of all classes 
(save, unfortunately, the poorest), who were 
there to hear, and, through them, to thousands 
more, to whole communities, a new belief in 
Music ; a new conviction of its social worth; 
above all, of its importance as a pervading, ed- 
ucational and fusing element in our whole dem- 
ocratic life; a heavenly influence which shall go 
far to correct the crudities, tone down, subdue and 
harmonize the loud, self-asserting individualities, 
relieve the glaring and forthputting egotism of 
our too boisterous and boastful nationality. 
Thousands now have faith in Music, who never 
did haye much before; thousands for the first 
time respect it asa high and holy influence, who 
very likely looked upon it as at the best an in- 
nocent, if not a dissipating,idle pleasure. Pub- 

_ lie opinion, henceforth, will count it among the 
essentials of that ‘liberal education,’ ;which is 
the birthright of a free American, and no longer 
as a superfluous refinement of an over-delicate 
and fashionable few. We shall no longer have 
to plead against such odds to claim, that Music 
have her permanent, her honored seat among 
the ‘humanities’ of learning and of genera! 
culture. We begin to see how Music is to 
teach a people manners, mutual deference, and, 
without outward cold authority, without appeal 
to fear, but freely and divinely from within, in- 
spire the instinct of respect, of fond and _child- 
like reverence for something still above us, be 
we where we may, and this is real self-respect. 
So far as the Jubilee has wrought this conyer- 
sion among unbelieving or indifferent thousands, 
it has done incalculable good; and if, for this 
alone, we cannot be too grateful to the men who 


(whatever our mistrust of motives and of 


methods once) haye given us a great experi- 
ence.” 
We had nearly omitted stating, that an im- 


promptu concert was given on Sunday evening, 
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the 20th inst.,on the same scale and grandeur 
as the previous concerts, though with a some- 
what smaller chorus,say about 8,000. Madame 
Parepa Rosa, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, and Ole 
Bull assisting. The programme consisted of the 


choicest pieces performed duting the Festival | 


week. As a whole, this performance in pre- 
cision and delicacy surpassed any of the pre- 
vious efforts of this grand combination, so much 
had the practice and the experience of the past 
week improved all concerned. It would be 
useless to enter into details, as we have already 
noticed every number in our several criticisms. 
Suffice it to say, that it was the yrandest of all 
grand choral performances that we ever listened 
to, proving a worthy climax to the greatest Mu- 
sical Festiyal ever recorded. 

In our next we shall give a Review of the 
festival, and the men wh» worked in it, and 
consider what it accomplished, and its probable 
influence on the hereafter of music. 


Wallack’s Theatre—The Boston Combina- 
tion from Selwyn’s theatre are now domiciled 
at Wallack’s theatre, and are meeting with bril- 
liant and well-deserved success. The combina- 
tion consists of excellent artists, who work 
together admirably. Charles Reade’s beautiful 
drama, “ Dora,” is the attraction, and its natural- 
ness and deep pathos delight and affect ail who 
Witness its performance. We can speak of 
“Dora” in terms of the warmest praise, and we 
advise all our readers to go and see it. 

Grand Opera House.—At this magnificent 
establishment Miss Lucille Western reigns su- 
preme, attracting large houses, night after night, 
by her vivid and masterly performance of Nancy 
Sikes. It is truly a powerful rendering of this 
character —the most powerful, indeed, since 
Charlotte Cushman. The whole piece is weil 
cast and carefully put on the stage. 

Central Pork Garden.—The fine weather 
continues to drive thousands to this delightful 
summer concert garden. Night after night the 
garden and hall are thronged with an elegant 
company, and every one seems bent upon enjoy- 
ing the exquisite music and the brilliant scene 
which surrounds them. The great Levy—the 
champion blower, the Angel Gabriel of the cor- 
net—increases in popularity every night. Hn- 
core follows encore, and the people seem never 
tired of hearing him. And we do not blame 
them, for he certainly plays superbly, and it is 
very rare to find the union of pathos and ex- 
pression with such fluent brilliancy of execution. 

It is but repeating an oft-told tale, to say that 
the orchestral performances are magnificent, and 
the selections of the finest description, for the 
reputation of Thomas’ Orchestra has passed 
into a proverb. Our readers should remember 
that two concerts are given at Central Park 
Garden every Sunday. In the afternoon at three, 
and in the evening at eight o’clock. 


Tue Breetnoven Musica Socrery, of Buffalo, 
has recently given a most successful concert in 
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| the Skating Rink and Velocipedrome. It con- 


sisted of orchestral pieces, and male chorusses 
chiefly, all of which seemed to give profound 
satisfaction to the public and the critics. One 
of our well-known New York artists made a fine 
impression, as the following extract will show : 

Mr. Pease achieved a triumph by his play- 
ing of that splendid “ Polonaise” of Chopin’s, 
with orchestral accompaniment. The instrument 
sounded magnificently under his fingers, every 
note coming out as distinct as though made on 
purpose for the occasion. He was encored, of 
course. In the second part he played a piece of 
Gottsckalk’s in an unusually brilliant and easy 
manner, which was also encored. Mr. Pease 
will permit us to congratulate him on his une- 
quivocal success. 

Mr. Grosscurth proved himself an efficient 
conductor, and both the solo singing and the 
voice of Mr. Diehm were highly praised. 


Boston Music Hatt Association.—The an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders was held at the 
Music Hall, June 9th, J. Baxter Upham, the 
President, ia the chair. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, show- 
ing the receipts for the year to be as follows: 


From. Organ ‘Concerts s.4.. 0-0. ane cic ccisian si $2,991 85 
Other Concerta? 5... cchevace ote cece e 9,184 00 
Fairs, Lectures and other gatherings...... 18,278 50 
Use of Hall for Sunday Services........... 2,600 00 
Yearly rent of New Eugland Conservatory 
OL WMuslels? te taaseiass woe kere cecemmera 2,500 00 
Use of Bumsitead Hail and Ante-rooms.... 1,392 00 
Sale of Organ Books...ee..... TEE os 2 50 00 
Profits of Exhibition of Busts, etc......... 105 &3 
$31,912 21 
Payments for the year were a3 follows: ; 
Or GBA s- tess. soles ote, pate ede ata ey on Aes ene ae $3,485 84 
Bulg ».< «bse sw0.c > plac piss ermeste eaehene eaten 508 00 
TMSUYANCE;. «so: «rus aniaste baie sale te aala naire 1,562 50 
Trjtelest.2. concrete: yecksperne oF pemeee aes 8,867 88 
THROATIO RAAT. NEL RGG ian ere eee cee 2,460 20 
Aalariobsiecmsies vcs ssies/e Sra Pee A ete 1,200 00 
Sundry; HXpenses..% a5. sev erlay bee epy caves 11,587 87 
24,671 98 
PPOfts’ of the year; +. .csdes sect helt saee 7,240 28 
$31,912 21 


The account was referred to an auditing com- 
mittee, with instructions to report to the direc- 
tors at as early a day as practicable. 

The president made a report on the condi- 
tion of the affairs of the corporation, saying that 
all the property was in good condition, and 
called the attention of members to the fact that 
six pictures had been presented to the associa- 
tion during the past year by! Mr. Gardner 
Brewer. ‘Taese were all portraits of musical 
composers, celebrated in their day, one of them 
having been the teacher of Beethoven. A 
marble bust of Charlotte Cushman had also b2en 
presented by Mrs. Gorham Brooks. 

The subject of insurance was brought up, and 
it was stated that the amount on the building 
was $75,000, on the organ $60,000, and on the 
statue of Beethoven $2,000. Many members 
thought the insurance on the building was more 
than enough to coverany loss which they were 
liable to sustain, although the amount on the 
organ was not too high. The president stated 
that this instrument could not be replaced short 
of $100,000 at the present time, and that it cost 
about $60,000 in gold. 

The discussion was now dropped, and the sub- 
ject of eleeting directors for the ensuing year 
being the next business, a nominating commit- 
tee was appointed. They reported the follow- 
ing list, who were all unanimously re-elected : 

J. Baxter Upham, R. E. Apthorp, Eben Dale, 
H. T. Osborn, H. W. Pickering, John P. Pat- 
nam, 8, Lothrop Thorndike. 
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Hanpet anD Haypn Soocrety.—The annual | 
meeting for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of other business, was hell in Bumstead 
Wall, May 31, the president of the society, Dr. 
J. Baxter Upham, in the chair. 


The report of the treasurer showed that the | 


receipts of the society from concerts, &c., in- 
eluding a balance on hand of $1,129 7L at the 
beginning of the year, were $9,723 12. The 
whole of this was expended in paying sundry 
bills and current expenses. The treasurer was 
consequently without any funds, but as the so- 
ciety was out of debt no assessment was neces- 
sary. The present value of the permanent 
funds of the society was $8195. 

The report of the librarian showed that the 
library was in goodcondition. A beautiful fac- 
simile copy of Handel’s autograph score of the 
Messiah, in chromo-lithograph, had been pre- 
sented by Carl Zerrahn, and a fine engraving re- 
presenting the “ Apotheosis of Handel” was 
presented by Dr. Upham. 

The president read the annual report. 

The following officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, J. Baxter Uphaw. 

Vice-President, O. J. Faxon. 

Secretary, Loring B. Barnes. 

Librarian, George G. Chickering. 

Treasurer, George W. Palmer. 

Directors, D. L. Laws, E. C Daniell, R. M. 
Lowell, Oliver B. Lothrop, George Fisher, Sam- 
uel Jennison, Levi W. Johnson, William H. 
Wadleigh. ; 


MUSIC. 

Music is something between a thought and a 
thing ; but it is neither. It has this advantage, 
that it is an art which can never be well and 
thoroughly judged, because so few are able to 
hold the scales impartially when a love or a dis- 
like for the art is once begotten. -The man who 
loves music (and if he loves it thoroughly, he 
seldom loves anything so well) is 80 wedded to 
his art that he abuses any one who does not like 
it. Ifhe is a young musician, he is hot and 
strong in his opposition; if he is an old one, he 
looks at his opponent with a self-satisfied, pity- 
ing smile ; but by young or old devotee. the op- 
ponent of music is put down asa fool. Hven 
uf you love it, but do not excel, you are terribly 
pues Apollo flayed Marsyas alive because 

e conld not play as well as he did; and this 
laying propensity has descended upon all the 
fraternity, from the man who plays the Pandean 
pipes as an accompaniment to Punch’s squeak, 
to Signor Rauchini and Herr V oustring, who‘de- 
light the duchesses in Hanover Square in the 
season. And every musician thinks himself, in 
his own way, unapproachable. Thanks be to 
the art, it elevates every man in his own con- 
ecit. From thedays when the popular faith 
was expressed in the words “there is one God 
—-one Farinelli,” to the time of the reverend mu- 
®ical recluse, Father Liszt,and Sims Reeves or 
Mario, the devotees of each frequently find 
something so utterly unsurpased in each mestro 
or each voice that they believe in no one else. 

It is just because music has so little in it, and | 
may be so easily acquired in a small way, that 
people think much of it. It is articulate, and 
yet inarticulate; it touches the heart, and ap- 
parently affects the understarding, because it 
dallies with the imagination. It talks and yet 
says nothing. It murmurs like a chaste bride 
into the ear of her husband, and he only can 
comprehend her meaning. It is the very “ food 


of love,” and yet not a satisfying food, for it ad- 
mits of doubt. 


If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 


The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ;—it had a dying fall ; 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 


That passsge is as fine and aromatic a3 a 
sweet scent, or a beantifal passage of music it- 
self; and yet how little and bow much it says! 


| Music is essentially sensuous. It flatters to tears 


the worn and the old; it makes the uneducated 


| dream of Heaven in a sweet sadness, as if, in- 


stead of lying about us. it were a far-off dream. 
At the Sistine chapelat Rome, on any grand occa- 
sion, when the blare of the trompets and the dis- 
turbing souods of the fall orchestra and chorus 
havejraised the souls of the devout to some rapt 
discordancy, you shall see eyes all a blaze with 
mad devotion, heaving bosoms. clasped hands, 
and then again a mad and sad weeping, as if 
people delivered themselves over to the depth 


‘of despair, and lay, like Maddale in that won- 


derful piece by Shelley, distraught, wet with 
tears, and with the wild hair floating on the 
wind, as if the body floated upon the dark wa- 
ters of despair, in which the soul had commit- 
ted suicide. “I am never merry when I hear 
sweet music,” says oae of Shakspere’s hero- 
ines : and the lover, in his fond answer, gives 


_ good reasons for this sadness. 


If Fishing with the angle be the contempla- 


| tive man’s recreation, Music may be said to 


be the stupid man’s science. Not that mu- 
sical people (Heaven rest their souls, and 
may they be ever wrapped in the sweetest har- 
monies!) are more stupid—no, they are about 
as bright as the rest of our fellow men than 
the rest of the world; but they have, how- 
ever, and there is lit'le doubt of it, a certain 
dumbness and silence about them. Few musical 
men are eloquent, they are content to make 
their instraments speak with most miraculous 
organ. They will use a flute in a wondrous way, 
governing the ventages, and making it “ dis- 
course most excellent music.” Or they will so 
torture a violin, that if it be a Stradivarius of 
the true stamp, it will cry out as pitifully as a 
soul in torture, or whisper the divine satisfac- 
tion of one of the blessed ; but they cannot speak. 
“ Gentlemen,” said a musician at a club of litera- 
ture and art,“ we fiddlers, as some call us, are 
bad at words. I can’t speak, but I will sing my 
thanks.” As for the opinion which unmusical 
persons hold of them, ’tis but a poor one. 
Everybody knows the epigram on the difference 
between Handel and Bononcini, written by Dr. 
John Byrom, but attributed to Swift— 


Some say that Signor Bononcini 

To Monsieur Handel’s but a ninny ; 
Others aver, that to him Handel 

Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee! 


’Tis all tweedle-dum or tweedle-dee with non- 
musical people. ‘“ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.”’ It will be of no use for a person 
who has not “‘music in his soul’ to listen to 
the melodies of the spheres. Probably a long 
education is wanted for any nation to become 
musical. Q@ne thing is certain—that the inci- 
pient efforts of savage nations are a discordant 
brutal noise. You see an Afighan about Lon- 
don rattling an Eastern drum,—a small barrel 
with sheepskin at each end; and he taps this 
wiid tom-tom in a frantic manner and with evi- 
dent enjoyment. To him itis music; to usit is 
discord. No doubt he would have much to say 
about our ignorance if he caught us despising 
it. 

Chesterfield, le beau, who said many wise 
things, said something very disparaging about | 
fiddlers; and Swift, as we have heard, by re- ! 


peating Byrom’s epigram, fathered the expres- 
sion of dislike in the tw2edle-dum school of ob- 
jectors ; and to say truly, it is yery rare to find 
a clever man, that is, a man clever in other mat- 
ters, also a musician; or the reverse, a true 
musician, clever in anything else. Of oourse 
there is the universal exception, Shakspere, 
close at hand. That he knew music, has been 
strongly affirmed; that he loved it, needs no 
affirmation. What he has written about it is 
exceptionally wise, and, beyond all question, 
gracious. With him it has not “charms to 
soothe the savage breast,” as the oft quoted 
bombast has it, but it can— 


Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 


To be Continued. 


AN ODD SCENE. 


A Paris correspondent thus describes an odd 
scene which he says took place lately at a the- 
atre in the environs of Lyons: 

A worthy blacksmith occupied the first seat ~ 
in the pit, and seemed to be absorbed in the in- 
cidents of the drama until the leading juvenile 
made his appearance, whereupon the excellent 
spectator leaped on the stage and gave the 
“leading juvenile” a sound thrashing, which 
the latter bore with exemplary resignation. 

The potice rushed forward and soon obtained 
the explantion of the strange proceeding. 

The blacksmith told him that he, the “ lead- 
ing juvenile,” was his son, whom he believed to 
be at school in Paris pursuing his studies, and 
who drew regularly every month on him for his 
board, tuition fees, and book bill. He excused 
himself for his impetuosity, but confessed that 
he could not command himself. The black- 
smith agreed to allow the proceedings to 
continue, and he resumed his seat; buat when he 
shook his fist at the “leading juvenile,” and 
called him rogue, knave, whenever he appeared, 
the laughter in the house destroyed all the effect 
of the drama. After the curtain fell he collared 
the “leading juvenile” and carried him home. 


Gems. 


A man may travel through the world, and 
sow it thick with friendship. 


True quietness of heart is got by resisting our — 
passions, not by obeying them. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the 
sun went down is weaving when it comes up to- — 
morrow. 


Men often talk of the humbleness of their 
origin when they are really ashamed of it, 
though vain of the talent that enabled them to 
emerge from it. 


Those who seem most indifferent to us in our 
joy may prove the warmest friends in our sor- 
row. The springs that are coldest in summer — 
never freeze in winter. 


“When a stranger treats me with want of re- 
spect,” said a poor philosopher, “I comfort 
myself with the reflection that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old and shabby hat, 
which, to say truth, have no particular claim to 
adoration. So if my hat and coat choose to 
fret about it, let them but it is nothing to me.” 


Music, in her maiden loveliness, was all melo- 
dy, but in process of time was wedded to har- 
mony, resulting in the numerous offspring, seca- 
lar and sacred. 
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PARIS, 1867. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL COMPE- 
TITORS WAS GIVEN TO 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four GoLp 
MepAxs awarded were of Equa VALUE, and without claasi- 
fication ;/and that the award te OUR House ALonE, as 
Manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was & recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member and Reporter 
. of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.] 


[Translation. } « BRrusseis, Nov. 19, 1867. 
‘Mr. CHICKERING—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, as 
member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is undeni- 
ably established by the ‘‘ Moniteur’’ of July 2d, 1867, viz. : 
- “That there is one single class.of Gold Medals for the ex- 
hibitors ; that the decoration of the Legion of Honor con- 
stitutes a recompense of a superior order, and that it has 
been accorded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your 
. instruments, 
“« Accept my salutations. (Signed) 
[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Gayaert and 
-G, Kastner, Members of the Jury. ] 


« GENTLEMEN : I must tell you that, whatever may-be the 


order in which the pames have beer inscribed in each kind 


of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, the Gold Medal— 
to speak of this one—is the First Medal, There are not two 
classes of Gold Medals. 


“Receive my salutation, _ (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


“I am completely of the opinion of my confrere, Thomas, 
e (Signed) F, A. GEVAERT,”" 


‘« Entirely ia accordance with my confreree, MM. Thomas 
and Gayaert, I declare that there is’ but one class’ of Gold 
Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this distinction has 
therefore the right to announce that he has received the First 
Medal. 
(Signed) 
“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867.” 


‘GEORGES KASTNER, 


WAREROOMS; 


11 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
246 Washington St. Boston. 


(Gstablished in 1834 ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 
SQUARE, & 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory ona greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oc- 
cupied by the senior member of our firm, and furnished 
it with the finest and most approved machinery used in 
the manufactory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain 
the unrivaled reputation for excellence and superiority by 
which the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and re- 
cognized; in every section of the country, for over thirty 


years, and which to day stands without a rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANOS 


IN THE WORLD. 


The gréat combitation of improvements attained in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTE, in regard to tone, power, 
eqnality and perfection of workmanship, has elicited, 
irom the most eminent profegsors and critics, the UNAN- 
IMOUS cpinion that the 

“ DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

The system that has so successfully established the 
reputation of the “ DUNHAM” PIANO will be continued 
by us; and while claiming, without fear of contradiction, 
for our house, the honor of introducing to the public the 
last grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, 


which has given to 


SONS THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORDD’S 


HONORS, 


AMERICA'S 


we will exert our utmost efiorts to keep the ‘* DUNHAM” 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


Strive, but few attain. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, 


NEW YORK, 


———. 


fs as es noe En 


OF THE GRAND 


GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR 


AWARDED to ° 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Musical Instraments (Class X) is subjoined ; 


: Paris, July 20 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for AMERIt.N 
PIANOS has been unanimously awarded to Messrs, Steins 
way, by the Jary of the International Exposition, 
First on the list is Class X. 
MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. FETIS, Reporter of the International Jury, 
GEORGE KasTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 

Ep. HaNn*LIcK, of the 

F, A. GEVAERT, International Jury 
J. SCBIEDMEYER. 42 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL RHPORT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL JURY, 


(Published by the Imperial Commission, 1868) comparing 
the relative merits of the Pianos of the two great Ameri- 
can exhibitors : 


© Tho Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are powerful 
and magnificent instruments, which, under the hands of a 
virtuoso, produce great effects, aud strike with astonish- 
ment, Their vigorous sonority is carried far, free, and 
clear, Inalarge hall, and‘ata certain distance, the lis 
tener is struck with the fullness of tone of these instru- 
ments. Nearer by, it must be added, there is combine@ 
with this powerful tone the impression of the blow of the 
hammer, which produces a nervous sensation by its fre- 
quent repetition. These orchestral Pianos are adapted to 
concerts ; butin the parlor, and prixcipally in applying 
them to the music of the great masters, there is wanting, 
by the same effect of the too perceptible blow of the ham-. 
mer, the charm which this kind of music requires.’ There 
is something to be done here, to which the Reporter must 
call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer of these 
grand instruments, without in other respects wishing to 
diminish their merits. 

The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally ea- 
dowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor ; they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acta 
with irresistible power cn the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shading, variety of accentua» 
tion, the instruments of 


- Mesers. STHINWAY & SONS, 
have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS, 


An Advantage which cannot be Contested. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much legs, and the 
Pianist feels under his hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, yehe- 
ment orgraceful. These Pianos are at the same time the 
instrument of the virtuoso whe wishes to astonish by the. 
eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies hig. 
talent to the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters ; in one word, they are at 
the same time the Pianos for the concert-room and the 
parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority. 


Ware-rooms: STEINWAY HALL, 


NO, 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 
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AN at ee ~o~ = . 


RUPTURES CURED. | MIXSBLL & Co, | FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


Dr J. A SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, Cor. 4th street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constaut devotion to the treatment and cure 
of this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, 
without regard to the age of the patient, or duration of the 
infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have hereto- 
fore encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., a3 Principal of 
thé Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period 
of more than fifteen years, had under his care the worst 
cases in the country, ail of which were effectually relieved 
and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of 
other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the Gis- 
ease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. I¢ is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever cffered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment, furnished on 
receipt of two three cent stamps, 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORCAN BUILDERS, 


Wos. 314 and 316 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every 
qualification. 12mo 


THE ELYSIAN BED. 


12 years with 


J. B. PISHLEY, 


PEYTON & CO. 
Wo. 56 Thirteenth Street, 
TWO DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 


THE ELYSIAN BED, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


ELYSIAN BED DIVAN, 
FURNITURE RE-COVERED. 


ROSSINT'S SUBLIME MASS, 


‘MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The only complete and authorized Ameri- 
can Edition. The only Edition 
containing English words 
in addition to the 
Latin. 

Arranged with full Piano Accompaniment; to which is 


added on each page, a score tor Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
nium, a combination producing a fine orchestral effect. 


The “ MESSE SOLENNELLE”’ is now being performed 
in the principal cities of Hurope, to the universal admira- 
tion of the mugical world, who have been anxiously await- 


ing its publication. 
Price in Paper, $1.60; Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50, Sent 
ostpaid on receipt of price. 


(The price of the foreign copy is more than double that 
of this edition, and contains only the Latin words.) 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, 
227 Washington street, Boston, 


CHAS, H, DITSON & co., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 209 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Every Insirument Warranted for Seven Years. 


E. & CG. GC. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Smali Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms, 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 
low prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singirg, will receive pupils after the 2d of November. 

Mrs, E. Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to 
fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers, 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broad- 
way, will meet with immediate attention. 


CEORCE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GFR AN BD; 
5 CONT AN ad INL) 
Ge) dod ep Gon 


PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 EIGHTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion, ......s.issee0es 30 cents. 
Back page A S Pema sek dh iui neater s «6 20 cents 
Inside pages “ Wy uOae(balsieat sc 8 --..15 cents. 
Amusement page Ve al ahi, ware Dit anie sie elise 20 cents. 


For Advertisements intended for one month or longer, a 

reduction from the above terms will be made. 
Clubs of five....... Me SBeehoeeaey $16 00 

Postage on Watson’s ART JOURNAL, paid at the nearest 
post-office, is 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance. 

Advertisements intended for the week’s issue, must be 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 


OFFICE, 746 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Astor Place. 


ORGAN BUILDER 


LANCASTER, N. Y., Erte Co. 


References: Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore ; Most Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8.8. Supt., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Rev. 
N. Lester, Lancaster, Erie Co,, N. Y.; Prof, W. Berge; N. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORGAN ; 
will give E 
Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by» ‘ 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Using J. P. Morgan and C.'B. Boise’s Exercise Sheets 
and Richter’s Manual of Harmony. ' ; ; 
Tuition, $3 per lesson. Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 


‘Liberal discount to Teachers, 


Address, care of 
G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 
MATHUSHEE’S — 
PRISE Coma. 


AND 


Orchestral Pianos. 


Call or send for Circular. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 


694 Broadway, New York 


LINDEMAN,& SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


Were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 
NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE. 


Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 2 Leroy Place, Bleecker Street, 
One block West of Broadway, 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, a 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


MUSIC PAPER, STRINGS, PORTEFOLIOS, ETC. fj 


Depot of 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
|701 Broadway, New York. 
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A Weebly Accord of Music, Art and Literature, 


B 


HENRY C. WATSON, Eprror. 


New Serres—No. 297. 
Vou, XI.—No, 11. 


j 
DECKER BROS’ 
PATENT 


PLATE PIANOFORTES. 


Have removed their Store to their new Factory, 


322, 324, 326, 328 and 330 West 35th Street, 
between 8th and 9th avenues, until their 


“NBVVT STORWF” 


AT 


33 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, 
is completed. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only instruments made in 
‘this country or in Europe, with the fall [ron frame, in 
which 

ALL THE! STRINGS REIT UPON WOODEN 
BEARINGS, 
-and in which mone of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 

duction of a 


MORE REFINED TONE, 
. WITH 
OOMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 
AND MORE 
PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, 
AND THE CAPACITY OF 


STANDING LONGER IN TUNE. 


THE 


7 Sg es SSO 


|PIANOFORTE, 
Is PRONOUNCED 
By the First Muricians in this City 
AND ELSEWHERE, AND BY THE 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, THE 


BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 


Say- They are used by the Consorvatories of Music of New 
York and Brooklyn, and allithe High Musical Schools in 
the country, because of their 


Immen3z2 Power, Swestness, Brillianey and Perfect 
Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 
and Great Durability, 


WAREROOMS : 
Corner of 16th Street and 5th Avenue. 


CELEBRATION OF THE GERMAN FES- 


TIVAL IN BALTIMORE. 

The Saengerfest which has just concluded in 
Baltimore, was, accordirg to report, a great so- 
cial and musical success. The numher of sing- 
erg was very large, and many of the finest Ger- 
man musical organizitions in the country attend- 
ed. One of the New York correspondents thus 
describes the procession in Baltimore on Mon- 
day last, July 12: 


The grand procession of the Eleventh Bi-An- 
nual Festival of the Northeastern Saengerbund 
is now moving. The parade left headquarters, 
Concordia Hall, at 9 o’clock a. m., and marched 
through the principal streets of the city. The 
line was over two hoursin passing a given point. 
The procession was composed of cix divisions, 
as follows : 

First, the military in two brigades, at the head 
of which was a squad of cavalry, preceding Gov- 
ernor Bowie and his staff; next, the First Bri- 
gade, commanded by General Bowerman, con- 
eisting ef the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Regiments of the Maryland National Guard; 
and the Second Brigade, under General Carr, 
consisting of the Fifth, Sixth Seventh, Kighth, 
and Ninth Regiments, all with full ranks, with 
bands and drum corps. The marching waa in 
every respect military and soldier-like. 

Following the military was the Second Divi- 
sion, headed by Mr. Steinbach, President of the 
Northeastern Saengerbund ; Mr. Ax, the hono- 
rary President of the Festival ; speakers and 
representatives from abroad of German societies 
in Hurope, in four-horse carriages. Next came 
the Social Democratic Turners, followed by 
twenty-nine societies from New York city and 
vicinity. The Mozart Maennerchor headed the 
societies, followed by other societies in the or- 
der of the seniority of the organization. 

The Third division was led by the Turnverein 
Vorwaerts of Baltimore, Mayor Banks, the City 
Council, the Committee of Invitations, the 
officers of the steamship Berlin, of the Balti- 
more and Bremen line; the city Police Com- 
missioners, in carriages, and twenty-two socie- 
ties of the Philadelphia Special Bund—eigh- 
teen being from Philadelphia, two from Read- 
ing, one from Lancaster and one from Wilming- 
ton, Del. The societies of this division were 
headed by the Maennerchor of Philadelphia, the 
oldest singing society in America, having been 
organized in [835. 

The Fourth division was led by the Indepen- 
dent Turnvereins, of Baltimore, five carriages, 
with the Honorary Committee, and the Balti- 
more societies by the Liederkranz, and followed 
by the workmen of Knobes & Gaculs’ manu- 
factories, with the four prize pianos on wagons, 
and magnificently decorated with flags and flow- 
ers and every variety of musical emblems. 

The Fifth division was composed of represen- 
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tatives of the press, the Baltimore Rifle Olub, 
and members of the Concordia and of the the 
Germania Clubs, all in carriages. 

The Sixth division was composed of the Hon- 
orary Committee, in carriages, two butchers’ 
societies, on horseback, and the society of ba- 
kers, with an immense oven on a wagon drawn 
by six horses? Baking was in full operation, 
and thousands of loaves of bread and cakeg 
were distributed among the spectators along the 
line of narch. Every regiment had a full band, 
and in the other divisions there were three or 
four bands each. 

Ta tha line of march the Arion Society, of 
New York, carried a beautiful banner, on one 
side of which was the following stanza : 

From the Boston noise, still sick and sore 
I tooka ride to Baltimore; ; 
Where they, a3 every one may ges, 

Now hold what is a jubilee, 

The other side exhibits a quartet of frogs giv- 
ing a concert, presided over by the stork ag 
their leader, a herring anda lager beer barre!, A 
pretzel waa suspended from the banner. 

The procession wag the grandest ever wit- 
nessed in Baltimore. Not less that 10,000 per- 
sons were in the line of march. The day has 
been bright and exceedingly hot, with a gentle 
breeze. The supply of Seltzer water has been 
exhausted and apprehensions are expressed that 
the lager will give out. 

Along the entire line of march the sidewalks 
and streets were densely packed with specta- 
tors, and the windows and balconies of all the 
buildings in the city were filled with visitorg 
from the country and from other States. Over 
200,000 persons witnessed the prozession. Tho 
marshals of the day were dressed in black vel- 
vet blouses, with belts aroued the waist, and 
white pants stuck in butcher boots, black velvet 
skull caps, without fronts, and crimson gashes. 
They were very conspicuous in the line. 

After the procession the military and different 
societies held a grand jubilee at Concordia Hall. 
Speeches were made aad toasts given at the re- 
union of old friends. 

Another writer makes the following remarks 
upon the performances at the Prize Concert on 
Tuesday evening, July 13th: 


The contention for the prizes took plaee this 
evening. It was held in an immensely long and 
narrow hall over the city market, capable of 
holding from three to four thousand persons, 
and known as the Maryland Instituta—as mach 
of an institute probably as our Academy of Mu- 
sic is academic. 

TH PRESIDENT FAILS TO COME TO TIME. 


Tke first popular disappointment was in the 
non-arrival of the President. He had promised 
to lend a critical ear to the priz3 contest, and to 
grace the occasion, as the saying is, by his pres- 
ence. The people lost the opportunity of au 
ovation, and the judges lost the benefit of his 
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critical estimate of the varied shades of excel- 
lence shown by the contestants. No reason was 
given for his non-arrival; possibly he supposed 
that choruses from the “ Bronze Horse” were to 
be sung, or that fine equestrian lyric, ‘‘ The 
Camptown Races,” and finding this was not the 
case, and that no opportunity would occur for 
“betting on the bay,” he declined to come. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains he wasn’t 
there. 

The societies were divided into two classes— 
the first class comprising those of more than 
forty-six singing members, the second class 
thore of less than forty-six. There were four 
prizes, consisting of pianos; a Knabe grand 
piano was the first prize awarded to societies of 
the first class,and a square piano the second 
prize to that class. In the same way the socie- 
ties of the second class had first and second 
prizes, coneisting of a grand and a equare 
piano. As the pieces sung were selected with 
a view to this contest, with the greatest care, 
from among the mass of German four-part 
songs, and as many of your readers may wish to 
preserve a record of them, I transcribe the list 
of songs sung by the societies by which they 
were respectively given. 

' The first part of the programme was given to 
the nine emuller societies, who sang the follow- 
ing pieces :— 

Concordia Gesangverein, Philadelphia. ‘* Sunday 
Morning,” Becker. _Loedertafel, Philadelpbia, 
‘‘Spriog of Love,” Zech. Mozart Verein, New 
York, ‘‘ Let Me Roam in the Woods,” Fr. Abt. Saen- 
gerbund, Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Greeting to the 
Spring,” Fr. Abt. Germania, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
“*My Bark is Swiftly Sailing,’ J. Bescbnitt. Maen- 
nerchor, Columbus, Ohio, “The Emigrants,” Fr. 
Abt. Beethoven Maennerchor, New York, ‘‘ Spring 
and Love,” W.H. Veit. Quartette Club, Hoboken, 
“The Poet’s Grave on the Banks of the Rhine,” F. 
Moehring. 

The seeond part of the programme was allot- 
ted to the large societies from New York and 
Philadelphia. Their programme was as fol- 
lows :— 

Arion, New York, 52 singers, ‘‘ Roth Raut,” Veit. 
Schillerbund, New York, 59 singers, ‘‘ Love and 
Grace,” Otter. Maennerchor, Philadelphia, 58 
singers, ‘‘ A Merry Song im the Forest,” Abt. Lie- 
derkranz, New York, 74 singers, ‘‘ How Came Love,” 
Frei. Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia, 62 sing- 
ers, “‘ The Midnight March,” Liszt. Saengerrunde, 
New York, 64 singers, ‘‘ Morning Dawn,” Reemtha- 
ler. Saevgerbund, Philadelphia, 67 singers, ‘‘Sa- 
cred Evening Song,” Kinkel. Liedertafel, Philadel- 
puis, 50 singers, ‘‘ The Sun Brought Not Day,” 

eiser. ‘Teutonia Maenneichor, New York, 54 sing- 
ers, ‘‘ War Song,” Hartwig. 

The judges are Professors Lenschow, Till- 
mann, *zemelenyi, Rosewald, and Mueller. 

Of course this programme was very tedious 
and monotonous. Eighteen consecutive male- 
voice songs, all of the same texture and charac - 
ter, unbroken by any other variety of music, are 
a prétty heavy dose, and come fivally to weary 
the mind, and to be as arid and tiresome as the 
deserts of Sahara. 


The smaller societies, who had to themselves 
the first half of the concert, seemed none of them 
to sing very well. Everything was against them. 
‘he room was much too larse, to begin with. 
Every window was open to let in the air, in the 
second place ; and not only did they let in the 
air, but they, of course, let out the sound. The 
policemen were engaged, in the third place, all 
through the early part of the concert, in a series 
of light skirmishes with the audience, endeavor- 
ing to clear the aisles of standers who wouldn’t 
be cleared, and threatening everybody with the 
station-house. In consequence of these hin- 
drances, the soft passages of the songs were ut- 
terly inaudible even in the middle of the hall. 
Most of these societies, and some of the larger 
ones, made this cardinal mistake—they chuse 


songs that had solo or single quarter passages, 
and in almost every instance the solo voices 
thus put forward were inferior in quality, and 
completely ruined the chances of toe particular 
club to which they belonged in the matter of 
the prize. 

A SPECULATION AS TO CHANCES. 

The jadges are not to declare who are the 
winners of the prizes until Wednesday after- 
noon, and I can therefore only hazard my own 
opinion abont the matter, which may prove er- 
roneous ; but in the second class the Hoboken 
Quartette Club, the Washington Saengerbund, 
and the Beethoven Maennerchor seemed to 
come nearest the requisites of finished male voice 
singing, and the two prizes will probably, lie 
between them. 

Another noticeable fault in the singing of 
these smaller societies, was in pushirg the con- 
trasts between their forte aad piano passages 
to anextreme. There is a point beyond which 
contrast degenerates into exaggeration, and the 
bursting from an almost inaudible tone into a 
frenzied shout is not the highest art. If the 
superb singing of the Leiderkranz Society is 
open to any criticism, [ think it is on this head. 
Mr. Pauer carries his points of expression so far 
ag to injure the semoothness and flow of the com- 
position and to overload it with climaxes and 
contrasts, in which respect the Arian Society 
did not err. Inthe case cf the latter Society, 
Mr. Candidus, tbe leading tenor voice, separates 
himself too much from the other first tenors, 
and is not careful to blend bis voice with theirs; 
in which blendiog quality lies the most essen- 
tial element. of success. There was, however, 
some truly noble and artistic singing in this sec- 
ond part of the programme. The credit of it 
was mainly due to the Arian, the Liederkranz, 
the Philadelphia Saengerbund, and the New 
) ork Schillerbund, whose merit seemed to be 
in the order named. 

Both the Arian and the Liederkravs main- 
tained their excellent reputations. Every point 
was worked out with the utmost care, the res- 
pivations taken together, the rests sharply 
marked, the shading uniform, the separate parts 
taken up with firmness and precision, the fusion 
of tone excellent. The latter Society sang Frei’s 
‘ How Came Love,” a song they have been. 
singing for several years, and with which they 
have before carried off a prize. It does not 
seem to reflect much credit on the enterprise of 
this great Society that they have to repeat 
themselves in this way. The song, it is true, is 
most admirably adapted for the purpose. It 
contains nearly every element that a male voice 
chorus needs to be effective. Otherwise its 
merit is not of the very highest. itis a little 
overstrained in sentiment, and Jacks essential 
nobility of charac cr, such, for instance, as Men- 
delssohn’s chorus written for che Chicago fes- 
tival. The Reinecke song, No. 7, part 2, was a 
composition splendidly worked out by the com- ; 
poser, and to the purpose of which the Saeng- 
erbund of Philadelphia gave faithful expression. 

The most ambitious song attempted was 
Liszt's. It was full of daring and owtré effects 
after the manner of the composer—a most dif- 
ficult piece also, and admirably handled. 

The Schillerbund of New York sang nobly, 
but cut down its chance of taking the prize 
materiaily by the indifferent character of its 
solo quartette. It, however, won glory for itself 
and nearly redeemed everything by a magnifi- 
cent rendering of a fine fugue (a most rare thing 
in a male voice singer) on the word “Alleluia,” 
with which their most meritorious song ended. 

To-morrow all the societies join together in 
concert, and there will doubtless be some grand | 
effects. ' | 


The feature of to-day has been tha gatharing 
together into one great chorus of the differ- 
ent societies Composing the Band. Their cou- 
cert took place at the Maryland Institute this 
evening. It was very much more enjoyanle 
than that of last evening. This was the pro- 
gramme : 

1. Overture—Robespierre. .......... ...00.- Litolff. 

Festpoem, Recited by Dr, Heinrich Wimdwart. 

2. The Chapel... c.csos0c¥ns os 9 cee Becker. 
By the Singers of New York, 
8. Sanrise sss. oa cases se alee -...Hemma. 
By the United Singers. 
4, Unto the Forest. 0c. «<0 see J. Herbeck. 
By the Singers of Philadelphia. 


1. Fest Overture ‘eee + ++. Hohnstadt. 

2. PEL SN" * *siesee a alee ists eel eaten ooss pened gpMeObE, 
By the United Singers, 

3. First Prize Composition... ......+. Herman Frank 

Sung by the Singers-of Baltimore. 
4, Song of Victory of the Germans—Poem 
by F. Dabn. Music by............- .Franz Abt, 

By the United Singers. 

It is a very careful and wise selection of 
pieces. None of the music is trivial; none of it 
heavy, aod all of a high order uf merit. The 
effect of the chorus was truly very grand. It is 
difficult to say how many singers took part. On 
paper there were 1.500 present—really, proba- 
bly from 800 to 1,000—enough, at all events, to 
produce a glorious body of tone and the very 
broadest and largest effects. The sound was by 
no~mean3 overpoweriog. ‘Tuese big feativals 
have taught u3 at least this ono thing. that music 
is very different from noise. That when tone 
pours out in even waves,in rich harmonies, in 
melodic rythm, it not only does not distress the 
ear, but is absolate'y tranquillizing. That, in 
fact, was the effect of the immense Boston 
chorus, and all the talk about the rear and 
thunder of so many voices was a mere theory 
which the actual experiment entirely exploded, 
and showed to be nonsense. So the thousand 
Germans poured out a volume of rich, beautifal 
tone that entirely satisfied the listener, without 
giving any suggestion of too much foree. If they 
bad all talked at the top of their luags, and in a 
thousand different keys, the result would have 
been confusion and distress ; but the moment 
they united their voices in song, the magical 
change would have been wrought from. brate 
noize to divine harmony. 

“The Ruined Chapel” by Becker—a well- 
known song, und an exceedingly beautiful one— 
the New York singers gave under the direction 
of Anschutz, with admirable effect. It has for 
the. first and second basses an imitation of the 
tolling of a bell, while the tenors carry a pretty 
melody to which the bells form an accompani- 
ment. ‘This point told well on the audience, ag 
did in fact the entire song—which is simple 
and easy to be apprehended. Herbeck’s “ Zum 
Walde”—“ In the Forest’—has in it the very 
aroma and spirit of the woods—a sweet, pure, 
unaffected and natural piece of writing, traly 
akin to the German sentiment and feeling of na- 
ture, and translated into tone with fine apprecia- 
tion of its beauty by the united Philadelphia 
Societies. 

The United Baltimoreans sang the prize song. 
It was by Herman Frank, and had received the 
$100 in gold offered by the Committee for the 
best chorus. : 

I am obliged in all truth to say that the Balti- 
moreans sang it very badly. Their orchestra ac- 
companied them in a discreditable way, and both 
chorus and orchestra floundered through the fine 
bat difficult modulations of the song in a manner 
that excited sympathy for their situation, for 
evidently they tried to do well, but the piece was 
too much for them and needed weeks more of 
rehearsal. 

I will refer to but one more piece, the “ Sun- 
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riae,” by Hemma.. I cannot give the choras 


itself too high praise for the manner in which | 


the united societies from all the cities sang it. 
It was admirably descriptive, painting in tone- 
tints first the silence of the earth in the ‘“ dark 
hour before the dawn,” then the first faint flush 
of thé breaking day, the waking of the birds, 


the glow upon the hillsides, the flight of the sha- | 


dows,and the final birsting into light and life 
of all nature, when the king of day slowly comes 
up out of the east, and floods the world with his 
kindling beams. 

» Tke 
in the following manner: The first to the 
Deutscher Liederkranz,Jof New York, seventy- 
four singers, who sang “ How came Love ;’” the 


second prize to the Junger Maennercher, of | 


Philadelphia, sixty-two singers, who sang the 
“March of the Wint Night.” The prizes to 
class second were awarded'as follows : The first to 


the Quartette Club, of Hoboken, thirty-one sing- | 


ers, who sang “The Poet’s Grave on the Banks 
ofthe Rhine ;” the second to the Saengerbund, 
of Washington, D. C,, thirty-four singers, who 
sang “ Greeting to Spring.” The prizes to each 
class are the same, the first being grand pianos 
of Knabe’s manufacture, valued at $1,500 each. 
The second prizes are grand square pianos, of 
Gaeble’s manufacture, valued at $1,000 each. 
There is great excitement and rejoicing among 
the successful societies. The award of the judges, 
especially to the first class, is universally satis- 
factory, and we are satisfied that, as to the sec- 
ond class, the Hoboken Quartette Club, won its 
distinction fairly for it would be difficult to find 
-a like number of singers whe could surpass them 
in all the finer shades of part singing. 


MUSICAL METEMPSYCOHOSIS. 


“You wish for a musical story?” said the 
professor ; ‘ well, I have one, bat whether such 
a wild, grotesque-——”’ 

“ That is exactly what I most want.” 

“Then accipe hoc” 

Saying this he gave me the following story. 
It was a miniature manuscript which had been 
kept in his desk between love letters and cigars, 
and had a singular violet-sandal-Havana odor, 
which admirably suited the subject of the story 
and its style. 

One autumn, many years ago, I took my gun 
on my shoulder and set off on a tramp. 
headquarters were to be at the little Pennsylva- 
nia village of Bethlehem, for the woods in that 
neighborhood were then still wild, and tangled 
enough to furnish abundance of game. The last 
deer had not been seen in the Lecha hills, nor 
was the long-drawn howl of the catamount an 
unfamiliar gound in the winter night far away in 
the forest. The inn itself, like many in our 
Pennsylvania German country, seemed at once 
foreign and familiar, ancient and modern, and 
one in which strange fancies of the Fatherland a 
century ago were mingled with the active Ame- 
rica of the present day. 

The house, as I approached, gave those indi- 
cations of comfort which seldom deceive. Old- 
fashioned flowers in the garden, bee-hives, a 
quaint little sign almozt overgrown with honey- 
suckles, and rows of small flower-pots before the 
windows, spoke to me as plainly of good suppers 
and beds within as though each had borne a 
label certifyicg that the iandlady, in the words 
of a local song, 

* Weist Haus zu halten und sell first rate.” 


The German landlord, sitting on his porch or 
stoep, was thoroughly evjoying his pipe, filling 
the air with the fragrance of mild tobacco ; 
while through the broad and open door I could 
see the good haus-frau, whose rapid marches and 


rizes at the Saengerfest were awarded | 


_countermarches were not a little impeded by an 
awkward troupe of very light, flaxen-haired in- 
| fantry, busying berself about the evening meal. 
Every acquaintance is an old friend in Penn 
| sylvania-Germany, especially if he come from 
the city. Gay and noisy were the greetings 
which I received, and pleasant was the evening 
until the early time for retiring, which is no- 
where earlier than in this primitive country, 
where humanity seems to have made agreement 
with the pouitry to rest and rise at the same 
hours. 

I know not how long I had slept when my 
dreams became mingled with the sweetest sounds 
;as of wild vagae chords, struggling, striving, 
and yearning for a melody that seemed to fly 
from their pursuit. Then came floating by 
sweet little snatches of melody, as though the 
| formless chords were crystallising, yet no air 
was completed, and each seemed broken with a 
sudden despairing tremor, or a sob that could 
not be heard but felt. 

J awoke, and heard in the room overhead the 
sound of a yiolin. But never had I heard the 
violin so played. It was no practising, no finger 
exercise, no finished performance of a virtuoso, 
but a patient, earnest effort to draw forth from 
the heart of the instrument some hidden melody 
—some melody surely tbat the musician had 
once known well, that his soul would recognize 
with a thrill, though he had long forgotten the 
key to its mysteries. He touched the strings 
of the violin as though he knew that somewhere 
he should find the charm to call his yearning 
into visible and audible life, and when other 
forms however lovely, dawned through the dark- 
ness in answer to his spell, he bade them in- 
stantly begone. As I listened to this strange 
music, my thoughts grew deeply interested in 
the musician ; he seemed to call to me for help, 
for comfort, at least for sympathy. J longed to 
go to him, but felt ashamed to intrude upen his 
hour of striving. 

More than once I opened my door and looked 
into the dusky entry with half a miad to as- 
cend, but there I could hear no tones, for a win- 
dow was open, and a gust of keen wind bore 
them far through the sky, and when I did not 
hear his music, I no longer felt the necessity of 
going to him. Hour after hour I listened, hour 
after hour the strange, fitful ghosts of melodies 
came aod went overhead. At last I could bear 


My |it no longer; 80, haviog dressed myself, I 


groped my way along the narrow, dark entry, 
and up the winding stairs, where again the vio- 
lin tones led me more irresistibly than ever to 
the door of the musician. I knocked, and at 
once all was still-—I felt that the “some one” 
within seemed afraid to answer. It seemed to 
me as if I, too, were playing the part of a ghost, 
and gave a louder knock, to reassure myself as 
well as my unknown friend. Then the door 
opened, and I felt the presence of a human 
being, though I could see nothing in the dark- 
ness. He had been playing without a light. 
For a moment I remembered thst I had come 
without any right, almost without excuse ; 8o, 
having no time to compose a speech, I uttered 
a very simply-expressed truth! 

“Friend, your music has brought me here. I 
have listened all night in the room below, and 
at last I had to 20me to you.” 

The door opened wider. ‘“ Come in,” he said 
in a clear, deep voice, and led me by the hand 
to a seat on the bed beside him. Ido not know 
whether there was any other furniture. For 
some time we said nothing, but all awkward- 
ness seemed to have vanished from my position, 
and I felt a perfect unison with the unknown, 
unseen being who sat so near me in the dark- 
ness. He still held my hand. His was a soft, 


thin palm, with long fiagers, tapering and deli- 
cate. I asked why Ke played all night. 

« Friend,” he said, “ I am seeking the other 
half of my soul, my beloved one who now lives 
inthe realm of music.” 

« [be other half of your soul!’ I exclaimed, 
“Surely the good God gives us each a whole 
soul that we must save or loge for ourselves.” 

“No, friend; you do not remember as I do 
the r--tirg-place called heaven. There, indeed, 
there are only whole souls, and sometimes ou 
earth we may ficd a heaven, for it is possible 
that vven here, of two imperfect human souls, 
a whole and heavenly one should be made. 
When the divine rest, the eternal calm and 
peace f{ heaven must be exchanged for the life 
and eare of the worll; God divides each spirit 
in two, and by different ways sends them through 
life. Then begin the longing, the striviog, the 
yearning of human existence, for one half of the 
soul is alwaysin a higher phase of life than the 
other, and until they can again meet and blend, 
peace and rest cannot be regained. 

“The first embodiment of the spirit is in 
rocks and stones ; the last is in melodies ; the 
perfect state of the soul is the pure conscious- 
ness of existence, delicious, satisfying, and calm 
beyond all dreams. As every particle or els- 
ment that helps to form a human body began 
to live ages agoin rocks and earth, and has been 
slowly purified in Nature’s laboratory, distilled 
in perfumes through the retorts of flower-cups, 
aud purfied again through the lower stages of 
animal life, untilat last it is capable of forming 
a man, so, too, must the soul in all the works of 
the Creator before itis worthy of heavea. For 
God has made nothing that is an unworthy 
dwelling place for the soul, and from the stone 
to the melody is one life of intense beauty. 

“When our soul was divided, I fell to the 
earth as a meteor, and ehe whom I love forever, 
my other soul, slid gently down the rainbow in 
the form of dew. Icannot tell you all the ages 
that have passed since then, longer than any ge- 
ologist can conceive. You, too, have passed 
through a3 many, though you cannot remember 
them. The rocks and stones ground me to 
sand, but then came the reviving dew and sep- 
arated the atoms, and gave them new molecular 
forms, and a fresher electric life thrilled us with 
fire, and we lived—though thought was as yet 
unborn to us. But there camea day when I re- 
ceived that soul which, imperfect and strange a3 
it may be, lives in every mass of material im- 
pressed by the hand of art into an idea. Is no 
the motionless Apollo Belvidere a higher thought 
in the golden chain of humanity than the idiot 
orsavage? ‘The statue neither feels not thinks, 
but it is self-beautiful to self, though nothing 
more. This isa lower life—far lower than I 
think therefore I am—But God has willed it. 
There is the beginning of a soul in everything 
shaped by a higher intelligence—even by man. 
Did you never hear that the old Spanish dis- 
coverers found in our American tropics Indians 
who believed that every breath of a man flitted 
away from him as a new-born soul—away 
among grass and flowers to live ag an elf or 
a dew-drop or bud, ,aud rise ever upward and 
onward ? 

“The next time that I found my love, I was 
a vase of the most exquisite Greek workman- 
ship. The perfect beauty of my curves and 
angles was my only consciousness—it was my 
soul—but that beauty was the life eternal. A 
delicious liquid perfume was poured into my bo- 
som. I felt the thrill of love, I knew the pres- 
ence of my beloved one, for in that perfume she 
lived. Already a higher life than mine. But 
the vase held the perfame, and to both of us 
life seemed eternal and beautiful. This form of 
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existence could uot last forever. The precious 
liquid was exhaled into air, anc the vase died a 
ruder death and for centuries was trodden into 
dust. But still my soul was there, a part of 
God's world, and the whole world is infinitely 
beautifal. 

“ Again the life in me crystallised ; and now 
the form it took was a rose, a rose of burning 
passionate crimson. Perhaps my longing for 
the lost perfume had helped me to reach this 
higher life. For the life of plants has more 
motion, individuality, and clearer consciousness 
of outward things than apy of the mineral 
forms, in which the soul. seems hardly to have 
awakened from the intense sleep of heaven. I 
grew on a convent wall beneath a quaint gothic 
window. Once the window stood open and a 
longing, restless nun’s face leaned out and gazed 
down into mine. I knew my love's face, I 
knew the unfilled yearning of her violet eyes 
and the aureole of her golden hair ; both, per- 
haps, had taken their color from the rainbow in 
her earliest life. I knew the nameless but well- 
remembered perfume of her breath. She hid 
mein her breast I felt her fluttering heart. 
She knew me. On her beart I could not fade. 
Again Jove looked forward into the dwelling of 
eternal repose. The sisters wondered at. her 
transparent face through which a heavenly light 
seemed to beam, and when she knelt among 
them with her hands crossed on her breast, 
pressing me even closer in her prayers, surely 
there was no heart so near heaven. At last she 
died. The nuns who found the withered rose 
in her bosom thought it some cherished love- 
token. They knew not that it was her love 
himself.” 

The strange speaker fe}l into silence. His 
hand groped for the violin and bow. Presently 
he touched a deep thriliing note, soft and timid, 
then he rose more confidently to another and 
another. An exquisite melody seemed just 
dawning when he broke off with a convulsive 
sob. 

“ Oh, never! never!’’ he cried with a passion- 
ate despair that drew my whole heart to him, 
“never can I reach the right tone, never can I 
attain to perfect unison with her, melt into her 
melody and float at once into the endless calm. 
And oh, how many years I have striven to 
reach this one tone, this one that will form a 
chord with hers in which we may blend for 
ever. She too longs for it,and when I close 
my eyes her soul hovers around me giving com- 
fort and strength for fresh efforts.” 

“Oh, my friend,” I said to him, “ melodies’ are 
beautiful, but they are al] made by men, made 
and written by men with the help of God. Cer- 
tainly you can find the one you long for by 
searching carefully through all the music of the 
world. I would try the German first for——” 

“ Oh,” he cried, “ melodies are created by God 
alone ; in science are the spells and charms b 
winch they may be conju:ed to reveal them- 
selves to human intelligence; and a few, but 
only a few of the infinite number have been 
forced to obey the charm. They live inaudibly 
in the air, they sweep through the infinite spaces 
of the universe, theirs is the freest and most 
perfect form of existence, and God has em- 
bodied in them the purest and truast souls. 
livery one who would regain heaven, must first 
be in unison with one of these musical souls and 
recognize in her his own beloved. In harmony 
alone the divided soul can be completely re- 
united. Some day, by faithful striving for the 
perfect, by thoughts harmonious to all God's 
works, and by the blessed aid of my humble 
violin—her yearning soul understands my 
own—I shall be united to my beloved one. And 
in that union we shall lose all form, all gub- 
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stance, all longing, all pain, beautiful though 
they were. We shall float into the exquisite 
abyss without light or darkness, sense or 
thought, free from all but the pure conscious- 
ness of eternal calm. Oh, my beloved, near 
though I cannot hear thee; help me! help me! 
that the day may not be far off!” 

Again he snatched his violin with trembling 
eagerness. The few first tones were full of 
hope, another filled him with despair. He 
pressed his cheek to the violin and wept bitter- 
ly. This strange grief was not for me to wit- 
ness. Without a word I stole back to my room. 
The east was already grey, but put I off my hunt- 
ing expedition until afternoon, for the sleepless 
night had tired me. In fact, only curiosity to 
know something more of the musician brought 
me down in time for dinner. 

There was the host, with his plump, freckled 
wife and flaxen freckled children. A farmer on 
his way to the city, stopped to rest his horses and 
get his dinner, while he talked over the crops 
with the landlord. One or two rustic German 
customers, with dust-colored hair, complexions, 
and cluthes. One ark, quiet man, whom I at 
once selected as the hero of the previous night. 
A clear brown skin, long black eye-brows, and 
eyes shghtly raised at the outer corner ; asharp 
ly cat, slightly aquiline nose, full mouth, with a 
long steep curve in the upper lip, scarcely con- 
cealed by the moust:ches and beard. He plainly 
avoided my glance,so Isaid nothing. When 
ths dinner was over he at once withdrew. 

I questioned our host closely about his lodger, 
but with little success. He had been there only 
a few months, and gave lessons in music at the 
“Young Ladies’ Institute,’ jast out of the vil- 
lage. He regularly paid his board, which was 
the one interestiog item to mein Herr. The 
children, however, declared that he had come 
from some far-away country, and that he some- 
times petted them in strange words, much more 
beautiful than German. The face certainly was 
ofa strange foreign type, and I constantly fan- 
cied in his gestures and movements a trace of 
Oriental grace and languor, and I was madly 
anxious for the night to come, that I might hear 
more of his wild music. 

At last they came, the night and the music 
together. ‘I'ne same wild, broken melodies, full 
of ternbly passionate longing; the same flashes 
ending in darkuess. Hour after hour t listened, 
while involuntarily my heart throbbed with sym- 
pathy for the dark musician, and at every new 
air I anxio1sly waited to hear whether he would 
find the soul of his beloved one. 

This lasted many nights. I lengthened my 

stay, for the mu:zic-charn seemed to bind me to 
the place. Every attempt, however, to talk with 
him, whether by day or night, was in vain. Once 
again at midnight | groped my way to his room, 
but when he heard my knock he answered with- 
out opening the door, “ Do not come in. Any 
one near me separates me more widely from the 
soul of my beloved. Oaly in darkness and lone- 
liness can I reach her.” 
« 1 occasionally fancied in his airs an undevel- 
oped trace of the oriental music. Sometimes a 
peculiarly musical monotony, long and spell- 
binding, and suddenly broken by a passionate 
outburst, with an ever recurring refrain, low and 
solt, but oh, so deep! 

One night it seemed to me that his playing 
was bolder, more confident, more joyous than it 
had been. The broken melodies drew nearer 
their completion. The bow of the violinist 
seemed to tremble and quiver with joyous fore- 
bodings. Then at last came a triumphant, ex- 


= 


that heavenly music. 


house thrilled, the tones were felt as clearly as 
they were heard. I believed, indeed, this mel- 
ody was an actual form end body of the im- 
mortal soul. Gradually the tones grew vague 
and dreamy. as eyes close that close in sleep, 
and soon all was still. Still as death. In the 
room above was no stir, no sound. [ felt that 
something strange had happened to the music- 
teacher of the “ Young Ladies’ Institute.” Per- 
haps I could be of use, perhaps, too, I longed to 
know whether he was at length satisfied. I hur- 
ried to his room. There was no answer to my 
knocks. I pushed the door gently open. It 
struck the violin which lay on the floor, and 
uttered a low moan as though it were the only 
one thereto speak. I reached the bed and ac- 
cidentally touched the hand of the musician. It 
was warm, but relaxed and listless. I felt his 
face lying back among the pillows. The eye~ 
lids were closed. There was no breath from 
the warm lips. I hurried to bringa light. The 
beautifal form was dead. His soul had found 
its lost half and the everlasting rest. 


MUSIC. 


CONTINUED FRM LAST WEEK. 


Milton, too, was a musician, and a rare one. 
He it was who said that an air “ would create 
a soul under the ribs of Death,’ and he won- 
ders— 

Can any mortal mixture of Earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment! 
Sure something holy lodges in that heart, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 
To testify hia hidden residence ! ; 

Bat beyond these two great men and Michael 
Angelo, who had something of the musician in 
him, there are few great men to be produced, at 
once men of wisdom and lovers of music, or 
musicians. We need not go so far back as Roy- 
al Alfred, the greatest of our English kings ; 


nor will we cite David, whose harp, we think, © 


by a metonymy, stands for his pen, and whose 
best musical compositions are those divine 
Psalms of his which all men have loved. We 
see in their superscriptions that they were de- 
livered to the Chief Musician, after the King 
had*collected them; and we find that there is 
expressed now and then in them a se/ah (pause), 
a stop in music, which Bunyan, in his ignorance 
of Hebrew, mistook, as well he might, for 
“amen!” But beyoad that, where are the 
tunes? Dead and gone with the music before 
the Fiood; tunes which Tubal Cain might have 
set, scoring them on chalky rocks, from want of 
paper and ignorance of the papyrus, attempting, 
in the blind manner of half-formed ideas, to set 
down a sound, and to immortalize an air. In- 
deed we know not enough of Hebrew music to: 
decide whether the tune to which the charity 
children at St. Paul’s sang the “ Old Handred,” 
All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful yoice— 
was anything like that of David. But we do- 
know that John Hopkins never did better than 
when he wrote that simple version. It is almost 
as good as David’s Psalm, and is touching in its 
homely beauty. 

A man, however, who is worth hearing about 
music is Jean Jacques Rousseau ;—not one per- 
chance to be proud of, but a genius and a musi- 
cian. His definition of music does not go very 
far; to us it seems a dry truth. He says that it 
is “ L’art de combiner des sons dune maniere 
agréable & Voreille.” (The art of joining sounds 
together so as to make them pleasant to the 
ear) And, so far as it goes, this is quite right. 


ulting burst of song, not of one voice, but as of | A M. Villoteau, however, is not satisfied with 


two, in perfect unison. 


i | The violin was thrown! it: he says this definition is absurd. He adds 
aside. Oh, how rich, bow deep, how full was | 


that oratory might be described as the art of 


Every nerve in my body 
vibrated with sympathy, every fibre in the old — 


“; 
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combining words agreeable to the ear; (so it for it. What it can do; poor, sweet, inarticu- 


might be ;) and painting as an art of combining 
colors agreeable to the eye; (so it is.) But, 


_ adds M. Villotean, music is more than that. 


The defenders of this art are very strong in 
their eloquence. Music, according to Metasta- 
sio, is a kind of language which possesses that 
advantage over poetry which a universal lan- 
guage has oyer a particular one ; for one speaks 
only in its own age and country, the other 
speaks in all ages and in all countries. Speaks! 

hat does it say? We confess that, fond as 
we are of music, we never yet heard it speak in- 
telligibly. The miserable dumb-show at an opera 
is sometimes marvellous. No sensible person 
van applaud it; and frequently the greatest 
singers are the worst actors. Not only do they 
trust to music for expression, but they have no 
expression without it. The art of singing. seems 
to haye taken any heart or brain that they may 
have had from them. As a ballet dancing mas- 
ter will call out, “ Chassez, mesdames, chassez, to 
express the depth of despair; sautez, to show 
how you are overwholmed with joy; as a pan- 
tomimist believes that through those insane 
triangular patches of red on the clown’s face, and 
that pasticcio of whitewash which is a di grace to 
the stage, he can make his emotions understood ; 
80 a musician believes that he can twang loveona 
guitar, scrape the eloquence of desolation and 
the fury of murder on a fiddle, represent a bat- 
tle-piece on a piano. say a prayer with taps of a 
drum, and pipe forth patriotism from a barrel- 
organ. One James Harris, who wrote on Music, 
Paiuting, and Poetry, and who loved the Arts 
he wrote about in the order he bas put them, 
tells us that while “a description in words has 
rarely any relation to the several ideas of which 
those words are the symbol:, musical imitations 
are intelligible to ali men.” This is entirely 
Overstating the cise. Music always must be an 
incomplete art : ifit were more complete than 


. Speech, we might at once abandon speech, and 


make a upiversal language, And if we take the 
attempt at expression which the greatest com- 
posers have made, what inadequate stuff, what 
miserable failures does it not amount to! In 
“Avis and Galatea,’ in the air, “ Wretched 
lovers, quit your dreams,’ when the words, 
“ Hark, how the thundering giant roars,” the 
muzic roars too; and in his tavorite air from 
Dryden’s “Ode,” the same composer, Handel, 
sends the voice tumbling down a ful! octave at 
the words “faces fell”—a fall indeed! It is 
said that Parcell, in the 107th Psalm, “ They 
that go down to the seain ships,” pitched the 
bess voiee in so low a key that there was only 
one man in hisday who could sing it. Some 
composers try to imitate laughter, some weeping, 
some the running of abrook. ‘T'o come downto 
music of a different stamp, there is Tennyson's 
pretty “Idyil” yvalgarized into a song, and nine 
times out of ten incompetently sung by squail- 
ing youvg ladies, with a /rilla, trilla, trilla, at 
the end to represent the running of a brook : 
But men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever—for ever—for ever ! 
(Da capo.) 

Bless their innocent hearts! we would rather 
hear them torturing the piano with the “ Batile 
of Prague,” ap honest old piece of incompetence 
which pretends to imitate the charge of cavyal- 
ry, the shrieks of the wounded, the groans of 
the dying ; indeed it does succeed in repro- 
ducing the trumpet-call at the end of the battle. 

The Athenian actor who pinched a pig’s tail 
under his cloak, and thus pretended to imitate 
squeaking, was not a more gross p!agiarist. The 
notes of the recall are produced on the piano-; 
and stupid people say, how beautiful ! The fact 
is, that he who loves music best will claim least 


late thing ; what it cannot do, it cannot do; it 
ends there. It is silly to put it in comparison 
with speech, that stronger, manlier, better, and 
more common gift. Speech is God’s gift, direct 
from His hand; music,a lower gift, because 
man’s invention; and yet they two should be 
one. Soft and sweet are the whispers of Music, 
the murmurs of a dumb and affectionate slave ; 
but when she is married to immortal verse, she, 
becomes a most majestic, queen-like woman. 
She is incomplete unless united to man. When 
in fullest union, both are at the best. It is all 
very well for a genius like Mendelssohn to write 
“ Songs without Words ;” but songs with words, 
they are divine. 

Lastly, we can scarcely sympathise with those 
who express their ideas in demi-semiquavers 
and crotchets. Thus Mendelssohn, returning 
in 1829 from Scotland, was asked by his sister 
to describe the wonders of the Hebrides, which 
he had seen. “ That,” said he,“ cannot be told, 
it must be played ;” and, seating himself at the 
piano, he improvised the “ Overture to Fingal’s 
Cave.” So goes the story; but at the risk of 
being like Mr, Gradgrind, and askivg for “Facts, 
what we want is facts,” we should like to know 
how any one can describe a wild ocean and a 
mass of basaltic columns on the piano. Could 
Haydn or Purcell have entered and have heard 
Mendelssohn—let us add Rossini and Meyerbeer 
too—does any one mean to say that any one of 
those geniuses would have guessed that the 
maestro was describing a sea-cave? You would 
be thought guilty of an insult if you asked this 
question. No: Music is an art by itself, and 
dwells in sweet isolation. 

And yet what a precious art Music is! Ifshe 
is but a dumb mute, her inarticulate sounds are 
eloquent. She strikes us with sadness by her very 
tones, or raises us to joy with her movements. 
Thank God fcr Music. “It is,” cried Luther, 
fighting against the world and the Devil, to him 
a bodily presence, indeed, “ the art of the proph- 
ets,—the only one that can calm the agitation 
of the soul;” and this Saul felt when, rent with 
passion as a strong tower with lightning, shaken 
with storms as a wind-tossed oak, he listened to 
the harp of David, and was still. Sweet, pre- 
cious Music !— 


The sun-bright hopes of early youth, 
Love in its fresh, bright hour of truth, 
And dreams of life’s delizhtful morn, 
Are ou thy seraph’s pinions borne, 


To glooms of sadness thou canst suit 
The chords of thy delicious lute ; 
For every heart thou hast a tone, 
And mak’st its pulses all thy own. 


Mons. Grisar’s SuppEn Drata.—We all were 
shocked by Mons. Albert Grisar’s sudden death. 
It is a mournful history. In the meridian of his 
life when he had obtained eminence as the com- 
poser of “L’ Hau Merveilleuse,” “ L’ Porcher- 
ous,” and “ Le Carillonneur de’ Brugess,” he be- 
came intimate with asongstress of the Opera 
Comigque. They quitted Paris and lived togeth- 
er as man and wife. During the earlier part of 
this illicit connexion, Mons. Grisar wrote one or 
two excellent comedy-operas. It was not long 
before he found the union unprofitable ; igno- 
rant of every sort of economy and especially of 


domestic economy, fond of luxury, she soon | 


ran through Mons. Grisar’s savings. He was a 
slow worker and was not. able to supply her 
wants without straining his talents to their in- 
jury. He became rather moody and this tem- 
per of mind unfitted him for work. He wrote 
less and less and at last ceased to write. 


When poverty came this woman fled. Poor 


Mons. Grisar’s distress at losing her was un- 
speakable... Life had no. charms for him. He 
had sacrificed everything, even his talents to 
her—and she quitted him when he most needed 
consolation. » She seems to hav2-carried away 
eversthing he possessed. He was forced to 
take furnished lodgings: He abandoned the 
village where they once had lived and removed 
to Asnieres, where he seems to have courted 
Death. He was often seen walking with bared 
breast on the banks of the river, his white hair 
streaming in the wind. Did he not violate 
Death? Day before yesterday he complained of 
being unwell. Yesterday the master of the 
cafe where he was accustomed to spend his eye- 
nings (*nd who had formed a warm friendship 
for him) called to see him—the composer was 
dying, and in a few minutes breathed his last in 
the cafe-master’s arms. Two years ago he con- 
fided a packet of letters to this humble friend to 
be opened after his death. Breaking the seals, 
the master of the cafe found a letter for the 
music-master of the Opera Comique, one for a 
music-publisher, and the following letter for 
himself : 
September, 1867, Asnieres. 

My Dear Monsreur Gurmary,—Pity me. I can- 
not live with the idea I was betrayed by a ——, in 
whom i hed placed implicit confidence. Neither 
can I bear the idea that after my death pel family 
may give trouble to my beloved godson, Albert Er- 
nest Gillet. I feel most wretched and strangely fet- 
tered in my art, Adieu! may all of you be happy. 
Your friend, ALBERT GRISAR. 

Mons. Grisar was born at Antwerp in 1808, 
and was consequently sixty years and six months 
old at the time of his death. He was the com- 
poser of “La Folle,” “ Le Mariage Impossible,” 
“Sarah,” “L’ An Mil,’ “Le Nautrage de la Me- 
duse,” “L’ Opera a la Cour,” “Lady Melvil,” 
“ Le Carilloneur de Bruges,” “ Les Porcherons,’” 
“T,’ Kau Merveilleuse,” “ Gille Ravissur,” “ Bon- 
soir Monsieur Pantalon,” (played at the Boston 
Museum eight or nine years ago,) “ Les Amours 
du Diabie,” “Le Chien du Jardinier,” “Le Jo- 
allier de St. James,” “ La Chatte Merveilleuse,” 
etc. 

— 

SERENADE TO THE Executive ComMitTEea oF 
Tae Navronau Peace Jusites.—Gilmore, with 
a fall band of sixty performers, serenaded the 
Executive Committee of the National Peace 
Jubilee, at the St. James Hotel a few evenings 
since. The promise of such a fine performance 
ag was guaranteed by the simple announcement 
of the serenade, attracted a large audience, 
which filled the square, the street, and the front 
windows of the hotel. When the music was 
over, the band were invited into the large din- 
ing hall of the hotel, where an elegant collation 
was laid. The manner in which the table was 
spread was an honor both to ths hotel and to 
the company who were invited to its enjoyment. 
When the wants of the company had been sat- 
isfied, Mr. Baldwin but expressed the wishes of 
all present in proposing a serenade to Mr, Gil- 
more. Although Mr. Gilmore has not received 
a similar compliment from his band for eight 

ears, owing to the lateness of the hoar he was 

ardly willing to receive this testimonial of their 
regard, Notwithstanding, the band played one 
of Mr. Gilmore’s favorite pieces, and “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” under the windows of the room of 
the Executive Committee, aud then gave six 
hearty cheers for Mr. Gilmore. The Hon. A. 
Rice, in behalf of the Committee, then thanked 
them for the graceful and delicate compliment. 
which they had paid to the Executive Commit- 
tee, and congratulated them on the success of 
the Jubilee, with which their beautiful art was 
identified, and which should bring honor, re- 
nown and fame upon them in future years. 
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ff UUSEMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 
with his 


Unrivalled Orchestra, 


every evening. 


Popular Garden Courerts, 


Mr. J. LEVY, 
The greatest Virtucso of the day on the Cornet-a-Piston. 


TO-MORROW (SUNDAY), JULY 18th, 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR : THEODORE THOMAS, 


ADMISSION THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Private Boxes Extra Two Dollars. 


SpeciaL Notice,—tihe Broadway, Seventh avenve and Pelt 
Railroad Cars pass the door, while the Sixth and Fighth 
avenue C.rs are distant but a short bleck. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager..........+++00++ J. L. WALLACK. 
DORA AT 8 P. M. 


BURLESQUE AT 10P. M. 

ENGAGEMENT OF THE 
BOSTON COMBINATION, (from Selwyn’s Theatre,) who 
have achieved in this city a 

PRONOUNCED SUCCESS, 
and who will appear in Charles Read’s drama of 

DORA. 
To conclude with Burnand’s burlesque of 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 P. M. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — 


Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Mr. James Fisk, Jr.,.....ccccecccccsccvcsersces Proprietor. 
TUCLILH WHSTICRN © ccccncescctesce ccvccpees Directress. 
CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
LUCILLE WESTERN, 

LUCILLE WESTER”, 

LUCILLE WESTERN, 


AS MARGARET ROOKLEY, 
AS MATGARET ROOKLEY, 
IN THE CHILD STEALER, 

THE CHILD STEALER. 


EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 


GENERAL ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
GENERAL ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
GENERAL ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 


Russik, the art critic, used to frequent Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, (toward which he gave one 
one hundred pounds,) but he goes there no 
more. Once he said : 

“ Spurgeon, where do you think I would goif 
T should die now?” 

“To hell, and be damned.” 

“Well, that’s frank. I've asked several 
preachers that question, and they evaded it ?” 

Then the great preacher went on earnestly to 
tell the great author that he once thought there 
were no such writings as his, but since he 
learned of their author’s attitude toward reli- 
gion, their charm was gone. 
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A LADY TEACHER, 
competent to give thorough instruction in SINGING, is re- 
quired at NASSAU COLLEGE, POUGHKEETISIE.. Applica- 
tion to be made immediately to Professor §. L. RITTER, 
313 West 55th street. N. Y. 


Watson's Art Journal, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 17. 


The office of Watson’s ART JOURNAL, is at No. 746 Broad- 
way, corner of Astor Place, where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received, 

All communications-chould be addressed 

WATSON’S ART JOURNAL, 


746 Broadway, corner of Astor Place. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS.—We shal] be pleased to 
receive information from aj] parts of the country, on the ac- 
tive progress of the Arts of Music and Pajuting. We will pay 
particular attention to such information, and will duly 
chronicle all facts of interest. We invite all to communicate 
with us, with the assurance tnat such correspondence will 
meet with prompt and courteous consideration, 


REVIEW OF THE BOSTON MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, AND THE MEN WHO 
WORKED FOR IT. 

WHAT IT ACCOMPLISHED, AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
THE HEREAFTER OF MUSIC. 

Now that the great Peace Jubilee Festival 
has become a thing of the past; now, that its 
supporters have ceazed to write, and its deriders 
have almost forgotten to ridicule; now while 
the memory of its great and sublime points is 
fresh and vivid in our mind, it may be well to 
take a quiet and common-sense review of it, first. 
as to its seeming as an incipient idea, and af- 
terwards as an accomplished fact; secondly, as 
to its position in relation to Art, and its value 
in the scale of public performances. Upon these 
points the discussion of its merits, pro and con, 
has been based. 

The idea, as first shadowed forth, appeared at 
first, to the oommon, practical mind, a wild 
and impracticable scheme ; wild, because of the 
vast means, money and musicians, to be called 
into requisition ; impracticable, because of the 
believed impossibility of controlling such a multi- 
tude of singers and players to any goad effect. 
But when the programme was given to the world, 
doubt became the least part of the feeling, and 
the sentiment arose and flourished with the pub- 
lic, that the whole affuir was clap-trap and hum- 
bug, intended to exalt the city of Boston; first, 
by the great influx of strangers it would attract, 
and second, by its increased reputation as the 
great musical centre. And the reason of this 
was, that anvils and church-bells and cannon 
were included among the musical attractions. 

The projector of the Festival. Mr. P. S. Gil- 
more, was also the author of the programmes, 
and by these he hoped to attract, not only the 
cultivated in music, but the great mass of the 
public, through a sense of curiosity, mingled with 
wonder, at the extraordinary means to be used 
in working up the musical effects at that mon- 
ster gathering of singers and players. 

Looking at the end in view, Mr. Gilmore 
thought that in the city of New York, alone, 


could there be found men sufficiently daring in 
enterprise and liberal in expenditure, to carry 
out the scheme in all its varied, elaborate and 
expensive details. So he tried the solid men 
of this city and the brilliant money-meteors, who 
are up to-day and down to morrow, but they 
could not see the money points in the enterprise, 
first, the money to lay out, and then the money 
to take in as profits. Patriotism in the affair 
they quietly ridiculed, and in music they felt lit- 
tle interest and less faith. So Mr. Gilmore 
pocketed the many disheartening rebuffs, and re- 


turned to Boston a sadder and wiser man, but. 


not a whit less enthusiastic and determined. He 
believed that he would yet show these gentle- 
men that the scheme was possible, and cause 
them to regret that they had not given his prop- 
osition a fuller consideration. 

His success in Boston was hardly more flat- 
tering at first, but he was prepared to explain 
away all objections, to answer all questions. 
The main features of his programmes were pre- 
sented, drawings of the building were exhibited: 
for inspection, estimates of probable expenses 


were calculated, and it was made clear, that if 


Festivals in London could be made successful 
with five hundred instrumentalists and five thou- 
sand chorus, a like success could be obtained in 
this country with double the numbers. It was- 
this last and well-known fact, that divested the 
idea of the Peace Jubilee Musical Festival of 
its wild, chimerical aspect, and left only one 
doubt to be solved, namely, the means to carry 


it out in its details. 
To gain the necessary confidence of those to 


whose lot it would fall to supply the required 


means in advance, Mr. Gilmore submitted his: 
plans to such men as Carl Zerrahn, Julius Hich- 
berg, Dr. Wilcox, Mr. Tourjée, and many emi- 
nent men outside Boston, and from all he 
received hearty endorsements of his scheme,. 
with valuable offers of assistance: Then busi- 
ness men of wealth and standing took up the 
cause, and a guarantee fund of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was subscribed, and the 
Festival was decided upon. But the interest of 
these gentlemen did not end there. The sur- 
plus receipts over the expenses of the Festival 
had to be divided among the widows and or- 
phans of soldiers killed in the war, in proportion 
to the amounts subscribed to the Festival in the 
cities or villages where they resided. So they 
formed themselves into committees and sub- 
committees, and undertook the whole business- 
work of the Festival, at what sacrifice of time 
and leisure can only be understood by those 
who witnessed the magnitude of the affair. The 
musical departments were left to competent 
hands, the chief responsibility resting with 
Messrs. Gilmore, Zerrahn, Wileox and Tourjée. 

The money had been raised, but from whence 
were the monster orchestra and chorus to be 
procured? To Mr. Gilmore the orchestral de- 
partment was to be assigned, and he with the 
assistance of Messrs. H. B. Dodworth and D. 
L. Downing of New York, with infinite judg-- 


~~ 
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ment and much difficulty and labor, acquitted 
themselves of their duty to admiration. To 
gather together ten thousand singers seemed, at 
first, a hopeless task; but Mr. Tourjée upon 
whom that duty devolved, was equal to the oc- 
casion. He scattered an admirably written cir- 
cular wide-cast over the country, to societies 
where there were any, to church choirs, where 
there were no vocal societies. To those circu- 
lars came hundreds of responses, and fifty new 
societies, formed by members of church choirs, 
sprang into organized existence, and offered their 
services in aid of the cause. Boston, within 
herself, had a magnificent nucleus for this vast 
organization, for in addition to the Handel and 
Haydn society, and the new, but vigorous and 
competent society of East Boston, there are 


_ hundreds of competent and practiced singers, 


always ready to come forward upon any great 
musical occasion. 
Thus the great chorus of eleven thousand 


singers and an orchestra of over a thousand per- 
formers were obtained, and thus the Idea of Mr. 
Gilmore was justified by the Fact, that the or- 
ganization was complete. 

Its just relation to art can only be finally de- 
termined by the results achieved by its perform- 
ances. It has been argued that numbers are, to 
a great extent, opposed, «sthetically, to art; 
that by contraction, and not expansion, its beau- 
ties are the better developed and expressed. 


_ That the present tendency of art is microscop- 


ical ; that if you could put an orchestra into a 
nut-shell, the more delicate and exquisite its ar- 
tistic coloring would appear. 

We maintain the opposite of all this, and be- 
lieve that the spirit of to-day is to broaden, 
deepen, and in every way expand the musical 
resources within our control. We are building 
vaster organs than were ever built before, and 
yaster halls than any since the Christian Era; 
there is a death struggle between the great 
piano makers of the world, for increase of tone, 
with purity of quality. So with our string and 
wind instruments. The great orchestral spir- 
its of the age, Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner, aim- 
ed at that end, however, we may cavil at their 
writings, and produced new and wonderful re- 
sources and combinations in the direction of 
power and the means of multiplynig it. With 
new means afforded, so will power increase. With 
new resources, new schools spring into exist- 
ence, and new sets of ideas arise. Compare our 
harmony and orchestral resources, with those at 
the command of writers of three or four centu- 
ries ago. One piano passage by Liszt, to-day, 
would have made wrecks of all the Spinets in 
Europe a hundred years ago. Compare the 
scores of the early writers with those of Haydn, 
of Haydn with Beethoven, and Beethoven with 
some of our modern scores. Observe the pro- 
gress of expansion, as one after another new 
means were developed and perfected. And it 
is absurd to suppose that even we have reached 
the ultimate in orchestral resources and effects. 


a limit to power. Would our Philharmonic So- 
ciety, twenty-five years ago, have been content 
with the limited number of its orchestra, if more 
could have been used with a reasonable hope of 
profit? Certainly not ; circumstances prescribed 
their number, and the moment the circumstances 
permitted the number was increased, and has 
been added to from time to time until, last year, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra numbered over a 
hundred. ‘he increase was in the number of 
stringed instruments, and we regret to say, that 
the government did not add six flutes, as was 
suggested by one of the brilliant writers of our 
big dailies (the World, we think), who was na- 
turally indignant, on counting up the violins, to 
find so many of them, and only two flutes! 
“Only one pennyworth of bread to such an intol- 
erable quantity of sack!” And to show how 
our classical musicians valued the added power, 
every advertisement had a flourish, and all the 
walls proclaimed the fact of over one hundred 
musiciars! Does any one suppose that the 
Philharmonic Orchestra would not number five 
hundred players if paying audiences could be 
obtained? Even as it is, fifty more stringed in- 
struments could be added to its number, leaving 
the other instruments in their present propor- 
tion, with marked advantage. The balance 
would be far more perfect, and the effects incal- 
culably more delicate and prononce. Nothing 
can be more exquisite than fine quartette play- 
ing, but no one will compare it in grandeur to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra ; nor will they find 
fault with the performance of the latter because 


of the excellence of the string quartette! 
A fine vocal quartette, in a parlor, is the per- 


fection of singing ; but let a hundred voices 
siog the same piece in the same space, even if 
they sing as superbly a3 Mr. Parker's class in 
Boston, and the performance would be intolera- 
ble. But place these hundred singers in a hall 
of sufficient size, and whe will compare the effect 
of the four singers against the hundred? A 
close arguer may ask—“ can the hundred singers 
sing as well as the four?’ we can only reply, 
that the hundred singers are not expected to 
sing music written for a quartette, but the music 
written for masses of voiees. It is hardly possi- 
ble for them to acquire the same exquisite ar- 
tistic finish, and yet the polish of the shaft of a 
vast engine, is as fine in proportion, as that of a 
needle. Two hundred singers used to execute 
the great oratorio works perfectly ; but by-and- 
by, the number was increased to 500, then to 
750, with the same perfection ; afterwards to 
1000, again, with magnificent effect, in England 
and Germany, to 5000 ; and lastly, a few weeka 
since, in Boston, to 13,000, with corresponding 
excellence, and a proportionate increase in gran- 
deur, majesty and sublimity. 

It seems, then, that in considering the rela- 
tion of monster Festivals to the w:thetic art, 
the question is not of numbers, but of the pro- 
ficiency of the numbers employed! The bril- 
liant writers, all those who know little, but have 


Circumstances to a great extent prescribe \ a plethora of words, filagree similies, and dandi- 


‘fied expressions, are brilliaat writers, these gen- 


tlemen opened the attack in advance of the Bos- 
ton Festival, on the plea of the tremendous row. 
din and noige that the vast number of voices, in-- 
struments, and the et ceteras would create.. 
They afterwards heard the combination, and,. 
leaving out the two pieces de circonstance, mere- 
items in a great programme, they confessed, all 
of them, that they were disappointed in the 
amount of noise—if they had known anything, 
they would not have been disappointed—and 
admitted, that instead of noise, it was a vast, 
massive body of harmonious sound. Therefore,. 
the question as to the increased grandeur of 
effect achieved by large numbers, need not be 


any further considered. 
We have only now to deal with the question, 


ag to the efficiency of the 13000 singers who 
took part in the Festival. On this point the 
evidence is so clear, that it ean easily be pre- 
sented. In the first place, Boston and its vicin- 
ity contains, at least, 5,000 well trained singers 
—singers accustomed for years to execute alk 
the great oratorio music, hundreds of them know- 
ing a large number of the chorusses by heart. 
The greater proportion of these singers may be 
classed with those of the Harmonic Society of 
London. This body of singers was the founda— 
tion of the great chorus of the Boston Festival- 

When Mr. Tourjee took the chorus matter in 
hand, he had so admirably organized the busi- 
ness, that a3 soon as an offering society was ac- 
cepted, all the music to be sung at the Festival 
was forwarded to it at once; so that rehear- 
gals commenced everywhere at the same time , 
and were continued for months, up to the date 
of the Festival. In addition te this, the con- 
ductors of these scattered societies visited Bos- 
ton and studied with the conductors, Mr. Zer- 
rabn and Mr. Gilmore, the proposed tempi of 
each chorus. Thus all the singers received the 
same instruction from the beginning, and were 
well prepared for the general rehearsals. Be- 
sides, wherever it was practicable, Mr. Zerrahn 
visited the outside societies, and conducted 
them from time to time, besides continually 
rehearsing with the Boston singers. His labor 
was immense outside, and the number of singers, 
at his practice meetings in the city, varied from 
1,000 to 5,000. Then as to the material of 
these outside societies. It consisted of mem- 
bers of church choirs, accustomed from child- 
hood to sing at sight, and to join in conyen- 
tions, where most of the chorusses’sung at the- 
Festival are habitually sung. ‘Thus it will 
be seen, that instead of a mob of singers 
drawn from anywhere, the members of the 
Festival chorus were, to a great extent, compe- 
tent by long practice and good training, to exe- 
cute all the music appointed for that occasion, . 
with precision and effect. It will be admitted 
then, we think, that the condition, proficiency,. 
upon which numbers may be brought into har- 
moniuos relation with the esthetic in Art was 
amply fulfilled. 


Now as to the performance. After the tes 
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timony we have borne to its excellence in the 
preceding pages, but little remains to be said. 
Those who heard it, and were competent to 
jadge, thought as we think, and expressed their 
epinions without reservation, and without local 
prejudice. Even with the system of practice 
adopted, the execution at theperformance was, 
simply, wonderful. And when, in addition to 
the promptitude of these 13,000 singers, their 
exactness, their pure intonation and clear enun- 
ciation, we recall their emphatic phrasing, the 
remarkable delicacy and smoothness of their 
execution, and above all their whispered pianis- 
eims—the pianissims of 13,00 voices!—we can 
only bow down our head in admiration, and 
thank God that we had knowledge enough, and 
heart enough, to appreciate the beauty, the 
grandeur, the sublimity, the Religion, of the 
greatest offering at the shrine of Music that | throughout, while broad and comprehensive, 
the Ahristian world has ever witnessed. It | reuched even the smallest detail, s0 that during 
was good to be there, good as an inexpress- | the entire Festival, every movement of that 
ible delight, and good as an ineffaceable mem. ! vast body was as the resalt of clock-work. Few 

ry. ; | can comprehend the immense work accomplish- 

To the Chorus our unutterable gratitude is | ed by Mr. Tourjée; we see it in the results, bat 
due. Their labor was lovelabor, and utterly | the details, if presented, would frighten the 
unselfish, They volunteered their services,| greatest lover of hard work. His duties were 
studied for months, paid their own expenses,| very responsible, but he fulfilled them go 
remained steadfast to their willingly assumed promptly, so courteously, and in so firm yet 
daty, and did it in that cheerful, winning, hearty | kindly a spirit, that he won the respect and 
way that lent enthusiasm to all they did, and | love of all those 13.000 earnest workers in 
compelled the respectful and grateful admira | music. Mr. Tcurjée proved himself not only 
tion of the tens of thousands present. All j 2a able man of business, but careful, prompt 
honor and all praise to the great chorus of the and efficient in the use of the baton, so that 


meet with a magnificent reward for all his patri- 
otic labor, and unbending perseverance, we 
thirk there can be little doubt. That it should 
be in proportion to the magnitude of the re- 
sults, the people seem to expect; for Gilmore 
gave to Boston the chance to beat all creation, 
and it accomplished that feat, easily. So the 
the obligation is mutual. 

Mr. Eben Tourjée, Principal of the New 
England Conservatory, was perhaps, the fittest 
man in the city of Boston, to take charge of 
raising a great chorus. His position has 
brought him into contact with hosts of singers, 
and his pupils are scattered far and wide, so 
that any suggestion emanating from him would 
naturally command unusual respect and attea- 
tion. The result of his first circular was the 
great chorus we have written about. His system 


Festival individually and collectively. in every way he has greatly increased his envia- 
The influence of this Festival will be felt in ble reputation by his exertions at the Peace 
every part of the world, for it has illustrated | Festival. 
this fact forever, that it is possible to combine To Dr. J. S. Wilcox, a3 organiat of the Festi- 
many thousands of voices and instruments in| ya) 9 patient laborer with the chorusses in ad- 
the interpretation of the highest class of music, vance, the most cordial praise is due. His po- 
¢o the honor and glory of Art. _ And this other | -ition was one of the greatest difficulty, and also 
fact, that such performances will fiad myriads | of the greatest responsibility. The mighty or- 
of admiring and paying appreciators. Its influ-) san which be controlled with such skill and 
ence on the hereafter is fairly indicated by its mastery, was the great lever which pried the 
influence upon the present. Already number-| phorus up to time. It was so dominating, that 
less Choral Societies, in addition to those it| ith an unsteady player, it would have run off 
has already called into life, are springing up all) with the chorus, in spite of every conductor. 
over the country, and monster Festivals are be-| But Dr. Wilcox was pulse for pulse with each 
ing planned in eeveral cities for the coming year. | ¢onductor, anticipating the beat jast sufficiently 
Tt has proved a great Musical Revival, and has| + make the organ felt throughout the chorus, 
given an impulse to art, which will thrill througa | 4+ the instant of time. And we do not think it 
the whole nation for many years to come. The | +o much to soy, that one-half of the honor of the 
Jast place it will thrill, however, will be New success of the whole is due to him, who, with 
York, if the gushingly brilliant writers of the the control of a master in hig hands, was con- 
big dailies have any influence upon the public | ...4 to be the servant of him who led. 


mot Mr P. S. Gilmore, as projector aud con- The Grand Chorus Organ built by the 
ductor, Mr. Carl bert as driller and conduc- | Messrs. Hook of Boston, has sustained & most 
tor, and Mr. Fichberg as conductor, we have important part in the Musical Festivities of the 
spoken so cordially and so often, that nothing great week, and an ey ae respect has been all 
ia left to be said. heir work was faithfully | that could be desired—more even than could 
and admirably done, and their honor has been | have been expected, from any past attainment in 
as great as it was thoroughly deserved. Mr. the art of el he 3 building in this country or in 
Gilmore has been such a target for the praises | Europe, Nothing like it has ever been accom- 
of all classes, from the President dowaward, | plished, or even attempted, we believe. 


that any commendation from us, must inevitably | It is the most powerful organ ever pe ri- 
seem stale, flat, and upprofitable. That he will valling the famous organs of St. George’s Hall, | 


Liverpool, Sydenham Palace, and St. Sulpice 


Church of Paris, and amply fulfils, what seemed - 
to be a very extravagant promise made by the - 


builders at the start. It has asserted itself 
nobly above the combined forces of an orchestra 
numbering ten hundred and ninety four (1094) 
performers, anda grand chorus of nearly eleven 
thousand (11.000) singers. Its great aid was 
manifested at the first grand mass rehearsal, 
and every subsequent occasion for its use 
has shown how difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, it would have been to have controlled 
so large a chorus without it. 

Its powerful, positive tone is not a “roar” 
but a grand glorious “peal,” most agreeable 
and musi2al in its triumphant tones. 

It is of itself, with such a performer ag Dr. 
Wilcox, a great attraction, and it is a source of 
almost universal regret that no good opportunity 
has yet been afforded to display its resources 
for orehestral and solo effects, which, though 
necessarily limited in an organ of so few stops, 
and but one manuale, are by a well devised ar- 
rangement of sub-octave and super-octaye stops 
more than would be supposed to be possible. 

All the stops are divided into Bass and 
Treble, thus allowing various combinations as 
an accompaniment for the left hand, to solos 
performed by the right. Of the latter, four 
are of the most marked and varied character. 

The “Flute a Pavillion’—of a very agree- 
able, fresh, and dignified tone—clear, resonant 
and powerful, the very ideal of diapason per- 
fection. The “Doppel Flute” full, rich and 
voluptuous, like the French Horn, very vol- 
uminous and pervading, forming a strong con- 
trast in its almost extreme sombreness, with 
the bright crispy tones of the “ Viola Bass’ 
used for its accompaniment. 

The “ Violadi Gamba” moderate in strength, 
though in scale like a medium diapason, yery 
beautiful and sympathetic in quality, and quite 
delicate when heard in the auditorium of the 
huge Coliseum. Though not so stringlike and 
pungent as the name would imply, it has just 
the character for its place, and is eminently 
useful in combination with other stops. And 
lastly the “Tuba Mirabilis” of marvelous 
power, sonority and richness. The first intro- 
duction of this remarkable stop in this country, 
was in the large organ made by the Messrs. 
Hook for Plymouth Church, (Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s) Brooklyn. 

Thes3 four stops represent the principal dis- 


tinctions of tone, the others being modifications — 


of them, differing more or less in tone, color 
and in grade of strength. 

Ingeniously contrived pedals which operate 
the various stops by pneumatic power, afford the 
most ample facilities for instantaneous changes 
from loud to soft, and for varying the qualities 
of tone either in solo or combination effects,and 
so perfect and easy is their operation, s0 com- 
plete in the result, that an expert in listening 
would suppose the organ to have three distinct 
manuales. 
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Some idea of the capacity of the instrament 

may be gained by the statement that with only 
the usual wind pressure, the selection of stops 
and the large scales from which the pipes are 
made, would give a grea‘er volume of tore than 
either of the two largest organs in Boston ; but 
with the great wind pressure used, of four times 
that of ordinary organs, requiring 4000 lbs. 
weight on the beliows, the intensity is increased 
proportionately, eo that were the power of four 
of the largest organs in Boston to be united, 
their combined effect would not equal that of 
the Coliseum organ. 
“ Not simply by large scales end bigh pressure 
is the magnificent result attained, but by impart- 
ing to the voicing the proper pervading quality. 
To do this, great care and skill, and a scientific 
knowledge ef acoustics are required, especially 
in combining with the powerful and pervading 
requirements the most musical characteristic. 

This happy combination the Messrs. Hook 
have accomplished in the highest degree, and the 
result is almost magical; well balanced, most 
beautiful in quality, complete in all its harmony, 
it is heard positive and prominent above the 
more than Ten Thousand singers, 215 violins, 
with a full complement of violiucellos, double 


basses, horns, trumpets, drums, &c., &c., firm, 
massive and overwhelming. 


Not alone in the perfection of tone does the 
superiority of the instrument consist; but in 
the completeness of its methanism and general 
construction, comprising all modern appliances 
for easy and rapid execution. 

Taken as a whole, the Messrs. Hook have 
achieved a glorious triumph in their profession, 
one which gives universal pleasure and gratifica- 
tion as evincing the progress of art in America. 


The Committees, through whose intelligent 
and indefatigable labors, the business department 
of the Festival has been so successfully managed, 
deserve the hearty thanks of the public. The 
enormous mass of business details has been dis- 
posed of so easily and satisfactorily, that no one 
seems to be surprised at the great pecuniary 
success of the undertaking. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to be a matter of course. 
They have done their duty faithfully and ably so 
far, and when their labors are ended, the citi- 
zens of Boston will know how to do them honor. 


Mr. Henry G. Parker and Mr. S. R. Niles 
deserve especial praise and thanks; the former 
as Secretary, for almost everything, as bis duties 
seemed to be universal, and all well and cour- 
teously done ; and the latter for the Press-room 
and all its accommodations, of telegraph, post- 
office, and stationary. Indeed, where all did so 
well and so earnestly, we feel an apology almost 
due for particularizing any individual. 


The Boston papers behaved splendidly. They 
devoted unusual space to the purposes of the 
Festival. The articles written were exceedingly 
able and discriminating, and entirely free from 
bombastic praise and local glorification. Yet 
they had ample reason to glorify the whole en- 


terprise. 
cept those of New York City, were just in their 
estimate of the greatness of the work done, and 
were generous in the expression of their opin- 
ions, and in the brilliancy of a triumph which is 
universally accorded all those who worked in 
the Great National Peace Jubilee and Musical 


All the journals of the country, ex- 


Festival given in the City of Boston, in June, 
1869, may bask and rest contented. Their 


work is done; the people have proclaimed 
it good, and the names of the workers will be 


remembered in the history of the period. 


ENGLISH OPERA IN THE FALL. 


It is some time to look forward to, to be sure, 
but we are to have, in September, the finest 
English Opera Company that has appeared in 
this country since the Seguin company, many 
years ago. Madame Parepa-Rosa is ambitious 
to retire from the wearisome routine of concert- 
giving, and has determined to devote herself, 
for some time in the future, to operatic perform- 
anees. To get up a company whose profes- 
sional standing would entitle them to assume 
the principal roles with her, was the most diffi- 
cult part of M’me Rosa’s enterprise, but as- 
sisted by her husband, Carl Rosa, whose judg- 
ment well fits him for the post of Director, she 
has sacceeded in drawing around hera company 
that is in every respect admirable. We doubt, 
indeed, if to-day it could be equalled in Eng- 
land. 

In addition to Madame Rosa, who will of 
course be the prima donna, a beautiful, talented, 
and fascinating young artist, Miss Rose Hersee, 
has been engaged to share the labors and the 
honors with M’me Parepa-Rosa. This charm- 
ing young artist has recently made a marked 
sensation in London. The London “ Orchestra” 
says that her brilliant and finished vocalization 
and her fascinating acting stamp her ag an artist 
of rare merit and histrionic ability, Indeed, all 
the London papers are loud in her praise, and 
we confess that we expect much from this en- 
gagement, 

In the contraltos M’me Rosa has secured 
both talent and beauty, which all will admit 
when we name Mrs. H. Seguin and Miss Fanny 
Stockton. 

For Tenor, Basso-cantante, and Buffo, we find 
Mr. Wm. Castle, whose lovely voice is well re- 
membered in this city, Mr. 8. C. Campbell, who 
with a splednid voice is a singer of exceeding 
merit, and Mr. Ed. Seguin, who is not only a 
good singer but a very fine actor. 

But the Rosas have still another card in the 
person of Mr. Alberto Lawrence, the baritone, 
who*is not only a dangerously handsome man, 
but he possesses a voice of such unexceptional 
beauty, that it ia said to be unrivalled in the 
world. 

Mr. Cart Rosa will be the Musical Director 
and will be assisted by Mr. Anthony Reif, who 
is a thorough and experienced musician. The 
chorus has been selected from the very best 


singers in the city, and the orchestra will be 
large end efficient. With a company so stropg 
and admirable in every point, and with the 
prestige of M’me Parepa-Rosa’s great and well- 
deserved reputation and universal popularity, if 
English Opera is not a crowning success in 
September next, than the case of opera in the 
native language is a hopeless case. But we have 
faith in Parepa-Rora, and we {must for ever re- 
gret that poor Wallace’s beautifal opera, “ Lur- 
line,” had not fallen to her lot to produce ; the 
result would have been very different. Every 
effort was made, but the “Judaism in music” 
prevailed. 

a 

PLACES TO GO TO. 

Central Park Garden, with its Thomas, its 
delicious music, its Levy, and all the fascioations 
of brilliant company, fine refreshments, and ele- 
gant surroundings. 

Wallack’s, with a fine company from Selwyn’s 
Boston Theatre. 

Booth’s, where that faithful lover Enoch Ar- 
den, acts out his sad, but tender history. 

The Grand Opera House, where Miss West- 
ern has just created a new and vivid sensation 
in The Child Stealer. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
obituary of the late Charles Van Oeckelen, in 
another part of this paper. It is asad history 


| of a life’s struggle, ending in death and poverty. 


The letter with which it closes is the most af- 
fecting thing we ever read. Its appeal in be- 
half of the aged mother and orphan child is so 
solemn that it cannot be passed by. We sin- 


cerely hope that those to whom it more indirectly 
appeals will act at once and contribute something 
to a cause which must touch every heart with 
sorrow and sympathy. 

We shall be happy to receive such donations 
as our friends and the friends of the deceased 
desire to contribute. Mr. Theodore Hagan will 
also receive contributions at the “ Weekly Re- 
view” office. Communications can algo be ad- 
dressed to his true avd disinterested friend, Mr. 
R. Pombo, 21 East Fourth street. 


The great manager, Max Strakosch, who pro- 
duced Rossini’s “Messe Solonelle,” in a style 
80 magnificiently small that it literally died of 
inanition, has gone to Europe to bring out 
some tremendous prodigy to “ do” this unhappy 
country with. He left great reports behind to 
soothe the public grief at his absence, but it is 
possible that said reports may prove only a 
sort of pop-gun detonation to enliven the public 
spirit, and keep his memory green. So'we await 
further confirmation. 


It is generally understood that the great Mit- 
chell combination for Italian Opera, intended 
for the delectation of our fashionable circles, 
and for the special delight of the stockholders 
of the Academy of Music, has again fallen 
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through, so that all hope for the present season | 
may as well be abandoned. It is ramored, how- 
ever, that a season of French Grand Opera will 
commence at the Academy of Music in Septem- 
ber. 


oo 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES VAN OECKELEN. 


On the 11th of June, at the house, 21 Ea2t Fourth 
street, of this city, took place one of the most mel- 
ancholy scenes that could be witnessed on earth— 
the funeral services of a great artist, CARLES VAN 
OECKELEN, a man of true genius and the kindest of 
hearts. He was struck dead in the prime of life. 
Services consisting of appropriate readings from the 
Bible, were followed by an eloquent biographical 
tribute by the most respected friend of the de- 
ceased, the reading of a touching adieu, dictated 
and signed by himself a few hours before he ex- 
pired, and concluding with the playing of a compo- 
sition of his own—his last original ono—a song with 
ke following words, strangely prophetical for the 
occasion : 


Let me weep, let me weep, 

Tiil I sink away to sleep, 
Never more on earth to waken, 
Hopeless, desolzte, forsaken. 


Let me sleen, let me sleep ; 
When I wake I only weep, 
Sinking "neath a weight of woe, 
Wisbing from the world to go. 


Let me die, let me die, 

Let the blessed spirits nigh 

Take me to their home to dwell: 

There I cannot love too well— 
Let me die, let me sleep! 


The parlor, where the tribute took place, waa 
filled with friends and pupus of the deceased ; some 
of them having appeared there not knowing yet 
that he was dead. Everybody was weeping, and by 
tthe side of the coffin was his aged and most inter- 
esting mother, who had that very day reached her 
seventieth birthday !—and his son, a beautiful 
blackeyed boy of fifteen years. It is diftieult to im- 
agine the effect of each of the deep and majestical 
chords of that ‘‘ Let me weep,” as Mr. Comellas, a 
distinguished composer and dear friend of Van 
Oeckelen, was striking them slowly and solemnly be- 
fore that mourning auditory. 

\CHARELES VAN OECKELEN’S life might be given in | 
these few words: An honorable struggle, constant, 
wnremitting, between genius and adversity; and 
tthe same was his father’s lifé. Charles was the son 
of Cornelius Van Oeckelen, a gentleman from Hol- 
land, acknowledged by all those who knew him as 
tan extraordinary genius for mechanical invention 
and construction. The list of his remarkable inveh- 
tious, especially in the line of musical instruments, 
weould exceed fifty. It may be enough to mention 
this (riolodeon, to which was awarded the great sil- 
wer medal at one of the New York industrial exposi- 
ions; the improved banjo, equally rewarded here ; 
the night-melodeon, the violoncelle-pedal, the sndw- 
sweeping machine, the fire-life saving apparatus, 


ali patented here; the hammaion and the piano- | 
aecordeon, invented in 1831, and much admired in | 


Burope ; the claver-hautbois, which made the for- 
tune of another individual in Paris; the cannon 
de montagne en trois pieces, a beautiful piece of 
ordnance, easy to transport, made in Java; and 
above all the incomparable Andruide or Auto- 
exaton Clarionet Player, one of the mechanical won- 
ders of the century, which was exhibited in this 


country fifteen years ago and warmly praised by 
Shalberg, Vieuxtemps and other celebrities, who pre- 
dicted to the inventor an immense fortune if he 


markable Package making machine, exhibited at the | 


New York Fair of the American Industry at Four- 
teenth street, and to which was awarded the first 
premium when the inventor had already died in 
poverty. This machine, built by Mr. Quintard after 
the original model, was a great disideratum for all 
packaged industries, like chewing tobacco, druggist 
powders, etc., etc. It isthe admiration of hundreds 
of persons who see 1¢ at Losere’s establishment, 183 
Canal street, and so far the unfortunate family of the 
inventor has reaped no‘hing out of it, nor scarcely 
from any other, of the fruits of his genius and in- 
dustry, 

Heaven was not less bountiful nor was fortune 
less severe with his son Charles. Born at Breda, 
in Holland, on the 27th of February, in 1828, he ex- 
hibited from childhood a great talent and devotion 
to music. Atseyen years of age his impromptus 
on the piano were already the delight of his pa- 
rents and friends, and at twelve, being already 
quite a respectable composer, always following 
his own inspirations, and without any more in- 
struction than what he had received from his moth- 
er and his father, he followed them to Jaya. Very 
shortly after his arrival there, he caused a great 
sensation st the Governor-General’s house by play- 
ing a great piece from Beethoven with perfect exe- 
cution and exquisite expression; and this opened the 
way for him as a player and professor, to which ca- 
reer he devoted himseif for the support of his fam- 
ily until three months before his death, when he 
was already suffering from one of the most distres- 
sing and incurable of diseases, Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, which ended his life. 

At 25 years he married, at Java, the daughter of 
the Governor Resident, Mr. Scherius. In conse- 

uence of his father’s ill-health, they all left Java for 
the United Statesin 1855. His father being afflicted 
with the rhumatism and unable to work, and Charles 

not known here as a professor, be did not hesitate 

to do anything to support his parents, filial love 
being the most prominent of his many virtues; and 
during eight months he was seen playing every 
night until one o’clock at a basement concert sa- 
loon, for the sake of earning enough for his parents’ 
daily bread. 

Afterwards he engaged himself ag aclerk at the 
office of Messrs. Bowdoin, La Rocques & Barlow, 
where he worked during two years to the entire 
satisfaction of those gentlemen. From that place 
he passed to the Rockland Female Institute, direc- 
ted by the Rev. L. D. Mansfield, as Professor of 
Musi2, making himself loved lke ason anda bro- 
ther by that admirable man, and by everybody at 
this excellent institution. He was obliged to leave 
three years afterwards, in consequence of his fa- 
ther’s death, in February, 1865, and from that day 
he remained in New York, working as a Professor of 
music, remarkable for his endearing manners, his 
method, and his unfailing punctuality. Several 
offers were made to him of a more comfort ble po- 
sition out of the city, but he never consented to 
pte for one day from his dear mother and his son, 

is wife having left this country, and returned to 
Java shortly after her arrival. 

Charles devoted his whole time to bis lessons and 
to musical composition. He was never fond of 
gambling nor drinking ; he always kept early hours, 
never was a spendthrift, and etill he died in pover- 
ty, and left his mother and son in great distress. 

his mystery is easily explained ; he was not what 
we call here a business man, his modesty went to 
excess ; he always kept in the background, and al- 
though much admired by his friends, he never knew 
how to obtain pay for his labor, when, on the other 
side, there was the least disposition to detraud him, 
He was courteous and kind-hearted to excess ; he 
scarcely ever refused to oblige others, almost al- 
ways working for nothing, and not a little advant- 
age was taken of himin this way. 

His delight and his forte was composition, and in 
this he excelled in the highest and most difficult of 
its branches, i. e. in harmonization, in which he was 
unsurpassed in America. The least of his trifles is 
remarkable in this respect, besides the classic 
stamp, the refined feeling and the deep religious 
unction, mixed of the sad and hopeful, which per- 
vades most of what he ever wrote. Many a time, 
when he was improvising, his impromptus wefe mis- 


| taken forfragments from his favorite masters—Men- 
| delssohn, Sshumann, Besthoyen or Mozart. 


More 
than once he was compared to Sebastian Bach, and 
no more comprehensive study could perhaps be 
made of harmony than by examining his unpublished 
manuscripts, of which he left a very @arge and val- 
uable quantity. 


| contemplating the arrangement aad publication 


would take it to Europe; and the scarcely less re- ' 


under the title of Harmonia, of a book of well- 
selected fragments and sketches, forming a gradual 
and practical course of that sublime branch of the 
art. Itis time yet to make it out from his manu- 
scripts. Any maestro would admire the extension, 


Shortly before his death he was | 


| 


the fertility, aud the originality of his harmonic re 
sources, and it should be a pity that art would feae 
the fruit of a whole life fervently devoted to the 
research and deepening of those ethereal mys- 
teries. J : : 
Only about twelve or fifteen aad by Charles. 
Van Oeckelen have been published in this bakit! 5 
roh, 


‘among them the Onward grand military ma 


very spirited, and of course, rich in harmony, which 
is to-day much played in Spain, having been im- 
ported there by the marine band of the frigate 
Tetuan ; his Grace de Carthagéne impromptu meto- 
dieux, was termed “ delicious” by some of our cri 
ics, and is becoming here quite popular. His mu- 
sical treatment of the Break, break, break, of Ten- 
nyson, is remarkable, and his Meditative Polka, pub- 
lished in obig! 1868, received from the known critic 
of the New York Herald, personally unknown to Van 
Oeckelen, the following review: “This is fitly 
named as a caprice harmonique, for a more admira- 
ble study of counterpoint in the polka style, accord- 
ing to the Bach school, could scarcely be written 
nowadays. Itis very seldom that such a peculiarly 
artistic specimen of the old classical school meets 
our eye from an American publisher.” Another dis- 
tinguished,critic (from a Weekly Reyiew), reviewing 
three cf Van Oeckelen’s compositions, wrote thus : 
“They are written with care, and eviace the talent 
of the composer, Mr. Van Oeckelen is well known 
for his comprehension of the resources of harmony, 
and these petite morceaux reveai the same original- 
ity of conception to which we have been accustomed 
in his works. We cannot too strongly urge upon 
teachers the necessity of acquainting their pupils 
with this kind of music.” ; 

But his published pieces give scarcely an idea 
of the unpublished ones. His music was, in iy 
of too high a sharacter—too good for the popular 
taste, more and more degraded by the Offenbach- 
ian avalanche ; and this explains why said published 
pieces are so few in number, and trifling in compar- 
ison with those unpublished. Among the latter we 
will mention several patriotic marches and songs 
written during our civil war, and a large Symphon 
on Lincoln’s death ; many masterly Variations sert- 
euses on national airs ; twoor more Sonatas, several 
Feuilles d’album, some of them exquisite ; some Woc- 
turnes, three Hiegiac songs, called, ‘*I weep, I know 
not why I weep ;” ‘‘To an angel in Heaven,” and 
‘* fet me weep,” mentioned before, which are pearls 
of art in every respect; two magnificent harmoni- 
zations or transcriptions of Schuber?s Serenade and 
Beethoven's Adelaide (his last work); a cantata, with 
Spanish words, “Bendita seas,” for soprano 
chorus, splendid in harmony, and exquisite in reli- 
gious, poetical feeling, in which Gounod’s Ave Ma- 
ria is introduced seyeral times with beautiful varia- 
tions; a long Patriotic Hymn of Colombia, South 
America, with a remarkably original introduction, 
and an admirable Finale, in his best classic yein ; 
some morceaux for violin and piano, and an im- 
mense amount of Hiudes d@harmonie. Ot Van Oeck- 
elen’s music it can be said with full justice that 
nothing is worthless, nothing insignificant. He 
never lowered himself to write trash for the mil- 
lion, and anything from him improves with ac- 
quaintance. He hated mere noise, he despised 
empty brilliancy, aud his compositions usually re- 
quire a very delicate, contemplative execution. 

Charles Van Oeckelen’s constant thought during - 
the last stage of his disease was his mother and 
son, and the dreadful and penniless desolation 
which awaited them after his death. In this sad 
expectation, some friends of his, before he died, 
began to agitate the idea of one or more concerts 
for their benefit, which idea has been most cheer- 
trully received by every artist to whom it has been 
mentioned. Pressed by that thought of paternal 
and filial affection which was preying on his heart, 
he dictated and signed a few hours before his death 
the following lines, where his soul and heart were 
admirably embodied, and which will touch every- 
doby as deeply as the most powerful of those chorus 
which he seemed to steal from the symphonies of 
the angels : 


‘* New York, June 9, 1869. 


**T shall read this, when printed, from the sphere 
of true hfe; I write it on the threshold of eternity, 
after more than thirty years of hard work and ad- 
versity. Day after to-morrow ia my poor beloved 
mother’s seventieth birthday. Brother artists! my 
pupils! my friends! those who may know that my 
heart was always open to others! those who can 
imagine what it is to leave behind an old mother 
andason in total shipwreck—shall you answer if 
called? Good bye, sweet harmony of Nature, s0 
much loved and so poorly enjoyed by me! Good 
bye, green earth, blue heaven, nearly always gazed 
upon by me through my tears! Enough of tears! 
I go at last to my own Jubilee of Peace. 


CHARLES VAN OECKELEN. 
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UNIVERS AL £ XP OSIT ION, | D UNHAM aS 0 NS : UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARI6, 1867 


i ASUS, OCT, 


THE HIGHEST AWARD.OVER ALL COMPE- 
TITORS WAS GIVEN TO 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


For the Superiority of their 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


It will be seen by the following certificates from the 
principal members of the Jury that the Four Go1p 
Mepazs awarded were of Equal VALUE, and without classi- 
” fication 3 and that the award to Our Hovusk ALONE, as 
Manufacturers of Pianos, of the 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


was @ recompense WHICH SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, and 
places us at THE HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


[Copy of a Letter from Mons. Fetis, Member an1 Reporter 
of the Jury of the 10th Class of the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.] 


{ Translation. } ‘‘ Brussets, Noy. 19, 1867. 

“ Mr. CaickERING—Sir : I cannot refuse to declare, as 
member of the Jury of the 10th Class, that which is undeni- 
ably established by the “‘ Moniteur”’ of July 2d, 1867, viz. : 

“ That there is one single class of Gold Medals for the ex- 
hibitors ; that the decoration of the Legion of Honor con- 
stitutes a recompense of a superior order, and that it has 
been accorded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your 
instruments, 

* Xecept my salutations. (Signed) FETI3,”” 
[Copy of Letters from Ambroise Thomas, F, A. Gavaert and 

G. Kastner, Members of the Jury.) 


“ GENTLEMEN : I must tel] you that, whatever may be the 
order in which ibe pames have been inscribed in each kind 
of recompense awarded in the 10th Class, the Gold Medal— 
to speak of this one—is the First Medal, There are not two 
classes of Gold Medals, 


“Receive my salutation. (Signed) A. THOMAS,” 


‘Tam completely of the opinion of my copfrere, Thomas, 
(Signed) F. A. GEVAERT,”: 


‘* Entirely in accordance with my confreres, MM. Thomas 
and Gayaert,I declare that there ig but one class of Gold 
Medals ; any exhibitor honored with this distinctioa has 
therefore the right to announce that he has received the First 


Medal. 


(Signed) ‘* GEORGES KASTNER, 


“ Paris, Oct. 22d, 1867,” 


WAREROOMS: 


11 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
246 Washington St. Boston. 


(Gstublished in 1834 ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GR ANID 
SQUARE, & 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


Having completed our new manufactory on a greatly ex- 
tended plan, in comparison with the one formerly oc- 
cupied by the senior member of our firm, and furnished 
it with the finest and most approved machinery used in 
the manufactory of Pianofortes, we are prepared to sustain 
the unrivaled reputation for excellence and superiority by 
which the DUNHAM PIANO has been known and re- 
cognized, in every section of the country, for over thirty 


years, and which to day stazds without e rival as the 


MOST EXCELLENT AND DURABLE PIANOS 


, 


IN THE WORLD. 


The great combivation of improvements aitaived in the 
“DUNHAM” PIANOFORTS, in regard to tore, power, 
eqnality and perfection of workmanship, his elicited, 
from the most emineot professors and critics, the UNAN- 
IMOUS cpinion that the 

“DUNHAM” PIANO CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

The system that has so successfully established the 


reputation of the ‘. DUNHAM” PIANO will be coptinued 


by us; and while claiming, without fear of contradiction, 
for our house, the honor of introducing to the public-the 
last grand and great era of Pianoforte improvement, 


which has given to 


AMERICA’S SUNS THE HIGHEST OF THIS WORID’S 
HONORS, 


we will exert our utmost efforts to keep the ‘“ DUNHAM” 
PIANO in that high position of merit, for which all may 


Strive, but few attain. 


WAREHROOMS, 


No. 831 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, 


NEW YORE. 


— 


RSet RST 


OF THE GRAND 


GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR 


AWARDED to ° 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the International 
Musical Instruments (Class X) is subjoined : 


Paris, July 20 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for AMERIC4 5% 
PIANOS has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Stein- 
way, by the Jury of the International Exposition, 
First on the list is Class X. 
MELINET, President of the International Jury. 
M. FETS, Reporter of the International Jury. 
GEORGE KAsTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 

Ep. HAN-LICK, of the 

F. A, GEVAEFRT, International Jury 
J. SOHIEDMEYER, | 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL JURY, 


(Published by the Imperial Commission, 1868) comparing 
the relative merits of the Pianos of the two great Ameri- 
can exhibitors : 


«Tho Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons are powerful 
and maguificent instruments, which, under the hands ofa 
virtuoso, produce great effects, aud strike with astonish- 
ment, Their vigorous sonority is carried far, free, and 
clear. Inalarge ball, and ata certain distance, the lis- 
tener is struck with the fullness of tone of these instrn- 
ments. Nearer by, it must be added, there is combined 
with this powerful tone the impression of the blow of the 
hammer, which produces a nervous sensation by its fre- 
quent repetition. These orchestral Pianos are adapted to 
concerts ; but in the parlor, and prixcipally in applying 
them to the music of the great masters, there is wanting, 
by the same effect of the too perceptible blow of the ham- 
mer, the charm which this kind of music requires. There 
is something to be done here, to which the Reporter must. 
call the attention of the intelligent manufacturer of these 
grand instruments, without in other respects wishing to 
diminish their merits. 

The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons are equally en- 
dowed with the splendid sonority of the instruments of 
their competitor ; they elso possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone, hitherto unknown, which fills the 
greatest space. Brilliant in the treble, singing in the 
middle, and formidable in the bass, this sonority acts 
with irresistible power on the organs of hearing. In re- 
gard to expression, delicate shading, variety of accentua- 
tion, the instruments of 


Messrs. STHEINWAY, & SONS, 
have over those of 


Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS, 


An Advantage which cannot be Contested. 


The blow of the hammer is heard much legs, and the 
Pianist feels under bés hands an action pliant and easy, 
which permits him at will to be powerful or light, vehe- 
ment or graceful. These Pianos are at the same time the: 
instrument of the virtuoso whe wishes to astonish by the 
eclat of his execution, and of the artist who applies his 
talent to the music of thought and sentiment, bequeathed 
to us by the illustrious masters; in one word, they are at 
the sare time the Pianos for the concert-room and the 
parlor, possessing an unexceptional sonority. 


Ware-rooms : STEINWAY HALD, 
NO, 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORE 
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RUPTURES CURED. | 
pr J. A SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the ap- 
plication of his Rupture Curative Appliances of his office, 


697 BROADWAY, Ccr. 4th street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from 
his long and constant devotion to the treatment and cure 
of this disease, assures him of his ability to relieve all, 
without regard to the age ofthe patient, or duration of the 
infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have hereto- 
fore encountered in seeking reliet. Dr. S8., u3 Principal of 
the Rupture Curative Institute, New Orleans, for a period 
of more than fifteen years, had under his care the worst 
cases in the country, all of which were effectually relieved 
and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of 
other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman’s Appliances; and 
with a full knowledge of the assertion, he promises greater 
security and comfort, with a daily improvement in the dis- 
ease, than can be obtained of any other person, or the in- 
yentions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever cffered the afflicted. Photographic 
likeness of cases before and after treatment, furnished on 
receipt of two three cent stamps. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORCAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 314 and 316 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
NEAR SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every 
qualification. 12mo 


THE ELYSIAN BED, 


12 years with 


J. B. PISHLEY, pevron & co, 
No. 56 Thirteenth Street, 
TWO DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, 
THE ELYSIAN BED, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
ELYSIAN BED DIVAN, 
FURNITURE RE-COVERED. 


~ ROSSINI’'S SUBLIME MASS, 


‘MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The only complete and authorized Ameri- 
can Edition. The only Edition 
containing English words 
in addition tg the 
Latin. 

Arranged with full Piano Accompaniment; to which is 


added on each page, a score tor Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
nium, a combination preducing a fine orchestral effect. 


The “ MESSE SOLENNELLE” is now being performed 
in the principal cities of Europe, to the universal admira- 
tion of the musical world, who have been anxiously await- 
ing its publication. 

Price in Paper, $1.60; Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. Sent 

ostpaid on receipt of price. 

(The price of the foreign copy is more than double that 
of this edition, and contains only the Latin words. ) 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 


227 Washington street, Boston, 


CHAS, H, DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Overstrung, Grand and Square 


PIANOFORTES, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 209 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, 


Four doors east of Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Eoery Instrument Warranted for Seven; Years, 


E.&C. GCG. HOOK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Small Organs constantly on hand, completed or nearly 
80, suitable for small Churches, Halls or Lecture rooms. 

Also an assortment of second hand Organs for sale at 
low prices. 

Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


TREMONT STREET, near ROXBURY LINE, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MRS. EDWARD LODER, Professor of Italian and English 
Singirg, will receive pupils after the 24 of November. 

Mrs. E, Loder has made a special study of Sacred Music, 
and has been uniformly successful in preparing ladies to 
fill positions in Choirs, also as Oratorio Singers. 

Letters addressed, care of Dunham & Sons, 831 Broad. 
way, will meet with immediate attention. 


CEORCE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHE AITI2, 
SQUARE, AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
141 EIGHTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 


Front page per line, one insertion,........... ees e230 cents. 
Back page « OS donk ol cre Sretetaie eth «...20 cents, 
Inside pages “ SC Dd Vou ae soeh ieee «+--L5 cents. 
Amusement page ee ativamautates » s'sleie 20 cents. 


For Advertisements intended for one month or longer, a 
reduction from the above terms will be made. 

Clubs of five....... Scseeee cee vevcssoces «oe BLE 00 

Postage on Watson’s ArT JouRNAL, paid at the nearest 
post-office, is 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance. 

Advertisements intended for the week’s issue, must be | 
sent to the office before noon of Friday. 
746 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Aster Place 


OFFICE, 


MIXSELL & Co, | FELIX BARCKHOFF, 


ORGAN BUILDER 


LANCASTER, N. Y., Erie Co. 


References: Most Rev, M. J. Spalding, Archbishop of 
Baltimore ; Most Rev. John McOloskey, Archbishop of 
York; Rey. P. Durthaler, 8. 8, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
N’ Lester, Lancaster, Evie Co., N. ¥.; Prof. W. Berge; N. 
P. C. Keeley, architect, N. Y. 


JOHN P. MORCAN 


will give 


Instruction in Harmony & Counterpoint 
by 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Using J. P, Morgan and C. B, Boise’s Exercise Sheets 
and Richter’s Manual of Harmony. . 

Tuition, $3 perlessov. Exercise Sheets, 10 cents each 
Liberal discount to Teachers. 

Addresa, care of 


G. SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway. 


A GREAT SOUL 


IN A SMALL BODY. 


MATHUSHEE’S 
PRIZE) CGisim aes 


AND 


Orchestral Pianas. 


Call or send for Circular. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 


694 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEMAN.& SONS, 
CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 


PATENT CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS, 


Were awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
FOR 

NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 

Similar testimonials were awarded these superb instru- 
ments at the State Fairs of 

MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KANSAS, 
and wherever they have been exhibited in competition, 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 2 Leroy Place, Bleecker Street, 
One block West of Broadway. 
Send for our new Gold Medal Circular, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Successor to Beer and Schirmer, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 


¢ MUSIC PAPER, STRINGS, PORTEFOLIOS, ETC. 


ne 


—: 


Depot of 
ERARD’S GRAND AND COTTAGE PIANOS, 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
.701 Broadway, New York. 


or 
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